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THE  STRENGTH  OF  AN  ARMY 
LIES  IN  THE  HEALTH  OF  ITS  ,]\1EN 

i 

Uncle  Sam’s  Boys  are  healthy,  V. 
because  Bread,  the  most  whole¬ 
some,  nutritious  food,  comprises 
their  principal  article  of  diet. 

The  best  bread  is  made  with 

« 

FLEISCHMANN’S  YEAST 

- ? — - 


PROTECTIVE  PAPERS 


This  is  the  registered  name  for  the  broad  line  of  specialized  papers  made  by  the 
Diamond  State  Fibre  Company.  Included  in  the  line  are  Diamond-F  Glassine, 
Diamond-F  Greaseproof  (Imitation  Parchment),  Diamond-F  Vegetable  Parch¬ 
ment,  Diamond-F  Parchmoid  and  Diamond-F  Filter  Paper. 

Each  of  these  is  the  best  for  its  particular  purpose  that  human  hands  and 
modern  machinery  can  produce. 

Diamond-F  Glassine,  Greaseproof,  Vegetable  Parchment  and  Parchmoid]are  ideal 
wrapping  and  packing  papers.  They  keep  impurities  out  and  original  goodnessTw. 

Diamond-F  Filter  Paper  is  U.  S.  Government-tested. 

ASK  YOUR  JOBBER 

DIAMOND  STATE  FIBRE  COMPANY,  Bridgeport,  Pennsylvania  (near  Philadelphia) 
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The  Spread 
for  Bread 


Mr.  Dealer 

are  you  selling  “Swift’s 
Premium”  Oleomargarine  ? 

The  rising  cost  of  food  has  fur¬ 
ther  increased  the  popularity  of 
“Swift’s  Premium”  Oleomargarine. 

The  housewife  has  discovered 
in  it  a  pure,  wholesome  and  nutri¬ 
tious  product  containing  all  the 
essential  food  elements  and  one  that 
does  not  decrease  the  former  stand¬ 
ard  of  living. 

“Swift’s  Premium”  will  build  up 
for  you  a  good,  steady,  profitable 
trade. 

It  will  pay  you  to  take  out  a 
license  if  you  do  not  have  one. 

The  profit  on  three  30  lb.  cases 
will  practically  pay  for  the  license. 

As}^  our  Salesman  for  Particulars 

Swift  &  Company 
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As  you  are  sufficiently  interested 
in  the  all-important  subject  of  food  to 
subscribe  for  THE  AMERICAN 
FOOD  JOURNAL  you,  no  doubt, 
will  want  to  keep  current  issues  thereof 
in  safety  —  and  still  instantly  acces¬ 
sible —  pending  permanent  binding. 

The  binder  shown  above  does  all  that  a 
first  class  temporary  binder  should  do. 

It  is  sturdy  and  yet  light;  the  locking 
device  is  simple  but  quite  effective;  it 
does  not  call  for  mutilation  of  the  magazine. 

It  enables  you  to  read  the  innermost 
edge  of  the  innermost  column  without  con¬ 
scious  effort;  it  lies  perfectly  flat. 

It  is  the  finished  product  of  a  specialty 
house  whose  binders — of  one  sort  or  another 
—  are  in  nearly  every  club,  hotel,  library 
and  similar  place  where  current  magazines 
are  kept. 

This  binder  ordinarily  sells  for  $1.25, 
without  the  side-  and  back-stamping  — 
which  is  gold  leaf,  heavily  embossed.  To 
regular  subscribers  it  will  be  sent,  pre¬ 
paid,  upon  receipt  of  that  amount. 

To  bona  fide  new  subscribers  to  THE 
AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL  it  will, 
for  a  limited  period,  be  given  as  a  premium, 
the  binder  and  a  year’s  subscription  being 
priced  at  $1.65,  the  binder  to  be  sent  either 
to  the  new  subscriber  or  to  the  one  secur¬ 
ing  the  new  subscription. 

If  you  are  interested  write  for  further 
particulars. 

The  American  Food  Journal 
1  5  S.  Market  St.,  Chicago 


Food  Control  Officials. 

FEDERAL. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  Washington,  D.  C. 

David  Franklin  Houston,  Secretary. 

Carl  S.  Vrooman,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Clarence  Owsley,  Assistant  Secretary. 
liAYMOND  A.  Pearson,  Assistant  Secretary. 

William  M.  Williams,  Solicitor. 

Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

Carl  Lucas  Alsberg,  Chief  of  the  Bureau. 

W.  G.  Campbell,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau. 

J.  S.  Abbott,  Chemist  in  Charge  of  State  Cooperative  Food  and 
Drug  Control. 

R.  E.  Doolittle,  Chief  of  the  Central  Inspection  District,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

R.  W.  Hilts,  Chief  of  the  Western  Inspection  District,  uBg 
Francisco.  Cal. 

R.  B.  Hart,  Chief  of  the  Eastern  Inspection  District,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

.1.  R.  Mohler,  Chief  of  the  Bureau. 

R.  P.  Steddom,  Chief  of  the  Inspection  Division. 

B.  H.  Rawl,  Chief  of  the  Dairy  Division. 

M.  Dorset,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Biochemistry. 


STATE. 

(Except  when  indicated  to  the  contrary  the  post  office  address 
of  each  official  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  administrative  head¬ 
quarters.  ) 

ALABAMA,  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Industries, 

Montgomery 

J.  .A.  Wade,  Commissioner. 

J.  M.  Moore,  Food  and  Drug  Clerk. 

B.  B.  Ross,  Chemist. 

ARIZONA,  Tucson 

Charles  A.  Meserve,  in  Charge  of  Food  and  Foodstuffs. 

ARKANSAS,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Manufactures  and  Agriculture, 

Little  Rock 

John  H.  Page,  Commissioner. 

Dr.  William  F.  Manglesdorf,  Chemist. 

CALIFORNIA,  State  Board  of  Health.  Berkeley 

Geo.  E.  Ebright.  M.  D.,  President,  San  Francisco. 

E.  J.  Lea,  Director,  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Drugs,  University  of 
California. 

August  F.  Glaive.  Assistant  to  the  Director. 

M.  E.  Jaffa,  Consulting  Nutrition  Expert,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

COLOR.ADO,  State  Board  of  Health,  Food  and  Drug  Department. 

t  Denver 

S.  R.  M'Ket.vet.  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner. 

J.  B.  Ekeley,  M.  D.,  State  dhemist.  University  of  Colorado, 
Bnulder. 

CONNECTICUT,  Dairy  and  Food  Commission,  Hartford 

Frank  H.  Stadtmueller,  Commissioner. 

Thomas  Holt,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

John  Phillips  Street,  Chemist,  New  Haven. 

DELAWARE,  State  Board  of  Health,  Wilmington 

Wm.  P.  Orr,  M  D.,  President,  Lewes. 

A.  E.  Frantz,  M.  D..  Secretary  and  Executive  Officer. 

H.  J.  Watson,  Chemist  and  Bacteriologist,  Newark. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA.  Health  Department,  Washington 

Dr.  Wm.  C  Woodward.  Tlealth  Officer,  Health  Department. 

Dr.  John  L.  Norris,  Assistant  Health  Officer,  Health  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Dr.  j.  j.  Kinyoun,  Bacteriologist,  Health  Department. 

Dr.  Reid  R.  Ashworth,  Chief  Food  Inspector,  Health  Depart- 
m  en  t. 

Dr.  Morris  A.  PozEyi,. Chemist,  Health  Department. 

FLORIDA,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Tallahassee 

W.  A.  McRae.  Commissioner. 

R.  E.  Rose,  State  Chemist. 

GEORGIA,  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Atlanta 

.T.  J.  Prown,  Commissioner. 

P.  A.  Methvin,  Chief  Food  Inspector. 

W.  C.  Dumas,  State  Chemist. 

IDAHO,  Dairy,  Food  and  Sanitary  Inspection  Department, 

Boise 

John  K.  White.  State  Dairy,  Food  and  Sanitary  Inspector. 
Edward  Rhohenb^ugh,  State  Chemist. 

Dr.  Edward  T.  Biwer,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health. 
ILLINOIS,  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  Chicago 

J.  B.  Newman,  Superintendent  of  Foods  and  Dairies. 

David  Klein.  Shiif'  Analy.,,.. 

State  Food  Standard  Commission. 

Walter  S.  Haines.  M.  D. 

Thos.  P.  Sullivan. 
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INDIANA,  State  Board  of  Health,  Indianaj>««»» 

H.  E.  Barnard,  State  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner. 

H.  E.  Bishop,  Food  Chemist. 

Wm.  D.  McAbee,  Drug  Chemist. 

John  C.  Diggs,  Water  Chemist. 


IOWA,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission,  Des  Moines 

W.  B.  Barnet,  Commissioner. 

Paul  W.  Cro'R'ley,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

E.  L.  Redfern,  State  Chemist  and  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Meas¬ 
ures. 


KANSAS,  State  Board  of  Heaith,  Division  of  Foods  and  Drugs, 

Topeka 

S.  J.  Crumbine,  M.  D.,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health  and 
Chief  Food  and  Drug  Inspector. 

Leon  A.  Congdon,  B.  S..  Assistant  Chief  Food  and  Drug  In¬ 
spector  (in  charge  of  Division) . 

E.  H,  S.  Bailey,  Ph.  D.,  K.  U.,  Director  of  the  University  Food 
Laboratory,  Lawrence. 

L.  E.  Sayre,  'M.  S.,  K.  U.,  Director  of  the  University  Drug 
Laboratory,  Lawrence. 

J.  T.  Willard,  D.  Sc.,  Director  of  the  Agricultural  College 
Laboratory,  Manhattan. 

KENTUCKY,  Agriculturai  Experiment  Station,  Food  and  Drug 
Division,  Lexington 

J.  O.  La  Bach,  Acting  Head  and  Chief  Chemist. 

W.  R.  Pinnell,  Bacteriologist. 

Linwood  a.  Brown,  Drug  Chemist. 

R.  C.  Dabney,  Assistant  Chemist. 


LOUISIANA,  State  Board  of  Health,  New  Orleans 

Dr.  Oscar  Dowling,  ex-Officio  Food  Commissioner. 

Cassius  Clay,  State  Analyst. 


MAINE,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Augusta 

John  A.  Roberts,  Commissioner. 

A.  M.  G.  Soule,  Chief  Deputy. 

James  M.  Bartlett,  Chemist,  Orono. 


MARYLAND,  State  Board  of  Health,  Baltimore 

■ - - .  State  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner. 

Dr.  Wm.  Royal  Stokes,  State  Bacteriologist. 

Dr.  Wyatt  W.  Randall,  Chief  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 


MASSACHUSETTS,  State  Department  of  Health,  Boston 

Allan  J.  McLaughlin,  M.  D.,  Commissioner  of  Health. 
Herman  C.  Lythgoe.  Director  of  Division  of  Food  and  Drug 
Inspection,  and  Analyst. 


MICHIGAN,  Food  and  Drug  Department,  Lansing 

Fred  L.  Woodworth,  Commissioner. 

Burton  F.  Browne,  Deputy  Commissioner,  Detroit. 

A.  R.  Todd,  Analytical  Chemist. 


You  can’t  eat  a  carton — 

so  why  buy  it? 

In  buying  package  foods  the  public 
pays  for  two  separate  and  distinct 
things — the  food  and  the  container. 
And  the  container  often  costs  more 
than  the  food !  For  certain  types  of 
food,  small  packaging  is  essential, 
but  for  the  great  majority  of  dr}" 
foods  selling  from  bulk  is  not  only 
just  as  satisfactory  but  always 
cheaper. 

You  may  be  sure  that  your  food 
will  be  clean  and  sweet  and  whole¬ 
some  if  it  is  sold  from 


MINNESOTA,  Dairy  and  Food  Department,  St.  Paul 

James  Sorenson,  Commissioner. 

A.  L).  t^iBBALD.  Assistant  Commissioner. 

Julius  Hortvet,  Chemist. 

H.  D.  Meter,  Secretary. 


MISSISSIPPI,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Department 
of  Chemistry,  Agriculturai  Gcllege 

W.  F.  Hand,  State  Chemist. 

MISSOURI,  Food  and  Drug  Department,  St.  Louis 

Dr.  E.  L.  B.4RNHOUSE,  Commissioner. 

G.  B.  Cook,  Deputy  Commissioner,  Fredericktown. 

H.  E.  Wiedemann,  Chemist. 

MONTANA,  Department  of  Public  Health,  Helena 

W.  F.  Cogswell,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

H.  M.  She.a,  Director  of  Foods  and  Drugs. 

W.  M.  Cobletgh,  Chemist,  Bozeman. 


NEBRASKA,  Food,  Drug,  Dairy  and  Oil  Commission,  Lincoln 
Otto  Murschel,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

NEVADA,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Food  and  Drug 

Control  Department,  Reno 

Sanford  C.  Dinsmore,  Commissioner. 

M.  B.  Kennedy,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

A.  W.  Jackson,  Chemist. 


SHERER 

CLEAN  FOOD 

COUNTERS 

Any  food  inspector  from  Maine  to 
California  will  testify  to  the  sani- 
tary  value  of  these  containers;  50,- 
000  retail  grocers  will  tell  you  that 
they  are  both  practicable  and  eco¬ 
nomical. 

Write  for  Booklet  N 

Sherer-Gillett  Co. 

1707  South  Clark  Street  CHICAGO 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  State  Board  of  Health, 

Irving  A.  Watson,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

Chas.  D.  Howard,  B.  S.,  Chemist. 
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The  Only  Cocoa 
at  the 
Patriotic 
Food  Show 

Just  one  brand  of  cocoa  was  exhib¬ 
ited  and  demonstrated  at  the  Chicago 
Coliseum  under  the  auspices  of  the 
State  Council  of  Defense.  And  that 
cocoa  was 


This  government  food  show,  Janu¬ 
ary  5th  to  13th,  permitted  only  exhi¬ 
bition  of.  products  of  recognized 
merit.  Bunte  Cocoa  is 

The  World’s  War  Drink 
and  Food  Beverage 

The  Government  has  asked  us  to 
save  meat  and  wheat.  Bunte  Cocoa 
makes  this  conservation  easy,  for  it 
has  more  food  value  per  pound  than 
any  of  the  grains  or  meats.  The  fa¬ 
mous  Bunte  Dutch  Process  produces 
cocoa  that  is  absolutely  ])ure,  and 
gives  a  real  food  that  is  easily 
digested. 

Serve  Your  Country 
Serve  Your  Family 

by  serving  Bunte  Dutch  Process 
Cocoa — the  rich,  healthful,  delicious 
food  drink. 

Bunte  Brothers 

Established  1876 

CHICAGO’ 

Makers  of  World  Famous  Candies 


NEW  JERSEY,  State  Board  of  Health, 


Trenton 


Dr.  J.  C.  Price,  Secretary,  Branchville. 

R.  B.  Fitz-Randolph,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Food,  Drugs,  Water  and 
Sewage. 

W.  G.  Tice,  Chief  Chemist. 

NEW  YORK,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Albany 

Charles  S.  Wilson,  Commissioner. 

Geo.  L.  Flanders,  Counsel. 

NORTH  CAROLINA,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Raleigh 

W.  A.  Graham,  Commissioner. 

W.  M.  Allen,  State  Food  and  Oil  Chemist. 

NORTH  DAKOTA,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 

Agricultural  College 

E.  F.  Ladd,  Commissioner  and  State  Chemist. 

Robert  Hulburt,  Bacteriologist. 

Roe  E.  Remington,  Food  Chemist. 

W.  F.  Sudro,  Drug  Chemist. 

C.  P.  Guthrie,  D7'ug  Chemist. 

OHIO,  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Ohio,  Dairy  and  Food  Division, 

Columbus 

Thomas  C.  Gault,  Chief  in  Charge. 


OKLAHOMA,  Department  of  Public  Health, 


Oklahoma  City 


Or.  J.  W.  Duke,  Commissioner  of  Health  and  Food  and  Drugs. 
R.  E.  Andrews,  State  Chemist. 

.A.  E.  Oldham.  Bacteriologist. 

Rhea  Campbell,  Assista^it  Bacteriologist. 

OREGON,  Dairy  and  Food  Commission,  Portland 

J.  D.  Mickle,,  Commissioner. 

A.  S.  Wells,  Chemist. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission, 

Harrisburg 

James  Foust.  Commissioner. 

Wm.  Frear,  Chemist.  State  College. 

Jas.  a.  Evans,  Chemist,  Erie. 

F.  T.  Aschman,  Chemist.  Pittsburgh. 

C.  B.  Cochran,  Chemist,  We.st  Chester. 

Chas.  H.  Lawali.,  Chemist.  Philadelphia. 

C.  F.  SCHOEN,  Chemist,  Scranton. 


RHODE  ISLAND,  Food  and  Drug  Commission, 


Providence 


Frank  A.  Jackson,  Chairman. 

F.  Webster  Cook. 

Franklin  N.  Strickland,  Executive  Secretary  and  Che^nist. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Commerce 
and  Industries,  Columbia 

Commissioner. 


A.  C.  Summers,  Chief  Chemist. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA,  State  Food  and  Drug  Department, 

Guy  G.  FRAR’,r,,M.  S.,  Com^nissioner. 

C.  r.  Vaughn,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

Harry  F.  Hadley,  Ph.  D.,  Assista^it  Chemist. 

TENNESSEE,  Department  of  Food  and  Drugs, 

Harry  L.  Eskew,  Commissioner. 

Dr.  D.  L.  Weatherhead,  Chief  Chemist. 

TEXAS,  Food  and  Drug  Department, 


Vermilion 


Nashville 


Austin 


R.  H.  Hoffman.  Jr.,  Commissioner. 

E.  H.  Golaz,  Chemist  and  Collaborating  Chemist,  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

D.  F.  Snyder,  Cheinist. 


Salt  Lake  City 


UTAH,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Department, 

Walter  M.  Boyden,  Commissioner. 

Herman  Harms,  State  Chemist. 

VERMONT,  State  Board  of  Health,  .  Burlington 

Dr  Chas.  S.  Caverly,  President,  Rutland. 

Dr.  Chas.  F.  Dalton,  Secretui'y. 

Dr.  B.  H.  Stone.  Director  of  Labratory. 

VIRGINIA,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission,  Richmond 

Benj.  L.  Purcell,  Commissiooier. 

N.  A.  Lapsley.  Assistant  Commissioner. 

J.  B.  Weems,  Chemist. 

WEST  VIRGINIA,  Department  of  Health,  Charleston 

S.  L.  Jepson,.  Commissioner. 

WASHINGTON,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission,  Seattle 

Commissioner. 

W.  H.  Adams,  Deputy  Commissioner,  Spokane. 
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Quaker  Oats  Bread 

2  CUPS  Quaker  Oats,  5  cups 
flour,  2  cups  boiling  water,  i 
cup  molasses,  i  tablespoon 
salt,  1  tablespoon  butter  or 
other  fat,  1  cake  compressed 
yeast,  dissolved  in  J  cup  luke¬ 
warm  water. 

Add  boiling  water  to  oats 
and  let  stand  one  hour,  add 
molasses,  salt,  butter  or  fat, 
dissolved  yeast  cake  and 
flour.  Let  rise  until  double 
In  bulk.  Knead  thoroughly 
and  shape  into  loaves.  Pul 
into  greased  bread  pans,  let 
rise  until  double  In  bulk  and 
bake  45  minutes. 


This  recipe 
loaves. 


makes  two 


Quaker  Oats  Muffins 

f  cup  uncooked  Quaker  Oats,  1)  cups  flour, 
1  cup  scalded  milk,  1  egg,  4  level  teaspoons 
baking  powder,  2  tablespoons  melted  butter, 
I  teaspoon  salt,  3  tablespoons  sugar. 

Turn  scalded  milk  on  Quaker  Oats,  let 
stand  five  minutes;  add  sugar,  salt  and 
melted  butter;  sift  In  flour  and  baking  pow¬ 
der;  mix  thoroughly  and  add  egg  well  beaten. 
Bake  In  buttered  gem  pans. 

Quaker  Oats  Sweetbits 

1  cup  sugar,  2  eggs,  2  teaspoons  baking 
powder,  1  tablespoon  butter,  1  teaspoon 
vanilla,  21  cups  uncooked  Quaker  Oats, 

Cream  butter  and  sugar.  Add  yolks  of 
eggs.  Add  Quaker  Oats,  to  which  baking 
powder  has  been  added,  and  add  vanilla 

Beat  whites  of  eggs  stiff  and  add  last.  Drop 
on  buttered  tins  with  a  teaspoon,  but  very 
few  on  each  tin,  as  they  spread.  Bake  in 
slow  oven.  Makes  about  65  cookies. 


7CS 


©oiO 

(The  Unit  of  Food  Value) 


In  Delightful  Quaker  Oats 


Think  of  that — almost  a  half-day’s  food  need  for  a 
nickel,  in  the  queen  of  all  the  grain  foods.  Hardly  more 
than  it  used  to  cost  in  the  low-price  days. 

Compare  it  with  other  foods,  which  Quaker  Oats  can 
readily  displace.  You  will  see  that  it  saves  you,  on  the 
average,  at  least  75  per  cent. 


Cost  of  1000  Calories  in  Other  Staple  Foods 

Milk  15.0  cts.  Ham  18.7  cts.  Bd.  Steak  27.3  cts. 

Bread  8.5  cts.  Bacon  15.8  cts.  Potatoes  15.8  cts. 

Eggs  41.0  cts.  Chicken  55.5  cts.  Lima  Beans  39.2  cts. 


Quaker  Oats  is  Nature’s  sovereign  food  in  its  most  de¬ 
lightful  form.  It  contains,  in  just  the  right  proportions, 
all  the  elements  we  need. 

Its  energizing  value  is  proverbial. 

Use  it  in  bread  and  muftins,  in  pancakes  and  cookies. 
It  is  more  than  a  breakfast  dainty.  No  other  cereal  gives 
to  foods  so  much  exqulste  flavor. 


a 


a 


Quaker  Oats  are  made  from  only 
the  rich,  plump,  flavory  oats.  In 
this  selection  a  bushel  of  choice  oats 
yields  but  ten  pounds  of  Quaker. 

So  Quaker  Oats  has  become 
world-famous  for  Its  wealth  of  fla¬ 


vor.  Among  oat  lovers  every" 
where  it  is  the  favorite  brand. 
Yet  it  costs  no  extra  price. 

The  way  to  make  oat  foods 
doubly  popular  Is  to  make  them 
with  Quaker  Oats. 


J2c  and  30c  per  package  in  United  Stales  and  Canada,  ex¬ 
cept  in  far  West  and  'South  lohe-e  high  freights  may  p  ohibit 
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Packaged  Foods 


Known  for  tlieir 
quality  in  millions 
of  KouseKolds .  .  . 


Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago 
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Robert  Gordon  Gould.  Editor 
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No.  1 


The  Patriotic  Food  Show 


The  Patriotic  Food  Show  conducted  by  the  Illi¬ 
nois  State  Council  of  Defense  closed  its  doors 
on  the  13th  of  the  month,  after  a  nine  days’ 
run  to  what,  but  for  the  inclement  weather,  would 
have  been  record  crowds.  Despite  two  blizzards  in 
less  then  ten  days,  the  Chicago  Coliseum  was  com¬ 
fortably  crowded  most  of  the  time. 

As  similar  shows  will  undoubtedly  be  staged  in 
other  states,  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  give  our  readers 
a  fairly  comprehensive  description  of  how  this  most 
significant  state-run  enterprise  was  organized  and  con¬ 
ducted. 

As  announced  in  these  columns  last  month,  the 
Patriotic  Food  Show  was  produced  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Illinois  State  Council  of  Defense,  with  the  active 
co-operation  of  the  Illinois  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Food 
Administration.  The  personnel  of  the  former  body 
is  as  follows : 

Samuel  Insull  Chairman,  B.  F.  Harris  Vice-Chair¬ 
man,  John  P.  Hopk'ins  Secretary,  J.  Ogden  Armour 
Treasurer,  F)r.  Frank  Billings,  Mrs.  Joseph  T.  Bowen, 
John  H.  Harrison,  Levy  Mayer,  John  G.  Oglesby,  V. 
A.  Olander,  David  E.  Shanahan,  John  A.  Spoor.  Fred 
W.  Upham,  Charles  H.  Wacker,  John  H.  Walker: 
E.  W.  Lloyd  Asst.  Secretary. 

The  committee  in  direct  charge  of  the  Patriotic 
Food  Show  consisted  of  the  following  Chicagoans : 

Louis  M.  Stumer  Chairman,  W.  E.  Skinner  Vice- 
Chairman,  P.  E.  Fleming  Secretary,  Miss  E.  Allen, 
S.  H.  Anderson.  Frank  H.  Armstrone,  Miss  Isabel 
Bevier.  ]Mrs.  J.  D.  Black,  Mrs.  J.  C.  Bley,  E.  L.  By¬ 
field,  i\Irs.  E.  D.  Countiss,  L.  A.  Crowell,  Wm.  H. 
Culver.  B.  A.  Eckhart,  Mrs.  Lynden  Evans.  R.  L. 
Evans.  Robt.  G.  Could,  C.  P.  Grover,  Louis  FI.  Hart¬ 
man.  Geo.  Higginson,  D.  H.  Howard,  Aaron  lones. 
D.  F.  Kelly,  A.  D.  Lasker.  F.  C.  Letts.  E.  W.  Lloyd, 
W.  D.  Mcjtmkin.  Edward  Morris.  Jr.,  B.  J.  Mullaney, 
Mrs.  Raymond  Robins,  Dr.  J.  D.  Robertson.  E.  M. 
Rosenthal,  Miss  Jennie  Snow,  Samuel  B.  .Steele,  Ed¬ 


ward  F.  Swift,  Ezra  Warner,  F.  Edson  White,  Thos. 
E.  Wilson,  D.  M.  Yates,  C.  E.  Hoyt. 

Mr.  Stumer,  who  is  a  man  of  afifairs  and  varied 
interests,  applied  to  the  management  of  the  Show 
his  best  efforts,  early  and  late,  for  a  period  of  about 
a  month,  and  the  record  of  the  Show  as  a  financial 
success  is  largely  due  to  his  talent  for  matters  de¬ 
manding  executive  ability. 

From  among  the  membership  of  the  Patriotic  Food 
.Show  Committee  Mr.  Stumer  chose  the  following 
executive  committee ;  W.  E.  Skinner  Vice  Chairman, 
L.  A.  Crowell,  C.  E.  Hoyt,  E.  M.  Rosenthal,  C.  R. 
Grover. 

Assisting  Mr.  Stuiner  was  Mr.  Sumner  H.  Ander¬ 
son  of  the  N^ational  Dairy  Council. 

The  dominant  note  of  the  Patriotic  Eood  Show 
was  the  substitution  of  one  food  for  another.  It  was 
not  a  thrift  show.  The  economics  of  food  were  by 
no  means  forgotten  :  but  they  were  not  the  controlling 
factor.  The  many  thousands  of  people  who  attended 
the  Show  were  given  the  latest  and  best  available 
information  as  to  the  interchangeability  of  foods  of 
the  same  general  type,  great  stress  being  laid  upon 
the  fundamentals  of  recipe-making. 

It  v/as  essentially  a  series  of  demonstrations,  the 
heart  of  the  Show  being  the  various  demonstration 
centers  presided  over  by  the  several  institutions  of 
learning  located  in  Illinois.  All  other  features  of  the 
program  were  subordinated  to  this  central  feature, 
the  federal  exhibits,  the  constant  succession  of  ad¬ 
dresses  in  the  lecture  room  and  the  commercial  ex¬ 
hibits  forming  a  background  for  the  real  work  of  the 
Show,  which  was  performed  by  the  University  of 
Illinois,  the  School  of  Domestic  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Lewis  Institute,  the  Chicago  Normal  School  and  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

The  committee  in  general  charge  of  demonstra¬ 
tions  was;  Mrs.  Lynden  Evans  Chairman,  Miss 
Gertrude  Van  Hoesen  Executive  Secretary,  Miss 
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IN  THE  PROTEIN  SECTION  WERE  PREPARED  FOR  SAMPLING  BY  THE  VISITORS  ALL  VARIETIES  OF  MEAT 

SUBSTITUTES. 


Jennie  Snow,  ]\Iiss  Elizabeth  Allen,  Mr.  Sumner  H. 
Anderson,  Mr.  R.  G.  Gould. 

Decisions  as  to  what  foods  should  he  demonstrated, 
were  made  by  this  committee,  and  the  value  of  the 
Patriotic  Food  Show,  expressed  in  terms  of  dietetics, 
is  largely  attributable  to  its  efforts. 

In  the  various  sections  the  department  heads  were 
as  follows : 

Proteins— IMiss  Mamie  Bunch  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  assisted  by  Miss  Naomi  O.  Newburn. 

Fats — Miss  Lillian  Kemp  of  the  Chicago  School  of 
Domestic  Arts  and  Sciences,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Charles 
Gray. 

Sugars — IMiss  Katharine  Livingston  of  Lewis  In¬ 
stitute.  assisted  by  IMiss  Glara  Gott. 

Fruits  and  Vegetables — Miss  Frances  Swain  of  the 
Chicago  Normal  School,  assisted  by  Miss  M.  R.  Spray. 

Starches — Miss  Agnes  K.  Hanna  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  assisted  by  Miss  Emma  Sparks. 

Dietaries — Miss  Cora  E.  Gray  of  the  University  of 
Illinois,  assisted  by  Miss  Ethel  Kolbe  of  the  Univer- 
sitv  of  Chicago. 

The  Patriotic  Food  Show  was  the  first  occasion  on 
which  a  number  of  institutions — universities  and 
schools — have  joined  to  give  a  message  to  the  public 
through  the  medium  of  demonstration.  The  underly¬ 
ing  message  of  the  demonstrations  was  a  positive  mes¬ 
sage — what  we  can  use  in  place  of  what  we  have  been 
asked  not  to  use. 

In  the  protein  section,  new  kinds  of  fish,  such  as 
eulachon,  burbot,  whiting,  sablefish,  bowfin  and  her¬ 
ring,  all  of  which  are  obtainable  at  the  chief  local  mar¬ 


kets,  the  use  of  milk  in  the  diet,  especially  of  small 
children,  and  the  use  of  game,  poultry,  cheese  and  leg¬ 
umes,  were  demonstrated  as  meat  savers.  Development 
in  the  use  of  these  foods  will  release  the  meat  needed 
by  our  defenders  and  Allies.  The  impression  gained  by 
the  women  in  charge  of  this  section  was  that  the  public 
is  very  much  in  earnest  and  ready  to  discuss  diet  from 
the  standpoint  of  food  values  rather  than  merely  from 
that  of  appetite  and  taste. 

In  the  section  on  fats  was  taught  the  use  of  vege¬ 
table  oils  in  soups,  sauces  and  salads.  Frying  was  de¬ 
liberately  omitted,  as  it  should  be  discouraged  under 
preset]t  conditions.  The  use  of  butter  was  taught  as 
justifiable  only  on  the  table,  and  the  trimmings  of 
bacon  left  from  squaring  bacon  pieces  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  requirements  were  exhibited  as  the  only  form  of 
bacon  we  should  purchase. 

The  section  on  sugar  demonstrated  the  use  of  forms 
of  sweetening  other  than  granulated  sugar.  Glucose, 
molasses,  honey,  maple  syrup  and  dried  fruits  were 
shown  as  providing  sources  for  sweetness.  Some  new 
ideas  were  worked  out,  for  instance,  the  use  of  sweet 
potato  flour  and  banana  flour  to  save  sugar  in  cakes. 
The  candies  were  the  most  popular  feature  at  this 
booth. 

In  the  fruits  and  vegetables  section  more  liberal 
place  in  the  diet  for  these  articles  of  food  was  urged, 
on  the  ground  that  they  supply  minerals  and  other 
health-giving,  properties  necessary  in  the  diet,  and 
since  they  are  highly  perishable,  cannot  be  trans¬ 
ported  like  some  of  tbe  other  staples.  The  people 
watching  the  demonstration  were  much  interested  in 
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THE  SECTION  DEVOTED  TO  FATS  GAVE  A  CLEAR  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THE  PRACTICABILITY  OF  OLEOMARGARINE 

AND  NUT  MARGARINE  AND  OF  VEGETABLE  OILS  OF  ALL  SORTS. 


this  messao'e  and  in  learning  aljont  new  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables  and  new  ways  to  cook  old  ones. 

The  section  on  starches,  such  as  rye,  corn,  oats,  bar¬ 
ley,  rice,  taught  the  use  of  new  flours  and  new  combi¬ 
nations  of  diflferent  flours  in  breads,  pastries,  and 
cakes,  and  here  loaves  of  various  kinds  of  bread  were 
exhibited,  together  with  a  static  exhibit  of  diflferent 
flours  and  the  vegetable  oils  to  be  used  as  shortening. 
The  keynote  was  the  demonstration  of  the  binding 
quality  of  white  flour  and  how  white  flour  must  be 
used  with  other  flours  to  produce  anything  like  the 
degree  of  lightness  which  we  desire  in  bread. 

In  the  menu  section  examples  of  the  three  daily 
meals  were  shown  and  discussed,  based  on  menus 
worked  out  in  the  Home  Economics  Office  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  in  AAshington. 

All  these  demonstrations  proved  two  points ;  even 
bearing  in  mind  the  heavy  export  demand  for  certain 
time-honored  staples  there  are  on  hand  in  America 
supplies  of  alternative  foods  ample  for  all  Americans; 
changes  in  the  diet  rendered  necessary  by  the  new  or¬ 
der  of  things  must  he  made  by  the  American  house¬ 
wife  herself,  and  must  be  made  intelligently,  seriously, 
soberly  and  advisedly. 

A  war-time  cook-book,  compiled  for  the  occasion, 
was  sold  to  practically  every  visitor  for  the  modest 
sum  of  5  cents. 

In  each  section  manv  assistants  worked  loyally  and 
effectively  under  the  general  direction  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  heads.  In  at  least  one  section,  that  of  proteins,- 
every  woman  in  the  demonstration  center  was  a  col¬ 


lege  graduate  and  many  of  them  held  a  doctor's  de¬ 
gree. 

The  list  of  s])eakers  from  day  to  day  was  as  follows : 
Saturday,  January  ^th. 

Ray  L.  Evans,  Illinois  Division  U.  S.  Eood  Admin¬ 
istration. 

Col.  A.  D.  Kniskern,  Depot  Onartermaster,  U.  S. 
Armv. 

Frederick  C.  Walcott  of  the  Federal  Eood  Admin¬ 
istration. 

Capt.  Lee  Nichols  from  the  firing  line. 

Samuel  Insull,  Chairman,  Illinois  State  Council  of 
Defense. 

Harry  A.  Adieeler,  Federal  Eood  Administrator 
for  Illinois. 

Miss  Jane  Addams  of  Hull  House. 

Sunday,  January  6th. 

Mi'^s  Elizabeth  Kelly  of  the  Federal  Eood  Admin¬ 
istration. 

Alexander  Cairns  of  Washing-ton.  D.  C. 

Dr.  John  Rutledge,  representing  the  Ohio  Di\ision 
of  the  Food  Administration. 

R.  I.  .Scoville  of  the  Dairy  Division  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Monday.  .January  Jth. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Kelly. 

Miss  Theresa  Shier.  Eihrarian,  Eood  Publicitv  Di¬ 
rector  of  Alichigan. 

Alexander  Cairns. 

Ed.gar  A.  Rancroft,  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Illinois  State  Council  of  Defense. 

Edward  F.  Dunne,  formerly  governor  of  Illinois. 
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DEMONSTRATIONS  IN  THE  SUGAR  SECTION  WERE  MADE  WITHOUT  USING  SUGAR— GLUCOSE,  MOLASSES  AND 

HONEY  BEING  SUBSTITUTED. 


Lt.  A.  H.  Naismith,  Canadian  Field  Artillery. 

Tuesday,  January  8th. 

Miss  Cora  Gray,  University  of  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Paul  Idowe,  University  of  Illinois. 

Miss  A'drginia  Chandler.  Women’s  Committee,  Illi¬ 
nois  Division.  National  Council  of  Defense. 

Prof.  Elizabeth  xMlen.  Universit}^  of  Chicago. 

R.  I.  Scoville,  Dairy  Idivision,  Ih  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Capt.  Charles  E.  ?\rerriam  of  the  Signal  Corps. 
.Aviation  Department.  U.  S.  Army. 

Dr.  Emil  G.  Hirsch  of  Chicago. 

Wednesday,  January  gth. 

Mrs.  Dines  Foelling,  Dean,  Agricultural  College  of 
Iowa,  Ames,  la. 

Mrs.  John  C.  Blev,  Illinois  Housewives’  League. 

Miss  Katherine  Blunt,  Department  of  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics,  Universitv  of  Chicago. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Kelly. 

Mrs.  Kellogg  Fairhank,  Chairman  of  Speakers’ 
Committee,  Illinois  State  Council  of  Defiense. 

Mrs.  Jean  Prescott  Adams,  Lecturer  on  Domestic 
Science. 

Miss  Laura  Mh'nkelman,  Home  Economics  Depart¬ 
ment.  Lewis  Institute. 

Aliss  E^lorence  King.  President,  Women’s  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Commerce  of  Chicago. 

Ali'ss  Agnes  Forman.  \dce  Chairman’  of  Sneakers’ 
Committe'^  nf  AVomen’s  Committee,  Illinois  .State 
Council  of  Defense. 

Cap't.  Lee  Nichols. 


Thursday,  January  loth. 

Dr.  John  Rutledge. 

Isabel  Bevier,  University  of  Illinois. 

1  lenrv  B.  Ward,  University  of  Illinois. 

Carl  B.  Roden,  Librarian,  Chicago  Public  Library. 

David  E.  Shanahan,  Speaker  of  Illinois  House  of 
Representatives. 

E.  Davenport.  Dean  of  College  of  Agriculture.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois. 

\’ictor  Olander,  Secretary  of  Illinois  Federation 
of  Labor. 

Lt.  Andrew  N.  Naismith,  Canadian  Field  Artillery. 

Ih'iday,  January  iith. 

Dr.  Thomas  G.  Hull.  U.  S.  Food  Administration. 

John  Esten  Bolling,  Drying  Systems,  Inc.,  Chicago. 

R.  1.  Scoville. 

Mrs.  Clara  W'itt  of  Kansas  City,  AIo. 

Dr.  Wdlhmr  E.  Post  of  the  Red  Cross  ^Mission  to 
Europe. 

T.  P.  O’Connor,  member  of  the  British  Parliament. 

Lt.  .\.  E.  Naismith. 

Saturday,  January  I2th. 

No  program  was  ]:)OSsible  due  to  storm  conditions. 

Sundav.  January  lyth. 

Dr.  Whn.  T.  Foster,  President  of  Reed  College. 
Portland.  Oregon,  and  meml)er  of  Pacific  Coast 
Red  Cross  Commission  to  Europe. 

Clarence  Darrow  of  Chicago. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Kelly. 

Airs.  Lynden  Evans.  Chairman  of  Committee  in 
charge  of  Demonstrations. 
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ALL  WHO  VISITED  THE  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES  SECTION  LEFT  WITH  A  KF.ENER  APPRECIATION  OF  THEIR 

VALUE  IN  THE  DIET. 


Miss  Gertrude  Van  Hoesen,  Executive  Secretary 
of  Committee  in  Charge  of  Demonstrations. 

Mr.  S.  S.  McClure  of  McClure’s  Magazine. 

Sergt.  Hugh  Desmond,  Canadian  Infantry. 

This  very  formidable  array  of  talent  was  secured 
by  Mr.  C.  R.  Bechtel  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Kelly  of 
Wisconsin,  who  is  now  with  the  U.  S.  Food  Admin¬ 
istration.  The  subjects  treated  bore  upon  the  war 
situation,  either  in  its  general  aspects  or  with  par¬ 
ticular  reference  to  the  food  situation. 

The  matter  of  publicity  was  handled  by  IMr.  Louis 
H.  Hartman  assisted  by  Mr.  M.  J.  Adams. 

The  government  exhibits  occupied  several  large 
sections  and  came  from  the  U.  S.  Food  Administra¬ 
tion.  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries.  In  charge  of  the  Food 
Administration  exhibit  were  Dr.  Thomas  G.  Hull  and 
Mr.  J.  AV.  Cover.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  ex¬ 
hibit  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  A.  A.  Ormsby,  and  that 
of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  by  Mr.  Brown.  In  the  opin¬ 
ion  of  this  Journal,  Washington  overlooked  a  remark¬ 
able  opportunity  in  that  their  exhibits  were  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  dynamic  to  engage  the  attention  to  which  they 
were  entitled.  Particularly  was  the  exhibit  of  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  disappointing  to  those  civilians  who  for 
many  weeks  had  labored  night  and  day  to  bring  about 
a  state  of  affairs  which  would  result  in  an  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  fish  in  Chicago — and  especially  of 
frozen  fish.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  exhibit 
was  limited  to  a  demonstration  of  cottage  cheese,  a 
small  unit  dehydrator  which  was  not  operated  during 
the  course  of  the  Show,  and  a  number  of  placards 
and  cabinets  filled  with  interesting  but  mute  argu¬ 


ments  in  favor  of  an  enlarged  dietary.  The  exhibits 
of  the  United  States  Food  Administration  were  favor¬ 
ably  placed  and  attracted  more  attention  than  did  those 
just  mentioned,  but  they,  too,  suffered  in  comparison 
with  the  balance  of  the  Show.  Part  of  the  federal 
display  would  have  been  considered  adequate  in  a 
purely  static  exhibition,  although  that  is  by  no  means 
true  of  all  of  it. 

The  exhibit  of  the  Fuel  Conservation  Division  of 
the  Illinois  State  Council  of  Defense  was  designed  to 
educate  the  public  in  the  proper  use  of  fuel;  the  Gar¬ 
den  Bureau  of  the  Chicago  Department  of  Public 
Works  gave  an  interesting  showing  of  what  can  be 
done  in  the  way  of  raising  fruits  and  vegetables  in 
vacant  lots  :  and  the  Library  Section  of  the  Illinois 
Division  of  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration  had  a 
working  exhibit  having  to  do  with  the  bibliography  of 
food  conservation  in  all  of  its  aspects. 

Some  time  before  the  appointment  of  the  Patriotic 
Food  Show  Committee,  the  matter  of  securing  ex- 
hihitoi^  was  entrusted  to  Mr.  R.  G.  Gould  of  The 
Aateric.\n  Food  Journal,  whose  labors  were  light¬ 
ened  in  no  small  degree  by  the  action  of  Mr. 
Samuel  Insull  in  loaning  the  services  for  a  period  of 
three  weeks  of  about  a  dozen  of  the  best  salesmen 
on  the  staff  of  the  Commonwealth  Edison  Company. 
Mr.  Jack  Coulter,  a  volunteer  aid,  served  as  Mr. 
Gould’s  principal  assistant  and  gave  valiant  service, 
although  working  in  a  field  foreign  to  his  regular 
vocation. 

The  Show  would  not  have  been  a  possibility  but 
for  the  active  co-operation  of  the  food  industry  and 
it  is  highly  gratifying  to  realize  that  with  but  few 
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CM  ltCN»EI  T0U» 


AMONG  THE  MANY  STARCHY  FOODS  DEMONSTRATED  IN  THE  SECTION  DEVOTED  TO  THAT  SUBJECT  WERE  RYE, 

CORN,  OATS,  RICE,  BARLEY  AND  COTTONSEED  MEAL. 


exceptions  those  who  were  invited  to  co-operate 
availed  themselves  of  that  opportunity.  The  list  of 
exhibitors  who  bought  space  and  exhibited  foods  or 
ecjuipment  approjiriate  to  the  occasion  is  as  follows  : 

Aluminum  Goods  Mfg.  Co.,  Manitowoc,  Wis. ; 
American  Can  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Anchor  Mills, 
Chicago,  Ill.;  Arbuckle  Brothers,  New  York,  N.  Y. ; 
Armour  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  Armour  Grain  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.;  A.  H.  Barber  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Barley 
Foods  Co.,  Morgantown,  W.  Va. ;  Berhalter  Health 
Foods  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  The  Boosters,  Inc.,  Chica¬ 
go,  Ill. ;  Booth  Fisheries  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  Bruns- 
wick-Balke-Collender  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  Bunte  Broth¬ 
ers,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  Burney  Brothers,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  Burn¬ 
ham  &  Morrill  Co.,  Portland.  Maine ;  Carson,  Pirie, 
Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  Chicago  Pickle  Packers, 
Chicago,  Ill.;  Chicago  Toufu  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Corn 
Products  Refining  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Deming  & 
Gould,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  The  Douglas  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa ;  Downey-Farrell  Co.,  Chicago.  Ill. ;  Drying  Sys¬ 
tems,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  Edison  Electric  Appliances 
Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  J.  F.  Elam  Sales  Service,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Ill. ;  Enev  Shortening  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  Foulds 
Milling  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  Fruit  Dispatch  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ;  General  Chemical  Co.,  New  York,  N. 
Y. ;  The  Hebe  Company,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Hills  Broth¬ 
ers  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Hinsdale  Sanitarium, 
Hinsdale,  Ill. ;  Horlick’s  Malted  Milk  Co.,  Racine, 
Wis. ;  Ben  T.  Hosking  &  Bro.,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  Wm. 
Hoyt  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Ice  Cream  Mfg.  of  Chi¬ 
cago.  Chicago,  Ill. ;  Interstate  Cotton  Seed  Assn., 
Memphis,  Tenn. ;  John  F.  Jelke  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.; 
Kellogg  Products,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  J.  L.  Kraft 


Si  Bros.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  Landers,  Frary  &  Clark, 
New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby,  Chicago, 
Ill. ;  McLaughlin  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  McNeil  &  Hig¬ 
gins,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  Miller  &  Hart,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  Min¬ 
neapolis  Cereal  Co.,  Minneapolis.  Minn.;  A.  G.  Morse 
&  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Wm.  J.  Moxley,  Inc.,  Chicago, 
Ill. ;  National  Assn.  White  Corn  Millers,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio;  National  Dairy  Council,  Chicago,  Ill.;  National 
Poultry,  Butter  &  Egg  Association,  Chicago,  Ill. ; 
Novelty  Candy  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  Oelrich  &  Berry 
Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd.,  New  Or¬ 
leans,  La. ;  Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. ;  Potato  Men  of  Chicago,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  Price 
Flavoring  Extract  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  Quaker  Oats 
Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  C.  C.  Robbins,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Ill. ; 
A.  I.  Root  Co.,  Medina,  Ohio ;  Rothschild  &  Co., 
Chicago,  Ill. ;  Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  New  York, 
N.  Y. ;  Rueckheim  Bros.  &  Eckstein,  Chicago,  Ill. ; 
Rumford  Baking  Powder  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Rus¬ 
sell  Miller  Milling  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  Sawyer 
Biscuit  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Schulze  Baking  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.;  Sherer-Gillett  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Thomas 
S.  Smith,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  Southern  Cotton  Oil  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. ;  Sprague,  Warner  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. ; 
Standard  Oil  Co.,  of  Indiana,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  Steele 
Wedeles  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Ill. ; 
Syme  Eagle  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Chas.  W.  Triggs 
Co..  Chicago,  Ill. ;  United  Cereal  Mills,  Quincy.  Ill. ; 
United  Fig  &  Date  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  U.  S.  Slicing 
Machine,  La  Porte.  Ind. ;  Vilter  Mfg.  Co.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. ;  W.  M.  Walker,  Chicago,  Ill. ;  Washburn  Cros- 
bv  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. ;  Waukesha  Pure  Food 
Co.,  Waukesha,  Wis. ;  Wilson  &  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


The  Manufacture  of  Nut  Margarine 


By  Glenn 

The  name,  nut  margarine,  has  l)een  given  to  that 
type  of  oleomargarine  which  contains  only  vege¬ 
table  oils  or  fats.  Generally  these  oils  are  de¬ 
rived  from  the  cocoannt  and  the  peanut,  thus  spon- 
■^oring  the  use  of  the  word  “nut”  in  connection  with 
oleomargarine  to  differentiate  that  product  from  oleo¬ 
margarines  containing  animal  fats.  While  oleomar¬ 
garine  has  been  on  the  market  in  this  country  for  a 
'long  tune,  the  advent  of  nut  margarines  is  com])ara- 
lively  recent,  the  oldest  having  been  available  only  a 
few  years. 

Within  the  last  few  months  there  has  been  a  veri- 
lable  burst  of  nut  margarines  on  the  market  and  there 
are  more  to  come.  Doubtless,  the  disturbed  condition 
of  the' world’s  food  supply  has  been  a  factor  in  the 
increased  production  of  these  products,  but  the  sheer 
merit  of  nut  margarine  is  in  no  small  way  responsible 
for  the  recent  marked  increase  in  its  popularity  as  a 
food  product  among  the  American  people.  It  is, 
indeed,  no  experiment,  for  in  Europe  it  has  been  sold 
for  many  years.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
have  been  slow  to  ado]ff  oleomargarine,  whether  vege¬ 
table  or  animal,  as  a  standard  article  of  diet.  We 
consume  only  about  1^2'  pounds  per  capita,  while  Den¬ 
mark,  a  countrv  famed  for  its  dairving  interests,  uses 
43  pounds.  Norway,  another  country  of  no  small  im¬ 
portance  in  the  output  of  dairy  products,  consumes 
33J/2  pounds  per  capita  :  Holland,  a  great  dairying  coun¬ 
try.  selling  vast  quantities  of  butter  to  other  nations. 
use=:  20  pounds :  and  Great  Britain  8E2  pounds  per 
capita.  The  reason  for  our  slowness  in  making  use 
of  these  products  must  be  psychological.  Perhaps  it 
is  a  combination  of  the  tendency  of  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  toward  extravagance  in  their  food  products  and 
their  prejudice  against  the  use  of  anything  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  time-honored  butter. 

Raw  Materials  Used. 

Hie  ingredients  of  nut  margarines  are:  first,  hard 
fats,  the  great  bulk  of  which  are  derived  from  the 
cocoanut,  although  palm  kernel  oil  and  hydrogenated 
or  hardened  oils  are  used  in  considerable  quantities  : 
second,  soft  fats  or  those  which  are  liquid  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  the  most  important  of  which  are  peanut 
oil.  cottonseed  oil.  corn  oil,  sesame  oil,  colza  oil.  rape 
and  soya  bean  oils.  In  this  country  very  little  other 
than  peanut  oil  is  used  in  nut  margarine,  though  so 
far  as  quality  and  physical  properties  are  concerned 
any  of  the  others  could  be  substituted.  The  third 
ingredient  is  cultured  milk,  and  the  fourth  salt. 

The  Hard  Fats. 

The  flavor  of  butter  results  from  the  growth  of  bac¬ 
teria  in  the  milk  from  which  it  is  churned.  It  does 
not  come  from  the  butter  fat  itself.  A  nut  margarine, 
to  be  acceptable  as  a  substitute,  must  possess  a  flavor 
like  that  of  butter.  Therefore,  the  oils  from  which  it 
is  made  must  have  no  characteristic  flavor  of  their 
own  which  would  necessarily  be  different  from  that  of 
butter,  since  such  a  flavor  would  mingle  with  that  of 
the  milk  and  impart  a  foreign  taste  to  the  finished 
product.  Eor  this  reason  the  oils,  after  being  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  raw  materials,  are  subjected  to  a  very 
careful  refining  and  deodorizing  process  which  ren¬ 
ders  them  bland  and  tasteless.  In  fact,  the  quality  of 
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oils  for  nut  margarine  is  measured  by  the  degree  of 
neutrality  of  their  flavor.  The  refining  consists  in 
removing,  by  treatment  with  caustic  soda,  all  the  fatty 
acids  which  may  he  present.  These  acids  differ  mate¬ 
rially  in  flavor  from  the  neutral  oil  whence  they 
were  derived.  After  neutralization  the  oils  are 
bleached  with  fullers  earth  and  then  subjected  to  a 
current  of  super-heated  steam,  sometimes  in  an  open 
tank  and  sometimes  under  a  vacuum.  The  passage  of 
the  steam  through  the  oil  removes  the  volatile  mate¬ 
rials  which  give  the  oil  its  characteristic  flavor  and 
unpleasant  taste. 

In  the  manufacture  of  cocoanut  oil  the  dried  meats 
of  the  cocoanut — termed  copra — are  crushed.  That  is, 
the  oil  is  gotten  out  of  them.  All  vegetable  oils,  when 
the  envelope  which  nature  puts  around  them  is  broken, 
tend  to  become  rancid  and  ill-tasting.  In  the  making 
of  copra  the  cocoanut  is  broken  and  its  meat  dried  in 
one  of  several  ways,  some  of  which  are  very  crude, 
the  result  being  that  the  oil  is  damaged  to  such  an 
extent  that  a  careful  refining,  bleaching  and  deodoriz¬ 
ing  is  necessary.  When  derived  from  a  first  class 
copra,  a  properly  bleached  and  refined  cocoanut  oil  is 
a  snow  white  solid  possessing  no  characteristic  flavor. 
At  about  76  degrees  E.  it  becomes  liquid.  This  melt¬ 
ing  point  varies  somewhat,  due  to  the  location  from 
which  the  oil  is  secured,  climatic  conditions  prevailing 
during  the  development  of  the  nut  and  the  handling  of 
the  copra  and  oil  previous  to  refining.  Sometimes,  in 
order  to  vary  the  melting  point  of  cocoanut  oil.  it  is 
chilled  and  pressed  in  hydraulic  presses  and  the  oils, 
liquid  at  th.e  temperature  at  which  the  operation  takes 
]:>lace,  are  removed  and  the  solid  crystals  of  higher 
melting  jioint  remain.  The  oil  generally  used  by  mar¬ 
garine  makers,  however,  is  the  whole  cocoanut  oil. 

Palm  kernels  are  the  seeds  of  a  species  of  palm 
bearing  an  oil  fruit.  These  kernels  are  surrounded  by 
a  hard  shell  which  is  removed  in  the  locality  where 
the  nuts  are  grown.  By  far  the  greatest  proportion  of 
the  palm  kernels  crushed  comes  from  the  west  coast 
of  Africa.  This  oil  is  verv  much  like  cocoanut  oil. 
both  in  appearance  and  in  chemical  and  physical  prop¬ 
erties.  In  fact,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  tell  them 
apart  in  a  mixture.  There  is  no  reason,  however,  so 
far  as  the  ultimate  consumer  is  concerned,  why  palm 
kernel  oil  should  not  be  substituted  in  part  or  in  whole 
for  cocoanut  oil. 

Hydrogenated  Oils, 

Recently  a  new  phase  of  the  edible  oil  industry  has 
been  developed,  that  of  hardening  or  hydrogenation. 
Bv  this  jM'ocess  liquid  oils,  such  as  peanut,  cottonseed, 
soya  bean — in  fact,  any  liquid,  animal  or  vegetable  oils, 
are  hardened  by  a  chemical  treatment  which  adds 
hydrogen  to  them.  When  the  process  is  properly  han¬ 
dled,  the  melting  point  of  the  resulting  material  can 
be  regulated  to  a  nicety  and  the  oils  contain  no  appre¬ 
ciable  amounts  of  deleterious  substances,  so  that  they 
are  therefore  perfectlv  wholesome  and,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  legitimate  constituents  of  edible  products.  The 
soft  oils  are  obtained  by  pressing  in  hydraulic  presses 
the  material  in  which  they  are  found  in  nature.  Inas¬ 
much  as  all  of  them  possess  some  flavor,  they  are  re¬ 
fined  and  deodorized  before  use.  The  nut  margarines 
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of  the  United  States  are  white,  so  that  these  oils  must 
also  be  bleached  to  a  pale  straw  shade.  We  find  them 
then  as  bland,  tasteless  oils  of  very  light  color  and 
free  from  admixtures  of  any  sort.  None  but  the  finest 
are  used  for  margarine  manufacture. 

Milk. 

The  milk  used  for  nut  margarine  is  skimmed  or 
whole  milk  or  whole  milk  to  which  cream  has  been 
added.  The  decision  as  to  which  type  will  be  used 
depends  on  the  will  of  the  manufacturer.  As  a  rule, 
however,  a  skimmed  or  whole  milk  is  generally  used. 
When  this  material  is  brought  into  the  factory  it  is 
first  pasteurized.  That  is,  all  bacteria  present  are 
killed.  Then  there  is  added  to  it  a  pure  culture  of  a 
lactic  acid-producing  bacterium.  These  bacteria  feed 
upon  the  milk  sugar  and  by  their  life  produce  froin  it 
lactic  acid  which  sours  the  milk.  A  great  deal  of 
research  has  been  done  on  this  subject  and  there  are 
now  available  pure  cultures  of  bacteria  which,  when 
the  milk  is  properly  ripe,  will  give  to  it  a  flavor  which 
is  day  by  day  uniform  in  quality  and  strength.  In 
order  to  do  this,  absolute  cleanliness  must  prevail,  for 
if  other  bacteria  are  left  in  the  milk  they  will  impart 
to  it  their  own  flavors  and  these  would  be  prejudicial 
to  the  quality  of  the  finished  product. 

The  last  ingredient  is  common  salt,  of  which 
nothing  need  be  said. 

The  First  Step :  Preparing  the  Milk. 

With  the  raw  materials  once  in  the  factory,  the 
steps  of  the  manufacturing  process  are  these : 

First,  the  mdlk  is  pasteurized  and  ripened.  This  is 
done  in  steam-jacketed  tanks  containing  an  agitator. 
The  essential  element  is  temperature  control,  for  the 
heat  must  not  be  raised  too  high  or  the  milk  will  be 
changed  in  physical  characteristics  and  flavor,  while  if 
it  is  not  high  enough  the  bacteria  will  not  be  killed.  In 
the  ripening  process  prescribed  conditions  must  be 
rigidly  maintained,  for  the  temperature  at  which  the 
action  takes  place  controls  the  rate  and  extent  of  its 
progress.  Obviously,  to  secure  a  uniform  re^jt,  ab¬ 
solute  control  must  be  had. 

Mixing  the  Fats. 

The  second  step  is  to  mix  and  melt  the  various  hard 
fats,  and  this  is  done  in  steam-jacketed  tanks,  ecjuipped 
with  agitators.  In  some  factories  the  soft  fat  is 
blended  with  the  hard  at  this  point,  while  in  others 
blending  takes  place  in  the  churn.  The  percentage  of 
soft  fat  in  the  mixture  varies  with  the  hardness  of  the 
hard  fat  and  with  the  season  of  the  year.  The  harder 
the  cocoanut  oil,  the  more  liquid  oil  must  be  added  to 
make  the  finished  product  of  the  right  consistency. 
In  the  summer  temperatures  are  higher  and  the  mar¬ 
garine,  when  in  use,  will  be  softer,  and  consecjuently 
less  soft  oil  must  be  used  during  that  season.  The 
amount  of  soft  oil  added  varies  from  5  to  .2,5  ^er  cent. 
There  is  no  set  rule  about  it.  Some  factories  in  this 
country  average  about  20  per  cent.  The  average  for 
all  European  margarines  is  given  roughly  as  25.8  per 
cent  of  the  margarine  as  sold,  and  the  figure  for 
Danish  margarine  is  22.7  per  cent,  so  it  can  be  seen 
that  our  practice  follows  closely  upon  that  of  the 
European  countries.  The  fat  when  melted  is  run  into 
the  churn  at  a  predetermined  and  definite  temperature 
with  the  cultured  milk.  If  the  soft  fat  has  not  been 
mixed  with  the  hard  fat  when  the  latter  was  melted 
it  is  now  added. 

Churning  the  Milk  and  Fats. 

The  amount  of  milk  used  varies  from  2^Jx>-3-5  per 


cent  of  the  whole  mixture.  In  determining  this  point 
the  operator  uses  his  skill  and  judgment. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  churning  oper¬ 
ation  is  to  form  an  emulsion  of  the  milk  with  the  oil 
in  order  that  the  utmost  degree  of  contact  of  the  two 
may  be  brought  about.  Inasmuch  as  an  emulsion  con¬ 
sists  of  minute  droplets  of  the  oil  in  the  milk,  the  sur¬ 
face  at  which  contact  is  made  is  very  great  indeed, 
and  so  the  ettect  of  one  upon  the  other  is  at  a  maxi¬ 
mum.  The  temperature  of  the  liquids  in  the  churn 
must  be  very  carefully  watched  and  the  operation 
stopped  at  the  time  when  the  emulsion  is  most  perfect. 
The  hard  and  soft  fats  and  cultured  milk  are  now  in 
closest  possible  contact  with  each,  other. 

Solidifying  the  Emulsion. 

d'he  next  step  is  to  solidify  this  emulsion.  This  is 
accomplished  in  one  of  two  ways,  the  most  prevalent 
in  this  country  being  to  run  the  emulsion  from  the 
churn  into  a  stream  of  ice  water  which  instantly 
solidifies  it,  because  at  that  temperature  the  cocoanut 
oil  is  solid.  The  solidified  fat  containing  the  milk  is 
now  separated  from  the  water  and  placed  in  sweet, 
clean  wooden  boxes  mounted  on  wheels  and  are  run 
into  a  room  where  they  are  allowed  to  ripen.  The 
other  method  is  to  run  the  emulsion  onto  chilled  rolls, 
which  cause  its  solidification,  and  from  these  rolls  the 
material  is  moved  to  the  ripening  room. 

Ripening  and  Working. 

The  temperature  of  this  room  must  be  kept  abso¬ 
lutely  constant,  for  here  two  things  happen.  The  bac¬ 
teria  in  the  milk  continue  to  work  and  thus  produce 
flavor-giving  substances  which  are  absorbed  by  the  fat. 
This  development  goes  on  best  at  certain  tempera¬ 
tures  close  to  70  degrees.  In  order,  then,  to  insure 
uniformity  of  product,  the  rate  of  this  development 
must  be  constant  and  thus  its  extent  always  the  same. 

There  is  also  a  change  in  the  physical  condition  of 
the  fat.  The  fat  has  a  tendency  to  form  crystals  of 
appreciable  size,  and  when  this  takes  place  to  any  ex¬ 
tent,  the  margarine  is  said  to  be  grainy.  A  grainy 
margarine  is  not  a  desirable  one  in  that  it  departs  from 
butter  and  therefore  is  not  pleasins"  to  the  eye  of  the 
consumer,  although  there  is  no  difference  in  flavor 
between  a  smooth  and  a  grainy  margarine  and  they 
are  otherwise  identical.  After  this  ripening  process 
the  mixture  is  placed  in  a  machine  which  works  it  on 
a  large  circular  rotating  table.  Plates  are  set  in  such 
a  way  that  the  material  is  turned  in  from  the  outside 
and  out  from  the  inside.  There  is  also  a  large  fluted 
roll  which  passes  over  the  butter,  forcing  it  down  and 
thus  squeezing  it.  The  result  of  this  operation  is  to 
force  out  the  excess  water  and  milk  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  work  in  the  added  salt.  The  operation  is  also 
performed  at  a  definite  temperature  and  the  amounts  of 
salt  added  are  carefullv  weighed.  When  finished,  the 
margarine  contains  about  i  per  cent  of  the  original 
gplid  milk  curd.  ' 

From  this  talde  the  material  goes  to  the  room  in 
which  it  is  made  into  prints  by  hand.  It  is  spread  out 
in  a  layer  of  proper  depth  and  then  a  print  box  is 
forced  through  it  and  its  space  filled,  and  a  print  is 
formed.  These  are  ]:)laced  in  large  trav-like  boxes, 
mounted  on  wheels,  and  run  into  the  chilling  room  to 
set.  The  low  temperature  stops  all  action  and  hardens 
the  margarine,  which  is  then  wrapper  in  paper,  inserted 
in  a  paraffin-coated  carton  and  is  ready  for  the  market. 
Why  Nut  Margarine  Should  Be  Used. 

From  this  brief  description  of  the  manufacturing 
process  it  can  readily  be  seen  that,  when  properly  made 
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in  a  well-operated  factory,  nut  margarine  is  as  whole¬ 
some  and  clean  a  food  as  can  be  had.  Our  govern¬ 
ment  further  safeguards  the  public  by  demanding  that 
everything  that  goes  into  nut  margarines  shall  be 
sterilized,  and  it  sends  its  inspectors  frequently  to 
these  plants  to  see  that  they  are  kept  clean  and  free 
from  all  sources  of  contamination.  This  combination 
of  precautions  precludes  there  being  any  disease-car¬ 
rying  bacteria  in  the  product  as  it  leaves  the  factory. 
Further,  it  is  to  the  manufacturer’s  interest  to  keep 
everything  clean,  since  if  he  fails  to  do  so  his  product 
is  liable  to  be  deficient  in  keeping  properties  and  thus/ 
to  become  unpopular.  / 

Nut  margarines  are  delicate  and  should  be  handled 
with  care.  Co-operation  on  the  part  of  middlemen] 
and  grocers  in  handling  shipments  would  help  to  safe-/ 
guard  the  public  and  popularize  the  material.  Foit 
instance,  if  the  grocery  receiving  force,  when  they  see 
the  word  ‘'oleomargarine”  on  the  box,  instead  of 
carelessly  throwing  the  box  to  one  side,  would  put  itt 
at  once  into  the  cooler,  as  they  would  a  shipment  of 
hrst-class  creamery  hotter,  there  would  be  less  tend¬ 
ency  toward  contamination.  In  almost  all  instances 
when  oleomargarine  has  been  received  in  a  spoiled 
condition,  this  is  due  to.  the  fact  that  after  leaving  the 
factory  it  came  in  contact  with  bacteria,  or  flavor- 
imparting  bodies,  which  contaminated  it.  For  instance, 
one  shipment  was  made  in  a  car  partly  filled  with 
oranges,  some  of  which  were  rotten,  and  the  mar¬ 
garine  suffered  in  consequence  through  no  fault  what¬ 
ever  of  the  manufacturer. 

Nut  margarines  are  always  fresh  when  shipped  from 
the  factory.  A  well-operated  factory  will  insist  upon 
weekly  orders  from  its  jobbers,  rather  than  allow  them 
to  take  a  big  stock  and  order  at  less  frequent  intervals. 
Furthermore,  there  is  no  period  of  the  season  when, 
b}^  reason  of  a  surplus  of  raw  materials,  it  is  necessary 
to  make  up  amounts  of  nut  margarine  in  excess  of  the 
demand  and  then  store  it.  The  raw  materials  for  this 
product  have  a  constant  source  and  thus  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  to  meet  the  current  demand. 

One  thing  a  discerning  buyer  wants  in  his  food  is 
uniformity.  There  is  no  food  product  which  is  so 
susceotible  to  means  of  control  which  make  for  uni¬ 
formity  as  nut  margarine.  For  instance,  all  raw  mate¬ 
rials  can  be  tested  and  proved  chemically  to  be  sweet 
and  pure  and  to  possess  a  neutral  flavor  before  they 
go  into  the  process  at  all.  Then  the  ripening  of  the 
milk,  in  regard  to  both  the  purity  and  character  of  the 
culture,  and  the  extent  of  the  process,  is  under  abso¬ 
lute  control.  For  instance,  the  process  is  stopped 
when  a  chemical  test  shows  that  a  certain  amount  of 
lactic  acid  has  been  formed.  The  other  elements  in 
the  development  of  the  flavor,  such  as  the  temoerature 
throug-hout  each  step  and  the  length  of  time  the  nearly 
finished  product  is  allowed  to  develop  its  flavor,  are 
also  within  control,  and  the  texture  of  the  product  can 
be  varied  by  proper  manipulation  of  temperatures, 
timing  and  methods  of  handling.  And.  lastly,  the 
melting  point  can  be  varied  to  suit  the  climatic  condi¬ 
tions  which  are  to  exist  between  production  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  the  product  by  the  addition,  as  was  stated 
previouslv.  of  more  or  less  soft  oil.  The  more  oil 
present,  the  lower  the  melting  point.  In  this  part  of 
the  country  more  soft  oil  is  added  in  winter  and  less 
in  summer,  thus  insuring  a  more  nearly  uniform  con¬ 
dition  when  the  butter  reaches  the  table. 

Nut  margarines  contain  no  animal  fat  whatever. 
They  are  purely  vegetable,  so  that  those  who,  by  rea¬ 


son  of  creed  or  preference,  prefer  vegetable  products 
can  satisfy  their  demand  by  the  purchase  of  nut  mar¬ 
garines. 

Digestibility  and  Food  Value. 

In  the  processes  of  digestion  nut  margarines  are  no 
stumbling  block,  for  repeated  experiments  have  proved 
that  vegetable  fats  are  equal  to  all  animal  fats,  and  in 
some  cases  better,  in  their  rate  and  completeness  of 
digestion.  Our  own  government  experts  have  found, 
for  instance,  that  the  completeness  of  digestibility  of 
common  vegetable  oils  is  as  follows ; 

Per  Cent. 


Olive  oil . 97-8 

Cottonseed  oil . 97-8 

Peanut  oil  . 98.3 

Cocoanut  oil  . 97-9 

Sesame  oil  . 98.6 


In  other  words,  they  are  practically  identical.  Bourot 
and  Jean  showed  that  creamery  butter  was  96  per  cent 
digestible,  while  nut  margarine  was  98  per  cent,  and 
Von  Gerlach  found  that  both  were  97  per  cent.  These 
figures  prove  that  nut  margarines  are  equal  in  rate  and 
extent  of  digestion  to  dairy  or  creamery  butter  and  to 
oleomargarines,  and  that,  in  fact,  there  is  no  appre¬ 
ciable  difference  between  the  three.  It  has  been  fur¬ 
ther  proved  that  the  fats  found  in  creamery  or  dairy 
butter  and  animal  or  nut  margarine  all  have  practically 
the  same  food  or  energy-producing  value.  And,  fur¬ 
ther.  pound  for  pound  the  fats  will  produce  two  and 
one-half  times  as  much  energy  as  protein  or  carbo¬ 
hydrate.  Therefore  one  ought  to  eat  a  proper  propor¬ 
tion  of  fats  to  keep  his  diet  well  balanced.  Taste  and 
]')Ocketbook  can  control  one’s  choice  as  to  what  fats 
will  be  used  as  a  spread  for  bread  and  in  the  kitchen, 
since  all  fats  are  equal  when  it  comes  to  the  amount 
of  nourishment  and  energy  they  will  furnish  the  body. 

Recently  much  has  been  done  and  said  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  fat-soluble  accessory  growth  substances,  some¬ 
times  called  food  hormones  or  vitamines.  It  has  been 
shown  that  vegetable  oils  do  not  contain  in  appreciable 
anioiu^,  s  the^e  materials  necessary  to  the  proper  growth 
and  development  of  animal  life.  The  niaterials  do 
occur,  however,  in  animal  fats,  green  vegetables,  milk, 
butter,  eggs  and  other  bodies.  Some  have  gone  so  fat 
as  to  say  that  nut  margarines  should  not  be  fed  to" 
children  because  they  lack  these  materials.  However, 
when  one  Considers  how  very  small  a  proportion  of  a 
child’s  diet  consists  of  butter  and  that  a  properly  fed 
child  will  receive  these  substances  in  much  larger 
amounts  from  foods  which  form  a  far  greater  propor 
tion  of  his  diet  than  butter,  as,  for  instance,  green 
vegetables,  milk  and  eggs,  one  wonders  whether  the 
substitution  of  a  hormone-free  butter  would  produce 
an  appreciable  effect  upon  the  growth  of  the  child. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to  siigp^est  that 
while  the  literature  on  the  subiect  shows  that  the  vege¬ 
table  fats  in  nut  margarine  which  supplant  the  milk- 
fats  in  hutter  contain  no  food  hormones,  it  does  not 
say  that  the  complete  nut  butters  do  not.  Inasmuch 
as  milk  contains  oil-soluble  food  accessory  substances, 
and  the  fats,  although  free  from  them  in  themselves, 
are  brought  in  intimate  contact  with  milk  in  the  process 
of  manufacture,  is  it  not  likelv.  or  at  least  possible, 
that  these  materials  are  dissolved  bv  the  fats  of  nut 
margarines  and  are.  therefore,  present  in  the  finished 
product.  thouHi  not  in  the  fat  ingredients  of  it? 

Apronos  of  this  ouestion.  we  ouote  from  an  editorial 
in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  as 
follows : 
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“Despite  the  importance  of  these  researches  and  the 
unquestioned  information  which  they  furnish  in  har¬ 
mony  with  many  data  already  established  by  American 
investigators,  we  believe  that  in  fairness  to  the  many 
useful  butter  substitutes  and  margarines  now  avail¬ 
able.  a  word  of  caution  should  be  uttered.  No  one 
has  questioned  the  edibility  and  the  high  degree  of 
dige.stibility  of  essentially  all  of  these  products  that 
have  been  examined  as  to  their  alimentary  utilization. 
In  this  respect,  like  the  familiar  fats,  they  leave  little 
to  be  desired.  Oleomargarine  has  long  been  immune 


from  attack  on  the  ground  of  poor  digestibility  by  its 
numerous  frequently  unfair  detractors.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fat-soluble  food  hormones  or  vitamines  are 
reported  to  be  present  in  the  leaves  of  green  vegetables 
as  well  as  in  the  milk,  butter  and  eggs  that  are  com¬ 
monly  found  in  the  usual  dietary.  A  liberal  varied 
ration  is  thus  likely  to  avert  danger  of  lack  of  vita- 
mines.  We  must  not  go  to  the  extreme  of  forgetting 
the  calorific  value  of  fats  quite  aside  from  their  con¬ 
tent  of  food  accessory  substances.” 


Cereal  Substitutes  for  Wheat 

By  Carl'  Miner, 
of  the  Minei  Laboratories,  Chicago. 


WE  MUST  use  less  wheat.  During  1917,  in  spite 
of  all  the  reasons  to  the  contrary,  the  per 
capita  consumption  of  wheat  in  this  country 
was  actually  above  normal.  This  is  readily  explained: 
as  in  all  periods  of  high-priced  foodstuffs  those  who 
could  not  afford  the  more  expensive  foods  like  meat 
and  vegetables  increased  their  consumptions  of  the 
great  staple — wheat  bread.  As  a  result,  we  are  now 
facing  the  absolute  necessity  of  reducing  our  wheat 
consumption,  and  to  this  end  the  Federal  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  assumed  complete  control  of  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  wheat  crop  and  is  doing  everything 
ix)ssible  to  insure  its  proper  utilization. 

Wheatless  days,  no  high-grade  patent  flour  and  no 
food  wheat  in  poultry  feeds  are  realities  and  much 
more  stringent  restriction  of  our  use  of  wheat  is  a 
probability  of  the  immediate  future. 

Other  Cereals  Must  Replace  Wheat. 

We  cannot  save  the  necessary  amount  of  wheat 
merely  by  eating  less.  We  must  eat  something  else  in 
place  of  it,  and  the  obvious  substitutes  are  the  other 
foodstuffs  of  the  same  class,  that  is,  the  cereals — corn, 
oats,  barley,  rye,  buckwheat,  rice,  and  the  grain 
sorghums.  The  problem  of  increasing  our  consump¬ 
tion  of  these  cereals  is  primarily  the  problem  of  the 
direct  replacement  of  wheat  by  either  complete  or 
partial  substitution  in  food  products  where  wheat  is 
the  only  cereal  now  used. 

On  the  basis  of  government  reports,  one  is  justified 
in  assuming  that  approximately  two-thirds  of  our 
cereal  food  consists  of  wheat — the  remaining  one-third 
l>eing  divided  among  the  other  cereals.  This  is  not 
due  to  an  overwhelming  production  of  wheat,  for  the 
wheat  crop  of  this  country  weighs  about  the  same- 
amount  as  the  oat  crop  and  about  one-fourth  as  much 
as  the  corn.  These  are  the  three  important  cereal 
crops,  for  the  production  of  all  the  other  cereals  to¬ 
gether — barley,  rye,  buckwheat  and  the  rest — amounts 
to  less  than  one-half  the  weight  of  the  oat  or  wheat 
crop.  These  figures  seem  to  validate  the  statement 
that  as  a  nation  we  prefer  for  our  cereal  food  wheat 
and  wheat  mainly  in  the  form  of  white  flour,  since  it 
is  as  white  flour  that  most  of  our  humanly-consumed 
wheat  is  marketed.  Further,  they  justify  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  no  actual  shortage  of  cereal  foodstuffs  exists 
except  such  as  is  produced  by  our  own  insistence  on 
having  the  cereal  we  prefer.  The  corn  and  oats  pro¬ 
duced  and  not  used  for  human  food,  amount  to  fully 
six  times  as  much  as  the  wheat  used  for  human  food. 

Moreover,  there  is  at  present  no  sound  scientific 
basis  for  judgiup-  that  the  milled  products  from  wheat 
(lifter  substantially  in  their  food  value  from  the  milled 


products  of  other  cereals. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  following  table  of  analyses 
that  the  listed  products  are  very  similar  in  composi¬ 
tion.  All  are  classed  as  carbohydrate  foods,  as  con¬ 
taining  high  percentages  of  carbohydrates  and  low 
percentages  of  protein,  fat  and  fiber,  and  as  having 
heat  of  combustion  values  var}dng  within  compara¬ 
tively  narrow  limits. 


Oat  Corn  R_ve  Barley  Rice  Wheat 
Pdour  Flour  Flour  Flour  Flour  Flour 

%  %  •%  %  %  % 

Moi.sture  .  8.1  11.0  9.5  10.3  9.3  ,  12.00 

Crude  Protein.  ..  15.5  8.6  15.1  11.1  6.7  11.50 

Crude  Fat  .  6.1  1.2  2.4  1.5  0.7  0.75 

Ash  .  1.6  0.4  1.6  1.4  0.8  0.47 

Crude  Fiber  .  1.6  1.0  0.9  0.7  0.6  0.18 

Carbohydrates  .  .67.1  77.8  70.5  75.0  81.9  75.10 


Fuel  value — calo¬ 
ries  per  Ib.... 1,795  1,645  1,630  1,640  1,660  1,620 

With  the  exception  of  potatoes,  no  other  foods  are 
available  in  this  country  in  such  quantities  as  to  be 
considered  in  the  class  of  substitutes  for  wheat.  These 
cereals  are  not  only  similar  in  their  content  of  the 
components  listed  in  the  table — the  constituents  com¬ 
monly  considered  in  determining  food  value — but  they 
are  also  so  similar  in  the  other  and  less  well-known 
characteristics,  such  as  vitamine  content  and  nature  of 
protein,  that  there  is  nothing  in  their  chemical  com¬ 
position  to  indicate  that  any  one  of  the  other  cereals 
may  not  be  efficiently  substituted  for  a  considerable 
percentage  of  the  wheat  in  the  normal  American 
dietary. 

Bread  the  Food  in  Which  Substitution  Must  Be 

Made. 

Just  as  we  have  come  to  take  most  of  the  cereal  por¬ 
tion  of  our  ration  in  the  form  of  wheat,  so  we  have 
l^ecome  habituated  to  using  that  wheat  as  white  bread, 
and  it  is  probably  well  within  the  facts  to  assume  that 
75 U-  of  the  wheat  consumed  for  human  food  is  eaten 
in  this  form.  This  means  that  the  great  problem  in 
the  substitution  of  other  cereals  for  wheat  is  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  utilizing  these  in  a  bread  as  similar  as  possible 
to  the  white  bread  to  which  we  are  accustomed. 

We  must  admit  at  once  that  we  are  absolutely  un¬ 
able  to  produce  from  any  other  flour  the  same  light 
bread  that  we  can  make  from  wheat  flour.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  wheat  contains  gluten  which  when 
moist  is  sticky  and  tenacious — more  like  chewing  gum 
than  any  other  common  substance — and  which  gives 
its  own  characteristics  to  the  dough,  enabling  it  to  be 
ex]5anded  to  large  volume  without  falling.  No  other 
flour  has  this  characteristic  and  consec|uently  no  other 
flour  will  make  bread  in  which  the  ratio  of  weight  to 
volume  is  the  same  as  in  wheat  bread.  For  this  rea- 
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son  we  are  unable  at  present  to  produce  a  bread  even 
remotely  resembling  wheat  bread  without  adding  a 
considerable  amount  of  wheat  flour.  Our  problem 
therefore  becomes  the  problem  of  producing  bread 
from  wheat  flour  as  a  basis  with  the  addition  of  as 
large  a  percent  as  possible  of  some  other  cereal  or 
cereals. 

To  the  solution  of  this  problem  bakers,  housewives, 
chemists,  milling  and  baking  technologists  have  bent 
their  energies  during  recent  months.  So  far  little  has 
been  accomplished  for  which  we  can  claim  novelty  or 
originality.  The  addition  of  any  other  cereal  flour  to 
wheat  flour  reduces  the  volume  of  the  resultant  loaf 
and  in  most  cases  gives  a  loaf  of  darker  color,  both  of 
which  characteristics  are  less  attractive  to  the  average 
consumer.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  resultant  loaf 
is  of  a  flavor  superior  in  the  judgment  of  many  per¬ 
sons  to  the  straight  wheat  loaf.  The  concensus  of 
opinion  among  baking  experts  appears  to  be  that  in  a 
commercial  bakery  io%  of  corn  meal  or  flour,  or  20% 
of  rolled  oats  or  barley  flour  can  be  used  with  wheat 
flour  to  produce  a  loaf  of  volume,  texture  and  flavor 
that  will  satisfy  the  public.  Since  corn  and  oats  are 
available  in  abundant  quantities  it  seems  wise  to  con¬ 
centrate  our  efforts  on  improving  the  methods  of 
utilizing  these  rather  than  in  using  other  cereals  less 
available  quantitatively  and  commercially.  This  con¬ 
centration  of  effort  on  corn  and  oats  should  not,  how¬ 
ever,  exclude  from  consideration  other  possible  sub¬ 
stitutes — such,  for  example,  as  barley,  of  which  we 
produce  200.000,000  bushels  annually  and  which  is  at 
present  utilized  for  human  food  in  very  limited  quan¬ 
tities.  Excellent  flour  can  be  made  from  barley  and 
one  large  firm  of  millers  has  already  set  aside  a  small 
mill  for  its  production.  The  grain  sorghums,  kafir, 
milo,  feterita,  and  kaoliang  which  are  beginning  to  be 
raised  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  southern  por¬ 
tion  of  the  country  can  be  milled  to  produce  flour  and 
meal  of  about  the  same  character  as  corn  flour  and 
meal  and  when  used  in  admixture  with  90%  of  wheat 
flour  they  produce  a  verv  attractive  bread.  * 
Other  Food  Uses  of  Wheat. 

‘  So  far  we  have  dealt  only  with  the  substitution  of 
other  cereals  for  wheat  in  the  baking  of  bread.  There 
is  a  very  large  consumption  of  wheat  flour  in  the 
production  of  other  foodstuffs.  Crackers,  cakes,  pies, 
muffins  and  biscuits  among  the  baked  products,  and 
in  addition  puddings,  gravies,  thick  soups,  noodles, 
pancakes  and  many  other  items  in  the  normal  bill-of- 
fare  require  the  use  of  considerable  quantities  of  wheat 
flour.  In  many  of  these  foods  other  cereal  flour  may 
be  partially  or  completely  substituted.  “ 

Where  mere  thickening  is  required  many  cooks  al¬ 
ready  use^corn  starch,  and  since  this  thickening  action 


is  due  entirely  to  the  gelatinization  of  the  starch  pres¬ 
ent  and  the  efficiency  of  the  material  is  measured  by 
its  starch  content,  there  is  no  reason  why  that  material 
or  any  one  of  the  cereal  flours  should  not  completely 
take  the  place  of  wheat  flour  for  this  purpose.  In  pas¬ 
tries,  cakes,  biscuits,  muffins  and  similar  baked  prod¬ 
ucts  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  produce  anything  closely 
resembling  the  results  to  which  we  are  accustomed 
without  the  use  of  substantial  per  cents  of  wheat  flour, 
because  of  the  lack,  as  already  explained,  of  gluten  in 
other  cereals.  However,  careful  experimentation  with 
the  substitute  flours  we  are  considering  will  eventually 
discover  a  combination  which  will  result  in  saving  a 
very  large  per  cent  of  the  wheat  flour  now  used  for 
these  products ;  for  example,  it  is  possible  to  make 
both  an  excellent  baking  powder  biscuit  and  waffles 
from  a  mixture  of  80%  wheat  flour  and  20%  barley 
or  corn  flour.  This  is  a  problem  especially  adapted 
to  solution  by  the  cook  and  housewife  and  it  is  one 
in  which  their  co-operation  can  be  of  great  value. 

The  statement  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  preparing  pancakes  and  puddings,  dumplings 
and  all  the  multitudes  of  cookies,  sweet  breadstuffs= 
and  the  like.  Many  of  these  problems  must  be  solved 
by  the  individual  housewife  by  experiment  and  in  this 
work  she  must  adopt  new  standards  and  not  be  con¬ 
tent  to  determine  only  how  closely  the  result  of  experi¬ 
ment  resembles  the  wheat  flour  product  but  also 
whether  it  is  itself  edible  and  attractive  without  regard 
to  former  standards. 

One  of  the  difficulties  the  housewife  will  encounter 
will  be  that  of  obtaining  the  raw  materials  with  which 
to  work.  She  can  buv  wheat  flour,  corn  meal,  and 
rolled  oats,  but  barley  flour  and  corn  flour  are  difficult 
to  obtain  at  the  grocery.  It  seems  probable,  however, 
that  this  difficulty  will  very  soon  be  overcome. 

Other  Uses  of  the  Cereals. 

Naturally  we  may  conserve  wheat  by  using  other 
cereals  in  other  ways  than  as  substitutes  for  wheat. 
The  use  of  these  cereals  should  be  encouraged  in  every 
possible  manner,  since  every  pound  of  them  used,  for 
human  food  decreases  by  a  similar  amount  the  quantity 
of  wheat  required  for  that  purpose.  Corn  meal  mush, 
hominy,  boiled  rice,  pearled  barley,  are  excellent  foods 
and  susceptible  of  use  as  the  basis  of  a  wide  rangg 
of  attractive  food  forms. 

Remember  that  every  individual  has  his  share  of 
this  work  to  do ;  the  baker,  cook  and  housewife  muSf 
produce  foods  of  maximum  palatability  and  minimum, 
wheat  content,  but  the  person  who  consumes  food- 
without  producing  has  just  as  great  a  duty  to  make  an 
effort  to  appreciate  the  advantasres  of  new  food  form's 
and  not  to  present  an  insuperable  wall  of  prejudice  to 
the  efforts  of  the  food-producing  class.  .  ‘' 


Herbie 

Little  Herbie  Hoover’s  come  to  our  house  to  stay. 

To  make  us  scrape  the  dishes  clean,  an’  keep  the  crumbs 
away. 

An’  learn  us  to  make  war  bread,  an’  save  up  all  the  grease. 
For  the  less  we  eat  of  butter,  the  sooner  we’ll  have  peace. 

An  all  us  other  children,  when  our  scanty  meal  is  done. 

We  gather  up  around  the  fire  an’  has  the  mostest  fun 
•A-listenin’  to  the  proteins  that  Herbie  tells  about. 

An’  the  Calories  that  git  you 
Ef 


Hoover.  h> 

.An’  little  Elerbie  Hoover  says,  when  the  fire  burns  low. 

An’  the  vitamines  are  creepin’  from  the  shadaws,  sof  and 
slow. 

You  better  eat  the  things  the  Foods  Fol!:s  says  they’s  plen- 
ty  of, 

A.n’  cheat  the  garbage  pail,  an’  give  ail  butcher’s  meat  the 
shove. 

An’  gobble  up  the  corn  pone  an’  veg’tables  an’  fish. 

An’  save  yotir  drippin’  an’  yer  sweets  an’  lick  clean  ever’  dish, 
An’  don’t  get  fresh  a-talkin  of  what  you  won’t  do  without. 
Or  the  Calories’ll  git  vou 
Ef 


you 

don’t 

watch 
out ! 


you 

don’t 

watch 
out ! 


— Sophii’  Kerr,  in  Life. 


Aquatic  Products  as  Food 

By  H.  F.  Moore, 

I^eputy  Commissioner,  U  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 


T  HAV'E  been  asked  to  write  on  “Marine  Products 
I  as  Meat  Substitutes,”  but  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
change  the  title.  Some  marine  products  are  meats 
■and  most  of  them  are  the  dietetic  equivalent  of  meats, 
but  they  are  not  substitutes.  They  are  not  substitutes 
for  anything.  They  stand  on  their  own  merits  and 
should  be  eaten  for  what  they  are.  They  are  good ; 
they  are  nutritious;  their  use  adds  variety  to  the  diet, 
and  if  the  public  will  avoid  competing  for  the  kinds 
which  are  best  known,  and  will  buy  what  is  seasonable, 
what  is  most  abundant  for  the  time  being  and  re¬ 
quires  least  transportation  to  reach  the  consumer,  they 
are  economical. 

We  Americans  pride  ourselves  on  our  enterprise 
and  independence,  but  in  some  things  we  are  the  most 
-conservative  people  in  the  world.  Our  markets  in 
many  respects  are  marvels.  In  normal  times  they  are 
filled  to  overflowing  with  a  variety  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables.  We  have  them  fresh  at  all  seasons,  and  the 
multitude  of  excellent  canned  products  exceeds  that 
of  any  other  part  of  the  world,  but  that  is  due  largely 
to  our  varied  climate  and  soil,  our  desire  to  “live  as 
well  as  anybody,”  and  our  willingness  to  pay  the  price. 

But  we  have  a  meat-eating  tradition,  for  which  there 
is  perhaps  good  historic  economic  basis  in  the  primeval 
game  supplies,  and  the  vaster  areas  formerly  available 
for  grazing  meat-producing  animals.  There  has  de¬ 
veloped  the  myth  that  we  lower  the  boasted  American 
standard  of  living  if  meat  is  not  served  at  practically 
every  meal,  and  if  a  certain  cut  has  the  prestige  of 
being  the  most  expensive,  that  is  what  we  must  have, 
for  our  neighbor  has  it,  and  we  are  as  good  as  he.  A 
reasonable  and  correct  standard  of  living  should  be 
based  on  the  sufficiency,  balance,  digestibility,  variety 
and  palatableness  of  our  diet  and  not  on  imitation  of 
our  more  wealthy  and  probably  less  wise  compatriots. 
The  independence  on  which  we  pride  ourselves  is  best 
exemplified  by  thinking  for  ourselves  and  not  permit¬ 
ting  somebody  else  to  set  the  pace  to  our  own  and  the 
nation’s  disadvantage. 

Protein  and  Fat  in  Fish. 

We  have  come  to  look  on  meat  as  the  standard  of 
proteinaceous  foods  and  to  regard  anything  which 
serv’^es  the  same  purpose  in  the  diet  as  a  substitute, 
and  a  substitute  in  food  is  likely  to  sufifer  the  same 
lack  of  public  esteem  as  shoddy  in  a  coat.  Nobody 
wishes  to  use  a  substitute.  We  all  want  the  real  thing, 
and  marine  foods  are  the  real  thing,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  following  table  showing  the  percentages  of 
proteins  and  fats  in  the  edible  parts  of  various  stand- 
and  animal  foods,  dressed. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  no  characteristic 
difference  between  these  several  foods.  All  have  a 
high  content  of  protein,  which  is  the  constituent  which 
makes  the  animal  foods  particularly  valuable,  and  for 
which  they  are  principally  used.  There  is  no  substi¬ 
tute  for  it.  and  most  vegetable  foods  contain  it  in  com- 
parativelv  sniall  proportions.  The  fats  vary  consider¬ 
ably.  and.  in  general,  tbe  fisbes  have  a  lower  content 
than  mammals  and  fowls,  but  in  this  respect  there  are 
great  seasonal  differences,  practically  all  fishes  being 
deficient  in  this  constituent  immediately  after  the 


spawning  period.  Some  of  the  differences  shown  in 
the  table  are  probably  due  to  seasonal  causes  rather 
than  to  inherent  diversity  between  the  species  enu¬ 
merated,  but  there  are  certain  fishes,  such  as  the  sal¬ 
mon,  sablefish,  eulachon,  eel,  butterfish,  menhaden, 
grayfish,  and  others,  which  are  conspicuously  rich  in 
oil  and,  therefore,  are  particularly  valuable  at  this  time 
when  there  exists  the  necessity  for  conservation  of 
the  ordinary  animal  fats. 


Kind. 

Protein, 
Per  cent. 

Fat, 

Per  cent. 

Sirloin  steak  . 

. . .  .  20.00 

19.00 

Chicken  . 

. . . .  24.30 

2.60 

Beef,  round  . 

. . . .  23.00 

9.00 

Mutton,  leg  . . . 

. . . .  18.30 

19.00 

Salmon,  fresh  . 

. ...  21.60 

13.40 

Shad  . 

. . . .  18.55 

9.48 

Mackerel  . 

. . . .  18.77 

8.21 

Eel  . 

. . . .  15.82 

18.74 

Butterfish  . 

....  17.99 

11.03 

Striped  bass  . 

. . . .  18.54 

2.83 

Flounder  . 

. . . .  13.82 

.69 

Halibut  . 

. . .  ..  18.35 

•  5.18 

Carp  . 

. . . .  19.07 

1.26 

Gravfish  . 

. ...  17.61 

9.04 

Herring  roe  . 

. . . .  17.53 

2.41 

Shad  roe  . 

. .  . .  23.40 

3.78 

Fish  milt,  or  buck-roe.. 

. . . .  14.87 

2.57 

It  is  well  known  to  the  housewife  of  today  that 
when  the  normal  quantity  of  protein  is  eaten  it  is  con¬ 
verted  into  the  body  tissues — muscle,  blood,  etc. — but 
if  used  in  excess,  part  of  it  is  converted  into  fats  or 
consumed  as  fuel.  For  the  first  and  important  pur¬ 
pose  it  cannot  be  replaced.  Fat,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
valuable  only  as  fuel,  or,  if  stored  in  moderate  quan¬ 
tities,  it  is  useful  for  certain  mechanical  purposes, 
such  as  the  insulation  of  the  body  and  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  its  heat.  Its  place  in  the  diet  may  be  taken 
in  part  by  starches  and  sugars.  Therefore,  even  if 
some  fishes  at  some  seasons  are  poor  in  oils,  they  will 
supply  the  valuable  protein,  and  their  deficiency  in 
fuel  qualities  can  be  made  good  by  using  a  little  more 
of  the  cheap  vegetable  foods  accompanying  the  meal. 

Digestibility  of  Fish. 

In  its  digestibility,  fish  rates  as  highly  as  in  its 
nutritive  constituents,  and  numerous  investigations 
furnish  ample  evidence  that  fish  is  as  wholesome  and 
as  easily  digested  as  other  animal  foods.  Recent  feed¬ 
ing  experiments  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
show  that  mackerel,  butterfish,  canned  grayfish,  and 
canned  salmon  are  on  a  practical  parity  in  the  com¬ 
pleteness  with  which  their  protein  and  fats  are 
digested,  the  combined  percentage  for  protein  being 
92.5  and  for  fat  92.6.  These  results  were  based  on 
18  experiments  in  feeding  the  fish  as  part  of  a  mixed 
ration  to  six  men. 

Other  Marine  Foods. 

The  protein  content  of  crustaceans  (lobsters,  crabs, 
shrimps)  is  a  little  lower  than  that  of  fish,  but  the 
chief  difference  in  composition  is  a  deficiency  in  fats. 
The  mollusca  (oysters,  clams,  mussels,  scallops,  etc.) 
also  contain  less  protein  and  fat.  but  in  addition  to 
those  two  constituents  they  have  from  i  to  4  per  cent 
of  glycogen  or  “animal  starch,”  a  carbohydrate  of 
nutrient  value,  the  presence  of  which  in  the  higher 
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((uantities  produces  the  condition  of  so-called  fatness 
when  these  shell  fish  are  in  prime  condition.  In  their 
composition,  oysters,  mussels  and  clams,  and  probably 
other  mollusca,  resemble  milk  rather  than  meats  and 
fish. 

The  flesh  of  whales,  porpoises  and  other  marine 
mammals  probably  has  about  the  same  composition  as 
ihe  meat  derived  from  the  mammals  of  the  land, 
which  it  resembles  in  general  appearance,  taste  and 
texture. 

As  terrapin  and  turtles  have  a  high  protein  content, 
and  some  of  them  are  rich  in  fats,  they  are  particu¬ 
larly  nutritious,  though  the  cjuantity  of  refuse  of  shell, 
bones  and  viscera  is  so  great  that  the  proportion  of 
nutrients  to  live-weight  is  small.  Practically  all  of  the 
turtles,  tortoises  and  terrapins  are  edible,  and  one  of 
them,  the  diamond  back  terrapin  of  the  salt  marshes 
of  the  Atlantic  coast,  has  the  distinction  of  furnishing 
the  most  costly  animal  food  in  the  world.  The  land 
and  fresh  water  species,  of  which  there  are  many, 
might  be  used  to  advantage  at  this  time. 

Possibilities  of  a  Marine  Diet. 

An  important  consideration  frequently  overlooked 
is  the  opportunity  which  aquatic  foods  afford  for 
almost  limitless  variation  of  diet.  In  addition  to  the 
whales  and  porpoises,  the  numerous  species  of  excel¬ 
lent  shell  fish,  and  the  many  kinds  of  turtles  and  ter¬ 
rapin,  there  are  not  less  than  125  species  of  fish  on  the 
markets  of  the  several  sections  of  the  country,  and 
this  number  could  be  doubled  if  we  were  to  utilize  the 
kinds  now  caught  and  thrown  away.  While,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  they  resemble  one  another  in  composition,  they 
differ  widely  in  texture  and  flavor.  When,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  this  extraordinary  wealth  of  raw  material 
thought  is  given  to  the  fact  that  many  of  these  Ashes 
are  obtainable  not  only  fresh  or  frozen,  but  pickled, 
dry  salted,  smoked  and  otherwise  prepared,  and  that 
most  of  them  can  be  cooked  in  many  ways,  the  de- 
lectible  possibilities  of  a  sea  food  diet  may  be  faintly 
appreciated. 

The  proper  cooking  of  fish  has  an  importance  not 
generally  understood.  To  most  persons  fish  are  fish 
and  they  are  fried,  broiled,  baked  or  boiled  indiscrim¬ 
inately,  without  reference  to  their  qualities.  Some 
fish  are  dry  and  others  fat,  some  are  firm  and  others 
soft,  some  are  high-flavored  and  others  bland  or  neu¬ 
tral  in  taste,  and  each  should  be  cooked  appropriately. 

There  has  been  considerable  complaint  among  con¬ 
sumers  that  fish  now  costs  as  much  as  or  more  than 
beef,  mutton  or  pork,  and  there  is  criticism  that  the 
Government,  through  its  several  agencies,  is  advo¬ 
cating  the  use  of  fish.  The  reduction  of  food  prices 
is  highly  desirable,  but  while  it  is  an  important  con¬ 
sideration  at  this  time,  it  is  not  the  most  important. 
There  is  not  enough  of  the  usual  animal  foods  to  ra¬ 
tion  as  in  normal  times  the  population,  domestic  and 
foreign,  which  is  dependent  on  us,  and  the  prime  con¬ 
sideration  is  to  get  enough  such  food  to  go  round  even 
though  the  new  kinds  may  cost  as  nnvh  as  the  old. 
We  are  willinglv  expending  our  men  in  ways  that  we 
are  unaccustomed  to,  but  which  are  necessarv,  and 
whv  not  our  money?  We  are  asked  to  reduce  our 
sugar  consumption,  not  to  curtail  our  living  expenses, 
but  to  create  a  surplus  to  supply  those  who  are  bear¬ 
ing  greater  war  burdens  than  we.  We  are  asked  to 
eat  fish  that  other  animal  foods,  more  readily  pre¬ 
served  and  transported,  mav  be  in  sufficient  supply  to 
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support  armies  and  overburdened  civil  populations 
abroad. 

Some  of  the  high  prices  which  the  housekeeper  is 
asked  to  pay  are  due  to  profiteering,  which  there  is 
reason  to  believe  will  be  taken  care  of  before  long, 
but  many  of  them  are  due  to  lack  of  marketing  knowl¬ 
edge.  Most  of  us  know  little  or  nothing  about  the 
qualities  of  fishes.  We  buy  certain  kinds  because  we 
happen  to  know  their  names  and  we  are  prone  to  relish 
names  rather  than  the  things  they  represent.  If  the 
fish  asked  for  is  not  in  stock,  some  other  kind  is  some¬ 
times  substituted.  In  a  certain  eastern  city,  and  prob¬ 
ably  in  others,  a  present-day  inquirer  for  “sea  trout” 
or  squeteague  is  sold  whiting,  and  the  fish  is  eaten 
for  what  it  is  said  to  be  and  not  for  what  it  is.  In 
this  case  it  happens  that  the  substitute,  as  a  frozen 
fish,  is  better  than  what  it  purports  to  be,  but  also  it 
probably  costs  a  little  more  when  it  should  be  less. 

This  habit  of  buying  names  results  in  a  great  de¬ 
mand  for  the  better-known  fishes,  the  consumers  are 
competing  with  one  another  for  a  limited  supply,  and 
the  inevitable  rise  in  price  occurs.  Let  us  eat  these 
fish  by  all  means  if  we  can  afford  them,  for  their  con¬ 
sumption  is  but  a  part  of  our  present  necessity,  but 
before  we  complain  of  prices  let  us  make  sure  that  we 
are  using  ordinary  “horse  sense”  in  our  marketing. 

I  do  not  wish  to  criticise  the  women  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  except  constructively  and  helpfully,  for  a  larger 
proportion  of  women  than  of  men  are  “doing  their 
bit,”  but  I  have  observed  them  both  shopping  and 
marketing  and  have  not  failed  to  be  impressed  by  the 
different  attitude  with  which  they  approach  the  two. 
If  they  were  to  consider  values  as  carefully  in  select¬ 
ing  fish  as  in  choosing  hats,  the  difficulty  in  regard  to 
prices  would  be  partly  solved. 

Eor  this  difference  in  approaching  the  two  duties,/ 
however,  the  fish  dealers  rather  than  the  women  are 
responsible.  The  dry  goods  merchant  and  the  milliner 
educate  their  customers  through  their  advertising  and 
particularly  by  the  attractive  display  of  their  com¬ 
modities.  The  retail  fish  dealer  rarely  advertises  and 
his  display  of  stock  often  repels  rather  than  attracts, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  fish  stall  is  susceptible 
of  being  made  the  most  interesting  and  attractive  in 
the  market.  What  is  needed  more  than  anything  else 
in  order  to  make  permanent  from  choice  the  public’s 
present  patriotic  willingness  to  eat  fish  is  the  helpful 
co-operation  of  the  retail  fish  trade,  the  exercise  of 
salesmanship  in  assisting  the  purchaser  to  get  what  she 
really  wishes,  and  the  cleanly  and  tasteful  display  of 
marine  foods  so  that  the  consumer  may  become 
familiar  with  their  names,  appearance  and  qualities, 
or  learn,  even,  that  such  things  exist. 

The  housewife  may  assist  in  the  introduction  of  un¬ 
familiar  fishes  which  we  have  so  long  wasted  by  buy¬ 
ing  them  when  obtainable,  or  by  persistently  asking 
for  them  if  not  immediately  in  supply. 

Some  patience  may  have  to  be  exercised,  as  fish  are 
seasonal  in  their  occurrence,  and  moreover,  there  is 
no  small  difficulty  in  distributins:  widely  a  perishable 
commoditv  for  which  there  has  been  no  previous  de¬ 
mand.  If  we  are  unable  to  get  what  we  want  when 
we  want  h.  we  are  hut  paving  one  of  the  penalties  of 
our  in-f"vUiis  neMcct  to  utilize  the  good  things  that 
we  might  have  had. 


Sugars  Other  Than  Cane  or  Beet 

By  George  L.  Teller, 
of  the  Columbus  Laboratories,  Chicago. 


ALTHOL'GH  cane  is  the  one  sugar  with  which  we 
have  all  been  familiar  from  earliest  times  be¬ 
cause  it  has  been  the  recognized  sugar  of  com¬ 
merce,  it  is  not  the  sugar  most  common  in  the  plant 
and  animal  economy.  It  is  very  generally  distributed, 
however,  throughout  vegetable  life.  Besides  being  the 
sugar  characteristic  of  sugar  cane,  sorghum,  corn 
stalks,  maple  sap,  sugar  beet,  and  many  other  plants, 
it  is  a  constituent  of  most  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Invert  Sugar. 

As  a  constituent  of  fruits,  cane  sugar  is  generally 
accompanied  by  its  decomposition  products  commonly 
known  as  invert  sugar :  under  certain  influences,  cane 
sugar  readily  undergoes  a  change  and  splits  up  into 
two  other  sugars,  which  together  are  frequently  spoken 
of  as  invert  sugar.  These  necessary  influences  are 
acids  and  certain  enzymes,  the  latter  of  which  are 
abundantly  secreted  by  yeast  and  by  the  animal  body. 
P)ecaUse  most  fruits  are  somewhat  acid  in  their  nature, 
the  cane  sugar  which  was  originally  built  up  in  them 
by  the  natural  constructive  activity  of  the  living  fruit 
has  been  more  or  less  changed  to  the  condition  of 
invert  sugar,  and  in  many  fruits,  such  as  apples,  pears, 
peaches  and  strawberries,  we  find  a  considerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  invert  sugar  with  a  smaller  quantity  of  so- 
called  cane  sugar.  In  the  grape  no  cane  sugar  exists, 
but  all  sugar  present  is  in  the  form  of  invert  sugar. 
Honey  consists  of  invert  sugar.  This  is  partly  be¬ 
cause  the  honey  bee  in  gathering  sweets  from  flowers, 
fruits  and  other  sources,  gathers  some  invert  sugar, 
and  partly  also  because  the  bee  takes  cane  sugar  into 
its  digestive  tract  and  acts  upon  it  by  natural  ferments 
within  its  body,  quickly  changing  it  into  the  condition 
of  invert  sugar.  Invert  sugar  is  found  in  the  markets 
as  a  commercial  product  of  cane  sugar,  being  made 
from  thej  latter  by  the  action  of  dilute  acid  at  an  ele¬ 
vated  temperature.  Syrup  of  this  kind  possesses  ad¬ 
vantage  for  some  purposes  over  plain  cane  sugar 
syrup,  in  that  it  is  less  readily  crystallized  and  is  per¬ 
haps  somewhat  less  readily  fermentable  in  concen¬ 
trated  solutions.  Moreover,  it  is  even  sweeter  than 
simple  cane  sugar  syrup  of  the  same  strength,  and  in 
dilute  solutions  is  more  quickly  fermented  by  yeast. 
Dextrose  and  Levulose  Sugars. 

The  two  sugars  which  together  make  invert  sugar 
are  commonly  known  as  dextrose,  or  grape  sugar,  and 
levulose  or  fruit  sugar.  They  derive  their  names  from 
the  properties  of  acting  upon  polarized  light  which 
they  have  when  in  solution  in  water,  the  one  diverting 
the  rays  which  pass  through  it  to  the  right,  the  other 
to  the  left.  The  effect  of  the  levulose  is  the  stronger 
and  reverses  the  effect  of  the  cane  sugar,  which  is 
similar  to  that  of  dextrose.  Hence  the  name  invert 
sugar.  Aside  from  this,  other  distinguishing  charac¬ 
teristics  of  dextrose  and  levulose  are  that  dex¬ 
trose  is  less  sweet  than  levulose.  it  is  less  soluble  in 
water  and  it  readily  forms  crystals  when  the  liquid  in 
which  it  is  contained  is  dried.  It  is  this  latter  peculiar¬ 
ity  which  led  to  its  being  called  grape  sugar.  While 
the  two  sugars  are  present  in  grape  juice  in  almost 
equal  proportions,  when  the  grape  loses  its  water  by 
drying,  the  dextrose  crystalizes  and  can  be  separated 
from  the  remainder  of  the  grape  substance  in  almost 


its  pure  condition.  The  levulose  dries  down  as  a 
tough,  uncrystalized  material.  It  was  for  this  reason 
that  dextrose  was  thought  to  be  the  characteristic 
sugar  of  grapes,  levulose  having  been  lost  sight  of 
because  of  its  different  physical  properties.  Honey, 
when  allowed  to  stand  for  a  considerable  time  in  a 
cool  place,  often  becomes  semi-solid  through  the 
formation  of  an  abundance  of  dextrose  crystals  in  the 
mixture  of  invert  sugar  of  which  it  is  composed.  The 
only  common  source  of  levulose  is  the  so-called  cane 
sugar.  That  is.  it  results  only  from  the  splitting  up  of 
cane  sugar.  Dextrose  is  very  extensively  produced 
from  other  sources. 

Maltose. 

Maltose,  or  malt  sugar,  is  found  extensively  in 
many  seeds,  especially  those  of  the  grass  family,  which 
includes  plants  that  produce  the  important  food  prod¬ 
ucts,  commonly  known  as  grains.  As  is  well  known, 
grains  are  rich  in  starch.  When  wheat,  barley,  rye, 
Indian  corn  or  other  grain  germinates,  as  it  quickly 
does  under  the  influence  of  moisture  and  warmth,  the 
starch  is  changed  more  or  less  rapidly  into  sugar.  This 
is  a  physiological  necessity  because  starch  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  cannot  be  used  by  the  young  plantlet  to 
build  up  its  plant  substance.  This  change  is  brought 
about  through  the  influence  of  a  material  called  dias¬ 
tase.  This  special  diastase  is  developed  out  of  the 
proteid  matter  in  grain  at  the  period  of  germination, 
the  time  when  its  special  work  is  most  required.  Other 
diastase  exists  in  grain  at  all  times  but  works  less 
energetically  and  under  somewhat  different  conditions. 
Diastase  cannot  act  upon  the  starch  in  the  condition  in 
which  the  starch  is  stored  in  the  mature  seed,  but 
nature  also  provides  the  seed  with  another  enzyme 
which  slowly  eats  away  the  surroundings  of  the  starch 
and  exposes  the  remainder  to  the  action  of  the  diastase. 

Malt  has  long  been  an  article  of  manufacture  and 
commerce.  It  is  produced  by  allowing  a  grain — gen- 
erallv  barley — to  germinate  under  conditions  which 
can  be  kept  very  carefully  controlled,  especiallv  as  to 
moisture,  temperature  and  access  of  air.  When  ger¬ 
mination  has  progressed  sufficiently  to  develop  in  the 
malt  a  maximum  amount  of  diastase,  it  is  stopped  by 
allowing  the  grain  to  dry,  and  in  some  instances  by 
drying  the  grain  at  an  elevated  temperature  to  give  it 
a  more  or  less  parched  condition.  When  properlv  made, 
malt  contains  enough  diastase  to  convert  all  the  starch 
remaining  in  the  grain  into  sugar.  And  there  is  gen¬ 
erally  enough  to  change  even  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
starch. 

WTen  the  laundry  woman  wishes. to  starch  clothes 
she  covers  the  wetted  starch  with  boiling  water,  and 
when  she  does  this  the  starch  thickens  and  undergoes  a 
change  which  is  called  gelatinization.  The  starch  is 
now  in  such  a  condition  that  diastase  can  readily  act 
upon  it  to  make  it  into  sugar.  The  diastase  of  grain 
germination  is  able  to  work  at  a  somewhat  elevated 
temperature  ;  in  fact,  it  will  do  most  of  its  work  at  a 
temperature  sufficiently  high  to  gelatinize  the  starch 
of  the  grain  in  which  it  is  contained.  For  this  rea<?on, 
the  two  processes  are  carried  on  at  the  same  time. 
That  is,  the  ground  malt  is  put  in  water  and  raised  to 
a  temperature  of  150  degrees  Fahrenheit,  so  that  the 
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starch  gelatinizes  and  the  diastase  rapidly  changes  it 
into  malt  sugar.  If  cooked  starch,  such  as  is  used  in 
the  laundry,  is  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  diastase,  or 
with  crushed  malt  containing  diastase,  the  mixture 
rapidly  becomes  thinner  and  takes  on  a  sweet  taste. 
This  is  because  of  the  change  of  starch  into  malt  sugar. 
Malt  sugar  is  distinctly  sweet  to  the  taste,  but  does 
not  crystalize  from  its  solution,  so  that  we  do  not 
ordinarily  find  it  in  commerce  as  such.  By  certain 
improved  methods  of  manufacture  it  has.  however, 
recently  been  made  in  considerable  quantities  in  a  dry, 
white,  powdered  condition. 

Malt  is  used  extensively  in  making  beer  and  distilled 
liquors  from  grains  and  was  for  a  long  time  the  only 
effectual  means  known  of  converting  grain  starch  into 
fermentable  sugars.  It  has  also  been  used  by  bakers 
in  making  yeast  for  bread,  especially  before  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  compressed  yeast  industry.  The  liquor 
resulting  from  the  digestion  of  malt  to  produce  malt 
sugar  is  especially  adapted  for  the  growing  of  yeast, 
containing  besides  fermentable  sugar  other  material 
necessary  as  a  food  for  yeast..  This  fact  has  led  to 
making  a  syrup  from  the  liquor  in  which  malt  has 
been  steeped  and  the  use  of  this  syrup  in  yeast  bread 
under  the  name  of  malt  extract. 

Malt  sugar  is  not  directly  fermented  by  yeast,  but 
yeasts  such  as  are  used  by  the  baker,  the  brewer  and 
the  distiller  each  contain  enzymes  which  split  malt 
sugar  into  dextrose,  just  as  these  same  yeasts  split 
cane  sugar  into  invert  sugar.  In  a  similar  manner 
maltose  is  changed  to  dextrose  by  heating  with  dilute 
acids,  just  as  invert  sugar  is  made  from  cane  sugar 
for  commercial  purposes. 

Manufacture  of  Commercial  Glucose. 

If  we  were  carefully  to  collect  a  quantity  of  the 
natural  juice  of  the  human  stomach,  to  dilute  it  with 
an  equal  volume  of  pure  water,  add  to  it  a  quantity  of 
starch  from  grain  or  potatoes,  and  then  heat  the  mix¬ 
ture  to  a  temperature  somewhat  above  that  of  boiling 
water,  which  can  readily  be  done  by  enclosing  it  in  a 
tightly-stoppered  bottle  and  subjecting  it  to  hot  steam, 
we  would  in  a  short  time  have  no  starch  left,  but, 
formed  from  it,  a  mixture  of  other  substances — dex¬ 
trose,  maltose  and  one  or  more  substances  intermediate 
between  starch  and  maltose  and  called  dextrins.  Eor 
the  gastric  juice  contains  in  addition  to  water  a  small 
amount  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  it  is  this  latter  agent 
which,  together  with  heat,  is  most  active  in  changing 
the  starch  to  this  mixture  of  other  carbohydrates. 
Starch  is  treated  on  a  large  scale  in  just  this  way  for 
the  making  of  commercial  glucose,  except  that  instead 
of  taking  the  gastric  juice  from  our  stomachs  to  get 
the  necessary  acid  liquor,  pure  hydrochloric  acid  is 
added  to  water  to  about  the  acid  strength  indicated 
above — that  is,  about  one-tenth  of  i  per  cent.  After 
treatment,  the  acid  is  carefully  changed  to  table  salt 
and  the  liquid  concentrated  to  a  syrup.  In  this  way 
glucose  is  manufactured  in  immense  quantities  for 
food  purposes  and  extensively  used  in  syrup  form. 
.Similar  products  are  made  in  the  form  of  solids  by 
evaporating  off  a  greater  quantity  of  the  water.  If 
heat  is  allowed  to  act  for  a  longer  time,  all  the  starch 
is  converted  into  dextrose— that  is,  the  starch  is  first 
changed  into  dextrins,  then  into  maltose  and  then  into 
dextrose.  A  product  of  this  kind,  nearly  pure  dex¬ 
trose,  is  extensively  sold  for  use  in  bread-making, 
under  the  name  of  corn  sugar.  As  is  characteristic 
of  dextrose,  this  product  is  somewhat  less  sweet  than 


cane  sugar  and  will  not  replace  cane  sugar  for  all  pur¬ 
poses,  but  in  making  bread  and  for  some  other  pur¬ 
poses  it  can  entirely  replace  it. 

Glucose  is  used  extensively  for  the  table,  in  making 
confectionery  and  for  various  other  purposes,  and  both 
the  liquid  and  the  solid  forms  are  used  a  great  deal  in 
manufacturing  beers  and  other  beverages.  The  com¬ 
mercial  syrup  contains  i8  to  20  per  cent  of  water,  but 
pound  for  pound  of  dry  matter,  it  has  food  value 
equal  to  that  of  cane  sugar.  It  is  a  mixture  of  car¬ 
bohydrates  of  such  a  nature  that  they  can  be  readily 
’itilized  without  danger  of  injury  by  all  human  beings 
(except  diabetics),  even  infants,  and  as  a  source  of 
heat,  energy  and  mild  sweetness,  it  is  a  most  whole¬ 
some  food  product. 

All  flours  /contain  a  diastase  similar  to  but  not  iden¬ 
tical  with  that  produced  by  the  germination  of  the 
grain.  It  differs  from  the  malt  diastase  in  that  it 
works  readily  at  a  lower  temperature.  This  diastase 
is  continually  slowly  working  in  flour  made  into  dough. 
It  also  works  in  connection  with  another  enzyme  which 
breaks  off'  the  coating  of  the  starch  and  allows  the 
diastase  to  act.  This  latter  enzyme  works  very  slowly, 
so  that  there  is  not  a  great  quantity  of  sugar  produced 
in  the  dough  during  bread-making  unless  a  quantity 
of  gelatinized  starch  has  been  added  to  the  flour,  in 
which  case  sugar-making  proceeds  rapidly.  At  least 
one  manufacturer  of  starch  products  has  developed  a 
dry  prepared  starch  especially  suitable  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  and  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  be  readily  added 
to  dough  in  making  bread,  and  will  be  almost  wholly 
converted  into  sugars  by  the  diastase  present  in  the 
flour.  Sugar  in  bread-making  can  be  entirely  replaced 
by  this  product  with  most  excellent  results.  The  same 
enzyme  will  act  upon  the  dextrins  in  glucose  to  com¬ 
plete  their  change  into  fermentable  sugars,  and  similar 
diastases  of  the  body  act  upon  it  to  produce  the  same 
results  when  it  is  used  as  a  food.  In  fact,  all  starch 
eaten  in  our  foods  is  taken  through  this  same  process 
by  the  diastases  in  the  alimentary  canal,  which  even¬ 
tually  convert  it  into  dextrose  before  it  can  be  assimi¬ 
lated.  Cane  sugar  must  also  be  resolved  into  its  parts 
before  it  can  be  assimilated. 

Lactose  or  Milk  Sugar. 

Lactose,  or  milk  sugar,  is  the  characteristic  sugar 
found  in  the  milk  of  all  animals.  It  is  less  sweet  than 
cane  sugar,  is  less  soluble  in  water,  and  readily  crys- 
talizes.  It  is  not  fermented  by  ordinary  yeast  but  is 
changed  to  lactic  acid  by  bacteria,  for  which  reasons 
milk  on  standing  sours  but  does  not  become  alcoholic. 
Milk  sugar  is  present  in  cow’s  milk  to  the  extent  of 
about  5  per  cent  by  weight.  If  the  whey  left  after 
removing  the  fat,  casein  and  albumin,  as  in  cheese¬ 
making,  is  sufficient!}/  concentrated  by  evaporating  off 
the  water,  the  milk  sugar  will  crystalize  out.  It  is  ex¬ 
tensively  used  as  a  food  for  infants  and  invalids  and 
in  the  preparation  of  medicines.  It  is  too  costly  to  be 
used  for  other  purposes  for  which  it  is  otherwise  well 
adapted. 

While  several  other  sugars  are  known  and  are  of 
much  scientific  interest,  they  are  of  little  or  no  com¬ 
mercial  importance. 


The  nations  that  can  feed  their  soldiers  one  day 
longest  are  the  nations  that  will  win. 


How  Germany  Feeds  Prisoners  of  War 


With  the  advent  of  American  soldiers  on  the  battle 
line,  with  their  participation  in  actual  fighting,  and  the 
resulting  lists  not  only  of  American  casualties  but  also 
of  American  prisoners,  the  question  of  Germany's 
prison-of-war  camp  policy  becomes  of  new  and  urgent 
interest  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Much 
has  been  written  about  prison  camps  in  Germany  and 
it  is  impossible  for  any  thinking  person  to  take  as  true 
without  qualification  the  implications  that  all  Ger¬ 
many’s  prison  camps  are  as  bad  as  some  unquestion¬ 
ably  are. 

Remarkable  for  its  entire  fair-mindedness,  for  its 
illuminatingly  unbiased  judgment,  is  an  article  on  the 
diet  of  prisoners  of  war  in  Germany  written  by  Dr. 
Alonzo  Englebert  Taylor  of  Philadelphia,  and  printed 
in  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
for  November  lo. 

The  kernel,  as  we  may  call  it,  of  Dr.  Taylor’s  expo¬ 
sition  is  briefly  this : 

In  the  broad  sense,  one  fundamental  fact  holds  for  the 
prison  of  war  as  well  as  for  the  prison  of  peace;  prison  life 
depends  more  on  the  character  of  the  management  than  on 
prison  laws.  Nobilit}'  of  management  will  make  prison  life 
good  in  a  state  with  the  worst  of  laws  relating  to  the  penal 
institutions;  brutality  will  make  a  hell  of  prison  life  under 
the  best  of  laws.- 

The  history  of  Germany’s  internment  camps  falls 
under  three  periods — the  periods  of  unorganization,  of 
organization,  and  of  stringency.  Underlying  these 
were  five  German  principles : 

(a)  The  possession  of  prisoners  by  Germany  in  greater 
numbers  than  those  of  her  subjects  in  the  hands  of  her  ene¬ 
mies  gave  her  a  situation  bf  vantage. 

(b)  The  fact  of  a  food  blockade  relieved  her  of  legal  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  subsistence  of  the  prisoners  of  war. 

(c)  The  fact  that,  through  the  blockade,  Germany  could  not 
secure  manufactured  commodities  from  the  neutral  world 
gave  her  e.xtraordinary  rights  over  the  labor  of  tlie  prisoners 
of  war, 

(d)  The  rules  of  discipline  and  control  applying  to  her  sol¬ 
diers  under  her  military  law  applied  to  prisoners  of  war  under 
military  rule. 

(e)  Distinctions  between  prisoners  of  war  of  different 
nationalities  were  not  recognized;  “the  Allies  who  fight  to¬ 
gether  must  as  prisoners  of  war  sleep  together,  eat  together 
and  work  together.” 

The  first  of  these  three  periods,  the  unorganized 
Iteriod,  did  not  end  until  the  close  of  the  fall  campaign 
of  1Q14.  On  the  eastern  front  it  was  further  pro¬ 
longed  by  .  the  unexpected,  tremendous  numbers  of 
Slav  prisoners  taken  late  in  the  summer  of  I9i5»  hut 
throughout  the  following  year  the  organization  was 
everywhere  perfected  and  maintained. 

Not  expecting  any  material  check  in  her  onward 
rush  to  Paris.  Germany  had  given  little  thought  to 
provisions  for  prisoners  of  war ;  consequently  the 
initial  housing  and  feeding  conditions  were  almost  in¬ 
tolerable  at  times.  Dr.  Taylor  says : 

Some  prisoners  have  stated  to  the  writer  that  thev  regarded 
the  neglect  at  that  time  as  purely  unintentional,  due  to  un¬ 
organization  :  others  have  the  conviction,  born  of  experiences 
that  to  them  permit  of  but  one  interpretation,  that  malice 
more  than  unorganization  contributed  to  the  wretchedness  of 
their  situation.  The  writer  regrets  to  feel  compelled,  from 
personal  observations,  to  conclude  that  in  some  camps  and 
under  some  commandants,  malice  was  a  factor  in  the  regimen. 
When  one  considers  the  number  of  camps  (150  parent  camps 
and  thousands  of  working  camps)  it  is  obvious  that  the 
chances  of  getting  a  brute  for  a  commandant  or  overseer 
were  not  few.  In  theory,  the  prisoner  of  war  was  supposed 
to  receive  the  ration  of  the  army  of  his  country,  and  this  was. 


with  his  pay,  charged  against  his  country,  to  be  paid  at  the 
close  of  the  war. 

During  the  summer  of  1916,  when  Dr.  Taylor  first 
came  into  personal  contact  with  conditions  in  Ger¬ 
many,  the  stringency  in  food  supplies  became  acute, 
and  the  ensuing  situation  he  assumes  to  be  about  the 
same  as  at  the  present  time.  The  fact  that  Germany 
has  not  even  yet  officially  noticed  our  declaration  of 
war  is  no  proof  that  American  prisoners  will  not  suf¬ 
fer  at  her  hands  as  much  as  any  other  prisoners,  espe¬ 
cially  if  they  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  typical  Prus¬ 
sian  sergeant.  For  years  past  stories  have  been  cur¬ 
rent  in  Germany  of  the  brutalities  of  these  men  raised 
from  the  ranks  of  the  common  people,  towards  the 
university-educated  recruits  who  were  for  one  year 
only  subordinate  to  their  social  inferiors.  If  Germans 
themselves  have  suffered  under  the  tyranny  of  the 
“rancorous  Prussian  sergeant,”  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  prisoners  of  war  will  fare  any  better. 

The  system  for  rationing  prisoners  was,  primarily, 
the  contract  system,  under  which  caterers  took  over 
the  entire  feeding  problem  in  prison  camps.  With 
at  first  no  official  diet  regulations,  and  with  an  allow¬ 
ance  of  only  15  to  16  cents  per  day  per  prisoner,  the 
supposed  supervision  of  the  camp  commandants  did 
not  prevent  gross  abuses  by  caterers,  as  the  German 
authorities  themselves  frankly  admitted.  During  this 
first  system  fairly  dependable  reports  indicate  that 
the  food  supplied  to  the  camps  took  no  account  of 
national  tastes  and  preferences,  was  often  poorly 
cooked  and  sometimes  short  in  quantity.  In  the  spring 
of  1915  the  first  attempt  was  made  by  the  authorities 
to  prescribe  a  diet,  and  thus  more  adequately  control 
the  caterers  and  local  authorities. 

The  first  ration  provided  that  the  prisoners  of  war  must 
receive  daily  85  gm.  (3  ounces)  of  protein,  40  gm.  (1.4 
ounces)  of  fat,  and  475  gm.  (17  ounces)  of  carbohydrate, 
with  a  total  value  of  2700  calories.  From  the  standpoint  of 
quantities,  this  was  an  entirely  adequate  diet  for  sedentary 
men.  When  the  prisoners  worked  they  received  10  per  cent 
more  food.  The  cost  was  limited  to  16  cents,  this  compelling 
the  materials  to  be  chosen  from  among  the  few  foodstuffs 
that  would  furnish  the  denominated  units  within  the  set  price. 
Early  in  the  summer  of  1915  the  housing  and  subsistence  in 
the  prison-of-war  camps  were  organized,  and  on  the  cus¬ 
tomary  basis  of  German  minuteness.  Finder  the  commandant 
of  the  camp  operated  a  committee  composed  of  subsistence 
officer,  surgeon  and  paymaster.  The  service  of  the  surgeon 
was  limited  to  an  inspection  of  the  raw  materials  and  stores, 
and  to  a  daily  report  on  the  taste  of  the  mid-day  soup.  The 
subsistence  officer  had  the  running  of  the  store  rooms  and 
kitchens.  The  paymaster  made  arrangements  for  purchase, 
though  this  was  often  purely  mechanical,  as  the  central  war 
department  made  the  chief  purchases  for  t^e  prison-of-war 
camps.  The  Minister  of  War  appointed  a  diet  expert  to  ex¬ 
ercise  supervision  over  the  ration.  This  was  fixed  each 
month  for  all  of  the  camps,  leeway  being  supnosedly  allowed 
to  enable  the  subsistence  com.mittee  in  different  camps  to  take 
advantage  of  local  markets.  If  the  camp  commandant  was 
an  efficient  man,  this  arrangement  resulted  in  variety  in  the 
diet.  (The  writer  once  saw  3  tons  of  asparagus  being  cooked 
for  prisoners  of  Avar.)  More  often  the  opnortunity  was  neg¬ 
lected.  In  June,  1915,  a  course  of  instruction  for  subsistence 
officers  was  held  in  Berlin  under  the  direct  auttior'tA'  of  the 
Minister  of  War.  The  course  was  attended  by  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  officers  detailed  from  the  diff'erent  camps:  for  a  week 
they  attended  lectures  and  demonstrations  on  the  physiology 
of  the  diet,  the  preparation  of  food  and  the  technic  of  mass 
rationing.  Germanv  had  possessed  considerable  exnericnce  in 
civic  kitchens;  and  on  this  experience  the  feeding  of  the 
prisoner  of  war  was  largely  founded. 

Instead  of  appointing  as  the  expert  of  the  Prison 
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Nutrition  Office  one  of  Germany’s  accepted  authori¬ 
ties  on  nutrition,  the  Government  selected  Professor 
Backhaus,  a  live-stock  expert.  The  Professor  started 
in  to  feed  prisoners  of  war  hy  the  identical  principles 
which  he  applied  to  live  stock.  He  knew  nothing  of 
modern  investigations  on  growth  or  metabolism,  the 
adaptation  of  diet  or  the  psychology  of  rationing.  In 
a  few  camps  the  recommendation  was  followed  that 
prisoners  should  be  allowed  to  do  their  own  cooking 
as  far  as  possible,  and  in  these  instances  the  situation 
was  materially  benefited. 

Prom  June,  1915,  a  monthly  regimen  was  issued 
from  the  head  office,  stipulating  the  daily  food  sup¬ 
plies  for  each  camp  in  grams  carried  out  to  the  deci¬ 
mal  place.  As  in  the  first  diet  list  issued,  a  small  de¬ 
gree  of  adaptation  and  substitution  was  permitted,  but 
these  must  be  entered  on  the  reports  turned  into  the 
central  office.  Erom  this  time  on  the  contract  system 
began  to  die  a  natural  death,  and  camp  rationing  event¬ 
ually  was  entirely  taken  over  by  the  camp  authorities. 

By  March  of  1916  students  of  the  food  problem  in 
Germany  realized  that  a  critical  situation  was  at  hand, 
but  it  was  not  until  May  that  the  authorities  opened 
their  eyes.  Consequently  the  June  menu  for  the  prison 
camps  reflected  the  sudden  panic  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  entailed  a  40  per  cent  reduction  in  supply. 
The  following  comparison  shows  where  the  cutting- 
down  took  effect. 

In  June,  1915,  a  limitation  of  supplies  applicable  to  all  camps 
was  issued  by  the  Department  of  War.  Each  prisoner  of  war 
was  to  receive  not  in  excess  of  300  gm.  (11  ounces)  of  bread, 
from  200  to  500  gm.  (7  to  IT  ounces)  of  fresh  vegetables, 
and  1,000  gm.  (30  ounces)  of  potatoes  on  the  average  daily; 
and  weekly  200  gm.  (7.1  ounces)  of  su.gar,  500  gm.  (18 
ounces)  of  flour,  100  gm.  (3%  ounces)  of  fat  (usually  soya 
oil  that  lasted  until  late  into  the  fall  of  1915),  200  gm.  (7.1 
ounces)  of  field  beans,  300  gm.  (10.7  ounces)  soya  beans,  200 
gm.  (7.1  ounces)  of  rice,  440  gm.  (15  ounces)  of  fresh  meat, 
100  gm.  (3%  ounces)  of  sausage  made  of  blood  and  internal 
organs,  150  gm.  (5  ounces)  of  dried  sea  fish,  and  200  gm.  (7.1 
ounces)  of  herring.  No  butter  was  provided  and  margarine 
was  soon  dropped.  Since  it  was  the  rule  to  serve  the  special 
articles  of  diet  at  noon  in  the  form  of  a  thick  soup,  this  left 
little  else  but  bread  and  coffee  orpea  for  breakfast  and  supper. 
The  supper  did  often  contain  potato  salad  or  boiled  potatoes 
with  herring  or  sausage,  at  the  beginning ;  later  the  suppers 
approached  more  and  more  the  compositions  of  the  breakfast. 
The  quality  of  the  foodstuffs  was,  in  the  experience  of  the 
writer,  usually  not  worse  than  poor.  Naturally  the  grades 
were  not  of  the  best,  but  decomposed  foodstuffs  were  not 
often  encountered.  The  coffee  was  very  poor ;  at  first  it  was 
one-third  coffee,  two-thirds  substitute;  later  it  was  all  sub¬ 
stitute.  The  cocoa  was  a  powder  of  husks  that  cost  five  cents 
per  pound ;  milk  was  rarely  seen.  The  sugar  carried  the  tax, 
as  it  was  expected  that  the  cost  of  the  ration  w'ould  be  repaid 
at  the  end  of  the  war.  The  fresh  fish,  usually  served  once  a 
week,  was  almost  always  excellent,  and  this  was  the  dish  most 
looked  forward  to  by  the  prisoners.  The  paucity  of  fat  was 
one  of  the  most  grave  defects  of  the  diet.  Foods  low  in  fat.s 
never  seem  properly  cooked.  They  digest  rapidly,  and  tlnis 
hunger  anpears  too  soon  after  a  meal,  and  the  sense  of  having 
been  well  fed  is  destroyed. 

The  amount  of  foodstuff's  in  the  diet  of  the  camps  was 
maintained  at  the  set  level  until  June,  1916.  In  April  of  that 
year  the  ration  was  normal,  containing;  protein,  89  gm.  (fiVi- 
ounces),  fat  30  gm.  (1.1  ounces),  and  carbohvdrate  510 
gm.  (18  ounces),  with  a  total  of  2,740  calorie'^  for  a  non¬ 
working  ration.  In  June  the  ration  for  non-working  prisoners 
fell  suddenly  to  1,720  calories:  protein,  57  gm.  (2  ounces),  fat 
21  gm.  ounce),  and  carbohydrate  310  gm.  (11  ounces). 
The  writer  has  not  seen  the  diet  sheets  for  all  of  the  months 
since  June,  1916,  but  from  those  that  he  has  seen,  the  intake 
has  never  since  that  time  risen  from  2,000  calories :  and  the 
best  available  information  runs  to  the  effect  that  since  our 
entrance  into  the  war  the  ration  has  not  exceeded  that  amount. 
This  quantity  of  food  was,  of  course,  too  'ow  to  maintain 
nutrition.  It  meant  loss  of  weight,  subnutrition,  lowering 
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of  resistance  to  infectious  and  other  diseases — in  short,  star¬ 
vation  for  some  of  the  men. 

The  official  German  principle  of  rationing  prisoners 
of  war  was  that  to  non-working  prisoners  should  be 
given  the  same  amount  of  food  that  non-working  Ger¬ 
man  citizens  could  obtain  under  blockade  conditions. 
This  certainly  seems  reasonable.  It  is  not  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  prisoners  should  be  kept  alive  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  German  citizens.  Dr.  Taylor  is  convinced 
that  the  principle  was  in  general  carried  out  and  that 
in  some  of  the  large  industrial  centers  many  people 
procured  no  more  and  no  better  food  than  the  prison¬ 
ers  of  war. 

In  most  camps  the  soup  was  served  to  the  prisoners 
as  they  stood  in  line  with  their  howls.  They  could 
then  eat  in  their  barracks  or  out  of  doors.  Spoons 
were  the  only  eating  utensils  allowed,  through  fear 
that  knives  and  forks  could  be  made  into  weapons. 
Consequently  the  very  small  meat  allowance  had  to  be 
cooked  in  the  soup,  a  method  which  was  bitterly  re¬ 
sented  by  the  men,  who  were  hungry  for  the  sight, 
taste  and  touch  of  meat. 

Germany’s  principal  mistakes  in  regulating  the 
prison  diet  were,  according  to  Dr.  Taylor,  two :  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  psychology  of  rationing  and  the  use  of 
potatoes  instead  of  bread  as  the  staple  of  the  diet. 

By  the  latter  mistake  the  authorities  laid  up  for 
their  own  people  much  suffering  that  might  have  been 
avoided.  The  application  of  this  same  principle  to 
the  public  food  supply  resulted  in  over-emphasis  on 
the  production  of  potatoes  and  a  shortage  in  the  1915 
grain  crop.  If  300  gm.  (10.7  ounces)  of  flour  per 
day  per  person  had  been  fixed  as  the  ration,  instead  of 
200  gm.  (7.1  ounces),  meaning  a  reduction  in  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  grain  fed  to  stock,  but  no  other  difficulty  what¬ 
ever,  the  situation  which  resulted  throughout  Gennany 
would  have  been  very  different.  As  for  the  prisoners 
of  war,  their  bread  ration  was  set  in  June,  1915,  at 
300  gm.  a  day,  with  a  flour  lation  of  500  gm.  (18 
ounces)  issued  per  week  to  the  kitchens  for  use  in 
extra  bread  and  cakes.  This  made  a  total  daily  flour 
and  cereal  ration  of  about  270  gm.  (g^  ounces).  The 
rice  ration  of  200  gm.  (7.1  ounces)  per  week  was 
chiefly  on  paper,  as  rice  became  very  scarce. 

Contrasted  with  this  is  the  normal  British  consump¬ 
tion  of  310  gm.  (ti  ounces),  and  the  Erench  and  Rus¬ 
sian  consumption  of  400  gm.  (14.2  ounces)  per  day. 

Entirely  apart  from  the  kind  and  quality  of  the  bread,  the 
prisoners  naturally  felt  the  amount  to  be  entirely  insufficient 
The  digestive  tract  becomes  accustomed  to  a  certain  bulk  of 
the  staple  foods.  When  other  articles  in  the  diet  do  not  suit, 
the  few  staples  become  the  mainstav.  Many  of  the  dishes  of 
German  cooking  the  French  and  British  could  not  eat.  When, 
therefore,  the  bread  was  low  in  amount,  the  deprivation  waj^ 
doubly  felt.  The  same  fact  held  for  the  entire  German  peo¬ 
ple.  It  did  little  good  to  substitute  potato,  since  this  disar¬ 
ranged  the  entire  bulk  habits  of  the  digestive  tract.  As  a 
final  misfortune,  the  supply  of  potatoes  gave  out  early  in  the 
spring  of  1916,  and  the  prisoners  and  population  together 
had  to  go  on  short  rations  of  potato  as  well  as  of  bread.  In 
the  early  months  bread  was  on  sale  in  the  canteens;  later  this 
was  interdicted. 

The  prison  camp  bread  caused  bitter  complaints  for 
more  than  its  quantity,  however.  Later  on  the  bread 
was  more  than  enough  in  amount  for  all  the  prisoners 
— such  as  it  was.  But  of  its  kind  and  quality  there 
was  at  no  time  any  lack  of  complaint.  A  course  mix¬ 
ture  of  70  per  cent  rye  and  30  per  cent  wheat,  it  was. 
dark,  sour,  and  usually  “soggy  and  gummy  inside.’" 
It  was  sour  in  reaction,  as  in  the  sour  fermentation 
method  used  in  central  and  eastern  Europe,  not  neces— 
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sarily  as  indigestible  as  its  ai^pearance  implied,  but 
revolting  in  the  way  it  looked  and  the  way  it  tasted. 
As  Dr.  Taylor  says; 

It  is  a  matter  of  taste.  Tlie  ticrman  prisoners  of  war-  in 
Mngland  used  to  complain  of  the  constant  use  of  wfiite  bread. 
The  Russians  made  no  complaint  against  the  liread  except  that 
the  ration  was  low.  When  in  the  fall  of  PUh  potato  was 
added  to  the  hre.id,  matters  only  became  worse.  When  the 
writer  visited  the  camps  in  the  spring  of  Ihlli,  the  bread  con¬ 
tained  as  much  as  dh  per  cent  of  potato.  In  some  of  the 
camps  relatively  good  1  read  was  baked;  in  many  of  the 
camps  nothing  approaching  good  bread  could  he  produced. 
In  Parchim,  where  the  commandant  was  ceaselessly  hmsy 
doing  his  best  to  impro\e  conditions  for  the  men  in  his  camp, 
the  making  of  bread  had  been  evolved  to  such  an  art  that 
the  do  per  cent  of  potato  was  entirely  concealed,  and  the 
bread  tasted  like  a  common  whole-grain  bread  of  coarse  tex¬ 
ture.  In  the  final  a.nalysis  it  was  a  matter  of  endeavor;  where 
conscientious  effort  was  expended  on  the  problem,  results 
were,  secured ;  where  the  complaints  against  the  bread  were 
lightly  disregarded,  conditions  remained  had.  At  the  best  it 
was  a  low  grade  bread,  difficult  of  digestion. 

Dp  to  the  June,  1916,  period  each  camp  had  a  can¬ 
teen  where  food  and  other  articles  could  be  purchased, 
but  the  authorities  were  eventually  forced  to  abolish 
these. 

In  the  working  camps  rations  were  usually  much  su¬ 
perior  to  those  in  the  parent  camps.  In  most  cases 
em])loyers  realized  that  adequate  nourishment  was  a 
far  more  eflfective  method  of  getting  work  out  of  the 
men  than  terrorism.  However  : 

Generosity  in  the  matter  of  diet  could  hardly  be  expected 
when  the  standards  of  work  by  which  the  men  were  judged 
were  such  that  in  one  instance  the  official  time-card  of  a 
group  of  men  engaged  in  cultivation  of  virgin  moorland 
credited  the  men  with  work  equaling  the  value  for  the  day 
2%  cents.  Ten  cents  per  day  was  a  common  rate  of  payment. 
The  men  billeted  on  farms  fared  the  best.  Mere  the  lack  of 
long-standing  racial  hatred  between  German  and  English 
came  to  the  good  of  the  Tommy.  After  being  billeted  on  a 
farm  for  a  few  months,  the  Tomm.ies  and  the  families  of  the 
peasants  apparently  forgot  that  their  countries  were  at  war, 
so  far  as  their  personal  relations  were  concerned.  The  Tom¬ 
mies  developed  a  sort  of  pigeon  German  and  lived  in  amity 
with  their  employers.  Very  often  the  prisoners  would  share 
with  the  simple  peasants  their  delicacies  from  Fmgland  in 
exchange  for  the  butter  and  eggs  that  the  food  controller  was 
vainly  trying  to  extract  from  the  country  districts  for  the 
benefit  of  Abe  industrial  cities.  The  French  and  Belgian  pris¬ 
oners  did  not  fare  so  well.  The  French  never  dropped  the 
hauteur  and  distance  of  an  ancient  racial  antipathy.  The 
Belgian  never  lost  the  immediate  sense  of  resentment  at  the 
sufferings  of  his  innocent  people.  The  Russians  had  few  dif¬ 
ficulties,  because  the  peasants  were  accustomed  to  Wussian 
agricultural  labor  in  prewar  days.  Work  is  the  salvation  of 
the  prisoner  of  w'ar.  Tf  all  the  prisoners  could  be  employed 
in  agricultural  labor,  that  would  be  the  best  solution  of  the 
prison  camp  problem. 

In  disregarding  the  psychology  of  diet  Germany 
made  her  second  big  mistake.  The  bitter  feeling  as 
the  war  was  prolonged,  expressed  in  the  sentiment : 

“They  are  allies,  they  fight  together ;  therefore  they  live 
together,  sleep  to.eetber,  eat  together ;  no  discrimination  ;  the 
same  for  everybody.’’ 

showed  itself  in  the  crowding  together  of  all  nation¬ 
alities  with  a  lack  of  consideration  for  racial  habits 
(for  instance,  the  British  wanting  windows  open  at 
night,  the  Russians  fearing  to  have  them  open)  that 
resulted  in  serious  epidemics  of  disease  that  might 
easily  have  been  avoided  had  the  commandants  fol¬ 
lowed  the  advice  of  their  surgeons  and  segregated  the 
Russians  from  the  rest.  This  same  spirit  caused  all 
the  food  to  he  cooked  up  in  one  way,  probably  the 
easiest  way.  Here  the  Russian  had  the  advantage,  as 
the  sole  problem  in  feeding  a  Russian  is  to  fill  him  up. 
The  Belgian  with  his  hatred  for  anything  German,  the 
Frenchman  used  to  highly  seasoned  dishes  and  sauces 
and  plenty  of  white  bread,  the  British  demanding  beef. 


cabbage  and  potato,  unseasoned,  were  hard  put  to 
it  by  i)rison  camp  conditions.  The  logical  and  reason¬ 
able  solution  for  the  problem  was  for  each  nationalit}' 
to  be  j)ermitted  to  prepare  and  cook  its  own  food  sup¬ 
plies,  as  has  been  clone  in  England's  prison  camps. 

The  Germans  refused  to  accept  this  solution,  at  first 
because  the  caterers  would  have  suffered  in  their 
]:)Ocketbooks  and  so  did  not  permit  it,  and  later  be¬ 
cause  the  commandants  refused  to  allow  any  distinc¬ 
tion  of  nationalities,  for  the  reason  already  explained. 
Later  on  the  size  of  the  camps,  with  always  a  great 
predojninance  of  Russians,  and  the  fear  lest  the  pris¬ 
oners,  if  given  raw  materials,  would  cook  only  what 
they  liked  and  throw  the  rest  away,  were  more  ade¬ 
quate  reasons  for  refusing  to  segregate  the  barracks  or 
kitchens  of  different  nationalities. 

The  psychology  of  a  diet  is  made  up  largely  of  externalities 
that,  on  paper  and  in  fact,  are  much  less  important  than  pro¬ 
tein,  fat,  carbohydrates,  vitamins,  salt  and  roughage.  But  as 
a  matter  of  experience,  taste,  palataliility  and  the  normal  ap¬ 
pearance  and  consistency  of  the  foods  are  of  great  importance. 
The  Ciermans  had  had  long  experience  with  civic  kitchens, 
and  citations  enough  can  be  made  from  German  writings 
warning  against  the  effects  of  monotonous  soup  rations  that 
lack  all  individuality  as  dishes.  These  externalities  of  diet 
are  important  to  the  normal  individual.  They  are  still  more 
important  to  the  abnormal  individual,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
daily  e.xperience  in  the  sickroom.  Now  the  truth  is,  the  pris¬ 
oner  of  war  does  not  long  remain  normal.  The  crisis  of  bat¬ 
tle,  the  terror  of  capture,  the  transition  of  circumstances  of 
living,  the  depression  of  patriotism.,  the  gloating  of  the  captor, 
the  almegation  of  defeat,  the  homesickness  that  becomes  a 
positive  nostalgia,  the  insomnia — these  all  combine  to  produce 
reactions  in  the  nervous  system  that  easily  lead  to  perversions 
in  the  physiologic  functions.  When-  finally  is  added  to  this 
a  diet  that  does  not  please  and  idleness,  mental  and  physical, 
the  average  prisoner  of  war,  no  matter  in  what  land,  lives  on 
the  verge  of  the  alrnormal.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
e-xternalities  of  the  diet  assume  and  finally  possess  an  in¬ 
creased  importance.  The  constant  row  aliont  the  preparation 
of  the  food  kept  many  of  the  camps  in  perpetual  uproar. 
Fault  there  was  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners  of  war,  in  that 
they  sometimes  made  absurd  and  exaggerated  complaints.  But 
the  primary  and  responsible  fault  lay  with  the  camp  autliori- 
ties,  in  failing  to  recognize  how  serious  would  be  the  results 
of  a  constant  forcing  of  an  unsatisfactory  diet.  In  particular 
the  constant  eating  of  thick  soups  gets  on  the  nerves.  They 
looked  like  swill,  they  left  nothing  to  mastication,  and  witli 
this  manner  of  cooking  the  best  tastes  of  the  ingredients  were 
not  developed ;  indeed,  the  particular  tastes  of  the  ingredients, 
were  lost.  German  experts  in  dietetics  knew  all  this,  of 
course.  In  one  of  the  official  publications  dealing  with  the 
diet  of  the  German  camps,  attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact 
that  constant  use  of  soups  as  the  chief  dish  caused  illness  in 
some  individuals.  And  when  they  began  civic  feeding  on  a 
large  scale  last  summer,  loud  and  numerous  were  the  warn¬ 
ings  to  the  authorities  not  to  repeat  the  very  faults  that  had 
been  committed  in  the  prison  camp.  But  the  German  experts 
in  human  nutrition  had  nothing  or  little  to  do  with  the 
prison-of-war  fare.  That  was  being  done  on  the  basis  of  the 
model  stock  farm  :  the  men  were  dieted  precisely  like  domesti¬ 
cated  animals.  At  the  time  of  highest  prices  of  food  in  the 
summer  of  1910,  Professor  Backhaus  stated  to  the  writer,  “I 
can  feed  men  brilliantly  on  12  cents  per  day.’’  The  cost  of 
our  army  ration  is  42  cents.  Even  the  Russians  finally  turned 
against  the  soup  diet. 

Wi.se  commandants  took  a  different  position,  and  allowed 
freedom  in  the  preparation  of  food.  The  writer  has  visited 
camps  where  the  different  nationalities  were  cooking  their 
food  in  their  own  wav,  with  satisfaction  and  without  friction, 
also  without  losses  to  the  commissary.  It  was  for  the  most 
part  merelv  a  matter  of  consideration  versus  ruthless- 
ness.  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  *  * 

Tf  .Americans  are  taken  prisoners  and  sent  to  Parchim. 
Saltau.  Friedrichsfelde  or  Wahn,  they  will  wonder  on  what 
the  printed  stories  of  the  harsh  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war 
are  based.  But  if  they  are  taken  to  Lemberg,  Minden,  Langen- 
salza  or  Schneidemuhl,  thev  will  find  it  out  for  themselves 
in  an  unfortunately  short  time,  unless  these  camps  have  suf¬ 
fered  change  of  commandants. 

The  inadequacy  in  amount  and  quality  of  the  diet 
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was  from  the  hrst  partially  remedied  for  the  British 
and -French  by  their  receiving  supplies  from  home,  the 
British  almost  the  entire  amount  of  their  needs,  and 
the  French  over  one-half.  Thus  it  was  the  Russians 
and  Serbs  who  were  chiefly  affected  by  camp  condi¬ 
tions.  International  war  agreements  provide  that  pris¬ 
oners  of  war  may  receive  from  home  parcels  of 
clothes,  food  and  various  other  things,  and  the  Tom¬ 
mies  soon  took  full  advantage  of  this  provision,  re¬ 
ceiving  from  England  full  ration  packages.  Except 
when  fish  or  potatoes  boiled  in  their  skins  were  served, 
the  British  prisoners  subsisted  entirely  on  these  sup¬ 
plies,  and  their  share  of  the  camp  provisions  was,  in 
good  camps,  delivered  to  them  and  by  them  turned 
over  to  the  Russians,  and  in  bad  camps  served  directly 
to  the  latter.  The  Belgians  and  French  eked  out  their 
more  slender  parcels  with  portions  of  the  camp  food 
that  were  least  distasteful. 

By  the  autumn  of  1916  the  hit-or-miss  method  of 
supplying  these  parcels  to  English  prisoners  was  su¬ 
perseded  by  the  creation  of  a  central  committee  in 
London.  The  ration  selected  was  one  which  would 
pass  censorship  without  difficulty,  transport  easily, 
keep  well,  and  suit  the  tastes  of  the  recipient.  Soap 
and  tobacco,  being  scarce  in  Germany,  were  included, 
and  bread  was  baked  in  Berne  and  supplied  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  women  under  Lady  Grant-Duff,  the  wife  of 
the  then  minister  to  Switzerland. 

Shipments  to  French  prisoners  have  decreased  lately, 
because  of  food  conditions  in  France,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Red  Cross  has  taken  up  the  work  of  supplying 
them  in  the  hope  of  warding  off  tuberculosis  epidemics 
which  are  all  too  likely  to  result  from  a  ration  de¬ 
creased  even  slightly  below  the  previous  ration. 

In  June,  1916,  as  Germany  felt  the  first  tightening 
pinch  of  the  food  blockade  on  her  supplies,  letters  of 
protest  from  Germans  flooded  the  authorities  and  a 
strong  move  was  made  to  force  the  hand  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  check  the  influx  of  food  parcels.  How¬ 
ever,  fear  of  reprisal  towards  German  prisoners  in 
Russia,  who  were  being  sent  food  through  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  the  vigorous  and  uncompromis¬ 
ing  opposition  of  Ambassador  Gerard,  eventually  se¬ 
cured  the  reaffirmation  of  the  position  taken  bv  the 
Chancellor  and  the  Foreign  Office  against  the  military 
})arty,  and  the  number  and  size  of  the  food  parcels  was 
allowed  to  continue  unlimited.  Ambassador  Gerard 
even  secured  a  further  concession,  permission  for 
shipping  in  food  in  bulk,  under  the  name  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  ambassador  but  for  distribution  to  the  civilian 
Englishmen  in  Ruhleben  who  had  no  friends  sending- 
food  from  England  and  were  therefore  particularly 
affected  by  the  reduced  camp  ration. 

It  is  only  just  to  point  out  that  although  the  influx 
of  these  food  parcels  into  Germany  was  not  only  tant¬ 
alizing  to  her  own  poorly-nourished  citizens,  but  also 
a  source  of  unending  burden  and  difficulty  to  the  au¬ 
thorities,  yet,  so  far  as  Dr.  Taylor  could  find  from 
those  in  charge  or  from  the  prisoners  themselves,  the- 
parcels  were  never  in  any  instance  appropriated  by  the 
Germans.  .  Some  of  Germany’s  difficulties  may  be 
gathered  from  the  following: 

Delivery  was  often  delayed,  especially  in  workin^r-cam'-'s. 
The  packages  had  to  pass  the  Censor,  outgoing  as  well  as  in¬ 
coming,  and  this  often  consumed  time.  The  necessity  of  cen¬ 
sorship  can  be  understood  from  the  statement  that  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  occasions  a  suit  of  clothes  was  removed  from  a  hol- 
lowed-out  loaf  of  bread.  The  shipment  of  these  food  supplies 
packed  as  individual  parcels  imposed  a  Serious  burden  on  the 
German  transportation  system.  Sometimes  50,000  packages  a 


month  would  be  delivered  to  a  camp,  and  a  great  many  express 
trains  were  kept  in  operation  by  the  parcel  shipments  to  the 
camps.  This  led  to  difficulties  between  the  transportation 
authorities  and  the  Censor’s  office,  since  the  shipments  could 
have  been  greatly  expedited  if  the  rules  of  censorship  had  been 
less  strict.  All  in  all,  the  food  parcels  were  as  much  a  source 
of  discomfiture  to  the  Germans  as  they  were  of  sustainment  tO’ 
the  Tommies. 

But  the  Tommies  themselves  had  troubles  over  the 
food  parcels.  In  bad  camps  no  facilities  for  cooking 
their  contents  were  supplied  or  permitted.  In  some 
bad  camps  prisoners  were  not  allowed  to  give  food 
to  prisoners  of  another  nationality — for  no  other  ap¬ 
parent  reason  than  petty  spite. 

The  system  of  rationing  officers  in  German  prison- 
of-war  camps  is  entirely  different.  As  in  their  owu 
armies  on  active  service,  these  officers  run  their  own 
mess,  the  cost  of  which  is  charged  against  them  or 
their  country.  In  general  they  had  a  good  deal  of 
freedom  in  regard  to  rations,  and  could  always  im¬ 
port  any  food  they  wanted.  The  instinct  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  was  to  treat  officers  well,  as  being  of  the  military 
caste  which  in  Germany  holds  so  distinguished  a  social 
position. 

The  following  tables  show  two  contrasting  weekly 
diet  sheets  in  German  prison-of-war  camps: 


TABLE  1. — WEEKLY  MET  SHEET  TYPICAL  OF  PERIOD  PRIOR  TO 
STRINGENCY  IN  FOODSTUFFS.* 


Gm. 

Ozs. 

Gm. 

Ozs. 

Bread  . 

.  .2,100 

75 

Sugar  . 

200 

7.1 

Flour  . 

. .  270 

9.6 

Legumes  . 

150 

5.3 

TVTeat 

.  300 

10  7 

Fat 

70 

2.5 

Fish  . 

. .  :30(i 

10.7 

Maise  grease.  .  . 

.  180 

6.4 

Herring . 

. .  150 

5.3 

Pearl  barley.... 

100 

3.5 

Potatoes  . 

..9,000 

321.0 

Dried  fruit . 

50 

1.8 

Vegetables  ... 

:.  1,800 

65.0 

Marmalade  .... 

lOt) 

3.5 

Skim  milk.  . . . 

. .  400 

14  0 

Tea . 

16 

6.5 

Sausage  . 

..  200 

7.0 

Spices,  herbs. . . . 

30 

11.1 

Cheese  . 

. .  100 

3  5 

Cocoa  . 

40 

1.4 

Nutrient  yeast 

. .  40 

1.4 

*Per  diem : 

protein. 

89  gm. 

fat,  30  gm. ;  carbohydrate,  510 

gm. ;  calories,  2,740. 

TABLE  2. — WEEKLY  DIET 

SHEET  TYPICAL  OF  PERIOD  OF 

STRINGENCY 

IN  FOODSTUFFS.* 

Gm. 

Ozs. 

Gm. 

Ozs. 

Bread  . 

..-2,100 

75 

Fat  . 

65 

2.3 

Flour  . 

.  50 

L7 

Maise  grease  .  .  . 

100 

3.5 

Meat  . 

. .  200 

7.0 

Pearl  barley.... 

60 

2.1 

Sausage* . 

. .  200 

7.0 

Fruit  . .  .  . 

300 

10.7 

Fish  . 

. .  ;3-25 

11.0 

Marmalade  .... 

100 

3.5 

Potatoes  . 

..3,500 

125.0 

Tea  . 

4 

0.15 

Vegetables  ... 

..1,650 

69.0 

Coffee  ........ 

6 

0.21 

Skim  milk.... 

.  .  500 

17.0 

Chicory  . 

15 

0.5 

Cheese . 

. .  100 

3.5 

Cocoa  . 

40 

1.5 

Nutrient  veast 

.  .  20 

0.7 

Spices  and  herbs 

20 

0.7 

Sugar  . . 

. .  130 

4.8 

Mustard  . 

50 

1.7 

Legumes  . 

. .  150 

5.3 

*Per  diem:  protein,  57  gm. ;  fat,  21  gm.;  carbohydrate,  .310 
gm. ;  calories,  1,720. 


These  figures  will  convince  any  American  that  we, 
through  our  government,  must  expect' to  see  to  the 
feeding  of  American  prisoners  of  war  in  German 
prison  camps.  And  the  United  States  Government  has 
already  set  in  motion  the  machinery  for  undertaking- 
this.  Through  Berne  and  Copenhagen  parcels  of  food 
may  be  sent  into  Germany  for  American  prisoners,, 
and  receipts  afford  a  guaranty  that  they  reach’  their 
destination.  Dr.  Taylor  suggests  that  if  food  condi¬ 
tions  become  too  terrible  in  Germany  the  Government- 
may  Te  forced  to  rob  the  prisoners,  and  that  in  such 
a  case  oiir  only,  recourse  would  be  reprisals  on  German 
prisoners — an  outcome  perhaps  more  dreadful  than 
anything  yet  evolved  from  this  most  terrible  of  wars.. 


An  Important  Food  Decision 

By  The  Editor 


The  injunction  case  involving  the  sale  in  Ohio 
of  the  product  known  as  “Hebe”  has  recently 
been  decided  in  the  Federal  District  Court  at 
Columbus.  The  product  involved  is  a  compound  of 
evaporated  skimmed  milk  and  vegetable  fat  and  was 
labeled  as  follows : 


PiTEKT  applied  fOft 

NET  CONTENTS  1  LB.  AVOIRDUPOIS 

PATENT  APPLIED  fON 

Q  Q 

Z  'T 

D  Q 

<  < 

<  < 

.  lU  ^ 

UjWyO 

U.  'si  ^ 

h  111  V  ^ 

FOR  CO 
CER 
FOR  BA 
COC 

l^fGETABLt 

FOR  CO 
CER 
FOR  BA 
COC 

1 _ 1 

CONTAINS  6f.  VEGETABLE  EAT. 

24%  TOTAL  SOLIDS. 

1  1 

TALL  SIZE  Manufactured  at  JEFFERSON.  WIS. 

pWcase  the  HEBE  COMPANY 

General  offices:  SEATTLE.  WASH. 


Over  a  year  ago  the  Ohio  food  officials  took  the 
position  that  under  certain  provisions  of  the  food  law 
of  that  state  the  sale  of  this  product  was  absolutely 
prohibited.  Prior  to  that  time,  however,  former  food 
officials  of  Ohio  had  approved  the  product  a.nd  its 
labeling  and  had  permitted  its  sale  in  Ohio.  The 
manufacturers  of  Hebe,  upon  being  notified  by  the 
food  officials  that  unless  further  sales  of  their  product 
in  Ohio  were  discontinued  prosecutions  would  follow, 
immediately  filed  a  bill  for  injunction  in  the  Federal 
District  Court  at  Columbus. 

The  points  raised  by  the  plaintiffs  as  a  reason  for 
injunction  were  that  the  food  officials  of  Ohio  were 
misconstruing  the  Ohio  law  and  that  it  did  not  apply 
to  the  sale  of  such  a  product  labeled  in  the  manner  in 
which  this  product  was  labeled.  They  also  took  the 
position  that  if  the  Ohio  law  could  be  construed  as 
prohibiting  the  sale  of  this  product  labeled  in  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  was  labeled,  the  Ohio  law  was  uncon¬ 
stitutional  and  void  because  it  prohibited  the  sale  of  a 
wholesome  article  of  food  consisting  of  a  compound  of 
two  wholesome  articles,  namely,  evaporated  skimmed 
milk  and  vegetable  fat,  properly  labeled  to  show  that 
fact :  also,  that  there  was  involved  no  question  of  arti¬ 
ficial  coloring  and  that  nothing  had  been  done  with 
the  product  in  any  way  to  render  it  capable  of  being 
used  for  fraudulent  purposes,  the  product  as  stated 
being  simply  a  compound  of  the  two  articles  of  food 
mentioned,  both  being  present  in  proper  proportions, 
relatively  speaking,  the  uses  for  which  the  article  was 
intended  being  considered. 

Upon  filing  the  bill  for  injunction  the  case  was 
argued  before  three  United  States  judges— Warring¬ 
ton,  Sater  and  Hollister.  An  interlocutory  injunction 
was  asked  for,  but  no  decision  was  rendered  at  that 
time,  and  later,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Court,  it  was 
decided  to  introduce  testimony  and  submit  the  case  to 
the  Court  for  decision  on  a  final  hearing.  This  hear- 
inc^  was  had  during  the  summer  of  1917. 

The  Court  held  that  Hebe  is  recognized  by  the'U.  S 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  as  a  compound  of  evaporated 
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skimmed  milk  and  cocoanut  oil  highly  refined  and  of 
good  quality,  which  in  its  properties  more  nearly  re¬ 
sembles  butter  fat  than  any  other  known  substance, 
the  two  ingredients  being  brought  together  by  a  secret 
process  in  such  a  manner  that  they  remain  properly 
combined  until  the  product  is  ready  for  consumption. 

The  Court  also  held  that  there  was  no  claim  that  the 
product,  or  either  of  its  ingredients,  is  impure  or  un¬ 
wholesome. 

I'he  Court,  among  other  things,  said : 

“The  article  is  produced  in  and  shipped  from  Wisconsin 
by  the  plaintiffs  to  jobbers  in  various  states,  including 
Ohio,  on  orders  accepted  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and 
reaches  consumers  through  retailers  who  purchase  of  such 
jobbers.  It  is  transported  in  cans  which  are  packed  in 
enclosing,  sealed,  fibre  shipping  cases,  completely  con¬ 
cealing  the  cans  and  their  labels,  each  case  containing 
either  48  cans  of  one  pound  each  or  96  cans  of  six  ounces 
each.  When  shipped  in  carload  lots  the  shipping  cases 
bear  only  the  name  of  the  consignee  and  other  data  ap¬ 
propriate  for  identification  and  delivery.  When  such  cases 
are  received  by  the  retailer,  he  removes  the  cans  and  ex¬ 
poses  them  for  sale  to  his  customers.  The  plaintiffs’  posi¬ 
tion  is  that  their  food  product,  being  plainly  and  fairly 
labeled  in  a  conspicuous  manner,  is  not  within  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  the  Ohio  statute  and  may  be  lawfully  sold 
and  offered  for  sale  in  such  state.  It  is  further  claimed 
that  if  the  Ohio  statute,  correctly  construed,  prohibits  the 
sale  of  Hebe,  a  compound  composed  of  two  well-known 
articles  of  food,  each  of  which  is  pure,  wholesome  and 
nutritious,  it  is  in  that  event  violative  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  of  the  Federal  Constitution  in  that  (a)  it  de¬ 
prives  the  plaintiffs  of  liberty  and  property  without  due 
process  of  law  and  also  denies  them  the  equal  protection 
of  the  law;  (b)  it  does  not  regulate  the  sale  of  ‘Hebe,’  but 
arbitrarily,  unjustly,  unduly  and  in  a  confiscatory  manner 
discriminates  against  it  and  prohibits  its  distribution  and 
sale,  although  such  article  is  so  conspicuously  and  cor¬ 
rectly  labeled  as  to  show  its  true  character,  and,  although 
the  statute  permits  the  sale  of  uncondensed  skimmed 
milk,  if  it  be  labeled  skimmed  milk;  (c)  by  its  denial  of 
the  right  to  sell  ‘Hebe’  in  individual  tin  cans,  which  cans 
are  labeled  as  required  by  the  National  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  and  are  ‘original  packages’  insofar  as  that  act  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  conflicts  with  such  act  and  the  regulations  made 
in  accordance  with  it  and  unlawfully  interferes  with  the 
interstate  commerce  laws  of  the  United  States.’’ 

The  Court  enumerated  a  number  of  sections  of  the 
Ohio  food  law  which  deal  with  adulterations  and  mis¬ 
branding  of  food  and  referred  to  one  section  which 
specifically  permits  the  sale  of  skimmed  milk  if  such 
milk  is  conspicuously  labeled  “skimmed  milk.”  The 
court  set  out  Section  12,725  of  the  Ohio  code  as  the 
section  applicable  to  the  case : 

“Whoever  manufactures,  sells,  exchanges,  exposes  or 
offers  for  sale  or  exchange,  condensed  milk  unless  it  has 
been  made  from  pure,  clean,  fresh,  healthy,  unadulterated 
and  wholesome  milk,  from  which  the  cream  has  not  been 
removed  and  in  which  the  proportion  of  milk  solid  shall 
be  the  equivalent  of  12  per  cent  of  milk  solids  in  crude 
milk,  25  per  cent  of  such  solids  being  fat,  and  unless  the 
package,  can  or  vessel  containing  it  is  distinctly  labeled, 
stamped  or  marked  with  its  true  name,  brand,  and  by 
whom  and  under  what  name  made,  shall  be  fined  not  less 
than  $50  nor  more  than  $200,  and,  for  each  subsequent 
offense,  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than 
$500  and  imprisoned  not  less  than  10  days  nor  more  than 
90  days.” 

The  plaintififs  contended  that  the  foregoing  section 
does  not  apply  to  the  sale  of  a  product  like  Hebe, 
properly  labeled  in  the  manner  in  which  Hebe  is 
labeled,  but  the  Court  held  that  under  the  foregoing 
section  the  sale  of  the  product  Blebe  in  Ohio  is  abso- 
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lutely  proliibited.  This  decision  was  reached  regard¬ 
less  of  the  fact  that  the  product  is  admittedly  fairly 
and  conspicuously  labeled  ;  is  always  sold  in  cans"  ad¬ 
mittedly  pro])erly  labeled ;  is  admittedly  pure  and 
wholesome  in  every  respect ;  is  admittedly  free  from 
artificial  coloring  of  any  kind ;  and  may  he  legally 
shipped  in  interstate  commerce  under  the  Food  and 
Urugs  Act. 

When  considering  the  constitutional  points  involved, 
the  Court  held  that  it  was  entirely  within  the  power 
of  the  state  legislature  to  pass  such  a  law,  and  that  it 
was  a  valid  law  and  did  not  in  any  way  violate  any  of 
the  plaintiffs'  constitutional  rights,  basing  its  decision 
upon  the  case  of  FotccH  i'.  Pennsylvania,  127  U.  S. 
678.  and  other  cases  of  similar  import. 

The  Court  considered  the  case  of  M cDernwtt  v.  iVis- 
consin,  228  V.  S.  T15,  cited  by  plaintiffs  in  support  of 
their  interstate  commerce  rights  with  respect  to  the 
sale  of  their  ju'oduct  in  Ohio,  hut  held  that  case  to  be 
not  applicable,  saying : 

“It  is  claimed  that  the  teachings  of  that  case  are  that 
the  protection  accorded  to  articles  of  interstate  commerce 
by  the  Federal  Constitution  extends  to  the  sale  in  Ohio 
by  wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  plaintiffs’  goods  in  the 
original  packages,  i.  e.,  the  labeled  tin  containers,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  Ohio  statute  under  consideration.  The 
Wisconsin  act  was  m  direct  conflict  with  the  federal  act 
which  covers  the  field,  as  regards  the  labeling  of  articles 
of  fcod  which  are  transported  in  interstate  commerce,  and 
leaves  nothing  on  which  a  state  law  touching  labels  can 
operate.  The  object  of  the  federal  act  is  to  prevent  the 
misuse  of  the  facilities  of  interstate  commerce  in  convey¬ 


ing  to  and  placing  before  the  consumer  misbranded  and 
adulterated  articles  of  medicine  or  food;  and,  in  order  that 
its  protection  may  be  afforded  to  those  who  are  intended 
to  receive  its  benefits,  the  brands  or  labels,  the  regulation 
of  which  is  within  the  power  of  Congress,  it  was  properly 
held,  must  be  upon  the  package  intended  to  reach  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  But  it  was  also  expressly  stated  that  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  state  is  not  permitted  to  make 
regulations  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  its  people 
against  fraud  or  imposition  by  impure  food  or  drugs.’’ 

The  Court  thereupon  decided  that  a  decree  might  he 
entered  dismissing  the  hill  of  complaint. 

The  case  is  considered  one  of  the  most  important 
food  cases  ever  brought  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
.States  and  the  principles  of  law  involved  are  far  reach¬ 
ing  indeed.  It  is  easy  to  see  this  when  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  that  the  point  involved  is  whether  or  not  it  is 
within  the  power  of  a  state  legislature  absolutely  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  a  pure,  wholesome  and  nutritious 
article  of  food  properly  labeled  as  such,  no  (|uestion 
of  artificial  coloring  being  involved.  The  right  of  a 
state  to  regulate  the  sale  of  such  a  product  is  not  in 
question  as  the  statute  involved,  as  construed  by  the 
court,  is  not  a  regulatory  statute,  hut  is  absolutely 
prohibitive  of  the  sale  of  the  product. 

The  manufacturers  of  the  product  are  arranging  to 
appeal  this  case  immediately  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  and  it  is  said  that  on  account  of  the 
great  importance  of  the  issue  involved  it  is  likely  that 
the  best  legal  talent  in  the  country  will  he  retained’ to 
present  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court. 


I 

Pennsylvania  Cold  Storage  Limits  Set  Aside 

by  Federal  Law 


I'ederal  regulations  under  the  Food  Control  law 
supersede  various  state  laws  regulating  the  length  of 
cold  storage  of  foods. 

The  decision  on  this  important  issue  was  recently 
given  by  the  acting  chief  counsel  of  the  United  States 
Food  Administration  to  the  effect  that  the  law  of  the 
•State  of  Pennsylvania  insofar  as  it  prohibits  the  sale 
in  that  state  of  eggs  held  more  than  eight  months  in 
cold  storage,  has  been  suspended  and  superseded  by 
the  regulations  issued  by  the  United  States  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  it  is  presumed  the  same  logic  will 
apply  elsewhere. 

The  decision  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  the  acting 
chief  counsel  to  Howard  Heinz,  federal  food 
administrator  for  Pennsylvania,  in  response  to  an 
inouiry  as  to  the  standing  of  the  Pennsylvania  statute, 
and  reads  in  substance  as  follows : 

‘Tn  my  opinion  the  Food  Control  Act  supersedes 
and  suspends  the  Pennsylvania  statute  insofar  as  that 
■statute  affects  the  sale  of  eggs  from  cold  storage  where 
the  storage  has  been  in  compliance  with  all  the  rules 
and  regulations  issued  in  pursuance  of  the  Food  Con¬ 
trol  Act. 

‘‘P>y  reason  of  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  it  is 
(Uclared  clearly  established  that  Congress  may  use  any 
iveans  p'^'^essarv  and  appronriate  to  carry  the  war  to  a 
successful  termination,  and  it  follows  from  this  propo¬ 
sition  that  all  laws  passed  by  Congress,  in  pursuance 
nf  its  sunreme  power,  override  and  supersede  all  state 
laws  which  obstruct  the  execution  of  such  acts  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

“Under  the  federal  law  the  Pre‘^ident  has  licensed 


the  storage  and  distribution  of  eggs  and  issued  regula¬ 
tions  in  control  of  such  storage  and  distribution, 
among  which  is  one  providing  that  licensees  must  keep 
food  commodities  moving  to  the  consumer  in  as  direct 
a  line  as, .practicable  and  without  unreasonable  delay. 
This  rule  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  shipment  of 
Pennsylvania  eggs  out  of  the  state,  after  eight  months' 
holding,  when  they  are  needed  and  can  be  utilized 
with  less  delay  and  by  shorter  shipment  within  the 
.state.  The  Pennsylvania  law  therefore  frustrates  one 
natural  effect  of  the  national  law. 

“Rule  II  provides  that  the  licensee  shall  not  know¬ 
ingly  commit  waste  or  permit  preventable  deteriora¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  declared  that  a  statute  which  prohibits 
within  a  state  the  sale  of  eggs  now  stored  there  in 
good  condition  will,  if  enforced,  compel  waste  and  pre¬ 
ventable  deterioration — a  direct  conflict  between  the 
two  laws. 

“Rule  13  prohibits  holding  food  products  in  excess 
of  the  reasonable  requirements  of  the  licensee  for  60 
days,  but  provides  that  this  shall  not  prevent  the 
licensee  from  storing  in  sufficient  quantities  to  fill  his 
reasonable  requirements  throughout  the  period  of  scant 
production  commodities,-  including  eggs.  The  purpose 
is  plain  to  permit  the  storage  of  eggs  in  sufficient  quan¬ 
tity  to  last  throughout  the  period  of  scant  production, 
and  any  interference  with  this  frustrates  the  natural 
effect  of  the  entire  scheme.” 

Administrator  Heinz  will  be  governed  by  the  ruling 
of  the  legal  department  of  the  Administration,  and 
State  Food  Commissioner  Foust,  it  is  to  be  assumed, 
will  make  no  attempt  to  oppose  the  decision  of  the 
Food  Administration. 
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Ten  Years  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

Ten  years  of  enforcement  of  the  I'oocl  and  Drugs 
Act  of  June  30,  1906,  are  reviewed  in  the  current 
annual  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  says  that 
tlie  Act's  chief  contributions  to  the  safety  of  the 
people’s  health  have  been  its  corrective  effect  upon 
the  drug  and  patent  medicine  industry,  its  control  of 
trade  in  unclean  milk,  polluted,  decomposed  or  filthy 
foods,  and  protection  of  foodstuffs  from  contamina¬ 
tion  with  poisons  likely  to  be  met  in  manufacture. 

The  general  effect  of  the  Eood  and  Drugs  Act  may 
best  be  estimated,  says  the  report,  by  considering  its 
effect  upon  food  and  drug  control  by  the  states,  and 
upon  development  of  the  food  and  drug  industries,  and 
by  the  principal  abuses  that  have  been  corrected.  But 
to  illustrate  the  scope  of  the  work  through  figures 
and  facts  the  report  points  out  that  more  than  6,000 
prosecutions  have  been  terminated  in  the  courts  in  the 
first  decade  of  the  Act;  that  manufacturei s  have  been 
cited  at  hearings  more  than  40,000  times,  that  many 
thousands  of  factory  inspections  have  been  made,  and 
that  more  than  750,000  shipments  of  domestic  or  im¬ 
ported  food  and  drugs  have  been  examined. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  shipments  of  polluted  or  spoiled 
food.  Milk  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  and  imported 
from  Canada  has  been  improved  in  cleanliness,  purity,  and 
the  condition  of  sanitation  under  which  produced.  The  can¬ 
ning  of  decomposed  navy  beans  has  been  largely  suppressed. 
Interstate  shipment  of  oysters  from  polluted  waters  has  prac¬ 
tically  ceased.  Because  of  co-operation  with  state  municipal 
officials  in  controlling  the  shinment  of  bad  eges,  it  is  reported 
that  the  quality  of  eggs  reaching  the  large  c  tTs  is  much  im¬ 
proved.  Other  products  in  whose  handling  and  sale  improve¬ 
ment  has  been  noted  include  mineral  water,  tomato  products, 
fruit,  vinegar  and  gelatin. 

States  Co-operate  with  Federal  Laws. 

One  consequence  of  the  enactment  of  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  was  to  encourage  similar  legislation  in  many  of  the 
states,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  control  local  traffic  in  food 
and  drugs  which,  since  no  interstate  commerce  is  involved, 
are  not  subject  to  the  federal  law.  For  example,  in  1906, 
many  states  had  no  feeding  stuffs  law.  A  state  could  not 
prosecute  a  manufacturer  unless  he  were  a  citizen  of  that 
state.  The  federal  law  supplements  the  state  law  in  this  re¬ 
spect  and  now  most  of  the  states  have  similar  laws. 

In  the  beginning  the  confusion  and  apparent  conflict  be¬ 
tween  local  and  federal  laws  and  administration  of  laws  not 
only  made  it  difficult  for  the  two  sets  of  officials  to  co-operate, 
but  often  forced  manufacturers  to  make  special  preparations 
for  shipment  to  certain  states  at  extra  cost,  this  extra  cost 
being  passed  on  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  This  evil  has  been 
remedied  to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  organization  of  two 
agencies  which  in  a  large  measure  have  removed  some  of  the 
difficulties  arising  from  the  conflict  of  federal  and  state  juris¬ 
diction.  These  agencies  are:  (1)  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Definitions  and  Standards,  and  (2)  the  Office  of  Co-operative 
State  and  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Control. 

Development  in  Food  and  Drug  Industries. 

The  Food  and  Drugs  Act  was  one  of  the  first  laws  which 
today  would  be  classed  as  laws  for  the  prevention  of  unfair 
competition.  The  report  says  that  the  suppression  of  fraud 
upon  the  consumer  and  of  unfair  competition  among  busi¬ 
ness  rivals  are  “but  the  two  faces  of  the  same  coin.”  In  con¬ 
sequence  the  food  industries  are  sincerelv  and  actively  help¬ 
ing  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  to  enforce  the  law. 

Frequently,  the  report  says,  the  Bureau  is  appealed  to  by 
industries  to  compel  the  cessation  of  unfair  practices  and  to 
encourage  the  standardization  of  products,  when  the  industry 
is  incapable  by  itself  of  bringing  about  these  results.  The 
.Act  is  described  as  one  of  the  influences  which  have  helned 
to  draw  competitors  together  into  associations  like  the  guilds 
of  the  middle  ages,  although  the  modern  associations  lack  the 
special  privileges  which  the  ancient  guilds  often  enjoyed. 

Some  of  the  associations,  understanding  the  value  of  con¬ 
structive  work,  now  devo<^e,  considerable  mor«v  to  e.xperi- 


incntal  research  into  technical  prolileius.  Tims  is  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  small  manufacturer  scientific  assistance  ordinarily 
Ijeyond  his  reach  :  since  the  Bureau  of  Cliemistry  always  has 
regarded  it  as  its  duty  not  merely  to  report  vioi.-t.ons  ot  the 
law  but  also  to  pre\eut  accidental  violations,  through  con¬ 
structive  work  tending  to  improve  methods  of  manufacture,  it 
co-operates  actively  with  such  associations  of  manufacturers. 
Such  co-operation,  Ijy  the  various  government  agencies,  says 
the  report,  is  bound  to  exert  the  profoundest  influence  on  tjie 
country’s  industrial  and  social  development. 

Abuses  Corrected  by  Law. 

The  best  evidence,  according  to  the  report,  that  many  of 
the  abuses  formerly  occurring  in  the  food  industry  have 
ceased  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  violations  of  the  Food 
and  Drugs  .Act  observed  today  are  hardly  comparable,  in 
degree,  with  those  in  the  first  few  years  following  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  law. 

Most  of  the  staple-food  products  now  found  in  violation 
either  are  of  a  higher  grade  than  formerly  or  are  products 
of  clever  adulterators  who  have  more  or  less  anticipated  de¬ 
tection  so  that  the  adulterations  ^ave  been  found  only  by  the 
most  painstaking  chemical  analyses  and  factory  inspection. 

Consequently  there  has  been  a  decided  change  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  work.  In  recent  years  it  has  developed  quite  no¬ 
ticeably  in  the  direction  of  factory  sanitation,  the  study  of 
spoilage  and  decomposition  of  foodstuffs,  and  improvement 
through  laboratory  research  of  methods  of  detecting  the  more 
refined  types  of  adulteration. 


British  Conservation  of  Waste  Fats  from  Material 
Collected  at  Camps. 

Among  the  various  British  schemes  for  the  conser¬ 
vation  of  waste  material  is  that  for  the  collection  and 
disposal  of  all  waste  fats  and  bones  at  camps  in  Great 
Britain  and  France.  In  response  to  the  request  of  the 
U.  S.  Consulate  General  for  information  concerning 
the  various  schemes,  the  British  committee  on  the 
purchase  of  army  camp  refuse  wrote  as  follows: 

On  its  inception  the  Committee  allocated  the  whole 
of  the  United  Kingdom  to  certain  approved  buyers, 
each  of  which  took  a  district  adjacent  to  their  works. 
An  army  council  order  was  then  issued  instructing 
all  units  to  apply  to  the  Committee  for  directions  a.s 
to  the  disposal  of  kitchen  by-products.  Rapid  head¬ 
way  was  made,  and  in  the  first  month  £7,500  was 
returned  to  units.  This  amount  was  doubled  the 
second  month  and  trebled  in  the  third,  and  has  made 
progress  month  by  month  until  over  £80,000  per  month 
is  now  paid  to  the  units  for  material  that  was  hitherto 
wasted. 

The  commodities  dealt  in  are  kitchen  by-products, 
viz.  drippings,  bones,  butchers’  fat  and  greases,  all  of 
which  are  of  paramount  importance  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  soap,  candles,  and  fertilizers,  and  all.  of  course, 
are  glycerin-producing  materials.  With  the  much- 
restricted  imports  of  foreign  and  colonial  tallows,  the 
great  scarcity  of  fats  and  oils  has  long  been  experi¬ 
enced  in  this  country,  and  the  material  collected  under 
the  auspices  of  this  Committee  have  been  sufficient  to 
provide  the  whole  of  the  requirements  of  soap  for  the 
Navy,  Army,  asylums,  work-houses,  and  other  institu¬ 
tions  and  leaves  a  very  substantial  balance  for  public 
use. 

The  glycerin  produced  from  the  commodities  is  suf¬ 
ficient  at  the  present  time  to  provide  the  propellant 
for  17.000,000  shells  per  annum.  The  prices  are  fixed 
monthly  and  all  units  advised  of  same.  The  army 
council  are  represented  on  the  Committee.  Publicity 
takes  the  form  of  charts,  memoranda,  etc.,  which  are 
posted  up  in  the  naval  and  army  cookhouses. 

The  scheme  has  been  extended  to  the  naval  forces, 
even  units  of  the  grand  fleet :  also  to  the  troops  over¬ 
seas. 
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RETAIL  PRICES, 


Vverage 
Price  tier 
Pound 

Average 
Price  per 
100  Calorii 

6.4 

.39 

7.1 

.45 

7.9 

.48 

18.5 

1.11 

13.7 

.84 

9.8 

.54 

8.1 

.45 

11.8 

.74 

23.7 

1.45 

6.7 

.41 

9.0 

.56 

11.1 

.68 

9.2 

.78 

18.2 

.97 

26.2 

1.39 

13.8 

.85 

11.3 

.69 

9.5 

.52 

8.5 

.59 

25.5 

1.72 

49.4 

2.08 

56.1 

1.61 
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.81 

33.8 

.99 

62.3 

1.56 

31.9 

.80 

33.4 

.84 

25.3 

.92 

18.9 

1.43 

16.8 

1.40 

13.5 

6.43 

14.3 

2.04 

15.4 

.99 

16.8 

1.45 

3.1 

1.03 

6.3 

1.40 

4.8 

2.40 

18.4 

1.16 

18.4 

1.17 

14.3 

15.38 

12.9 

2.93 

12.9 

5.16 

15.6 

.97 

18.3 

.98 

8.9 

8.90 

4.3 

3.58 

5.7 

3.35 

3.5 
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CEREAL  PRODUCTS 

Wheat  Flour,  No.  1,  Pat.,  49  Ib.  bag . 

Rye  Flour,  Std.,  241^  Ib.  bag . 

Grabam  Flour,  10  Ib.  bag . 

Shredded  Wheat,  12  oz . 

Cream  of  Wheat,  1  lb.  12  oz . 

Quaker  Oats,  1  lb.  4  oz . 

Rolled  Oats,  Bulk,  lb . 

Rice,  Fancy  Head,  lb . 

Kellogg’s  Tstd.  Corn  Flakes,  8  oz . 

Corn  Meal,  lb . 

Hominy  Grits,  lb . 

Pearled  Barley,  lb . 

Bread,  lb . 

Crackers,  Bulk,  Soda,  lb . 

Uneeda  Biscuit,  4%  oz . 

Macaroni,  Bulk,  lb . 

Corn  Starch,  lb . 

SUGAR  AND  SYRUP 

Granulated,  lb . 

Corn  Syrup,  10  lb.  pail . 

Comb  Honey,  lb . 

FATS 

Bacon,  Sliced,  lb . 

Creamery  Butter,  Fancy,  lb . 

Pure  Leaf  Lard,  lb . .  .. 

Oleomargarine,  Uncolored,  lb . 

Italian  or  Spanish  Olive  Oil,  qt.  tin . 

Cottonseed  Oil,  qt.  tin . 

Corn  Oil,  qt.  tin . 

Peanut  Butter,  lb . . . . . 

FRUITS 

Evaporated  Apples,  lb.  . . 

Evaporated  Peaches,  lb . 

Peaches,  Canned,  No.  2J^  Std.,  1  lb.  13  oz. 
Pineapples,  Cnd.,  No.  2^2,  Std.,  1  lb.  14  oz. 

Raisins,  Seeded,  per  pkg.,  15  oz . ; .  . . 

Prunes,  Medium  Sized,  lb . 

VEGETABLES 

White  Potatoes,  lb . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  lb . .  . . 

Onions,  lb . 

Lima  Beans,  dry,  lb . 

Navy  Beans,  dry,  lb . 

String  Beans,  Cnd.,  No.  2,  Std.,  1  lb.  3  oz. 
Corn,  Canned,  No.  2,  Std.,  1  lb.  4  oz.... 

Peas,  Canned,  No.  2,  Std.,  1  lb.  4  oz . 

Split  Peas,  lb . 

Peanuts,  Unshelled,  lb . 

Tomatoes,  Cnd.,  No.  3,  Std.,  2  lb.  1  oz.. 

Cabbage,  lb . 

Beets,  lb . 

Turnips,  lb . 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Cocoa,  Bulk,  lb . 

Eggs,  fresh  gathered,  firsts,  doz........ 

Milk,  qt . . . . . 

Cheese,  American,  Cheddar,  lb . . 

MEATS  AND  FISH 

Beef  Round  Steak,  lb . 

Veal  Cutlets,  lb . 

Leg  of  Mutton,  lb . 

Leg  of  Lamb,  lb . 

Pork  Chops,  lb . 

Ham,  Sliced,  med.  fat,  lb . 

Chickens,  Broilers,  lb . 

Salt  Cod,  lb . 

Salt  Mackerel,  lb . 

Halibut,  lb . 

Whitefish.  lb . 

Salmon,  lb . 

Salmon,  Cnd.,  No.  1,  tall,  red  Alaska,  1  lb. 
Sardines,  Cnd.,  oil,  key,  Dorn.,  3U  oz. 
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A  Study  of  the  Development  of  Bacteriology 
as  a  Basis  for  Home  Economics 

By  J.  E.  Greaves, 

of  the  Department  of  Bacteriology  and  Physiological  Chemistry, 

Utah  Agricultural  College. 


PROBABLY  in  no  field  of  human  endeavor  has 
research  been  crowned  with  such  glorious 
achievements,  at  least  insofar  as  the  welfare  of 
the  human  race  is  concerned,  as  in  the  field  of  bac¬ 
teriology,  and  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  bac¬ 
teriological  research  had  a  most  humble  and  recent 
origin.  Even  the  dawn  of  its  very  beginning  dates 
back  only  to  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  to  when  a  Dutch  linen-draper  spent  his  leisure 
time  in  the  grinding  of  lenses.  In  this  he  became  so 
proficient  that  his  lenses  were  superior  to  any  made 
before.  Turning  them  on  various  substances — rain¬ 
drops,  saliva  and  many  putrifying  things — in  all  these 
he  saw  living,  moving  forms,  unguessed  until  now. 
Some  were  round  like  a  billiard  ball,  others  straight 
as  a  rod,  while  still  others  appeared  like  corkscrews. 
Some  of  these  minute  specks  vibrated  back  and  forth, 
but  others  shot  ahead  with  such  speed  that  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  tear  through  each  other.  He  found  that  the 
form  and  movement  of  the  organisms 'varied  greatly, 
depending  in  a  degree  upon  the  source  of  the  material 
examined.  In  short,  this  patient  worker  with  his 
crude  apparatus  gave  a  fairly  accurate  description  of 
these  minute  forms  of  life.  But  all  this  did  not 
awaken  the  world  to  even  a  faint  realization  of  the 
wonderful  invisible  forms  of  life  which  were  present 
in  everything  and  were  always  working  for  good  or 
evil.  It  did,  however,  revive  a  discussion  which  had 
waxed  long  and  furious  as  to  whether  life  can  spring 
spontaneously  from  inanimate  matter,  or  whether  it  is 
the  descendant  of  pre-existing  living  organisms. 

Back  in  the  sixteenth  century  it  was  thought  by 
even  the  most  highly  educated,  that  mice  could  be 
spontaneously  generated  by  placing  some  dirty  rags, 
together  with  a  few  grains  of  wheat  or  a  piece  of 
cheese,  in  a  dark  place.  Or  if,  perchance,  they  wished 
to  generate  scorpions,  they  thought  it  easily  done  by 
scooping  out  a  hole  in  a  brick,  placing  in  it  some  sweet 
basil  and  partly  covering  it  with  a  second  brick.  In  a 
few  days  the  herb  was  transformed  into  a  real  scor¬ 
pion.  Every  one  thought  it  a  self-evident  fact  that 
maggots  sprang  spontaneously  from  a  decomposing 
meat  or  cheese,  until  an  Italian  poet  and  physician 
took  the  simple  precaution  of  covering  the  mouth  of 
jars  containing  meat  with  a  screen  so  that  flies  could 
not  enter.  Flies  were  attracted  by  the  odor  and  de¬ 
posited  their  eggs  on  the  gauze  and  it  was  from  these 
that  the  so-called  ‘’worms”  arose. 

The  theory  of  the  spontaneous  generation  of  mice, 
scorpions  and  maggots  had  been  proven  to  be  unten¬ 
able.  But  how  about  these  microscopic  organisms? 
They  surely  could  develop  directly  from  organic  ma¬ 
terial.  For  now  anyone  provided  with  this  new  in¬ 
strument,  the  microscope,  could  easily  demonstrate  for 
himself  the  spontaneous  generation  of  microscopic  eels 
in  vinegar,  or  produce  myriads  of  different  and  inter¬ 
esting  living  creatures  in  simple  infusion  of  hay  or 
other  organic  material. 

Many  an  ingenious  speculative  theory  was  formu¬ 


lated  to  account  for  the  formation  of  these  minute 
organisms,  and  Needham,  a  Catholic  priest,  took  de¬ 
caying  organic  matter  and  enclosed  it  in  a  vessel  which 
he  placed  upon  hot  ashes  to  destroy  any  existing  ani- 
malculae.  Yet  later  he  found  micro-organisms  which 
were  not  there  in  the  beginning.  Later  Spallanzani 
repeated  the  work,  as  he  felt  that  Needham  had  not 
exercised  sufficient  care,  and  that  the  organisms  got  in 
from  the  outside.  This  latter  worker  placed  the  mate¬ 
rial  in  hermetically  sealed  flasks  and  boiled  it  for  one 
hour.  Even  after  many  days  no  organisms  developed 
in  the  infusions. 

But  the  believers  in  the  theory  of  abiogenesis  were 
not  convinced,  and  we  find  them  claiming  that  the 
boiling  had  altered  the  character  of  the  infusion  so 
that  it  was  unable  to  produce  life.  Spallanzani  an¬ 
swered  this  by  cracking  one  of  the  flasks  so  that  air 
could  enter.  Decay  soon  set  it.  Even  this  was  not 
sufficient  to  overthrow  a  popular  belief,  for  the  clain. 
was  made  that  the  hermetic  sealing  of  the  flasks  ex¬ 
cluded  the  air,  and  air  was  essential  to  the  generation 
of  these  forms  of  life.  This  objection  was  answered 
by  the  work  of  many  an  ingenious  investigator,  some 
of  them  passing  air  through  tubes  containing  acid  and 
thence  into  the  infusion,  the  acid  removing  the  micro¬ 
organisms,  others  by  passing  the  air  through  a  red 
hot  tube.  But  the  final  proof  came  when  it  was  shown 
that  it  was  sufficient  to  place  cotton  plugs  in  the  neck 
of  the  bottles  so  that,  as  the  air  passed  in  the  micro¬ 
scopic  organisms  would  be  held  back  by  the  cotton. 
Every  now  and  then  the  contents  of  a  flask  would 
spoil,  even  after  it  had  been  carefully  stoppered  and 
boiled.  This  remained  a  stumbling  block  in  the  way 
of  those  who  maintained  that  life  sprang  only  from 
life,  until  in  the  year  1865,  when  Pasteur  demon¬ 
strated  that  many  bacteria  may  pass  into  a  resting 
stage,  and  while  in  this  condition  they  will  withstand 
conditions  which  quickly  kill  them  while  in  the  vege¬ 
tative  stage.  Eleven  years  later  Conn,  of  Breslau, 
investigated  very  carefully  organisms  in  this  resting 
or  spore  stage,  and  today  we  know  forms  of  micro¬ 
organisms  which  will  withstand  boiling  water  for  16 
hours  without  being  killed,  and  others  even  resistant 
enough  to  endure  for  many  hours  a  10  per  cent  solu¬ 
tion  of  carbolic  acid. 

Since  the  dawn  of  history  man  has  been  interested 
in  the  wonderful  process  known  as  fermentation,  but 
although  many  an  ingenious  theory  has  been  formu¬ 
lated  to  explain  it,  little  more  than  theory  existed  until 
the  classic  works  of  Pasteur  on  fermentation  appeared 
about  1837.  Pasteur  claimed  that  all  forms  of  fer¬ 
mentation  were  due  to  the  action  of  microscopic  or¬ 
ganized  cells.  An  idea  such  as  this,  even  at  this  late 
date,  did  not  go  unchallenged,  for  we  find  no  less  illus¬ 
trious  workers  than  Helmholtz  and  Liebig  opposing 
it.  The  latter  even  scoffed  at  such  an  idea,  writing. 
“Those  who  pretend  to  explain  the  putrefication  of  ani¬ 
mal  substance  by  the  presence  of  micro-organisms 
reason  ven^  much  like  a  child  who  would  explain  the 
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rapidity  of  the  Rhine  by  atli'lbutino-  it  to  tlie  \-iolent 
motions  imparted  to  it  in  the  direetion-of  Hnrgen  by 
the  numerous  wheels  of  the  mills  of  Venice.”  For  a 
time  the  battle  waged  long  and  furious,  but  eventually 
the  careful  experiments  of  Pasteur  were  so  convinc¬ 
ing  that  even  the  most  skeptical  was  forced  to  believe. 

If  there  were  any  doubts  left  in  the  minds  of  the 
scientific  world  as  to  the  fallacy  of  the  theory  of  spon- 
raneotis  generation,  after  the  work  of  Ikisteur,  they 
were  dispelled  by  the  work  of  d'yndall.  Tyndall 
proved  that  in  an  atmosphere  devoid  of  dnst.  as  on  the 
tops  of  mountains  and  in  some  ingeniously  constructed 
boxes  used  by  him,  perishable  substances,  such  as 
beef  tea,  if  sterile  when  placed  in  such  an  atmosjihere, 
will  keep  for  an  indefinite  period. 

So  far  we  have  traced  the  development  of  what 
ajijiears  to  be  a  very  theoretical  subject,  but  no  one 
could  foretell  the  wonderful  structure  that  was  to  be 
reared  on  this  foundation.  Pasteur  soon  proved  that 
a  disease  which  was  attacking  the  silkworm  was 
caused  by  bacteria,  and  from  this  there  developed  the 
idea  that  disease  in  generals  due  to  bacteria. 

-As  early  as  1863  investigators  had  seen  in  the  blood 
of  some  animals  that  died  of  a  disease  known  as  an¬ 
thrax,  a  very  small  rod-like  organism  which  j^ermeated 
all  the  capillaries.  Their  experiments  showed  that  the 
Idood  from  such  an  animal,  when  injected  into  the 
veins  of  a  second  animal,  caused  it  to  die  of  the  same 
disease.  P)Ut  they  found  that  there  were  times  when 
the  organism  could  not  be  discovered  in  the  blood  of 
the  dead  animal,  although  injection  with  blood  from 
this  animal  would  cause  the  death  of  another.  This 
fact  left  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of  thinking  men  as  to 
whether  this  rod-shaped  organism  was  the  cause  of 
the  animal's  death  or  only  some  invisible  element  in 
the  blood.  Not  until  13  years  later  was  this  fully  set¬ 
tled  by  the  work  of  Robert  Koch.  Koch  not  only 
saw  the  rod-shaped  organism,  but  obtained  it  free 
from  all  other  substances,  and  proved  that  it  was  the 
specific  cause  of  the  disease.  This  was  followed  by 
many  other  discoveries,'  until  today  we  know  that 
]:)racticallv  all  diseases  are  due  to  these  irivKible  foes. 
5'es.  even  many  of  the  changes  taking  place  in  the 
body  and  associated  with  old  age  are  probably  caused 
by  the  products  generated  by  bacteria. 

The  \yorkers  in  this  field  are  not  satisfied  with  know¬ 
ing  the  cause  of  a  disease,  but  also  want  to  know  how 
thev  can  ward  ofif  disease,  and  how  to  cure  it  once  it 
gets  a  foothold.  Pasteur  announced  that  he  had  found 
a  preyentiye  for  anthrax,  but  his  statement  was  imme¬ 
diately  challenged  by  the  president  of  an  agricultural 
society  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  brought  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  entire  civilized  world.  This  man  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  subject  be  submitted  to  a  decisive  pub¬ 
lic  test,  and  offered  to  furnish  50  sheep,  one-half  of 
which  were  to  be  protected  by  Pasteur  from  anthrax. 
Later  they  were  all  to  be  infected  by  the  disease-pro¬ 
ducing  organism  and  if  the  vaccine  were  a  success  the 
protected  ones  would,  of  course,  remain  healthy,  the 
unprotected  die  of  the  disease.  The  challenge  was 
accepted  by  Pasteur,  but  he  suggested  that  there  be 
substituted  for  two  sheep,  two  goats,  and  that  ten  cows 
be  added.  These  latter  should  not  be  considered  as 
rigidlv  within  the  test,  for  he  had  not  extended  his 
experiments  to  cattle.  Before  this  time  the  fame  of 
Pasteur  was  considered  firmly  established,  but  now  all 
the  world  looked  on  in  wonder,  doubting  that  any 
sane  man  would  make  such  a  preposterous  claim.  Part 
of  the  animals  were  protected  by  Pasteur,  and  on  the 


appointed  day  men  from  all  parts  of  the  world  gath¬ 
ered  to  see  this  scientific  experiment.  The  protected 
and  un|)rotected  alike  were  inoculated  with  the  dis¬ 
ease  germ.  All  of  the  unprotected  sheep,  goats  and 
cows  soon  sickened  and  died,  but  not  one  of  the  i)ro- 
tected  animals  was  even  affected.  And  thus  was  ush¬ 
ered  in  the  beginning  of  curative  and  preventive  medi¬ 
cine,  a  science  which  was  to  save  millions  of  human 
beings  from  suffering  and  premature  death. 

It  has  been  estimated  by  conservative  writers  that 
Pasteur’s  discover}^  of  the  means  of  preventing  or 
curing  anthrax,  silkworms’  disease  and  chicken  chol¬ 
era,  added  annually  to  the  wealth  of  France  a  sum 
equivalent  to  the  entire  indemnity  paid  by  P'rance  to 
Germany  after  the  War  of  1870. 

This  was  only  a  part  of  the  work  of  this  great  man. 
for  in  1885  he  announced  a  cure  for  hydrophobia. 
Prior  to  this  time  the  disease  developed  in  at  least  16 
per  cent  of  the  individuals  bitten  by  mad  dogs,  and  of 
this  16  per  cent,  100  per  cent  died.  Since  Pasteur’s 
cliscovery  the  number  of  deaths  from  this  cause  has 
been  reduced  to  almost  zero.  The  profound  impor¬ 
tance  of  his  work  has  been  well  summarized  by  Lord 
Lister's  words:  “Truly  there  does  not  exist  in  the 
entire  world  any  individual  to  whom  the  medical  sci¬ 
ence  owes  more  than  they  do  to  you.  A^our  researches 
on  fermentation  have  thrown  a  powerful  beam,  which 
has  lightened  the  baleful  darkness  of  surgery,  and  has 
transformed  the  treatment  of  wounds  from  a  matter 
of  uncertain  and  too  often  disastrous  empiricisms  into 
a  scientific  art  of  sure  beneficence.  Thanks  to  you, 
surgery  has  undergone  a  complete  revolution  which 
has  deprived  it  of  its  terrors  and  has  extended  almost 
without  limit  its  efficacious  powers.”’  ' 

And  Tyndall  writes,  “We  have  been  scourged  bv 
miserable  throngs,  attacked  from  impenetrable  am¬ 
buscades,  and  it  is  only  today  that  the  light  of  science 
is  being  let  in  upon  the  murderous  dominion  of  foes.” 

In  the  realm  of  medicine  one  discovery  after  another 
has  followed  in  rapid  succession  during  the  last  few 
years  until  today  diphtheria,  instead  of  having  a  death 
rate  of  over  30  per  cent,  has  less  than  3.  Typhoid 
fever  is  all  but  conquered.  Asiatic  cholera  and  the 
,3^ellow  fever  have  been  nearly  wiped  from  the  face 
of  the  earth,  thus  making  possible  the  building  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  And  thanks  to  the  wonderful  work 
of  Lord  Lister  we  no  longer  have  that  terrible  sup¬ 
puration  which  before  his  time  followed  even  slight 
wounds.  The  knowledge  of  bacteriology  has  thus 
gone  far  to  protect  all  individuals  against  disease  and 
aided  much  when  they  were  already  stricken.  If  we 
could  but  estimate  the  value  to  man  of  the  resulting 
absence  of  sickness  we  would  find  that  it  ran  into  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars,  to  say  nothing  of  countless  precious 
lives.  We  have  not  onlv  learned  the  nature  of  the 
diseases  which  bacteria  produce  but  the  methods  by 
which  bacteria  pass  from  individual  to  individual. 
Man\^  of  them  use  the  common  house  fl\^  as  their  air¬ 
ship.  others  the  flea,  while  still  others  will  chance  a 
ride  with  the  bed  bug.  Sometimes  they  find  their  way 
into  food  or  onto  clothing  and  are  thus  transported 
from  place  to  place.  Some  are  picked  up  by  particles 
of  dust.  P)Ut  to  the  disease-producing  organisms  this 
last  method  of  travel  is  much  more  fatal  than  is  the 
modern  airship  to  man,  although  the  spore-forming 
organisms  may  make  the  journey  in  this  manner  with 
a  fair  degree  of  safet3^  It  is  not  that  the  fall  would 
hurt  these  specks  of  living  matter,  but  that  when 
struck  by  the  direct  ray  of  the  sun  they  are  killed  in 
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a  very  short  time.  Many  cannot  even  withstand  dif¬ 
fused  sunlight  for  any  great  length  of  time.  More¬ 
over,  many  could  not  journey  any  great  distance  even 
in  the  dark,  for  their  bodies  are  about  90  per  cent 
water,  and  if  not  clinging  to  some  moist  substance 
they  soon  lose  sufficient  moisture  to  cause  death.  Dis¬ 
ease-producing  organisms  are  often  found  in  the 
mouth,  sometimes  in  apparently  healthy  people,  and 
they  can  safely  make  the  journey  from  the  lips  of 
one  person  to  those  of  another  on  the  common  drink¬ 
ing  cup.  Or  if  not  distributed  fast  enough  in  this 
manner  the  saliva  is  continually  spread  on  all  objects 
by  the  fingers. 

Furthermore,  although  bacteria  are  not,  contrary  to 
the  common  conception,  conveyed  in  the  breath,  they 
may  be  carried  several  yards  in  the  fine  spray  forced 
from  the  mouth  in  speaking.  Probably  the  crowning 
discovery  along  this  line  is  the  fact  that  the  great 
majority  of  all  disease  germs  multiply  only  in  the 
body  of  the  susceptible  animal  and  are  conveyed  from 
individual  to  individual  by  direct  contact  or  in  food, 
and  that  some  of  them,  on  finding  their  way  into  an 
appropriate  food,  multiply  with  enormous  speed. 

These,  the  underlying  basic  principles  of  modern 
bacteriology,  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  student 
of  home  economics,  who  must  crystallize  public  sen¬ 
timent  to  a  degree  where  it  will  demand  that  food  be 
protected  from  infection.  Moreover,  the  majority  of 
cases  of  infectious  disease  have  been  and  probably  will 
be,  for  some  time  at  least,  cared  for  in  the  home.  And 
a  lack  of  knowledge  concerning  these  fundamental 
principles  of  bacteriology  spells  ruin  and  disaster, 
while  knowledge  will  go  far  to  check  the  spread  of 
disease  and  minister  to  those  already  afflicted. 


Conservation  of  the  Meat  Food  Supply. 

Frora  Service  and  Regulatory  Announcements',  Bureau  of  Animal 

Industry. 

The  co-operation  of  the  proprietors  and  operators 
of  official  establishments  is  earnestly  requested  for 
the  elimination  of  loss  or  misuse  of  meat  and  fats  so 
far  as  shall  be  consistent  with  the  production  of  a 
clean  and  wholesome  meat  food  supply.  The  preven¬ 
tion  of  loss  or  misuse  is  of  such  importance  to  the 
nation  that  every  one  should  deem  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  aid  in  its  accomplishment.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
bureau  to  meet  its  responsibility  in  the  matter,  but 
the  object  in  view  cannot  be  attained  by  the  bureau 
alone ;  the  full  co-operation  of  the  establishments 
themselves  is  absolutely  essential  to  its  attainment. 

First,  it  should  be  understood  by  all  that  it  is  not 
proposed  to  achieve  conservation  through  a  surren¬ 
der-  of  the  purposes  for  which  inspection  is  main¬ 
tained.  It  is  now,  as  heretofore,  the  bureau’s  duty 
and  responsibility  to  see  that  meat  and  products  are 
sound,  wholesome  and  fit  for  food  when  passed,  as 
contemplated  by  the  law  and  regulations,  and  to  see 
that  the  integrity  of  the  mark  of  federal  inspection 
is  preserved. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  cited  as  indicating  the 
bureau’s  attitude  on  the  subject  that  the  elimination 
of  loss,  waste  and  misuse  was  made  the  dominant 
subject  of  discussion  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of 
inspectors,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  the  inspectors 
were  directed  to  give  it  further  careful  and  practical 
consideration  upon  their  return  to  their  respective 
stations.  r  , 

,  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  notice  to  enu¬ 
merate  all  the  things  which  establishments  may  do  to 


eliminate  waste  and  misuse ;  therefore,  only  general 
suggestions  will  be  offered.  Perhaps  no  single  item 
merits  more  attention  than  the  conservation  of  fats. 
In  some  of  the  smaller  cattle  departments  no  attempt 
is  made  to  conserve  the  slaughter  fats  for  food  pur¬ 
poses,  and  in  a  considerable  number  of  such  depart¬ 
ments  in  larger  establishments  variable  quantities  of 
such  fats  are  diverted  from  possible  edible  to  inedible 
products.  This  loss  of  product  is  largely  due  to  fail¬ 
ure  to  install  and  maintain  adequate  equipment  and 
effective  methods  for  the  cleanly  handling  of  such 
products  throughout  their  preparation.  There  are 
establishments,  both  large  and  small,  in  which  efficient 
and  practical  methods  of  handling  viscera  at  the  time 
of  slaughter  and  in  the  course  of  trimming  and  sep¬ 
aration  are  so  well  maintained  that  the  loss  of  fats 
on  account  of  unnecessary  soiling  is  reduced  to  an 
absolute  minimum.  It  is  believed  that  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  this  standard  is  practicable  for  all  establish¬ 
ments. 

The  provision  in  the  regulations  that  permits  the 
meat  of  animals  of  certain  kinds  and  conditions  to  be 
passed  for  sterilization  is  a  conservative  measure  of 
the  highest  importance;  however,  notwithstanding  its 
value  as  an  economic  or  conservation  measure,  there 
are  establishments  that  choose  to  utilize  hog  carcasses 
passed  for  sterilization  for  the  production  of  lard 
only.  The  flesh  as  well  as  the  fat  being  rendered, 
such  disposal  of  the  flesh  is  a  misuse  and  waste  be¬ 
cause  it  has  a  relatively  low  value  for  lard  production 
while  its  meat  value  is  high.  At  still  other  establish¬ 
ments  all  the  flesh  and  fats  of  cattle  passed  for  ster¬ 
ilization  are  rendered,  by  the  choice  of  the  manage¬ 
ment,  into  inedible  products  simply  for  the  reason 
that  it  has  not  been  found  as  convenient  or  as  profit¬ 
able  as  desired  to  provide  the  facilities  for  their  proper 
handling.  These  are  instances  of  an  absolute  waste 
of  potentially  good  food  material. 

Numerous  preventable  losses  and  wastes  might  be 
named,  such  as  the  spoiling  of  fresh  meats  and  meats  in 
cure  through  delayed  or  inadequate  refrigeration.  This 
is  of  particular  importance  in  the  transportation  of 
fresh  products. Thepractice  of  affixing  caul  fats  to  mut¬ 
ton  and  of  leaving  attached  to  other  dressed  carcasses 
or  to  market  cuts  certain  excess  fats  leads  to  large 
wastes  of  the  best  fats  in  the  retail  market  or  in  the 
home,  whereas  the  removal  and  utilization  of  these 
excess  fats  in  the  establishments  would  obviate  much 
of  this  loss  and  waste.  Other  preventable  losses  are 
properly  chargeable  to  carelessness  in  the  conduct  of 
operations.  The  occurrence  of  tank-water  sourness- 
in  lard  is  an  example  of  the  damage  or  loss  that  may 
result  from  carelessness  in  the  ordinary  operative 
procedures. 

The  foregoing  illustrations  indicate  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  establishments  may  co-operate  in  the 
elimination  of  waste  or  misuse  of  meats  and  fats.  A 
further  study  of  the  subject  by  the  establishments 
doubtless  will  show  the  way  to  many  other  impor¬ 
tant  opportunities  for  legitimate  conservation. 

Inspectors  should  appreciate  the  importance  of  the 
subject  and  join  in  an^  intelligent  and  helpful  co-op¬ 
eration  with  establishments  in  this  endeavor  to  ac¬ 
complish  on  a  large  scale  effective  conservation  of 
the  nation’s  meat  supply,  keeping  in  mind  that  now, 
as  always,  it  devolves  upon  them  to  perform  their 
duties  fully  and  that  they  see  to  it  that  such  perform¬ 
ance  is  not  the  cause  of  unwarranted  waste. 


The  Food  Problem 

There  was  recently  published  by  The  MacMillan  Company  of  New  York  a  book  entitled  “The 
Food  Problem”  ($1.25),  by  Vernon  Kellogg  of  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration  and  the  Commission 
for  Relief  in  Belgium,  and  Professor  in  Stanford  University,  Californiau,  and  Alonzo  E.  Taylor  of 
the  U.  S.  Food  Administration  and  Exports  Administrative  Beard,  and  Professor  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  with  a  preface  by  Herbert  Hoover,  U.  S.  Food  Administrator,  and  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium.  Because  of  its  unusual  significance  we  consider  an  extended 
review  advisable. — Editor’s  Note. 


The  first  fact  that  arrests  the  attention  of  the 
reader  or  the  reviewer  of  this  ambitious  book 
is  its  illustrious  origin.  Its  sponsor,  Herbert 
Hoover,  needs  no  introduction.  As  for  its  authors. 
Dr.  Taylor  will  be  further  identified  to  the  reader 
through  the  abstract  of  his  article  published  in  this 
issue  of  the  Joi’rnal  under  the  title,  “How  Germany 
Treats  Her  Prisoners  of  War;”  Prof.  Kellogg,  his 
•co-author,  will  be  recognized  as  the  writer  of  the  article 
in  the  November  number  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
■“Patriotism  and  Food.” 

The  book  consists  of  Mr.  Hoover’s  preface;  an 
Introduction ;  Part  I,  “The  Problem  and  the  Solu¬ 
tion” ;  Part  II,  “The  Technology  of  Food  Use,”  and  a 
Conclusion.  Of  these,  the  Introduction  and  Conclu¬ 
sion  in  entirety,  the  first  chapter,  the  second  (with  a 
few  additions)  and  the  opening  of  the  third,  consti¬ 
tute  Prof.  Kellogg’s  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly. 
It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Dr.  Taylor  is  responsible  for 
the  chapter  on  “Food  Control  in  Germany  and  Its 
Lessons,”  and  for  Part  H  of  the  volume. 

The  construction  of  the  book  is  essentially  logical. 
Every  statement  is  intelligible  to  the  average  mind. 
There  is  nothing  technical  in  subject-matter  or  treat¬ 
ment.  Yet  the  popular  character  of  the  book  detracts 
in  no  manner  from  its  soundness. 

In  his  preface  Mr.  Hoover  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  “the  war  has  entered  a  phase  in  which  food  domi¬ 
nates  the  economics,  strategy  and  statesmanship,  not 
only  of  the  countries  at  war  but  of  neutrals  as  well.” 
And  he  points  out  four  features  of  the  food  problem 
that  seem  to  him  most  outstanding :  food  control,  al¬ 
though  it  inevitably  entails  disconcerting  economic  re¬ 
actions,  is  the  lesser  evil ;  taste  and  appetite  must  be 
consulted  and  satisfied  in  some  degree — a  “balanced 
ration”  alone  will  not  fill  the  bill ;  mal-nutrition  and 
under-nutrition  do  not  kill,  but  rather  the  diseases  that 
follow  on  their  heels;  and  the  reduction  in  the  aggre¬ 
gate  of  the  world’s  food  animals  is  not  only  of  equally 
critical  present  importance  with  the  reduction  of  the 
world’s  cereal  supplies,  but  is  a  graver  and  more  perma¬ 
nent  danger  on  account  of  the  greater  difficulties  of  re¬ 
habilitation. 

Prof.  Kellogg’s  introduction  emphasizes  the  inter¬ 
national  character  of  the  food  problem  and  the  pre¬ 
dominance  of  this  problem  over  all  other  aspects  of 
ihe  world  war.  What,  he  asks,  is  the  world  doing  to 
meet  this  problem? 

Part  I  answers  this  question  in  four  chapters,  deal¬ 
ing  respectively  with  the  food  situation  of  the  Allies 
and  the  United  States,  the  system  of  food  administra¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States,  the  system  in  England, 
France  and  Italy,  and  food  control  in  Germany. 

Even  in  peace  times  England,  Scotland,  Ireland, 
France,  Italy  and  Belgium  produced  but  6o  per  cent 
of  their  necessary  cereals.  The  United  States  has  al¬ 
ways  supplied  most  of  the  deficit,  and  now  must  sup¬ 
ply  practically  all.  Russia’s  grain  is  held  up.  Bulgaria, 
Roumania  and  Serbia  now  serve  Germany’s  needs ; 


Australia  and  India  are  impossibly  distant  under 
war  conditions;  the  European  neutrals  are  themselves 
so  short  that  they,  too,  turn  to  us.  Therefore,  on  us 
devolves  the  absolute  necessity  of  supporting  the  allied 
armies  and  the  civilian  population  as  well. 

Bread  is  in  very  fact  the  staff  of  life.  “If  the  bread 
ration  is  normal,  or  sufficient,  much  repression  or  sub¬ 
stitution  can  be  used  in  the  case  of  the  other  foods.” 
Thus  cereals  become  of  paramount  importance,  feed- 
grains  as  well  as  bread-grains,  since  at  a  pinch  the  for¬ 
mer  can  be  used  much  more  freely  than  in  normal  times 
for  human  consumption  by  mixing  them  with  wheat 
flour,  and  since  the  food  supply  depends  on  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  meat,  animal  fats  and  dairy  products,  in 
addition  to  sugar  and  grain,  and  these  depend  on  the 
availability  of  the  feed-grains. 

Before  the  war  the  Western  Allies  (the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  Belgium  and  Italy)  produced  an 
annual  average  of  about  1,500,000,000  bushels  of 
cereals.  Their  consumption  averaged  2,250,000,000 
bushels.  But  this  year’s  production,  because  of  loss  of 
man-power  and  of  actual  land,  and  lack  of  fertilizers, 
will  fall  short  of  the  average  by  half  a  million  bushels. 
In  France,  for  example,  wheat  production  scarcely  ex¬ 
ceeds  one-half  the  normal. 

The  meat  situation  is  equally  serious.  In  1913  the 
Western  Allies  had  over  100,000,000  head  of  cattle, 
sheep  and  hogs.  The  1917  estimate  put  the  number  at 
75,000,000  head.  France  alone  has  lost  about  29  per 
cent  since  the  war  began. 

As  for  sugar,  before  the  war  the  Western  Allies  con¬ 
sumed  annually  about  3,000,000  tons,  of  which  they 
produced  less  than  half.  England,  consuming  two- 
thirds  of  this  amount,  produced  none  at  all,  but  de¬ 
pended  for  70  per  cent  of  her  sugar  needs  on  Ger¬ 
many,  Austria-Hungary,  Russia,  Italy,  France,  Bel¬ 
gium  and  Holland,  for  16^1  per  cent  on  Java,  Mau¬ 
ritius,  the  West  Indies  (excluding  Cuba)  and  South 
America ;  for  8  per  cent  on  the  United  States  and 
Cuba,  and  for  the  remaining  5^^  per  cent  on  scattered 
sources.  But  the  production  of  French,  Belgian  and 
Italian  sugar  has  been  reduced  one-third,  and  thus 
England’s  European  supply  has  practically  stopped. 

This  is  the  food  situation  of  the  Allies.  What  is. the 
situation  of  the  United  States? 

Our  cereal  crop  for  1917  is  estimated  at  about 
5,700,000.000-  bushels,  but  this  includes  an  unusual  ex¬ 
cess  of  feed-grains.  Our  average  consumption  has 
been  4,607,410,000  bushels.  That  leaves,  at  the  usual 
rate  of  consumption,  a  surplus  of  about  80,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat  and  1,000,000,000  bushels  of  the 
other  cereals.  The  Allies  will  need  from  us  before 
the  next  harvest  about  460,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
and  554,000,0-00  bushels  of  other  cereals.  Thus  the 
situation  with  the  latter  is  simple  of  solution,  but  with 
the  former — bread — very  difficult. 

Our  exports  of  meat,  chiefly  to  the  Western  Allies, 
have  increased  from  493,848,000  pounds  to  1,339,193.- 
000  pounds  in  1916— exclusive  of  exports  of  pork 
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products,  which  have  gone  up  froi'ni^i,0(pro,ooa.OOO  to 
1,500,000,000  pounds.  Our  exports  of  daify  products 
have  grown  as  follows:  butter,  froin  4,500,000  pounds 
to  27,000,000  pounds ;  cheese,  from  3,750,000  to  66,- 
000,000;  condensed  pnilk,  from  18,000,000  to  nearly 
260,000,000. 

As  for  our  sugar  situation  :  normally  we  ])roduce 
(with  Cuba  and  the  other  W'est  Indies)  about  4,500,- 
000  tons  and  consume  4,000,000  tons.  During  the 
War,  production  has  risen  to  about  5,500,000  tons, 
making  an  excess  of  1,500,000.  But  the  Allies  need 
at  least  1,750,000  tons,  perhaps  2,000,000  this  year. 
“In  other  words  we  and  the  Allies  need  to  draw  about 
6,000,000  tons  from  sources  producing  about  5,500,000  ; 
a  problem  in  arithmetic — and  eating.” 

The  international  phase  of  the  food  problem  is,  how¬ 
ever,  not  the  only  one.  Our  own  domestic  problem  is 
extremely  serious,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  hitherto 
unregulated  manner  of  the  attempt  to  provision  the 
Allies.  Our  prices  began  to  show  a  permanent  tend¬ 
ency  to  rise  about  a  year  after  the  war  began.  By 
July,  1916,  almost  all  the  important  commodities  cost 
from  50  to  TOO  per  cent  more  than  in  1914.  By  Au¬ 
gust,  1917,  the  cost  of  wheat,  corn,  barley,  rye  and 
potatoes  had  again  more  than  doubled. 

The  problem  reduces  itself  in  part  to  the  reduction 
and  stabilizing  of  prices,  partly  through  control  of 
hoarding  and  ])rofiteering  in  general ;  to  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  our  resources  and  regulation  of  supplies  to  the 
Allies  and  to  neutrals,  so  that  in  the  one  case  our  prices 
will  not  be  forced  too  high,  and  in  the  other  we  can 
Itc  sure  that  our  precious  supplies  do  not  leak  through 
to  Germany. 

The  solution,  says  Prof.  Kellogg  in  Chapter  II,  is 
Food  Administration.  He  reviews  the  history  of  the 
formation  of  our  Food  Administration  under  authority 
of  the  “food  control  bill,"  introduced  by  Congress¬ 
man  Fever  in  the  House  on  June  nth,  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress  on  August  8th  and  signed  by  the  President  on 
Augu.  t.ioth,  191.7  :  summarizes  the  provisions  of  the 
bill ;  and  points  out  what  has  already  been  done  to  carry 
these  out — in  regard  to  the  cereal  situation,  sugar, 
meats,  wholesale  groceries,  fish,  canned  goods,  pota¬ 
toes,  dairy  products,  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  The 
various  departments  of  the  Food  Administration  are 
given,  with  the  business  of  each,  down  to  the  states  or¬ 
ganization  division  and  the  “large  and  driving  divi¬ 
sion  of  food  conservation,  sensu  stricHi/’  which  con¬ 
nects  the  Administration  directly  with  the  people.  The 
methods  of  this  last  department  Prof.  Kellogg  takes 
up  in  some  detail,  pointing  out  how  the  people  of  the 
country  have,  been  reached,  and  concluding  that  excel¬ 
lent  results  are,  being  obtained  in  actual  food  saviiig 
and  in  stimulated  production.  “How  England,  France 
and  Italy  Are  Controlling  and  Saving  Food”  is  the 
subject  of  Chapter  HI — “Americans  who  are  asked  to 
limit  their  consumption  of  bread,  meat  and  sugar  for 
the  sake  of  supplying  our  Allies  with  food  will  want  to 
know  what  the  Allies  themselves  are  doing  in  the  way 
of  food  economy.” 

Italy,  till  now  rather  behind  England  and  France  in 
food  regulation,  is  showing  signs  of  even  surpassing 
her  allies — going  so  far  as  to  adopt  a  definitive  ration¬ 
ing  system  to  cover  all  important  staples  like  bread, 
meat,  fats,  sugar,  etc.  In  1915  government  control 
Avas  begun  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  but 
in  lanuary,  1917.  thg  office  of  Commissary  General  of 
Supplies  was  created  to  handle  the  situation.  Under 
Secretary  for  Agriculture  Onerevole  Giuseppe  Canepa 
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holds  tills  po.sition  (Commissario  Approvisione- 
mente). 

Italy’s  wheat  must  now  be  milled  at  90  per  cent,  the 
highest  per  cent  of  any  of  the  Allies.  Bread  must  be 
baked  in  loaves  weighing  8)4  ounces,  and  there  are 
all  sorts  of  other” regulations.  Sugar  is  under  drastic 
regulations,^  the  allowance  per  year  per  person  being 
put  at  13  pounds,  where  we  use  80  jiounds.  Saccharine 
is  allowed  to  be  sold  for  sugar,  and  “state  sugar,”  a 
mixture  of  saccharine  and  sugar,  is  manufactured  by 
the  Government.  The  meat  rules  are  stringent,  and 
there  are  two  consecutive  meatless  days.  Public  eating 
places  are  rigorously  controlled  as  to  bill-of-fare  and 
hours  for  serving  meals ;  no  meal  may  consist  of  moi'e  • 
than  three  dishes,  of  which  only  one  may  be  a  meat 
dish. 

Through  the  fixing  of  minimum  prices  to  producers 
the  Government  has  attempted  to  stimulate  produc¬ 
tion.  These  prices  have  had  to  be  increased  several 
times.  All  sorts  of  special  advances  and  concessions 
have  been  made  to  farmers,  and  agricultural  machin¬ 
ery  is  now  obtainable  by  them  on  extremely  satisfac¬ 
tory  terms,  this  doing  a  great  deal  to  increase  cereal 
production  in  Italy. 

From  September,  1914,  to  January,  1917,  the  French 
food  situation  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Ministry  of 
Commerce,  Industry,  Posts  and  Telegraphs ;  to  Mai'ch 
.20,  under  the  control  of  fhe  Ministry  of  Public  Works', 
of  Transports  and  Provisioning;  since  then  in  the 
hands  of  a  specially  created  Ministry  of  Provisioning 
and  Alaritime  Transports.  M.  Yiolette  was  in  charge 
(Ministre  du  Ravitaillement )  until  September,  when 
he  was  succeeded  by  M.  Maurice  Fong. 

The  seriousness  of  the  falling  ofif  in  production,  so 
much  greater  in  France  than  in  either  of  her  Allies,  is 
due  to  two  facts :  “she  has  contributed  more  of  her 
man-power  to  the  fatal  trench  lines,  and  sent  this  man¬ 
power  sooner ;  also  an  appreciable  fraction  of  her 
cultivated  lands  are  in  the  hands  of  the  invaders." 
Even  further  agricultural  concessions  and  encourage¬ 
ment  have  been  given  than  in  Italy ;  fi.xed  minimum 
crop  prices  have  been  greatly  increased.  Control  of 
distribution  began  with  a  law  passed  in  October,  1915. 
^Minimum  prices  have  been  deci'eed  by  law,  some  of 
which  have  later  been  revoked.  It  has  been  the 
French  experience,  as  in  other  countries,  “that  maxi¬ 
mum  price  measures  can  be  enforced  with  success  only 
in  the  case  of  commodities  the  supply  of  which  is 
under  the  control  of  the  Government ;  where  the  sup¬ 
ply  is  not  thus  controlled,  maximum  price  measures 
afford  little  relief.  If  not  considered  high  enough  by 
the  producers,  they  tend  to  force  the  commodities  cov¬ 
ered  by  them  out  of  the  open  market.” 

Wheat  is  milled  in  France  at  85  per  cent,  and  30  per 
cent  of  other  cereal  flour  must  be  mixed  with  this 
wheat  flour.  Foaves  must  weigh  2.2  pounds,  and  the 
difference  between  their  actual  cost  and  the  prescribed 
50  centimes  for  which  they  must  be  sold  is  repaid  to 
the  baker  by  the  Government.  Each  baker  may  sell 
only  to  persons  and  households  on  a  list  furnished 
him  by  the  authorities.  France  has  two  consecutive 
meatless  days  a  week  and  stringent  regulations  for 
slaughter-houses,  etc.  The  sugar  allowance  is  18 
pounds  per  year  per  person,  but  “the  possession  of  a 
sugar  card  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  one  can 
buv  sugar.  To  buy  it  one  must  find  it  to  sell.”  The 
use  of  saccharine  in  preparing  certain  sweet  products 
is  permitted  by  a  law  passed  in  April.  1917.  Even 
the  domestic  animals  in  France  are  on  rations,  with  the 
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amount  of  their  feed  prescribed.  Public  eating  places 
may  not  serve  more  than  two  dishes  to  each  person, 
only  one  of  them  meat ;  bread  may  be  provided  only 
for  five  centimes  a  slice. 

England’s  food  problem  did  not  become  acute  until 
about  October,  1916,  although  various  measures  of 
government  control  were  undertaken  from  August, 
1914.  Since  October,  1916,  however,  her  regulations 
have  been  drastic,  and  she  has  made  a  stronger  appeal 
to  the  people  for  co-operation  than  any  of  her  Allies. 
The  Board  of  Trade  at  first  had  charge  of  the  food 
situation,  but  in  January,  1917,  a  special  ministry  was 
formed,  headed  at  first  by  Lord  Davonport  as  Food 
Controller,  and  after  July  by  Lord  Rhondda.  Lord 
Rhondda  “is  not  a  food  controller ;  he  is  literally  a 
food  dictator,”  he  has  absolute  control  of  “produc¬ 
tion,  manufacture,  storage,  transport,  distribution,  pur¬ 
chase  or  sale,  use  and  consumption  of  any  article  of 
food.” 

England’s  encouragement  of  agriculture  has  been 
moremore  efficacious  than  that  of  any  other  country. 
Her  “Corn  Production  Bill”  of  April,  1917,  guaranteed 
to  grain  farmers  a  sliding  scale  of  minimum  prices  for 
wheat  extending  over  six  years,  minimum  prices  for 
oats,  and  a  minimum  wage  for  farm  laborers  during 
this  period.  England’s  cultivated  area  has  increased 
from  less  than  25  per  cent  of  her  total  area*  by  about 
800,000  acres,  and  the  area  for  the  1918  crops  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  show  an  increase  of  between  two  and  three 
million  acres.  Wheat  is  milled  at  81  per  cent,  and 
with  wheat  flour  must  be  mixed  from  30  to  50  per  cent 
of  other  cereal  flour.  Eighteen  cents  for  a  4-pound 
loaf  is  the  fixed  price,  and,  as  in  France,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  will  have  to  make  up  the  deficit  to  the  bakers. 
Sugar  is  also  closely  controlled. 

England  has  had  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  in  regard 
to  control  of  public  eating  places,  but  she  has  finally 
settled  upon  an  efficacious  system  that  limits  the 
amounts  of  meat,  sugar,  bread  and  flour  that  may  be 
used  per  person,  instead  of  limiting  the  number  of 
courses.  Especially  stringent  for  England  is  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  production  of  beer.  The  voluntary  ration¬ 
ing  in  the  homes  has  showed  great  savings.  It  is  from 
England  that  we  get  our  “Food  Administration  Card,” 
though  her  household  cards  are,  of  course,  different 
in  design  from  ours. 

Prof.  Kellogg  concludes  by  pointing  out  the  moral ; 
“that  our  Allies  who  are  asking  us  for  imperatively 
needed  help  with  their  food  supply — which  means,  if 
we  shall  meet  their  call,  some  control  and  conservation 
of  our  own  supply — are  not  asking  this  without  making 
on  their  own  part  a  most  earnest  and  adventurous  at¬ 
tempt  to  help  themselves.” 

“Food  Control  in  Germany  and  Its  Lessons”  covers 
28  pages  and  is  consequently  written  with  considerably 
greater  detail  than  the  foregoing  chapters.  Germany 
imported  before  the  war  from  15  to  20  per  cent  of 
her  foodstuffs  and  exported  in  a  large  way  only  sugar. 
.A.ustria-Hungary  exported  grains,  sugar,  and  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  animal  products,  and  as  her  exports  more 
than  balanced  her  imports  in  nutritional  value  the 
Central  Empires  should  have  been  self-sustaining. 
This,  however,  was  made  impossible  by  their  failure 
to  act  in  unity,  and  in  particular  by  Austria-Hungary’s 
reluctance  to  permit  foodstuffs  to  pass  into  Germany. 

By  fixing  the  price  of  wheat  to  the  producer  at 

*England’s  total  area  is  58,340  square  miles  or  37,337,600 
acres. 
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$2.30  a  bushel,  by  controlling  seed  and  fertilizer,  and 
by  supplying  farm  labor — prisoners  of  war  and  re¬ 
serves  withdrawn  from  the  army  at  time  of  seeding 
and  harvest — the  German  authorities  confidently  e.x- 
pected  to  stimulate  their  domestic  grain  production 
average  of  26,000,000  tons  a  year  (the  average  con¬ 
sumption  being  32,000,000)  enough  to  make  up  the 
deficit  of  6,000,000  tons.  In  spite  of  every  effort,  how¬ 
ever,  the  grain  crops  failed  to  even  equal  the  pre-war 
average.  Substitution  of  women,  children,  old  men, 
soldiers  for  brief  periods,  and  prisoners  of  war  did  not 
make  up  for  the  withdrawal  of  men,  and  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  maintain  the  intensive  methods  of  agricul¬ 
ture  on  which  Germany  had  depended  for  her  crops. 
The  sugar  beet  acreage  was  cut  down  one- fourth,  to 
increase  the  potato  acreage ;  yet  instead  of  a  normal 
sugar  supply  from  this  decreased  area,  Germany, 
from  a  country  able  to  export  sugar,  has  become  a 
country  able  to  supply  only  one-half  of  her  own  sugar 
needs.  Moreover,  in  spite  of  all  efforts,  the  potato 
crop  decreased  to  below  normal. 

It  was  found  impossible,  even  with  Teutonic  disci¬ 
pline,  to  control  the  feeding  of  wheat  and  rye  to  ani¬ 
mals  by  the  peasants.  And  it  was  also  found  impossi¬ 
ble  to  force  the  keeping  down  of  live-stock  to  a 
number  not  in  excess  of  what  the  land  could  support, 
and  consequently  the  physical  condition  of  the  live¬ 
stock  was  poor.  The  drastic  measures  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  the  past  summer  have  succeeded  in  reduc¬ 
ing  the  herds  to  about  two-thirds  of  their  pre-war 
number,  and  if  Russian  resources  should  be  opened 
to  Germany,  in  time  practically  unlimited  supplies  of 
feeding  stuffs  would  be  available. 

Germany’s  milk  supply  has  been  only  about  60  per 
cent  normal  since  1915,  and  although  the  children 
have  not  suffered,  the  adults  have  felt  keenly  the  lack 
of  milk,  butter  and  other  fats  so  necessary  to  their 
taste. 

The  efforts  of  the  authorities  to  control  distribution 
have  been  only  partially  successful.  They  were  most 
successful  as  concerned  bread,  although  the  dilution 
of  flour  by  the  use  of  30  per  cent  of  potato  reduced  the 
nutritive  value  of  the  bread  by  practically  one-third 
of  its  protein  content.  The  price  of  potatoes  was 
maintained  by  the  appropriation  by  the  Government  of 
funds  to  pay  the  difference  between  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  and  cost  of  sale.  In  the  case  of  meats,  dairy 
jjroducts,  fruits  and  vegetables  government  control  by 
the  fixing  of  maximum  prices  was  a  failure,  as  the 
wealthy  could  always  evade  it  and  it  caused  extreme 
bitterness  among  the  working  classes  against  the 
country  producers.  In  short,  the  rich  came  out  ahead 
in  every  way :  they  had  the  money  to  procure  meats, 
dairy  products,  fruits  and  vegetables  direct  from  the 
farmers  by  paying  more  than  the  permitted  maximum 
prices,  and  they  also  had  the  money  to  buy  up  sugar 
and  flour — the  two  staples  which  could  be  hoarded. 
Thus  “the  natural  trend  of  events  worked  to  the 
advantage  of  the  well-to-do  classes  and  to  the  disad¬ 
vantage  of  the  poor,”  and  resulted  in  the  growth  of  a 
most  intense  class  feeling.  The  wealthy  and  the 
agrarians  lived  comparatively  well ;  the  industrial 
workers  bore  the  brunt  of  the  situation. 

Since  May,  1916,  the  German  authorities  have  been 
forced  to  cut  down  on  the  weight-building  side  of  the 
ration,  and  the  industrial  classes  are  “trained  down 
hard  like  athletes.”  There  is  no  evidence,  however, 
that  their  health  has  suffered— “no  increase  of  infec¬ 
tious  disease  and  no  abnormality  in  the  death  rate.”  It 
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is  only  in  output  of  work  that  the  conditions  are  show¬ 
ing.  Professor  Taylor  does  not  believe  that  “it  could 
ever  be  possible  to  starve  out  Germany,  even  if  she 
were  shut  within  her  own  borders,  except  in  event  of 
unusual  crop  failure.  The  purpose  of  the  food 
blockade  is  not  to  starve  Germany  but  to  compel  her 
to  produce  all  her  own  foodstuffs,  and  thus  have  to 
withdraw  labor,  capital  and  organization  from  indus¬ 
trial  lines  directly  contributing  to  the  war.” 

The  great  success  of  the  Germans  in  the  line  of 
food  control  has  been  the  practical  elimination  of 
waste.  The  reduction  of  the  food  supply  from  3,600 
calories  before  the  war  to  2,000  in  the  industrial  cities 
in  the  past  year  has  not  been  arrived  at  purely  through 
a  lessened  supply,  but  also  through  a  materially  low¬ 
ered  degree  of  waste. 

“All  in  all,  the  nutrition  of  the  individual  classes 
in  Germany  during  the  last  year  and  a  half  has  been  a 
revelation  to  the  scientific  world,  even  without  con¬ 
sidering  the  question  as  to  the  ultimate  results  of  such 
a  reduction  in  the  diet.”  Maximum  prices  for  the 
consumer  and  a  guarantee  of  ration  have  been  for  the 
most  part  failures.  The  substitutions  have  been  par¬ 
tially^  successful  from  a  nutritional  point  of  view,  but 
not  at  all  successful  “from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
tastes  of  the  industrial  classes  concerned.  Certainly  if 
/a  rationing  system  cannot  succeed  in  Germany  it  can¬ 
not  hope  to  succeed  anywhere.” 

Part  II,  “The  Technology  of  Food  Use,”  deserves 
much  more  space  than  can  be  allowed  it  in  this  review. 
It  takes  up  in  turn  the  “Physiology”  and  the  “Sociolo- 
gv  of  Nutrition,”  and  “Grain  and  Alcohol.”  Protein, 
fat,  carbohydrates,  mineral  salts,  vitamines  and  water 
-Mhei  definition  of  each  of  these,  its  importance  and 
place  in  the  diet,  the  psychology  of  the  diet  and  the 
influence  of  trade  conditions  on  the  diet,  compose  a 
chapter  making  an  excellent  background  for  the  fore¬ 
going  division  of  the  book  and  also,  in  its  present  posi¬ 
tion,  a  well  worth-while  more  technical  study  of  the 
food-  problem. !  Under  “The  >  Sociology  of  Nutrition” 
are  taken  up  the  problems  of  supply  and  demand — the 
transportation  problem  and  the  providing  of  equitable 
distribution:;  the  indispensable  elements  in  diet — milk, 
bread,  uneat,  sugar,  fruits  and  vegetables,  fats  and 
table  beverages,  with  war  conditions  as  affecting  each 
of  these  commodities  among  the  belligerents;  the. gar¬ 
bage  question ;  and  a  warning  against  abuse  of  power 
by  any  food  administration  in  order  to  force  a  fixed 
ration-  upon  a  people  widelv  divergent  in  tastes  and 
habits— as  can  well  be  done  in  Germany,  but  could  not 
possibly  be  done  in  the  United  States. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  in  the  chapter  on  “Grain 
and  Alcohol”  are.  briefly,  as  follows;  feed  grains,  not 
I^^read  grains,  are  chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
alcoholic  beverages  and  these  on  an  average  of  not 
much  over  2  per  cent  of  the  total  grain  production ; 
little  gain  would  result  from  feeding  this  2  per  cent 
to  live  stock  as  compared  to  feeding  to  them  the 
residue  from  the  2  per  cent  after  used  in  manufactur¬ 
ing-alcoholic  beverages;  large  gain  would  result  if 
this  2  per  cent  were  devoted  directly  to  feeding  human 
beings. 

“Patriotism  and  food.”  exclaims  Professor  Kellogg 
in  his  Conclusion.  “Winning  a  world  war  by  eating 
corn  and  chicken  instead  of  wheat  and  beef.  It  will 
take  much  education  to  get  this  point  of  view.  An 
army  of  food-savers  does  not  appeal  to  the  imagina¬ 
tion  at  first  consideration.  But  remember  the  words 
of  i\I.  Block;  That  is  the  future  of  war — not  fighting. 


but  famine.’  ”  Germany  is  fighting  “as  a  whole  peo¬ 
ple,  a  whole  nation  mobilized.  *  *  *  That  she  has 
not  already  been  beaten  is  due  no  less  to  her  food  or¬ 
ganization  than  to  her  fighting  organization.  She  has 
put  patriotism  and  food  together.  So  must  we.  *  *  * 
The  administration  of  food  is  a  test  of  what  our  form 
of  government  is  worth.  If  success  in  it  did  no  more 
than  insure  its  immediate  aim — providing  our  Allies 
with  food — it  would  be  wholly  worth  while.  But  it 
will  do  more  than  that ;  it  will  prove  our  faith  in  our¬ 
selves.”  Isabel  Burr  Case,  Assistant  Editor. 


RECENT  PATENTS 

The  following  patents  of  interest  to  readers  of  this  Journal 
recently  were  issued  from  the  United  States  Patent  Office., 
Copies  thereof  may  be  obtained  from  R.  E.  Burnham,  patent  , 
and  trade-mark  attorney,  Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  at  the  rate  of  20c  each.  State  number  of 
patent  and  name  of  inventor  when  ordering. 

1,245,069.  Method  of  treating  maple-syrup.  Alice  E.  Brown, 
Shelburne  Ealls,  Mass. 

1,245,751.  Alimentary  meat  compound  preserved  by  means 
of  sugar.  Adrian  Machado,  Montevideo,  Uruguay. 

1,245,818.  Process  of  obtaining  proteid  matter  from  corn. 
Jokichi  Takamine,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  Sadakichi  Satow, 
Sendai,  Japan. 

1,245,922.  Stop-motion  for  canning  machinery.  Robert  M. 
Huddleston,  San  Erancisco,  Cal. 

1,240,127.  Paring  and  coring  machine.  William  M.  Luther, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1,246,223.  Process  for  removing  the  skin  from  dried  fruits. 
Hermanns  A.  Beekhuis,  Hanford,  Cal.,  assignor  to  California 
Peach  Growers,  Fresno,  Cal. 

1.246.205.  Container  for  ice-cream  blocks.  Lionel  M.  Hen- 
dler,  Baltimore,  Md. 

1,246,335.  Dough-trough.  Bernhard  Seelinger,  Brooklvn, 
N.  Y.  ,  ■  ,  ' 

1,240,392.  Preservative  for  fruits,  eggs,  and  the  like.  Teo- 
fanes  Carrasco,  Atzcapotzalco,  Mexico. 

1,240,463.  Fruit-sizing  machine.  William  K.  Price,  Selah, 
Wash. 

1,246,572.  Duplex  raisin  and  the  like  cleaner.  Thomas  H. 
Elliott,  Selma,  Cal. 

1,246,812.  Apparatus  for  drying  macaroni  and  other  edible 
pastes.  Karl  Gannel,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  assignor  to  The  Cleve¬ 
land  Macaroni  Co.,  same  place. 

1,247, .349.  Art  of  bread-making.  Robert  and  Arnold  S. 
Wahl,  Chicago,  Ill. 

1,247,482.  Butter  substitute.  Robert  H.  Adams,  Ridge¬ 
wood,  N.  J.,  and  Howard  Beatty,  Hinsdale,  Ill. 

1,247,597.  Process  for  the  extraction  of  cocoanut-oils. 
George  G.  Turner,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  Clinton  H.  Leigh¬ 
ton,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

1,247,768.  Gearing  for  mixing  and  kneading  machines. 
Anton  Wild.  Saginaw,  Mich.,  assignor  to  Werner  &  Pfleid- 
erer  Co.,  same  place. 

1,248,214.  Tomato-scalder.  Jacob  P.  Walker,  Havre  de 
Grace,  Md. 

1,248,521.  Casing  salting  and  skeining  machine  or  the  like. 
Benjamin  Marland,  Chicago,  Ill. 

1, Mb, 629.  Bakery  machinery.  Robert  L.  Davidson,  Seat¬ 
tle.  Wash. 

1,248,682.  Rotary  dough-proohng  device.  Frank  X.  and 
Paul  Lauterbur,  Sidney,  Ohio. 

1.248,884.  Rice  food  product.  Aiji  Matscuo,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal. 

1,249,044.  Beverage  and  nrocess  of  making  same.  John 
G.  Dietrich,  McMinnville,  Ore. 

'  1,249.049.  y'vpparatus  for  treating  milk.  William  A.  Hoeth, 
Greenfield,  Wis. 

1,249,179.  Sizer  and  grader.  Arthur  M.  O’Quinn,  Miami, 
Fla. 

1.249.205.  Method  of  preserving  flesh.  Geoi-ge  D.  Rogers, 
Gloucester,  Mass. 

1.249,259.  Maltless  non-alcoholic  beverage  and  nrocess  of 
producing  the  same.  Robert  Wahl,  Chicago,  Ill. 

1.249,847.  Candy-pulling  machine.  Harvey  P.  Spencer, 
Chicago.  Ill. 

1,250,072.  Process  of  bleaching  and  maturing  flour.  James 
N.  yklsop,  Owensboro,  Ky. 
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Percentage  Labeling  Not  Required. 

There  was  recently  decided  in  Ohio  a  test  case  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  the  validity  of  laws  calling  for  per¬ 
centage  statements  in  labeling  requirements.  The 
Ohio  law,  in  common  with  many  other  state  laws, 
defines  misbranding  specifically,  following  the  defini¬ 
tion  with  a  proviso  to  the  efifect  that  mixtures  or  com¬ 
pounds  shall  not  be  deemed  misbranded  provided  cer¬ 
tain  formalities  are  complied  with.  The  status  of  the 
manufacturer  who  sells  a  wholesome  compound  but 
does  not  elect  to  comply  with  the  formalities  enun¬ 
ciated  in  the  law,  has  at  all  times  been  a  moot  point. 
This  case,  as  it  at  present  stands,  goes  to  show  that 
labeling  requirements  of  wholesome  compounds  are 
not  mandatory  but  are,  on  the  other  hand,  optional, 
their  adoption  by  the  manufacturer  excluding  pack¬ 
ages  so  marked  from  the  defined  offense  of  misbrand¬ 
ing. 

The  Ohio  law  reads,  in  part,  as  follows ; 

“.\n  Act  to  provide  against  the  adulteration  and  misbrand¬ 
ing  of  food  and  drugs. 

“Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Ohio: 

“Section  3o.  An  article  shall  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded, 
within  the  meaning  of  this  act : 

“(b)  In  the  case  of  food,  drink,  flavoring  extracts,  con¬ 
fectionery  or  condiment:  (5)  *  *  *  provided,  that  the  provi¬ 
sion  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  mi.xtuies  or  compounds 
recognized  as  ordinary  articles  or  ingredients  of  articles  of 
food  or  drink,  if  each  and  every  package  sold  or  offered 
for  sale  be  distinctly  labeled  in  words  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  as  mixtures  or  compounds,  with  the  name  and  per¬ 
centage,  in  terms  of  100  per  cent,  of  each  ingredient  therein.’' 

The  case  in  question  was  based  upon  the  sale  in 
Ohio  of  a  maple  syrup  compound  manufactured  by 
the  Towle  Maple  Products  Company  of  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  the  lawyers  in  charge  being  Messrs.  Lannen 
and  Hickey  of  Chicago  and  Hubert  D.  Fuller  of 
Cleveland. 

The  Court  of  Common  Pleas  upheld  the  view  that  the 
quantitative  labeling  requirements  were  mandatory, 
whereas  the  present  court,  that  of  Appeals,  reversed 
the  decision  of  the  lower  court.  The  case  may  be 
taken  by  the  state  authorities  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Ohio. 

The  decision  is  as  follows : 

Court  of  x4ppeals,  Allen  County,  Ohio. 

Number  165. 

The  J.  M.  Sealts  Co.,  a  Corporation,  Plaintiff  in  Error, 

vs.  the  State  of  Ohio,  Defendant  in  Error. 

December  28,  1917.  Find  error  in  that  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  conviction  and  sentence  is  not  sustained  by 
sufficient  evidence  and  is  contrary  to  law. 

Judgments  of  justice  of  the  peace  and  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  reversed  at  costs  of  defendant  in 
error,  on  the  reasoning  of  the  case  in  re.  Wilson, 
1 68  Federal  Reporter  382,  followed  and  approved  in 
T76  Federal  Reporter  382,  and  186  Federal  Reporter 

387. 

The  proviso  contained  in  Section  5785,  General 
Code,  is  not  a  requirement  that  packages  containing 
mixtures  or  compounds  shall  be  labeled,  with  the  name 
and  percentage  in  terms  of  100  per  cent  of  each 
ingredient,  as  therein  specified,  but  is  an  exclusion  of 
such  packages  from  the  defined  offense  of  misbrand- 
ing. 

Cause  remanded  to  the  justice  of  the  peace,  witti 
direction  to  discharge  plaintiff  in  error.  Exceptions 
saved. 


Dr,  A,  D.  Melvin  Dies. 

Dr.  Alonzo  Dorns  Melvin,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  Department  of  Agriculture,  died 
December  7,  at  his  residence  in  Washington,  from 
pulmonary  hemorrhage.  Dr.  Melvin  had  been  ill  for 
three  years,  but  was  not  entirely  incapacitated.  He 
was  at  his  desk  at  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  on 
the  day  before  his  death.  The  public  services  of  Dr. 
Melvin  since  he  became  chief  of  the  Bureau  in  1905, 
that  perhaps  made  him  best  known  to  the  public  were 
in  connection  with  the  three  outbreaks  of  the  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  among  cattle,  all  of  wdiich  were  stamped 
out. 

His  services  in  the  Department  also  have  been 
marked  by  the  total  eradication  of  the  cattle  fever  tick 
in  51  per  cent  of  a  great  extent  of  southern  territory 
quarantined  in  1906.  In  his  term  of  office  the  present 
meat  inspection  law  and  laws  looking  to  the  better¬ 
ment  of  livestock  industry,  all  of  which  were  advo¬ 
cated  by  Dr.  Melvin,  were  enacted  by  Congress. 

Before  he  became  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry.  Dr.  Melvin  had  been  assistant  chief  from 
1899.  His  service  in  the  Department  began  in  Chi¬ 
cago  in  1886.  He  was  transferred  to  work  in  Balti¬ 
more  in  1887.  In  1890  he  was  sent  to  Liverpool,  Eng¬ 
land,  to  inspect  animals  and  vessels  from  the  United 
States.  In  1802  he  was  placed  in  charge,  of  ,  the  meat 
inspection  at  Chicago  and  was  chief  of  the  inspection 
division  from  1895  to  1899. 


Brokers  Eliminated  by  Big  Sugar  Company. 

The  American  Sugar  Refining  Company,  the  largest 
handler  of  sugar  in  the  country,  has  announced  that 
it  will  hereafter  cut  out  middlemen  and  distribute 
all  its  sugar  in  the  LMited  States  through  its  own  , sell¬ 
ing  organization.  Its  statement  is,  in  part,  as  follovvs : 

“  The  announcement  that  the  Company  would  deal  ,  direct 
with  its  customers  lias  had  the  widespread  approval  of  the 
trade.  We  have  as  yet  to  receive  a  single  letter  of  protest 
from  a  customer  or  consumer. 

*  *  wFq  I'egard  the  system  of  brokerage  as  non- 

essential.  It  is  wholly  incompetent  to  provide  an  equitable 
distribution  of  sugar.  Sugar  is  too  important  a  staple  to  feel 
the  pinch  of  the  unnecessary  middleman. 

‘‘.A.t  the  present  time  there  are  between  four  and  five  hun¬ 
dred  persons  in  our  selling  organization.  The  change  an¬ 
nounced  will  affect  but  145  su,gar  brokers  out  of  the  700  in 
business.  Obviously.it  is  an  economic  waste  for  double  ma¬ 
chinery  to  be  used,  in  performing  the  same  purposes. 

“In  dealing  directly  with  cur  own  customers  without  the 
intervention  of  third  parties,  this  Company  is  carrying  out  the 
policy  of  President  Wilson  promulgated  under  the  food- 
control  act,  ‘to  keep  all  food  commodities  moving  .  in  as 
direct  a  line  and  with  as  little  delay  as  practicable  to  the 
consumer.’  ” 


Sheep’s-Milk  Cheese. 

Two  vears  ago  there  was  not  a  single  cheese  factory 
in  the  State  of  Montana,  while  today  there  are  13  in 
successful  operation  and  several  more  being  installed. 
That  State  has  a  sheep’s-milk  cheese  factory  operated 
by  Italians,  who  leased  a  flock  of  600  ewes  and  took 
them  to  mountain  pasture,  where  they  are  milked 
twice  a  day  and  the  milk  made  into  about  100  pounds 
of  cheese  daily.  This  type  of  cheese,  valued  for  its 
high  quality,  is  also  made  by  Greek  shepherds  in  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


Specialty  Manufacturers’  Reappoint  Officials. 

The  American  Specialtv  Manufacturers’  Association 
has  reappointed  Mr.  H.  F.  Thunhorst  as  national  sec¬ 
retary  and  Mr.  Chas.  W.  Dunn  as  counsel. 
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Dr.  J.  R.  Mohler  Succeeds  Dr.  Melvin. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  December  lo  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Dr.  John  Robbins  Mohler 
to  succeed  Dr.  Melvin. 

Dr.  Mohler  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  since  1897,  and  has  been  assistant 
chief  of  the  Bureau  since  July  i,  1914.  During  the 
long  illness  of  Dr.  Melvin,  Dr.  Mohler  performed  the 
duties  of  acting  chief  as  well  as  those  of  chief  path¬ 
ologist. 

Dr.  Mohler  has  translated  a  number  of  scientific 
works  and  is  the  author  of  numerous  scientific  articles 
on  pathology,  bacteriology  and  meat  inspection  pub¬ 
lished  in  government  publications  and  scientific  peri¬ 
odicals.  He  is  a  member  of  the  following  societies  or 
committees:  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion.  vice-president  1912,  president  1913;  U.  S.  Live 
Stock  Sanitary  Association,  vice-president  1910;  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  Board  of  Veterinary  Examiners, 
president  1914-1915;  International  Congress  of  Tu¬ 
berculosis,  secretary  of  section ;  International  Con¬ 
gress  of  Hygiene :  Society  of  American  Bacteriolo  ■ 
gists ;  Veterinary  Medical  Association  of  the  District 
of  Columbia ;  American  Public  Health  Association ; 
Societv  of  Experimental  Biology  and  Medicine ;  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Veterinary  Medical  Association  (honorary)  ; 
International  Commission  of  the  American  Veterinary 
IMedical  Association  on  the  Control  of  Bovine  Tuber¬ 
culosis,  1910. 


Ruling  of  the  Ohio  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
Egg  Substitutes. 

Numerous  samples  of  egg  substitutes  have  recently 
been  analyzed  by  chemists  of  the  Department.  The  ma¬ 
jority  have  been  found  to  consist  of  dessicated  egg. 
milk  powder,  coloring  matter  and  corn  starch,  or  some 
similar  product.  Owing  to  the  extravagant  claims 
made  regarding  some  of  these  substitutes  and  the  mis¬ 
leading  names  given  them,  it  has  become  necessary 
for  the  Department  to  establish  standards  of  quality 
and  labeling  for  these  products. 

Beginning  February  i.  1918,  all  egg  substitutes  sold 
in  the  State  of  Ohio,  either  at  wholesale  or  retail,  to 
consumer  or  jobber,  must  comply  with  the  standards 
and  be  labeled  as  required  by  this  ruling,  as  follows : 

1.  No  substitute  shall  bear  a  name  containing  the 
word  ‘^egg”  unless  such  substitute  contains  51  per  cent 
of  whole  egg. 

2.  No  substitute  shall  contain  any  artificial  color¬ 
ing  matter  of  any  description. 

3-  Egg  substitutes  shall  not  contain  any  preserva¬ 
tive  other  than  benzoate  of  soda  and  not  more  than 
one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  the  same. 

4.  No  label  on  such  substitute  shall  bear  any  state¬ 
ment  of  comparative  value  unless  qualified  by  the 
words,  “For  cooking  or  baking  only.” 

,S.  Each  package  must  be  distinctly  labeled  with 
the  name  of  the  product  and  the  name  and  address  of 
the  manufacturer,  jobber  or  shipper. 

6.  No  diseased,  decomposed,  putrid,  infected, 
tainted  or  rotten  animal  or  vegetable  substance  or  arti¬ 
cle.  whether  manufactured  or  not,  or  the  product  of 
any  diseased  animal,  shall  be  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  such  substitutes.  Nor  shall  the  use  of  any  sub¬ 
stance.  poisonous  or  injurious  to  health,  be  permitted 
in  the  manufacture  of  such  substitutes. 

7.  No  label  of  such  substitute  shall  bear  any  state¬ 
ment,  design  or  device  that  is  false  or  misleading  in 
any  particular. 
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Work  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  in  1917. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Fisheries 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  dwells  particularly  on 
the  efforts  of  the  Bureau  to  meet  the  condition  im¬ 
posed  by  the  war.  The  enlarged  importance  of  the 
Bureau’s  operations  and  the  success  of  its  efforts  were 
due  to  the  improved  equipment  of  the  service  in  both 
material  facilities  and  personnel,  to  liberal  financial 
support  from  Congress,  and  to  the  generous  criticism 
and  sympathetic  attitude  of  the  public. 

The  usual  laboratory  and  field  investigations  have 
been  directed  toward  the  increased  production  of 
aquatic  supplies,  chiefly  foods,  and  toward  measures 
conducing  to  a  reduction  in  wasteful  and  destructive 
practices  among  fishermen.  The  fish  hatcheries  have 
been  run  at  their  fullest  capacity,  and  have  yielded  an 
enormous  crop  of  food  and  game  fishes.  The  work 
in  connection  with  the  commercial  fisheries  has  reached 
a  stage  where  very  large  benefits  have  accrued  and  the 
outlook  for  increased  usefulness  is  most  promising. 

The  Bureau  has  continued  its  active  campaign  in 
behalf  of  neglected  products,  especially  those  available 
for  food,  and  has  scored  further  successes  in  this 
important  field. 

The  history  of  the  establishment  of  the  tilefish  fishery  is 
well  known.  Up  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1916,  when  the 
fishery  was  only  eight  months  old,  there  had  been  caught  and 
sold  over  4,vf88,000  pounds  of  tilefish  for  which  the  fishermen 
received  more  than  $210,000.  By  the  end  of  the  first  twelve 
months,  the  catch  was  upward  of  10,250,000  pounds,  selling  for 
more  than  S400,000.  During  the  fiscal  year  1917  the  landings 
aggregated  11,641,500  pounds,  and  the  receipts  of  the. fishermen 
exceeded  $477,000.  The  headquarters  of  the  fishery  are  New 
York  and  Boston. 

The  campaign  to  make  an  asset  out  of  a  confirmed  nuisance 
in  the  form  of  the  grayfish  has  progressed  rapidly  and  on  the 
whole  satisfactorily.  Difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  this 
fish  available  and  acceptable  as  human  food  have  been  over¬ 
come,  and  there  is  now  an  established  industry  on  both  .A.tlan- 
tic  and  Pacific  coasts  in  canning,  salting,  and  smoking  grayfish. 

Other  more  or  less  neglected  fishes  whose  utilization  has 
been  advocated  and  otherwise  aided  by  the  Bureau  are  the 
sablefish  of  the  northwest  coast,  bui'bot  of  the  Great  Lakes, 
and  bowfin  of  the  interior  waters  generally. 

The  scarcity  of  mammal  liides  for  use  in  making  leather  has 
brought  into  prominence  the  value  for  this  purpose  of  the 
skins  of  sharks  and  other  ac|uatic.  creatures.  Through  the 
activities  of  the  Bureau  in  behalf  of  fishermen  and  tanners,  a 
market  for  such  skins  has  been  developed,  and  leather  of  a 
very  good  .grade  for  certain  industrial  uses  is  now  being  made 
from  this  hitherto  neglected  source  of  supply.  The  general 
utilization  of  sharks  for  their  meat  and  skins  will  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  abundance  of  other  fishes  by  reduc¬ 
ing  the  numbers  of  their  most  destructive  enemies. 

The  year’s  work  in  fish  culture  was  attended  with  conspicu¬ 
ous  success.  The  output  of  the  hatcheries  was  larger  than  in 
any  previous  year,  and  for  the  first  time  passed  the  five  billion 
mark.  There  were  operated  55  regularly  established  hatcher¬ 
ies,  19  subhatcheries,  and  74  egg-collecting  stations  In¬ 
creased  efficiency  and  the  larger  volume  of  work  reduced  the 
unit  cost  of  operations  to  the  lowest  point  so  far  attained, 
namely,  $114  per  million  fish  produced  and  planted,  this 
amount  covering  all  overhead  charges,  including  salaries  of 
administrative  and  clerical  force  in  Washington. 

Large  quantities  of  fish  eggs  were  donated  to  the  various 
state  fish  commissions  for  hatching  and  planting  under  local 
auspices. 

The  distribution  of  the  hatchery  outnut  bv  special  fish  cars 
and  detached  messengers  required  188,717  miles  of  railroad 
travel  hy  cars  and  645.721  miles  of  railroad  travel  bv  messen¬ 
gers  carrying  fish  in  baggage  cars.  The  fish  were  distributed 
in  waters  in  every'  state  and  Alaska. 


Embargo  on  French  Walnuts. 

.:\  French  ministerial  order  of  December  4,  pub¬ 
lished  December  5,  abrogates  the  permission  granted 
November  22,  1915.  for  the  exportation  of  walnuts  to 
the  usual  allied  and  American  countries. 
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FOOD  REVIEW 

HI'.Tl'ERKORN  OIL — Manufactured  by  the  Mal- 
tiinore  Pearl  Hominy  -Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

This  is  a  highly  refined  corn  oil — one  of  the  vege¬ 
table  oils  of  which  so  much  is  heard  nowadays.  The 
germ  of  Indian  corn  is  rich  in  an  oil  which,  when 

properly  refined,  makes 
an  excellent  edible  oil 
for  salad  or  cooking 
purposes.  Many  of  the 
larger  manufacturers  of 
corn  products  are  adding 
materially  to  the  supply 
of  available  fats  by  care¬ 
fully  refining  this  vege¬ 
table  oil — a  worthy  effort  which  should  be  taken  ad¬ 
vantage  of  by  all  who  are  interested  in  enlarging  the 
dietary. 

The  average  analysis  of  Betterkorn  Oil  shows ; 

Per  Cent. 


Cholesterol  .  1.25 

Lecithin  .  1.50 

Stearin  .  3.80 

Olein  .  46.20 

Linolin  .  47-25 


100.00 

The  high  olein  number  is  characteristic  of  corn  oil 
and  renders  the  product  available  for  all  uses  com¬ 
monly  demanded  of  a  high  grade  edible  oil. 

An  important  peculiarity  of  corn  oil  is  its  high 
smoking  point — 720  degrees  Fahrenheit^ — as  compared 
with  350  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  lard  and  500  degrees 
Fahrenheit  for  refined  cottonseed  oil.  The  acrid  smell 
often  associated  with  frying  in  oil  is  avoided  by  the 
use  of  such  products  as  Betterkorn  Oil. 


Official  Text  of  License  Rules. 

A  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Food  Administration  giyes 
the  complete  rules  and  regulations  goyerning  the  im¬ 
portation,  manufacture,  storage,  and  distribution  of 
food  commodities  for  domestic  trade  by  persons  sub¬ 
ject  to  license,  comprising  a  list  of  the  commodities 
licensed,  the  President’s  proclamation  of  October  8, 
1917,  and  the  specific  rules  and  regulations  goyerning 
the  different  commodities,  as  well  as  wholesalers,  re¬ 
tailers,  brokers,  commission  merchants,  auctioneers, 
grain  elevator  men,  millers,  canners,  sugar  refiners, 
sugar  manufacturers,  ginners,  crushers,  and  refiners 
of  cottonseed  and  other  oil.‘=',  and  cold-storage  ware¬ 
house  men.  Copies  of  this  pamphlet  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Trade  and  Technical  Press  Section  of  the 
United  States  Food  Administration,  Washington, 
D.  C. 


Report  of  Cold  Storage  Holdings  December  1,  1917. 

Reports  from  466  cold  storages  show  that  their 
rooms  contain  80,081,360  pounds  of  American  cheese 
while  on  November  1,  451  storages  reported  85,- 
239,181  pounds. 

Reports  from  552  storage's  show  that  their  rooms 
contain  3,306,037  barrels  and  4,574,076  boxes  of 

Apples. 

Reports  from  385  cold  storages  show  that  their 
rooms  contain  77,468,551  pounds  of  Creamery  But¬ 
ter,  while  on  November  1,  396  storages  reported 
100,114,760  pounds. 


Reports  from  135  cold  storages  show  that  their 
rooms  contain  2,325,863  pounds  of  Packing  Stock 
Butter,  while  on  November  1,  124  storages  reported 
1,785,332  pounds. 

Reports  from  456  cold  storages  show  that  their 
rooms  contain  2,774,764  cases  of  Eggs,  while  on  No¬ 
vember  1,  446  storages  reported  4,457,699  cases. 

Reports  from  179  cold  storages  show  that  their 
rooms  contain  12,832,479  pounds  of  Frozen  Eggs, 
while  on  November  1,  178  storages  reported  16,089,- 
986  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Frozen  Beef  reported  by  361 
storages  on  December  1  amounted  to  277,284,941 
pounds,  while  the  total  stocks  reported  by  326  stor¬ 
ages  on  November  1  amounted  to  212,345,570 
pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Cured  Beef  reported  by  361 
storages  on  December  1  amounted  to  39,459,755 
pounds,  while  the  total  stocks  reported  by  345  stor¬ 
ages  on  November  1  amounted  to  34,630,517  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Lamb  and  Mutton  reported  by 
187  storages  on  December  1  amounted  to  6,241,598 
pounds,  while  the  total  stocks  reported  by  170  stor¬ 
ages  on  November  1  amounted  to  4,664,073  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Frozen  Pork  reported  by  317 
storages  on  December  1  amounted  to  26,724,430 
pounds,  while  the  total  stocks  reported  by  286  'stor¬ 
ages  on  November  1  amounted  to  29,258,889  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Dry  Salt  Pork  reported  by 
428  storages  on  December  1  amounted  to  149,872,- 
010  pounds,  while  the  total  stocks  reported  by  407 
storages  on  November  1  amounted  to  114,869,215 
pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Sweet  Pickled  Pork  reported 
l)y  520  storages  on  December  1  amounted  to  200,- 
377,108  pounds,  while  the  total  stocks  reported  by 
510  storages  on  November  1  amounted  to  197,348,- 
696  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Lard  reported  by  548  storages 
on  December  1  amounted  to  43,548,013  pounds, 
while  the  total  stocks  reported  by  520  ‘storages  on 
November  1  amounted  to  37,635,485  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Frozen  Poultry  reported  by 
320  storages  on  December  1  amounted  to  49,345,417 
pounds,  while  the  total  stocks  reported  on  Novem¬ 
ber  1  amounted  to  46,206,057  pounds. 

The  total  stock  of  Broilers  reported  by  187  stor¬ 
ages  on  December  1  amounted  to  8,751,472  pounds, 
while  the  total  stocks  reported  by  157  storages  on 
November  1  amounted  to  5,031,728  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Roasters  reported  by  179  stor¬ 
ages  on  December  1  amounted  to  12,288,257  pounds, 
while  the  total  stocks  reported  by  145  storages  on 
November  1  amounted  to  5,160,063  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Fowls  reported  by  202  stor¬ 
ages  on  December  1  amounted  to  8,617,455  pounds, 
while  the  total  stocks  reported  by  163  'storages  on 
November  1  amounted  to  3,269,014  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Turkeys  reported  by  217  stor¬ 
ages  on  December  1  amounted  to  3,259,478  pounds, 
while  the  total  stocks  reported  by  153  storages  on 
November  1  amounted  to  6,485,291  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Miscellaneous  Poultry  report¬ 
ed  by  254  storages  on  December  1  amounted  to 
16,428.755  pound’s,  while  the  total  stocks  reported 
l>y  211  storages  on  November  1  amounted  to' 8,362,- 
448  pounds. 


New  Food  Regulations 


*  Distribution  Department  of  Food  Administration. 

The  distribution  department  of  the  Food  Admin¬ 
istration  has  charge  of  all  wholesale  and  retail  dealers, 
as  well  as  brokers,  in  nonperishable  food  products,  and 
is  particularly  concerned  to  see  that  licensed  commodi¬ 
ties  under  its  control  are  kept  “moving  in  as  direct  a 
line  and  with  as  little  delay  as  practicable  to  the  con¬ 
sumer”  ;  that  they  are  sold  at  no  more  than  a  “reason¬ 
able  advance  over  the  actual  purchase  price”  and  with¬ 
out  regard  to  their  market  or  replacement  value  at  the 
time  of  sale.  It  also  has  under  its  supervision  the 
manufacturing  or  milling  of  nonperishable  foods,  with 
the  exceotion  of  canned  foods  and  dried  fruits.  It 
will  seek  to  prevent  speculation,  hoarding,  and  the 
exacting  of  excessive  profits  on  foods,  and  to  this  end 
will  closely  scrutinize  the  reports  of  licensees  coming 
within  its  control.  A  campaign  is  being  promoted  by 
this  department  to  get  the  loyal  merchants  of  the  coun¬ 
try  to  pledge  themselves  to  co-operate  with  the  Food 
Administration  and  to  post  conspicuously  in  their  places 
of  business  placards  to  this  effect,  so  that  the  public 
may  know  what  merchants  are  co-operating.  It  is 
intended  that  this  campaign  shall  cover  both  the  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  merchants  handling  food  products. 

New  Flour  Regulations. 

New  regulations  prescribing  the  amount  of  wheat 
to  be  used  by  millers  in  manufacturing  flour,  detailing 
the  manner  in  which  the  prices  of  mill  feeds  shall  he 
determined  and  calculated  to  effect  a  saving  of  more 
than  16,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  during  the  present 
crop  year,  have  been  announced  by  the  Milling  Divis¬ 
ion  of  the  Food  Administration. 

The  establishment  of  maximum  prices  for  mill  feeds, 
relative  to  the  cost  of  wheat,  is  expected  to  result  in  a 
marked  reduction  in  their  price  and  it  is  hoped  this 
will  operate  to  lower  the  price  of  milk  and  other  dairy 
products. 

The  Milling  Division’s  statement  says,  in  part ;  In¬ 
creasing  difficulties  of  transportation  and  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  future  emphasize  the  importance  of  pro¬ 
viding  surpluses  of  wheat  against  future  needs  and 
constitute  the  reasons  for  the  new  regulations. 

Prescribing  the  wheat  Content  of  flour,  the  statement 
says:  No  licensee,  after  December  25,  shall  use  more 
than  264  pounds  of  clean  wheat  in  making  196  pounds 
of  100  per  cent  flour.  From  the  100  per.  cent  flour 
so  produced  the  licensee  may,  at  his  option,  remove  not 
more  than  five  per  cent  of  clear  or  low  grade  flours, 
none  of  which  may  be  mixed  with  or  sold  as  feed.  The 
95  per  cent  of  the  196  pounds  of  flour  remaining  shall 
not  be  subject,  to  further  separation  or  division. 

Sugar  and  Flour  Sales  Restricted.  * 

The  following  instructions  have  been  issued  by  Mr. 
Hoover  to  the  state  Food  Administrators.  They 
supersede  all  previous  orders. 

Sugar  should  be  sold  in  towns  and  cities  to  con¬ 
sumers  in  two  to  five-pound  quantities ;  to  farm  and 
rural  customers  in  five  to  ten-pound  quantities. 

Flour  in  towns  and  cities  should  be  sold  in  eighth 
to  ouarter-barrel  quantities ;  in  rural  and  farm  com¬ 
munities  in  quarter  to  half-barrel  quantities. 

Any  advertisements  tending  to  induce  consumers  to 
increase  their  purchases  of  flour  or  sugar  during  the 
present  national  crisis  are  decidedly  against  public 
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policy.  This  information  has  already  been  given  you 
with  the  suggestion  that  the  press  of  your  state  censor 
their  advertisement.  We  request  that  you  please  con- 
ve}^  this  information  to  the  retail  grocers. 

Wholesale  grocers  should  not  sell  sugar  in  quanti¬ 
ties  in  excess  of  1,000  pounds  at  a  time  to  a  retailer. 
.Sugar  should  not  be  shipped  on  back  orders,  nor  with¬ 
out  a  positive  order  from  the  buyer.  Wholesale  gro¬ 
cers  should  use  every  precaution  at  their  command  to 
prevent  duplication  of  sales  which  may  give  to  a  re¬ 
tailer  the  opportunity  to  have  more  sugar  than  is  neces- 
sarv  for  conservative  distribution. 

Bread  Sold  by  the  Slice. 

To  prevent  working  a  hardship  on  the  poor  of  New 
York’s  lower  East  Side,  the  United  States  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  will  change  its  rule  prohibiting  bakers 
^selling  less  than  a  pound  of  bread  to  consumers.  The 
weight  requirements  for  baking  will  not  be  changed. 

It  has  been  the  practice  to  sell  bread  from  big  loaves 
by  the  penny  and  two-penny  slice  to  the  very  poor  of 
New  York  and  other  American  cities,  many  of  whom 
can  not  afford  to  buy  in  larger  quantities.  These  peo¬ 
ple,  many  of  them  foreigners,  live  literally  by  the 
biblical  statement  that  “bread  is  the  staff  of  life” ;  and 
they  cannot  conceive  of  anything  else  for  their  prin¬ 
cipal  article  of  diet. 

This  forthcoming  change  in  the  bakers’  regulations 
has  been  announced  by  the  law  department  of  the 
Food  Administration,  along  with  a  number  of  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  bakers’  rules  previously  issued. 

Bread  cannot  be  baked  in  units  of  less  than  i  pound, 
but  may  be  baked  in  any  even  pounds  units  above  that, 
or  any  weight  above  that  into  which  i  F2  may  be  divid¬ 
ed  without  leaving  a  remainder.  Each  unit  of  a  twin 
loaf  or  multiple  of  loaf  must  meet  the  weight  require¬ 
ments.  It  has  been  ruled  that  a  twin  loaf  is  one  made 
from  two  separate  portions  of  dough  baked  in  the 
same  pan,  and  that  a  multiple  loaf  is  one  made  from 
three  or  more  separate  portions  of  dough  baked  in 
the  same  pan. 

Lift  Corn  and  Oats  Car  Embargo. 

The  embargo  .declared  by  the  Commission  on  Car 
Service  at  the  request  of  the  Eood  Administration, 
and  effective  December  8,  on  shipment  of  corn  and 
oats  into  and  through  the  territory  south  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  boundary,  east  of  Wisconsin  and  Indiana,  and 
north  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  rivers,  has  been  taken 
off  by  the  Commission.  Millers  and  shippers  have 
been  requested,  however,  not  to  buy  or  ship  more  corn 
or  oats  than  they  can  at  once  discharge  and  not  more 
than  required  from  week  to  week,  until  railroad  con¬ 
gestion  is  relieved. 

Permits  Sent  Canners  Limit  Their  Pack  of  Beans. 

The  Eood  Administration  has  sent  a  letter  to  can¬ 
ners  of  beans,  giving  them  a  permit  to  can  25  per  cent 
of  their  pack  of  white  and  colored  beans,  as  indicated 
in  the  estimates  of  their  requirements  up  to  March, 
1918,  which  were  recently  submitted  to  the  Admin¬ 
istration. 

The  canning  of  beans  was  prohibited  pending  a 
survey  of  the  available  supply  of  tin  plate.  This  sur¬ 
vey  has  disclosed  that  there  will  soon  be  released  suffi¬ 
cient  tin  plate  to  relieve  the  present  situation,  but  the 
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I'ood  Administration  deems  it  wise  to  limit  the  use  of 
it  until  there  is  assurance  of  an  adequate  supply  of  the 
materials  necessary  for  its  manufacture.  The  present 
])ermit  will  enable  the  canners  to  reduce  their  ac¬ 
cumulated  stocks  and  relieve  the  financial  strain.  The 
canners  are  warned,  however,  that  it  should  not  be 
taken  as  a  precedent  and  they  are  advised  to  consider 
the  future  with  caution. 

Rules  for  Packing  Butter. 

An  embargo  has  been  placed  on  the  exportation  of 
butter  except  to  nations  associated  with  the  Ignited 
States  in  war.  The  Food  Administration  requests  but¬ 
ter  makers  and  dealers,  therefore,  to  abandon  certain 
types  of  packages  used  in  shipping  butter  to  the  Orient, 
the  Tropics,  and  other  sections  outside  the  selected 
list  of  countries.  They  should  use  only  packages  like 
tubs  and  boxes  that  are  known  to  the  American  trade 
and  will  End  ready  sale  in  the  United  States. 

Preservatives,  flavoring  matters,  and  other  mate¬ 
rials  frequently  added  to  butter  for  certain  export 
trade  should  not  be  used  now,  since  these  are  not  allow¬ 
able  in  home  trade  nor  acceptable  to  our  associates. 
Rutter  should  be  put  up  strictly  in  accordance  with 
domestic  requirements  and  in  compliance  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Law. 

Rule  to  Prevent  Speculation  by  Condensed 

Milk  Exporters. 

The  War  Trade  Board,  at  the  request  of  the  Food 
Administration,’  announced  the  following  additional 
regulations  to  govern  the  exportation  of  condensed 
milk : 

“No  licenses  shall  be  granted  for  the  export  of  con¬ 
densed,  canned,  powdered,  or  other  forms  of  pre¬ 
served  milk  unless  there  shall  have  been  filed  with  the 
Bureau  of  Exports  a  certificate  of  the  manufacturer 
stating  that  such  milk  has  been  sold  directly  to  the 
exporter  and  for  export  purposes,  or  unless  compli¬ 
ance  shall  be  had  with  such  other  regulations  as  may 
be  determined  by  the  Food  Administration.” 

In  order  to  secure  a  license  the  exporting  concern 
must  procure  from  the  manufacturer  and  file  with 
the  War  Trade  Board  a  certificate  setting  forth  that  the 
milk  was  sold  direct  to  the  exporter  and  for  export 
purposes,  and  that  the  raw  milk  from  which  the  fin¬ 
ished  product  was  made  was  purchased  at  prices  no 
higher  than  the  prices  paid  by  other  buyers  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory  in  which  the  milk  manufacturer’s  plant  is  sit¬ 
uated. 

The  object  of  the  certificate  from  the  manufacturer 
is  to  discourage  the  operations  of  speculators  who 
have  been  purchasing  from  the  retail  stores  the  brands 
of  milk  which  the  manufacturer  has  set  apart  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  the  American  public.  The  operations  of 
these  speculators  have  created  a  false  condition  of  the 
market,  and  the  Food  Administration  has  felt  that  if 
the  exportation  of  canned  milk  could  be  controlled  by 
the  manufacturer,  the  true  export  demand  and  the  real 
demand  for  home  consumption  could  be  accurately  de¬ 
termined  and  a  distribution  made  of  such  surplus  to 
our  allies  for  civilian  as  well  as  military  purposes. 

Distilled  Spirits  Further  Restricted. 

The  following  regulation  governing  the  use  of  food 
materials  in  the  production  of  distilled  spirits  has  been 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
authority  of  the  Food  Control  Act,  and  an  executive 
order  made  by  the  President  on  September  2,  1917:- 


On  or  after  January  i,  1918,  no  grain  other  than 
corn  of  a  quality  inferior  to  the  quality  of  federal 
grade  No.  6  corn  shall  be  used  in  the  production  of 
distilled  spirits  for  any  purpose  whatsoever :  provided, 
however,  that  malted  barley  or  rye  that  is  required  for 
conversion  of  the  starch  may  be  used.  Any  violation 
of  this  regulation  will  subject  the  offender  to  the  pen¬ 
alty  provided  by  the  statute,  to  wit,  a  fine  not  exceed¬ 
ing  $5,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two 
vears,  or  both. 

Additions  to  the  Conservation  List. 

The  War  Trade  Board  has  made  public  the  follow¬ 
ing  list  of  commodities  in  addition  to  those  already 
published  whose  conservation  is  necessary  on  account 
of  the  limited  supply  and  the  needs  of  the  United 
States  in  its  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Export  licenses  may  be  granted,  however,  for  the 
following  commodities  when  they  are  destined  for 
actual  war  purposes  or  when  they  will  directly  con¬ 
tribute  thereto,  and  also  in  certain  unusual  cases 
where  such  exports  will  contribute  directly  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  production  of  important  commodities  required 
by  the  United  States,  and  in  certain  other  cases  where 
these  commodities  may  be  exported  in  limited  quanti¬ 
ties  without  detriment  to  this  country.  Exporters  are 
Vv'-arned,  however,  that  applications  for  licenses  for  the 
goods  on  this  conservation  list,  as  well  as  for  those  on 
the  list  published  earlier,  may  be  refused,  and  that  be¬ 
fore  committing  themselves  to  sales,  they  should  make 
their  application  and  procure  a  license.  If  this  is  not 
done  and  the  goods  are  shipped  before  the  license  is 
received,  then  shippers  run  the  risk  of  unnecessarily 
congesting  the  railroad  terminals. 

To  facilitate  exports  to  Canada  and  Newfoundland, 
there  has  been  heretofore  issued,  through  the  Customs 
Service,  a  special  license  whereby  goods  have  been 
permitted  to  enter  Canada  and  Newfoundland  without 
an  individual  license  for  each  shipment,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  commodities  which  the  Board  has  hereto¬ 
fore  found  it  necessarv  to  conserve,  and  for  whose  ex¬ 
portation  individual  licenses  have  been  required,  as 
stated  in  the  several  announcements  made  by  the  Board 
from  tim^e  to  time.  With  respect  to  the  commodities 
below-mentioned,  which  are  now  added  to  the  “con¬ 
servation  list”  in  accordance  with  this  statement,  an 
individual  export  license  will  likewise  be  required  for 
each  shipment  of  such  additional  conserved  commodi¬ 
ties,  which  is  covered  by  ocean  or  railroad  bill  of 
lading  marked  “For  export”  and  dated  on  or  after  De¬ 
cember  2,  1917.  This  date  has  been  fixed  in  order  to 
avoid  interference  with  goods  in  transit. 

The  commodities  now  added  to  the  “conservation 
list”  are  as  follows:  beans,  cotton  seed,  corn  meal, 
corn  flour,  corn  grits,  corn  hominv,  rice  flour,  corn¬ 
starch,  peanut  meal,  soya-bean  meal,  copra,  condensed 
milk  (including  powdered  milk,  evaporated  milk,  and 
preserved  milk  of  all  kinds) ,  canned  peas,  canned  to¬ 
matoes,  canned  corn,  canned  fish,  dried  prunes,  dried 
apples,  dried  raisins,  dried  apricots,  dried  peaches,  mo¬ 
lasses,  syrup,  glucose,  starch. 

The  attention  of  shippers  is  also  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  following  articles  have  always  been  included 
in  the  conservation  list  under  more  general  headings, 
namely :  soya-bean  oil,  lard  substitutes,  cooking  fats, 
oleomargarine,  pork  and  pork  -  products — fresh,  pre¬ 
served  and  canned  (including,  among  other  things, 
bacon,  hams,  shoulders,  fatbacks,  and  sausages),  beef 
and  beef  nroducts  (including  canned,  preserved,  and 
fresh  beef). 
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Food  Purchase  Board  Formed  to  Coordinate  Buying 
For  Army,  Navy,  and  Allied  Governments. 

Upon  the  suggestion  of  the  United  States  Food 
Administration,  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Navy  have  approved  the  appointment  of  a 
Food  Purchase  lioard  to  he  composed  of : 

Mr.  W.  V.  S.  Thorn,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Co¬ 
ordination  of  Purchases  of  the  Food  Administration, 
who  represents  allied  and  other  controlled  buying,  or 
his  authorized  representative. 

Maj.  Gen.  Henry  G.  Sharpe,  United  States  Army, 
Quartermaster  General  of  the  Army,  or  his  authorized 
representative. 

Rear  Admiral  Samuel  McGowan,  United  States 
Navy,  Paymaster  General  of  the  Navy,  or  his  author¬ 
ized  representative. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Scott,  a  representative  of  the  Federal 
T rade  Commission. 

The  Food  Purchase  Board  held  its  first  meeting 
December  iith  in  the  offices  of  Mr.  Hoover  and 
elected  Rear  Admiral  Samuel  McGowan,  chairman, 
and  Mr.  G.  C.  Babcock,  of  the  Food  Administration, 
secretary. 

The  following  principles  of  organization  were 
adopted : 

(1)  The  demand  for  certain  food  commodities  by 
the  Army,  Navy,  neutrals.  Allies,  and  civil  population 
is  greater  than  the  supply  of  such  commodities. 

(2)  One  of  the  fundamental  purposes  of  the  Food 
Administration  is  to  protect  the  above  groups  from 
exorbitant  prices. 

(3)  The  shortage  of  supplies  and  the  aggregation 
of  buying  in  such  large  units  has  effectually  suspended 
the  law  of  supply  and  demand  as  an  effectual  regulator 
of  fair  prices,  and  stimulates  speculation. 

(4)  The  normal  purchase  of  these  commodities 
in  such  large  units  under  these  circumstances  by  bid 
and  contract  is  not  only  impossible  in  some  cases,  but 
in  any  event  raises  the  general  price  level  of  the 
country  and  stimulates  speculation. 

fs)  It  is  considered  that  it  is  vital  to  the  general 
welfare  that  these  large  purchases  in  certain  commodi¬ 
ties  shall  be  made  bv  plans  of  allocation  among  sellers 
at  fair  and  just  prices.  The  efforts  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  are  to  be  directed  to  see  that  cost 
statements  are  not  inflated. 

Regular  meetings  will  be  held  everv  Tuesday  at 
TO  a.  m.  and  will  co-ordinate  the  buying  of  certain 


food  commodities  for  the  .\rmy,  X'avy,  and  the  allied 
go^•ernn1ents  and  other  controlled  buying. 

The  functions  of  the  Food  Purchase  Board  are  far- 
reaching,  the  plan  being  to  so  co-ordinate  the  purchas¬ 
ing  as  to  place  it  strictly  on  an  official  basis  and  to 
distuii)  as  little  as  possible  market  conditions,  having 
due  regarfl  for  the  interests  of  the  producer  and  the 
consumer  as  well  as  our  lighting  forces  and  those 
countries  which  are  dependent  upon  us  for  their  sup¬ 
ply  of  food. 

The  hood  Purchase  Board  will  decide  which  com¬ 
modities  are  to  be  placed  in  the  category  of  “allocated 
purchases,”  the  method  of  negotiation,  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  purchase  to  be  followed  in  each  instance. 

Each  such  trade  shall  be  brought  into  conference 
and  negotiations  and  a  plan  for  dealing  with  such 
trade  agreed  to  by  the  parties  concerned. 

When  the  plan  is  agreed  to,  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  shall  determine  the  costs  as  per  the  direction 
of  the  President  and  the  Food  Purchase  Board  shall 
recommend  prices  to  the  Army  or  Navy,  as  the  case 
may  be. 


No  Vegetable  Famine  This  Winter. 

The  produce  trade  feels  great  relief  over  the  latest 
reports  on  our  vegetable  crops  issued  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  For  scarcity  last  winter,  of  such 
staples  as  potatoes,  onions,  and  cabbage,  with  unheard- 
of  prices,  brought  down  upon  the  produce  man  severe 
criticism  in  matters  over  which  he  had  little  control. 
This  year’s  potato  crop  is  abundant — between  four 
and  five  bushels  for  every  person  in  the  country,  with 
nearly  a  bushel  of  sweet  potatoes  per  capita  on  top 
of  that.  The  onion  harvest  is  forecast  at  thirteen  and 
a  half  million  bushels,  compared  with  less  than  eight 
million  bushels  last  year.  Three  states  taken  together 
have  a  bigger  crop  than  the  total  national  output  last 
year — California,  with  three  and  a  third  million  bush¬ 
els :  New  York,  with  two  and  three-quarter  million 
bushels :  and  Ohio,  with  nearly  two  million  bushels. 
The  cabbage  crop  shows  almost  a  200  per  cent  increase 
over  last  year.  The  forecast  is  for  nearly  700.000 
tons,  compared  with  250,000  tons  last  year.  New  York 
State  leads  with  almost  four  times  as  much  as  it  grew 
last  year,  and  100,000  tons  more  than  last  year’s  crop 
for  the  whole  country.  With  plenty  of  potatoes,  on¬ 
ions.  and  cabbage  there  can  be  no  recurrence  of  last 
year’s  vegetable  famine. 


Canned  Corn  Report. 


The  tenth  annual  statistical  report  of  the  canning  of  corn,  figures  for  which  were  collected  by  the 
U.  S.  Food  Administration,  is  as  follows : 


1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

Iowa  . . 

1,085,000 

902.000 

1,720.000 

2,744,000 

2,961,000 

884,000 

1,573.000 

1,223.000 

1,730,000 

2.280,366 

Illinois  . 

856  000 

1,134,000 

2  027  000 

2,771.000 

2,438  000 

1,330  000 

1,515,000 

2,081,000 

1,540.000 

2,421,953 

Maine  . 

970.000 

698,000 

1,487  000 

1.545  000 

801.000 

650,000 

1,114,000 

942.000 

782.000 

566,498 

Ohio  . . 

983,000 

677.000 

936  000 

1.412.000 

1.376  000 

984  '4)0 

1  203  000 

1  144.000 

930.000 

1.200,131 

Maryland  ......... 

1,010.000 

432,000 

970  000 

1  637  000 

i. 51 7  000 

1,023  000 

1,364  000 

1  609.000 

1,448.000 

2,001,.544 

New  York  . 

620,000 

634,000 

1,145  000 

1,700.000 

1,009  000 

.393  noo 

771  000 

1.016  000 

280.000 

257,296 

Wisconsin  .  .  ' . 

843.000 

422.000 

222.000 

351.000 

519.000 

.377  000 

,342.000 

208  000 

322  000 

165,492 

Indiana  . . 

301,000 

405  000 

746  OOO 

796  000 

1,235,000 

785  000 

694,000 

785  000 

797,000 

742,491 

Minnesota  . 

Missouri  . j 

Michigan  . j 

124,000 

78,000 

200,000 

301,000 

321,000 

188  000 

234,000 

121,000 

.  278,000 

201,969 

Delaware . f 

Verrrlont  . | 

Pennsylvania  . . .  .  J 

246,000 

240,000 

443.000 

777,000 

658,000 

466 000 

730,000 

722,000 

725,000 

659,087 

.\11  other  States.... 

291,000 

165,000 

167  000 

267,000 

274  000 

203  ''00 

2 -'9  non 

273,000 

298,000 

306,188 

Total  . 

6,779,000 

5,787,000 

10  *13  000 

14,301.000 

13,109,000 

7  2'='3  ^00 

9  789  000 

10  124,000 

9.1.39,000 

10.802,952 
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The  Big  Name  in  Foods 

HE  Oval  Label  is  Armour’s  positive  guarantee  of  food 
purity  and  highest  quality.  It  expresses  the  high  standards 
attained  by  our  care  in  selection,  skill  in  preparation  and 
the  experience  gained  during  50  years  of  quality  food 
production. 

Armour’s  Oval  Label  appears  on  a  big 
variety  of  Package  Foods,  including  Meats, 
Fish,  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Condiments,  Rice, 
Evaporated  Milk,  etc. 


ARMOUR  company 


CHICAGO 


2188 


Foreign  Food  Regulations 

The  sale  and  use  of  cream  was  prohibited  in  Great 
Britain  by  .government  order  after  December  8,  ex¬ 
cept  for  infants,  invalids  and  for  butter-making,  ac¬ 
cording  to  information  received  by  the  United  States 
Food  Administration.  The  retail  price  of  milk  was 
raised  under  government  authority  from  14  to  16  cents 
per  quart  in  Great  Britain  on  December  i. 

Forage  conditions  in  Europe  generally  are  now  such 
that  the  number  of  cattle  cannot  be  taken  as  indicative 
of  the  production  of  milk. 

In  France  the  number  of  cattle  has  decreased  about 
one-seventh,  while  the  production  of  milk  has  de¬ 
creased  from  two  and  one-half  to  i  gallon,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  pre-war  times. 

In  Vienna  the  daily  supply  received  prior  to  the 
war  was  900,000  liters.  This  has  decreased  to  200,000 
liters. 

In  Berlin,  notwithstanding  the  national  necessity  for 
safeguarding  the  health  of  children,  the  milk  supply 
for  children  has  just  been  reduced  one-third. 

The  Heavy  Hand  of  Lord  Rhondda. 

British  food  control  is  evidently  anything  but  inef¬ 
fective.  To  judge  from  a  recent  article  in  the  London 
Times,  the  hand  of  the  Food  Gontroller  is  particularly 
heavy  on  British  bakers  who  use  undue  amounts  of 
■^ugar  in  their  pastry.  Four  Glasgow  bakers  were  re¬ 
ported  to  have  recently  been  in  court  for  using  more 


than  the  permitted  15  per  cent  of  sugar  in  their  cake, 
and  John  Dalziel  &  Co.  (Limited),  Alexander  Currie 
&  Sons  (Limited),  James  Craig  (Limited)  and  Mack¬ 
enzie  h  Sons  were  each  fined  £2. 

In  the  case  of  Messrs.  Currie,  where  the  percentage  of 
sugar  in  a  sponge  cake  was  19.6,  a  partner  of  the  Urm 
explained  that  they  had  the  article  made  up  to  a  recipe  of 
their  own  which  showed  14.7  per  cent  of  sugar,  and  that  the 
baker  might  have  made  a  mistake.  On  behalf  of  Messrs. 
Craig,  in  whose  premises  was  found  a  sponge  cake  with  20.3 
per  cent  of  sugar,  it  was  stated  that  respondent  was  one 
of  a  committee  of  bakers  who  had  drawn  up  a  number  of 
model  recipes  which  conformed  to  the  regulations.  The 
man  who  usually  made  up  these  recipes  was  off  ill,  and 
another  had  taken  up  his  work,  when  the  contravention  took 
place.  Regarding  Messrs.  Mackenzie’s  case,  it  was  stated 
that  a  sponge  cake  found  to  contain  5.4  per  cent  excess  of 
sugar  was  not  baked  by  the  firm. 

In  Dunoon  Sheriff  Court  a  heavy  penalty  under  the  regu¬ 
lations  for  the  distribution  of  sugar  for  home-grown  fruit 
was  imposed  upon  a  farmer  of  Clunitis,  Innellan,  who  ad¬ 
mitted  having  applied  for  300  pounds  of  sugar — 150  pounds 
for  soft  fruit  and  150  pounds  for  stone  fruit  grown  in  his 
garden.  By  this  action  he  had  deprived  280  people  of  their 
weekly  supplies. 

The  .Sheriff  characterized  the  offense  as  serious,  and  im¬ 
posed  a  fine  of  £20  or  30  days,  with  14  days  to  pay. 

In  Rothesay  Sheriff  Court  four  householders  from  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  Arran  admitted  offenses  under  the  sugar- 
restriction  order.  They  had  applied  for  and  obtained  more 
sugar  than  they  were  entitled  to  for  fruit  preserving.  In  one 
case  112  pounds  was  obtained,  and  in  another  case,  where  a 
double  application  was  made,  168  pounds  and  100  pounds, 
were  obtained.  In  three  of  the  cases  a  fine  of  £3  or  14  days 
was  imnosed,  and  in  a  fourth  case  a  fine  of  £5  was  imposed 
or  14  days. 
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"THERE  IS 

CLEANLINESS,  HEALTH 
INSURANCE,  ECONOMY 
,  AND  CONVENIENCE  IN 

PET 

BRAND 

Evaporated 

Milk 

The  Standard  of  the  World 

Wins  and  Holds  Trade  on 
account  of  its  Superior  Quality 


PREPARED  BY 

Helvetia  Milk  Condensing  Co. 

HIGHLAND,  ILLINOIS 

ORIGINATORS  OF  EVAPORATED  MILK 


Helping  drive  waste 
off  the  map 


Waste  is  an  enemj'-  to  our  country!  The  judicious 
use  of  Vegetable  Parchment  and  waxed  paper  pre¬ 
vents  waste  !  Nearly  every  paper  made  has  a  con¬ 
servation  use!  There  are  real  facts  behind  this 
“Save  with  Paper”  slogan. 

Let  every  paper  maker,  job!)cr,  dealer,  and  sales¬ 
man  in  American  get  behind  this!  We’ll  help  to 
drive  out  waste — perform  a  patriotic  service  to  our 
-  fellow  men — and  incidentally  accelerate  sales. 
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British  Food  Administration  to  Control  Oilseed. 

The  British  food  ministry  has  ordered  all  factories 
engaged  in  crushing  oils  from  seeds,  nuts,  and  kernels 
to  be  placed  atThe  Controller’s  disposal,  all  oil  cakes  j 
and  meals  on  hdnd  November  30,  and  all  stocks  pro¬ 
duced  after  that  date.  It  has  also  taken  possession  of  ; 
all  babassu  seed,  castor  seed,  copra,  cotton  seed,  sesame 
seed,  groundnuts,  hempseed,  illipej  kapok  seed,  linseed, 
mowrah  seed,  niger  seed,  palm  kernels,  poppy  seed, 
rapeseed,  shea  nuts,  soya  beans,  sunflower  seed  in 
stock  and  imported  thereafter,  except  in  the  case  of  ; 
holders  of  less  than  5  tons.  All  hardened  fats  manu-  , 
factured  by  hydrogenation  are  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Food  Controller. 

Canada  Adds  to  License  Requirements. 

Following  the  Order  in  Council  of  November  15 
requiring  licenses  for  exportation  of  foods  and  feeds 
to  countries  other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  British 
possessions  and  protectorates,  a  more  recent  order 
prohibited  the  exportation  of  the  following  goods  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  British  possessions  and  protec¬ 
torates,  namely :  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  corn,  rice, 
beans,  peas,  cotton  seed,  wheat  flour,  peanut  meal, 
soya-bean  meal,  copra,  starch  sugar  (except  in  such 
quantities  as  may  be  shipped  to  members  of  military  / 
and  naval  forces  overseas  under  the  regulations  of  the 
Postmaster  General’s  department),  molasses,  syrup, 
corn  meal,  corn  flour,  corn  grits,  corn  hominy,  rice 
flour,  cottonseed  cake,  cottonseed  meal,  rape-seed  oil, 
soya-bean  oil,  copra  oil.  oleo  oil,  lard  substitutes, 
cooking  fats,  cheese,  poultry,  eggs,  canned  tomatoes, 
glucose,  corn  oil,  cottonseed  oil,  peanut  oil,  palm  oil. 
olive  oil,  canned  salmon,  canned  fish,  oleomargarine, 
pork  products  (including  bacon,  shoulders,  fatbacks, 
hams,  sausages,  fresh  pork),  butter,  condensed  milk 
Gncluding  powdered  evaporated  milk),  beef  products 
Gncluding  canned,  preserved  and  fresh  beef),  canned 
peas,  canned  corn,  canned  sardines,  dried  fruit  (in¬ 
cluding  prunes,  apples,  raisins,  apricots  and  peaches). 
Provided,  that  licenses  permitting  the  exportation  of 
the  goods  herein  described  may  be  issued  by  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Customs,  such  licenses  to  be  countersigned  by 
the  Food  Controller  of  Canada. 

Hams  and  Bacon  for  France. 

The  importation  of  hams  (plain,  boned  and  rolled, 
or  cooked)  and  bacon  into  France  is  now  subject  to 
the  obtaining  of  a  special  license  for  each  shipment, 
such  license  to  be  granted  by  the  F'rench  authorities 
before  orders  for  shipment  may  be  sent  abroad. 
Should  such  goods  be  shipped  to  France  before  a 
license  has  been  granted  for  the  admission  thereof 
the  authorities  may  either  requisition  them  or  order 
them  to  be  reshipped  out  of  the  country. 

Fats  from  Bones. 

To  meet  the  scarcity  of  fats,  the  Germans  have  de¬ 
veloped  methods  of  collecting  and  using  bones  from 
households,  public  eating  plages  and  butcher  shops. 

The  Berliner  Tagcblatt  describes  the  following  various 
uses  to  which  the  bones  may  be  put : 

Fresh  bones  are  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  four  to  six 
atmospheres  in  autoclaves,  and  fat  for  food  purposes  is 
thus  extracted  to  the  extent  of  14  to  16  per  cent  of  the 
raw  bones.  From  cooked  bones,  if  still  fresh,  6  to  8  per 
cent  of  edible  fat  is  extracted.  The  jelly  remaining  is 
worked  into  extract  of  beef  or  gravy  cubes.  The  bones 
are  then  used  for  fodder  and  manure.  From  bones  no 
longer  fresh  and  unfit  for  the  above  purposes  a  fat  for 
technical  purposes  is  extracted  amounting  to  8  to  10  per 
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cent.  The  bone  brew  and  bones  are  used  for  fodder  and 
manure.  The  fat  is  used  in  glycerin,  oleine,  stearin,  and 
pitch.  Recently,  by  a  special  refining  process,  it  has  been 
possible  to  use  this  fat  also  for  food  purposes.  A  third 
class  of  bones  has  the  fat  extracted  in  an  open  boiler  by 
a  process  not  destroying  the  bones,  which  are  then  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  buttons,  knife  handles,  and  other 
bone  goods.  Neat’s-foot  oil  is  the  extract  from  the  fresh 
feet,  which  again  is  used  in  making  torpedo-lubricating 
oil.  The  jelly  waste,  as  far  as  possible,  is  used  for  human 
consumption. 

Substitute  Foods  in  Germany. 

News  comes  by  wa\  of  .Switzerland  that  7.000  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  foods  of  vaarioiis  kinds  are  advertised  and 
more  or  less  used  in  Germany.  It  is  not  easy  to  un¬ 
derstand  how  this  is  possible  and  hosts  of  these  sub¬ 
stitutes  must  be  preparations  substantially  similar  in 
their  composition  but  offered  under  different  names. 
As  the  object  of  all  of  them  is  to  meet  a  food  shortage 
with  something  that  will  take  its  place,  they  are  all  of 
less  value  than  the  edibles  they  attempt  to  supplant. 
Hence  it  is  no  surprise  to  learn  from  reports  just 
issued  by  insurance  companies  in  Germany  that  mal¬ 
nutrition  is  second  only  to  military  service  as  the  cause 
of  deaths.  These  are  vastly  in  excess  of  births,  and 
leading  medical  men  of  the  empire  are  frank  in  saying 
that  this  lack  of  nutriment  if  long  continued  means 
the  elimination  of  the  weakest,  and  is  already  causing 
diseases  which  followed  in  the  wake  of  famine  in 
early  periods  of  history. 

Food  Fines  as  “Overhead.” 

It  is  said  that  Germany  now  has  892  separate  im¬ 
perial  laws,  orders  and  proclamations  dealing  solely 
with  the  food  supply  and  its  control.  There  are  so 
many  prosecutions  for  infractions  of  these  laws  that 
it  is  said  fines  have  become  almost  a  part  of  the  over¬ 
head  cost  of  doing  business  in  Germany. 

Spain  Takes  Steps  to  Assist  Agriculture, 

Development  of  Spanish  agriculture  and  connected 
industries  is  sought  in  a  law  recently  adopted  in  Spain. 
Among  the  industries  specifically  mentioned  in  the  law 
as  being  eligible  for  the  benefits  to  be  granted  are  the 
following ; 

The  production  of  seeds  and  other  products  not 
hitherto  obtainable  in  Spain,  and  the  handling  of  such 
produce;  the  export  trade  in  cattle,  wines,  oils,  fruits 
and  Spanish  agricultural  produce  in  general,  under  the 
management  of  growers’  trusts ;  the  manufacture  of 
fertilizers  and  agricultural  machinery ;  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  chemical  products. 

Provision  is  made  in  the  law  for  the  above  indus¬ 
tries  to  receive  state  support,  which  may  take  the  form 
of  exemptions  from  or  reductions  of  taxes  and  duties, 
or  customs  protection,  financial  assistance,  or  other¬ 
wise,  Bounties  may  also  eventually  be  granted  in  cer¬ 
tain  cases  where  a  surplus  for  export  is  produced,  but 
it  is  not  proposed  to  protect  any  industry  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  it  an  unfair  advantage  over  similar 
industries  already  established. 


Two  New  Whale  Canneries  Planned  for  Pacific 

Coast. 

According  to  information  received  by  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries,  Department  of  Commerce,  a  whaling 
company  on  the  Pacific  Coast  is  planning  to  erect  two 
canneries  to  be  operated  next  season,  each  with  a 
capacity  of  30,000  cases.  The  same  company  will 
tilso  operate  a  cold-storage  plant  for  supplying  fresh 
and  frozen  whale  meat. 


Quality,  Purity 

and 

Cleanliness 

A  trinity  of  food  manufacturing 
virtues  you  are  guaranteed  when 
you  buy 

WARD’S 

BREAD 

Made  in  modern  sanitary  baker¬ 
ies  from  highest  grade  materials 
and  by  the  most  advanced  and 
scientific  methods  known  to  the 
industry. 

WARD  BAKING  CO. 


Whiter — Sweeter — Lighter 
Bread  and  Cake 


The  first  essential  of  success  in  home  baking  is  to 
employ  a  leavener  that  is  pure,  thorough  and  de¬ 
pendable — one  that  raises  evenly,  and  gives  the  bread 
and  cake  the  right  texture,  and  appetizing  appear¬ 
ance — and  makes  them  easily  digested.  The  purity, 
uniform  strength  and  perfect  keeping  qualities  of 


THE  WHOLESOME 


BAKING  POWDER 


insurrj  whiter,  sweeter  and  lighter  cake  and  bread — 


it  riiises  the  baking  just  right,  and 
e  -ids  to  the  nutritive  value,  as  it  re¬ 
stores  phosphatic  elements  equiva¬ 
lent  to  those  which  fine  wheat  flour 
loses  in  the  process  of  milling. 

Every  Housewife,  Dietitian,  Domes¬ 
tic  Science  Teacher  and  Lecturer 
should  have  a  copy  of  “Rumford 
Dainties  and  Household  Helps.  ’ 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send  it  Free 
upon  request. 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 
Providence,  R.  I. 

L.71  10.17 
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E.  PRITCHARD 

Packer  and  Manufacturer 
of  the  Finest 

“EDDYS” 

BRAND 

Canned  Foods, 

Jellies,  Preserves, 

Plum  Pudding, 

Sauces,  Table  Delicacies, 

and 

PRIDE  OF  THE  FARM 
Tomato  Catsup 


Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

and  331  Spring  St.,  New  York 

_ 


Is  Safe  Milk 

Carnation  Milk  is  fresh,  clean, 
sweet  cows’  milk,  evaporated  to  the 
consistency  of  cream,  sealed  air-tight 
in  cans  and  sterilized  to  keep  it  pure 
and  safe.  Nothing  is  taken  out  but 
water;  nothing  whatever  is  added. 

You  will  find  Carnation  Milk  most  satis¬ 
factory  for  cooking  and  baking,  for  coffee,  ice 

_  cream,  etc.  It  is  the  only  milk 

supply  your  home  needs. 

Free  Recipe  Book 
“The  Story  of  Carnation  Milk,”  our 
free,  illustrated  recipe  book,  contains 
over  100  recipes  for  plain  and  fancy 
dishes.  Sent  free  to  you  upon  request. 
Carnation  Milk  Products  Company, 
765  Stuart  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Remember  —  Your  grocer  has  it! 


'  From  Contented  Cows“ 


Food  Saving  in  Public  Eating  Places. 

In  New  York  City  for  the  second  week  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  according  to  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  hotels 
and  restaurants  saved  232,245  pounds  of  meat — beef, 
pork  and  mutton — and  121,554  pounds  of  wheat  flour. 
In  October,  savings  in  Massachusetts  amounted  to 
1,282,840  pounds  of  meat  and  914,040  pounds  of  flour. 
November  reports  from  Nebraska  show  a  saving  of 
422,822  pounds  of  meat  and  294,419  pounds  of  flour. 
Colorado  in  the  same  month  saved  64,780  pounds  of 
meat  and  39,585  pounds  of  flour;  Michigan,  134,744 
pounds  of  meat  and  80,674  pounds  of  flour;  Arkansas, 
20,240  pounds  of  meat  and  14,798  pounds  of  flour ; 
Arizona,  31,780  pounds  of  meat  and  14,907  pounds  of 
flour.  One  railway  dining  car  service  alone  saved  in 
a  single  month  12,541  pounds  of  meat.  Combined 
dining  car  services  saved  469,508  pounds  of  meat  and 
238,098  pounds  of  flour.  One  big  hotel  in  a  single 
month  saved  30,295  pounds  of  meat  and  24,402  pounds 
of  flour. 

These  reports  represent  a  greater  per  capita  reduction  than 
would  be  shown  on  their  face.  Especially  in  the  East,  there 
have  been  heavy  increases  in  the  number  of  meals  served  in 
public  eating  places.  These  savings  are  determined  by  com¬ 
paring  the  consumption  with  figures  for  the  corresponding 
period  in  1916.  In  spite  of  material  increases  ir;  the  number 
of  meals  served,  there  has  been  a  decided  reduction  in  the 
total  amount  of  food  consumed. 

Fully  90  per  cent  of  the  hotel  proprietors  and  restauran- 
teurs  of  the  country  have  pledged  their  support  to  the  Food 
Administration.  All  who  are  co-operating  with  the  Admin  ■ 
istration  are  observing  the  wheatless  and  meatless  days,  and 
by  every  other  possible  means  encouraging  the  conservation 
of  our  food  supplies. 

Even  if  Massachusetts’  savings  in  November  were  no 
greater  than  in  October,  and  if  New  York’s  report  for  a 
week  is  used  in  establishing  an  estimate  for  the  month,  we 
get  from  these  few  reports  the  following  savings  for  No¬ 
vember;  1,701,716  pounds  of  meat  and  965,383  pounds  of 
wheat  flour.  Three  states  combined  show  a  sugar  saving  of 
249,928  pounds. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  approximate  the  percentage  of 
savings  for  the  public  eating  places  of  the  country  as  a 
whole.  One  big  hotel  reported  a  weekly  flour  saving,  of  al¬ 
most  50  per  cent.  The  same  establishment  has  reported  a 
saving  of  more  than  40  per  cent  in  meat. 

The  elimination  of  waste  has  been  far  greater  than  the 
actual  savings  would  indicate.  Hotel  and  restaurant  men 
have  reported  that  there  is  now  practicall.y  no  waste  in  their 
kitchens.  Everything  is  served  or  saved ;  even  the  entrails 
of  chickens  are  sold  to  soap  makers.  Garbage  cans  are  being 
starved,  getting  their  just  deserts  but  no  more.  Table  scraps 
that  cannot  be  used  for  food  are  stored  in  barrels  and  sold, 
part  being  fed  to  hogs,  and  the  rest  used  in  making  soap  and 
fertili2er. 


Sherer  Counter  Patents. 

That  it  is  safer  to  originate  than  to  imitate  has  been 
proved,  says  the  Grocers’  Advocate,  in  the  case  of  the 
Wahlfeld  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Peoria. 

They  built  some  counters  which  so  closely  resembled 
the  Sherer  Counter  in  appearance  that  the  uninitiated 
would  be  led  to  believe  they  saw  the  genuine.  Some 
of  the  patented  mechanical  features  of  the  Sherer 
Counter  were  used  in  their  entirety  in  these  imitation 
counters. 

The  ubiquitous  Sherer  salesman  discovered  the  imi¬ 
tation  counters  and  when  the  seriousness  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  presented  to  the  Messrs.  Wahlfeld,  they 
promptly  admitted  their  error  and  made  satisfactory 
settlement  for  the  offense — including  promise  to  be 
good  in  the  future. 

Sherer  Counters  are  protected  by  many  patents.  Both 
the  maker  and  the  user  of  an  infringing  imitation  are 
liable  under  the  law. 
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ROUND  PAPER  CAN 

MACHINERY 


SAMUEL  M.  LANGSTON  COMPANY 

CAMDEN,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

CANADIAN  FAIRBANKS-MORSE  CO.,  Agents  for  Canada 


A  Mysterious  Mortality  of  Fishes  in  the  Gulf  of 

Mexico. 

About  October  3d  of  last  year,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Baco  Grande,  Florida,  a  large  number  of  dead  fish 
began  to  float  in  on  the  tide.  At  first  these  mainly 
consisted  of  what  are  known  locally  as  “red-mouthed 
grunts,”  but  during  the  day  thousands  of  all  the  known 
species  of  the  locality  drifted  in,  as  well  as  many 
species  that  were  unknown,  and  could  not  be  identified. 
At  the  same  time  the  air  was  filled  with  an  odorless, 
but  exceedingly  irritating  gas,  which  seemed  to  have  an 
effect  similar  to  chlorine  on  the  throat  and  lungs.  The 
beaches  were  covered  with  dead  fish,  and  they  piled  up 
in  windrows  that  emitted  an  almost  unbearable  stench. 
Investigation  showed  no  pathological  condition  in  the 
fish.  No  fungi  or  parasites  could  be  discovered.  The 
water  appeared  to  be  normal,  although  some  observers 
believed  that  the  death  of  the  fish  occurred  in  “dark 
streaks”  in  the  gulf.  Harden  F.  Taylor  of  the  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  visited  the  locality,  and  endeavored  to 
discover  the  cause  of  the  mysterious  mortality,  which 
lasted,  at  intervals,  for  almost  two  months.  In  con¬ 
sidering  the  various  possible  causes  of  sudden  mor¬ 
tality  of  great  numbers  of  fish,  he  believes  the  most 
probable  explanation  in  the  present  case  to  be  earth¬ 
quake  shocks  of  low  intensity.  He  says : 

It  seems  possible  that  the  incidental  effects  of  earthquakes 
might  explain  the  death  of  the  fishes.  For  instance,  gases 
are  sometimes  emitted  along  with  the  shock.  The  following 
quotation  from  Darwin  pertains  to  this  aspect  of  the  subject; 

In  Capt.  Fitz  Roy’s  excellent  account  of  the  earthquake 
(Chile,  1833,  Jan.  20),  it  is  said  that  two  explosions,  one  like  a 
column  of  smoke  and  another  like  the  blowing  of  a  great  whale, 
were  seen  in  the  hay.  The  water  also  appeared  eversrwhere  to 
be  boiling;  and  it  became  black  and  exhaled  a  most  disagreeable 
sulphurous  smell.  These  latter  circumstances  were  observed 


in  the  Bay  of  Valparaiso  during  the  earthquake  of  1822;  they 
may,  I  think,  be  accounted  for  by  the  disturbance  of  the  mud 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  containing  organic  matter  in  decay. 
In  the  Bay  of  Callao  during  a  calm  day  I  noticed  that  as  the 
ship  dragged  her  cable  over  the  bottom  its  course  was  marked 
by  a  line  of  bubbles. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Woodworth,  of  the  Harvard  seismographic 
station,  sets  forth,  in  a  letter  of  some  length,  a  possibility 
which  has  not  been  considered,  and  which  seems  worth  in¬ 
vestigating.  The  substance  of  his  letter  is  as  follows : 

Previous  to  the  cases  of  1&08  and  1916  there  are  no  satis¬ 
factory  records  of  seismic  activity  in  the  region  concerned. 
It  may  be  quite  possible,  however,  that  unobserved  shocks  of 
low  intensity  could  explain  the  mortality;  that  occluded  gases, 
resulting  from  the  decay  of  sedimentary  organic  matter,  are 
released  by  a  disturbance  of  the  sediment,  under  which  cir¬ 
cumstances  the  occluded  gases  would  rise  into  the  water,  dis¬ 
solve,  and  interfere  with  the  life  processes  of  fishes.  Or,  at 
the  edge  of  the  rather  wide  continental  shelf  in  this  region,  a 
seismic  disturbance  of  low  intensity  might  cause  accumulated 
sediments  to  slide  off  into  abyssal  water,  similarly  releasing 
occluded  gases  and  also  mixing  up  the  mud  with  the  water. 
It  is  known  that  microseisms  (as  Prof.  Woodworth  terms 
them)  are  radiated  from  this  locality,  and  it  is  believed  by 
some  that  they  are  due  to  the  West  Indian  cyclonic  storms. 

This  seems  to  be  the  most  promising  hypothesis.  It  might 
be  expected  that  the  water  flowing  into  this  region  carries  a 
large  amount  of  organic  matter  leached  from  the  abundant 
Florida  vegetation  and  held  in  colloidal  solution;  that  this 
organic  matter,  on  striking  sea  water  heavily  charged  with 
lime  is  flocculated  and  falls  to  the  bottom  on  the  uncommonly 
wide  expanse  of  continental  shelf  in  this  region ;  then  as  it 
accumulates  on  the  bottom  it  decays  anaerobically,  yielding 
methane,  hydrogen  sulphide,  possibly  carbon  monoxide,  and 
other  gases;  that  these  gases,  as  generated,  are  confined  by 
the  pressure,  increasing  sediment,  and,  perhaps  by  the  lime¬ 
stone  crust  which  appears  to  cover  the  bottom ;  that  an  earth¬ 
quake  shock,  even  an  unnoticeably  mild  one,  would  so  disturb 
the  sediment,  or  break  the  crust,  as  to  release  the  occluded 
gases,  and  that  these  gases  work,  by  various  physiological 
and  chemical  means,  the  injury  to  fishes.  These  organic  gases, 
being  rare  in  sea  water,  would  never  be  detected  by  the 
ordinary  analyses. 
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Acid  Calcium  Phosphate 
Acid  Ammonium  Phosphate 
Liquid  Acid  Phosphate 
Baking  Powder  Materials 
Phosphoric  Acid 
Epsom  Salts  U.  S.  P. 
Oxalic  Acid 

Correspondence  solicited 

VICTOR  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

New  York  CHICAGO  St.  Louis 

Largest  Manufacturers 


Nucoa  Nut  Margarine 


~jqoa  nut 

CHURNeO  FOR  TABLE  USE 
Free  from  Animal  Fats 

OLEOMARGARINE 

The  Nucoa  Butter  Company  r 


NNtE. 

,  .  TO  COVVP\2<  VJVTW 

^ViT  \T  \S  fL^SO^'OT^\_'T 
TATS. 


MADE  OF  NUTS  AND  MILK 
FREE  FROM  ANIMAL  FATS 


This  product  is  taxed  and  regulated 
the  same  as  animal  oleomargarine. 
We  oppose  the  former  and  positively 
favor  the  latter.  We  want  this  product 
sold  on  its  merits  for  just  exactly  what  it 
is.  We  refuse  to  sell  moonshiners.  This 
product  is  sold  only  in  one,  two  and  five 
pound  cartons.  Our  business  has  grown 
rapidly  on  new,  progressive  lines. 

The  Nucoa  Butter  Company 

CHURNERS 

Sales  Department,  10  Bridge  Street,  New  York 


Government  Publications. 

The  States  Relations  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  recently  published  the  following 
Earmers’  Bulletins : 

Bulletin  8o8,  How  to  Select  l^'oods :  I.  A’hat  the 
Body  Needs.  March,  1917.  A  paper  by  Caroline  L. 
Hunt  and  Helen  W.  Atwater,  scientific  assistants, 
office  of  Home  Economics,  telling  what  the  body  needs 
to  obtain  from  its  food  and  how  the  various  food 
materials  meet  these  needs. 

Bulletin  817,  How  to  Select  Eoods:  11.  Cereal 
Eoods.  May,  1917.  A  paper,  illustrated,  by  the  same 
authors  as  above,  discussing  the  large  and  beneficial 
share  of  cereals  in  wholesome  and  inexpensive  diets. 

Bulletin  824,  How  to  Select  Eoods:  HI.  Eoods 
Rich  in  Protein.  July,  1917.  A  paper  by  the  same 
authors  as  above,  pointing  out  the  necessity  for  pro¬ 
tein  foods,  and,  since  these  are  the  more  expensive 
common  foods,  the  importance  of  knowing  which  to 
buy. 

Bulletin  807,  Bread  and  Bread  Making  in  the  Home. 
April,  1917.  An  illustrated  recipe  pamphlet  by  Caro¬ 
line  L.  Hunt,  scientific  assistant,  office  of  Home 
Economics,  and  Hannah  E.  Wessling,  assistant  chem¬ 
ist,  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  Different  methods  and  why. 

Bulletin  839,  Home  Canning  by  the  One-Period 
Cold-Pack  Method  Taught  to  Canning  Club  i\Iem- 
bers  in  the  Northern  and  Western  States.  June. 
1917.  Illustrated  recipes  and  directions  for  canning 
by  this  method,  by  O.  PE  Benson,  agriculturist  in 
charge  of  boys’  and  girls’  extension  work  in  the 
Northern  and  Western  states. 

.  Bulletin  853,  Home  Canning  of  Emits  and  ATge- 
tables  as  Taught  to  Canning  Club  Members  in  the 
Southern  States.  July,  1917.  Illustrated  recipes  and 
directions,  by  Mary  E.  Creswell  and  Ola  PoAvell,  as¬ 
sistants  in  home  demonstration  work,  office  of  exten¬ 
sion  work  in  the  South. 

Bulletin  871,  Fresh  Emits  and  Vegetables  as  Con- 
servers  of  Other  Staple  Foods.  July,  1917.  Recipes 
and  bills  of  fare  applying  the  principles  that  fruits 
and  vegetables  can  be  used  to  a  greater  extent  with¬ 
out  lessening  the  food  value*  or  attractiveness  of  the 
diet,  by  Caroline  L.  Hunt,  scientific  assistant,  office 
of  Home  Economics. 

Bulletin  881,  Preservation  of  Vegetables  by  Fer¬ 
mentation  and  Salting.  August,  1917.  By  L.  A. 
Round,  bacteriologist.  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  and  H. 
E.  Lang,  scientific  assistant,  office  of  Home  Econom¬ 
ics.  One  diagram.  A  paper  giving  methods  of  pre¬ 
serving,  and  recipes  for  application,  not  to  take  the 
place  of  canning  and  drying,  but  to  add  to  the  variety 
of  the  diet. 

Bulletin  841,  Drying  Emits  and  Vegetables  in  the 
Home,  with  Recipes  for  Cooking.  June,  1917.  Prin¬ 
ciples.  methods,  equipment  and  recipes. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  published  the 
following  additional  Bulletins: 

Contributed  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  under 
date  of  June  27,'Bnlletin  No.  ct8.  Shrimp:  Handling, 
Transportation,  and  Uses.  By  Ernest  D.  Clark,  in¬ 
vestigator  in  fish  and  fish  products,  and  Leslie  Mac- 
Nanghton,  formerly  assistant  in  fish  investigations, 
and  prepared  under  the  direction  of  IM.  E.  Penning¬ 
ton,  chief.  Food  Research  Laboratory.  Illustrated. 
A  paper  to  show  how  shrimp,  raw  or  cooked,  can  be 
shipped  to  distant  markets  without  using  preserva¬ 
tives,  and  arrive  in  good  condition. 
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THE  DRYVENTOR  AT  THE  CHICAGO  PATRIOTIC  FOOD  SHOW 


The  Market  for 

DEHYDRATED  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

Is  Growing  Rapidly 

Tlie  DRYVENTOR,  as  pictured  alcove,  created  a  sensation  at  the  Chicago  Patriotic  Food 
Show  by  clearly  demonstrating  the  remarkable  possiliilities  of  dehydration  as  a  means  for  pre¬ 
serving'  perishable  food  stuffs  such  as  onions,  potatoes,  carrots,  cabbage,  turnij^s,  spinach,  other 
vegetables,  fruits  and  berries. 

An  enterprising  company  is  serving  itself  and  the  public  at  large  by  installing  this  DRY- 
VENTCR  in  Chicago.  The  products  are  now  on  sale  under  the  trade  name 


Dehydrated  foods,  produced  by  the  DRYVENTOR  SYSTEM,  besides  being  economical, 
convenient,  and  of  high  ([uality,  will  find  a  ready  market  because  the  intelligent  housekeeper 
understands  that  the  development  of  dehydration  as  an  industry  means  year-’round  ecpializa- 
tion  of  prices,  preservation  of  surplus  jiroduction  for  later  use,  fresh  vegetables  and  fruit  at  all 
seasons,  and  decreased  handling  and  transportation  expense.  She  realizes,  also,  that  these  things 
will  benefit  her  directly  and  materially. 

An  interesting  booklet,  descriliing  the  DRYV'ENTOR,  and  explaining  the  growing  impor¬ 
tance  of  dehydration  to  the  grower  and  to  those  interested  in  the  marketing  of  perishable  vege¬ 
tables  and  fruit,  will  be  sent  upon  recpiest. 

DRYING  SYSTEMS,  Inc. 

KARPEN  BUILDING,  CHICAGO 


I. 
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TIN  and  FIBRE 
CONTAINERS 

FOR 

Foods,  Drugs,  Oils 

Infinite  Variety 
Large  Capacities 
Prompt  Deliveries 

American  Can  Company 

Chicago  New  York  San  Francisco 
WITH  OFFICES  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES 


WM.J.MOXLEY’S 

“SPECIAL’’ 

OLEOMARGARINE 


Gives  better  satisfaction  than  75  per  cent  of 
butter  used.  Cost  one=third  less.  Try  it 
and  be  convinced.  Order  a  package  from 
your  dealer. 

Churned  by 

WM.  J.  MOXLEY,  Inc.,  Chicago 


Contributed  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry, 
Bulletin  No.  563,  The  Determination  of  Bacteria  in 
Ice  Cream.  June  19,  1917.  A  professional  paper  by 
S.  Henry  Ayers  and  W.  T.  Johnson,  Jr.,  of  the  Dairy 
Division. 

Contributed  by  the  office  of  Markets  and  Rural 
Organization,  Bulletin  No.  477,  Marketing  and  Dis¬ 
tribution  of  Strawberries  in  1915,  under  date  of 
April  -2,  1917.  By  O.  W.  Schleussner  and  J.  C.  Gil¬ 
bert,  assistants  in  market  surveys.  Charts,  maps,  and 
diagrams.  Report  based  on  observations  by  the 
authors  at  shipping  points,  and  by  representatives  of 
the  office  in  the  markets. 

The  Bureau  of  Fisheries  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  issued  recently  Document  No.  839  on 
Pacific  Salmon  Fisheries,  by  John  N.  Cobb,  Appendix 
HI  to  the  report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Fish¬ 
eries  for  1916.  This  is  a  revision  of  Mr.  Cobb’s  re¬ 
port  (Bureau  of  Fisheries  Document  No.  751,  180 pp.) 
of  1911.  Material  has  been  added,  and  some  of  the 
chapters  remodeled  and  enlarged.  Statistics  have 
been  brought  up  to  date  of  January  i,  1916. 


Publications  of  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Relating  to  the  Use  of  Fats  in  the  Home. 

.\VAILAELE  FOR  FREE  DISTRIBUTION. 

Meats:  Composition  and  Cooking  (Farmers’  Bulletin  34.) 

Beans,  Peas  and  Other  Legumes  as  Food.  (Farmers’  Bulle¬ 
tin  121.) 

Preparation  of  Vegetables  for  the  Table.  (Farmers’  Bulle¬ 
tin  256.) 

•Use  of  Milk  as  Food.  (Farmers’  Bulletin  363.  ) 

Care  of  Food  in  the  Home.  (Farmers’  Bulletin  375.) 

Economical  Use  of  Meat  in  the  Home.  (Farmers’  Bulletin 
391.) 

Care  of  Milk  and  Its  Use  in  the  Home.  (Farmers’  Bulletin 
413.) 

Cheese:  Economical  Uses  in  the  Diet.  (Earmers’  Bulletin 
487.) 

Mutton,  and  Its  Value  in  the  Diet.  (Earmers’  Bulletin  526.) 

Farm  Buttermaking.  (Farmers’  Bulletin  541.) 

Use  of  Corn,  Kafir,  and  Cowpeas  in  the  Home.  (Farmers’ 
Bulletin  659.) 

Corn  Meal  as  a  Food  and  Ways  of  Using  It.  (Farmers’ 
Bulletin  565.) 

Production  of  Clean  Milk.  (Farmers’  Bulletin  602.) 

Food  for  Young  Children.  (Farmers’  Bulletin  717.) 

FOR  SALE  BY  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  DOCUMENTS,  GOVERN¬ 
MENT  PRINTING  OFFICE,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Household  Tests  for  the  Detection  of  Oleomargarine  and 
Renovated  Butter.  (Farmers’  Bulletin  131.)  Price,  5  cents. 

Meat  on  the  Farm :  Butchering,  Curing  and  Keeping. 
(Farmers’  Bulletin  183.)  Price,  5  cents. 

Bouillon  Cubes  :  Their  Contents  and  Food  Value  Compared 
with  Meat  Extracts  and  Home-made  Preparations  of  Meats. 
(Department  Bulletin  27.)  Price,  5  cents. 

Digestibility  of  Some  Animal  Fats.  (Department  Bulletin 
310.)  Price,  5  cents. 

Fat  Testing  of  Cream  by  Babcock  Method.  (Bureau  of  An¬ 
imal  Industry  Bulletin  58.)  Price,  5  cents. 

Manufacture  of  Butter  for  Storage.  (Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  Bulletin  148.)  Price,  5  cents. 

Normal  Composition  of  American  Creamery  Butter.  (Bu¬ 
reau  of  Animal  Industry  Bulletin  149.)  Price,  5  cents. 

Factors  Influencing  Change  in  Flavor  in  Storage  Butter. 
(Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Bulletin  162.)  Price,  10  cents.’ 

New  Method  for  Determining  Fat  and  Salt  in  Butter,  Espe¬ 
cially  Adapted  for  Use  in  Creameries.  (Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  Circular  202.)  Price,  5  cents. 

Detection  of  Phytosterol  in  Mixtures  of  Animal  and  Vege¬ 
table  Fats.  (Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  Circular  212.)  Price, 
5  cents. 
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line  delicious  economy 
oi  Cottolene  cookirm 


A  shortening'  that  is  apparently  cheap  by  the 
pound  is  often  expensive  when  it  comes  to  actual 
use. 


Many  careful  housekeepers  have  found  that 
Cottolene  goes  very  much  farther  than  other 
shortenings  which  they  had  been  using.  Many 
report  that  they  get  the  best  results  by  using  one- 
third  less.  That  is  because  wholesome  Cottolene 
sets  the  highest  possible  standard  for  purity  and 
richness. 

When  you  bake  with  Cottolene  and  taste  the 
cookies,  cakes,  puddings,  pies  and  biscuits,  you 
make  a  still  more  welcome  discovery. 

This : 

That  all  these  good  things  have  a  perfectly 
delicious  flavor. 

When  used  for  frying,  wholesome  Cottolene 
has,  too,  a  way  of  sealing  in  the  flavor.  For  in¬ 
stance,  potatoes  fried  in  Cottolene  are  crisper  and 
lighter  than  potatoes  fried  in  other  commonly- 
used  cooking  fats.  They  are  more  mealy  inside. 

That  is  because  Cottolene  can  be  brought  to  a 
higher  even  temperature  than  other  shortenings. 


Recipe  for  GINGERBREAD 

1  cup  New  Orleans  molasses  ; 

2  scant  tablespoons  Cottolene,  melted ; 
1  cup  boiling-  water ; 

1  level  teaspoon  soda ; 

3  cups  flour ; 

1  tablespoon  ging-er. 

Dissolve  soda  in  tablespoon  boil¬ 
ing  water  and  add  it  to  molasses  ;  then 
add  the  melted  Cottolene,  boiling 
water,  ginger  and  flour.  Beat  until 
smooth  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven 
about  30  minutes. 


Cottolene 


''Makes  Good  Cooking  Better" 


. . . 
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Wilson  &  Co. 


W  W 

Ce^iti^Led 
dAand 
SWEET  CORN 


III  7lie 
Label  Boieds 
Jour  Tahle/^ 


shaped  label,  bearing  the 
words  Wilson  &  Co.,  means  far  more 
than  a  label  on  our  merchandise.  It  s 
the  assurance  that  the  finest  meats,  the  best  of 
selected  vegetables  and  the  purest  of  foods  are 
used  in  the  preparing  of  this  line  of  products. 

In  asking  you  to  buy  and  sell  these  goods  we 
are  offering  you  i  food  products  prepared  with 
the  same  scrupulous)?care  ||and  attention  that 
your  mother  would  take 


“Jhi6 

imink 


lioua. 

quoAontee* 


Chicago,  New  York,  Oklahoma  City,  Kansa.s  City,  Los  Angeles 
The  U.  S.  Government  certifies  to  the  purity  and  wholesomeness  oj 
Wilson  &  Co.'s  products.  Look,  for  the  Government 
Inspection  Mark 


:;niiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii:: 


Purity  of  essential  ingredients. 

Constant  U.  S.  Government  Supervision 
Strict  compliance  with  all  State  Pure  Food  Laws 
Rigid  sanitary  rules  in  every  step  of  production. 

These  rules  are  fully  appreciated  by 

MORRIS  &  COMPANY, 

which  sincerely  endeavors  to  merit  the 
confidence  of  the  ever-increasing  patronage 
given  their  choice  oleomargarine 

‘‘MARIGOLD” 

The  National  Bread  Spread, 

^^OMPAnY 

E.  St.  Louis  Chicago  Kansas  Ci^y 

Omaha,  S.  S.  St,  Joseph  Oklahoma  City 

Branches  in  nearly  all  large  cities 


Grocers  Advertise  Whale  Meat. 

A  group  of  twelve  retail  grocers  in  Vancouver, 
B.  C.,  recently  conducted  a  co-operative  advertising 
campaign  in  that  city  to  educate  the  public  to  the  de¬ 
sirability  of  whale  meat,  which,  the  headline  of  one 
advertisement  stated,  “is  more  nutritious  than  beef 
and  just  as  wholesome.”  The  fact  is  "pointed  out 
that  the  whale  is  captured  many  miles  at  sea,  awa> 
from  all  shore  contamination,  in  perfectly  clear  blue 
water.  The  particular  whale  from  which  the  meat 
was  offered  in  this  advertisement,  fed  exclusively  on 
live  shrimps.  Several  recipes  for  preparing  whale 
steak,  pot  roast  of  whale,  and  curried  whale  were 
published.  The  meat  sold  at  ten  cents  a  pound. 


Bakers  Work  on  New  Bread  Formulas. 

Co-operative  experiments  to  develop  new  types  of 
bread,  containing  substitutes  for  wheat  flour  in  rea¬ 
sonable  proportions,  and  also  reduced  proportions  of 
shortening  and  sugar,  are  being  conducted  by  the  baking 
trade  of  the  country  with  the  assistance  of  Dr.  Ben¬ 
jamin  R.  Jacobs,  baking  expert  of  the  United  States 
Food  Administration.  Matters  of  formula  and  method 
are  being  left  to  the  bakers  themselves  as  much  as 
possible.  The  baking  industrv  of  this  country  em¬ 
bodies  much  expert  technical  knowledge.  Its  opera¬ 
tions  are  often  on  a  very  large  scale.  It  has  a  large 
investment  in  complicated  machinery.  It  is  scattered 
over  an  enormous  area,  with  a  wide  range  of  condi¬ 
tions  in  raw  material  and  consuming  demand.  Dr. 
Jacobs  is  receiving  new  bread  formulas  and  other  tech¬ 
nical  results  of  great  value  which  are  being  promptly 
given  to  the  baking  trade  through  the  technical  press. 


Ten  Shiploads  of  U.  S,  Grain  Diverted  to  Starving 

Finns. 

The  Food  Administration  and  the  War  Trade  Board 
have  released  zio.ooo  tons,  or  about  lo  shiploads,  of 
oats  and  corn  to  the  starving  people  of  Finland.  As 
soon  as  Dr.  Kaarl  Ignatius,  special  commissioner  for 
Finland,  can  get  his  ships  loaded,  the  foodstuffs  will 
be  started  to  Sweden  on  their  way  to  the  Finns. 

The  Finnish  people,  according  to  Dr.  Ignatius,  are 
in  a  desperate  condition.  Ordinarily  they  raise  only 
one-half  of  the  foodstuffs  that  they  consume.  They 
import  the  other  half  from  Russia  chiefly.  A  July 
frost  killed  their  entire  crop  last  summer  and  the  dis¬ 
organization  of  Russia  made  it  impossible  to  obtain 
any  Russian  cereals.  The  Finnish  Government  has 
already  paid  $12,000,000  to  Russia  for  grain  which 
has  never  arrived  in  Finland  because  the  starving  Rus¬ 
sian  people  looted  the  trains  before  they  reached  the 
border. 

For  humane  reasons,  the  Food  Administration  has 
released  grain  for  Finland  out  of  scanty  stores  that 
are  more  than  needed  by  America’s  associates  in  the 
war,  but  the  War  Trade  Board  is  sending  one  of  its 
agents  from  Sweden  to  investigate  conditions  among 
the  Finns  and  to  make  sure  that  America’s  assistance 
will  not  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  Germany. 

“By  supporting  Russia  in  the  war,”  Dr.  Ignatius 
says,  “the  Finns  have  been  stripped  of  their  raw  mate¬ 
rials  of  manufacture.  Their  industries  have  been  dis¬ 
organized  in  order  to  make  munitions.  Their  finances 
have  been  imooverisbed  by  the  payment  of  millions  a 
year  to  the  Russian  Government  and  by  the  receipt 
of  worthless  paper  rubles  in  payment  for  their  goods. 
They  haye  had  no  coal  for  three  years  and  haye  been 
burning  wood.” 
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For  Desserts  and  Salads 
True  Fruit  Flavors — In  Glass  Vials 

Fruity-Economical 


Jiffy-Jell  is  a  new  type 
of  quick  gelatine  desserts 
and  salads. 

Its  great  distinction  lies 
in  liquid  flavors,  made  from 
the  fresh  ripe  fruit  itself. 

Th  ese  flavors  come 
sealed  in  bottles,  so  they 
keep  their  freshness  until 
used.  There’s  a  bottle 
in  each  package. 

The  flavors  are  highly 
concentrated.  For  in¬ 
stance,  half  a  ripe  pine¬ 
apple  is  used 
to  flavor  one 


Real  Fruit 
Flavor. 
A  Bottle 
in  Each 
Package. 


Jiffy-Jell  dessert.  So  Jiffy-Jell 
desserts  and  salads  taste  like 
crushed  fruit  dainties. 


Jiffy-Jell  needs  no  add  \ 
tions — no  sugar,  no  color, 
no  flavor.  Simply  add 
boiling  water.  When 
partly  cooled,  add  the 
flavor  from  the  vial. 

One  package  —  which 
costs  122  cents  —  will 
serve  six  or  eight  people. 
No  other  form  of  attrac¬ 
tive  dessert  can  be  served 
at  such  trifling  cost. 

Lime  Jiffy-Jell,  flavored 
from  lime  fruit,  makes 
tart,  zest¬ 
ful  salad 


jell.  Mix  it  with  the 
salad,  or  mix  the  salad 
articles  into  the  jell. 

One  may  serve  in  this  way  meats  or  vegetables 
which  might  otherwise  be  wasted.  Jiffy-Jell  also 
saves  flour-made  desserts. 

Jiffy-Jell  will  be 
served  at  least  five 


A  sealed  bottle  of  liquid 
fruit  flavor  is  in  each 
Jiffy-Jell  package. 

All  fruit  flavors  are 
made  direct  from  the 
fresh  ripe  fruit  itself. 


times  as  often  as  old-style  gelatine  desserts.  It  places 
real  fruity  dainties  at  one’s  instant  command.  And 
they  taste  as  fruit  tastes  in  its  season. 

Jiffy-Jell  comes  in  ten  flavors — Strawberry,  Rasp¬ 
berry,  Loganberry,  Cherry,  Pineapple,  Orange,  Lemon, 
Coffee,  Mint,  and  Lime.  Two  packages  cost  25  cents. 

WAUKESHA  PURE  FOOD  CO. 

WAUKESHA,  WIS. 
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THE  COLUMBUS  LABORATORIES 

81  N.  State  Street  CHtCAGO,  ILL. 

DEPARTMENTS:  Food,  Commercial,  Medical,  Milling  and  Baking. 
Expert  Staff  of  Consultants.  Court  and  Medico-Legal  Work. 


The  Sanitation  and  Hygiene  Institute 

7  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 

Specialists  in  Food  Regulations  and  Standards.  In¬ 
vestigations  to  improve  Processes.  Laboratory 
Examinations  and  Sanitary  Surveys. 

Russell  Raynor  Benjamin  Jurist 


Joseph  A.  Deghu6e,  Ph.  D,  Herbert  D.  Pease,  M.  D. 

Harry  E.  Bramley  Frederic  D.  Bell 

LEDERLE  LABORATORIES 

39-41  West  38th  Street,  New  York  City 

Sanitary.  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Investigations.  Examinations 
of  Foods,  Drugs,  Water  and  Disinfectants. 


I  render  expert  legal  assistance  in  obtaining  patents  to  protect 
inventions.  The  value  of  a  patent  depends  largely  upon  skill¬ 
ful  preparation  and  prosecution  of  the  application.  Information 
about  obtaining  patents  sent  on  request. 

R.  E.  BURNHAM 

Patent  and  Trade  Mark  Lawyer,  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


IF  INTERESTED  IN 

Fiber  Cans  and  Mailing  Cases 

Write 

1  ne  St.  Louis  Paper  Can  &  Tube  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


SOMETHING  NEW 

SAMPLES  GRATIS 
GRANULATED  BORIC  ACID 

Will  dissolve  more  readily  than  any  form  hitherto 
introduced.  When  ordering,  specify 

20  MULE  TEAM  GRANULATED  BORIC  ACID 

u.  s.  p. 

PACIFIC  COAST  BORAX  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Oakland 


^  f 

DR.PRICE’SVANILLA 

Is  Made  From  the 

Finest  Mexican  Vanilla  Beans 

flavoring 

EXTRACT 

The  same  high  quality  is  found  in  Price’s 

Lemon,  Orange,  Raspberry  and  Strawberry 

OP  TRUK 

VANILLA 

PURE  FRUIT  EXTRACTS 

rahirai  ntuTT  fuyor 

VWHC. 

Price  Flavoring  Extract  Co. 

PRICE  FlAVOItniGOrTRAaca 
CHiCAao.a&A. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Bumper  World  Crops  of  Corn,  Oats,  Potatoes  and 

Sugar  Beets. 

A  cablegram  to  the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  from  the 
International  Institute  of  Agriculture,  Rome,  Italy, 
gives  the  1917  production  of  various  crops  as  follows: 

The  production  of  wheat  in  Denmark,  Spain,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  Norway,  Hol¬ 
land,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Canada,  United  States,  India, 
Japan,  Algeria,  Egypt  and  Tunis  is  1,864,000,000  bushels, 
or  96.1  per  cent  of  the  1916  crop  in  these  countries  and 
-85.1  per  cent  of  a  five-year  average  1911-1915. 

The  1917  production  of  barley  in  Denmark,  Spain, 
France,  Ireland,  Italy.  Luxemburg,  Norway,  Holland, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  Canada  and  the  United  States  is  giv¬ 
en  as  160,000,000  bushels,  or  96.2  per  cent  of  the  1916  crop 
of  these  countries  and  91.7  per  cent  of  a  five-year  average 
1911-1915.  The  1917  production  of  barley  in  these  coun¬ 
tries  and  in  Great  Britain,  Japan,  Algeria,  Egypt  and 
Tunis  is  844,000,000  bushels,  or  100.1  per  cent  of  the  1916 
crop  in  these  countries  and  95.9  per  cent  of  a  five-year 
average  1911-1915. 

The  1917  production  of  oats  in  Denmark,  Spain,  France, 
Ireland,  Italy,  Luxemburg,  Norway,  Holland,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Canada,  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Algeria 
and  Tunis  is  given  as  2,740,000,000  bushels,  or  112.1  per 
cent  of  the  1910  crop  in  these  countries  and  113.4  per  cent 
of  a  five-year  average  1911-1915.  The  1917  production  of 
corn  in  .Spain,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Canada,  United  States 
and  Japan  is  given  as  3,284,000,000  bushels,  or  121.4  per 
cent  of  the  1916  crop  in  these  countries,  and  113.0  per 
cent  of  a  five-year  average  1911-1915.  The  1917  production 
of  rice  in  Spain,  Italy,  United  States,  Japan  and  Egypt  is 
21,319,000,000  pounds,  or  80.3  per  cent  of  the  1916  crop  in 
these  countries,  and  83.7  per  cent  of  a  five-year  average 
1911-1915. 

The  1917  production  of  potatoes  in  England,  Wales, 
Ireland,  Italv,  Luxemburg,  Norway,  Holland,  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  Canada,  United  States  and  Japan  is  put  at 
1,119,000,000  bushels,  or  136.4  per  cent  of  the  1916  crop 
in  these  countries,  and  114.8  per  cent  of  a  five-year  average 
1911-1915. 

The  1917  production  of  sugar  beets  in  Holland,  Sweden, 
Switzerland.  Canada  and  the  United  States  is  given  as 
8,992,000  tons,  of  2,000  pounds,  or  92.7  per  cent  of  the  1916 
crop  in  these  countries,  and  103.1  per  cent  of  a  five-year 
•average  1911-1915. 


Protecting  Meat  Supplies  for  Soldiers  and  Sailors. 

Redoubled  precautions  to  prevent  food  made  un¬ 
wholesome  by  adulteration  or  through  tampering  by 
enemies  from  reaching  American  soldiers  and  sailors 
are  being  taken  by  the  meat-inspection  service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Every  pound  of  meat 
or  meat  products  which  reaches  the  mess  tabjes  of 
Uncle  Sam's  fighting  forces  is  inspected  at  least  twice 
— first  at  the  establishment  where  it  is  packed  or  pre¬ 
pared  and  finally  by  trained  inspectors  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  stationed  at  the  camps. 

All  meats  and  meat  products  for  the  Army  and 
Navy  are  obtained  only  from  inspected  establishments, 
and  every  consignment  must  bear  the  Government 
stamp,  “Inspected  and  passed.”  This  stamp  means 
lhat  every  step  in  the  process  of  preparing  the  meat 
for  consumption,  from  the  time  the  animal  is  killed 
up  to  and  including  the  time  it  is  placed  in  the  cans 
and  sent  out  from  the  establishment  where  it  is  packed, 
has  been  under  the  constant  supervision  of  trained 
inspectors  of  the  Department.  At  the  camps  all  prod¬ 
ucts  are  reinspected,  and  laboratory  analysis  of  sam¬ 
ples  show  if  the  foods  have  been  made  injurious  by 
tampering. 

Twenty-six  hundred  inspectors  are  stationed 
throughout  the  country  at  establishments  which  pre¬ 
pare  meat  and  meat-food  products  for  interstate  and 
foreign  commerce.  These  inspectors  personally 
examine  the  live  animals,  the  carcasses  and  all  parts' 
thereof  at  the  time  of  slaughter.  They  continue  to 
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THE  NEW  FOOD  PRODUCT 


Hebe  is  a  compound  of  evaporated  skimmed  milk  and  vegetable  fat,  a  pure,  whole¬ 
some  food.  We  take  fresh,  sweet,  pure  whole  milk  and  extract  the  butter  (or 
animal)  fat,  replacing  it  with  vegetable  fat — highly  refined  cocoanut  fat.  Hebe  con¬ 
tains  a  minimum  of  7.8%  fat,  and  25.5%  total  solids. 

Hebe  has  been  tested  and  recommended  as  follows:  — 


for 


offee 

Hebe  gives  coffee  a  tempting,  golden-brown  color  and  enhances 
its  flavor.  Hebe  helps  to  make  delicious  cocoa  and  chocolate. 


ooking 

Dilute  Hebe  with  pure  water  to  the  richness  desired.  Use  it  in  all 
recipes  for  soups,  oyster  stews,  gravies,  sauces,  creaming  vege¬ 
tables  and  fish,  making  custard,  cookies,  puddings,  desserts,  etc. 


for 


Pour  Hebe  diluted,  or  undiluted  as  preferred,  over  corn  flakes, 
wheat  flakes,  puffed  grains,  porridge,  oatmeal,  etc.  Cereals 
cooked  with  Hebe  are  most  appetizing. 


You  may  live  in  a  section  where  Hebe  cannot  be  obtained.  As  production  increases,  the  needs  of 
your  section  will  be  supplied  through  your  local  retail  grocer. 

THE  HEBE  COMPANY,  GENERAL  OFFICES,  SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A. 


HEBE  IS  GUARANTEED  TO  BE  SWEET,  PURE  AND  WHOLESOME 
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BON  BON 

The  Original  Alum  Baking  Powder 

Never  surpassed  in  wholesomeness,  leavening  or  keeping 
qualities.  Immense  output.  Low  price. 

J.  C.  Grant  Chemical  Co.,  £.  St.  Louis,  Ill. 

Illinois  Vinegar  Mfg.  Company 

19th  AND  ROCKWELL  STREETS 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

DISTILLED  VINEGAR 


Canned  Salmon 

ALL  GRADES  ALL  SIZES 

Largest  Distributors 
in  the  World 

KELLEY-  CLARKE  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Did  You  Like  This  Copy  of 
The  American  Food  Journal? 

If  so,  and  you  are  not 
already  a  subscriber, 
send  the  publisher  your 
check  for  $1.50  and 
join  the  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  ranks  of  those  who 
believe  in  “good,  whole¬ 
some  food  and  lots  of  it.” 

The  American  Food  Journal 

15  South  Market  Street,  Chicago 


inspect  and  to  reinspect  the  meat  and  meat  products 
throughout  the  different  stages  of  preparation.  All 
meat  which  is  unsound,  unhealthy,  unwholesome,  and 
otherwise  unfit  for  food  is  condemned  and  destroyed 
in  the  presence  of  the  inspectors.  Some  70  inspectors 
of  the  service  have  been  detailed  to  the  various  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  camps. 


Sugar  Price  Goes  Higher. 

The  Food  Administration  has  announced  that  a  raise 
of  10  cents  per  100  pounds  on  the  beet-sugar  basis  has 
been  authorized.  This  raise  is  from  $7.25  to  $7.35 
and  went  into  eff'ect  December  12.  It  should  not,  how¬ 
ever,  cause  any  advance  in  the  present  retail  price, 
and  jobbers  and  retailers  are  required  to  sell  their 
stocks  on  hand  on  the  old  basis. 

The  price,  $7.35.  is  the  figure  at  the  basic  centers 
for  sugar,  which  are  New  York,  San  Francisco,  and 
New  Orleans;  the  raise  is  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
price  agreed  upon  with  the  representatives  of  the 
Cuban  Government  will  reflect  a  price  for  refined 
sugar  of  not  less  than  $7.35  on  which  the  above  price 
was  based.  Another  slight  advance  mav  be  declarer! 
when  the  Cuban  freight  rates  are  finally  adjusted. 


First  Reports  on  War  Bread  Savings. 

Difficulty  in  getting  the  necessary  substitutes  for 
wheat  flour  will  be  the  prime  obstacle  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  war  bread,  according  to  advance  reports  sub¬ 
mitted  by  members  of  the  National  Association  of 
Rakers,  whose  preliminary  statements  show  that  large 
savings  already  are  being  effected  to  the  Government 
l)y  the  reforms  in  vogue.  The  same  communications 
indicate  the  patriotic  co-operation  of  the  bakers  in  the 
Government’s  conservation  program. 

Portland,  IMe.,  is  one  of  the  pioneer  cities  in  the 
manufacture  of  Avar  bread.  r)V  “war  bread”  bakers 
mean  any  l^read  made  of  other  than  Avheat  flour  or  by 
admixtures  of  other  flours  Avith  Avheat  flour.  A  Port¬ 
land  baker  reports :  “We  saved  o\^er  tAvo  tons  of  Avheat 
flour,  150  i)ounds  sugar  and  150  pounds  lard  in  two 
days  in  the  manufacture  of  AA^ar  bread.”  This  same 
baker  reports  that  on  successive  Aveeks  his  daily  sales 
of  Avar  bread  increased  from  1,200  to  8,000.  to  14,000 
to  over  17.000  the  fourth  Aveek. 

A  Memphis,  Tenn.,  baker,  Avithout  making  a  Avar 
bread,  reports  a  saving  of  3,000  pounds  of  flour  per 
Aveek,  200  pounds  lard  and  200  pounds  sugar  per  Aveek. 

A  Duluth.  Minn.,  baker  has  evolved  a  formula  in 
Avhich  the  only  patent  flour  employed  is  used  in  the 
sponge.  He  has  also  eliminated  sugar  and  shorten¬ 
ing  entirely.  On  the  basis  of  IS  doughs  per  Aveek 
he  has  a  saving  of  Avhite  flour  of  T.350  pounds,  and 
97j/2  pounds  sugar  and  67J4  pounds  lard.  This  baker 
reports  a  steady  increase  in  the  consumption  of  rye 
bread,  in  Avhich  neither  sugar,  lard  nor  milk  are  used. 
On  the  basis  of  i.ooo  loaves  a  day  this  effects  a  saving 
of  soo  pounds  of  Avhite  flour. 

A  Dayton  baker,  bv  the  changed  formula  iioav  em¬ 
ployed,  reports  a  saving  in  shortening  of  700  pounds. 
I, TOO  pounds  milk  and  Qoo  pounds  sugar. 

From  Rattle  Creek.  IMich.,  comes  the  Avord :  “We 
have  used  only  i.ooo  pounds  of  substitute  flours  be¬ 
cause  Ave  have  not  been  able  to  purchase  substitutes 
Ave  Avished  to  use.  Corn  flour  is  about  the  only  one  in 
the  Avay  of  cereal  flours  that  is  milled  extensively  and 
Avhen  eA^ery  baker  in  the  countrv  Avishes  to  get  10  per 
cent  to  15  per  cent  of  his  requirements  in  these  sub¬ 
stitutes  it  Avill  SAvamp  the  mills  which  are  milling  other 
cereals.” 
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Amending  the  Lever  Act 

Fraudulent  Egg  Substitutes 

Purposes  and  Accomplishments  of  the  Food 

Administration 

Chi  'igo  Patriotic  Food  Show— Report  of  Executive 
Committee  by  Louis  M.  Stumer — Critical 
Review  by  Mrs.  Mary  S.  Routzahn — 
Opinions  of  Exhibitors 

Food  Wastes:  Some  Causes  and  Remedies 

Storing  Canned  Foods  in  the  Open  Can 
by  W.  D.  Bigelow 

Retail  Prices  as  of  February  1st. 
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THE  STRENGTH  OF  AN  ARMY 
LIES  IN  THE  HEALTH  OF  ITS  MEN 

Uncle  Sam’s  Boys  are  healthy, 
because  Bread,  the  most  whole¬ 
some,  nutritious  food,  comprises 
their  principal  article  of  diet. 

The  best  bread  is  made  with 

F  L  E  I  S  C  H  M  A  N  N’S  YEAST 


Preserving  the  Original  Freshness  of  Food  Products 


i 


t 


Food  products  leave  your  factory  clean  and 
fresh.  They  must  reach  the  ultimate  consumer  in 
precisely  the  same  condition.  That  is  the  mission  of 
Diamond-F  Protective  Papers.  Perhaps  Diamond-F 
Glassine  is  the  paper  best  suited  to  certain  of  your 
products.  Perhaps  Diamond-F  Greaseproof  (Imitation 
Parchment)  would  serve  the  purpose  better.  There’s  a 
Diamond-F  paper  for  every  packing  purpose. 

Ask  your  jobber  to  show  you  the  Diamond-F  line 
which  includes,  in  addition  to  the  two  above-mentioned 
papers,  Diamond-F  Vegetable  Parchment  and  Dia-’ 
mond-F  Parchmoid.  These  protective  wrapping  and 
packing  papers  preserve  the  original  goodness  of  food 
products.  They  are  used  by  leading  industries  all  over 
the  United  States. 

They  are  made  with  pure  spring-water  under  clean, 
sanitary  conditions  by  paper  experts.  Ask  your  jobber 
about  Dianiond-F  Protective  Papers.  If  he  cannot  sup¬ 
ply  you,  write  us  direct. 


A  Mark  of  Quality -- 
A  Sign  of  Service 


Diamond  State  Fibre  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Pa.  (NearPhila.) 
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The  Spread 
for  Bread 


Mr.  Dealer 

are  you  selling  “Swift’s 
Premium”  Oleomargarine  ? 

The  rising  cost  of  food  has  fur¬ 
ther  increased  the  popularity  of 
“Swift’s  Premium”  Oleomargarine. 

The  housewife  has  discovered 
in  it  a  pure,  wholesome  and  nutri¬ 
tious  product  containing  all  the 
essential  food  elements  and  one  that 
does  not  decrease  the  former  stand¬ 
ard  of  living. 

“Swift’s  Premium”  will  build  up 
for  you  a  good,  steady,  profitable 
trade. 

It  will  pay  you  to  take  out  a 
license  if  you  do  not  have  one. 

The  profit  on  three  30  lb.  cases 
will  practically  pay  for  the  license. 

Asl^  our  Salesman  for  Particulars 

Swift  (^Company 


Food  Control  Officials. 


FEDERAL. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  Washington,  D.  C. 

David  Franklin  Houston,  Secretary. 

Carl  S.  Vrooman,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Clarence  Ousley,  Assistant  Secretary. 
liAYMOND  A.  Pearson,  Assista7it  Secretary. 

William  M.  Williams,  Solicitor. 

Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

Carl  Lucas  Alsberg,  Chief  of  the  Bureau. 

W.  G.  Campbell,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau. 

J.  S.  Abbott,  Chemist  hi  Charge  of  State  Cooperative  Food  and 
Drug  Control. 

R.  E.  Doolittle,  Chief  of  the  Central  Inspection  District,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

R.  W.  Hilts,  Chief  of  the  Westerii  Inspection  District,  ubs 
Francisco,  Cal. 

R.  B.  Hart,  Chief  of  the  Eastern  I7ispecti07i  District,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 


Dr.  Morris  A.  Pozen,  Chemist,  Health  Department. 
Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Clarence  R.  Wilson. 

District  Council  of  Defense, 

Wm.  H.  Baldwin,  Chaimnan. 


FLORIDA,  Department  of  Agriculture, 

W.  A.  McRae,  Commissioner. 

R.  E.  Rose,  State  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Braxton  Beacham. 

Florida  State  Council  of  Defense, 

P.  H.  Rolfe,  Chairma7i. 

GEORGIA,  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 

J.  J.  Brown,  Commissioner. 

P.  A.  Methvin,  Chief  Food  Inspector. 
W.  C.  Dumas,  State  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Dr.  Andrew  M.  Soule. 

State  Council  of  Defense, 

Hugh  M.  Dorsey,  Chairman. 


Tallahassee 


Orlando 

Gainesville 


Atlanta 


Athens 


Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

J.  R.  Mohler,  Chief  of  the  Bureau. 

R.  P.  Steddom,  Chief  of  the  Inspection  Division. 

B.  H.  Rawl,  Chief  of  the  Dairy  Division. 

M.  Dorset,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Biochemistry. 


STATE. 

{Except  whe7i  indicated  to  the  contrary  the  post  office  address 
of  each  official  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  administrative  head¬ 
quarters.  ) 

ALABAMA,  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Industries, 

Montgomery 

J.  A.  Wade,  Commissioner. 

J.  M.  Moore,  Food  and  Drug  Clerk. 

B.  B.  Ross,  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Richard  M.  Hobbie. 

State  Council  of  Defense, 

W.  E.  Henderson. 

ARIZONA,  .  Tucson 

Jane  H.  Rider.  Director  State  Lahoratoi-y. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Timothy  A.  Riordan.  Flagstaff 

State  Council  of  Defense,  Phoenix 

Dwight  B.  Heard,  Chamna^i. 

ARKANSAS,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Manufactures 

John  H.  Page,  Commissioner. 

Dr.  William  F.  Manglesdorf,  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Hamp  Williams. 

State  Council  of  Defense, 

Wallace  Townsend,  Assistant  Director. 

CALIFORNIA,  State  Board  of  Health. 


IDAHO,  Dairy,  Food  and  Sanitary  Inspection  Department, 

Boise 

John  K.  White,  State  Dairy,  Food  and  Sanitary  Inspector. 

Edward  Rhodenbaugh,  State  Chemist. 

Dr.  Edward  T.  Biwer,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health. 
Federal  Food  Administrator, 

R.  F.  Bichnell. 

State  Defense  Council  for  Idaho,  Wallace 

Harry  L.  Day,  Chairman. 

ILLINOIS,  Division  of  Foods  and  Dairies,  .  Chicago 

John  B.  Newman,  Supermteiident  of  Foods  and  Dairies. 

State  Food  Standard  Commission. 

Walter  S.  Haines,  M.  D. 

Thos.  P.  Sullivan. 

John  B.  Newman.  • 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Harry  A.  Wheeler. 

State  Council  of  Defense, 

Samuel  Insull,  Chairman. 

INDIANA,  State  Board  of  Health,  Indianai«»n» 

H.  E.  Barnard,  State  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner. 

H.  E.  Bishop,  Food  Chemist. 

Wm.  D.  McAbee,  Drug  Chemist. 

John  C.  Diggs,  Water  Chemist. 

I.  L.  Miller,  Assista^it  Che^nist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Dr.  Harry  E.  Barnard. 

State  Council  of  Defense, 

Will  H.  Hays,  ChairmaJi. 

IOWA,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission,  Des  Moines 

W.  B.  Barney,  Commissioner. 

Paul  W.  Crowley,  Deputy  Coinmissioner. 

E.  L.  Redfern,  State  Chemist  and  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Meas¬ 
ures. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

J.  F.  Deems.  Burlington 

Iowa  Council  of  Defense, 

H.  J.  Metcalf,  Secretary. 


and  Agriculture, 
Little  Rock 

Hot  Springs 

Berkeley 


Geo.  E.  Ebright,  M.  D.,  President,  San  Francisco. 

E.  J.  Lea,  Director,  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Drugs,  University  of! 
California. 

August  F.  Glaive,  Assistant  to  the  Director. 

M.  E.  Jaffa,  Consulting  Nutrition  Expert,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Ralph  P.  Merritt.  San  Francisco 

State  Council  of  Defense,  Sacramento 

A.  H.  Nafizger,  Vice-Chamnan. 

COLORADO,  Division  of  Food  and  Drugs,  Denver 

S.  R.  M’Kelvey  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner. 

J.  B'.  Ekeley,  State  Chemist,  U^iiversity  of  Colorado,  Boulder. 
Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Thomas  B.  Stearns. 

War  Council, 

H.  W.  Cornell,  Director. 

CONNECTICUT,  Dairy  and  Food  Commission,  Hartford 


KANSAS,  State  Board  of  Health,  Division  of  Foods  and  Drugs, 

Topeka 

S.  J.  Crumbine,  M.  D.,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health  and 
Chief  Food  and  Drug  Inspector. 

F.  E.  Rowland.  Assistant  Chief  Food  and  Dr^ig  Inspector  {m 
charge  of  Division). 

E.  H.  S.  Bailey,  Ph.  D.,  K.  U.,  Director  of  the  University  Food 
Laboratory,  Lawrence. 

L.  E.  Sayre,  M.  S.,  K.  U.,  Director  of  the  University  Drug 
Laboratory,  Lawrence. 

J.  T.  Willard,  D.  Sc.,  Director  of  the  Agricultural  College 

Laboratory,  Ma.nhattan. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

W'alter  P.  Innes.  Wichita 

Kansas  Council  of  Defense,  Manhattan 

Dr.  H.  j.  Waters,  Chairnum. 

KENTUCKY,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Food  and  Drug 
Division,  Lexington 


Thomas  Holt,  Commissioner. 

H.  O.  Daniels,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

John  Phillips  Street,  Cheinist,  New  Haven. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Robert  Scoville. 

State  Council  of  Defense, 

R.  M.  Bissell,  Chairman. 

DELAWARE,  State  Board  of  Health,  Wilmington 

Wm.  P.  Orr,  M  D.,  President,  Lewes. 

A.  E.  Frantz,  M.  D.,  Secretary  and  Executive  Officer. 

H.  J.  Watson,  Chemist  and  Bacteriologist,  Newark. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Edmund  Mitchell. 

Delaware  Defense  Council, 

Thomas  W.  Miller,  Secretary. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA,  Health  Department,  Washington 

Dr.  Wm.  C.  Woodward,  Health  Officer.  Health  Department. 

Dr.  Wm.  C.  Fowler,  Assistant  Health  Officer,  Health  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Dr.  j.  j.  Kinyoun,  Bacteriologist,  Health  Department. 

Dr.  Reid  R.  Ashworth,  Chief  Food  Inspector,  Health  Depart¬ 
ment. 


J.  O.  La  Bach,  Acting  Head  and  Chief  Chemist. 

W.  R.  PiNNELL,  Bacteriologist. 

Linwood  A.  Brown,  Drug  Chemist. 

R.  C.  Dabney,  Assistant  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Fred  M.  Sackett.  Louisville 

Kentucky  State  Council  of  Defense,  Frankfort 

Edward  W.  Hines,  Chairma^i. 

LOUISIANA,  State  Board  of  Health,  New  Orleans 

Dr.  Oscar  Dowling,  ex-Officio  Food  Commissioner. 

Cassius  L.  Clay.  State  Analyst. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

John  M.  Parker. 

State  Council  of  Defense,  Baton  Rouge 

Governor  R.  G.  Pleasant. 

MAINE,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Augusta 

John  A.  Roberts.  Commissiorier. 

A.  M.  G.  Soule,  Chief  Deputy. 

James  M.  Bartlett.  Chemist,  Orono. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Dr.  Leon  S.  Merrill.  Orono 

Committee  on  Public  Safety,  Bath 

Paul  Nixon,  Assistant  Executive  Secretary. 
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MARYLAND,  State  Board  of  Health,  Baltimore 

Dr.  Fred  D.  Bl.\nck,  *S'fofe  Food  and  Drug  Coni})iissioner. 

Dr.  Wm.  Royal  Stokes,  State  Bacteriologist. 

Dr.  Wyatt  W.  Randall,  Chief  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Edwin  (3.  Baetjer. 

Maryland  CouncM  of  Defense, 

General  Carl  R.  Gr.yy,  Chairman. 

MASSACHUSETTS,  State  Department  of  Health,  Boston 

Allan  J.  McLaughlin,  M.  D.,  Commissioner  of  Health. 

Herman  C.  Lythgoe,  Director  of  Division  of  Food  and  Drug 
Inspection,  and  Analyst. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Henry  B.  Endicott. 

Committee  on  Public  Safety, 

Henry  B.  Endicott. 

MICHIGAN,  Food  and  Drug  Department,  Lansing 

Fred  L.  Woodworth,  Commissioner. 

Burton  F.  Browne,  Deputy  Commissioner,  Detroit. 

A.  R.  Todd,  Analytical  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

George  A.  Prescott.  Tawas  City 

War  Preparedness  Board, 

Major  Roy  C.  Vanderoock,  Secretary. 

MINNESOTA,  Dairy  and  Food  Department,  St.  Paul 

James  Sorenson,  Commissioner. 

A.  D.  Sibbald,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

Julius  Hortvet,  Chemist. 

H.  D.  Meyer,  Secretary. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

A.  D.  Wilson. 

Minnesota  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 

John  S.  Pardee,  Secretary. 

MISSISSIPPI,  Agricultural  and  Mecha.nical  College,  Department 

of  Chemistry,  Agricultural  College 

W.  F.  Hand,  State  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

P.  M.  Harding. 

State  Council  of  Defense, 

Theodore  G.  Bilbe.  Chairman 

MISSOURI,  Food  and  Drug  Department,  St.  Louis 

Dr.  E.  L.  Barnhouse.  Commissioner. 

Robt.  E.  L.  Marks.  De2)nty  Commissioner,  Caithage 
H.  E.  Wiedemann,  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Frederick  B.  Mumford. 

Missouri  Council  of  Defense, 

F.  B.  Mumford,  Chairman. 

MONTANA,  Department  of  Public  Health, 

W.  F.  Cogswell,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

H.  M.  Shea,  Director  of  Foods  -and  Drugs. 

W.  M.  Cobletgh.  Chemist.  Bozeman. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Prof.  Alfred  Atkinson. 

State  Council  of  Defense, 

C.  D.  Greenfield,  Secretary. 

NEBRASKA,  Food,  Drug,  Dairy  and  Oil  Commission,  Lincoln 
Otto  Murschel  Deputy  Commissioner. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Gurdon  W.  Wattles.  Omaha 

Nebraska  State  Council- of  Defense, 

Robert  M.  Joyce,  Chairman. 

NEVADA,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 

Control  Department, 

H.  B.  Bulmer,  Acting  Commissioner. 

M.  B.  Kennedy,  Chemist.  i 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Henry  M.  Hoyt. 

Committee  on  Public  Safety, 

Emmet  D.  Boyle,  Chairman. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  State  Board  of  Health,  Concord 

Irving  A.  Watson,  M.  1j.,  Secretary. 

Chas,  D.  Howard.  B.  S..  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Huntley  N.  Spaulding. 

Committee  on  Public  Safety, 

John  B.  Jameson,  Chairman. 

new  JERSEY,  State  Department  of  Health,  Trenton 

Dr.  .T.  C.  Price.  Director,  Branchville. 

R.  B._  Fitz-Randou’h.  Assista^it  Director. 

W.  W.  Scofield,  Jr.,  Chief  Inspector  in  Charge,  Bureau  of  Food 
and  Drugs. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

James  F.  Fielder.  Jersey  City 

New  Jersey  Committee  on  Public  Safety, 

Thomas  I^.  Raymond,  Chairman. 

NEW  YORK,  Division  of  Agriculture,  |  ^Mbany 

Charles  S.  Wilson,  Commissioner. 

Geo.  L.  Flanders,  Counsel. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Charles  E.  Treman,  for  New  York  State 

Arthur  Williams.  for  New  York  City 

State  Food  Commission, 

Eugene  H.  Porter,  Commissioner,  Division  of  Foods  and  Mrkts 


Food  and  Drug 
Reno 


Carson  City 


Helena 


Bozeman 


Columbia 

Columbia 


Vicksburg 

Jackson 


ONE  way — and  a 

very  good  way — to 
lower  the  cost  of  living 
is  to  recommend  to  the 
public  that,  wherever 
handled  in  a  sanitary 
manner,  dry  bulk  gro¬ 
ceries  be  purchased  by 
the  pound. 

The  purity  of  commercial 
foods  is  guaranteed  on  the 
manufacturer’s  invoice,  not 
by  the  label. 

Sanitary  retailing  does  not 
necessarily  mean  the  han¬ 
dling  of  package  goods  only. 

SHERER 

CLEAN  FOOD 

COUNTERS 

are  recognized  by  food  in¬ 
spectors,  from  Maine  to 
California,  as  sanitary;  more 
than  50,000  retail  grocers 
testify  to  their  usefulness 
and  economy. 

Write  Us  for  Booklet  N 

SHERER  -  GILLETT  CO. 

1707  South  Clark  Street 
Chicago 
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Nucoa  Nut  Margarine 


NM^  TV\\S 

ONJ^OrA(V,^0»XV%\U^TO  COVW\2<  NNVTV\ 
VT  \S 


MADE  OF  NUTS  AND  MILK 
FREE  FROM  ANIMAL  FATS 


This  product  is  taxed  and  regulated 
the  same  as  animal  oleomargarine. 
We  oppose  the  former  and  positively 
favor  the  latter.  We  want  this  product 
sold  on  its  merits  for  just  exactly  what  it 
is.  We  refuse  to  sell  moonshiners.  This 
product  is  sold  only  in  one,  two  and  five 
pound  cartons.  Our  business  has  grown 
rapidly  on  new,  progressive  lines. 


The  Nucoa  Butter  Company 

CHURNERS 

Sales  Department,  10  Bridge  Street,  New  York 


"THERE  IS 

CLEANLINESS,  HEALTH 
INSURANCE,  ECONOMY 
AND  CONVENIENCE  IN 

Our 

i ''  BRAND 

Evaporated 

Milk 

The  Standard  of  the  World 

Wins  and  Holds  Trade  on 
account  of  its  Superior  Quality 


PREPARED  BY 

Helvetia  Milk  Condensing  Co. 

HIGHLAND,  ILLINOIS 

ORIGINATORS  OF  EVAPORATED  MILK 


NORTH  CAROLINA,  Department  of  Agriculture, 

W.  A.  Graham,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

W.  M.  Allen,  State  Food  and  Oil  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Henry  A.  Page. 

North  Carolina  Council  of  Defense, 

W.  S.  Wilson,  Secretary. 

NORTH  DAKOTA,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 

Agricultural  College 

E.  F.  Ladd,  Commissioner  and  State  Chemist. 

Robert  Hulburt,  Bacteriologist. 

Roe  E.  Remington,  Food  Chemist. 

W.  P.  SuDRo,  Drug  Chemist. 

Matty  Jongeward,  Drug  Chemist. 

C.  P.  Guthrie,  Beverage  Chemist. 

Louis  Jackson',  Paint  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

E.  F.  Ladd.  Fargo 

State  Council  of  Defense,  Bismarck 

Dr.  V.  H.  Stickney,  Chairman. 

OHIO,  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Ohio,  Dairy  and  Food  Division, 

^  Columbus 

Thomas  C.  Gault,  Chief  in  Charge. 
rederai  Food  Administrator, 

Fred  C.  Croxton. 

Ohio  Branch  Council  of  National  Defense, 

Howell  Wright,  Executive  Secretary. 

OKLAHOMA,  Department  of  Public  Health,  Oklahoma  City 

Dr.  J.  W.  Duke.  Commissioner  of  Health  and  Food  and  Drugs. 
Dr.  H.  V.  L.  Sapper,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

R.  E.  Andrews,  State  Chemist. 

G.  K.  Dixon,  Bacteriologist. 

Rhea  Campbell,  Assistant  Bacteriologist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Dr.  Stratton  D.  Brooks.  Norman 

State  Council  of  Defense, 

J.  M.  Aydelotte,  Chairman. 

OREGON,  Dairy  and  Food  Commission,  Portland 

J.  D.  Mickle,  Commissioner. 

A.  S.  Wells,  Chemist. 

C.  H.  Jewell,  Chief  Deputy. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

W.  B.  Ayer. 

State  Council  of  Defense, 

Henry  L.  Corbett,  Chairman. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission, 

Harrisburg 

James  Foust,  Commissioner. 

Wm.  Prear,  Chemist,  State  College. 

Jas.  a.  Evans,  Chemist,  Erie. 

P.  T.  Aschman,  Chemist,  Pittsburgh. 

C.  B.  Cochran,  Chemist,  West  Chester. 

Chas.  H.  Lawali,,  Chemist,  Philadelphia. 

C.  F.  SCHOEN,  Chemist,  Scranton. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Howard  Heinz.  Philadelphia 

State  Council  of  Defense,  Philadelphia 

Col.  Lewis  E.  Beitler,  Secretary,  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 

RHODE  ISLAND,  Food  and  Drug  Commission,  Providence 

Frank  A.  Jackson',  Chairman. 

F.  Webster  Cook,  Captain  in  U.  S.  A.,  on  leave  of  absence. 
Franklin  N.  Strickland,  Executive  Secretary  and  Chemist. 
Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Alfred  M.  Goats. 

Rhode  Island  Council  of.  Defense, 

Col.  George  H.  'IVebb,  Director. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Commerce 

and  Industries,  Columbia 

A.  C.  Summers,  Commissioner. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

William  Elliott. 

Council  of  Defense,  Hartsville 

David  R.  Coker,  Chairman, 


Raleigh 


Aberdeen 


SOUTH  DAKOTA,  State  Food  and  Drug  Department, 

Vermilion 

Guy  G.  Frary,  M.  S.,  Commissioner. 

C.  I.  Vaughn,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

Harry  F.  Hadusy,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Charles  N.  Herrbid.  Aberdeen 

South  Dakota  State  Council  of  Defense,  Pierre 

Chas.  H.  Anderson',  Chairman. 


TENNESSEE,  Department  of  Food  and  Drugs,  Nashville 

Harry  L.  Eskew,  Commissioner. 

Dr.  M.  E.  Hinds,  Chief  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Prof.  H.  A.  Morgan.  Montgomery 

Tennessee  Council  of  National  Defense, 

Rutledge  Smith,  Chairman. 

TEXAS,  Food  and  Drug  Department,  Austin 


R.  H.  Hoffman,  Jr.,  Commissioner. 

E.  H.  Golaz,  Chemist  and  Collaborating  Chemist,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

D.  F.  Snyder,  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

E.  A.  Peden. 

Texas  State  Council  of  Defense, 

Judge  J.  F.  Carl,  Secretary. 


Houston 
San  Antonio 
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At  i  the  Cost  of  Eggs 

Do  you  know  that  Quaker  Oats,  with  all  its 
delightful  flavor,  is  about  the  cheapest  food  in 
the  world? 

Measured  by  food  value — by  calories — eggs 
cost  8  times  as  much.  Ham  costs  4  times  as 
much — steak  5  or  6  times  as  much.  Potatoes  3 
times  as  much.  Even  bread  and  milk  costs  nearly 
3  times  as  much. 

1000  calories — which  is  one-third  a  day’s  food 
for  a  workingman  —  costs  only  five  cents  im 
Quaker  Oats. 

,  Then  think  of  the  flavor,  the  aroma — such  as 
no  other  grain  food  has.  Think  of  its  ener¬ 
gizing  value.  All  the  needed  elements  are  stored 
in  oats,  in  just  the  right  proportion. 

This  is  the  supreme  food — more  nutritious  than 
wheat.  It  is  the  prescribed  food  for  the  years 
of  growth.  To  bread  and  muffins,  cookies  and 
pancakes,  it  adds  a  new  delight.  It  makes  wheat¬ 
less  days  enjoyable — which  the  government 
recommends. 


Quaker  Oat-g  is  made 
from  queen  oats  only — just 
the  big,  rich,  flavory  grains. 
AVe  get  but  ten  pounds 
from  a  bushel. 

By  this  selection  we  get 
in  this  brand  an  exquisite 


flavor,  which  has  won  the 
world.  Everywhere,  among 
oat  lovers,  this  is  the  fa¬ 
vorite  brand.  Yet  in  Amer¬ 
ica  it  costs  no  extra  price. 
If  you  ask  your  grocer  for 
Quaker  Oats,  you’ll  get  it. 


12c  and 30c  per  package  in  United  States  and  Canada,  except 
in  far  West  and  South  where  high  freights  may  prohibit. 


Quaker  Oats  Bread 


1%  cups  Quaker  Oats  (un-  2  cups  Boiling  AVater 
cooked)  1  cake  Y''east 

2  teaspoonfuls  Salt  (4  cup  Lukewarm  Water 

%  cup  Sugar  5  cups  Flour 

Mix  together  Quaker  Oats,  salt  and  sugar.  Pour  over 
two  cups  of  boiling  water,  let  stand  until  lukewarm. 
Then  add  yeast  which  has  been  dissolved  in  (4  cup  luke¬ 
warm  water,  then  add  5  cups  of  flour. 

Knead  slightly,  set  in  a  warm  place,  let  rise  until 
light  (about  2  hours).  Knead  thoroughly,  form  into  two 
loaves  and  put  in  pans.  Let  rise  again  and  bake  about 
50  minutes. 

If  dry  yeast  is  used,  a  sponge  should  be  made  at  night 
with  the  liquid,  the  yeast,  and  a  part  of  the  white  flour. 

This  recipe  makes  two  loaves. 
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,  Amending  the  Lever  Act 


A  BILL  placing  more  power  in  the  Food  Admin¬ 
istration  and  providing  for  stricter  conservation 
of  food  products  was  introduced  in  January  in 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Pomerene  and  in  the  House  by.  Mr. 
Lever.  The  measures  were  referred  to  committees  in 
both  Houses.  The  measure  provides  that  whenever  the 
President  shall  find  that  it  is  essential  to  limit  further 
unrestricted  use,  manufacture,  sale  or  distribution  of 
fodd  and  foodstuffs,  he  may  by  proclamation  modify, 
limit  or  discontinue  their  use  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
assure  an  adequate  supply.  The  President  Avould  be 
authorized  to  issue  rules  and  regulations  which  might 
vary  from  time  to  time  to  meet  changing  conditions, 
and  in  carrying  out  the  proposed  law  may  utilize  any 
department,  agency,  or  offfcer  of  the  Government. 
Penalties  for  violations  of  the  act  are  provided.  It  is 
designed  especially  to  deal  with  public  eating  places, 
and  under  its  terms  the  present  voluntarv  “meatless” 
and  “wheatless”  days  would  be  made  mandatory. 

Since  the  introduction  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Hoover  has 
announced  several  extensions  of  its  measures  which 
he  feels  are  necessary : 

The  following  letter  has  been  made  public  by  the 
Lhiited  States  Food  iVdministration  : 

January  26,  1918. 
The  Honorable  Sydney  Anderson, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

*\Iy  dear  IMr.  Anderson  : 

I  am  greatlv  obliged  for  your  letter  of  January 
23rd  enclosing  draft  of  an  Act  which  you  believe 
would  be  adequate  to  cover  the  present  situation.  I 
fear  it  does  not  go  far  enough  to  meet  the  emergency. 
The  points  covered  by  your  proposal  are; 

a.  [licensing  public  eating  places, 

b.  Percentage  of  wheat  in  flour, 

c.  Mixing  other  cereals  in  flour, 

d.  Wheatless  or  other  “less”  days  per  week, 

e.  LYe  of  foodstuffs  in  non-food  products, 

f.  Limitations  on  food  served  in  public  eating 
places. 


Section  (a)  is  eflectively  covered  l:)y  section  (f), 
which  is  much  more  effective  and  direct  and  would 
save  the  expense  of  some  $5,000  to  $10,000  per  month 
m  licensing  225,000  public  eating  places. 

Sections  (b)  and  (c)  can  be  compassed  under  the 
Lever  Act  so  far  as  they  are  practicable.  Sections 
(d),  (e)  and  (f)  are  admirable. 

The  extension  of  the  measures  in  the  Lever  Act, 
which  our  experience  and  present  situation  lead  us  to 
believe  are  vital  for  conservation,  should  also  include : 

1.  Control  of  distribution  ip  order  that  all  classed 
and  localities  may  fare  alike  and  that  unnecessary 
consumption  should  be  prevented. 

2.  Control  of  use  of  foodstuffs  in  food  manufac- 
tnres  with  a  view  to  limiting  the  less  essential  manu¬ 
factures. 

3.  Control  of  commodities  critically  necessary  for 
the  production  and  preservation  of  foodstuffs  in  order 
to  prevent  great  losses  of  military  sacrifices. 

In  the  first  instance  I  would  refer  you  to  the  copy 
I  enclose  of  a  statement  which  we  issued  this  morn¬ 
ing  outlining  the  necessity  and  the  plans  for  further 
conservation  in  certain  commodities  which  you  will 
see  covers  a  much  wider  range  than  the  Act  wdiich 
you  propose  would  cover. 

While  it  is  vitally  necessary  to  regulate  the  consump¬ 
tion  of  food  in  public  eating  places,  they  consume,  on 
various  estimates,  from  twelve  to  twenty  per  cent  of 
the  total  foodstuffs  and  if  they  were  reduced  out  of 
all  reason  they  would  not  solve  the  problem.  Some 
method  must  be  devised  which  will  cover  a  much 
wider  area  of  consumption. 

It  appears  to  me  that  we  should  attack  the  non-es¬ 
sential  uses  of  foodstuffs,  and  that  we  should  attack 
the  points  of  unnecessary  consumption  of  foodstuffs. 
By  these  means  we  can  place  the  burden  where  it  be¬ 
longs — on  the  luxurious  and  greedy,  and  not  upon  the 
poor.  This  implies  some  further  measures  of  control 
in  distribution  and  in  non-essential  use.  If  you  will 
give  the  whole  problem  study  I  believe  you  will  find 
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that  somewhere  in  the  nation  we  consume  or  destroy 
over  thirty  per  cent  more  food  than  we  need  for  health 
and  strength  and  that  this  margin,  if  it  can  be  imple¬ 
mented,  will  supply  all  Allied  demands.  But  we 
should  not  draw  it  from  that  class  to  which  economy 
and  moderate  use  is  a  daily  necessity. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  sugar,  the  shortage 
in  which  will,  we  hope,  not  exceed  ten  per  cent.  We 
should  be  able  to  accomplish  this  by  a  reduction  in 
the  manufacture  of  confectionery  and  sweet  drinks 
of,  say  twenty  per  cent,  and  these  very  manufacturers 
could  substitute  other  things  and  maintain  their  vol¬ 
ume  of  production.  During  the  recent  shortage  we 
made  a  patriotic  appeal  to  such  manufacturers  to  re¬ 
duce  their  consumption  of  sugar  by  fifty  per  cent  and 
placed  it  at  this  figure  because  we  did  not  wish  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  livelihood  of  250,000  women  and  girls  jjend- 
ing  fuller  supplies  of  sugar.  I  have  specifically  before 
me  the  case  of  one  very  large  manufacturer  who  fol¬ 
lowed  this  suggestion  implicity,  only  to  find  that  over 
a  score  of  manufacturers  of  imitation  goods  sprang 
up  on  all  sides,  supplied  the  trade  to  his  great  damage 
and  loss,  and  we  were  powerless  to  give  him  any  pro¬ 
tection  in  his  patriotic  action.  Surely  it  is  better  that 
the  conservation  of  sugar  should  he  made  in  the  lux¬ 
ury  trades  and  that  they  should  have  protection  in 
making  it,  than  that  we  should  draw  upon  household 
supplies. 

The  recent  experience  with  sugar  also  serves  to 
l)rove  the  necessity  to  have  some  further  powers  in 
distribution.  During  the  entire  recent  sugar  shortage 
the  gross  supply  amounted  to  eighty  per  cent  of  nor¬ 
mal  consumption  yet  we  had  sporadic  famines  and 
privation  all  over  the  country  because  no  organized 
distribution  could  be  efifected.  The  greedy  got  sugar 
and  others  went  without. 

As -to  conservation  measures  necessary  to  apply  to 
commodities  needed  for  the  production  and  preserva¬ 
tion  of  foodstuffs,  I  may  cite  the  case  of  ammonia, 
which  is  critically  necessary  to  maintain  our  cold  stor¬ 
age  warehouses,  in  which  must  repose  over  $500,000,- 
000  worth  of  food  from  time  to  time.  The  produc¬ 
tion  of  ammonia  in  1917  was  about  130,000,000 
jjounds  :  of  this,  the  demands  of  the  .Army  and  Navy 
for  explosive  purposes  are  estimated  to  us  as  being 
150,000,000  pounds  per  annum  and  the  amount  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  cold  storage  warehouses  is  40,000,000 
])ounds  per  annum.  In  other  words,  there  is  an  ab¬ 
solute  shortage  of  6o,ooo,coo  pounds  per  annum  at  the 
present  moment  which  may  later  on  be  partially  re¬ 
duced  by  increased  production.  Yet  ammonia  is  be¬ 
ing  used  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  skating  rinks,  in  cold  storage  of  furs,  al¬ 
coholic  drinks,  household  ammonia,  etc.  I  think  the 
Y'ar  Department  has  recognized  that  the  maintenance 
of  the  cold  storage  warehouses  is  vital  to  the  food 
supply  of  our  people  and  that  they  may  therefore 
themselves  be  obliged  to  reduce  the  amount  of  ex¬ 
plosives  manufactured  and  thereby  possibly  jeopardize 
our  military  possibilities  until  production  can  be  built 
up. 

Another  typical  case  of  this  kind  lies  in  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  tin  cans.  The  amount  of  pig  tin  produced  in 
the  world  today  is  too  little  for  the  total  demands. 
\\T  are  able  to  obtain  only  a  proportion  of  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  manufacturing  tin  plate.  The  in¬ 
creased  demands  for  tin  containers  for  our  own  and 
the  Allied  armies  render  it  absolutely  impossible  to 
maintain  the  supply  to  the  whole  of  the  tin-container 
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users.  It  would  seem  to  effect  no  great  hardship  on 
the  American  people  if  the  use  of  tin  plate  and  tin 
foil  in  toilet  articles,  and  for  containers  for  such  other 
articles  which  can  be  established  in  either  glass  or 
paper  cartons,  were  limited.  We  are,  however,  pow¬ 
erless  today  to  effect  these  measures  except  so  far  as 
they  can  be  done  voluntarily.  I  feel  certain  that  un¬ 
less  some  effective  control  of  the  matter  is  taken  that 
we  will  yet  be  unable  to  preserve  the  very  large 
amount  of  fruit,  vegetables  and  meat  which  must 
necessarily  go  into  tin  containers. 

I  will  not  weary  you  with  more  than  these  typical 
cases  which  lie  outside  of  the  authorities  which  you 
propose  should  be  conferred  upon  the  President.  Not 
only  do  more  exist  at  the  present  moment,  but  as  the 
war  goes  on,  new  ones  will  arise  from  day  to  day. 

\\T  have  carried  on  an  extensive  campaign  for  vol¬ 
untary  conservation.  This  effort  has  brought  bene¬ 
ficial  results  in  many  directions,  through  the  fine  sense 
of  service  and  self-denial  "n  our  people.  The  great 
majority  of  trades  co-operate  with  us  in  the  most 
patriotic  manner  but  the  minority  who  will  not  fol¬ 
low  not  only  prejudice  the  patriotic  but  discourage 
and  undermine  their  efiforts.  The  demands,  as  they 
have  developed  during  the  last  sixty  days,  are,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  greater  than  can  be  borne  on  a  purely  voluntary 
basis.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  go  on  and  make  every 
effort  to  succeed  with  voluntary  methods  and  in  fact 
the  situation  is  one  of  such  gravity  that  we  are  now 
sending  out  further  and  further  requests  for  more 
self-denial,  for  more  voluntary  action  amongst  the 
trades  in  support  of  conservation.  I  hope  that  it  will 
succeed,  but  I  think  it  only  right  to  point  out  that  if 
it  shall  fail,  the  grave  responsibilities  cannot  be  left 
upon  my  shoulders,  if  Congress  should  consider  that 
nothing  further  is  necessary  by  way  of  legislation. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Hoover. 

Pre-Convention  Meeting  of  Food  and  Drug  Officials. 

On  March  22  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Food  and  Drug  Officials  will 
hold  a  meeting  at  the  Congress  Hotel  in  Chicago  for 
the  purpose  of  arranging  a  program  for  the  Annual 
Convention  of  the  Association.  The  Convention  is  to 
be  in  session  from  August  27  to  August  30.  1918. 

So  that  as  interesting  a  program  as  possible  may  be 
prepared,  it  is  planned  to  have  each  member  of  the 
Executive  Committee  bring  another  member  of  the 
Association  to  the  meeting  on  March  22.  An  Annual 
Convention  unusually  significant  in  results  is  expected 
to  be  the  outcome. 

d  ’  Profits  on  Fleur. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Lhiited  States  Food  Admin¬ 
istration  that  the  gross  maximum  profit  for  whole¬ 
salers  in  flour  should  not  exceed  from  50  to  75  cents 
per  barrel.  The  profit  to  retail  dealers  in  original  mill 
packages  should  not  exceed  from  80  cents  to  $1.20 
per  barrel,  depending  upon  the  character  of  service 
performed.  Where  retailers  sell  in  amounts  less  than 
the  original  mill  packages,  the  gross  profit  should  not 
exceed  i  cent  a  pound. 

Any  profit  in  excess  of  these  or  in  excess  of  those 
obtained  in  pre-war  times  will  be  considered  cause  for 
investigation.  Substitutes  for  wheat  flour  should  not 
be  sold  at  more  than  a  reasonable  advance  over  actual 
purchase  price  of  the  particular  goods  sold,  without 
regard  to  market  or  replacement  value  at  the  time  of 
such  sale. 


The  Purposes  and  Accomplishments  of  the 

Food  Administration 


WAR  with  (iermany  was  declared  by  the  United 
States  on  April  6,  1917.  President  Wilson 
a])pointed  Herbert  Hoover  United  States  Food 
Administrator  on  May  17,  1917.  Congress  had  not  at 
that  time  passed  the  Food  Control  Law  and  did  not 
pass  it  until  early  in  August. 

In  the  meantime  the  President  requested  Mr. 
Hoover  to  do  what  he  could  to  regulate  the  food  situ¬ 
ation  in  the  United  States,  by  voluntary  agreements 
and  moral  suasion. 

iMuch  was  accomplished,  but  the  public  got  the  erro¬ 
neous  idea,  before  the  food  law  became  active  and 
while  iMr.  Hoover  was  working  with  the  food  people 
on  a  voluntary  basis,  that  Air.  Hoover's  object  was  a 
radical  lowering  of  wholesale  and  retail  prices. 

I'his  was  not,  could  not  have  been,  and  is  not  today 
true.  All  prices  naturally  and  inevitably  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  higher  levels  in  war  time.  What  the  Food 
Administration  always  has  had  in  mind  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  in  mind  is  the  regulation  of  the  world’s 
food  supply  so  that  America  and  her  associates  in 
the  war  will  be  properly  fed  at  as  reasonable  prices 
as  it  is  possible  to  obtain.  Reasonable  prices  are  not 
necessarily  low  prices.  The  situation  has  resolved  it¬ 
self  into  the  question  of  getting  enough  food  pro¬ 
duced  and  distributed  to  feed  the  people. 

What  the  Food  Administration  has  done  with  re¬ 
gard  to  prices  is  to  insure  fair  prices  on  basic  food 
commodities  to  retailers,  based  on  actual  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction,  preparation  and  distribution.  This  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  accomplished  by  eliminating  inflated 
prices  due  to  market  speculation  in  these  basic  food 
commodities,  by  arbitrarily  stopping  waste  and  hoard¬ 
ing  through  its  system  of  licensing  producers,  distribu¬ 
tors  and  retailers  doing  more  than  $100,000  worth  of 
business  a  year. 

Control  of  prices  of  retailers  doing  less  than  $100,- 
000  worth  of  business  a  year  can  be  secured  indirectly 
by  making  available  to  the  consumer  the  reasonable 
prices  at  wdiich  the  dealer  received  his  supplies  and 
advising  the  consumer  not  to  pay  the  retailer  more 
than  a  fair  profit  on  those  commodities,  and  by  exer¬ 
cising  the  power  over  licensed  wholesalers  to  shut  oft 
supplies  from  retailers  who  charge  unfair  prices. 

The  Administration  also  has  sought  to  aid  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  all  available  supplies  of  food,  while  ship¬ 
ping  to  our  European  associates  as  much  as  we  could 
spare  of  wheat,  meat,  fats  and  sugar  to  make  up  their 
drastic  .shortages. 

This  is  as  far  as  the  present  food  law  permits  the 
Food  Administration  to  go.  Further  regulation  of 
prices  and  commodities  must  be  authorized  by  Con¬ 
gress  before  it  can  be  effected. 

I'he  problems  of  the  Food  Administration  in  1918 
promise  to  be  equally  important,  if  not  more  so,  than  in 
1917,  unless,  perchance,  the  war  should  end  immedi¬ 
ately,  as  now  seems  improbable  in  view  of  recent  re¬ 
sults  abroad.  A  stimulated  production  is  absolute!}^ 
essential  in  any  event,  but  there  can  be  no  greatly 
stimulated  production  unless  sufficiently  alluring  prices 
are  maintained  to  make  an  increase  in  production 
profitable. 


Low  prices  in  America  will  not  win  the  war ;  in¬ 
creased  food  production  in  America  will. 

The  first  problem  of  the  Food  Administration, 
therefore,  is  to  encourage  intelligent  production  next 
year  so  that  the  food  requirements  of  the  Allied  arm¬ 
ies  and  nations  and  those  of  our  own  people  may  be 
met.  It  would  now  seem  safe  to  prophesy  that  the 
future  holds  promise  of  further  reduction  in  the  prices 
of  foodstuffs,  but  this  should  never  be  emphasized  as 
the  important  aim  of  the  Food  Administration. 

Within  the  short  time  the  Food  Administration  has 
been  in  actual  operation  under  authority  of  law,  specu¬ 
lative  profits  have  been  entirely  or  nearly  eliminated  in 
many  lines  of  food.  The  accomplishments  of  the  Ad¬ 
ministration,  when  measured  by  contemporaneous 
eras,  form  the  most  remarkable  page  in  the  commercial 
history  of  any  nation  during  war. 

The  real  accomplishments  and  benefits  of  the  Food 
Administration  to  the  people  might  well  be  best  judged 
by  that  which  has  not  happened  rather  than  by  that 
which  has.  Both  speculation  in  the  exchanges  and  on  the 
curbs  and  actual  profiteering  in  foods  have  been  or  are 
being  stopped  on  the  staple  commodities  which  go  to 
sustain  life.  War  has  always  heretofore,  in  all  na¬ 
tions  and  with  all  peoples,  meant  unbridled  specula¬ 
tion  in  foods.  For  the  first  time  in  history  an  attempt, 
which  now  seems  assured  of  success,  has  been  made  to 
curb  the  greed  of  speculators  during  a  time  of  national 
peril.  It  should  be  ever  borne  in  mind  that  the  most 
extraordinary  food  demands  ever  made  upon  our  peo¬ 
ple  are  to  be  met,  if  we  play  our  part  in  the  destiny  of 
nations,  with  a  more  nearly  depleted  larder  than  has 
ever  been  ours  in  our  national  history. 

The  only  era  in  our  national  history  that  might  be 
used  as  a  measurement  as  to  what  could  be  expected 
at  the  present  time  were  it  not  for  food  control  is  that 
of  the  Civil  War.  Now,  after  three  vears  of  drain, 
there  is  a  known  world-wide  shortage  of  food,  whereas, 
as  a  matter  of  comparison,  during  the  Civil  War  there 
was  no  actual  shortage  in  foodstuffs  and  yet  prices 
not  only  went  np  very  rapidly  but  continued  ascend¬ 
ing  in  the  latter  ’60s,  after  the  war  had  ended.  The 
crest  of  high  prices  in  any  commodity  was  not  reached 
in  that  era  prior  to  1864,  and  then  on  but  few.  Some 
prices  ceased  advancing  at  the  close  of  the  war  in 
1865,  and  some  commenced  to  decline  only  in  1867, 
1868  and  1869.  While  the  general  basis  of  prices  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  era  was  consider¬ 
ably  higher  than  those  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Civil  War  era.  the  percentage  of  increase  so  far  has 
been,  and  promises  to  continue,  very  much  lower  in¬ 
deed.  Alany  commodities  in  which  there  was  then 
no  real  national  shortage,  let  alone  a  world  shortage, 
increased  several  hundred  per  cent  over  the  basic  pre¬ 
war  prices.  These  increases  were  almost,  if  not  en¬ 
tirely,  due  to  speculation  rather  than  to  any  natural 
laws  of  commerce.  It  was  partially  to  prevent  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  this  disastrous  experience  that  the  lb  S. 
Food  Administration  was  created.  On  the  6th  day  of 
April.  Congress  declared  that  a  state  of*  war  existed 
with  Germany.  On  the  17th  day  of  Alay  following, 
less  than  a  month  and  a  half  after.  President  Wilson 
appointed  Herbert  Hoover  LTnited  States  Food  Admin - 
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istrator.  When  appointed,  Mr.  Hoover  had  no  power 
conferred  upon  him  l)y  law,  l)Ut  was  directed  by  the 
President  to  accom])lish  whatever  he  could  through 
voluntary  agreement,  and  this  was  the  })rogram  he 
followed  until  August  lo,  when  the  Food  Control  Law 
was  signed.  Prices,  already  high,  ascended  very 
rapidly  !)etween  April  6  and  May  i/.  Since  that  time, 
largely  through  the  elimination  of  speculation,  prices 
haA’e  stabilized  and-  on  an  average  now  show  a  slight 
decline,  with  promise  of  more  healthy  decline  in  the 
future. 

A  chart  was  recently  issued  by  the  Canadian  Food 
Controller  based  on  figures  obtained  through  the  Ca  ¬ 
nadian  Department  of  Labor  showing  that  the  highest 
increase  in  ])rices  ca,used  by  the  war  was  in  Cermany  ; 
the  next  highest  was  in  England,  and  considerably 
lower  than  either  of  them  was  Canada,  aiifl  lower  yet 
was  the  United  States.  This  was  based  on  a  compari¬ 
son  of  the  average  prices  of  commodities  in  the  various 
countries  with  1914  as  a  basis.  The  increase  in  (Ger¬ 
many  from  1914  to  November,  1916,  the  last  obtain¬ 
able  figures,  showed  that  foodstuffs,  on  an  average, 
were  120  per  cent  higher  than  they  were  in  1914.  With 
the  figures  carried  up  to  the  month  of  September, 
1917,  in 'England  the  prices  on  an  average  were  105 
per  cent  higher  than  they  were  in  1914;  in  Canada 
they  were  60  per  cent  higher;  in  the  United  States 
they  reached  50  per  cent  higher  during  the  month  of 
May,  and  are  now  about  40  per  cent  higher. 

Wheat  is  another  illustration  of  what  might  have 
happened.  Petween  April  8,  when  a  condition  of  war 
was  recognized,  and  May  17,  when  Mr,  Hoover  was 
api)ointed  Food  Administrator  by  the  President  with¬ 
out  powers  of  law,  the  price  of  both  wheat  and  flour 
increased  very  materially.  The  wheat  that  sold  for 
$1.80  per  l)ushel  in  February  was  selling  for  $3.50 
May  17.  h'lour  that  sold  for  $8.75  in  February  was 
selling  for  $17  IMay  17.  The  wheat  producers  received 
but  little  or  no  benefit  from  this  radical  increase  in 
price.  In  truth  this  was  largely  a  speculative  increase 
made  at  a  time  when  there  was  only  a  rather  vague 
understanding  in  the  public  mind  of  the  wheat  de¬ 
mands  to  be  made  this  year  upon  the  United  States. 
Perhaps  nothing  more  remarkable  has  ever  been  re¬ 
corded  in  commercial  history  than  the  spirit  of  accept¬ 
ance  on  the  part  of  the  grain  exchange  people  of  the 
country  when  the  Food  Administrator  without  actual 
legal  ])ower,  in  May  called  their  representatives  togeth¬ 
er  in  Washington  to  inform  them  that  all  speculation 
in  wheat  must  cease. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  at  no  time  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  this  country  had  there  ever  been  such  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  s])eculative  profits  in  wheat  and  flour. 
Not  only  had  all  the  wheat  in  this  country  become 
necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  the  world,  but  there 
was  an  admitted  shortage,  and  the  time  had  come  'n 
the  history  of  nations  when  the  necessity  was  so  ad¬ 
mittedly  great  that  price  ceased  to  be  the  primary  con¬ 
sideration.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  grain  exchange- 
men  that  they  not  only  received  this  notification  in 
the  right  spirit,  but  that  they  accepted  it  without  pro¬ 
test,  and  with  high  patriotism  endorsed  the  Food  Adi- 
ministrator  in  his  action  of  taking  away  their  business 
existence  as  speculators.  This  becomes  all  the  more 
into  the  Food  Administrator  was  without  legal  power, 
and  without  any  power  other  than  to  take  action  to  ob¬ 
tain  voluntary  agreement.  The  price  of  flour  at  that 
time  had  risen  to  $17  per  barrel.  It  is  now  selling  at 
remarkable  because  when  this  agreement  was  entererl 


an  average  price  throughout  the  United  States  of  less 
than  $10.50  per  barrel.  The  normal  consumption  of 
flour  in  the  I'nited  States  is  about  ten  million  barrels 
per  month,  and  estimating  the  saving  at  only  $6  per 
barrel,  this  would  aggregate  $60,000,000  per  month 
left  in  the  pocket  of  consumers.  In  actuality,  how 
much  of  a  real  saving  has  been  accomplished  cannot 
be  put  into  figures,  because  no  man's  mind  can  accu¬ 
rately  measure  just  how  high  flour  or  wheat  would  have 
gone  through  speculative  influence  had  not  this  action 
been  taken.  To  attempt  to  do  this  would  be  to  attem])t 
to  measure  the  greed  of  the  men  who  speculate,  be¬ 
cause  the  matter  of  i)rice  would  have  been  thoroughly 
in  their  hands. 

The  highest  prices  prevailing  in  the  Civil  W  ar  era 
ran  from  1865  to  1868.  Let  us  take  the  wholesale 
])rices  for  that  era,  using  the  average  prices  for  t86i 
(pre-war)  as  a  basis  (col.  i),  and  show  the  increase 
on  certain  commodities  during  the  Civil  War  (col.  2). 
Then  let  us  take  the  average  wholesale  price  for  the 
same  commodities  for  the  first  three  months  of  1917 
(pre-war)  as  a  basis  (col.  3)  and  figure  the  prices 
these  commodities  would  reach  under  the  same  rate 
of  increase  as  prevailed  during  Civil  WMr  days  (col. 
4).  These  being  wholesale  prices,  25  per  cent  must 
be  added  (col.  5)  to  obtain  an  approximation  of  the 
retail  prices  which  our  commodities  might  attain,  did 
other-day  conditions  prevail. 

Aver-  Average  Civil  2o 


Corn,  Ini . 

age 

in 

1861 
. .  .264 

.Attained 
in  Civil 
War 
1.28 

first  8 
months 
1917 
1.0829 

War 

Increase 

Applied 

4.91 

pel 

cent 

Added 

Wheat,  Ini . 

. .  .94 

2.16 

1.8924 

4.82 

Cattle,  ItH)  lbs... 

..  8.87.-) 

9.50 

11.917 

88.58 

Hogs,  10b  lbs.  .  .  . 

..  4.188 

15.60 

12.7746 

47.68 

Beans,  lb . 

. .  .0848 

.116 

.119 

.889 

.486 

Rutter,  lb . 

. .  .l.-)4 

.55 

..891 

1..89 

1.76 

Cheese,  11) . 

. .  .078 

.25 

.2514 

.808 

1.00 

Coffee,  lb . 

. .  .127 

.435 

.098 

.335 

.42 

Eggs,  doz . 

..  .144 

.46 

.3962 

1.81 

1.64 

Flour,  bbl . 

..  8.37.5 

17.00 

9.305 

18.87 

23.587 

Lard,  lb . 

. .  .088 

.245 

.1448 

.40 

.50 

Cornmeal,  lb.... 

. .  .0.882 

.088 

.02716 

.0718 

.0897 

Bacon,  lb. ...... . 

. .  .055 

.1.59 

.179 

.518 

.651 

Hams,  lb . 

.  .  .067 

.249 

.2115 

.782 

.977 

Pork,  bbl.  (lOO  lbs.)  16.488 

45.50 

88.(i458 

92.84 

116.05 

Milk,  qt . 

. .  .05 

.09 

.0501 

.09 

.1125 

Cornstarch,  lb... 

. .  .075 

.1.85 

.075 

.135 

.168 

Sugar,  lb . 

Tea,  11) . 

. .  .087 

.80 

.0684 

.238 

.2896 

. .  .45 

1.70 

.24 

.904 

1.13 

Potatoes,  bu . 

..  2.00 

4.00 

2.1796 

4.35 

5.487 

It  should  always  be  remembered  that  in  the  present 
war  era  there  is  a  world  shortage  of  food,  while  in 
the  Civil  W’ar  era  there,  was  plenty  of  food  through¬ 
out  the  world  and  that  the  increases  in  prices  then 
were  not  in  reality  due  so  much  to  food  shortage  as 
to  s]:ieculation.' 

Benzoate  of  Soda  in  Fish  Legalized  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Food  Administrator  Heinz  of  Pennsylvania  has  set 
aside  the  benzoate  of  soda  decrees  of  State  Food  Com¬ 
missioner  Foust  and  ordered  that  till  further  notice 
salt  fish  may  be  sold  freely,  though  preserved  wdth 
benzoate  of  soda,  so  long  as  the  declaration  conforms 
with  the  federal  regulation  in  the  premises. 


Canada  Changes  Food  Plan. 

The  office  of  Food  Controller  for  the  Dominion 
was  abolished  under  an  Order  in  Council  adopted 
February  9th.  The  functions  formerly  exercised  by 
that  official  will  be  assumed  by  a  new  organization 
to  be  known  as  the  Canada  Food  P)oard,  consisting  of 
three  members. 


Fraudulent  Egg  Substitutes 


IX  view  of  the  great  number  of  egg  substitutes  con¬ 
stantly  appearing  on  the  market  and  the  careful 
scrutiny  of  them  necessary  in  order  that  the  public 
may  be  protected,  the  following  letters  are  of  much 
interest.  Commissioner  Foust  of  Pennsylvania  is  espe¬ 
cially  active  in  this  connection  as  is  indicated  below. 

February  4,  1918. 

Robert  G.  Gould,  Publisher, 

15  South  Market  Street, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Dear  Sir:  You  will  find  enclosed  copies  of  analyses 
of  a  number  of  samples  of  so-called  “egg  savers” 
w'hich  have  been  analyzed  by  our  Philadelphia  chemist. 

These  products  are  rank  frauds  on  the  public,  as 
they  consist  of  cornstarch,  coal  tar  dye,  and  in  some 
cases  a  faint  trace  of  casein  and  albumen.  Their  very 
names  are  deceptive,  and  the  manufacturers  who  are 
putting  them  out  are  taking  the  people’s  money  and 
giving  practically  nothing  in  return,  as  the  fakes  do 
not  contain  any  constituent  of  an  egg.  Their  sale  in 
Pennsylvania  is  unlawful. 

I  herewith  enclose  copy  of  the  General  Food  Act 
and  would  invite  your  attention  to  Section  2,  defining 
the  term  “Food,”  which  includes  so-called  “egg 
savers”  ;  also  to  Section  3,  Clauses  i  and  4,  which  not 
only  prohibit  the  sale  of  such  products,  but  prohibit 
the  sale  of  pastry,  puddings,  and  the  like,  prepared 
by  their  use. 

Very  truly. 

Tames  Foust, 
Commissioner. 

The  sections  of  the  Pennsylvania  act  to  which  Com¬ 
missioner  Foust  refers  read: 

Section  2.  That  the  term  “Food,”  as  used  in  this 
Act,  shall  include  not  only  every  article  used  for  food 
by  man,  but  also  every  article  used  for,  or  entering 
into  the  composition  of,  or  intended  for  use  as  an  in¬ 
gredient  in  the  preparation  of  food  for  man. 

Section  3.  That  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  an 
article  of  food  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated — 

First.  If  any  substitute  has  been  mixed  or  packed 
with  it,  so  as  to  reduce  or  lower  or  injuriously  affect 
its  quality,  strength,  or  purity. 

Fourth.  If  it  be  mixed,  colored  or  changed  in  color, 
coated,  polished,  powdered,  stauned  or  bleached,  where¬ 
by  damage  or  inferiority  is  concealed,  or  so  as  to  de¬ 
ceive  or  mislead  the  purchaser;  or  if  by  any  means,  it- 
is  made  to  appear  better  or  of  greater  value  than  it  is. 

The  analyses  of  the  ten  samples  of  “egg  savers” 
made  by  the  chemist  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Mr.  La  Wall,  are  as  follows : 

E-conom-O  Egg  Substitute. 

Charles  H.  La  Wall, 

Analytical  and  Consulting  Chemist. 

Food  Analysis — Drug  Analysis — Water  Analysis. 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  15,  1915. 

Dear  .Sir : 

J  have  completed  the  analysis  of  E-conom-O,  the 
egg  substitute  sent  to  me  recently  by  you,  and  I  find 
it  ^^o  contain  about  18  per  cent  each  of  egg  albumen 
and  casein  and  about  64  per  cent  of  starch,  princi¬ 
pally  rice  starch,  colored  with  a  permitted  coal  tar 
color. 

It  is  labeled  more  carefully  than  the  majority  of 
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these  products  and  the  name  is  not  deceptive,  but  it 
shares  the  same  disadvantages  of  all  the  rest  in  that 
it  does  not  truly  represent  egg  contents,  being  devoid 
of  fat  and  containing  starch,  which  is  foreign  to  egg. 
Furthermore,  like  all  the  others,  it  imparts  a  coloration 
indicating  the  presence  of  an  abundance  of  eggs  and 
articles  baked  with  it  could  not  be  legally  sold  for  that 
reason. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  H.  La  Wall. 

Eggine. 

March  10,  1916. 

The  Penn  Specialty  Co., 

Hanover,  Pa. 

Gentlemen : 

I  have  your  favor  of  the  9th,  and  in  reply  thereto 
permit  me  to  say  that  the  so-called  Eggine,  which  con¬ 
tains  no  egg  or  no  constituents  of  an  egg,  and  doe.s 
not  furnish  the  food  or  pastry  that  it  is  used  in  with 
any  of  the  properties  of  an  egg,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  an  artificially  colored  starch  preparation,  to 
my  mind  and  notion,  based  on  the  analysis  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  La  Wall,  is  a  fraud. 

I  herewith  enclose  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  you  dated 
December  28,  and  I  have  underlined  a  portion  of  the 
first  paragraph  in  which  I  stated,  “and  Eggine  cannot 
be  sold  in  Pennsylvania.” 

J  have  communicated  with  Charles  T.  Morrissey 
&  Co.,  Chicago;  Ill.,  regarding  this  product. 

Very  truly, 

James  Foust, 

Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Eggnit. 

X"ov.  30,  1917. 

Mr.  James  Foust, 

Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner, 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir : 

I  have  completed  the  examination  of  the  sample  of 
Eggnit,  sent  by  Agent  Woodward,  and  find  it  to  be  a 
slightly  different  mixture  from  the  rest  in  that  it  is 
about  90  per  cent  cornstarch,  with  the  balance  made 
up  of  casein  and  baking  soda  and  coal  tar  color.  There 
is  an  outline  of  an  egg  on  the  face  of  the.  label,  which 
constitutes  misbranding  under  the  law.  Otherwise 
the  product  merits  the  same  criticism  so  frequently 
repeated  concerning  all  of  these  products — that  it  re¬ 
places  eggs  only  so  far  as  the  leavening  properties  are 
concerned  and  that  this  is  not  made  clear  upon  the 
label. 

The  presence  of  the  color  is  open  to  the  objection 
previously  stated  in  regard  to  others  in  that  it  lends 
an  element  of  deception  and  will  get  anybody  in  trouble 
under  the  law  who  tries  to  sell  articles  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  which  it  has  been  used. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  H.  La  Wall. 

/ 

Egg-Nu, 

March  9,  1917. 

Dear  Sir : 

The  sample  of  Egg-Xu  sent  by  Special  Agent  Wood¬ 
ward  has  been  analyzed  and  found  to  consist  princi- 
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pally  of  cornstarch  with  about  30  per  cent  of  casein 
and  colored  with  a  coal  tar  color. 

It  is  misbranded  in  several  particulars.  On  one 
part  of  the  package  it  states  “containing  the  nutriment 
of  eggs,”  and  “for  all  cooking  and  baking  purposes — 
gives  results  equal  to  fresh  eggs.”  Both  of  these  state¬ 
ments  are  incorrect.  There  are  only  three  ounces  of 
dry  material  present,  which  are  supposed  to  be  equal 
to  two  dozen  fresh  eggs,  another  untrue  claim,  for 
two  dozen  fresh  eggs  contain  over  one-half  pound  dry 
nutritive  Substance. 

The  coal  tar  color  lends  another  element  of  decep¬ 
tion,  for  baked  products  made  by  the  use  of  Egg-Nu 
would  have  a  deceptive  appearance  of  egg  richness. 

\ou  have  my  letters  on  your  files,  many  of  them, 
■concerning  similar  products  examined  in  the  past  and 
what  I  have  said  of  one  practically  is  applicable  to  all 
of  these  so-called  egg  substitutes.  They  are  wicked 
frauds  which  add  to  the  already  high  cost  of  living 
b)y  making  poor  people  pay  an  excessive  price  for  a 
little  cornstarch  and  casein  under  the  impression  that 
they  are  saving  money. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  H.  La  Wall. 

Egg-O-Gene. 

October  4,  1917. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  completed  the  examination  of  the  egg  sub¬ 
stitute  called  Egg-O-Gene  sent  in  by  the  Easton  Elour 
&  Eeed  Co.,  whose  letter  is  returned. 

I  find  it  to  consist  of  approximately  three-fourth.s 
cornstarch  and  one-fourth  casein  and  to  be  colored 
with  a  coal  tar  color.  This  composition  is  essentially 
in  conformity  with  the  claims  on  the  label  in  that 
respect. 

The  name  Egg-O-Gene,  however,  which  is  the  prin¬ 
cipal  title,  is  misleading,  even  though  later  qualified 
by  the  words  “Egg  substitute,”  and  on  another  part 
of  the  label  by  a  truthful  statement  of  composition. 
The  phrase  “Equal  to  36  eggs”  is  also  misleading  in 
its  unqualified  form,  as  is  also  the  statement  on  the 
label  that  it  is  “Equal  to  eggs  at  9  cents  per  dozen.” 

The  presence  of  coal  tar  color  gives  to  products 
made  with  Egg-O-Gene  a  deceptive  appearance  of  egg 
richness  and  this  is  another  reason  for  its  condemna¬ 
tion. 

The  product,  as  named  and  labeled  and  containing 
coloring  matter,  as  it  does,  is  deceptive  and  should  not 
be  permitted  to  be  sold. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  H.  La  Wall. 

£gg-0-Lene, 

December  4,  1914. 

Dear  Sir : 

The  Egg-O-Lene  is  a  composition  of  starch,  gelatin 
and  coal  tar  color.  It  is  misbranded  because  of  the 
misleading  statements  upon  the  label  in  several  places, 
but  particularly  in  that  it  bears  upon  the  label  the  out¬ 
line  or  representation  of  an  egg,  when,  in  fact,  there 
is  no  egg  present.  This  is  a  violation  of  Paragraph  3, 
Section  4,  of  the  General  Food  Act. 

Besides,  any  cake,  jelly  roll  or  custard  made  with  it 
would  be  illegal  because  of  being  colored  with  coal 
tar  color. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  H.  La  Wall. 
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Egg  Save. 

January  19,  1915.'  . 

Dear  Sir : 

I  have  completed  the  analysis  of  the  product  labeled 
“Egg  Save  (artificially  colored).  Baking  and  cook¬ 
ing  without  eggs.” 

“Can  be  substituted  for  eggs  in  nearly  all  kinds  of 
baking  and  cooking  if  used  according  to  directions. 
Makes  delicious  salad  dressing.  All  the  ingredients 
in  Egg  Save  are  pure  and  wholesome.  Net  weight 
ijj  oz.  Price  25  cts.  Use  one  rounding  spoonful 
(small  spoon  in  box)  of  Egg  Save  in  place  of  each 
egg  called  for  in  recipe,  dissolved  in  enough  lukewarm 
water  or  milk  to  whip  with  fork.  Too  much  liquid 
used  makes  the  batter  too  thin,  requiring  more  flour. 
This  box  contains  from  36  to  40  spoonsful.” 

“For  clearing  cofifee  dissolve  and' mix  a  rounding 
teaspoonful  of  Egg  Save  with  ground  cofifee.  Sole 
manufacturers.  The  Parmelee  IMlfg.  Co.,  Bufifalo, 
N.  Y.  Contains  about  18%  certified  fresh  egg  albu¬ 
men,  casein,  cornstarch,  carbonate  of  soda.  Certified 
color.  Keep  dry.” 

This  sample  was  sent  to  you  by  Chas.  W,  Martin, 
of  Greencastle,  Pa.,  whose  letter  is  herewith  returned. 
There  is  a  picture  of  an  egg  on  the  front  label  with 
the  words  “Egg-Save”  contained  therein.  The  analysis 
shows  :  sodium  bicarbonate — trace  ;  color — artificial 
coloring  present  of  a  permitted  variety ;  proteid  mat¬ 
ter — 7.4  per  cent ;  cornstarch — over  90  per  cent ;  poi¬ 
sonous  metals — none. 

The  proteid  matter  represents  both  the  egg  albumen 
and  the  casein.  If  the  statement  of  18  per  cent  fresh 
egg  albumen  is  true,  then  that  figure  would  correspond 
to  about  2.5  per  cent  dry  proteid,  leaving  about  5  per 
cent  for  the  casein. 

This  product,  while  it  does  contain  a  small  amount 
of  the  solid  matter  of  both  egg  white  and  milk,  con¬ 
tains  such  a  large  proportion  of  cornstarch  and  such 
a  small  proportion  of  egg  that  the  package  is  clearly 
misbranded  in  containing  a  representative  of  an  egg 
on  the  front  label,  when  a  more  fitting  picture  would 
be  that  of  an  ear  of  corn. 

The  underlying  basis  of  fraud  in  this  product,  as  in 
many  similar  ones,  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  nutri¬ 
tive  value  is  so  low  in  comparison  with  the  food  they 
are  intended  to  replace  that  thev  bear  no  comparison 
in  point  of  actual  value.  This  fact,  toeether  with  the 
fact  that  cakes  baked  with  a  product  like  this  would 
be  illegal  in  showing  a  false  appearance  of  richness, 
makes  the  deceit  all  the  more  dangerous  to  the  con¬ 
suming  public. 

,  Verv  truly  yours, 

Charles  H.  La  Wall. 

Near  Egg. 

January  28,  1916. 

Dear  Sir : 

I  have  completed  the  analysis  of  the  sample  of  Near 
Egg,  sent  in  by  you  on  inquiry  of  the  Peters  Manu¬ 
facturing  Co.,  of  Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  and  find  it  to  be 
about  two-thirds  casein  or  powdered  skim  milk  and 
one-third  rice  starch,  colored  with  a  coal  tar  color. 

There  is  nothing  unwholesome  about  any  of  the 
ingredients  in  such  a  mixture,  but  the  composition  is 
so  vitally  different  from  egg  that  it  cannot  be  consid¬ 
ered  as  a  proper  replacing  substance  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  nutrition  but  only  as  a  leavening  agent. 

The  presence  of  the  Coal  tar  color  is  the  most  serious 
objection  to  it  as  a  baked  article  would  have  the  yel¬ 
low  appearance  due  to  the  presence  of  the  normal 
amount  of  egg  and  would  therefore  have  a  fictitious 
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appearance  of  value  and  could  not  be  legally  sold  on 
this  account. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  H.  La  Wall. 

Paragon  Egg  Substitute. 

December  21,  1915. 

Dear  Sir: 

The  sample  of  Paragon  Egg  Substitute  sent  in  I'y 
you  a  few  days  ago  upon  inquiry  from  Arthur  S. 
Bubb,  of  Pen  Argyle,  Pa.,  whose  letter  is  returned 
herewith,  has  been  analyzed  and  found  to  contain 
about  65  per  cent  of  casein  and  35  per  cent  of  rice 
flour,  colored  yellow  with  a  permitted  coal  tar  color 
called  Orange  I. 

A  product  of  this  kind  will  replace  eggs  in  one  re¬ 
spect  only,  and  that  is  in  the  leavening  power  where 
the  casein  acts  similarly  to  the  albumen  of  the  egg. 
In  food  value,  however,  the  product  is  deficient  in 
comparison  with  the  eggs  it  is  intended  to  replace  and 
what  is  still  more  serious,  the  presence  of  the  coal  tar 
color  is  purely  deceptive  in  that  it  gives  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  eggs  to  the  product  when  none  are  present. 
A  cake  made  with  this  article  would  be  illegal  if  ofifered 
for  sale  in  Pennsylvania. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  H.  La  Wall. 

Ward’s  Magic  Egg  Saver. 

January  19,  1915. 

Dear  Sir : 

I  have  completed,  the  analysis  of  Ward’s  Magic  Egg 
Saver,  sent  to  me  by  you  upon  complaint  from  Samuel 
A.  Greene,  Mt.  LMion,  Pa.  It  bears  the  following 
statements  upon  the  package : 

“Ward’s  Magic  Egg  Saver — Saves  the  cost  of  eggs. 
Each  package  of  Ward’s  Magic  Egg  Saver  will,  in 
our  opinion,  serve  the  purpose  of  four  dozen  of  eggs, 
except  in  nutrition,  and  will  save,  according  to  our 
calculation,  the  cost  of  over  $1.00  worth  of  eggs.  Net 
weight  5.5  oz.  when  packed.  Price  23  cents. 

“The  coloring  used  in  this  preparation  is  an  uncer¬ 
tified  coal  tar  product.  In  baking  cakes,  puddings, 
pastry,  etc.,  use  a  small  or  level  teaspoonful  of  Magic 


National  Canners  Convene. 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Canners  Association  and  Allied  Industries  is  to  be 
held  in  Boston  from  February  ii  to  16,  1918.  The 
headquarters  of  the  convention  will  be  the  Copley- 
Plaza  Hotel  and  Mechanics  Hall. 

Speakers  of  note  who  will  address  the  convention 
are :  Governor  McCall  of  Massachusetts,  Mayor  Pe¬ 
ters  of  Boston,  Frank  Gerber,  first  vice  president  of 
the  National  Canners’  Association  :  Theodore  F.  Whir- 
marsh,  president  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Asso¬ 
ciation;  J.  H.  McLaurin,  president  Southern  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers’  Association;  Dr.  C.  L.  Alsberg,  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry;  Henry  Burden,  president 
National  Canners’  Association;  C.  M.  Ams,  president 
Canning  Alachinery  and  Supplies  Association  ;  Joseph 
Keevers,  president  Canned  Foods  and  Dried  F'ruit 
Brokers’  Association;  Charles  H.  Bentley,  chief  of 
Division  of  Canned  Foods,  U.  S.  Food  Administra¬ 
tion;  Chief  Justice  Covington  of  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  Supreme  Bench ;  F.  M.  Shook,  secretary  West¬ 
ern  Canners’  Association ;  J.  P.  Olney  of  Rome,  N.  Y. ; 
W  alter  J.  Sears,  president  Western  Canners’  Associa¬ 
tion,  Chillicothe,  Ohio ;  Col.  W.  R.  Grove,  Quarter¬ 
master  General’s  Office,  U.  S.  Army;  William  Silver, 
Albert  T.  Bacon  and  J.  W.  McCall,  members  of  Com¬ 
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Egg  Saver  for  every  egg  that  would  ordinarily  be 
used.  One  trial  will  make  you  a  constant  friend  of 
Ward’s  Magic  Egg  Saver.  It  will  give  to  your  cakes 
and  pastry  that  rich  “eggy”  look  and  also  save  your 
stomach  much  work  in  digesting  heavy  food. 

“Ward’s  Magic  Egg  is  not  a  substitute  for  baking 
powder.  Beware  of  imitations. 

“Mary  had  a  little  hen 
That  acted  very  queer. 

She  always  laid  when  eggs  were  cheap. 

But  quit  when  they  were  dear. 

“Moral;  Use  Ward’s  Magic  Egg  Saver  and  eat  the 
hen.  Guaranteed  bv  Wffird  &  Co.  to  comply  with  the 
pure  food  laws  of  Illinois.” 

The  foregoing  is  an  unusual  combination  of  nerve 
and  frankness  which  makes  it  difficult  to  decide 
whether  the  product  is  legal  or  illegal.  Chemical 
analysis  shows  the  product  to  consist  of  cornstarch 
colored  with'  a  permitted  coal  tar  color.  Orange  I. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  gelatin,  casein  or  any  other 
nitrogenous  product  which  would  give  it  a  food  value 
comparable  to  eggs.  There  is  a  trace  of  arsenic  (0.25 
parts  per  million,  which  is  within  the  permissible 
limit),  which  probably  comes  from  the  uncertified 
form  of  the  coal  tar  color  used. 

The  product  will  not  replace  eggs  except  in  color 
or  appearance  of  the  article  baked  and  any  such  article 
baked  with  Ward’s  Magic  Egg  Saver  would  be  illegal 
if  placed  on  sale.  The  manufacturers  are  so  frank  in 
their  statement  of  the  fact  that  the  nutritive  value  is 
deficient  that  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  violation  of  the 
law  in  its  sale.  The  product  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
increasing  number  of  fake  products  which  are  on  the 
market  for  the  purpose  of  entrapping  the  unwary.  The 
fraud  in  this  case  lies  in  the  fact  that  eggs  alone 
will  sustain  life,  while  on  a  diet  of  this  article  alone 
an  individual  would  quickly  starve  to  death.  The  idea 
of  ounces  of  cornstarch  taking  the  place  of  4 
dozen  eggs,  equivalent  to  4  pounds  of  liouid  eggs,  or 
more  than  i  pound  of  dried  eggs,  is  ridiculous. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  H.  La  Wall. 


mittee  on  Standard  Classification  of  Accounts  of  Na¬ 
tional  Canners’  Association ;  Dr.  M.  F.  Barrus,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture ;  James  Moore,  Oneida,  N.  Y. ;  W.  H.  Fromm, 
Thiensville,  Wis. ;  W.  G.  Campbell,  assistant  chief 
Bureau  of  Chemistry ;  Commander  John  M.  Hancock, 
Bureau  of  Supplies,  LT.  S.  Navy ;  E.  O.  Heyl,  Division 
of  Co-ordination  of  Purchase,  U.  S.  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  ;  Dr.  W.  D.  Bigelow,  National  Canners’  Associa¬ 
tion  ;  Dr.  Firman  E.  Bear,  Ohio  State  University  ;  Dr. 
A.  W.  Bitting,  National  Canners’  Association  Labora¬ 
tory  at  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Frederick  W.  Murphy, 
chief  chemist  for  the  National  Sugar  Refining  Com¬ 
pany  ;  J.  S.  Scudder,  LL  S.  Food  Administration ;  L. 
S.  Foster,  president  National  Kraut  Packers’  Associa¬ 
tion  ;  Dr.  J.  D.  DeLoach  ;  Mrs.  George  W.  Coleman, 
president  of  the  Women’s  City  Club  of  Boston;  Mrs. 
Walter  J.  Sears;  iMiss  Katherine  B.  McMahon,  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  of  Boston ;  Miss  Alice  Brad¬ 
ley,  principal  of  the  Boston  School  of  Cooking. 


Frank  H.  Stadtmueller  Dies. 

Frank  H.  Stadtmueller,  dairy  and  food  commis¬ 
sioner  of  Connecticut,  died  recently  at  his  home  at  Vine 
Hill  Farm,  West  Hartford,  after  a  short  illness. 
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Pennsylvania  Lac  Glaze  Case 

The  legality  of  the  use  of  lac  glaze  oii  confectionery 
under  the  food  law  of  Pennsylvania  has  again  been 
tested  in  the  Pennsylvania  courts,  and  again  the  courts 
have  decided  that  such  use  is  legal. 

This  is  the  third  test  case  that  has  been  had  on  the 
subject,  one  in  the  federal  court  at  Baltimore  under 
the  National  Food  Law,  and  two  in  the  courts  of 
Pennsylvania  under  the  Pennsylvania  Food  Law.  All 
three  decisions  sustained  the  legality  of  the  use  of  the 
glaze. 

The  first  test  case  on  the  subject  was  brought  by 
the  government  food  officials  under  the  provisions  of 
the  National  Food  Law  in  the  federal  court  at  Balti¬ 
more  in  1911  against  James  E.  Schaeffer,  a  confec¬ 
tioner  of  Baltimore,  for  having  shipped  confectioner}' 
known  as  “fudge’’  that  contained  a  lac  glaze.  In  that 
case  the  subject  was  gone  into  exhaustively,  the  Court 
permitting  the  evidence  to  take  a  very  wide  range  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  all  the  facts  that  had  any  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  subject.  There  were  many  expert  wit¬ 
nesses  who  testified  on  both  sides,  as  well  as  well- 
known  confectioners  from  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  At  the  close  of  all  the  testimony  the  Judge  sub¬ 
mitted  the  case  to  the  jury,  after  instructing  them  fully 
on  all  the  various  points  of  law  involved  in  the  case. 
The  jury,  after  a  very  short  deliberation,  returned  a 
verdict  of  “not  guilty.”  Since  that  time  there  have 
been  no  further  prosecutions  on  the  subject  under  the 
National  Food  T.aw.  However,  the  Food  Department 
of  Pennsylvania  refused  to  accept  the  decision  of  the 
federal  court  and  insisted  that  the  sale  of  such  glazed 
confectionery  in  Pennsylvania  was  illegal. 

The  first  case  brought  on  the  subject  under  the 
Pennsylvania  Food  Law  was  tried  at  Beaver  Falls,  Pa., 
in  December,  191T.  After  this  case  had  progressed 
well  towards  a  conclusion,  the  trial  was  ended 
abruptly  by  the  Judge  on  the  representation  of  the 
state  prosecutors  that  the  jury  had  been  permitted  to 
eat  the  exhibits,  these  exhibits  being  samples  of  vari¬ 


ous  varieties  of  confectionery  glazed  with  the  glaze 
complained  of  by  the  State. 

Then  another  test  case  was  arranged  for  and  tried 
at  Greensburg,  Pennsylvania,  in  September,  1916.  In 
that  case  the  Court,  like  the  federal  court  at  Baltimore, 
permitted  the  evidence  to  take  a  very  wide  range  on 
both  sides,  so  as  to  get  all  the  facts  that  might  have  a 
possible  bearing  on  the  subject,  and  the  trial  lasted 
about  two  days.  At  its  close  the  Judge,  after  an  ex¬ 
haustive  and  able  review  of  the  law,  gave  his  opinion 
to  the  effect  that  the  use  of  the  glaze  did  not  in  an}' 
way  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  Food  Law  of 
Pennsylvania  and  directed  the  jury  to  find  the  defend¬ 
ant  not  guilty. 

Apparently  not  being  willing  to  accept  the  decision 
in  the  Greensburg  case  as  final,  the  Food  Department 
of  Pennsylvania  instituted  another  prosecution  in  the 
courts  of  Philadelphia  against  Charles  Rademan,  a 
Philadelphia  confectioner,  for  selling  confectionery 
known^  as  “fudge”  glazed  with  the  same  glaze  as  was 
involved  in  all  of  the  other  cases.  This  case  was  tried 
in  Philadelphia  on  January  25,  1918.  Two  charges 
were  made  in  this  case,  one  being  that  the  glaze  re¬ 
duced,  lowered  and  injuriously  affected  the  quality, 
strength  and  purity  of  the  candy,  and  the  other  being 
that  the  glaze  was  an  ingredient  deleterious  to  health. 
At  the  trial  of  the  case  the  State  abandoned  the  sec¬ 
ond  claim,  stating  that  they  would  not  contend  that  it 
was  in  any  way  injurious  to  health. 

The  case  was  tried  to  a  conclusion  on  the  other 
charge;  and  the  Judge,  after  short  instructions  to  the 
jury,  left  the  case  to  them  to  decide.  The  jury  with¬ 
out  leaving  the  jury  box  returned  a  verdict  of  “not 
guilty.”  All  of  these  cases  were  defended  by  the 
National  Confectioners’  Association  through  its  gen¬ 
eral  counsel,  Thomas  E.  Lannen  of  Chicago. 

The  glaze  involved  had  been  used  on  confectionery 
for  over  half  a  century,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe.  It  is  necessary  to  use  it  on  certain  kinds  of 
candy,  including  some  of  the  most  expensive  and  high¬ 
est  grade  confectionery  that  is  made.  .  The  purpose 
of  its  use  is  to  keep  the  confectionery  from  deteriorat¬ 
ing  either  by  absorbing  moisture  or  by  drying  out. 


FLOOR  PLAN  OF  CHICAGO  COLISEUM  WHERE  PATRIOTIC  FOOD  SHOW  WAS  HELD. 


Food  Wastes:  Some  Causes  and  Remedies 


SI’IvAKIXCi  before  I'ranklin  Institute,  New  York 
City,  on  Jannarv  24.  Lucius  1’.  Brown,  director 
if  the  Bureau  of  b'oods  and  Drugs  of  the  New 
^'ork  C'ity  Health  Dei)artment,  said  that,  in  the  past, 
Americans  have  I)een  rather  proud  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  a  wasteful  nation,  and  that  there  has  been 
“a  certain  amount  of  reason  for  wastemlness,  because 
it  actually  costs  us  more  to  save  than  to  waste.”  With 
the  outbreak  of  the  Great  ^^'ar,  however,  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  value  of  foodstulifs  overshadowing  the  old 
medium  of  exchange,  money,  thrift  has  become  “the 
highest  form  of  patriotism.” 

i’reventahle  wastes  in  foods  are  innumerable  and 
to  he  found  wdierever  food  is  produced  or  handled. 
Mr.  Brown,  however,  confined  his  lecture  to  the  wastes 
which  occur  after  the  crop  has  matured — in  harvest¬ 
ing,  in  manufacture,  in  transit  and  distribution,  and 
in  the  kitchen.  He  estimated  that  a  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  cereals  called  for  by  the  Allies  could  be 
supplied  from  the  ten  per  cent  of  all  our  crops  grown 
which  is  said  to  he  wasted. 

That  this  is  possible,  Mr.  Brown  said,  is  shown  by  the 
apj'lication  of  household  economies  already  forced  by 
high  food  prices  of  the  past  three  years.  The  figures 
of  garbage  collected  in  three  boroughs  of  the  City  of 
New  York  show  an  8  per  cent  reduction  for  1917  over 
IQ16:  in  Pioston  during  three  months  of  1917.  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1916,  there  was  a  reduction  of  12.3  per 
cent:  while  in  New  Haven  during  1917  there  was  an 
estimated  decrease  during  a  part  of  the  year  of  about 
one-third.  A  short  study  of  the  actual  losses  of  ma¬ 
terials  which  were  good  when  they  went  into  the  gar- 
l^age  pail  in  New  York  City  gives  the  surprising  fig¬ 
ure  of  $50  per  load  as  the  average,  ranging  from 
^20.80  to  $61.  This  reduction  of  garljage  therefore 
means  an  actual  saving,  in  money  of  over  one  and  a 
half  million  dollars. 

Waste  would  seem  to  he  expected  in  the  case  of 
i:erishables  like  vegetables,  fruits  and  eggs,  but  it  is 
also  sur])risingly  large  in  the  more  stable  foods  such 
as  cereals,  beans,  and  so  forth.  As  an  instance  of  the 
waste  in  perishables,  Mr.  Brown  quoted  the — to  all 
economists — historic  example  of  the  extreme  w’aste  in 
marketing  eggs.  Fortunately  for  the  foodstuffs  trade 
in  general,  he  went  on,  the  handling  of  most  perish¬ 
ables  is  not  so  complicated  as  in  the  case  of  eggs,  or 
else  is  better  systematized. 

The  usual  course  of  foodstufifs  is  from  farmer  to 
commission  man  or  wholesaler,  to  the  small  jobber,  to 
retailer  and  to  consumer.  Lender  these  heads  Mr, 
Brown  proceeded  to  take  up  his  discussion. 

Wastes  in  the  purely  marketing  end  of  the  business  can¬ 
not  he  lietter  illustrated  than  by  the  experience  of  the  New 
\  ork  City  Health  Department’s  Bureau  of  Food  and  Drugs 
under  its  recently  inaugurated  system  of  inspection.  This 
Bureau  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  controlling  the  quality 
and  purity  of  the  food  supply  of  that  city  and  in  order  to  do 
this  most  effectively  it  has  considered  the  food  supply  as  a 
stream  and  e.xamines  this  stream  at  every  available  point 
from  producer  to  consumer. 

Obviously,  in  the  case  of  a  city,  it  can,  as  a  practical  propo¬ 
sition,  go  back  to  points  of  production  only  in  the  case  of 
certain  commodities  having  a  very  direct  public  health  bear¬ 
ing,  sue!'',  as  milk.  It  therefore  begins  with  the  sampling  of 
the  food-stream  as  the  food  comes  across  the  city  line.  The 
force  for  inspection  is  subdivided  into  a  number  of  districts, 
somewhat  on  the  plan  of  police  precincts  and,  in  addition, 
there  are  squads  assigned  to  special  work.  There  are  two 
permanent  squads,  one  of  which  is  assigned  to  the  railway 


and  steamship  terminals  (wliich  means,  in  New  York  Citx, 
largely  the  piers  on  the  Hudson  and  Fast  Rivers,  both  ii\ 
Manhattan  and  Brooklyn),  and  the  other  to  the  factories.  The 
duty  of  the  Terminal  Squad  is  to  prevent  unsound  or  dam¬ 
aged  foods  from  entering  the  city,  and  of  the  h'actory  Squad, 
which  also  has  charge  of  warehouses,  to  see  that  unsound- 
ness  originating  within  the  city  is  properly  controlled.  The 
Terminal  Squad  is  instructed  whenever  unsound  material  is 
found  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  for  this  unsoundness  and 
to  make  a  report  thereupon  with  a  view  to  correction  of  con¬ 
ditions  through  advice  to  shippers  or  transportation  com¬ 
panies. 


Lucius  P.  Brown. 


It  is  illegal  for  unsound  food  to  com.e  into  the  city.  There¬ 
fore,  when  a  lot  wholly  unsound  is  found,  it  is  at  once 
condemned  and  ordered  destroyed ;  a  lot  partly  unsound  is 
placed  under  embargo  and  the  holder  is  ordered  to  separate 
the  sound  from  the  unsound  portions.  Price  levels  will  then 
determine  whether  the  holder  will  carry  out  this  order  or 
abandon  the  goods  to  be  destroyed. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  condemned  food  in  New 
York  City  during  1917  contained  nutrients  sufficient  to  have 
fed  for  the  whole  year  one  of  Uncle  Sam’s  regiments  of 
8,77.5  men. 

Examples  of  Marketing  Wastes. 

Tt  will  he  interesting  and  profitable,  i\lr.  Brown  con¬ 
tinued,  to  go  into  the  details  of  some  of  the  cases 
reported  by  this  Terminal  Squad. 

B'or  instance,  on  June  "28  and  29,  1917,  three  cars  of  potatoes 
from  Florida  arrived  at  Pier  28,  North  River,  in  bad  condi-* 
tion.  They  were  ordered  overhauled,  and  because  the  com¬ 
mission  merchant  consignee  refused  to  overhaul  promptly  all 
of  one  car  had  to  he  destroyed.  These  potatoes  were  packed 
and  shipped  while  wet  into  double-headed  barrels,  insuffi- 
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ciently  ventilated,  and  therefore  heated  wliile  in  transit.  Not 
only  "did  the  shipper  lose  the  barrels  which  were  destroyed 
but  he  had  to  take  a  price  lower  than  the  market  for  subse¬ 
quent  perfectly  good  shipments  because  buyers  were  afraid 
of  his  line,  as  he  advised  me  in  a  letter. 

We  should  not  expect  this  kind  of  loss  in  canned  goods  but 
6,500  pounds  (164  cans)  out  of  a  carload  of  tomato  paste, 
packed  in  5  gallon  cans,  was  found  on  November  10,  at  Pier 
28  in  bad  condition.  These  cans  had  been  placed  in  the  car 
without  being  crated  and  wdthout  braces  or  boards  to  prevent 
shocks  in  shipment.  The  consequence  was  that  the  cans  in 
the  lower  tiers  parted  at  the  joints  from  the  weight  on  them 
and  a  large  member  of  the  others  were  punctured,  as  a  result 
of  impropefi  slowing  while  in  shipment: 

Harrons,^  b'r  so-called  Italian  chestnuts,  are  now  being 
shipped  in  large  numbers  from  Spain  and  Portugal.  There 
is  a  large  accumulation  of  these  nuts  awaiting  transportation 
and  the  United  States  appears  to  be  the  chief,  if  not  the 
only  market.  The  ships  are  ill-ventilated,  when  any  ships  at 
all  are  available,  and  run  slowly  because  of  the  high  price 
of  coal.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  embargo  almost  all 
shipments  received  this  season  because  they  are  heated  and 
the  total  condemnations  amount  up-to-date  to  more  than 
2,000,000  pounds.  This  is  one  of  the  classes  of  waste  which 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  under  present  conditions, 
because  of  disturbances  produced  by  the  war.  The  same  thing 
is  true  of  a  recent  condemnation  of  some  1,000  barrels  of 
Spanish  grapes. 

An  instance  of  actual  conservation  is  involved  in  the  case 
of  T,300  boxes  of  lemons  last  June.  In  this  instance  the 
6wner  was  prevailed  upon  to  overhaul,  making  an’  a.etual  dif¬ 
ference  in  his  loss  of  $281.00,  while  an  analogous  instance  is 
that  of  29  barrels  of  potatoes  received  in  July  which  were 
turned  over  to  the  city  salvage  kitchen,  and  the  24  barrels'  of 
potatoes  recovered  sold  to  poor  people  at  a  price  of  one  cent 
per  pound.  Another  instance  .on  the  same  day  showed  that 
the  spoilage  of  87  bags  'of,.>p0tatoes  out  of  a  lot  of  25Q.  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  early  potatoes  were  shipped  in  burlap 
bags  when  they  should  have  been  shipped  in  ventilated  barrels. 
This  was  the  farmer’s  fault;  and  another  case,  where  the 
farmer  made  a  mistake  occurred  the  follo'(ving  month,  in 
which  three-fourths  of  a  shipment  of  200  barrels  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  was  left  after  digging  exposed,  to  rain  followed  by- stm, 
packed  when  thus  heated,  and  then  were  allowed  to  .  Stand  bn 
the  loading  track  for  several  days,  awaiting  a  track-Hiyer. 

A  loss  due  to  poor  jtidgment  of  the  best  marketing  section 
is  exemplified  by  the  large  shipments  of  cucumbers'  to'-  the 
New  York  market  during  the  week  ending  July  1st,  .resulting 
in  a  market  glut.  After  about  10,000  pounds'  had  been  sent 
to  city  institutions,  100,000  pounds  additional  wefe  dumped 
upon  the  Jersey  meadows  because  there  was  no  sale  for  them 
and  they  had  become  or  were  becoming  unsound. 

'  .  During  the  week  beginning  August  24,  there  arrived  at 
the  Spanish  Line  Pier  In  P)rooklyn,  125,000  pounds  of  onfons, 
partly  unsound,  and  the  consignees  refused  to  overhaul  them 
and  pay  the  duty.  More  than  40,000  pounds  could  have  been 
saved  by  volunteer  workers  but  for  the  fact  that  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  refused  to  waive  demand  for  duty  on  the  sound 
portions. 

For  the  past  year  there  has  been  an  excellent  market  for 
beans  at  high  prices,  the  result  being  that  large  shipments 
have  come  in  from  South  America,  India,  Manchuria,  etc. 
Some  of  these  beans,  particularly  those  from  South  America, 
are  infested  with  eggs  and  larvae  of  certain  weevils.  On 
storage  these  develop  and  the  infestation  spreads  from  the 
original  proportion  of  three  or  four  per  cent  of  the  lot  to 
fifty  per  cent  and  more.  These  flies  are  impartial  in  their 
tastes  and  will  infest  other  lots  of  beans  in  the  same  ware¬ 
houses,  whether  of  domestic  or  foreign  origin.  The  losses 
within  the  last  twelve  months  from  this  cause  run  to  millions 
of  pounds  and  there  is  the  additional  grave  danger  of  intro¬ 
ducing  such  dangerous  pests  into  our  own  fields.  All  this 
can  be  prevented  by  prompt  fumigation  of  the  beans  on  re¬ 
ceipt.  No  government  agencies  up  to  this  time  have  had  laws 
to  proceed  under  to  compel  such  fumigation,  although  the 
City  requires  that  they  be  fumigated  and  made  sound  l^efore 
actually  entering  trade.  • 

'J'hese  are  only  a  few  typical  instances,  and  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the,se  wastes  are  preventable.  The  im- 
])ortance  of  suitable  and  strong  containers  is  another 
side  of  the  question,  and  one  which  Mr.  Brown  said 
needs  great  emphasis.  So,  too,  with  losses  through' 
failure  to  grade  and  pack  properly.  Earmers  are  too 
prone  to  “load  potatoes  ‘field  run,’  plate  barrels  of 


apples  (])utting  the  baby’s  size  in  the  middle),  load 
specked  goods  with  the  sound.”  It  is  the  Western 
fruit-growers’  strict  attention  to  grading  and  packing 
which  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  compete  favorably 
with  the  less  attractive  Eastern-grown  products  in 
Eastern  markets. 

Wastes  at  Retailer’s  End. 

The  waste  at  the  retailer’s  end  is  chiefly  due  to 
neglect  of  stock  and  over-buying,  and  in  the  aggregate 
probably  amounts  to  a  very  great  deal.  \Trmin  and 
unsound  stuffs  contaminate  the  sound  .stock ;  dented 
or  discolored  cans  are  destroyed,  without  regard  to 
the  state  of  their  contents,  because  they  are  less  sal¬ 
able  than  bright,  undented  cans ;  where  food  is  sold 
in  very  small  portions,  as  in  the  case  of  quarter  loaves 
of  bread  in  large  cities,  the  cut  portion,  left  over  night, 
is  unsalable.  What  Mr.  Brown  calls  the  “fancies  of 
customers”  are  responsible  for  many  of  the  retailer’s 
losses. 

Waste  in  the  Kitchen. 

The  largest  wastes  of  all,  however,  are  in  the  kit¬ 
chen,  whether  in  the  private  family  or  the  restaurant. 

A  short  survey  made  in  New  York  in  July,  1917,  of  the 
amount  of  food  thrown  into  the  garbage  pail  shows  how  much 
we  actually  throw  away.  Gar1)age  varies  greatly  in  its  com¬ 
position  and  the  amount  of  waste  will  vary  with  the  race  of 
the  consumer,  with  the  actual  price  of  foods,  and  with  the 
scale  of  living.  Even  giving  all  due  allowance  to  these  limi¬ 
tations,  this  survey  is  very  illuminating.  It  was  made  by 
accompanying  the  garbage  collectors  on  their  rounds,  sort¬ 
ing  out,  estimating  and  listing  the  kind  and  amount  of  food 
found  in  the  garbage  cans.  Some  27  per  cent  of  material 
was  found  which  was  fit  for  use  when  thrown  into  the  gar¬ 
bage  pail,  giving  an  average  value  per  pound  of  the  whole 
of  2'Vz  cents  or  $56.00* per  ton  load.  If  the  amount  and  value 
of  this  be  discounted  20  per  cent  we  reach  the  huge  sum  of 
$15,945,520  or  a  value  sufficient  to  buy  food  for  136,520  people 
for  a  year.  Of  this  waste  about  one-third  is  bread  and  about 
half  as  much  is  meat,  the  rest  being  vegetables,  beans,  and 
so  forth.  The  waste  is,  of  course,  greatest  in  well-to-do  sec¬ 
tions  and  there  is  little  waste  by  the  poorer  families.  In  the 
latter  case- it  consists  mostly  of  vegetal3le  tops  and  trimmings 
which  the  French  would  use.  The  redeemable  values  vary 
from  1.4  cents  in  the  poorer  section  of  the  city  to  3.5  cents 
in  the  more  well-to-do.  The  medium  wage-earner,  the  small 
business  man  or  the  rich  man  appears  to  be  the  worst  offender. 

One  sin  of  which  some  hotels  are  unquestionably  guilty  is 
the  burning  of  garbage  as  the  easiest  way  to  get  rid  of  it. 
It  should,  of  course,  be  utilized  for  its  fat  and  feeding  value 
for  animals.  The  hotels  apparently  have  much  to  answer 
for  to  the  Food  Administration,  if  we  are  to  credit  the  news¬ 
paper  reports  which  indeed  are  confirmed  by  the  observation 
of  all  of  us  who  have  occasion  to  deal  with  them.  Their 
offenses  are  based  on  a  desire  to  get  and  keep  business.  Here 
again  the  customer  is  responsible  and  we  have  to  condemn 
the  hotel  proprietors  possibly  for  nothing  except  lack  of  back¬ 
bone  and  a  failure  to  get  together  among  themselves,  so  as 
to  eliminate  unfair  competition.  Our  own  investigations 
last  summer  showed  that  there  are  entirely  too  many  side 
orders  and  side  dishes  served,  the  portions  were  unneces¬ 
sarily  large,  there  was  a  great  waste  of  the  expensive  and 
necessary  milk,  butter,  cream  and  eggs  in  the  making  of 
fancy  pastry  and  at  that  time  there  was  an  enormous  waste 
of  bread  which  was  sold  after  one  day  old  for  hog  and 
chicken  feed.  The  latter  practice  has  now  practically  been 
stopped,  I  believe. 

The  more  intangible  losses  due  to  unlialanced  rations,  to 
poor  cooking  and  to  the  lack  of  a  prooer  system  in  the 
kitchen,  are  probably  very  much  larger  than  the  wastes  in 
garbage,  but  there  is  no  means  at  hand  of  estimating  them. 

Waste  Due  to  Non-Essential  Industries. 

Erom  a  war-time  standpoint,  Mr.  Brown  laid  a 
heavy  food  wastage  at  the  doors  of  non-essential  food 
industries.  He  denied  that  the  candy  shops  “serve 
any  other  urgent  economic  need  than  that  of  an  occa¬ 
sional  physician,”  or  that  the  soft  drink  stands  make 
“any  notable  contribution  to  the  national  nutrition.” 
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He  ([uestioned  the  value  of  free  manufacture  or  exces¬ 
sive  use  of  condiments,  urging  a  gradual  reduction 
iu  output  of  non-essential  industries  until  a  war-time 
basis  is  attained.  (Government  power  to  punish  wilful 
wasters,  whether  ])uhlic  or  private,  as  in  England,  Mr. 
Brown  believed  should  he  granted  at  once. 

Reverting  to  the  subject  of  marketing  wastes,  Air. 
Brown  listed  the  causes  of  a  purely  economic  nature 
as  below : 

(a)  In  marketing  at  country  points:  lack  of  knowledge  ot 
market  conditions  and  of  prices  on  the  part  of  farmers  ;  an 
unnecessary  number  of  local  buyers;  abuse  of  mono])oly  pow¬ 
er  when  there  is  only  one  buyer  and  of  price  agreements 
when  there  are  several  buyers ;  poor  business  management ; 
poor  roads. 

(b)  In  the  wholesale  trades:  opportunity  for  sharp  practice 
and  fraud;  lack  of  adecpiate  inspection  system;  lack  of  ade¬ 
quate  price  quotations  system;  insufficient  means  of  procur¬ 
ing  and  disseminating  information  on  crop  and  market  con¬ 
ditions  and  crop  movements ;  lack  of  uniformity  of  methods, 
customs,  grades,  packages,  and  so  forth,  as  between  different 
markets;  control  of  auction  companies  by  cliques,  and  so 
forth. 

(c)  In  the  transportation  end:  ill  adjustment  of  rates  be¬ 
tween  localities  and  between  commodities;  lack  of  uniformity- 
in  making  adjustments  of  claims  for  damage;  unfair  icing 
charges,  and  so  forth. 

(d)  In  the  retail  system,  which  is  the  most  expensive  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  marketing  system ;  dishonesty  in  weights  and 
misrepresentation  as  to  quality:  overstocking;  too  little 
credit;  delay  in  payment  for  goods  bought  from  wholesalers; 
unnecessary  duplication  of  delivery  and  other  equipment  and 
services. 

The  retailer,  however,  is  not  responsible  for  all  his 
excessive  costs.  The' desire  of  consumers  for  expen¬ 
sive  services  like  prompt  delivery  of  small  orders  is 
one  of  the  chief  causes  of  lost  motion  in  food  distri¬ 
bution. 

Remedies  Suggested, 

When  the  cjuestion  of  remedies  is  considered,  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  that  causes  of  waste  are  very 
numerous  and  very  diverse  and  that  no  simple,  single 
solution  can  be  found.  The  economic  and  probably 
many  of  the  physical  wastes  may  be  remedied  in  the 
four  directions  of  :  (  t  )  co-operation  among  farmers 
and  among  consumers;  (2)  associated  effort  on  the 
part  of  middlemen;  (3)  education;  (4)  government 
regulation. 

For  farm  losses,  education  concentrated  on  grading 
and  packing  would  be  a  great  aid.  For  the  shortage  of 
farm  labor  the  new  government  labor  agency  will  af¬ 
ford  relief.  For  reduction  of  transportation  losses 
Mr.  Brown  counted  on  the  co-ordination  of  the  rail¬ 
ways  under  federal  operation,  making  terminals  now 
used  by  only  one  or  two  systems  available  to  all  rail¬ 
roads  and  thus  causing  prompter  deliveries  and  short¬ 
er  hauls,  and  on  putting  an  end  to  the  practice  of 
holding  loaded  cars  for  a  rise  in  the  market  or  for 
use  as  warehouses. 

I  urning  over  partly  unsound  goods  to  volunteer 
associations  for  canning  or  direct  sale  at  reduced 
prices  would  result  in  a  certain  degree  of  salvage, 
while  eliminating  the  labor  cost  of  salvage  and  costing 
the  association  nothing.  Such  foodstuffs  might  al,=;o 
be  turned  over  to  city  departments  which  buy  or  sell 
food,  or  to  charities.  On  imported  foods  the  claims 
of  the  Treasury  Department  for  duty  must  not  be 
overlooked  and  the  duty  should  be  remitted  on  good.^ 
not  sold  for  profit.  Air.  Brown  continued: 

Little  which  has  not  already  been  said  can  be  named  now 
as  to  a  remedj'  for  the  defects  in  retailing.  Most  of  ns 
have  our  own  ideas  about  this  end  of  the  business  and  if 
some  of  them  were  applied  by  each  one  of  us  in  our  sphere 
of  activity  as  customers  we  should  unquestionably  make  some 


progress.  We  are  all  willing  enough  to  let  somebody  else 
do  such  things  hut  most  of  us  dislike  to  make  the  effort 
ourselves. 

Debydration,  Air.  Brown  said,  as  a  method  of  con¬ 
servation  deserves  very  es])ecial  mention.  Between 
six  and  seven  hundred  dehydrating  plants  are  now 
operating  in  Germany.  All  over  the  world  before  the 
great  development  of  canning  in  the  past  fifty  years 
this  process  was  used  on  a  household  scale.  Experi¬ 
ments  by  the  New  York  City  Health  Department  last 
summer  showed  that  the  cost  of  dehydration  was  rea¬ 
sonable  and  that  “the  product  left  little  to  be  desired 
and  when  reconstituted  was  for  most  purposes  fully 
the  equal  of  fresh  material.”  The  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  a  development  of  this  system  in  tliis 
country  Mr.  Brown  gave  as  follows : 

(a)  The  utilization  of  surplus  now  remaining  in  growing 
districts,  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  cannot  he  shipped 
in  fresh  condition,  such  reasons  being,,  chiefly,  too  rapid  ripen¬ 
ing  for  the  market  to  absorb,  difficulty  of  obtaining  labor, 
and  unfavorable  weather  conditions  preventing  shipment. 

(b)  A  very  considerable  development  of  the  consumption 
of  vegetables  in  America,  thus  relieving  the  present  defective 
character  of  our  dietary  in  this  respect  as  compared  with 
that  of  European  nations. 

'(c)  Consequent  increase  in  production  of  vegetables. 

(d)  And  proceeding  from  these,  a  lesser  consumption  of 
stable  foods,  such  as  grain,  meats,  and  so  forth. 

(e)  Finally,  enabling  the  poor  in  the  cities  to  purchase 
vegetables  the  year  round. 

The, chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  development  of 
such  an  industry  Mr.  Brown  believed  to  be  the  fact 
that  there  is  at  this  time  no  market  in  civilian  life 
ready  for  such  materials.  However,  this  need  not, 
he  said,  deter  persons  who  may  be  thinking  of  devel¬ 
oping  the  industry,  since,  for  any  amount  which  can 
possibly  be  produced  within  the  next  two  or  three 
yearL  the  American  and  Allied  armies  will  furnish 
more  demand  than  can  be  possibly  supplied.  The 
French  army  uses  per  man  about  one-half  pound  a  day 
of  this  material,  the  Germans  even  more,  both  of  them 
in  the  form  of  soups  and  stews.  Certain  elements  !n 
immigrant  American  life  use  such  dishes  for  a  large 
part  of  their  dietary  and  Air.  Brown  believed  that  no 
great  educational  campaign  would  be  needed  to  start 
a  considerable  buying  movement  among  the  public. 

During  the  past  season  farmers  and  truck-growers 
did  their  duty  in  increased  production,  particularly  of 
perishables,  but  consumers  could  not  use  up  a  good 
portion  of  these  and,  consequently,  much  complaint 
was  made  of  these  crops  going  to  waste  and  losing 
money  for  the  producers.  Air.  Brown  said  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  rest  of  the  country  to  supplement  these 
agricultural  efforts  by  establishing  small,  inexpensive 
dehydrating  units  near  production  centers,  and  that 
they  can  be  most  profitably  located  in  combination 
with  canneries,  mills,  or  other  manufacturing  units 
furnishing  buildings  and  power. 

In  conclusion  Air.  Brown  called  attention  to  the 
following  wastes:  we  use  only  a  very  small  portion 
of  our  corn,  oats  and  barley  crops  for  food  purposes 
— where  other  countries  use  a  very  much  higher  pro- 
])ortion  ;  we  feed  our  cheapest  source  of  animal  pro¬ 
tein,  skim  milk — which  makes  up  over  one-fourth  of 
our  entire  milk  supply — to  animals ;  too  much  food 
goes  into  arts  like  starch,  sizing,  foundry-coves,  and 
so  forth ;  and  we  could  produce  a  vastly  greater 
amount  of  various  oil-seeds  to  prevent  our  suffering 
from  “that  fat-hunger,  which,  rather  than  protein - 
hunger,  has  been  the  greatest  hardship  in  Germany.” 
.Slack  loading  of  cars  and  improper  stowing  are  also 
responsible  for  a  great  waste  of  foodstuffs. 


Storing  Canned  Foods  in  the  Open  Can 

By  W.  D.  Bigelow, 

Chief  Chemist,  hJational  Canners’  Association. 


OXK  of  the  most  frequent  (luestions  that  is  asked 
regarding  canned  foods  is  whether  there  is  any 
objection  to  storing  in  the  open  can  the  nnnsed 
portion  of  a  can  of  food.  This  method  of  storage  is 
applicable  to  condensed  milk,  since  it  is  a  sticky  fluid, 
almost  a  ]iaste,  and  is  not  easily  transferred  to  another 
receptacle.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to 
punch  two  holes  in  the  top  of  the  can  and  pour  the 
milk,  as  desired,  from  the  can.  It  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand  why  the  advisability  of  storing  other  articles  of 


W.  D.  Bigelow. 


food  in  the  open  can  should  ever  arise.  That  methou 
of  storage  is  not  convenient  and  appears  to  have  no 
advantage.  A  partly-filled  can  is  unattractive  and 
there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why  a  can  should 
not  be  emptied  as  soon  as  it  is  opened. 

Frequent  inquiries  show  the  interest  in  this  ques¬ 
tion.  however,  to  be  so  great  that  it  was  thought  worth 
while  to  make  a  study  of  the  matter  in  the  laboratory. 
^Moreover,  from  time  to  time  general  articles  on  the 
subject  of  food  appear  in  the  press,  warning  consu¬ 
mers  against  leaving  food  in  the  open  can.  Such  writ¬ 
ers  picture  evil  results  of  various  kinds  that  may  fol¬ 
low  the  practice  mentioned.  Usually  these  results  are 
stated  in  an  indefinite  manner,  but  occasionally  writers 
become  more  definite  and  sometimes  have  mentioned 
the  use  of  food  left  in  the  open  can  as  a  frequent  cau<^e 
of  ‘‘ptomaine”  poi.coning.  At  first  thought  that  sug¬ 
gestion  would  appear  so  preposterous  as  to  be  un¬ 


worthy  of  notice.  We  must  bear  in  mind,  however, 
that  many  consumers  do  not  understood  that  food 
poisoning  is  due  to  bacteria  and  that  food,  therefore, 
cannot  be  influenced  bv  Jd^i-kind  of  dish  in  which  it  is 
kept. 

It  was  desired  to  study  the  question  by  following 
the  practice,  as  nearly  as  possible,  of  a  home  that  might 
store  foods  in  the  open  can  for  a  day  or  two  after 
the  can  was  ojiened.  Flnfortunately,  it  was  not  foumi 
practicable  to  do  this.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  known 
that  the  tin  taken  up  by  food  is  not  uniformly  dis¬ 
tributed  in  a  food  consisting  of  solid  and  liciuid  por¬ 
tions,  as  most  canned  foods  do.  The  solids  usually 
contain  more  tin  than  the  liquid  jiortion.  If,  there¬ 
fore.  we  would  dip  successive  portions  of  food  from 
a  can  at  various  intervals,  the  different  portions  might 
not  have  the  same  tin  content  at  the  beginning  of  the 
investigation.  Moreover,  one  can  frequently  does  not 
hold  enough  food  for  the  number  of  examinations  we 
desired  to  make.  It  was  found  best,  therefore,  to  take 
a  sufficient  number  of  cans  to  get  the  amount  of  sam- 
])le  we  desired,  open  them,  comminute  their  contents 
either  with  a  meat  grinder  or  by  hand  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  jiroduct,  and  mix  thoroughly  so 
that  an  adecfua^'e  sub-sample  could  be  obtained  for 
analysis.  The  remainder  was  stored  in  one  or  more 
cans,  as  the  case  might  be,  until  a  second  sub-sample 
was  desired.  The  sample  was  then  taken  from  the 
cans,  thoroughly  mixed,  and  the  second  sub-sample 
taken,  when  the  remainder  was  again  returned  to  the 
can.  This  ojieration  was  repeated  as  often  as  it  was 
found  advisable  to  rejieat  the  analysis.  The  results 
obtained  by  this  method  exaggerate  the  condition  that 
would  obtain  if  each  succeeding  portion  were  taken 
from  the  top  without  disturbing  the  food  remaining 
lower  in  the  can.  By  the  method  adopted  samples 
were  several  times  mixed,  thus  exposing  them  to  con¬ 
tamination  and  hastening  their  spoilage.  Moreover, 
after  each  examination  a  new  portion  of  the  food  was 
brought  in  contact  with  the  metal  of  the  container, 
instead  of  allowing  one  portion  to  remain  in  contact 
throughout  the  entire  period,  as  would  be  the  case 
when  handled  in  the  home.  F’or  both  reasons,  there¬ 
fore,  the  results  obtained  in  the  table  given  below  ex¬ 
aggerate  the  amount  of  tin  that  would  be  dissolved 
in  the  home  from  the  open  can. 

During  the  period  of  study,  the  samples  were  stored 
in  the  laboratory  at  room  temperature.  At  each  time 
of  sampling,  the  appearance,  odor  and  flavor  of  the 
samples  were  carefully  noted. 

The  methods  employed  for  the  determination  of 
acidity,  tin  and  iron  were  as  follows  : 

Acidity:  Forty  grams  of  the  samples  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  200  cubic  centimeter  graduated  flask.  The 
flask  was  filled  with  water,  stoppered,  and  its  contents 
shaken  repeatedly  until  diffusion  was  believed  to  be 
practically  complete ;  one-half  hour  is  usually  suf¬ 
ficient.  The  mixture  was  filtered  through  a  rib  filter 
and  TOO  cubic  centimeters  of  the  filtrate  transferred  to 
a  beaker  and  diluted  to  at  least  200  cubic  centimeters. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  this  solution  be  clear.  The 
starchy  liquid  obtained  with  some  foods  as,  for  in¬ 
stance,  canned  corn,  does  not  interfere  with  the  titra¬ 
tion.  To  this  solution  was  then  added  N/io  alkali 
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Foods  Stored  in  Open  Cans. 


Product 

Acidity 
cc.  N/10 
acid  per 

Storage  100  grams 

Indicator 

IViiili- 

grams 

tin 

per  kilo 

Milli¬ 
grams 
iron 
per  kilo 

Remarks 

Pumpkin  . 

ll.G 

Litmus 

321 

26 

Normal  odor  and  taste 

Pumpkin  . 

Litmus 

307 

26 

Normal  odor  and  taste 

Pumpkin  . 

iio 

Litmus 

311 

30 

Normal  odor  and  taste 

Pumpkin  ....... 

12.4 

Litmus 

314 

34 

Normal  odor  and  taste 

Pumpkin  . 

12.8 

Litmus 

352 

32 

Odor  mustv,  taste  stale 

Pumpkin  . 

12.8 

Litmus 

369 

34 

Odor  musty,  taste  stale 

Pumpkin  . . . 

.  .  ♦  . 

Litmus 

406 

30 

Pumpkin  . 

.... 

Litmus 

409 

32 

Pineapple  . 

.  . .  On  opening 

111.0 

Fhenolphthalein 

75.0 

8.0 

Normal  odor  and  taste 

Pineapple  . 

. . .  On  opening 

108.0 

Phenolphthalein 

76.0 

Normal  odor  and  taste 

Pineapple  . 

1  day 

108.0 

Phenolphthalein 

90.0 

9.0 

Normal  odor  and  taste 

Pineapple  . . 

1  day 

107.0 

Phenolphthalein 

114.0 

10.0 

Normal  odor  and  taste 

Pineapple  . 

2  day 

111.0 

Phenolohthalein 

100.0 

10.0 

Normal  odor  and  taste 

Pineapple  . 

2  day 

112.0 

Phenolphthalein 

104.0 

7.0 

Normal  odor  and  taste 

Pineapple  . 

3  day 

Phenolphthalein 

161.0 

9.0 

Odor  and  taste  fermented 

Pineapple  . 

3  day 

..)... 

Phenolphthalein 

153.0 

9.0 

Odor  and  taste  fermented 

Apples  . 

.  . .  On  opening 

61.8 

Phenolphthalein 

60 

9 

Normal  odor  and  taste 

Apples  . 

.  . .  On  opening 

61.6 

Phenolphthalein 

58 

8 

Normal  odor  and  taste 

Apples  . 

1  day 

62.8 

Phenolphthalein 

80 

9 

Normal  odor  and  taste 

Apples  . 

1  day 

60.4 

Phenolphthalein 

82 

9 

Normal  odor  and  taste 

Apples  . 

2  day 

62.8 

Phenolphthalein 

93 

9 

Odor  normal,  taste  slightlv  feimente' 

Apples  . 

2  day 

63.2 

Phenolphthalein 

90 

8 

Odor  normal,  taste  slightly  fermenter 

Apples  . 

.... 

Phenolphthalein 

129 

9 

N 

Apples  . 

Phenolphthalein 

129 

9 

Tomatoes  . 

. . .  On  opening 

46.5 

Litmus 

72 

8 

Normal  odor  and  taste 

Tomatoes  . 

. . .  On  opening 

.... 

Litmus 

63 

9 

Normal  odor  and  taste 

Tomatoes  . 

44.0 

Litmus 

63 

8 

Normal  odor  and  taste 

Tomatoes  . 

45.0 

Litmus 

74 

9 

Normal  odor  and  taste 

Tomatoes  . . 

2  dav 

59.0 

Litmus 

94 

9 

Normal  odor  and  taste 

Tomatoes  . 

.  .  2  day 

58.6 

Litmus 

93 

10 

Odor  musty,  taste  fermented 

Tomatoes  . 

3  day 

.... 

Litmus 

141 

9 

Tomatoes  . .  . 

3  day 

.  ,  . 

Litmus 

146 

9 

String  Beans 

.  .  On  opening 

9.7 

Phenolphthalein 

146 

15 

Odor  and  taste  normal 

String  Beans  . 

. .  .  On  opening 

Phenolphthalein 

143 

16 

Odor  and  taste  normal 

String  Beans  .  .  . 

1  day 

9.2 

Phenolphthalein 

'  145 

16 

Odor  and  taste  normal 

String  Beans  . . . 

1  day 

10.0 

Phenolphthalein 

131 

17 

Odor  and  taste  i^ormal 

String  Beans  . .  . 

2  day 

15.6 

Phenolphthalein 

146 

18 

—Odor  mustv,  taste  off 

String  Beans'  .  .  - 

....  2  dav 

16.4 

Phenolphthalein 

141 

18 

Odor  musty,  taste  off 

String  Beans  . .  . 

3  day 

«... 

Phenolphthalein 

167 

19 

String  Beans  . .  . 

3  dav 

Phenolphthalein 

153 

18 

Corn  . 

.  . .  On  opening 

18.0 

Phenolphthalein 

13 

15 

Odor  and  taste  normal 

Corn  . 

. . .  On  opening 

17.8 

Phenolphthalein 

11 

15 

Odor  and  taste  normal 

Corn  . 

1  day 

17.2 

Phenolphthalein 

20 

14 

Odor  and  taste  normal 

Corn . 

1  day 

17.6 

Phenolphthalein 

11 

15 

Odor  and  taste  normal 

Corn  . 

2  dav 

62.6 

Phenolphthalein 

13 

16 

Verv'  sour 

Corn  . 

2  day 

62.4 

Phenolphthalein 

15 

15 

Very  sour 

Corn  . 

.... 

Phenolphthalein 

9 

17 

Corn  . 

Phenolphthalein 

13 

16 

Kraut  . 

.  . .  On  opening 

94.8 

Phenolphthalein 

44 

52 

Odor  and  taste  normal 

Kraut  . 

...  On  opening 

95.8 

Phenolphthalein 

44 

50 

Odor  and  taste  normal 

Kraut  . 

1  day 

99.8 

Phenolphthalein 

52 

.50 

Odor  and  taste  normal 

Kraut  .  . 

1  day 

98.6 

Phenolphthalein 

50 

50 

Odor  and  taste  normal 

Kraut  . 

2  dav 

10.3.4 

Phenolphthalein 

86 

53 

Odor  slightlv  off,  taste  doubtful 

Kraut  . 

2  dav 

103.2 

Phenolphthalein 

63 

52 

Kraut  . 

.... 

Phenolphthalein 

115 

70 

Kraut  . 

3  dav 

.... 

Phenolohthalein 

in 

J 

until  it  was  just  alkaline  (phenolpthaliene  being  used 
as  indicator  in  some  cases  and  litmus  in  others,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  product).  One  cubic  centimeter 
additional  N / lo  acid  was  then  added,  the  solution  heat¬ 
ed  to  boiling  and  boiled  for  one  minute,  cooled  to  ap¬ 
proximately  room  temperature  and  N/io  alkali  added 
until  the  solution  was  again  neutral.  The  total  amount 
of  acid  added  less  the  amount  of  alkali  employed  was 
calculated  to  too  grams  of  sample. 

Tin:  The  tin  in  contents  was  determined  by  the 
Raker  volumetric  method  which  has  been  tentatively 
adopted  by  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists.  This  method  is  described  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists, 
\’olume  2  (1916),  No.  2,  page  173. 

Iron:  The  iron  in  contents  was  determined  by 
the  thio-cyenate  colorometric  method  of  Thomson  (J. 
C.  S.,  1885,  493:  Sutton  Volumetric  Analysis,  loth 
edition,  page  239). 


The  samples  for  this  determination  were  prepared 
in  the  following  manner : 

Transfer  the  filtrate  from  the  determination  of  tin 
to  a  beaker,  make  alkaline  with  ammonium  hydroxid, 
and  add  5  cubic  centimeters  of  ammonium  sulphid. 
Heat  the  solution  below  the  boiling  point  on  a  hot 
plate  until  the  iron  sulphid  coagulates  and  settles  to 
the  bottom.  Separate  the  precipitate  by  filtrations  and 
wash  on  filter  paper  with  cold  water  containing  15  oi; 
20  cubic  centimeters  of  ammonium  sulphid  per  liter. 
When  the  wash  water  has  stopped  dripping,  place  the 
funnel  with  filter  paper  on  a  graduated  flask  and  leave 
exposed  to  the  air  for  several  hours  to  permit  the  oxi¬ 
dation  of  the  precipitate.  Dissolve  the  iron  through 
the  filter  in  the  graduated  flask  with  hot  1-4  hydro¬ 
chloric  acid  and  thoroughly  wash  the  filter  with  hot 
water.  Dilute  this  solution  to  volume  and  determine 
the  amount  of  iron  in  an  aliquot  portion  by  the  method 
given  above. 
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If  the  solution  in  the  graduated  flask  is  colored  se¬ 
as  to  interfere  with  the  colormetric  determination  of 
iron,  it  is  transferred  to  a  porcelain  dish,  evaporated 
to  dryness,  ignited  to  destroy  organic  matter,  and  the 
residue  dissolved  by  digesting  in  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  and  again  transferring  to  the  graduated  flask. 
This  discoloration  often  occurs  with  meat  and  fish., 
and  with  such  products  it  is  often  more  convenient  to 
ignite  the  filter  paper  and  precipitated  iron  in  a  porce¬ 
lain  dish  instead  of  dissolving  through  the  paper  with 
hydrochloric  acid. 

It  will  be  noted  that  with  pineapples,  which  are  a 
very  acid  fruit,  and  to  a  somewhat  less  extent  with 
apples,  the  tin  content  increased  perceptibly  from  the 
beginning  of  the  study  until  the  fruit  began  to  fer¬ 
ment,  after  which  there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the 
amount  of  tin  dissolved.  With  pineapples,  this  change 
occurred  after  two  days’  storage,  and  with  apples  after 
one  day’s  storage.  In  both  cases  the  acidity  remained 
constant  until  the  fermentation  was  evident  to  taste 
and  smell.  With  apples  the  increase  of  acidity  was 
very  slight  after  standing  two  days,  though  the  fer¬ 
mentation  was  detected  by  the  taste.  The  pineapples 
were  not  titrated  after  they  began  to  sour.  With  the 
other  foods  there  was  no  noticeable  increase  in  the 
amount  of  tin  or  in  the  acidity  as  determined  by  titra¬ 
tion  until  the  decomposition  of  the  food  was  evident 
to  taste  and  smell. 

With  pumpkin  there  appeared  to  be  a  small  increase 
in  iron  content,  though  the  apparent  increase  is  so 
slight  it  may  be  due  to  analytical  error.  With  the 
other  foods  studied  the  amount  of  iron  did  not  increase 
perceptibly  as  long  as  the  analyses  were  made,  al¬ 
though  they  were  continued  in  all  cases  until  after  the 
food  had  ceased  to  be  edible.  The  aiuount  of  tin  in 
these  samples,  as  well  as  their  acidity  and  iron  con¬ 
tent,  was  normal  for  the  foods  in  question  and  the 
samples  were  representative  of  canned  foods  as  they 
reached  the  consumer.  The  odor,  taste  and  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  samples  remained  normal  until  decomposi¬ 
tion  began  and  hence  were  the  same  as  if  stored  in 
glass  or  porcelain.  Notwithstanding  the  severe  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  test,  the  iron  content  of  the  samples  was 
not  increased  and  the  increase  of  the  tin  content  was 
insignificant. 

Whpn  we  think  of  the  matter  it  is  difficult  to  say  in 
what  way  a  tin  can  differs  from  a  tin  pan  which  is 
used  in  many  homes  for  storing  foods  (especially 
milk).  The  whole-milk  supply  of  our  cities  is  held  for 
many  hours  in  tin  cans  with  loose-fitting  covers  thus 
permitting  free  ingress  of  air.  Moreover,  milk  cans 
are  very  heavily  tinned  and  hence  their  contents  would 
take  up  more  tin  than  from  a  receptacle  with  lighter 
coating,  as  is  true  of  canned  food  containers. 

On  general  principles,  the  storage  of  food  in  an  open 
can  is  not  good  housekeeping.  When  a  dish  in  which 
food  is  served  is  removed  from  the  table,  the  food 
remaining  is.  as  a  matter  of  course,  transferred  to  a 
smaller  dish.  This  is  done  partly  so  that  it  will  occupy 
less  space  in  the  refrigerator  and  partly  because  it 
looks  better.  When  a  can  of  food  is  opened,  its  con¬ 
tents  should  be  treated  in  the  same  manner  and  for 
the  same  reasons.  A  half  emptied  can,  with  particles 
of  food  adhering  to  the  upper  portion,  is  not  an  appe¬ 
tizing  sight.  The  ragged  edges  of  the  opening  detract 
still  further  from  its  appearance.  Eor  these  reasons 
and  for  no  other  a  can  should  be  emptied  when  it  is 
opened  and  what  remains  after  the  removal  of  a  por¬ 
tion  sufficient  for  a  meal  should  be  placed  in  a  dish  of 
suitable  size. 
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Standards  for  Preserves,  Jams,  Marmalades  and 

Jellies. 

The  Illinois  State  Food  Standard  Commission,  after 
months  of  investigation,  which  included  several  public 
hearings,  has  reached  the  following  conclusions  in 
regard  to  glucose  or  corn  syrup.  All  authorities  tes¬ 
tifying  before  the  Commission  agreed  that : 

First,  glucose  or  corn  syrup  is  a  perfectly  whole¬ 
some  article  of  food ; 

Second,  weight  for  weight  on  a  dry  basis,  the  food 
value  of  glucose  or  corn  syrup  is  substantially  the 
same  as  that  of  cane  sugar. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  Commission  believes 
that  cane  sugar  and  corn  syrup  should  be  permitted 
in  the  manufacture  of  preserves,  jams,  marmalades, 
and  jellies,  and  consequently  the  Commission  has 
formulated  the  following  standards: 

Preserve,  jam,  marmalade  is  the  product  made  from 
clean,  sound,  properly-matured,  and  prepared  fresh 
fruit  or  fruits,  sugar  (sucrose),  sugar  syrup,  honey 
or  corn  syrup,  with  or  without  spices  and  vinegar,  and 
containing  not  less  than  45  per  cent  of  fruit,  and  con¬ 
forming  in  name  to  that  of  fruit  used. 

The  name  of  fruit  or  fruits  and  sweetening  agent 
or  agents  shall  be  stated  on  label. 

When  more  than  one  fruit  is  used,  the  label  shall 
state  them  in  the  order  of  their  predominance. 

When  more  than  one  sweetening  agent  is  used  the 
label  shall  state  them  in  the  order  of  their  predomi¬ 
nance. 

In  all  cases  ingredients  named  on  the  label  must  be 
present  in  substantial  amounts. 

When  two  fruits  are  used  in  equal  amounts,  the 
name  of  the  cheaper  in  cost  of  the  two  shall  be  stated 
first  on  the  label. 

When  two  sweetening  agents  are  used  in  equal 
amounts,  the  name  of  the  cheaper  in  cost  of  the  two 
shall  be  the  first  sweetening  agent  to  be  stated. 

Fruit  jelly  is  the  semi-solid,  gelatinous  product 
made  by  boiling  clean,  sound,  properly-prepared  fruit 
and  sugar  with  water,  concentrating  the  expressed  and 
strained  juice,  to  which  sugar  (sucrose),  sugar  syrup, 
or  corn  syrup  is  added,  and  conforms  in  name  to  the 
fruit  used  in  its  preparations. 

The  name  of  fruit  or  fruits  and  sweetening  agent 
or  agents  shall  be  stated  on  label. 

When  more  than  one  fruit  is  used,  the  label  shall 
state  them  in  the  order  of  their  predominance. 

When  more  than  one  sweetening  agent  is  used, 
the  label  shall  state  them  in  the  order  of  their  pre¬ 
dominance. 

In  all  cases,  ingredients  named  on  the  label  must  be 
present  in  substantial  amounts. 

When  tw'o  fruits  are  used  in  equal  amounts,  the 
name  of  the  cheaper  in  cost  of  the  two  shall  be  stated 
first  on  the  label. 

When  two  sw'eetening  agents  are  used  in  equal 
amounts,  the  name  of  the  cheaper  in  cost  of  the  two 
shall  be  the  first  sweetening  agent  to  be  stated. 

The  above  regulations  shall  be  in  full  force  and 
effect  on  and  after  January  5,  1918,  or  until  amended 
or  revoked  by  the  order  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

^  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Charles  Adkins,  Director. 
John  B.  Newman, 

Walter  S.  Haines. 

Thomas  P.  Sullivan, 

Food  Standard  Commission. 


A  Critical  Review  of  the  Patriotic  Food  Show 

By  Mrs.  Mary  Swain  Routzahn, 

Department  of  Surveys  and  Exhibits,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  New  York  City. 

This  review  was  prepared  solely  as  an  office  memorandum  and  not  for  publication.  The  author 
agrees  to  share  these  informal  notes  with  our  readers  with  the  expectation  that  their  character  will 
not  be  misunderstood. — Editor’s  Note. 


The  Chicago  Foot!  Show  was  significant  liecatise 
it  was  a  patriotic  educational  enterprise,  and  it 
was  managed  as  such  throughout. 

The  plan  was  initiated  by  the  State  Council  of  De¬ 
fense,  whose  members  delegated  its  management  to  a 
business  man,  Mr.  Louis  Stumer.  Mr.  Stumer  gave 
his  services  and  carried  out  the  work  with  a  few  sal¬ 
aried  associates  and  a  number  of  volunteers. 

Floor  Plan. 

The  floor  plan  was  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
arrangements  that  I  have  seen.  The  scheme  was  a 
division  into  five  main  sections  of  jiroteins,  fats,  sugar, 
fruits,  vegetables  and  starches.  As  you  entered  the 
Coliseum  you  faced  a  semi-circular  group  of  five  at¬ 
tractively  decorated  archways  leading  into  the  five 
sections.  Over  each  archway,  in  large  illuminated  let¬ 
ters,  fully  6  inches  high,  was  the  name  of  the  section. 
As  you  entered  one  of  the  sections  you  found  a  dem¬ 
onstration  space,  running  the  full  length  of  it  (40 
feet )  with  an  aisle  on  either  side.  This  space  was  an 
oblong  surrounded  by  broad  counters.  Facing  the 
demonstration  booth,  on  two  sides,  were  a  series  of 
booths  containing  the  commercial  exhibits  appropriate 
to  that  section.  For  example,  when  you  had  passed 
through  the  arch  into  the  sugar  section,  in  the  center 
you  saw  demonstrations  of  the  preparation  of  foods 
with  the  use  of  sugar  substitutes.,  By  reference  to 
your  Patriotic  Cook  Book  you  found  the  numbered 
recipe  for  the  demonstration.  Across  the  aisle  on 
either  side  you  saw  displayed  samples  of  the  yarious 
sugar-saving  products  that  were  used  in  the  demon¬ 
stration. 

Along  the  walls  of  the  hall  were  government  ex¬ 
hibits  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Fisheries 
Bureau,  the  Army  and  Nayy,  and  so  on. 

This  scheme  made  it  simple  to  take  in  at  a  glance 
the  whole  Show  so  that  you  knew  what  there  was  to 
see  and  could  choose  what  you  would  give  your  atten¬ 
tion  to.  It  did  away  with  the  confusion  that  is  usually 
felt  in  an  exposition  where  there  is  a  bewildering 
array  of  booths  and  no  particular  logic  in  their  ar¬ 
rangement. 

Demonstrations. 

The  demonstrations  were  conducted  by  the  home 
economics  department  of  colleges  and  schools.  There 
were  students  of  the  schools  in  constant  attendance 
with  teachers  in  charge.  These  demonstrations  were 
made  especially  useful  by  the  sale  of  a  cook  book  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  Show  and  containing  recipes  demon¬ 
strated  at  the  Show.  The  cook  book  (72  pages)  sold 
for  ^  cents. 

The  two  ends  of  the  demonstration  space  were  used 
for  preparation  of  foods  and  the  sides  for  serving 
samples  of  these  foods  to  visitors  and  for  answering 
their  ciuestions.  Each  demonstration  booth  had  a  com¬ 
plete  kitchen  equipment. 

Uses  of  Signs. 

-All  of  the  signs  used  in  the  demonstration  booths 
and  in  the  Lmited  States  Food  Administration  exhibit 


were  supplied  by  the  Food  Show  management.  The 
demonstration  divisions  apparently  turned  in  as  much 
copy  as  they  wished  and  the  signs  were  made  up  on 
blank  white  cards  with  black  letters,  according  to  the 
sign  writers'  ideas  of  arrangement.  There  was  no 
attempt  to.  reduce  the  amount  of  copy  or  to  suggest  a 
lay-out  which  would  display  the  words  to  advantage. 
The  food  demonstration  booths  were  literally  plastered 
with  heavily-worded  signs  of  many  sizes  and  shapes 
that  took  away  considerably  from  the  attractiyeness  of 
their  appearance.  - .  An  opportunity  was  lost  here  in 
not  placing  this  sign  preparation  in  the  hands  of  an 
exhibit  director  who  would  on  the  one  hand  help  the 
exhibitors  to  make  their  material  more  interesting  and 
suitable,  and  on  the  other  hand  guide  the  sign  writers 
in  making  layouts  that  would  present  the  material 
more  attractively  and  clearly.  Again,  an  opportunity 
was  lost  in  not  providing  cards  more  attractive  in  ap¬ 
pearance  and  not  having  definite  rules  laid  down  as 
to  the  places  where  such  cards  could  be  displayed. 

The  Management. 

Initiated  by  the  State  Council  of  Defense. 

^Managed  by  a  volunteer  business  man.  Louis  Stu¬ 
mer. 

Exhibits  directed  by  Robert  G.  Gould,  publisher  of 
the  American  Food  Journal,  Chicago. 

Demonstrations  directed  by  Mrs.  Lynden  Evans, 
director  of  the  Chicago  School  of  Domestic  Science, 
assisted  by  the  following  schools  and  colleges : 

Illinois  University. 

Chicago  University. 

Chicago  Public  Schools. 

Lewis  Institute. 

Chicago  School  of  Domestic  Science. 

A  few  volunteer  committees  were  formed  for  the 
following  special  assignments : 

Sale  of  space. 

Advance  sale  of  tickets. 

Construction  and  decoration. 

Advertising  and  publicity. 

Auditing. 

Hostesses. 

There  was  no  attempt  to  organize  committees  on  a 
large  scale  or  to  get  work  done  through  committees. 

The  detail  work  was  very  largely  carried  out  by  the 
manager  himself  and  by  such  individuals  as  would 
give  their  time  liberally. 

It  was  expected  by  the  management  that  the  cost, 
estimated  at  about  $20,000.  would  be  covered  by  the 
sale  of  space  and  tickets.  Their  plan  in  case  of  a  sur¬ 
plus  was  to  use  it  for  patriotic  purposes. 

Commercial  Exhibits  of  Food  by  Manufacturers. 

The  sale  of  space  for  these  exhibits  was  managed 
bv  a  food  specialist  who  was  careful  to  admit  only 
such  exhibits  as  conformed  to  the  Food  Administra¬ 
tion’s  program.  Each  exhibitor  agreed  to  have  his 
exhibit  carefully  censored  and  to  conform  to  the  rules 
laid  down  as  to  what  claim  he  mieht  make  for  his 
product,  through  his  exhibit,  printed  matter,  and  dem¬ 
onstrations. 
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The  importance  of  having  a  show  of  this  kind  man¬ 
aged  by  a  non-commercial  group  was  strikingly  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  Chicago  Show.  It  was  necessary  in  a 
number  of  cases  to  censor  exhibits  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  even  after  the  Show  had  started,  displays  were 
entirely  changed  because  they  did  not  come  up  to  the 
requirements.  P'or  example:  one  packer  showed  a 
tempting  display  of  the  meats  whose  use  is  especially 
discouraged  by  the  Food  Administration.  This  ex¬ 
hibit  was  changed  to  one  showing  the  cheaper  cuts  of 
meats  and  the  kinds  and  the  substitutes  for  meat  that 
the  packer  had  for  sale. 

In  several  instances  the  extravagant  claims  of  the 
exhibitor  were  caught  up  and  stopped.  Further,  the 
commercial  exhibits  had  but  limited  significance  except 
as  the  exhibitofs  carried  out  suggestions  made  bv  the 
management.  The  manufacturers  as  a  whole  displayed 
very  little  imagination  and  originality  in  bringing  out 
the  features  of  their  products  that  are  most  significant 
for  food  conservation.  The  manager  of  the  Show 
told  me  that  if  he  had  it  to  do  over  again  he  would 
have  made  a  much  greater  effort  to  show  the  exhibit¬ 
ors  how  they  could  make  their  displays  educational 
and  at  the  same  time  good  advertising  for  themselves, 
then  left  to  work  out  the  idea  for  himself. 

Publicity. 

The  publicity  methods  used  were  chiefly  the  follow- 
ing : 

Newspaper  publicity. 

Newspaper  advertising. 

Advertising  through  billboard,  car  card  and  window 
card. 

Window  displays  'in  lar^e  department  stores. 

Sales  of  blocks  of  tickets  to  large  business  and 
manufacturing  houses. 

The  participation  of  large  numbers  of  ueople,  par¬ 
ticularly  school  children. 

T  wo  special  features  that  were  used  to  make  copy 
for  newspaper  use  were : 

A  daily  program  of  miwic  and  sneaking,  which  in¬ 
cluded  a  number  of  prominent  speakers. 

The  appointment  of  a  woman  prominent  socially 
for  each  day  with  a  group  of  assistants  selected  bv  her. 

.A  striking  feature  of  the  Show  that  made  good  copy 
v^as  the  mess  hall  conducted  bv  the  Army  on  exactly 
the  plan  used  in  the  Army  camps. 

The  advance  sale  of  large  blocks  of  tickets  was  a 
rarticularlv  good  method  for  increasing  attendance. 
Whereas  the  regular  admission  i^rine  was  25  cents, 
employers  and  others  could  obtain  tickets  in  advance 
for  15  cents  each.  Some  of  them  bought  tickets  num¬ 
bering  in  the  thousands  to  distribute  to  emploves.  De¬ 
partment  stores  sold  tickets  at  15  cents  in  advance  to 
their  customers. 

Window  Displays. 

-An  excellent  example  was  afforded  of  the  high  de- 
."■ree  to  which  window  trimmers  have  developed  ex¬ 
hibit  technicue  in  comparison  with  the  exhibitors  and 
educational  leaders. 

In  connection  with  the  Show  the  larger  department 
stores  each  devoted  one  window  to  a  displav  on  food 
conservation.  Comparing  these  windows  with  the  dis¬ 
plays  at  the  Show  itself,  one  would  be  immediatelv 
struck  with  the  contrast  between  the  effectiveness  of 
the  windows  and  utter  ineffectiveness  of  most  of  the 
exhibit  displays.  Each  of  the  window  trimmers  had 
an  idea  which  he  carried  out  with  attention  to  every 
detail.  One  or  two  of  them  had  exhibits  that  were 
rmong  the  best  I  have  seen  at  any  time.  Incidentally 


I  learned  that  the  Food  Show  management  had  first 
approached  the  managers  of  the  department  stores  and 
having  obtained  their  consent,  arranged  a  meeting  of 
window  trimmers.  At  this  meeting  the  purpose  of  the 
Food  .Administration  was'  given  and  such  literature  as 
they  desired  distributed.  Each  window  trimmer  was 
then  left  to  work  out  the  idea  for  himself. 

Summary  of  Criticisms  of  the  Show. 
Favorable  Features:  • 

1.  The  control  of  the  whole  enterprise  by  a  non¬ 
commercial  committee  interested  solely  in  making  it 
an  effective  educational  enterprise. 

2.  The  prominent  featuring  of  the  educational  dem¬ 
onstrations  with  the  commercial  exhibits  made  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  demonstrations. 

3.  The  excellent  scheme  by  which  the  cook  book 
was  made  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  demonstrations. 
A  number  posted  in  each  demonstration  booth  corre¬ 
sponded  to  the  number  of  the  recipe  in  the  cook  book, 
thus  visitors  took  home  directions  for  carrving  out 
what  they  saw. 

4.  The  excellent  floor  plan  and  the  attractive  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  whole  Show. 

5.  The  excellent  exhibit  of  the  Army  in  the  form 
of  a  mess  hall,  serving  meals  to  visitors. 

6.  The  window  exhibits  in  department  stores  as  an 
advance  advertising  feature. 

7.  The  advance  sale  of  blocks  of  tickets  through 
commercial  and  manufacturing  firms  and  schools. 

Bad  Features : 

Unfavorable  Features: 

1.  The  lack  of  provision  for  effective  exhibits  in 
connection  with  the  demonstrations. 

2.  The  unattractive  and  badly  arranged  signs  used 
in  the  demonstration  booths  which  contrasted  with  the 
finished  appearance  of  the  construction  and  equipment. 

3.  Insufficient  use  by  the  majority  of  the  commer¬ 
cial  exhibitors  of  opportunities  for  making  their  ex¬ 
hibits  educational. 

4.  The  lack  of  training  of  the  demonstrators  to 
meet  the  audience  and  get  over  to  them  the  significant 
features  of  their  demonstration.  (This  mav  have  been 
improved  as  the  Show  progressed.  My  judgment  is 
based  on  the  first  two  days  of  the  Show  only.) 

5.  The  musical  program  given  throughout  the  aft¬ 
ernoon  and  evening  which  made  it  extremely  hard  for 
the  demonstrators  to  be  heard.  The  music  was  in 
direct  competition  to  the  educational  work  of  the 
Show. 

Legislatures  in  Session. 

The  Sixty-fifth  Congress,  Second  Session,  now  in 
session  at  Washington,  convened  on  December  3,  1917, 
and  will  adjourn  at  noon  on  March  4,  1919: 


The  following  legislatures 

are  now  in 

session  or 

will  be  in  session  this  year : 

* 

Legislature 

State 

Convenes  at 

Date 

Duration 

Georgia  . 

.Atlanta  . 

.  .  nO  davs 

Kentucky  .... 

.  Frankfort  .  . . 

.  .  Ian. 

8.  .  . 

.  .  60  davs 

Louisiana  .... 

.  Baton  Rouge. 

.  .May  13.  .  . 

.  .60  davs 

Alaryland  .... 

.  Annapolis  .  . . 

. . Tan. 

2.  . . 

.  .  QO  days 

Alassachusetts. 

.  Boston  . 

.  .  Tan. 

2.  . 

.  .  .  No  limit 

Mississippi  ... 

. Tackson  . 

.  .  Tan. 

8.  .  . 

.  .  60  davs 

New  lersey.  . . 

.  Trenton  .  .  .  . 

8.  . , 

.  .  .  No  limit 

New  A^ork.... 

.  Albanv . 

.  .  Tan. 

0 

.  .  .  No  limit 

Rhode  Island.. 

.Providence  .. 

. . Tan. 

I .  .  . 

South  Carolina 

.  Columbia  .  .  . 

. .  Tan. 

8.  . 

. .  .  No  limit 

Virginia . 

.  Richmond  .  . 

. .Jan. 

9.  . . 

.  .  90  davs 

Report  of  the  Chicago  Patriotic  Food  Show 

By  Louis  M.  Stumer, 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  in  Charge  of  the  Patriotic  Food  Show. 


The  I’atriotic  Food  Show  held  in  the  Chicago 
Coliseum,  January  5  to  13,  1918,  was  under  the 
direction  of  a  committee  of  forty  members  ap- 
jiointed  by  the  Illinois  State  Council  of  Defense.  This 
Committee  was  composed  of  business  and  professional 
men,  food  manufacturers,  distributors  and  retailers, 
domestic  science  experts,  housewives  and  others.  After 
broadly  outlining  the  purpose  and  plans  of  the  Show, 
the  actual  work  of  development  and  arrangement  was 
turned  over  to  an  executive  committee  of  six  members, 
which  opened  offices  about  December  i,  1917. 

One  of  the  first  things  the  Executive  Committee  did 
was  to  prepare  a  budget  of  probable  income  and  ex¬ 
pense.  The  amounts  that  could  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  accrue  from  the  sale  of  space  and  from  ad¬ 
missions  were  estimated.  Against  these  receipts  were 
entered  in  proper  classification  the  amounts  to  be  spent 
for  different  purposes,  such  as  rent  of  building,  con¬ 
struction  costs,  signs  and  decorations,  etc.  Such  other 
items  of  expense  as  developed  from  time  to  time  were 
immediately  added  under  the  proper  classification  in 
the  budget,  so  that  at  all  times  a  graphic  chart  of  the 
finances  was  available.  This  budget  was  faithfully 
adhered  to  with  the  result  that  the  final  balance  sheet 
contained  no  disastrous  surprises. 

Fundamental  Purpose  of  the  Show. 

The  slogan,  “What  to  eat  and  how  to  cook  it,”  was 
accepted  as  correctly  epitomizing  the  aims  of  the 
Show.  Two  divisions  of  activity  were  thus  recog¬ 
nized — first,  a  display  of  manufacturers,  distributors 
and  retailers  of  commercial  foods  that  best  meet  pres¬ 
ent  needs ;  second,  a  complete  and  authoritative  series 
of  demonstrations  by  experts,  showing  how  to  con¬ 
serve  the  foods  needed  by  our  soldiers  and  Allies,  and 
teaching  the  right  preparation  and  use  of  the  foods 
advocated  by  the  United  States  Food  Administration. 

The  arrangement  of  exhibit  space  and  the  plans  for 
educational  demonstrations  were  made  in  accordance 
with  the  five  chief  groups  into  which  foods  are  divided, 
namely,  proteins,  fats,  sugars,  fruits  and  vegetables, 
and  cereals.  A  rectangular  demonstration  section  was 
planned  for  each  group,  paralleled  on  either  side  by 
spaces  for  the  commercial  display  of  such  food  prod¬ 
ucts  as  might  properly  be  classified  with  each  particu¬ 
lar  group.  This  arrangement  utilized  the  central  show 
space,  leaving  the  space  along  the  walls  for  other  com¬ 
mercial  and  educational  exhibits. 

Sale  of  Exhibit  Space. 

As  soon  as  the  general  plan  was  approved,  diagrams 
of  the  floor  space  were  printed  and  submitted  to  all 
concerns  whose  products  were  deemed  acceptable. 
Space  adjoining  the  demonstration  sections,  divided 
into  units  five  by  six  feet  with  a  few  ten  by  twelve 
feet  on  the  ends,  was  priced  at  $2.00  per  square  foot ; 
space  along  the  walls,  to  be  divided  to  suit  the  needs 
of  the  purchaser,  was  priced  at  $1.50  square^  foot. 
A  brief  statement  of  the  purposes  of  the  Show  and 
an  invitation  to  exhibit  were  sent  out  with  the  dia¬ 
grams. 

The  .  invited  exhibitors  embraced  manufacturers, 
wholesalers  and  trade  associations  all  over  the  country. 
In  soliciting  exhibits  stress  was  laid  upon  the  value  of 


the  enterprise  as  an  educational  and  economic  meas¬ 
ure,  making  the  commercial  appeal  secondary  to  pa¬ 
triotic  service. 

Local  prospects  were  approached  by  volunteer  work¬ 
ers  and  acquainted  with  the  plans.  -  Out  of  town  pros¬ 
pects  were  solicited  by  letter.  In  accepting  contracts 
for  space,  the  right  was  reserved  by  the  management 
to  so  classify  and  arrange  exhibits  as  would  best  serve 
the  purposes  of  the  Show.  One-third  of  the  contract 
price  of  space  was  required  to  be  paid  at  the  time  of 
signing  the  contract,  the  balance  being  due  a  few  days 
prior  to  the  opening  date. 

Admissions. 

The  admission  price  was  fixed  at  twenty-five  cents, 
children  under  sixteen  years  to  be  admitted  free  when 
accompanied  by  an  adult.  It  was  thought  that  this 
nominal  admission  would  be  sufficient  to  keep  away 
those  who  would  only  come  from  curiosity  if  no  ad¬ 
mission  was  charged,  or  if  the  price  was  fixed  as  low 
as  ten  or  fifteen  cents.  In  order  to  reach  such  people 
as  might  want  to  attend  yet  who  possibly  would  hesi¬ 
tate  at  spending  twenty-five  cents,  a  plan  was  evolved 
whereby  tickets  were  made  up  in  lots  of  five  hundred 
and  sold  in  advance  to  large  business  houses  at  a  spe¬ 
cial  rate  of  fifteen  cents.  The  concerns  purchasing 
these  tickets  then  undertook  to  distribute  them  among 
worthy  employees  for  whom  the  show  carried  a  valu¬ 
able  lesson  but  who  would  not  be  likely  to  come  at  their 
own  expense. 

This  plan  brought  a  ready  and  generous  response 
from  large  employers  and  no  doubt  was  instrumental 
in  bringing  thousands  to  the  Show  who  otherwise 
would  have  failed  to  receive  its  economic  and  patri¬ 
otic  message. 

Publicity. 

Publicity  and  advertising  were  directed  by  an  expert 
who  volunteered  his  services  and  took  ,  full  charge. 
A  professional  press  agent  was  employed  for  five 
weeks  to  write  the  news  publicity.  Carefully  pre¬ 
pared  articles  outlining  plans  as  they  developed  were 
submitted  to  the  leading  daily  papers.  From  day  to 
day  interesting  stories  of  the  Show  were  sent  out. 
Pictures  of  prominent  individuals  who  co-operated 
with  the  Committee  were  given  to  the  press,  as  well 
as  pictures  of  other  interesting  subjects  connected 
with  the  Show.  This  service  was  maintained  until 
the  close  of  the  Show  and  resulted  in  much  highly 
valuable  newspaper  publicity. 

Ten  thousand  six-color  posters,  twenty-two  by 
twenty-eight  inches,  from  a  design  made  especially 
for  the  occasion,  were  placed  in  store  window's  in  the 
down-towm  and  residential  business  sections.  One 
thousand  posters  carrying  the  same  design  w'ere 
erected  on  the  elevated  and  suburban  steam  railroad 
stations.  The  agencies  controlling  elevated  and  sur¬ 
face  car  advertising  generously  donated  space  for 
cards  in  every  car,  thus  reducing  the  expense  to  the 
Show  for  this  kind  of  advertising  to  only  the  cost  of 
printing  the  cards.  Thirty  large  painted  muslin  signs 
w^ere  erected  on  buildings  facing  prominent  street 
intersections  in  the  business  districts. 
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A  unique  and  valuable  advertising  medium  which 
attracted  much  attention  was  supplied  through  the 
courtesy  of  several  of  the  prominent  stores.  In  the 
windows  of  these  stores  during  the  week  preceding 
the  Show  original  and  well-planned  displays  were 
made  emphasizing  the  need  of  food  conservation  and 
calling  attention  to  the  Patriotic  Food  Show  as  teach¬ 
ing  this  conservation. 

Two  days  prior  to  and  during  the  Show  space  was 
taken  in  the  amusements  columns  of  the  daily  papers 
to  announce  each  day’s  special  features  and  to  gener¬ 
ally  advertise  the  Show. 

Demonstrations. 

The  program  of  demonstrations,  conveying  the  real 
message  of  the  Show,  was  held  to  be  a  matter  of 
first  importance.  Inasmuch  as  no  precedent  existed 
for  guidance  in  planning  this  feature,  the  imperative 
need  of  securing  expert  and  capable  guidance  was 
recognized.  A  special  Committee  on  Demonstrations 
was  appointed,  composed  of  five  women  from  the 
leading  domestic  science  institutions  of  the  State.  To 
this  Committee  was  delegated  authority  to  plan  the 
educational  program,  to  decide  what  lessons  should 
be  taught  and  to  program  the  demonstrations  to  be 
given.  The  securing  of  adequate  equipment  for  the 
five  large  working  units  and  the  organization  of  a 
force  of  skilled  demonstrators,  assistants,  etc.,  were 
additional  duties  resting  with  this  Committee. 

The  Committee  selected  a  capable  and  experienced 
executive  as  secretary,  who  immediately  came  into  the 
office  and  began  v/ork.  The  five  different  sections  for 
demonstrations  were  assigned  to  five  different  insti¬ 
tutions  for  direction,  as  follows :  proteins,  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois ;  fats,  to  the  School  of  Domestic 
Arts  and  Sciences ;  sugars,  to  Lewis  Institute ;  fruits 
and  vegetables,  to  the  Chicago  Normal  Schools ;  and 
cereals,  to  the  University  of  Chicago.  Later  on  a 
sixth  section  was  planned  for  menus  and  menu  mak¬ 
ing.  This  section  was  iDlaced  under  the  direction  of 
an  expert  in  these  lines. 

Each  of  the  above  institutions  entered  heartily  into 
the  spirit  of  the  enterprise.  A  capable  faculty  mem¬ 
ber  or  other  officer  was  delegated  to  direct  each  divi¬ 
sion  and  to  co-operate  with  the  Executive  Secretary. 
Within  a  very  short  time  an  almost  incredible  amount 
of  work  was  done  by  this  organization.  A  complete 
and  comprehensive  program  of  demonstrations  was 
mapped  out  for  each  section,  covering  the  salient 
points  to  be  emphasized.  A  total  of  322  recipes  was 
selected  and  examined  for  practical  worth  and  sci¬ 
entific  accuracy.  Plans  were  made  to  demonstrate 
these  recipes  in  the  working  sections  to  be  arranged 
in  either  end  of  each  demonstration  space.  A  center 
section  in  each  space  was  set  aside  for  graphic  and 
static  exhibits  of  many  kinds,  planned  to  teach  ob¬ 
jectively  some  of  the  vital  facts  necessary  to  a  com¬ 
plete  understanding  of  the  economic  processes  con¬ 
nected  with  the  food  problem.  Copy  was  prepared 
for  more  than  five  hundred  signs  and  placards  to  be 
used  in  explaining  the  demonstrations  and  exhibits. 
A  complete  force  of  demonstrators  and  attendants  was 
organized  for  each  section.  Plans  were  completed  for 
securing  the  food  materials  necessary.  Attention  was 
given  to  the  innumerable  details  arising  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  an  undertaking  of  this  size  and  importance. 
The  Executive  Secretary  of  necessity  maintained  con¬ 
stant  supervision  over  all  these,  activities. 

few  days  before  the  opening  an  experienced 
housekeeper  took  charge  of  assembling  materials  and 


equipment.  A  little  later  she  began  selecting  the  force 
of  maids,  porters  and  dishwashers.  Arrangements 
were  made  to  construct  two  kitchens  in  out-of-the-way 
corners  for  washing  utensils  and  dishes  so  that  this 
work  would  not  interfere  with  the  conduct  of  the 
demonstrations. 

Much  of  the  material  iised  was  donated  by  public- 
spirited  exhibitors,  but  many  things  had  to  be  bought. 
Only  the  Secretary  or  the  housekeeper  had  authority 
to  make  such  purchases.  Supplies  were  kept  in  a  cen¬ 
tral  storeroom  under  control  of  the  housekeeper. 
Those  in  charge  of  the  demonstrations  made  written 
requisition  for  such  materials  as  they  needed  from 
day  to  day.  At  the  close  of  the  show  materials  on 
hand  which  had  been  purchased  were  returned  for 
credit;  supplies  that  had  been  donated  were  turned 
over  to  charitable  organizations. 

Official  Recipe  Books. 

It  was  considered  that  the  work  of  the  Show  could 
be  greatly  increased  in  efficiency  and  scope  if  the  les¬ 
sons  taught  could  be  taken  directly  into  the  homes. 
Particularly  was  it  thought  necessary  to  print  the  of¬ 
ficial  recipes  for  the  further  and  future  guidance  of 
housekeepers.  After  considering  many  plans  it  was 
decided  to  issue  an  official  Recipe  Book  which  should 
be  sold  at  cost :  to  give  the  book  away,  it  was  be¬ 
lieved,  would  lessen  its  importance  to  the  recipient. 

The  first  part  of  the  book  contained  a  compre¬ 
hensive  statement  by  the  United  States  Food  Admin¬ 
istration  of  the  gravity  of  our  national  problem.  The 
relation  of  food  to  our  Allies  and  to  the  outcome  of 
the  war,  the  present  supply  of  foods  as  compared  with 
the  demand,  and  the  importance  of  every  individual 
doing  his  part,  were  some  of  the  subjects  discussed. 

Then  followed  a  plain  and  understandable  treatise 
on  food  values,  nutrition,  choice  of  foods  and  the  ad¬ 
justment  of  diet  to  meet  existing  conditions.  This 
part  of  the  book  was  written  by  a  recognized  authority, 
who  succeeded  admirably  in  placing  scientific  facts  in 
a  form  well  suited  for  general  reading. 

The  last  section  was  given  over  to  the  322  official 
recipes  previously  mentioned.  These  were  divided 
into  five  general  classes,  sometimes  headed  by  an  ex¬ 
planatory  paragraph  giving  general  information  of 
value  to  the  housekeeper.  The  book  contained  72 
pages  of  the  usual  book  size  and  was  neatly  bound  in 
a  durable  cover. 

These  books  were  sold  from  stations  located  at  in¬ 
tervals  throughout  the  Show.  Groups  of  women 
volunteered  their  services  to  handle  the  books  on  vari¬ 
ous  days.  The  price  was  five  cents,  which  covered  the 
cost  of  printing  and  compiling.  From  the  beginning 
the  book  met  Avith  hearty  favor  and  sold  far  in  excess 
of  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  its  compilers.  The 
first  edition  of  fifty  thousand  copies  went  so  rapidly 
that  another  edition  of  twenty-five  thousand  copies 
was  ordered  before  the  close  of  the  Show. 

United  States  Government  Co-operation. 

From  the  inception  of  the  Show,  the  co-operation 
of  the  United  States  Food  Administration  was  en¬ 
joyed.  An  executive  from  the  Illinois  branch  worked 
steadily  with  the  Committee,  his  assistance  not  only 
lending  the  prestige  of  federal  recognition  but  also 
being  productive  of  much  valuable  counsel  and  sug¬ 
gestion. 

Departing  from  its  policy  hitherto,  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  planned  an  exhibit  of  its  own  problems  and 
accomplishments  and  sent  two  experts  on  from  Wash¬ 
ington  to  supervise  the  display.  Needless  to  say,  this 
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showings  of  the  Government’s  activities  along  lines  of 
food  conservation  and  control  attracted  great  atten¬ 
tion. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
made  a  large  display  of  the  relations  of  agriculture 
to  food  production  and  values.  The  Bureau  of  Eish- 
eries  showed  some  of  the  fish  that  are  now  being  ad¬ 
vocated  as  desirable  foods.  A  model  fish  smoke-house 
in  operation  was  one  of  the  attractive  features  of  this 
exhibit. 

Both  the  Food  Administration  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  were  helpful  in  many  ways  besides 
their  exhibits.  Lecturers  and  speakers  from  both 
sources  appeared  on  the  daily  programs  from  time  to 
time. 

Lectures  and  Concerts. 

xN  large  auditorium  with  comfortable  chairs  and  a 
raised  platform  for  speakers  was  fitted  up  in  the 
Annex  Hall  opening  off  of  the  Show  proper.  In  the 
afternoon  from  3  :30  to  5  :oo  o’clock,  and  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  from  8:30  to  10:00  o’clock,  this  auditorium  was 
crowded.  Food  economists,  domestic  science  experts, 
government  authorities,  returned  British  officers, 
Americans  who  had  been  on  the  battle  front — all  took 
part  in  the  programs.  At  times  every  seat  was  taken 
and  the  aisles  crowded  with  standing  people. 

Jackies’  Band  of  thirty  pieces  from  the  Great 
Lakes  Naval  Training  Station  played  a  30-minute  con¬ 
cert  preceding  the  speaking  program  and  at  other 
times  played  in  the  main  building. 

The  entire  program  of  lectures  and  concerts  was 
directed  by  an  experienced  man  who  volunteered  to 
assume  full  charge  of  this  feature. 

United  States  Army  Exhibits. 

Perhaps  no  other  exhibit  attracted  the  crowds  as 
did  the  display  made  by  the  Quartermaster’s  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  Army.  This  exhibit 
showed  the  equipment  used  to  clothe,  feed,  house  and 
transport  soldiers.  Machine  guns,  motor  trucks,  gas 
masks  and  many  other  unusual  pieces  of  equipment 
formed  a  part  of  the  exhibit.  The  display  was 
planned  and  assembled  by  a  captain  from  the  local 
Quartermaster’s  division,  under  whom  was  a  squad 
of  fifteen  men  detailed  from  the  nearby  army  camps. 

The  mess  hall,  a  restaurant  in  the  basement,  was 
operated  by  army  cooks  with  army  equipment,  and 
served  army  rations  typical  of  the  rations  actuall)^ 
used  in  the  service.  Hundreds  of  meals  were  served 
here  daily  and  on  different  occasions  the  mess  hall  was 
forced  to  close  on  account  of  running  out  of  supplies. 

Special  Exhibits. 

In  addition  to  the  government  exhibits,  many  spe¬ 
cial  exhibits  occupied  space  along  the  walls.  In  one 
corner  was  a  complete  dehydration  plant  in  operation. 
How  fruits  and  vegetables  may  be  quickly  dried  and 
kept  indefinitely  without  the  use  of  sugar  was  dem¬ 
onstrated  daily. 

An  instructive  exhibit  of  milk  and  its  manufac¬ 
tured  products,  with  an  exposition  of  their  food  values 
and  importance  as  economical  elements  in  diet,  was 
made  by  the  National  Dairy  Council.  A  modern  ice 
cream  plant  in  operation  formed  a  part  of  this  exhibit. 

x4  complete  brine  refrigeration  plant,  driven  by  a 
20  horse  power  motor,  was  installed  and  operated 
constantly.  A  large  ice  box  for  the  display  of  fish 
was  constructed  in  the  protein  section  and  supplied 
with  refrigeration,  keeping  the  temperature  at  10  de¬ 
grees  Fahrenheit.  Refrigeration  was  also  supplied  to 
some  exhibitors  of  fresh  meats. 


The  Fuel  Conservation  Committee  of  the  State 
Council  of  Defense  illustrated  practical  ways  of  sav¬ 
ing  coal  and  distributed  literature  designed  to  con¬ 
vince  the  people  of  the  necessity  of  this  economy. 

The  Library  Section,  U.  S.  Food  Administration, 
under  the  Illinois  division,  installed  a  very  attractive 
display  to  show  how  this  agency  disseminates  in¬ 
formation  through  the  libraries  on  any  and  all  sub¬ 
jects  of  conservation. 

Several  commercial  exhibitors  showed  modern 
labor-saving  equipment  for  homes,  model  kitchens, 
etc.,  directing  attention  to  the  necessity  of  proper  fur¬ 
nishings  to  secure  the  highest  household  efficiency. 

General  Operation. 

The  assistance  of  experienced  showmen  helped  to 
make  the  actual  operation  of  the  Show  move  along 
without  friction.  All  construction  work,  signs  and 
decorations  were  installed  by  professional  contractors 
in  these  lines.  The  special  needs  of  the  Show,  as 
they  arose,  were  handled  hy  the  Committee  or  re¬ 
ferred  to  someone  having  ability  to  dispose  thereof. 
xA,n  experienced  man  volunteered  to  take  charge  of  the 
doors  and  the  sale  of  tickets,  so  that  this  part  of  the 
Show  was  exceptionally  well  handled. 

x\  detail  of  both  plain  clothes  men  and  uniformed 
police  was  furnished  by  the  city  authorities,  making 
other  policing  unnecessary.  A -force  of  experienced- 
laborers  and  cleaners  was  organized  and  kept  things 
moving  smoothly  in  this  connection.  Many  conditions 
which  otherwise  might  have  been  difficult  to  handle 
were  easily  met  with  the  patriotic  assistance  of  many 
capable  volunteers.  This  sort  of  service  had  much  to 
do  with  the  success  of  the  Show. 

Recommendations. 

Many  exhibitors  displayed  keen  understanding  of 
the  aims  of  the  Show  and  planned  their  displays  ac¬ 
cordingly,  but  there  were  others  who  evidently  ex¬ 
pected  nothing  but  the  usual  commercial  and  highly 
competitive  food  show.  Through  this  lack  of  enlight¬ 
ened  comprehension  and  through  failure  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  opportunity  for  educational  appeal, 
some  of  the  exhibits  failed  entirely  to  either  advance 
the  cause  or  benefit  the  exhibitor.  No  doubt  the  needs 
of  all  would  have  been  better  met  if  all  exhibitors  had 
received  specific  rather  than  general  instructions  and 
suggestions  as  to  planning  exhibits,  signs,  etc.,  thus  en¬ 
abling  them  to  catch  the  real  spirit  of  the  endeavor. 

Ov/ing  to  the  necessity  for  handing  out  samples  of 
the  demonstrated  foods  to  those  interested,  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  samples  by  exhibitors  was  prohibited. 
Much  the  same  condition  existed  with  regard  to  the 
distribution  of  advertising  literature.  In  order  to 
give  as  much  distinction  to  the  Official  Recipe  Book  as 
possible,  the  distribution  of  advertising  recipe  books 
was  discouraged.  These  departures  from  the  usual 
conduct  of  food  shows  occasioned  considerable  com¬ 
ment,  but  no  serious  complications.  However,  it  is 
obvious  that  such  restrictions  should  be  clearlv  out¬ 
lined  to  exhibitors  when  contracts  are  being  signed, 
thus  obviating  to  a  large  extent  the  possibility  of  later 
conflict. 

To  Cook  Dehydrated  Products. 

In  connection  with  an  exhibition  of  dehydrated  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  the  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  City, 
a  pamphlet  giving  recipes  for  cooking  these  dehydrated  foods 
has  been  prepared  by  the  Mrs.  Oliver  Harriman  Food  Research 
Laboratory,  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained  at  that  address. 
Recipes  are  given  for  the  following  dehydrated  products : 
Irish  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  celery,  onions,  beets,  carrots, 
string  beans,  wax  beans,  cabbage,  turnips,  corn,  squash,  soup- 
vegetables,  rhubarb,  cranberries,  apples,  raspberries,  cherries,, 
blueberries,  strawberries,  pears,  peaches,  and  apricots. 
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RETAIL  PRICES, 


CEREAL  PRODUCTS 

Wheat  Flour,  No.  1,  Pat.,  49  Ib.  bag . 

Rye  Flour,  Std.,  24^^  Ib.  bag . 

Graham  Flour,  10  Ib.  bag . 

Shredded  Wheat,  12  oz . 

Cream  of  Wheat,  1  Ib.  12  oz . 

Quaker  Oats,  1  Ib.  4  oz . 

Rolled  Oats,  Bulk,  Ib . 

Rice,  Fancy  Head,  Ib . 

Kellogg’s  Tstd.  Corn  Flakes,  8  oz . 

Corn  Meal,  Ib . 

Hominy  Grits,  Ib . 

Pearled  Barley,  Ib . 
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THE  ELEMENTS  OE  THE  SCIENCE  OE  NU¬ 
TRITION.  By  Graham  Lusk,  Ph.  D.,  Sc.  D.,  E. 
R.  S.  (Edin.),  Professor  of  Physiology  at  the  Cor¬ 
nell  University  Medical  College,  New  York  City. 
Third  edition,  reset,  1917.  W.  B.  Saunders  Com¬ 
pany,  Philadelphia  and  London.  641  pp.  Cloth, 
$4.50  net. 

Not  often  does  one  have  the  pleasure  of  reviewing 
so  scholarly  a  contribution  to  the  literature  of  food  as 
is  The  Elements  of  the  Science  of  Nutrition.  The 
third  edition  was  printed  in  January,  1917,  and,  as  he 
states  in  the  preface,  the  author  revises  the  title  of  a 
decade  ago,  but  in  so  doing  follows  strictly  the  line 
originally  laid  down — basing  all  statements  upon  dem¬ 
onstrable  evidence.  The  nature  of  the  book  is  5uch  as 
to  appeal  strongly  to  the  scientific  worker  and  to  the 
scientifically-minded.  This  volume  of  Dr.  Lusk’s 
should  be  on  thfe  shelves  of  every  one  intelligently 
interested  in  food  and  its  necessary  corollary — nutri¬ 
tion. 

Every  conceivable  aspect  of  metabolism  is  treated  in 
great  detail  and  with  an  abundance  of  informatory 
data. 

As  might  be  expected.  Dr.  Lusk  is  obliged  to  leave 
the  m.uch  discussed  matter  of  “vitamines”  in  the  twi¬ 
light  zone,  although  he  is  of  the  opinion  that  their  com¬ 
position  “will  some  day  be  known,  even  as  the  chem¬ 
ical  composition  of  epinephrin  is  known.”  In  this 
connection  the  author  sturdily  maintains  that  vitamine 
is  a  misnomer  and  that  the  expression  “food  hormone” 
would  exactly  describe  what  is  commonly  referred  to 
as  vitamines. 

Dr.  Lusk’s  chapter  on  “Eood  Economics”  is  based 
upon  statistical  data  gathered  as  late  as  1916,  a  fact 
which  renders  it  of  more  value  than  the  bulk  of  sim¬ 
ilar  matter  in  substantial  books  of  reference. 

A  significant  statement  from  the  author’s  preface  is 
that  he  has  no  intention  of  again  revising  the  book, 
adding  that  in  another  decade  the  development  of 
scientific  knowledge  will  probably  permit  the  formula¬ 
tion  of  the  subject  from  the  standpoint  of  physical 
chemistry. 


THE  COMMON  SENSE  OE  THE  MILK  QUES¬ 
TION.  By  John  Spargo.  The  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York,  N.  Y.  351  pp.  Qoth,  $1.50  net. 
When  Mr.  Spargo  wrote  The  Common  Sense  of  the 
Milk  Question,  in  1908,  the  conditions  surrounding 
the  production  of  much  market  milk  were  pretty  bad. 
At  that  time  The  Common  Sense  of  the  Milk  Ques¬ 
tion  was  given  a  vast  amount  of  well-deserved  atten¬ 
tion  because  it  was  highly  desirable  to  apply  a  little 
common  sense  to  the  milk  question.  At  present  the 
many  state  and  municipal  laws,  enforced  as  they  are 
in  fair  measure,  safeguard  the  milk  supply  to  a  much 
greater  extent  than  was  the  case  ten  years  ago. 

The  book  is  well  worth  reading,  however,  and  read¬ 
ing  carefully  because  of  the  fact  that  in  a  matter  as 
important  as  the  milk  supply  eternal  vigilance  is  the 
price  of  purity.  The  increased  consumption  of  milk 
is  to  be  recommended  by  all  who  speak  with  a  voice 
of  authority,  and  every  food  control  official  should 
keep  before  him  a  picture  of  how  bad  milk  supply  con¬ 
ditions  may  become  if  any  laxity  is  permitted  in  the 
enforcement  of  our  laws. 


U.  S.  Food  Leaflets. 

The  Food  Administration  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  are  issuing  together  a  series  of  pamphlet.s 
on  food  conservation,  designed  to  answer  in  specific 
and  concrete  form  all  the  cpiestion.s  about  which  food 
and  why.  The  conservation  reason  for  using  each 
food,  the  price  of  the  food,  and  recipes  for  its  best  use 
are  given.  Massachusetts  is  translating  these  leaflets 
into  eleven  languages.  x4s  issued  so  far  the  leaflets 
are : 

L^.  S.  Food  Leaflet  No.  i.  Start  the  Day  Right  With 
a  Good  Breakfast:  Fruit,  Cereal,  Milk. 

U.  S.  Food  Leaflet  No.  2.  Do  You  Know  Corn  Meal? 
U.  S.  Food  Leaflet  No.  3.  A  Whole  Dinner  in  One 
Dish. 

U.  S.  Food  Leaflet  No.  4.  Choose  Your  Food  Wisely. 
U.  S.  Food  Leaflet  No.  5.  Make  a  Little  Meat  Go  a 
Long  Way. 

U.  S.  Food  Leaflet  No.  6.  Do  You  Know  Oatmeal? 

U.  S.  Food  Leaflet  No.  7.  Food  for  Your  Children. 

U.  S.  Food  Leaflet  No.  8.  Instead  of  Meat:  Cheese, 
Milk,  Eggs,  Beans,  Peas,  Cereals,  Nuts. 

U.  S.  Food  Leaflet  No.  9.  Vegetables  for  Winter. 

U.  S.  Food  Leaflet  No.  10.  Plenty  of  Potatoes. 


Report  of  Cold  Storage  Holdings,  January  1,  1918. 

The  total  stocks  of  Frozen  Poultry  reported  by  279  stor¬ 
ages  amounted  to  62,108,575  pounds,  while  the  total  stocks 
reported  on  December  1  amounted  to  49,345,417  pounds. 

The  total  stock  of  Broilers  reported  by  169  storages 
amounted  to  8,611,701  pounds,  while  the  total  stocks  re¬ 
ported  by  187  storages  on  December  1  amounted  to  8,751,- 
472  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Roasters  reported  by  168  storages 
amounted  to  16,416,905  pounds,  while  the  total  stocks  re¬ 
ported  by  179  storages  on  December  1  amounted  to  12,- 
288,257  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Fowls  reported  by  179  storages 
amounted  to  13,036,964  pounds,  while  the  total  stocks  re¬ 
ported  by  202  storages  on  December  1  amounted  to  8,617,- 
455  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Turkeys  reported  by  201  storages 
amounted  to  4,510,048  pounds,  while  the  total  stocks  re¬ 
ported  by  217  storages  on  December  1  amounted  to  3,259,- 
478  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Miscellaneous  Poultry  reported  by 
240  storages  amounted  to  19,532,957  pounds,  while  the  total 
stocks  reported  by  254  storages  on  December  1  amounted 
to  16,428,755  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Frozen  Beef  reported  by  352  stor¬ 
ages  amounted  to  308,675,029  pounds,  while  the  total  stocks 
reported  by  361  storages  on  December  1  amounted  tcv 
277,284,941  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Cured  Beef  reported  by  341  storages 
amounted  to  37,634,520  pounds,  while  the  total  stocks  re¬ 
ported  by  361  storages  on  December  1  amounted  to  39,- 
459,755  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Lamb  and  Mutton  reported  by  191 
storages  amounted  to  7,073,157  pounds,  while  the  total 
stocks  reported  by  187  storages  on  December  1  amounted 
to  6,241,598  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Frozen  Pork  reported  by  311  stor¬ 
ages  amounted  to  39,649,536  pounds,  while  the  total  stocks 
reported  by  317  storages  on  December  1  amounted  to 
26,724,430  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Dry  Salt  Pork  reported  by  392  stor¬ 
ages  amounted  to  243,470,758  pounds,  while  the  total  stocks 
reported  by  428  storages  on  December  1  amounted  to  149,- 
872,010  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Sweet  Pickled  Pork  reported  by  478 
storages  amounted  to  256,256,813  pounds,  while  the  total 
stocks  reported  by  520  storages  on  December  1  amounted 
to  200,377,108  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Lard  reported  by  488  storages 
amounted  to  51,257,040  pounds,  while  the  total  stocks  re¬ 
ported  by  548  storages  on  December  1  amounted  to  43,- 
548,013  pounds. 
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HEBE — Manufactured  by  the  Hebe  Company,  Seat¬ 
tle,  Wash.  Prices,  in  tin  (6  ozs.),  5c;  (16  oz.),  loc. 
Prominent  food  officials  ask  that  we  save  fat,  be¬ 
cause  we  are  the  most  extravagant  of  the  nations  in 
the  use  of  fat ;  especially  are  we  extravagant  in  the 

use  of  animal  fats,  some  of 
which  are  so  essential  for  the 
growth  and  maintenance  of 
health. 

The  fat  from  whole  milk,  or 
butter  fat,  heads  the  list. 

We  are  short  on  animal  fat 
because  the  demand  is  greater 
than  the  supply. 

Prance,  for  a  number  of 
years,  has  been  experimenting  on  the  food  value  of 
vegetable  fats.  Among  these,  cocoanut  fat  has  fast 
come  into  prominence  as  a  commercial  product.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  highly  satisfactory  results  obtained  from 
its  use  and  because  of  its  keeping  qualities  it  brought 
up  the  question  whether  a  vegetable  fat  might  not 


replace  animal  fat. 

In  order  that  the  highly-refined  fat  obtained  from 
the  cocoanut  might  be  marketed  in  most  convenient 
and  satisfactory  form,  several  milk  expert  chemists, 
after  much  experimental  work,  finally  discovered  a 
process  of  scientifically  blending  pure  cocoanut  fat 
with  skimmed  milk  ( or  whole  cow's  milk  with  a  large 
part  of  the  butterfat  removed)  and  evaporated  a  large 
part  of  the  water,  bringing  it  to  the  consistency  of 
cream.  In  other  words,  they  have  taken  out  the_  but¬ 
terfat  in  whole  cow’s  milk  and  replaced  it  with  highly 
refined  cocoanut  fat,  which,  after  evaporation  of  the 
water,  has  a  consistency  and  color  similar  to  evap¬ 
orated  milk.  In  much  the  same  manner  as  the  latter 
it  is  hermetically  sealed  in  cans  and  sterilized. 

Having  completed  their  tests  as  to  the  production 
of  this  "new  product,  which  they  called  “Hebe — A 
Compound  of  Evaporated  Skimmed  Milk  and  Vege¬ 
table  Fat,”  they  put  it  into  the  hands  of  domestic 
science  experts  and  practical  cookery  demonstrators, 
to  learn  what  would  be  the  results  of  using  this  prod¬ 
uct  in  the  same  way  that  the  housewife  has  been  edu¬ 
cated  during  the  last  decade  to  use  evaporated  milk. 

The  results  were  most  satisfactory.  A  prominent 
chef  of  one  of  New  York’s  best  hotels  reports  as  foL 


lows : 

“Every  one  of  the  following  experiments  have  been  sat¬ 
isfactory;  coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  cocoa,  cereals,  griddle 
cakes,  custard,  puff-paste,  tomato  soup,  pea  soup.” 

An  average  sample  of  Hebe  by  analysis  contains 
approximately ; 

Per  Cent. 


Fat  . 7.8 

Protein  .  7.18 

Milk  Sugar  .  10.7 

Ash  .  1.2 


Total  Solids  .  25.5 

Fuel  Calories,  per  lb .  663 


The  fat  consists  principally  of  highly  refined  cocoa- 
nut  oil,  which  is  a  wholesome  vegetable  fat. 

Another  well-known  cookery  expert,  writing  for  one 
of  the  prominent  magazines,  reports  as  follows; 

“Hebe  and  water  in  equal  quantities  may  be  substituted 
in  all  recipes  calling  for  milk.  In  sweet  dishes  where 
Hebe  is  substituted  for  milk,  use  one-third  less  sugar. 
Hebe  undiluted  will  take  the  place  of  cream  in  tea  and 
coffee.  It  may  be  used  with  cereals.” 


Another  nationally-known  individual,  after  testing 
recipes,  reports : 

“I  also  tested  Hebe  in  brown  bread,  doughnuts,  sauces, 
etc.,  and  find  it  satisfactory  as  a  substitute  for  milk.  Of 
course,  I  diluted  Hebe  with  water  for  cooked  dishes,  but 
not  in  tea  and  coffee.” 

Hebe  is  made  under  most  sanitary  conditions.  The 
whole  fresh  milk  is  received  daily  at  the  condensery. 
Under  the  supervision  of  milk  experts,  with  careful 
testing,  the  animal  or  butterfat  is  scientifically  re¬ 
moved,  and  highly-refined  vegetable  or  cocoanut  fat 
is  then  blended  with  the  skimmed  milk  in  absolutely 
clean,  glass-lined  tanks  (vats).  A  large  part  of  thes 
natural  moisture  remaining  is  then  evaporated  in  a 
vacuum  which  reduces  it  to  the  consistency  of  cream. 
It  is  hermetically  sealed  in  specially-tested  cans  and 
sterilized  to  preserve  its  wholesomeness. 

Cocoanut  fat,  as  used  in  Hebe,  is  in  a  highly  re¬ 
fined  form.  It  is  as  near  100  per  cent  pure  as  science 
can  make  it.  The  cocoanuts  are  carefully  selected  and 
graded  at  their  source  before  shipping  to  the  refinery, 
where  they  are  handled  in  the  most  modern  sanitary 
manner.  Experiments  as  to  the  digestibility  of  cocoa- 
nut  fat  have  been  very  satisfactory. 

The  value  of  skimmed  milk  as  a  food  needs  only  to 
be  emphasized.  It  has  lost  most  of  the  fat,  but  is 
correspondingly  richer  in  protein,  carbohydrates  and 
ash.  When  used  in  combination  with  other  foods  it 
forms  a  very  inexpensive  source  of  valuable  nutri¬ 
ment.  Two  and  one-half  quarts  of  skimmed  milk 
will  yield  as  much  protein  as  a  pound  of  lean  round 
steak,  at  one-quarter  the* cost. 

Another  authority  says : 

“z^ny  concern  which  seeks  to  conserve  wastage  in  food 
products  is  to  be  commended,  and  when  a  product  is  as 
palatable,  wholesome,  nutritious  and  honestly  sold  as  is 
Hebe,  it  is  hoped  that  the  manufacturer’s  efforts  to  gain  a 
wide  market  for  their  new  product  will  meet  with  success. 
Those  to  whom  the  cost  of  living  is  an  important  item 
(and  that  includes  most  of  us  these  days)  should  try 
Hebe.” 

Hebe  has  already  been  established  in  markets  in 
several  states  with  remarkable  success. 


RECENT  PATENTS 

The  following  patents  of  interest  to  readers  of  this  Journal 
recently  were  issued  from  the  United  States  Patent  Office. 
Copies  thereof  may  be  obtained  from  R.  E.  Burnham,  patent 
and  trade-mark  attorney,  Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  at  the  rate  of  20c  each.  State  number  of 
patent  and  name  of  inventor  when  ordering. 

1,250,140.  Process  for  loosening  the  skins  of  tomatoes  and 
the  like.  William  H.  Chapman,  Portland,  Me. 

1,250,125.  Apparatus  for  proving  dough  and  the  like. 
George  S.  Baker  and  John  Cramb,  London,  England,  as¬ 
signors  to  Joseph  Baker  &  Sons,  Limited,  same  place. 

1,250,427.  Drying  milk.  Charles  H.  Campbell,  New  York. 
N.  Y.,  assignor  to  Borden’s  Condensed  Milk  Co.,  same  place. 

1,250,567.  Egg-preservative.  Michael  J.  Davis,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  assignor  of  one-half  to  Mathew  Micolino,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

1,250,934.  Duplex  process  for  smoke-curing  meats.  An¬ 
drew  C.  Legg,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

1,251,044.  Process  for  fermenting  straight  dough.  John 
Kaeppeler,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

1,2M,070.  Food  product  and  process  of  making  same. 
Ralph  H.  McKee,  Ridgefield  Park,  N.  J. 

1,251,093.  Fruit  and  vegetable  grader.  Walter  C.  Palmer, 
Portland,  Ore. 

1,251,359.  Coffee  extract.  Louis  Etaix,  Paris,  France. 

1,251,392.  Attachment  for  coffee-roasters.  Samuel  Liberto, 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 

1,251,476.  Method  of  preserving  perishable  products. 
Thomas  J.  Clinton,  Detroit,  Mich.,  assignor  to  United  Re¬ 
frigerators  Co.,  came  place. 

1,251,878.  Means  for  preparing  food  products.  Alpheus 
Fay,  Louisville,  Ky. 


/ 


Opinions  of  Exhibitors  at  the  Chicago  Patriotic 

Food  Show 


The  following  letter  was  sent  out  to  all  exhibitors 
at  the  Patriotic  Food  Show  held  in  Chicago : 

Gentlemen :  Will  yon  kindly  make  use  of  the  enclosed 
envelope  in  letting  us  know  your  opinion  of  the  Patriotic 
Food  Show  recently  conducted  by  this  Council? 

As  you  know,  the  Patriotic  Food  Show  was  primarily  edu¬ 
cational  and  was  deemed  necessary  because  of  the  actual 
crisis  confronting  us  as  a  nation  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Entente  Allies. 

One  of  the  most  satisfactory  features  of  the  Show  from 
our  point  of  view  was  the  enthusiastic  support  given  it  by 
such  companies  as  yours  and  before  closing  our  books  upon 
the  affair  we  want,  if  possible,  to  have  from  you  a  statement 
as  to  how  the  Show  as  a  whole  impressed  you,  both  as  a  food 
manufacturer  and  as  an  American  citizen. 

Your  prompt  attention  will  be  warmly  appreciated  by  the 
State  Council  of  Defense  and  by  the  writer  personally. 

Very  truly  yours, 

P.^TRioTic  Food  Show  Committfe, 

By  R.  G.  Gould,  in  charge  of  e.xhibits. 

The  replies  to  this  letter  follow : 

Aluminum  Goods  Manufacturing  Company. 

Your  favor  of  January  16th#addressed  to  our  factory  at 
Manitowoc  w’as  referred  to  the  writer. 

We  were  very  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  exhibit 
at  this  Patriotic  Food  Show.  It  gave  us  an  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  to  the  public  the  economical  features  of  the 
ware  we  are  manufacturing  and  from  reports  which  we  re¬ 
ceived  from  a  number  of  our  large  retail  stores,  customers 
are  already  calling  for  the  goods. 

We  think  so  much  about  the  results  and  success  of  this 
Food  Show  that  if  there  are  other  such  shows  taking  place  in 
other  cities,  we  certainly  want  to  be  with  them. 

Whuttringh.^us,  Manager. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  January  26,  1018. 

American  Can  Company. 

Your  favor  of  the  18th  instant  received  and  it  gives  us 
pleasure  to  reply  by  stating  that  the  Patriotic  Food  Show  was, 
in  our  opinion,  a  well-organized  and  attractively-arranged 
exhibition  of  great  educational  value  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  regret  that  the  severity  of  the  weather  interfered  with 
the  attendance,  especially  during  the  first  few  days,  as  we 
think  every  citizen  of  Chicago  attending  this  Show  would 
have  received  inspiration  and  help  of  benefit  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  the  people  as  a  whole. 

As  you  know,  the  participation  of  our  company  in  this 
Show  was  for  the  purpose  of  familiarizing  the  public  with 
the  fact  that  certain  foods  are  being  successfully  marketed 
in  economical  packages  of  fibre  and  interesting  them  in  these 
containers  as  a  matter  of  patriotic  service.  We  are  unable 
to  trace  any  direct  results  from  our  efforts  and  can  only  refer 
to  the  fact  that  the  public  showed  considerable -interest  in 
our  exhibit  of  packages  and  seemed  to  be  actuated  by  a  sin¬ 
cere  desire  for  information. 

H.  G.  Edwards,  Asst.  Dis.  Sales  Mgr. 

Chicago,  III,  January  24,  1918. 

Anchor  Mills  (dealers  in  various  cereal  meals). 

Replying  to  your  letter  in  which  you  ask  us  to  advise  you 
what  good  the  Food  Show  has  done  us,  will  say  owing  to 
the  storm,  bad  roads  and  shortage  of  stock  we  are  sorry  to 
say  that  we  have  not  given  the  matter  any  attention  and 
therefore  are  not  in  a  position  to  give  you  a  detailed  answer. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  January  23,  1918. 

Arbuckle  Brothers  ("Yuban”  Coffee). 

We  thank  you  for  your  compliments  regarding  our  exhibit 
with  other  manufacturers  of  food  products  at  the  Patriotic 
Food  Show  recently  conducted  by  the  Illinois  State  Council 
of  Defense,  and  extend  our  appreciation  of  3^our  work  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Exhibits  which  contributed  so 
much  to  the  general  success  of  the  exposition. 

As  manufacturers  of  coffees  and  other  products  we  were 
glad  of  the  opportunity  of  participating  in  the  Food  Show 
and  were  particularly  pleased  to  note  the  entrance  of  so  many 
other  high  class  manufacturers  of  food  products. 

A  feature  which  strongly  impressed  us  was  the  admirable 


arrangement  of  the  various  exhibits  and  demonstrations,  set 
out  in  groups  representing  the  food  values  of  the  products — 
an  object  lesson  in  preparedness  and  an  exhibition  of 
conservation. 

The  silent  exhibits — the  exhiliits  without  demonstration — 
represented  cjuality  in  food  products  and  as  the  keynote  of 
the  Show  was  economy,  visitors  were  undoubtedly  impressed 
with  the  idea  that  the  purchase  of  products  of  quality  is  true 
economy.  Our  own  exhibit — Yuban  Coffee — has,  we  believe, 
gained  some  advantage  from  the  association  of  this  idea  of 
quality  with  economy. 

As  an  American  citizen  the  writer  was  gratified  and  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  support  given  to  the  Show  by  the  public 
and  the  eagerness  with  which  it  sought  information,  and 
instruction  on  the  foods  prepared  by  U.  S.  Government  and 
our  own  state  organizations.  It  was  a  practical  patriotic 
demonstration  for  which  the  State  Council  of  Defense  is 
entitled  to  high  praise. 

Congratulations  to  the  State  Council  on  the  success  of  the 
Patriotic  Food  Show — a  success  from  all  points  of  view, 
dernonstrations,  exhibits,  attendance,  entertainment  and  edu¬ 
cational  and  patriotic  lectures. 

W.  X".  Greex. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  February  7,  1918. 

Armour  &  Company. 

Referring  to  your  recent  form  letter: 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  recent  Patriotic  Food  Show 
accomplished  a  great  deal  of  good  in  this  community.  One 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  people,  mostly  of  the  discrimi¬ 
nating  housewife  type  and  of  the  higher  order  of  intelligence, 
can’t  have  attended  an  affair  of  this  kind  with  its  many  val¬ 
uable  features  without  having  learned  considerable  on  the 
many  ways  of  preparing  food  and  the  added  need  for  food 
conservation,  and  particularly  that  the  use  of  food  alterna¬ 
tives  is  very  necessary  at  this  time. 

We  know  from  our  own  experience,  from  questions  asked 
at  our  various  exhibits,  that  the  general  public  regarded  this 
affair  as  highly  educational  and  of  great  value  to  them. 

W.  Laughlin,  Advertising  Department. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  January  29,  1918. 

Armour  Grain  Company  (“Armour’s  Oats”). 

Referring  to  your  favor  of  the  17th  regarding  the  recent 
Patnotic  Food  Show.  The  Armour  Grain  Company  had  an 
exhibit  of  Armour’s  Oats  and  our  people  in  charge  state  that 
they  considered  it  a  very  successful  Show.  I  personally  at¬ 
tended  three  sessions  and  considered  it  a  great  success,  dis¬ 
regarding  the  bad  weather. 

G-  E.  Marcy,  President. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  January  19,  1918. 

A.  H.  Barbour  &  Company  (cheese). 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  17th  asking  us  for  our  opin¬ 
ion  of  the  recent  Patriotic  Food  Show,  we  wish  to  sav  that 
we  believe  that  despite  the  unfavorable  weather  during  the 
Show  it  was,  in  our  opinion,  undoubtedlv  a  success. 

We  believe  that  the  demonstration  of  economical  food 
dishes  will  be  of  unestimable  value.  Insofar  as  our  own  com¬ 
modity,  cheese,  is  concerned,  we  feel  very  well  pleased  with 
the  publicity  that  was  given  it  and  believe  that  this  publicity 
will  not  only  benefit  the  people,  in  showing  them  how  to  use 
cheese,  but  will,  of  course,  benefit  us  as  well. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  January  21,  1918. 

Berhalter  Health  Foods  Company. 

We  cannot  see  how  there  can  be  any  question  about  the 
Patriotic  Food  Show  recently  held  at  the  Coliseum  being  the 
most  educational  food  propaganda  to  teach  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  food  economy  and  wheat  substitution  that  was  ever  held 
in  this  country. 

This  company  has  never  witnessed  greater  co-operation 
both  from  the  management  and  the  exhibitors,  and  from  our 
point  of  view  the  Show  was  a  great  service  to  the  country 
and  our  Allies,  and  a  patriotic  duty  well  done. 

Anthony  A.  Berhalter,  President. 

Chicago,  111.,  January  29,  1918. 

Booth  Fisheries  Company. 

Referring  to  yours  of  the  17th  ult. 

We  were  very  much  impressed  with  the  Patriotic  Food 
Show  and  are  satisfied  that  if  had  weather  had  not  inter¬ 
fered  that  the  amount  of  educational  value  secured  would 
have  been  worth  many  times  the  effort  set  forth. 
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From  our  own  point  of  view  we  consider  that  a  new  in¬ 
terest  has  been  awakened  in  the  fish  business  by  those  who 
attended.  It  is  through  educational  means  that  it  will  be 
possible  to  secure  for  the  people  of  the  United  States  a 
greatly  increased  quantity  of  fish  food.  This  increased  food 
supply  can  be  secured  in  a  way  that  will  compare  most  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  costs  of  other  kinds  of  foodstuffs,  provided  the 
various  departments  of  the  Government  can  get  the  necessary 
support  from  Congress  in  the  way  of  appropriations  neces¬ 
sary  to  carry  on  extension  work. 

All  of  our  boys  who  attended  to  our  booth  were  very  much 
impressed  by  the  Show  and  with  the  attitude  of  the  people 
who  attended.  There  seemed  to  be  much  more  of  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  public  to  learn  sometbing  at  this  Show 
than  the  average  food  shows.  It  was  educational  both  to  the 
public  and  to  our  employes. 

We  made  it  a  point  to  talk  with  various  ones  who  attended 
the  Show  and  found  that  they  were  very  much  impressed 
with  the  various  features.  There  is  no  doubt  in  our  minds 
but  what  a  great  many  households  are  practicing  economy 
along  the  lines  laid  down  at  this  Show. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  what  some  of  the  new  kinds  of  fish 
that  are  being  exploited  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  secured 
some  very  good  advertising  at  this  Show,  and  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  the  sale  will  be  greatly  extended  on  these 
kinds  that  have  real  merit  and  that  can  be  handled  to  ad¬ 
vantage  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Coming  at  this  time  of 
year  there  is  no  doubt  but  what  it  will  also  result  in  some 
demand  being  created  for  frozen  fish.  It  remains  to  be  seen, 
however,  to  what  extent  the  demand  will  be  increased  for 
frozen  fish  because  it  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  have  the 
necessary  arrangements  made  in  a  city  like  this  for  the  proper 
support  on  the  part  of  dealers  in  a  movement  where  there 
is  so  much  question  of  doubt  in  their  own  minds. 

P.  L.  Smithers,  Vice  President  and  Gen.  Mgr. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  February  2,  1918. 

Bunte  Brothers  (cocoa  products  and  candy). 

Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  17th  inst.,  the  writer  has 
had  a  number  of  years’  experience,  both  as  manager  of,  or 
exhibitor  at,  trade  shows  and  food  shows  of  the  same  order, 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 

We  take  pleasure  in  stating  that  in  the  matter  of  floor  ar¬ 
rangement  and  general  management,  we  have  never  seen 
anything  more  effective  than  was  the  Patriotic  Food  Show 
given  at  the  Chicago  Coliseum,  Jan.  5-13,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  State  Council  of  Defense. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  contribute  a  little  towards  the 
success  of  this  enterprise,  and  you  will  always  find  us  heart 
and  soul  with  any  safe  and  sound  movement  for  the  con¬ 
servation  of  the  nation's  resources. 

E.'Krl  C.  May,  Department  Manager. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  January  18,  1918.  • 

George  B.  Calkins  (representing  Burnham  &  Morrill  Co.. 

dealers  in  fish). 

Answering  your  letter  of  January  ISth,  I  very  much  regret 
to  state  that  I  was  absent  during  the  Food  Show  and  unable 
to  judge  as  to  its  educational  benefit. 

I  do  know,  however,  there  were  a  good  many  things  that 
could  be  materially  improved,  but  this  is  not  surprising  con¬ 
sidering  tbe  extent  of  the  Show  and  the  short  time  in  which 
it  was  done. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  January  19,  1918. 

Chicago  Toufu  Manufacturing  Company  (soya  bean 

products). 

We  beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the 
18th  instant  with  regard  to  the  result  of  the  Patriotic  Food 
Show'  from  our  viewpoint.  We  would  like  to  say  that  it  was 
very  satisfactory  not  only  because  we  received  great  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  peoole  from  all  over  the  country,  as  we  dis¬ 
tributed  over  40,000  circulars  during  the  Show,  but  also  be¬ 
cause  we  have  received  a  great  number  of  letters  from  promi¬ 
nent  persons  asking  for  samples  to  be  shown  in  their  local 
food  shows  since  the  Patriotic  Food  Show.  This  fact  proved 
how  wide  the  effect  of  this  Patriotic  Food  Show  is. 

S.  Y.  Wong,  General  Manager. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  January  26,  1918. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company. 

You  ask  our  opinion  of  the  recent  Patriotic  Food  Show 
and  we  tell  you,  without  any  hesitation,  that  we  are  well 
satisfied  with  the  results.  A  Show  that  could  draw  an  attend¬ 
ance  of  152.000  persons  in  face  of  the  severest  week  of 
weather  in  Chicago’s  history,  speaks  well  for  its  management. 

However,  if  you  will  permit  this  criticism,  some  of  your 
regulations,  we  think,  were  capable  of  modification.  The 
Show  was  financed  by  manufacturers  who  were  invited  to 


participate  because  of  the  war  products  that  they  made.  Con¬ 
sequently  they  should  have  been  given  every  opportunity  to 
impress  their  wares  on  the  consuming  public.  To  this  end 
they  should  have  been  permitted  to  pass  out  samples,  to  con¬ 
duct  cooking  demonstrations  (which  would  not  seriously 
conflict  with  the  official  demonstrations)  and  to  take  orders. 
Participation  in  a  Food  Show  is  at  best  an  expensive  item  : 
an  opportunity  should  have  been  given  to  equalize  this  expense 
by  full  publicity  to  the  products  exhibited.  In  this  respect, 
in  our  opinion,  the  Show  could  have  been  improved. 

We  heartily  congratulate  the  State  Council  of  Defense 
on  the  wonderful  Show  it  gave  Chicago. 

A.  E.  Cull. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  Eebruary  6,  1918. 

Douglas  Company  (corn  oil  and  cornstarch). 

In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  17th  inst.,  we  are  pleased  to 
say  that  we  think  the  Patriotic  Food  Show  was  a  fine  success. 

The  information  obtained  by  consumers  at  the  Food  Show 
as  to  the  intelligent  use  of  foodstuffs,  especially  the  so-called 
substitute  foodstuffs,  should  be  of  great  benefit  to  all  con¬ 
cerned.  _  This  company  was  very  glad  to  do  what  they  could 
to  aid  in  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

L.  H.  Piper,  Mgr.  Oil  Department. 

Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  January  18,  1918. 

Downey-Farrell  Company  (oleomargarine  and  nut  mar¬ 
garine). 

In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  17th,  we  wish  to  state  that 
we  think  the  Patriotic  Food  Show  recently  held  at  the  Coli¬ 
seum  was  the  right  thing— just  at  the  right  time. 

The  fact  that  it  was  not  for  “profit” — but  was  held  more 
or  less  under  the  auspices  of  our  Government,  made  every 
one  very  enthusiastic,  and  it  is  the  writer’s  personal  observa¬ 
tion  it  was  a  wonderful  success. 

As  a  school  for  thrift — it  could  not  be  beat,  and  we  believe 
It  IS  now  showing  results  in  thousands  of  homes.  We  only 
hope  the  Government  will  establish  permanent  Food  Demon¬ 
strations  in  department  stores  of  the  large  cities  of  the  United 
State.  It  will  teach  people  the  thing  that  interests  them  the 
most  and  get  them  in  closer  touch  with  their  Government — 
making  them  realize  they  are  part  of  the  Government. 

We  wish  to  extend  our  congratulations  to  the  management. 

The  layout  according  to  classification  of  foods  was  the 
best  the  wwiter  has  ever  seen  at  the  Coliseum. 

W.  F.  Farrell, 

Chicago,  Ill.,  January  18,  1918. 

Drying  Systems,  Inc.  (dehydration  apparatus). 

In  our  effort  to  adequately  express  our  opinion  of  the 
Chicago  Patriotic  Food  Show,  we  have  generally  employed 
the  words  “splendid  success.” 

The  Chicago  Patriotic  Food  Show,  as  the  pioneer  under¬ 
taking  of  its  kind,  afforded  the  Chicago  public  an  exceptional 
opportunity  to  familiarize  itself  with  new  ways  and  means 
to  assist  the  nation  in  its  “Food  Will  Win  the  War”  cam¬ 
paign.  But  in  the  writer's  opinion  the  Show  afforded  an 
opportunity  even  greater  than  this,  in  that  it  demonstrated 
to  people  who  could  not  be  reached  in  any  other  way,  the 
many  important  scientific  developments  in  the  art  of ’pre¬ 
paring  and  marketing  food.  It  occurred  to  us  that  the 
Food  Show,  rather  than  attempting  to  teach  our  people  how 
to  sacrifice,  taught  them  how  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
many  delicious  foodstuffs  which  are  available  in  quantities, 
which  cannot  be  used  for  shipment  overseas,  and  which  are 
more  palatable  and  nutritious  than  many  of  the  foods  which 
they  replace.  • 

As  manufacturers  we  found  the  Food  Show  an  important 
and  profitable  venture.  We  bad  an  opportunity  to  clearly 
demonstrate,  to  substantial  and  intelligent  people,  some  of 
the  remarkable  possibilities  of  dehydration,  and  we  secured 
an  interest  and  understanding  which  we  believe  will  do 
much  towards  the  ultimate  realization  of  our  ideals.  We 
secured  more  than  1,200  individual  inquiries,  representing  35 
states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Canada.  In  addition  to 
these,  we  secured  more  than  6,000  individual  inquiries,  con¬ 
cerning  dehydrated  products  and  dehydrating  machinerv'  from 
the  State  of  Illinois. 

Nearly  5,000  of  these  are  from  Chicagoans  and  include 
some  of  the  city’s  representative  people. 

It  is  through  such  educational  undertakings  as  the  Patriotic 
Food  Show  that  the  American  people  will  be  brought  to  an 
appreciation  of  their  own  resources  and  taught  how  to  real¬ 
ize  the  value  of  many  food  products  which  are  now  being 
ignored  by  the  average  person,  who  does  not  know'  how  and 
when  to  use  them. 

If  our  support  w'as  enthusiastic  before  the  Show,  it  has 
been  magnified  many  times  since  its  culmination. 
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May  we  add  the  slight  weight  of  our  congratulations  to 
that  sense  of  accomplishment  which  must  already  have  fully 
requited  yourself  and  the  committee. 

J.  E.  Bolling,  Chief  Engineer. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  January  18,  1918. 

J.  F.  Elam  Sales  Service  (undegerminated  corn  meal). 

Your  letter  of  the  17th  is  before  me. 

Replying,  it  is  my  opinion,  as  an  American  citizen,  that 
the  movement  which  this  Show  initiated  is  one  which  should 
be  adopted  in  every  business  center  of  the  country.  I  make 
this  statement  solely  from  the  degree  of  interest  evidenced 
by  those  who  visited  the  Show  and  with  whom  it  was  my 
privilege  to  confer. 

The  educational  features  were  received  with  more  than 
ordinary  interest  and  intelligence,  and  as  the  purposes  of  the 
exposition  were  educational,  I  would  consider  that  these 
purposes  had  been  served  in  a  splendid  manner. 

Had  the  weather  been  more  favorable  the  results  of  the 
Show  would  have  been  far  in  excess  of  what  they  were,  as 
you  fully  realize. 

My  opinion  as  a  food  manufacturer  is  the  same  as  that 
expressed  above,  for  in  these  times  of  national  stress  the 
primary  interest  of  all  individuals  should  be  the  welfare  of 
the  country  and  of  its  Allies  in  the  war. 

Permit  me,  at  this  time,  to  express  our  appreciation  of 
the  completeness  of  the  exhibits.  Considering  the  short  time 
at  your  disposal,  I  think  the  results  were  beyond  reasonable 
expectations.  J.  Frank  Elam. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  January  19,  1918. 

Eney  Shortening  Company  (“Esco”)- 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  January  17th,  as  to  our  opinion 
of  the  Patriotic  Food  Show,  will  say  that  we  believe  that  the 
Show  was  a  success  from  every  standpoint  and  when  we 
consider  the  short  amount  of  time  you  people  had  to  put  it 
together,  we  consider  the  work  done  remarkable. 

The  arrangement  of  the  interior  decorations,  etc.,  could 
not  have  been  more  beautiful  and  the  concrete  method  used 
in  showing  the  \arious  kinds  of  food  products  was  indeed 
commendable. 

As  American  citizens  we  might  say  that  we  were  rather 
startled  at  the  number  of  people  who  attended  the  exhibit, 
and  when  one  considers  the  weather  he  certainly  will  not 
have  lost  faith  in  the  people  to  respond  to  every  patriotic 
call,  because  it  requires  a  great  deal  of  grit,  on  the  part  of 
the  ladies  especially,  to  attend  a  show  under  such  circum¬ 
stances. 

For  our  own  selves  we  might  say  that  it  is  rather  inter¬ 
esting  to  know  that  we  have  had  numerous  inquiries  concern¬ 
ing  our  product,  from  as  far  away  as  Wyoming,  and  this  is 
unusual  as  we  are  not  a  very  well  advertised  concern. 

We  want  to  thank  the  gentlemen  in  charge  of  the  work  for 
their  interest  in  our  behalf  and  especially  compliment  the 
folks  who  so  beautifully  laid  out  the  interior  arrangement. 

S.  Eney,  Jr.,  President. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  January  21,  1918. 

General  Chemical  Company  ("Ryzon”). 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  the  18th  regarding  the  Patriotic 
Food  Show,  allow  us  to  say  that  as  a  whole  we  consider  it 
the  best  advertisng  medium  of  this  nature  with  which  we 
have  ever  been  connected. 

As  American  citizens  and  food  manufacturers  it  gave  us 
an  opportunity  of  getting  directly  in  *.ouch  with  interested 
coiTCumers,  as  well  as  with  home  economics  people  who  are 
especially  interested  in  our  product. 

In  marketing  Ryzon,  The  Perfect  Baking  Powder,  we 
have  from  the  beginning  realized  that  an  educational  cam¬ 
paign  was  necessary  and  desirable,  and  we  appreciated  fully 
the  opportunity  of  co-operating  along  these  lines.  We  have 
for  months  been  following  out  the  suggestions  and  advices 
from  the  Food  Administration  in  Washington  and  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  conform  our  work  to  its  standards. 

We  feel  that  the  Patriotic  Food  Show  was  intensely  educa¬ 
tional  not  alone  to  the  general  public,  but  to  the  exhibitors, 
and  to  the  school  and  college  people  who  attended. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  more  opportunity  there  may  be  for 
constructive  advertising  of  this  nature,  as  well  as  for  a  better 
understanding  of  the  aims  and  ideals  of  high  class  manu¬ 
facturers  by  the  educational  forces  of  this  country,  the  more 
good  will  result,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  have  had  a  part 
in  the  first  Patriotic  Food  Show. 

Harriet  Cole  Emmons,  Manager  Service  Staff. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  23,  1918. 


The  Hebe  Company  (“Hebe”). 

We  desire  to  convey  to  you  and  your  associates,  who  con¬ 
ceived  and  handled  the  Patriotic  Food  Show  at  Chicago,  our 
congratulations  on  the  success  that  attended  your  efforts.  ■ 
We  are  pleased  at  having  availed  ourselves  of  the 
privilege  of  presenting  Hebe  to  the  consuming  public  at  your 
Show.  The  arrangements  of  the  exhibits,  the  manner  in 
which  the  proper  use  of  well-known  food  products  was  dem¬ 
onstrated,  and  the  merits  of  new  products  made  known,  im¬ 
pressed  the  average  visitor  to  the  Show  in  a  way  that  no 
other  ordinary  show  could  have  done. 

C.  H.  Healy,  Div.  Mgr.  Sales. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  January  29,  1918. 

The  Hinsdale  Sanitarium. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  your  favor  dated  yesterday.  We  had 
been  thinking  of  writing  you  before  this  but  neglected  to  do 
so  until  we  received  your  letter. 

The  Patriotic  Food  Show  was  highly  satisfactory  to  us. 
We  believe  that  it  served  an  excellent  purpose  and  that  it 
will  be  the  means  of  doing  a  great  deal  of  good  along  the 
lines  of  food  conservation  so  much  needed  by  our  country  at 
this  time.  Those  of  you  who  made  the  Food  Show  possible 
did  a  splendid  thing,  especially  as  you  entered  an  entirely 
untried  field.  It  was  a  success  in  every  way  and  accom¬ 
plished  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  organized.  We  are  in¬ 
deed  glad  that  we  had  the  opportunity  of  taking  part  in  it. 

In  behalf  of  our  sanitarium  we  wish  to  thank  you  for  your 
personal  courtesies  in  connection  with  the  Show. 

Julius  Paulson,  President. 

Hinsdale,  Ill.,  January  18,  1918. 

Horlick’s  Malted  Milk  Company. 

We  have  your  letter  of  the  17th  inst.  and  note  your  inquiry 
in  reference  to  the  Patriotic  Food  Show  recently  held  in 
Chicago. 

We  think  the  Show  was  of  excellent  character,  being 
attended,  as  it  was,  by  the  better  classes  and  those  interested 
in  the  preparation  of  foods,  and  feel  it  was  a  decided  success 
from  an  economic  and  industrial  standpoint  as  it  educated 
the  people  to  conserve  and  make  the  most  of  their  food  sup¬ 
plies  and  to  help  win  the  war.  One  should  consider  it  not  a 
duty,  hut  rather  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  attend  a  Show  of 
this  nature. 

We  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  courtesies  e.xtended  to  our 
representatives  in  attendance  and  for  the  co-operation  and 
assistance  you  gave  them. 

Racine,  Wis.,  January  22,  1918. 

Hydrox  Company  (for  the  ice  cream  manufacturers  of 

Chicago). 

Replying  to  yours  of  the  18th,  asking  us  what  our  opinion 
was  of  the  recent  Patriotic  Food  Show  conducted  by  the 
Illinois  State  Council  of  Defense,  I  am  glad  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  express  my  enthusiastic  appreciation  of  the 
way  it  was  conducted,  the  opportunity  we  had  to  participate 
in  it.  and  the  good  it  has  done  from  an  educational  stand¬ 
point. 

I  was  there  almost  every  day  and  talked  with  a  great  many 
of  the  visitors  and  every  one  stated  that  it  was  one  of  the 
most  important  things  that  had  been  done  in  pointing  out  to 
the  housewife  how  to  conserve  and  how  to  economically 
take  care  of  many  of  the  problems  she  has  in  the  kitchen. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  every  large  city  in  the  United  States 
will  undertake  just  such  a  Show  as  was  given  here  and  I 
believe  it  will  receive  the  commendation  of  every  community 
in  which  such  a  Show  is  conducted. 

Thos.  H.  McInnerney,  President. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  January  24,  1918. 

The  Interstate  Cotton  Seed  Crushers’  Association. 

As  an  exhibitor  and  visitor  at  your  Show  this  month,  I 
was  deeply  impressed  by  the  timely  importance  of  your  un¬ 
dertaking  and  by  its  impressive  educational  value.  Your 
enterprise  in  presenting  such  practical  lessons  in  food  con¬ 
servation  is  worthy  of  national  emulation,  and  it  is  unfor¬ 
tunate  that  weather  conditions  so  restricted  the  attendance. 

I  am  confident  that  other  exhibitors  feel  as  I  do — grateful 
for  the  opportunity  you  afforded  for  showing  the  house¬ 
wives  and  home  providers  something  of  the  wide  range  of 
food  alternatives  available  to  them — grateful  for  the  chance 
they  had  to  do  their  little  part  in  impressing  the  public  with 
the  possibilities  as  well  as  with  the  necessity  of  food  con¬ 
servation. 

The  average  citizen  is  anxious  to  serve  his  country  in  this 
great  emergency,  but  does  not  know  how  to  do  so.  Herein 
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is  the  nib  of  your  splendid  efforts,  which  should  have  a  very 
far-reaching  influence. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  similar  shows  are  already 
arranged  for  in  other  cities  throughout  the  country.  There 
is  no  more  patriotic  service  that  our  manufacturers  and  pro¬ 
ducers  of  foodstuffs  could  engage  in  and  thus  round  out  and 
complete  the  wonderful  work  of  Mr.  Hoover  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  in  the  National  Food  Administration. 

Louis  N.  Geui'IiRT, 

A'sst.  to  the  Pres,  and  Mgr.  Educational  and  Publicity  Bureau. 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  January  22,  1918. 

John  J.  Jelke  Company  (oleomargarine). 

Referring  to  the  recent  Patriotic  Food  Show,  it  is  our 
opinion  that  this  was  a  very  useful  and  timely  undertaking. 

We  feel  sure  many  ladies  learned  how  to  economize  in 
their  table  e.xpenses  and  to  use  these  foods  of  which  we  have 
plenty  and  to  save  the  foods  which  are  most  needed  by  our 
armed  forces  and  Allies.  Everett  I.  Wooc. 

Chicago,  Ilk.  January  21,  1918. 

Kellogg  Products  Company,  Inc.  (nut  margarine  and 

cocoanut  oil  shortening). 

It  was  our  great  pleasure  to  attend  the  Patriotic  Food 
Show  conducted  by  the  State  Council  of  Defense  at  Chicago, 
and  we  wish  to  repeat  our  comment  to  you  that  it  was  by 
far  the  finest  food  show  that  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
attending  for  a  good  many  years. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  manufacturer  and  advertiser  today, 
if  he  would  increase  his  market,  must  teach  the  people  how 
to  use  his  product.  Some  of  us  rely  upon  the  retail  dealer 
to  be  the  teacher ;  others  rely  upon  the  printed  word ;  but 
most  of  us  will  agree  that  actual  demonstration,  such  as  was 
conducted  by  your  experts,  when  people  have  an  opportunit> 
to  ask  questions,  is  the  best  form  of  education  that  can  be 
adopted.  If  more  food  shows  could  be  conducted  in  this  im¬ 
partial  fashion  of  teaching  the  people  how  to  use  new  foods, 
v.dthout  over-emphasizing  any  one  particular  brand,  the  re¬ 
sults,  we  believe,  would  be  of  exceptional  value  to  everybody 
concerned. 

We  congratulate  you.  Sir,  on  the  splendid  results  which 
crowned  your  efforts. 

C.  K.  WooDBRiEGE,  General  Sales  Manager. 

Buffalo,  N,  Y.,  January  21,  1918. 

J.  L.  Kraft  &  Bros.  Company  (cheese). 

Complying  with  your  request  of  the  17th,  am  pleased  to 
say  that  the  Patriotic  Food  Show  turned  out  to  be  a  much 
better  success  than  we  expected,  owing  to  the  unfavorable 
weather  conditions.  The  class  of  people  attending  was  just 
the  kind  that  we  were  anxious  to  meet ;  they  seemed  inter¬ 
ested  in  our  printed  matter,  and  we  have  no  doubt  but  that 
we  will  derive  considerable  benefit  and  increased  sales  of  our 
Elkhorn  Cheese— 31  Varieties— In  Packages— as  a  result;  in 
fact,  we  have  already  noted  a  considerable  increase  this  week 
in  the  grocerv  department  of  the  State  Street  stores,  which 
are  the  only  ones  we  handle  direct,  and  therefore  is  the  only 
opportunity  w’e  have  of  noticing  any  actual  increase  in  sales. 

John  H.  Kraft,  Sales  Department. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  January  19,  1918. 

Landers,  Frary  &  Clark  (kitchen  equipment). 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  January  18th  regarding  the 
National  Food  Show.  We  feel  perfectly  safe  to  say  that  this 
exhibition  has  done  a  wonderful  lot  of  good  to  the  people 
who  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  going  to  this 
Show  and  seeing  what  could  be  done  to  conserve  the  Nation’s 
rations.  For  ourselves  we  brought  before  the  public  a  number 
of  articles  which  we  manufacture  along  the  lines  of  food 
conservation. 

We  are  sure  you  wdll  be  interested  in  knowing  that  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Mr.  O.  H.  Benson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  who  happened  to  visit  our  booth  was  so 
impressed  with  what  our  special  Grain  Mill  would  do  that 
he  felt  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Benson  would  want  him,  as  well 
as  other  representatives  of  this  Department,  to  recommend 
this  mill  throughout  the  entire  country. 

We  feel  sure  that  this  Show  has  done  a  world  of  good,  and 
was  just  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time.  One  thing  that 
1  think  that  this  Show  has  demonstrated  to  the  people  is,  the 
many  ways  we  can  all  help  to  do  just  the  thing  our  country 
wants  us  to  do,  yet  have  all  we  need  and  plenty,  and  still  do 
without  and  conserve  on  those  things  our  Allies  and  our 
Army  and  Navy  need. 

^  .  E.  O.  Gschwind,  Manager. 

New  Britain,  Conn.,  January  19,  1918. 


Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby. 

Replying  to  your  recent  letter,  believe  the  Patriotic  Food 
Show  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  State  Council  of  De¬ 
fense,  proved  beneficial  to  both  citizens  and  exhibitors.  The 
war-time  foods  and  cooking  materials  which  were  demon¬ 
strated  should  give  Chicago  housewives  practical  help  in 
arranging  patriotic  food-saving  menus. 

G.  L.  Culver,  Advertising  Department. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  February  8,  1918. 

W.  F.  McLaughlin  &  Company  (coffee). 

Referring  to  your  letter  of  the  17th,  regarding  the  Patri¬ 
otic  Food  Show.  We  are  not  experts  in  the  food  show  line, 
as  for  a  great  many  years  we  have  not  felt  it  worth  our 
time  to  do  this  kind  of  advertising,  but  we  felt  that  this 
Patriotic  Food  Show  would  appeal  to  the  best  people  of  the 
city  and  be  a  good  place  to  have  our  high  grade  Manor  House 
Coffee  shown. 

We  believe  from  the  reports  of  the  young  lady  who  stayed 
in  our  booth  that  it  was  a  beneficial  advertisement,  and  the 
writer’s  wife  and  other  ladies  who  visited  this  Show  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  as  very  much  interested  in  it. 

E.  B.  Blair,  Advertising  Manager. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  January  18,  1918. 

Albert  Miller  &  Company  (for  the  potato  dealers  of 

Chicago). 

In  reply  to  yours  of  the  18th  would  say  that  the  most 
regrettable  feature  of  the  Food  Show  was  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather.  It  was  really  ■  surprising  that  we  got  out  as 
many  people  as  we  did.  I  feel  that  the  committee  in  charge 
ic  entitled  to  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  the  very  fine  showing. 
The  Potato  Committee  possibly  made  the  mistake  in  picking 
the  busiest  men  in  the  business  and  our  exhibit  was  not  as 
bright  as  we  would  like  to  have  had  it.  The  writer  was  there 
on  three  evenings  and  it  was  a  matter  of  general  remark  and 
astonishment  to  a  great  many  that  so  many  came  to  the 
Show  at  a  time  when  the  transportation  facilities  were  such 
that  it  was  next  to  impossible  almost  for  them  to  get  home 
the  same  night;  in  fact,  most  of  us  were  doing  snow  shovel¬ 
ing  around  our  homes  in  the  spare  time.  The  Show  was  a 
success.  Credit  is  due  the  management,  but  particularly  is 
credit  due  to  the  whole-souled  women  who  gave  us  their 
time  and  talent  so  unstintingly  for  the  most  part,  if  not  in  all, 
without  any  compensation' or  hope  of  reward  of  any  kind 
except  that  which  must  come  to  all  patriotic  citizens  who  do 
their  full  duty  by  the  country  in  this  troublesome  time  for 
which  none  on  this  side  are  responsible, 

Chicago,  Ill.,  January  19,  1918. 

Miller  &  Hart  (pork  products). 

Answering  yours  of  the  17th,  will  say  that  we  feel  that  the 
Patriotic  Food  Show  was  a  great  success.  The  writer  was 
at  the  Show  five  different  times  during  the  week.  We  had 
two  of  our  men  at  the  Show  constantly,  and  while  the  crowd 
was  not  anywhere  near  as  large  as  it  would  have  been  had 
the  weather  been  suitable,  still  there  was  a  very  good  attend¬ 
ance  and  everyone  showed  a  keen  interest  in  what  was  being 
done  in  the  way  of  education  along  economic  lines. 

We  wish  to  congratulate  you  and  all  concerned  on  the  suc¬ 
cessful  carrying  out  of  this  undertaking. 

Walter  H.  I^Iiller,  President. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  January  18,  1918. 

Minneapolis  Cereal  Company,  Inc.  (“Cream  of  Rye’’). 

We  were  not  able  to  be  at  your  Food  Show,  but  we  under¬ 
stand  it  was  a  success  in  every  way. 

As  far  as  the  advertising  is  concerned,  we  have  not  had 
time  to  get  any  results. 

Harrison  Thomson,  President. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  January  21,  1918. 

A.  G.  Morse  Company,  Inc. 

We  believe  that  the  work  of  the  Patriotic  Food  Show 
should  be  extended  all  over  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
question  in  our  minds  but  what  with  proper  education  people 
can  conserve  and  really  live  better. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  February  6,  1918. 

Wm.  J.  Moxley  (oleomargarine). 

Your  letter  of  the  17th  in  connection  with  the  Show  noted 
v'ith  considerable  interest.  It  would  seem  obvious  to  the  most 
casual  observer  that  the  consumers  who  attended  were  there 
for  one  sole  purpose — to  secure  information. 

We  feel  confident  the  results  from  their  standpoint  will 
prove  of  a  very  satisfactory  character,  and  believe  this  Food 
Show  to  have  been  more  successful  from  the  educational 
standpoint  than  the  usual  food  exposition. 

C.  A.  Bonniwell,  Director  of  Advertising. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  January  24,  1918. 
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National  Association  of  V/hite  Corn  Millers. 

I  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  letter  of  January  18th  and 
in  reply  beg  to  say  that  the  Patriotic  Food  Show,  recently 
held  in  Chicago,  was  one  of  the  best  exhibitions  I  have  ever 
attended.  From  the  members  of  our  Association  that  had  the 
privilege  and  the  good  fortune  of  attending  your  show,  I 
have  had  nothing  but  praises,  and  I  think  it  has  done  us  lots 
of  good.  Chas.  W.  Schmidt,  Secretary. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio,  January  21,  1918. 

National  Dairy  Council. 

We  have  your  favor  of  the  17th  inst.,  making  inquiry  as 
to  our  opinion  of  the  Patriotic  Food  Show. 

We  desire  to  unqualifiedly  endorse  the  Show  as  one  of  the 
greatest  measures  that  has  been  advanced  in  the  entire  coun¬ 
try  in  the  interest  of  developing  action  on  what  Uncle  Sam 
is  asking  us  to  do  in  the  way  of  food  through  his  Food 
Administrator,  and  the  State  Council  of  Defense  of  Illinois 
is  to  be  congratulated  for  setting  the  pace  in  a  work  which 
ought  to  be  and  will  be  emulated  over  the  entire  country. 

W.  E.  Skinner,  Secretary. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  January  18,  1918. 

National  Poultry,  Butter  &  Egg  Association. 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  January  ITth  regarding  Patriotic 
Food  Show  :  ' 

Our  feeling  is  that  considering  the  inclement  weather  the 
Food  Show  was  very  w'ell  received  by  the  public. 

Beyond  this  it  is  difficult  to  make  any  statement,  for  we 
have  no  means  of  knowing  what  the  result  will  be,  and  time 
alone  can  determine  that. 

W.  T.  Seiee'LS,  Business  Manager. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  January  19,  1918. 

Novelty  Candy  Company. 

Reph’ing  to  your  letter  of  the  17th,  would  say  that  we  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  Show  as  far  as  our  product  is  concerned. 

We  had  sixteen  jars  of  attractive  candies  that  contained  50 
per  cent  and  more  of  corn  syrup  and  were  so  labeled,  and  al¬ 
though  quite  a  number  of  people  asked  how  this  candy  was 
made,  we  were  not  allowed  to  give  out  any  sarnples,  and 
therefore  those  wffio  inquired  did  not  know  the  quality. 

We  can,  as  yet,  see  no  reason  why  you  did  not  allow  sam¬ 
ples  to  be  given. 

Ben.  Schneewind,  President. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  January  24,  1918.  ' 

Oelerich  &  Berry  Company  (molasses). 

Answering  yours  of  the  17th  relative  to  recent  Patriotic 
Food  Show,  we  may  truthfully  say  that  from  our  former  ex¬ 
perience  with  other  exhibits  of  this  kind  that  this  one  ex¬ 
celled  them  all. 

In  the  first  place,  the  people  seemed  really  interested  in 
what  they  saw  and  heard  in  regard  to  the  various  methods 
used  in  preparing  foods  in  such  a  way  as  to  conserve  certain 
other  foods;  this  enthusiasm  from  a  patriotic  standpoint,  and 
not  merely  for  collecting  samples.  From  the  different  ques¬ 
tions  asked  at  our  booth,  we  can  really  see  that  our  patrons 
meant  business. 

Therefore,  briefly  summing  up,  we  will  say  that  the  Show 
from  a  manufacturer’s  viewpoint  was  a  real  success,  and  as  an 
American  citizen  will  say,  that  the  public  have  finally  realized 
that  we  are  in  this  great  war  to  zvin,  and  in  order  to  do  this 
we  must  learn  to  economize,  first  of  all  in  the  kitchen. 

Thanking  you  and  wishing  you  success  in  any  future  under¬ 
takings. 

F.  J.  Oelerich,  J"ice  President. 

Chicago,  Ilk,  January  17,  1918. 

Penick  &  Ford,  Ltd.  (molasses). 

In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  18th,  would  say  that  we  had  a 
booth  at  the  Patriotic  Food  Show  recently  held  in  Chicago, 
and  that  the  reports  that  we  obtained  were  very  satisfactory. 
In  fact,  our  Chicago  representatives  were  very  enthusiastic 
over  the  benefits  we  received  by  having  a  display  of  our  goods 
at  that  Show,  and  while  I  understand  the  weather  was  very 
bad  at  that  time,  yet  the  attendance  was  good  and  we  were  so 
well  satisfied  that  we  would  not  hesitate  to  go  into  a  similar 
show  in  some  of  the  other  cities. 

C.  L.  Neilson,  Gen.  Mgr.  of  Sales. 

New  Orleans,  La.,  February  1,  1918. 

Pillsbury  Flour  Mills  Company. 

We  were  very  much  pleased  at  the  way  in  which  the  recent 
Patriotic  Food  Show  in  Chicago  was  worked  out. 

George  P.  Chapman. 

IMinneapolis,  Minn.,  January  22,  1918. 

Charles  C.  Robbins,  Inc.  (fish  dealer). 

Replying  to  your  letter  with  reference  to  the  Food  Show. 
We  feel  entirely  satisfied  with  the  demonstration  presented  at 
this  Show  and  with  the  undoubted  good  which  would  have 


resulted  to  many  people  l)ut  for  the  bad  weather.  There  is  no 
question  in  our  mind  aljout  the  success  of  the  Show  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  objects  for  which  it  was  given.  Of  course, 
the  actual  results  achieved  were  much  restricted  by  the  weather 

Chicago,  Ilk,  January  18,  1918. 

The  A.  I.  Root  Company  (honey). 

Aside  from  its  commercial  value  the  Show  was  a  wonder¬ 
ful  success,  fully  confirmed  by  the  enthusiastic  interest  and 
desire  for  information  regarding  the  food  products  exhibited, 
by  the  people  in  attendance.  There  is  no  comparison  with 
other  exhibitions  for  this  was  conducted  on  entirely  different 
lines  that  could  hardly  be  improved  upon  to  meet  the  condi¬ 
tions  existing  today  and  help  solve  the  food  proplem  con¬ 
fronting  the  American  people. 

J.  A.  Warren,  Asst.  Sales  Manager. 

Medina,  Ohio,  January  21,  1918. 

Rothschild  &  Company  (department  store). 

In  answer  to  your  letter  of  the  18th  inst.  in  which  >011  ask 
our  opinion  of  the  Patriotic  Food  Show  recently  conducted  by 
the  State  Council  of  Defense,  from  our  point  of  view  it  was 
a  wonderful  success  both  from  a  patriotic  and  educational 
standpoint ;  however,  was  somewhat  disappointed  in  the  at¬ 
tendance. 

It  is  our  opinion  if  this  had  been  advertised  in  a  more  com¬ 
prehensive  manner,  the  attendance  would  have  been  vastly 
greater. 

E.  M.  Rosenthal. 

Chicago,  Ilk,  January  19,  1918. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  Company. 

Replying  to  your  favor  of  the  Ifth  instant,  from  a  patriotic 
standpoint  we  believe  the  Food  Show  w'as  very  successful. 

We  consider  work  of  this  character  essential  in  educating 
the  public  to  conserve  wheat  flour  and  other  food  products,  as 
urged  by  the  Administration,  and  we  are  quite  sure  those  at¬ 
tending  this  Food  Show  appreciated  the  efforts  of  this  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  other  manufacturers  who  participated  in  their 
endeavors  to  enlighten  them  on  this  subject. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  January  23,  1918. 

Russell-Miller  Milling  Company. 

in  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  the  17th,  sorry  that  we  cannot 
give  you  a  more  definite  or  satisfactory  answer  owing  to  the 
fact  that  while  our  firm  was  represented  at  the  Food  Show, 
we  had  no  one  in  attendance. 

Our  display  was  handled  through  mail  instructions  to  the 
decorators  and  consequently  it  will  be  quite  out  of  place  foi 
us  to  offer  our  ideas  along  the  lines  which  you  suggest. 

We  feel,  however,  that  any  “mobilization”  of  the  country’^' 
industries  for  the  promotion  and  development  of  “The  Cause” 
should  prove  of  pre-eminent  benefit  to  all  concerned. 

H.  R.  Wood,  Gen.  Sales  Department. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  January  19,  1918. 

Schulze  Baking  Company. 

We  are  in  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the  12th  inst. 
We  gladly  comply  with  your  request  for  our  views  upon  the 
general  subject  of  the  recent  Food  Show. 

No  doubt  the  influences  in  force  during  the  exposition  were 
generally  beneficial,  but  in  our  opinion,  particularly  beneficial, 
because  it  started  the  visitors,  many  of  them,  to  thinking  upon 
an  important  subject. 

We  find  ourselves  with  the  impression  that  there  was  too 
great  a  gap  between  the  methods  used  by  the  professional 
demonstrators,  and  the  practical  side  of  the  question  in  reach 
of  the  ordinary  housewife  and  which  is  acceptable  to  them. 

We  saw  many  instances  of  extravagance  in  the  demonstra¬ 
tion  work.  Such  extravagances,  in  fact,  as  would  put  the  large 
and  moderately  equipped  baker  out  of  Inisiness.  But,  after  all, 
such  conditions  are  general,  whether  in  a  Food  Show,  or  in 
the  home  kitchen,  where  actual  costs  are  not  of  paramount 
importance. 

We  were  pleased  to  be  a  part  of  your  exhibition,  for  we 
are  always  glad  to  meet  those  who  have  been  encouraged  to 
believe  that  home-made  bread  is  better  and  more  economical 
than  our  bread  (we  say  ours  to  be  specific),  and  demonstrate 
to  them  the  fact  that  real,  positive  economy  and  true  con¬ 
servation  is  in  giving  up  the  false  notion  of  “home  baking- 
being  cheaper,”  and  buy  such  bread  as  we  are  providing. 

We  are  not  holding  any  brief  for  our  particular  business  or 
products;  we  are  just  trying  to  bring  out  a  few  facts  that  are 
clearR  seen  by  those  who  desire  to  be  reasonable  and  practical 
in  their  conclusions. 

We  would  say  that  your  exhibition  did  its  greatest  good,  and 
had  its  greatest  success  in  causing  the  people  to  think  and 
forsake  the  theoretical  for  the  practical  methods  of  food  prep¬ 
aration  and  its  use. 

F.  C.  D.wis,  Gen.  Sales  Manager. 

Chicago,  Ilk,  January  18,  1918. 
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Sherer-Gillett  Company  (grocers’  sanitary  counters). 

I  am  allowing  my  son  to  reply  to  yonr  request  of  the  ITtli 
and  am  giving  you  the  reply  below  : 

“My  o])inion  as  to  the  value  of  the  Show  based  on  my  own 
observation  of  the  various  exhibits  as  well  as  on  the  remarks 
made  by  visitors  at  our  booth,  is  that  the  Show  had  a  tre¬ 
mendous  educational  value. 

People  came  with  an  open  mind,  seeking  knowledge,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  expressions  oft  repeated,  ‘That’s  what  we  are 
here  for,  to  get  ideas,’  ‘I  certainly  have  learned  something,’  ‘1 
never  realized  that  before,’  etc. 

There  were  too  many  exhibits  where  the  only  and  obvious 
object  of  the  display  was  to  book  the  sale  of  certain  brands  of 
foods.  This  probably  is  inevitable  in  a  Show  of  this  magni¬ 
tude. 

The  American  Can  Co.  booth  seemed  to  be  working  some¬ 
what  along  the  lines  of  the  Order  promulgated  by  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Food  Controller,  namely,  to  popularize  large  packages. 

I  believe  that  if  the  department  of  the  Government  which  is 
boosting  the  sale  of  Thrift  Stamps — War  Savings  Stamps 
were  to  have  a  section  at  other  similar  shows — the  exhibitors 
to  he  selected  wdth  a  view  to  eliminating  all  but  those  who 
Could  actually  show  a  dollar  and  cents  saving  in  the  buying, 
preparation,  and  cooking  of  food,  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  for 
the  people  and  for  the  Government.” 

My  own  impression  is  that  the  educational  features  of  the 
Show'  were  valuable,  not  all  equally  so  by  any  means,  and  we 
think  that  some  sifting  should  be  done  in  regard  to  those  who 
are  permitted  to  exhibit.  Tt  occurs  to  the  writer  that  there 
might  be  a  modification  of  the  Show'  making  it  more  of  a 
thrift  show,  and  let  methods  of  economizing  in  whatever  w'av 
be  demonstrated  at  this  show’.  This  w'ould  naturally  include 
the  suggestion  which  my  son  makes  in  regard  to  the  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  sale  of  thrift  stamps.  One  reason  for  suggest¬ 
ing  this  is  that  the  community  has  been  fed  on  food  shows 
until  it  is  satiated.  Let  economies  in  foods  be  demonstrated 
as  well  as  other  economies  that  can  be  made. 

W.  G.  Sherer. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  January  21,  1918. 

Thomas  S.  Smith  (apples). 

We  are  w’riting  to  express  the  satisfaction  which  we  feel  in 
the  conduct  of  the  recent  Patriotic  Food  Show  held  at  the 
Coliseum.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  taken  part  in  it  and  are 
well  satisfied  with  the  results. 

From  an  educational  point  of  view',  we  believe  the  Show  has 
been  a  great  success  and  has  been  exceedingly  helpful  to  the 
people  of  Chicago  in  these  w’ar  times. 

Those  who  are  responsible  for  the  idea  and  its  carrying  out 
are  to  be  greath'  commended. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  January  24,  1918. 

The  Southern  Cotton  Oil  Company. 

Referring  to  the  recent  Patriotic  Food  Show'  conducted 
by  your  Council  recently  at  the  Coliseum  in  Chicago,  in 
which  we  had  our  exhibit  of  Wesson  Oil  (for  cooking  and 
.«alads),  I  wish  to  say  that  we  consider  the  exhibit  was  a 
splendid  success  and  we  are  very  glad  indeed  that  we 
participated. 

E.  W.  Applegate,  District  Manager. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  P'ebruary  8,  1918. 

Sprague,  Warner  &  Company  (wholesale  grocers). 

Replying  to  your  inquiry  of  recent  date  in  reference  to  our 
opinion  of  the  Patriotic  Food  Show  will  say  we  do  not  feel 
that  we  are  in  a  position  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  results 
accomplished. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  we  were  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  the  ideas  underlying  the  undertaking,  and  are  convinced 
that  the  Show  presented  opportunities  for  gaining  m.uch  valu¬ 
able  information,  but  as  to  the  extent  to  which  visitors  took 
advantage  of  them  we  can  onlv  conjecture.  Doubtless  those 
who  were  sufficiently  interested  to  seek  practical  information 
were  w'ell  repaid  and  will  profit  by  the  lessons  taught. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  us  that  exhibitors,  as  a  rule,  did 
not  conduct  their  part  of  the  Show  with  a  clearly  defined  in¬ 
tent  to  further  the  interest  of  the  educational  features  rather 
than  their  own. 

C.  R.  Grover,  Manager  Printing  Dept. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  January  24,  1918. 

Standard  Oil  Company  (“Parawax”). 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  January  I7th  requesting  some  ex¬ 
pression  from  us  as  to  the  value  and  success  of  the  Patriotic 
Food  Show  recently  held  in  the  Coliseum. 

.•\s  we  understood  it,  the  primary  object  of  this  Show  was 
educational,  and,  judging  from  the  large  attendance,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  unusual  weather  conditions,  and  the  keen  inter¬ 
est  that  the  public  seemed  to  take  at  die  demonstration  booths 


and  exhibits,  we  are  quite  sure  that  the  Show  accomplished 
the  mission  for  which  it  was  intended. 

We  consider  that  the  lectures  and  addresses  given  at  vari¬ 
ous  times  in  the  lecture  room  w'ere  very  interesting  features 
of  the  Show. 

As  a  whole,  the  Show  was  a  success. 

E.  J.  Bullock,  Manager. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  January  20,  1918. 

Steele-Wedeles  Company  (wholesale  grocers). 

We  have  your  favor  of  the  17th  inst.  In  reply,  beg  to  state 
that  in  our  opinion  this  was  one  of  the  best  conducted  food 
show's  ever  held  in  this  city. 

I'rom  a  patriotic  standpoint,  we  think  it  was  highly  com¬ 
mendable  and  the  attendance  was.  exceptionally  good,  consid¬ 
ering  the  bad  weather  and  poor  transportation  facilities  which, 
unfortunately,  could  not  be  helped. 

From  a  business  standpoint,  w'e  think  that  it  would  have 
helped  the  manufacturers  and  jobbers  and  also  the  cause,  if 
we  had  been  permitted  to  take  orders  to  be  filled  through  re¬ 
tail  grocers.  By  doing  so,  we  would  have  aided  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  carrying  out  their  plans. 

Many  people  who  visit  a  show  of  this  kind  become  veiw  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  supporting  the  Administration,  and  then  go 
home  and  forget  all  about  it.  If  an  opportunity  is  offered 
them  to  purchase  certain  foods  which  the  Administration 
would  like  to  have  them  use,  it  w’ould  give  the  loyal  iTianufac- 
turer  and  jobber  a  chance  to  push  these  products  and  get  the 
consumer  in  the  habit  of  using  them  in  their  own  kitchen. 

Oscar  J.  Vo'Sh,  Mgr.  Sales  Promotion  Dept. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  January  22,  1918. 

Syme,  Eagle  &  Company  (dehydrated  foods). 

In  reference  to  your  letter  of  January  17tb,  the  writer  was 
very  much  impressed  at  the  Patriotic  Food  Show  with  the  ap¬ 
parent  desire  of  all  the  visitors  to  become  educated  in  the  use 
of  economical  foods,  and  as  far  as  our  own  exhibit  w'ent,  we 
were  more  than  pleased  with  the  results  and  the  interest 
shown  by  the  visitors.  The  Show  impressed  us  as  a  splendid 
jiroposition,  and  we  trust  that  there  will  be  a  repetition  either 
next  year  or  before  if  it  is  necessary. 

M.  R.  Thompson. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  January  18,  1918. 

United  Cereal  Mills,  Ltd. 

I  want  you  to  know  the  satisfaction  which  we  bad  in  the 
outcome  of  our  exhibit  at  the  Food  Show  which  was  held  at 
the  Coliseum.  We  deem  it  a  very  great  privilege  to  have  been 
represented  in  this  way. 

We  have  received  very  laree  results  in  an  educational  way 
on  our  products,  “Fruited  Wheat”  and  “Fruited  Oats.”  We 
had  something  over  a  hundred  names  handed  to  us  by  people 
who  were  interested  in  the  improved  method  of  serving  the 
balanced  food.  The  Show  as  a  whole  w'as,  in  our  opinion,  of 
a  very  high  order.  We  were  so  well  pleased  with  the  results 
that  we  are  entering  the  Food  Show  at  St.  Louis  which  is  to 
he  held  on  the  2nd  of  February,  and  also  the  one  at  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  to  be  held  on  the  4th  of  February. 

I  also  want  to  thank  you  for  the  many  courtesies  shown  us 
in  connection  with  our  exhibit  at  the  Show. 

G.  B.  Raymond,  Sales  Manager. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  January  23,  1918. 

U.  S.  Slicing  Machine  Company. 

It  is  our  duty  and  pleasure  to  congratulate  the  State  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Defense  for  the  successful  conduct  of  the  Patriotic 
Food  Show  which  has  just  recently  been  terminated  in  Chi¬ 
cago. 

As  manufacturers  of  a  product  which  has  its  chief  value  in 
the  conservation  of  food  through  elimination  of  waste,  we 
were  very  much  interested  in  the  Show  and  highly  gratified  to 
observe  the  beneficial  results  obtained. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  unprecedented  weather  reduced  the 
attendance  to  a  very  low  figure,  the  value  of  the  Show  to  the 
community  and  to  the  country  at  large  cannot  be  fully  esti- 
miated. 

N.  R.  Rondthaler,  Sales  Department. 

La  Porte,  Ind.,  January  19,  1918. 

F.  A.  Vickers  &  Company  (for  the  pickle  packers  of 

Chicago). 

Replying  to  your  favor  of  January  18th  regarding  the  Pa¬ 
triotic  Food  Show,  would  state  that  we  think,  as  a  whole,  the 
Show'  conducted  by  the  State  Council  of  Defense  was  a  suc¬ 
cess.  ' 

Unfortunately,  the  writer  was  called  out  of  town  on  busi¬ 
ness  and  was  away  practically  all  the  week  that  this  was  held. 

I,  however,  have  this  suggestion  to  make  regarding  fivture 
exhibitions.  Where  the  space  is  taken  as  a  co-operative 
proposition  and  where  no  effort  is  made  for  advertising  any 
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particular  pack  that  samples  should  be  given  out  simply  ad¬ 
vertising  the  industry  without  advertising  any  particular  firm 
so  as  to  bring  home  to  the  people  who  attend  the  industry 
taking  space. 

The  writer  does  appreciate  the  fact  that  it  would  be  prac¬ 
tically  impossible  to  get  enough  industries  to  take  all  of  the 
space  necessary  to  finance  a  proposition  of  this  kind  and  we 
further  appreciate  the  fact  that  you  cannot  grant  privileges  to 
one  set  without  allowing  the  individual  manufacturer  who  is 
also  contributing  to  the  expense  the  same  privileges. 

W e  believe  that  the  proposition  as  a  whole  is  a  good  one, 
but  some  of  our  contributors  to  the  pickle  packers’  display 
made  the  above  criticism  which  I  am  in  turn  passing  on  to 
you. 

Further  criticism  which  I  heard  is  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  adequate  protection  taken  to  take  care  of  the  goods  ex¬ 
hibited  at  the  close  of  the  exhibition.  The  writer,  being  snow¬ 
bound  on  his  way  from  the  East,  could  not  be  here,  and  all 
samples,  representing  possibly  seventy-five  to  one  hundred 
dollars  in  value,  were  appropriated  late  Sunday  night  at  the 
close  of  the  exhibition,  which  should  have  been  returned  to 
the  exhibitors. 

Believe  future  shows  should  have  arrangements  made  to 
take  care  of  the  property  of  the  exhibitors  until  same  could  be 
removed  the  day  after  the  exhibition  closes. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  January  19,  1918. 

The  Vilter  Manufacturing  Company  (refrigeration  ap¬ 
paratus). 

Your  favor  of  January  17th  received  and  are  pleased  to 
state  that  we  welcome  the  opportunity  afforded  us  in  being- 
one  of  the  exhibitors  at  the  Patriotic  Food  Show,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  recently  conducted  hy  the  State  Council  of  Defense  of 
Illinois. 

The  State  Council  of  Defense  and  the  Patriotic  Food  Show 
Committee  deserve  great  credit  for  the  success  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  this  Show,  which  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  this 
country. 


The  Show  impressed  us  as  one  most  worthy  to  the  cause  of 
food  conservation,  highly  educational  and  beneficial  to  all  who 
saw  it. 

Tho.  O.  Vilter. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.,  January  18,  1918. 

W.  M.  Walker  (fish  dealer). 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  January  17th,  in  our  oninion  the 
Patriotic  Food  Show  was  a  success  in  every  way.  We  were 
particularly  impressed  with  the  interest  shown  by  the  visitors 
and  believe  the  educational  benefits  were  great.  We  were 
glad  of  the  opportunity  offered  us  to  do  our  bit  and  feel  sure, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  severe  blizzards  and  extreme  cold,  the 
attendance  would  have  broken  all  exhibition  records. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  January  19,  1918. 

Waukesha  Pure  Food  Company  (“Jiffy-JHl”  gelatine). 

Replying  to  your  inquiry  of  the  17th,  would  advise  that  we 
were  very  much  pleased  at  the  manner  in  which  the  Chicago 
Patriotic  Food  Show  was  conducted.  Only  favorable  com¬ 
ments  were  heard  from  all  those  with  whom  we  talked. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  what  much  good  was  accomplished 
from  an  educational  standpoint  and  that  this,  the  first  Show 
of  the  kind,  will  set  a  high  standard  for  other  cities  and  com¬ 
munities  to  follow. 

The  consuming  public  is  becoming  more  discriminating  than 
ever  in  the  purchase  of  all  articles  of  food.  They  now  realize 
that,  broadly  speaking,  the  quality  is  remembered  long  after 
the  price  has  been  forgotten,  consequently,  those  who  visited 
the  Coliseum  during  this  stormy  week  did  so  with  a  definite 
purpose  in  mind  and  came  away  well  satisfied  with  what  they 
saw  and  learned. 

American  manufacturers  are  doing  all  they  can  to  maintain 
the  high  standards  and  it  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that  they 
are  having  the  united  support  of  the  intelligent  buying  public. 

O.  E.  Glidden,  General  Manager. 

Waukesha,  Wis.,  January  22,  1918. 


Economic  Ratio  of  Bulk  and  Packaged  Foods 

Pork 


Dried 

Canned 

Dried 

and  < 

Cracked 

Corn 

Oat 

Rolled 

Corn  Shredded  Puffed 

peaches. peaches,  beans. 

beans. 

wheat. 

meal. 

meal. 

Rice. 

oats. 

flakes. 

wheat. 

rice. 

Price  per  oackage  (cents) . 

15. 

30 

20 

20 

4 

3.5 

3.0 

14 

10 

10 

15 

15 

Net  weight  claimed  (grams) .  . . 

. .  453.6 

850.5 

453.6 

595.3 

453 

453 

453 

453 

624 

283 

340 

141 

Net  weight  found  (grams) . 

..  456.5 

867.4 

455.6 

590.5 

453 

453 

453 

453 

602 

332 

354 

177 

Water  (per  cent) . 

15.45 

70.75 

10.-54 

69.53 

13.65 

1-3.12 

12.-37 

13.11 

6.55 

4.32 

4.61 

7.18 

Ether  extract  (fat,  per  cent).  .. 

1.52 

trace 

1.74 

1.19 

1.75 

4.62 

5.32 

0.88 

7,84 

0.26 

0.96 

0.26 

Fibre  (per  cent) . 

. .  0.51 

0.05 

4.39 

0.11 

2.53 

2.49 

11.19 

0.63 

1.17 

0.46 

2.61 

0.30 

Protein  (per  cent) . 

4.7.3 

0.47 

16.97 

6.61 

12.3-5 

9.85 

10.41 

7  85 

15.81 

7.87 

13.5 

8.25 

Ash  (per  cent)  . 

..  3.19 

0.29 

4.46 

1.66 

1.81 

1.51 

3.2 

1.01 

1.70 

1.38 

1.72 

0.31 

Carbohvdrates  (per  cent) . 

. .  74.6 

28.44 

61.90 

20.90 

67.91 

68.41 

67.78 

66.52 

66.93 

85.71 

77.0 

83.7 

Cost  per  pouna  (cents) . 

. .  15 

16 

20 

15.4 

4.0 

3.5 

3.0 

14.G 

7.2 

13.6 

19.2 

38 

Cost  per  1,000  calories  (cents) .  . 

. .  9.74 

30 

13 

27.4 

2.53 

2.1 

1.8 

9.8 

4.0 

7.6 

11.0 

22.3 

Food  value  in  calories . 

. . 1539 

538 

1.540 

562 

1568 

1650 

1649 

1420 

1681 

1751 

17-3-5 

1740 

The  accompanying  chart  is  most  significant.  It  was 
prepared  by  Mariner  &  Hoskins,  of  Chicago,  analytical 
chemists,  for  the  Sherer-Gillett  Company  of  Chicago, 
a  firm  which  sells  an  excellent  grocer’s  counter  for 
use  in  dispensing  bulk  goods  in  sanitary  fashion.  The 
figures  are  those  of  several  months  ago. 

Charts  of  an  economic  nature  are  by  no  means  rare 
in  these  days  of  strife  and  it  is  well  that  it  is  so.  Exact 
knowledge  never  hurt  any  one — in  the  long  run.  As 
long  as  statistical  matter  is  conceived  in  honesty  and 
horn  in  accuracy,  it,  at  all  times,  has  the  freedom  of 
these  columns. 

Freely  translated,  these  numbers  tell  us  that  on  the 
basis  of  their  calorie  values,  canned  peaches  cost  three 
times  as  much  as  dried  peaches.  Canned  peaches  are 
delicious  and  convenient  to  use,  and  enjoy  a  well-de¬ 
served  popularity.  Probably  they  will  continue  to 
enjoy  their  present  popularity,  but  it  is  well  to  know 
that  the  same  fruit  in  dry  form  can  be  obtained  for 
one-third  the  price. 


Also,  we  learn  that  canned  pork  and  beans  costs 
about  twice  as  much  per  unit  of  food  value  as.  do 
dried  beans.  The  canned  article,  after  a  preliminary 
warming,  is  ready  for  use  and  is  the  standby  of  the 
housewife,  and  especially  the  young  housewife,  whose 
more  formal  efforts  at  dinner-making  go  wrong.  To 
her  they  are  probably  worth  twice  the  raw  variety,  but 
exact  knowledge  as  to  their  price  ratio  should  not  be 
denied  her. 

Cracked  wheat  from  bulk  at  2.5  cents  should  be 
compared  with  shredded  wheat  at  1 1  cents ;  bulk  corn- 
meal  at  2.1  cents  with  corn  flakes  at  7.6  cents;  bulk 
oatmeal  at  1.8  cents  with  rolled  oats  at  4  cents;  bulk 
rice  at  9.8  cents  with  puffed  rice  at  22.3  cents.  The 
prepared  cereals  are  deservedly  popular,  but  they  are 
not  cheap.  Part  of  the  price  differential  is  due  to 
the  pre-cooking  in  the  factory,  part  to  the  packaging 
and  methods  of  selling. 


News  from  Washington 


More  Food  Industries  Licensed. 

Amendments  and  additions  to  the  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  tlie'  importation,  storage  and  distribution  of 
food  commodities  and  feeding  stuffs  have  been  issued 
in  pamphlet  form  by  the  United  States  Food  Admin¬ 
istration.  These  new  rulings  apply  to  all  licensees 
except  salt  water  fishermen  whose  business  does  not 
extend  beyond  primary  consignment,  and  millers  of 
wheat  and  rye  with  plants  having  a  daily  capacity  of 
less  than  seventy-five  barrels.  The  amendments  and 
additions  given  in  this  compilation  became  effective 
January  28  except  those  governing  manufacturers  and 
distributors  of  feeding  stuff's,  which  will  be  in  force 
February  15. 

Profiteering  through  unnecessary  transactions  is 
eliminated  by  the  rule  which  forbids  the  resale  of  food 
commodities  within  the  same  trade,  without  reason¬ 
able  justification.  It  is  clear  that  the  particular  lot 
of  goods  whose  resale  is  proposed  will  go  through  to 
the  retailer  at  a  lower  price  if  the  wholesaler  who  now 
owns  them  sells  direct  to  the  retailer  instead  of  to 
another  wholesaler,  who  would  add  a  second  wholesale 
profit  on  the  same  lot  of  goods. 

The  rules  include  specific  regulations  governing  the 
acceptance  and  unloading  of  perishables.  This  will 
avoid  an  undue  accumulation  of  perishable  shipments 
at  terminal  points,  tying  up  transportation,  and  will 
reduce  the  possibilities  of  waste  to  a  minimum.  The 
rules  recommend  the  parties  to  make  definite  contracts 
so  as  to  avoid  disputes,  and  define  clearly  the  right  of 
shipper  and  receiver. 

The  rules  concerning  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables 
were  prepared  after  a  conference  with  shippers  and 
receivers  of  perishable  food  commodities,  and  have 
been  based  on  recommendations  from  them,  in  order 
to  meet  conditions  which  have  resulted  in  great  waste 
of  these  products  throughout  the  country.  These 
rules  also  apply  to  dried  peas  and  beans. 

The  new  rules  provide  that  live  poultry  containing 
in  their  craws  more  than  one  ounce  of  feed  for  each 
two  pounds  in  weight,  or  dressed  poultry  containing 
more  than  one-fifth  ounce  of  feed  for  each  two  pounds 
in  weight,  shall  not  be  offered  for  sale.  They  also 
provide  that  poultry  feed  must  not  contain  any  wheat 
fit  for  human  consumption,  and  in  no  event  shall  the 
amount  of  wheat  exceed  ten  per  cent. 

Fresh  meat  and  fresh  meat  products,  fresh  or  frozen 
fish,  eggs  and  butter  held  in  cold  storage  for  a  period 
of  thirty  days  or  more  must  be  marked  ‘‘cold  storage” 
and  sold  as  such.  Licensees  are  not  permitted  to  re¬ 
move  “cold  storage”  stamps  from  such  marked  foods 
or  their  containers. 

All  manufacturers  of  lard  substitutes  are  brought 
under  license,  with  regulations  which  prohibit  specula¬ 
tion  and  hoarding,  at  the  same  time  shortening  the 
channels  of  trade  and  eliminating  unnecessary  dis¬ 
tributing  expenses. 

No  edible  oils  used  in  manufacturing  may  be  kept 
on  hand  or  held  under  contract  in  excess  of  reason¬ 
able  requirements  for  a  reasonable  length  of  time. 
This  of  course  makes  allowances  for  amounts  which 
must  be  carried  in  seasons  of  scant  or  no  production. 
The  licensee  will  not  be  allowed  to  have  in  his  pos¬ 
session  any  lard  substitute  not  of  his  own  manufac¬ 
ture. 


No  manufacturer  will  be  permitted  to  carry  any 
lard  substitute  in  stock  for  more  than  thirty  days.  At 
no  time  can  he  make  contracts  for  the  sale  of  his  prod¬ 
ucts  in  greater  quantities  than  he  can  manufacture  in 
that  period  ;  nor  can  he  contract  for  shipment  or  de¬ 
livery  more  than  thirty  days  after  contract  is  made, 
unless  it  is  with  a  nation  at  war  with  Germany  or  with 
federal,  state,  county  or  municipal  governments. 

The  new  regulations  cover  all  importers,  crushers, 
refiners  and  dealers  in  copra,  copra  oil,  cocoanut  oil, 
palm  kernels,  palm  kernel  oil,  palm  oil,  imported  pea¬ 
nuts  and  the  oil  from  imported  peanuts,  and  imported 
soya  beans  and  their  oil.  Only  with  the  written  con¬ 
sent  of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator  may 
a  licensee  have  any  of  these  materials  on  hand  for 
more  than  60  days  after  they  reach  the  United  States. 
He  will  not  be  allowed  at  any  time  to  make  contracts 
for  the  sale  of  any  of  these  commodities  or  their  prod¬ 
ucts  except  against  his  actual  purchases  at  the  time. 
In  order  to  check  on  this,  the  Food  Administration 
requires  from  every  importer  a  copy  of  all  contracts, 
to  be  mailed  to  Washington  within  three  days  after 
they  are  made. 

No  licensee  will  be  allowed  to  sell  to  any  person, 
firm  or  association  not  regularly  engaged  in  the  dis¬ 
tribution  or  use  of  these  commodities,  nor  will  resales 
within  the  trade  be  permitted.  No  crusher  will  be 
allowed  to  have  under  his  control  at  any  time  raw  ma¬ 
terials  in  quantities  above  his  normal  crushing  capacity 
for  a  period  of  six  months,  nor  more  of  the  oils  than 
the  equivalent  of  his  production  for  two  months.  All 
refiners  are  required  to  adjust  their  processes  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  largest  practicable  yield  of  edible  oil,  and 
are  prohibited  from  having  under  control  more  oil 
than  would  meet  their  reasonable  requirements  for  a 
reasonable  length  of  time. 

Fhiless  permitted  by  the  U.  S.  Food  Administrator 
no  licensee  can  sell  wheat  or  rye,  except  mill  feed, 
for  feeding  purposes  or  use  wheat  or  rye  in  manu¬ 
facturing  or  mixing  feeds.  There  is  an  exception  to 
this,  however ;  poultry  or  pigeon  feed  may  contain  not 
more  than  ten  per  cent  of  wheat  or  rye  unfit  for  human 
consumption. 

In  any  sale  of  feedingstuffs  the  licensee  must  not 
take  more  than  a  reasonable  profit  over  the  average 
cost  of  his  stock  of  any  commodity  on  hand  or  under 
control,  not  at  that  time  contracted  to  be  sold.  In  ar¬ 
riving  at  the  cost  of  corn  or  oats  he  must  take  into 
consideration  the  gain  or  loss  resulting  from  any  hedg¬ 
ing  transaction  on  a  grain  exchange. 

The  pamphlet  is  intended  as  a  supplement  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  issued  in  November  and  has 
been  mailed  to  licensees.  One  feature  of  considerable 
value  is  the  interpretations  and  rulings  which  follow 
the  amendments  and  additions. 

Cheese  in  Cold  Storage. 

The  Food  Administration  will  permit  dealers  in 
cheese  to  carry  cheese  in  cold  storage  through  the 
periods  of  scant  or  no  production.  No  cheese  may  be 
kept  in  storage  after  the  next  production  season  opens. 
Only  in  special  cases  will  permission  be  given  to  carry 
cheese  beyond  the  heavy  production  season.  This  can 
be  done  only  with  the  written  consent  of  the  Food 
Administration,  to  be  given  only  if  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  require  special  action  in  individual  cases. 
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Rules  for  Licensed  Manufacturers  of  Alimentary 

Paste  or  Breakfast  Cereals. 

Rule  I.  No  licensee  shall  during  any  one  of  the 
months  of  Eebruary,  March,  April,  Alay,  June  or 
July,  1918,  use  in  the  manufacture  of  alimentary 
paste  or  breakfast  cereals  an  amount  of  wheat  or  any 
products  of  wheat  (other  than  bran,  shorts,  or  mid¬ 
dlings)  in  excess  of  one-sixth  of  70  per  cent  of  the 
amount  thereof  used  by  him  between  Eebruary  i, 

1917,  and  July  31,  1917;  provided,  that  if  the  licensee 
shall  so  elect  and  give  written  notice  of  his  election 
to  the  U.  S.  Eood  Administrator  before  Eebruary  15, 

1918,  he  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  foregoing  limita¬ 
tion,  but  to  the  following  limitation :  he  shall  not  dur-  - 
ing  the  months  of  Eebruary,  March,  April,  May,  June 
and  July,  1918,  use  in  the  manufacture  of  alimentary 
paste  or  breakfast  cereals  an  amount  of  wheat  or  any 
products  of  wheat  other  than  bran,  shorts,  or  mid¬ 
dlings,  in  excess  of  70  per  cent  of  the  amount  thereof 
lhat  he  used  in  the  corresponding  month  of  the  year 
1917. 

License  Regulations  Extended. 

On  January  31  the  President  extended  the  license 
regulations  as  applied  to  bakers  to  take  in  hotels, 
restaurants,  clubs  and  all  manufacturers  of  bread  in 
anv  form,  cake,  crackers,  biscuits,  pastry  and  all  other 
bakery  products  who  use  over  3  barrels  of  flour.  All 
licenses  must  be  obtained  by  Eebruary  4. 

The  President’s  proclamation  also  orders  that  per¬ 
sons,  firms,  corporations  and  associations  engaged  in 
importing  or  distributing  green  coffee  must  procure 
license  on  or  before  February  4.  All  applications  for 
license  are  to  be  made  to  the  United  States  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration.  Violations  are  punishable  by  a  penalty 
prescriljed  by  Congress  in  the  food  conservation  act. 

EMder  existing  regulations,  all  bakers,  clubs,  hotels, 
etc.,  using  10  barrels  of  flour  or  more  a  month  are 
licensed.  The  new  proclamation  extends  the  Food 
Administration’s  control  to  take  in  thousands  of  small 
establishments  heretofore  unregulated. 

Wheat  Conservation  Rules. 

.Special  Rules  23  to  32  have  been  promulgated  to 
assure  an  adequate  supply  and  equitable  distribution 
of  wheat  flour. 

Rule  23  forbids  sale  or  use  of  “Second  Clear”  or 
“Low  Grade”  flour  for  any  purpose  except  manufac¬ 
ture  of  human  food. 

Rules  24  and  25  apply  to  millers  and  forbid :  the 
sale  of  more  than  70  per  cent  of  its  normal  supply  of 
wheat  flour  to  any  town,  city,  state  or  district  up  to 
July  31,  1918:  any  enlargement  of  business;  the  sale 
of  wheat  flour,  except  whole  wheat  flour,  to  bakers, 
retailers  or  consumers,  except  with  one  pound  of  sub¬ 
stitutes  to  every  four  pounds  of  wheat  flour.  Substi¬ 
tutes  are  listed  (already  given  elsewhere  in  this 
Journal),  and  more  than  pre-war  profits  are  for¬ 
bidden. 

Rules  27  to  30  apply  the  same  regulations  to  whole¬ 
salers  and  jobbers,  adding  the  restriction  of  sales  to 
retailers  or  consumers  to  one  pound  of  wheat  flour 
substitutes  for  every  pound  of  wheat  flour. 

Rules  31  and  32  apply  to  retailers,  restricting  sales 
to  one  pound  of  substitutes  for  every  pound  of  wheat 
flour,  and  requiring  equitable  distribution :  to  indi¬ 
viduals  in  towns  or  cities  not  more  than  to  Ct  bar¬ 
rels,  and  to  consumers  in  rural  or  farm  communities 
not  in  excess  of  R)  to  R2  barrels. 
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Regulations  for  Licensees  Manufacturing  Bakery 
Products. 

Detailed  regulations  have  been  issued  defining  the 
minimum  percentage  of  wheat  flour  substitutes  to  be 
used  to  entitle  bakers  to  apply  the  name  “Victory”  to 
their  products.  These  are  as  follows : 

-  Per  Cent 


Class  I — Bread  and  rolls .  20 

Class  2 — Sweet  yeast  dough  goods .  33^ 

Class  3 — (a)  crackers;  (b)  biscuits  (cookies) 

and  ice  cream  cones .  33^3 

Class  4 — (a)  cakes;  (b)  pies;  (c)  fried  cakes; 

(d)  pastry  .  33 

Class  5 — Batter  cakes  and  waffles .  75 


Special  Rule  A  for  manufacturers  of  Classes  2,  3, 

4  and  5  limits  their  use  of  wheat  or  its  products  other 
than  bran,  shorts  or  middlings,  during  any  month 
from  February  to  July,  to  one-sixth  of  10  per  cent  of 
the  amount  used  between  February  r,  1917,  and  July 
31,  1917.  or,  during  all  six  months,  to  70  per  cent  of 
the  amount  used  in  the  same  period  of  1917. 

Each  class  is  taken  up  in  turn,  defined,  and  given 
special  rulings.  The  chief  points  are  as  follows : 

Class  I :  After  February  3,  5  pounds  substitutes  to 
95  pounds  wheat ;  by  Februarv  24,  20  pounds  substi¬ 
tutes  to  80  pounds  wheat.  Until  March  3  rye  flour 
may  be  used  as  a  substitute ;  graham  or  whole  wheat 
flour  (20  per  cent  or  more  of  bran,  shorts  or  mid¬ 
dlings)  allowed;  4  pounds  of  potatoes  equivalent  to 
I  pound  other  substitutes.  Only  weights  permitted 
(net  weight  in  pounds,  12  hours  after  baking)  :  i, 

2,  3,  4,  5,  6  and  other  pound  weights.  Portions  of 
loaves  may  be  sold  and  at  any  time  after  baking.  Rolls 
must  weigh  2  ounces.  Sugar  for  bread  or  rolls  not 
to  exceed  6  pounds  cane  or  beet,  or  7  pounds  corn,  or 
7  pounds  invert  to  196  pounds  flour  or  meal.  None 
but  vegetable  shortening  allowed  and  onlv  2  pounds 
to  iq6  pounds  flour  or  meal.  Milk  not  limited. 

Class  2 :  Special  Rule  A  applies.  Only  vegetable 
shortening  allowed. 

Class  3  :  Special  Rule  A  apobes.  Not  over  50  per 
cent  shortening  may  be  animal  fat. 

Class  4 :  Special  Rule  A  applies.  Only  vegetable 
shortening  allowed  in  pies  and  fried  cakes. 

Class  5 :  Special  Rule  A  applies.  Only  vegetable 
shortening  allowed. 

Raising  Price  of  Wheat  Flour  Substitutes. 

Warning  against  unwarranted  increase  in  the  price 
of  wheat  flour  substitutes  has  been  issued  by  the  Food 
Administration.  This  action  followed  the  receipt  of 
numerous  complaints  that  dealers  in  the  various  ingre¬ 
dients  used  in  place  of  wheat  flour  are  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  new  wheat  conservation  program  to  raise 
prices. 

Mills  of  the  country  are  prepared  to  meet  the  greater 
demand  of  housewives  and  bakers  for  other  cereals 
during  the  next  few  months.  Lack  of  transportation 
is  the  only  factor  that  will  stand  in  the  way  of  proper 
distribution  throughout  the  country. 

At  least  one  of  the  substitutes  is  produced  in  quan¬ 
tity  in  almost  every  section  of  the  country.  If  any 
shortages  occur  they  will  be  local  and  not  due  so  much 
to  lack  of  supplies  as  difflcultv  in  transporting  them. 
The  supply  of  substitutes  is  ample  to  meet  our  needs 
and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  with  the  freer  move¬ 
ment  of  grains  to  the  mills  and  of  the  finished  product 
to  the  consumer  lower  prices  than  those  now  prevail¬ 
ing  will  result. 
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The  normal  tendency  of  local  scarcities  would  be  to 
advance  prices  out  of  line  with  cost  of  production  and 
distribution.  Under  the  food  control  act- this  will  not 
happen.  All  licensees  dealing  in  food  commodities 
who  do  not  give  their  customers  the  benefit  of  fair 
and  moderate  prices,  selling  at  no  more  than  a  reason¬ 
able  profit  above  cost,  will  have  their  licenses  revoked. 
Unlicensed  food  retailers  who  sell  at  more  than  a  rea¬ 
sonable  ])rofit  will  have  their  supplies  cut  ofif  through 
the  notification  of  all  licensees  by  the  I'ood  Admin¬ 
istration  forbidding  them  to  receive  orders  for  food 
from  such  retailers. 

Additional  Tin  Plate  for  Bean  Packers. 

The  X  '.  S.  Food  Administration  has  announced  that 
it  has  secured  the  release  of  sufficient  tin  plate  to  per¬ 
mit  canners  to  begin  operations  on  an  additional  25 
per  cent  of  their  indicated  pack  of  dry  white,  colored 
or  lima  beans.  They  had  already  been  granted  permits 
to  can  an  initial  25  per  cent  of  the  amounts  they  had 
indicated  w'ould  be  packed  by  March  i. 

In  addition  to  amounts  canned  under  permits  for 
dried  beans,  the  Food  Administration  is  urging  can¬ 
ners  to  pack  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of  wet 
beans.  Beans  containing  more  than  20  per  cent  of 
moisture  are  included  in  this  class.  Unless  they  are 
canned  before  warm  weather  they  will  be  lost.  Spe¬ 
cial  permits  must  be  secured  for  the  wet  beans.  The 
Food  Administration  will  grant  these  as  freely  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  pig  tin  situation  is  still  serious.  With  part 
of  it  utilized  to  save  wet  beans  now  in  storage,  there 
is  some  question  as  to  when  the  Food  Administration 
will  be  able  to  secure  an  additional  release  of  tin  plate. 
Every  possible  efifort  is  being  made,  however,  to  insure 
a  supply  sufficient  to  prevent  the  spoilage  of  the  wet 
bean  crop. 

Late  summer  rains  and  early  frost  partly  explain 
the  large  proportion  of  wet  beans  resulting  from  last 
summer’s  crops.  In  food  value  they  are  equal  to  the 
dried  beans,  and  the  Food  Administration  will  en¬ 
deavor  to  have  the  entire  crop  made  available  in  the 
form  of  canned  goods.  In  a  letter  sent  to  all  canners, 
the  Food  Administration  says:  “As  a  patriotic  food 
conservation  measure  we  suggest  that  you  can  the 
maximum  quantity  possible  of  this  wet  stock.” 

California  Sugar  Beet  Commission. 

The  United  States  Food  Administration  has  ap¬ 
pointed  P.  F.  Cogswell  of  El  Monte,  Judge  Merle  J. 
Rogers  of  Ventura,  and  John  Perry  of  Stockton,  Cal., 
as  a  commission  to  determine  the  cost  of  producing 
sugar  beets  in  California  and  a  fair  profit  thereon. 
The  Commission  will  be  organized  at  once  bv  Ralph 
Merritt,  Federal  Food  Administrator  for  California, 
who  early  in  the  season  suggested  that  the  cost  of  beet 
production  be  determined  in  this  manner. 

The  Commission  will  be  authorized  to  hold  public 
hearings,  take  the  testimony  of  the  producers  who 
may  voluntarily  appear  before  it,  and  the  testimony  of 
producers  who  may  be  called  by  it,  after  which  it  will 
make  a  finding. 

The  Commission’s  power  does  not  extend  to  fixing 
a  price  which  shall  be  paid  the  producers  by  tbe  re¬ 
finers.  but  is  limited  to  the  determination  of  the  cost 
of  beet  production  and  a  fair  profit  thereon.  There 
has  been  an  active  discussion  regarding  the  cost  of 
producing  sugar  beets  in  California,  and  the  sugar 
beet  producers  joined  with  Mr.  Merritt  in  requesting 
an  inquiry. 


U.  S.  Food  Administration  Commission, 

Bringing  first  hand  information  about  the  Euro])ean 
food  situation,  the  United  States  Food  Administra¬ 
tion’s  Commission  to  France  arrived  in  New  York 
the  last  week  of  January  and  started  on  a  speaking 
tour  of  the  country. 

Sent  to  Europe  to  ascertain  actual  food  conditions, 
the  Commission  has  been  telling  American  audiences 
the  pressing  need  for  providing  food  for  the  nations 
associated  with  America  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

In  the  Commission  are :  Roscoe  Mitchell,  attorney, 
of  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Edward  F.  Trefz,  publicist,  of  Chi¬ 
cago;  Everett  Colby,  attorney,  of  New  Jersey;  Rev. 
Julius  Lincoln,  of  Jamestown,  N.  Y. ;  Daniel  Reed,  of 
Flint,  Alich. ;  and  John  B.  Lord  of  New  York. 

Two  members,  at  the  invitation  of  the  King  of 
Italy,  visited  that  country,  securing  an  accurate  resume 
of  food  conditions  among  the  civilian  population  and 
along  the  battle  lines. 

The  Commission  arrived  in  England  December  4. 
What  they  saw  and  learned  is  indicated  in  letters  the}’ 
wrote  home.  From  the  day  of  their  landing,  their 
time  was  fully  occupied  in  tours  of  inspection,  con¬ 
ferences  and  personal  contact  with  the  soldiers  and 
civilians  of  the  Allied  countries.  Of  their  first  day’s 
experience,  John  B.  Lord  wrote: 

“We  were  officially  met  at  the  dock  and  received 
instructions  to  proceed  out  into  the  country  to  inspect 
one  of  the  training  camps  where  women  get  intensive 
farm  training  in  eight  weeks.  The  girls  come  from 
any  walk  in  life  and  from  any  occupation — sign  on 
as  a  soldier  enlists — learn  to  do  dairying,  plowing 
(with  sturdy  little  tractors),  seeding,  planting,  and, 
in  fact,  everything  about  a  farm  by-  practical  expe¬ 
rience.  After  such  a  training  they  go  by  order  to  any 
part  of  the  country  to  any  farm  where  a  man  can  be 
released  for  military  duty.  We  have  read  of  the 
women  of  France;  the  women  of  England  are  just  as 
remarkable  and  their  spirit  to  aid  the  country  is  just 
as  superb.” 

Hurrying  on  to  London,  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
ferring  with  Lord  Rhondda,  British  food  controller, 
and  inspecting  the  municipal  kitchen  queues,  the  Com¬ 
mission  went  through  an  air  raid. 

“Vdiat  we  saw  was  not  warfare — just  plain  mur¬ 
der;  direct  attempts  made  on  lives  of  innocent  non- 
combatants.”  on  member  commented. 

Not  only  did  the  Commission  find  out  how  the  Eng¬ 
lish  civilian  population  lives,  but  the  members  made  a 
special  trip  to  a  German-Austrian  detention  camp, 
where  large  numbers  of  German  civilians,  in  England 
when  war  was  declared,  are  interned.  Here  the  housing 
and  plan  of  feeding  was  inspected. 

These  side  trips  were  unusually  valuable  in  showing 
just  how  the  Allied  civilian  population  is  living — what 
food  control  means  to  the  English  family,  and  what 
foods  are  obtainable. 

In  France  the  Commission  spent  four  days  visiting' 
the  British  front  and  the  same  length  of  time  with  the 
French  forces.  For  five  days  the  Commission  had 
Quarters  and  mess  with  the  American  expeditionary 
forces,  billeted  with  the  troopers.  . 

France's  ability  to  produce  food  crops  was  carefully 
investigated.  By  motor  the  entire  party  toured  the 
agricultural  regions  far  behind  the  lines,  visiting  coun¬ 
try  that  has  been  neglected  by  virtually  all  writers 
going  abroad  eager  to  see  the  military  operations  rather 
than  the  equally  important  armies  of  workers  in  the 
farming  lands. 
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B.  PRITCHARD 

Packer  and  Manufacturer 
of  the  Finest 

“EDDYS” 

BRAND 

Canned  Foods, 

Jellies,  Preserves, 

Plum  Pudding, 

Sauces,  Table  Delicacies, 

and 

PRIDE  OF  THE  FARM 
Tomato  Catsup 


Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
and  331  Spring  St.,  New  York 

I _ 


^  THE  WHOLESOME 

BAKING  POWDER 


Worthy  of  the  highest  commend¬ 
ation  as  a  healthful,  efficient  and 
economical  leavening  agent. 

The  acid  ingredient  in  Rumford 
is  the  genuine  Prof,  Horsford’s 
phosphate  in  its  improved  form. 
It  restores  phosphatic  elements 
equivalent  to  those  which  fine 
wheat  flour  loses  in  the  milling. 


A  Perfect  Baking  Powder^ 


Our  Answer  to  Lord  Rhondda. 

The  following  statement  has  been  given  out  by  the 
United  States  Eood  Administration : 

The  food  situation  in  Europe  has  become  steadily 
more  difficult,  and  larger  demands  have  now  been 
made  upon  us  than  ever  before. 

On  January  i  we  had  already  exported  the  6o,ooo,- 
ooo  bushels  of  wheat  which  comprised  our  norma! 
surplus  from  the  last  harvest.  The  latest  cable  from 
Lord  Rhondda,  who  speaks  on  behalf  of  the  wheat 
control  of  the  Erench,  English  and  Italian  Govern¬ 
ments,  needs  no  added  word  from  me. 

Unless  you  are  able  to  send  the  Allies  at  least  75,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat  over  and  above  what  you 
have  exported  up  to  January  1,  and  in  addition  to  the 
total  exportable  surplus  from  Canada,  I  can  not  take 
the  responsibility  of  assuring  our  people  that  there 
will  be  food  enough  to  win  the  war.  Imperative  ne¬ 
cessity  compels  me  to  cable  you  in  this  blunt  way. 

No  one  knows  better  than  I  that  the  American  peo¬ 
ple,  regardless  of  national  and  individual  sacrifice, 
have  so  far  refused  nothing  that  is  needed  for  the 
war,  but  it  now  lies  with  America  to  decide  whether 
or  not  the  Allies  in  Europe  shall  have  enough  bread 
to  hold  out  until  the  United  States  is  able  to  throw  its 
force  into  the  field.  I  have  not  minced  words  because 
I  am  convinced  that  the  American  people,  if  they 
know  the  truth,  will  not  hesitate  to  meet  the 
emergency. 

We  have  replied:  ‘TVe  will  export  every  grain  that 
the  American  people  save  from  their  normal  consump¬ 
tion.  We  believe  our  people  will  not  fail  to  meet  the 
emergency.” 

In  addition  to  this  amount  for  the  Allies,  we  must 
find  15,000,000  bushels  for  the  Belgian  relief,  or  these 
people  whom  we  have  supported  all  these  three  .years 
will  starve;  and  we  must  also  furnish  some  10,000,000- 
Intshels  for  Cuba  and  other  neutrals  upon  whom  we 
are  dependent  for  other  foods  in  return.  We  esti¬ 
mate  the  American  people  have  saved  as  much  as 
30,000,000  bushels  out  of  last  harvest,  and  if  we  are 
to  meet  the  increased  demands  we  must  rigidly  reduce 
our  wheat  consumption  to  30  per  cent  below  normal 
until  next  harvest. 

In  addition  to  wheat,  we  are  shipping  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  corn  and  other  cereals  to  mix  in  their  bread, 
but  Europe  must  have  a  wheat  foundation  for  the  loaf 
just  as  we  must. 

It  would  be  easier  for  us  to  ask  less  than  necessity 
demands.  What  we  do  ask  are  not  large  percentages 
— there  is  no  privation  in  them.  In  any  event,  we 
have  no  intention  of  exporting  more  than  our  savings, 
for  we  must  and  will  protect  the  food  supply  of  our 
own  people.  Therefore,  the  fullness  with  which  we 
can  meet  tliese  demands  is  determined  simply  by  our 
monthly  saving.  We  have  abundant  other  foods 
which  we  can  substitute  for  the  exports  wanted  and 
if  we  could  only  eliminate  all  waste  and  all  unneces¬ 
sary  consumption  it  would  solve  the  problem.  A 
large  number  of  our  people  are  not  in  a  position  to 
reduce  consumption.  Their  daily  life  is  of  necessity 
one  of  continuous  economy  and  saving.  The  respon¬ 
sibility  and  the  burden  of  these  savings  must,  there¬ 
fore,  fall  in  a  large  degree  upon  those  more  for¬ 
tunately  situated.  Those  who  have  most  must  save 
most. 

Schulze  Baking  Co.  Does  Its  Bit. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  patriotic  co-operation 
of  business  men  with  the  Eood  Administration  is 
found  in  the  selection  of  the  name  “Victory  Bread“ 
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The  Big  Name  in  Foods 

HE  Oval  Label  is  Armour’s  positive  guarantee  of  food 
purity  and  highest  quality.  It  expresses  the  high  standards 
attained  by  our  care  in  selection,  skill  in  preparation  and 
the  experience  gained  during  50  years  of  quality  food 
production. 

Armour’s  Oval  Label  appears  on  a  big 
variety  of  Package  Foods,  including  Meats, 
Fish,  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Condiments,  Rice, 
Evaporated  Milk,  etc. 


ARMOUR^Cd  COMPANY 


CHICACO 


2188 


to  characterize  all  bread  containing  8o  per  cent  or  less 
Avheat  flour. 

After  this  name  had  been  decided  upon  by  the  Food 
Administration,  it  was  learned  that  the  same  word 
had  just  been  registered  by  the  Schulze  Advertising 
Service,  which  is  affiliated  with  the  Schulze  Baking 
Company,  of  Chicago.  The  Schulze  Company  had 
already  prepared  an  advertising  campaign  on  Victory 
Bread  and  had  opened  negotiations  with  marly  bakers 
throughout  the  countrv  to  make  use  of  the  name  in 
connection  with  the  Schulze  Service. 

The  Food  Administration  telegraphed  to  the  Chi¬ 
cago  firm  explaining  the  situation  and  Mr.  Paul 
Schulze  of  the  Schulte  Company  promptly  wired  this 
brief  but  significant  reply :  “Victory  is  yours.” 

A  letter  immediately  followed  stating  that  the, 
Schulze  Advertising  Service  would  gladly  assign  to 
the  Government  all  rights  to  the  name  “Victor)^ 
Bread,”  permitting  the  Food  Administration  to  use 
the  words  in  any  manner,  with  no  strings  attached  by 
the  Schulze  Company. 

William  Evans,  manager  of  the  Schulze  Advertising 
Service,  also  offered  his  personal  assistance  in  work¬ 
ing  out  the  plan,  utilizing  his  experience  of  many  years 
in  promoting  advertising  campaigns  to  bakers. 

Food  Administration.  Notice. — To  All  Exchanges 
and  Associations  of  Dealers  in  and  Distributors 
of  Butter,  Cheese,  Eggs  and  Poultry : 

We  desire  to  advise  you  that  a  number  of  concerns 
subject  to  license  under  the  President’s .  proclamation 
of  October  8,  1917,  through  misunderstanding  or 
neglect,  have  failed  to  apply  for  the  necessary  license 


and  are  thereby  conducting  their  business  illegally. 
We  are  also  informed  that  Rule  22,  which  reads  as 
follows,  is  being  disregarded; 

Rule  22. — “The  licensee  shall  place  on  every  contract,  order, 
acceptance  of  order,  invoice,  price  list  and  quotation  issued 
or  signed  by  him  relating  to  food  commodities  the  words 
United  States  Food  Administration  License  Number  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  number  of  his  license.  No  licensee  shall  know¬ 
ingly  buy  any  food  commodities  from  or  sell  any  such  com¬ 
modities  to,  or  handle  any  such  commodities  for,  any  person 
required  to  have  a  license  who  has  not  secured  such  license 
and  complied  with  the  provision  of  this  rule.” 

We  therefore  ask  your  patriotic  co-operation  in 
bringing  this  matter  before  the  members  handling  the 
various  commodities  you  trade  in,  and  further  ask  you 
to  send  to  the  United  States  Food  Administration  a 
list  of  your  members  and  other  dealers  who  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  license — this  to  enable  us  to  complete  our  rec¬ 
ords  and  to  know  if  there  are  any  firms  or  individuals 
who  have  not  as  yet  filed  applications  for  licenses. 

Copy  of  “Rules  and  Regulations  Governing  the  Im¬ 
portation,  Manufacture,  Storage  and  Distribution  ,of 
Food  Commodities  for  Domestic  Trade  by  Persons 
Subject  to  License”  is  enclosed  herewith.  This  notice 
relates  to  concerns  importing,  manufacturing  or  dis¬ 
tributing  butter,  cheese,  poultry  or  eggs,  excepting 
retailers  whose  gross  sales  of  food  commodities  do  not 
exceed  $100,000  per  annum. 

We  assure  you  of  our  appreciation  of  your  cp- 
operation  along  all  lines. 

United  States  Food  Administration,  ' 
By  Frank  A.  Horne,  Chairman  Special  Committee  c>n 
Licenses,  Department  Marketing  and  Distribution 
of  Perishables.  -  •  --  . 
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Acid  Calcium  Phosphate 
Acid  Ammonium  Phosphate 
Liquid  Acid  Phosphate 
Baking  Powder  Materials 
Phosphoric  Acid 
Epsom  Salts  U.  S.  P. 
Oxalic  Acid 

Correspondence  solicited 

VICTOR  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

New  York  CHICAGO  St.  Louis 

Largest  Manufacturers 


weaR  y^ink  inlfie 
cfldin?  Or  — 
does  it  cost 
too  mucfi? 


A  c  a  r  d  b  o  ard 
container  — -lined 
with  Kalamazoo 

VEGETABLE 
PARCHMENT  PAPER 

and  wrapped  with 

WAXED  PAPER 

— affords  wonderful  protection  to 
food  against  contamination  and  pre¬ 
serves  the  aroma  and  original  good 
quality  of  the  food.  Saves  tin  and 
glass.  In  some  respects  better.  COSTS 
LESS.  Your  container  should  be  a  strong 
and  patriotic  “link”  in  your  business 
“chain.”  Get  samples. 

KalaTazoo  Vegetable  Parchment  Co. 

KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN 


Are  you  satisfied 
with  the  con¬ 
tainer  that  car- 
riesyourprod- 
uct  ?  Or, 
does  it 
cost  too 
much.? 


.Meals  Served  Ship  Crews  Planned  to  Conserve 

Food. 

Crews  of  steamers  flying  the  American  flag  on  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  will  soon  be  lined  up 
in  the  food-conservation  army.  The  U.  S.  Eood  Ad¬ 
ministration,  co-operating  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  the  Shipping  Board,  has  prepared  uni¬ 
versal  menus  effective  Eebruary  i,  for  steamships 
sailing  from  ports  on  the  eastern  coast.  A  program 
for  the  Pacific  steamers  will  be  announced  later. 

The  suggested  menus  mark  a  radical  revision  in  the 
usual  forecastle  diet.  “Bully  beef  and  spuds”  is  no 
longer  the  mainstay,  and  even  salt  pork,  which  has 
long  been  the  principal  article  of  a  seaman’s  diet,  is 
shoved  into  the  background.  In  their  places  have 
been  substituted  food  which  will  provide  a  mucli 
wider  variety  than  has  been  the  rule  aboard  ship,  at 
the  same  time  conforming  to  plans  which  have  been 
mapped  out  for  saving  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of 
beef,  pork,  sugar,  and  fats  for  export  to  Europe. 

The  Eood  Administration  believes  that  the  new 
menus,  will  meet  with  instant  approval  from  the  men 
and  that  they  will  afford  the  owners  an  opportunity 
to  support  the  Food  Administration,  as  well  as  to  as¬ 
sure  a  well-balanced  menu  for  their  workers. 

Among  other  conservation  measures,  the  program 
calls  for  10  wheatless  meals  each  week,  substituting 
corn,  rye  and  other  breads  for  white-flour  bread. 

The  crews  will  not  be  the  only  sea-going  folk  to 
observe  the  wheatless  and  meatless  days.  The  Food 
Administration  has  issued  to  passenger  steamship  com¬ 
panies  a  request  to  observe  the  recommendations  of 
the  Food  Administration  at  every  meal.  This  is  already 
being  done  by  some  of  the  well-known  lines. 

New  Yorkers  Ask  for  Ration. 

Plundreds  of  households  of  wealthy  New  York 
families  will  soon  be  placed  on  voluntary  “war  ra¬ 
tions,”  mapped  out  by  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration 
at  the  request  of  more  than  300  of  the  leading  women 
of  that  city.  At  a  recent  meeting,  addressed  by  F.  C. 
Walcott  of  the  Eood  Administration,  the  women  asked 
to  be  told  definitely  what  they  should  eat  in  order  to 
help  solve  the  present  world  food  problem.  Not  only 
did  they  promise  to  place  their  own  families  on  any 
ration  that  would  be  suggested  by  the  Food  Admin¬ 
istration,  but  they  off'ered  to  organize  a  movement  for 
securing  similar  pledges  from  hundreds  more  well- 
to-do  housewives.  The  Food  Administration  has  com¬ 
pleted  the  ration  and  the  women  will  begin  work  im- 
mediatelv  on  “New  York's  honor  svstem  for  food 
saving  by  voluntary  rationing,”  endeavoring  to  secure 
additional  signatures  to  a  pledge  promising  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  new  ration. 

The  Food  Administration  did  not  suggest  the  rationing 
system  until  it  had  received  a  definite  suggestion  from  women 
who  declared  they  were  willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  in  their 
homes  in  order  that  the  work  of  the  Food  Administration 
could  reach  the  highest  possible  degree  of  efficiency  and  that 
the  people  across  the  sea  could  be  assured  of  a  constant 
supply  of  food. 

“We  haven’t  done  enough  for  our  country.  We  want  to 
do  more.  Tell  us  what  we  can  do  to  help,  and  we  promise 
that  your  advice,  no  matter  what  sacrifice  it  may  entail,  will 
be  followed  to  the  letter,”  they  promised  in  pleading  for  a 
plain  statement — phrased  in  terms  of  actual  consumption  of 
various  foodstuffs — of  how  the  menus  of  well-to-do  families 
should  be  curtailed  in  order  that  the  Allies  may  be  fed  with¬ 
out  undue  privation  in  this  country. 

Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  when  shown  the 
ration  card,  declared  the  program  to  he  a  stiff  one,  but  added 
that  the  Food  Administration  could  not  ask  too  much  of 
them  if  thej'  felt  that  their  sacrifices  would  help  America 
and  our  war  associates. 
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ROUND  PAPER  CAN 

MACHINERY 


SAMUEL  M.  LANGSTON  COMPANY 

CAMDEN,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

CANADIAN  FAIRBANKS-MORSE  CO.,  Agents  for  Canada 


Liberty  War  Kitchens  in  Washington. 

A  dozen  or  more  liberty  war  kitchens  and  home 
demonstration  groups  are  now  under  way  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  the  work  carried  on  by  the  Department  of 
•Agriculture  in  co-operation  with  the  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration.  This  work  was  begun  last  fall  under  the  war 
emergency  fund  appropriated  l)y  Congress  for  teach- 
ino-  food  conservation  and  it  is  now  being  carried  out 
on  an  enlarged  and  broadened  basis,  taking  in  man}’ 
new  clubs  and  working  groups.  The  kitchens  are  to 
serve  as  models  for  kitchens  in  other  cities. 

I'he  women  in  charge  of  the  work  in  Washington 
are  Aliss  Grace  Schaeffer  and  Adiss  Aubyn  Chinn,  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  with  Aliss  Dorothy 
I’antz.  The  plan  is  to*  conduct  demonstrations  in  the 
various  districts  of  the  city,  giving  special  emjthasis 
not  only  to  food  values  and  culinary  possibilities  of 
food  substitutes  suggested  by  the  Food  .Administra¬ 
tion,  but  their  economic  value  as  well. 


Conservation  in  Ohio. 

Fotel.s,  cIuIks  and  restaurants  in  Ohio  saved  in  the  month 
of  December,  1917,  exactly  twice  the  amount  of  wheat  flour 
reported  for  Xovemlier,  showed  an  increase  of  40  per  cent  in 
their  meat  sa\’ings,  and  of  flfl  per  cent  in  sugar.  Ben.  H. 
Harmon,  hotel  representative  for  the  Federal  Food  Adminis¬ 
trator  in  Ohio,  has  reported  to  the  U.  S.  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  that  pnlilic  eating  places  in  his  state  saved  in  December  ; 
flo.yTdn  pounds  of  beef:  197,848  pounds  of  pork;  29,494  pounds 
of  mutton,  and  121,008  pounds  of  other  meats — a  total  meat 
saving  of  0-74,190  pounds.  The  flour  savings  ran  to  202,310 
pounds,  and  that  of  sugar  to  181,45-7  pounds. 

Air.  Harmon  reported  that  all  men  or  women  who  com¬ 
plain  about  strict  observance  of  the  wheatless  and  meatless 
days  and  meals  in  Ohio  hotels  are  being  invited  to  put  their 
complaints  in  writing,  in  order  that  they  might  he  forwarded 
to  the  Food  Administration  at  Washington.  This  has  been 
found  in  every  case  to  quiet  the  complainant,  who  usually 


comes  back  to  apologize,  explaining  that  it  was  merely  a  bit 
of  temporary  bad  humor  which  had  prompted  the  “kick.” 

Sales  of  Canned  Foods  for  Future  Delivery. 

The  L^.  S.  Food  Administration’s  ruling  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  canned  foods  for  future  delivery  before 
February  i  permits  canners  and  wholesale  grocers  to 
negotiate  sales  after  that  date. 

Canners  are  required  to  make  frequent  reports  of 
sales  made  and  the  prices  at  which  they  sell  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  revision  by  the  F'ood  Administration  in  case 
they  represent  more  than  a  reasonable  advance  over 
the  average  cost  of  the  season’s  pack  of  each  canner. 

Sugar  With  Theater  Tickets  Not  Allowed. 

Promises  that  sugar  would  be  given  away  with 
tickets  to  a  theater  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  have  led  to 
another  suspension  of  a  Food  Administration  license. 
D.  Nochimson,  a  wholesale  grocer,  will  be  forced  to 
close  his  doors  for  the  entire  month  of  February  and 
has  been  forbidden  to  deal  in  any  commodities  licensed 
under  the  Food  Control  Act.  Should  he  fail  to  ob¬ 
serve  this  order,  his  license  will  be  permanently  re¬ 
voked,  according  to  an  announcement  issued  by  the 
United  States  Food  Administration. 

Nochimson  was  tried  on  the  specific  charge  of  hav¬ 
ing  sold  to  an  individual  more  sugar  than  was  required 
for  a  reasonable  length  of  time.  The  sale  was  made 
to  Pew  Watson,  manager  of  the  Orpheum  Theater. 
Tn  his  defense  Nochimson  claimed  that  a  man  un¬ 
known  to  him  had  asked  for  a  price  on  400  pounds  of 
sugar.  He  said  he  took  for  granted  that  the  man  was 
a  dealer.  The  price  being  satisfactory,  AA  atson  pur¬ 
chased  and  advertised  in  December  that  one  pound 
would  be  given  away  with  each  375  tickets  hearing 
luckv  numbers. 
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TIN  and  FIBRE 
CONTAINERS 

FOR 

Foods,  Drugs,  Oils 

Infinite  Variety 
Large  Capacities 
Prompt  Deliveries 

American  Can  Company 

Chicago  New  York  San  Francisco 
WITH  OFFICES  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES 


WM.J.MOXLEY’S 

“SPECIAL  ” 

OLEOMARGARINE 


Gives  better  satisfaction  than  75  per  cent  of 
butter  used.  Cost  one=third  less.  Try  it 
and  be  convinced.  Order  a  package  from 
your  dealer. 

Churned  by 

WM.  J.  MOXLEY,  Inc.,  Chicago 
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Meat  Inspection  Rules  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Amended. 

Realizing  that  in  the  past  a  great  quantity  of  good 
and  wholesome  meat  has  l:)een  thrown  away  because 
of  the  over-stringent  meat  inspection  regulations  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Rureau  of  Animal 
Industry  of  the  Department  has  amended  these  reg¬ 
ulations. 

The  regulations  now  provide  for  the  passing  by 
the  inspectors  of  a  thin  carcass  showing  only  slight 
lesions  in  the  skeletal  lymph  glands  and  the  viscera, 
or  a  well-nourished  carcass  showing  well-marked  le¬ 
sions,  in  one  case  in  the  viscera,  and  in  the  other  in 
the  skeletal  lymph  glands,  and  only  slight  lesions  else¬ 
where  ;  a  thin  carcass,  showing  well-marked  lesions 
in  the  viscera,  or  in  the  skeletal  lymph  glands,  with 
only  slight  ones  elsewhere,  and  a  well-nourished  car¬ 
cass  with  well-marked  lesions  in  both  the  viscera  and 
the  skeletal  lymph  glands,  where  these  lesions  are  not 
both  numerous  and  extensive,  may  be  passed  for  ster¬ 
ilization.  The  amendments  also  provide  that  when 
an  article  is  accidentally  soiled  or  has  absorbed  a  for¬ 
eign  odor,  it  may  be  rehandled  and  reinspected,  and, 
if  wholesome,  sound,  and  healthful,  it  may  be  passed. 
Unsound  articles  may  not  be  transported  to  another 
establishment,  but  articles  permitted  to  be  rehandled 
as  above  are  not  included  in  this  prohibition.  A  spe¬ 
cial  certificate  for  foreign  importations  of  pork  ^  or 
pork  products  is  required. 

Trading  in  Live  and  Fresh  Hens  and  Pullets  For¬ 
bidden. 

The  Food  Administration  has  announced  that  it  has 
forbidden  licensed  trading  in  live  or  freshly-killed  hens 
and  pullets.  Licensed  dealers  have  been  notified  that 
fresh  stock  of  this  kind  already  purchased  must  be 
disposed  of  by  February  23  and  that  additional  stocks 
may  not  be  purchased.  They  may  still  handle  stored 
or  frozen  stocks. 

Ry  restricting  the  killing  of  chickens  which  should 
=0011  be  heavy  layers,  the  Food  Administration  hopes 
to  increase  the  production  of  eggs,  adding  to  the  avail¬ 
able  market  supply  and  at  the  same  time  allowing  them 
to  go  into  storage  during  the  season  of  high  produc¬ 
tion  at  a  price  which  will  not  necessitate  unreasonable 
figures  for  storage  eggs  next  fall  and  winter.  Further 
slaughter  would  possibly  reduce  this  year’s  production 
to  the  danger  line. 

Increased  cost  of  feeding,  combined  with  present 
attractive  market  prices,  has  influenced  many  poultry 
raisers  to  dispose  of  birds  which  should  add  to  the 
spring  and  summer  egg  production.  If  the  slaughter 
shoidd  continue  at  the  rate  which  has  ruled  in  recent 
months,  there  would  be  a  very  real  shortage  of  eggs 
this  spring,  with  correspondingly  high  prices  paid  for 
those  placed  in  storage. 

Roth  the  Food  Administration  and  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  have  advised  saving  all  hens  and  pullets 
for  egg  production.  The  Food  Administration  some 
time  ago  requested  dealers  to  reduce  the  slaughter  of 
possible  egg  producers,  urging  them  to  procure  wher¬ 
ever  possible  cocks  and  cockerels.  It  has  now  taken  a 
further  step  and  placed  the  full  power  of  its  authority 
behind  a  definite  prohibition.  Failure  to  observe  this 
ruling  would  constitute  a  violation  of  the  Food  Con¬ 
trol  Act. 
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Hebe  has  its  own  place  as  an  economical,  satisfactory,  healthful  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  food  supply  of  your  home.  Combining  the  healthful 
properties  of  evaporated  skimmed  milk  with  the  nutritious  fat  of  the 
cocoanut,  it  is  ideal  for  cooking  as  well  as  for  use  over  cereals,  with 
coffee,  etc.  It  has  the  approval  of  domestic  science  experts  and  is  used 
by  thousands  of  housewives. 


Hebe  has  been  tested  and  recommended  as  follows: — 


for 

offee 

Hebe  gives  coffee  a  tempt¬ 
ing,  golden-brown  color  and 
enhances  its  flavor.  Hebe 
helps  to  make  delicious  co¬ 
coa  and  chocolate. 


for 

ooking 

Dilute  Hebe  with  pure  water 
to  the  richness  desired.  Use 
it  in  all  recipes  for  soups, 
oyster  stews,  gravies,  sauces, 
creaming  vegetables  and  fish, 
making  custard,  cookies, 
puddings,  desserts,  etc. 


for 

ereals 

Pour  Hebe  diluted,  or  un¬ 
diluted  if  preferred,  over 
corn  flakes,  wheat  flakes, 
puffed  grains,  porridge,  oat¬ 
meal,  etc.  Cereals  cooked 
with  Hebe  are  most  appe¬ 
tizing. 


You  may  live  in  a  section  where  Hebe  cannot  be  obtained.  As  production  increases, 
the  needs  of  your  section  will  be  supplied  through  your  local  retail  grocer. 

THE  HEBE  COMPANY,  GENERAL  OFFICES,  SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A. 


Guaranteed  to  be  pure  and  wholesome 

_ -  «  -  -  -  -  - - - 
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The  army 
behind  the  army 


The  battles  of  months  ahead  are  being  fought 
right  now  by  the  army  behind  the  army.  In  the 
kitchens  and  pantries  of  America  the  housewives 
are  keeping  their  promise  and  doing  their  part,  as 
they  are  in  the  many  other  forms  of  war  work  to 
which  they  have  so  nobly  devoted  themselves. 


This  great  army  behind  the 
army  must  have  co-operation, 
must  have  intelligent  support 
—just  as  does  the  army  which 
is  in  the  trenches  or  on  its 
way  to  them. 

The  American  housewife, 
in  her  splendid  work  of  food 
conservation,  is  entitled  to 
find  that  the  food  she  pur¬ 
chases  will  enable  her  to  save 
as  she  tries  to  save. 

Our  institution  is  organ¬ 
ized  to  serve  the  government 
by  the  most  effective  co-op¬ 
eration  with  the  Army  of 
American  Housewives.  Not 
only  is  every  Wilson  product 
satisfactory  and  economical 


because  it  is  handled  and 
prepared  with  the  respect  due 
that  which  you  will  serve  at 
your  table,  but  we  are  organ¬ 
ized  to  give  you  recipes  and 
suggestions  for  the  econom¬ 
ical  and  beneficial  use  of  food 
products  and  tell  you  how  to 
buy  them  at  a  saving. 

Write  me  and  tell  me  what 
you  want  to  know.  I  regard 
this  as  the  most  important 
service  we  can  render  you. 
We  want  to  make  our  organ¬ 
ization  the  Intelligence  De¬ 
partment  of  “  The  Army 
Behind  the  Army.” 

PresidenU  Wilson  &  Co,,  Chicago* 


“TheWilsonlaliel 


ft’oktsYourTaUe” 


Be  Sure  to  Buy 

WARD’S 

OATEN-LOAF 

BREAD 

the  first  of  our  new  food  conservation 
loaves.  Contains  80  per  cent  wheat, 
maximnin,  and  20  per  cent  selected 
oats,  mininunn.  A  true  wheat  saving- 
loaf  with  a  distinctive  and  palatable 
flavor.  Excellent  kecjung-  qualities. 
Makes  delicious  toast. 

WARD  experience,  skill  and  scientific 
baking-  methods  g-uarantee  its  fine 
quality. 

IN  ONE  POUND  WRAPPED 
LOAVES 

WARD  BAKING  CO. 


Co-operation  of  Society  of  Milling  and  Baking 
Technology  and  Society  of  Cereal  Chemists. 

Volunteer  baking  experts  and  chemists  will  soon  be 
speaking  under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Food 
Administration,  addressing  millers  and  bakers  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Milling  and  baking  chemists  are  pre¬ 
paring  to  map  out  a  campaign  that  will  give  the  great¬ 
est  possible  value  to  their  assistance  in  instructing 
bakers  how  best  to  utilize  wheat  substitutes  in  ‘‘Vic¬ 
tory  Bread"  and  other  war-time  doughs,  and  work¬ 
ing  out  for  the  millers  many  technical  details  brought 
out  by  the  new  milling  requirements  and  the  necessity 
for  increased  production  of  new  types  of  flour.  One 
of  the  principal  steps  in  this  campaign  will  be  the 
selection  of  volunteer  speakers. 

Working  plans  will  be  mapped  out  at  meetings  to 
be  held  at  the  Chemists’  Club  in  New  York  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  12,  and  at  the  Hotel  La  Salle  in  Chicago  on 
February  15.  Leading  chemists  have  promised  their 
support  and  declare  that  members  of  both  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Milling  and  Baking  Technology  and 
the  American  Society  of  Cereal  Chemists  realize  that 
never  before  have  they  had  greater  oppoi-tunities  to 
serve  the  nation. 

Dr.  Benjamin  R.  Jacobs,  president  of  the  Society  of 
Milling  and  Baking  Technology,  and  one  of  the  bread 
and  baking  technical  experts  connected  with  the  Food 
Administration,  will  jireside  at  both  meetings,  which 
have  been  called  by  C.  J.  Patterson,  president  of  the 
Society  of  Cereal  Chemists. 


The  Colgate  Suit  of  Great  Trade  Interest. 

It  is  regrettable,  says  the  Journal  of  Coinrnerce, 
from  the  standpoint  of  having  a  vital  question  settled 
on  its  merits,  that  the  action  of  the  Covernment  against 
Colgate  &  Co. — a  prosecution  based  on  ‘‘price  main¬ 
tenance"  considerations — should  come  at  a  time  when 
everv  one  in  the  food  trade  is  so  thoroughly  engrossed 
with  other  problems  that  the  importance  of  the  action 
is  overlooked. 

The  Government  has  gone  much  further  in  this  ac¬ 
tion  than  in  any  previous  attack  on  price  maintenance 
and  it  acted  only  after  Colgate  had  decided  to  stand 
and  fight  for  what  it  deems  its  common  law  rights  as 
a  merchant,  rather  than  avoid  litigation  by  accepting 
the  Government’s  decree.  Wherefore  it  is  manifestly 
a  battle  to  a  flnish  on  its  merits. 

In  this  case,  as  it  is  presented  by  Messrs.  Dunn  and 
Trowbridge,  there  was  no  agreement  between  the 
manufacturer  and  distributer  as  to  resale  price,  nor 
any  effort  to  compel  the  distributer  to  withhold  goods 
from  any  sub-distributer  who  might  offend.  The 
manufacturer  had,  however,  stated  what  he  regarded 
as  the  right  price,  born  of  experience  and  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  competitive  conditions  facing  his  goods,  and 
had  refused  to  sell  goods  to  those  wlit!)  were  antag¬ 
onizing  his  wishes  :  whether  in  price  or  otherwise. 

This  is  a  different  setting  of  facts  from  that  of  any 
of  the  previous  test  cases.  The  Government  seems  to 
challenge  Colgate’s  right  to  choose  his  customers, 
something  not  heretofore  questioned  in  any  previous 
litigation.  Colgate  is  not  in  any  wav  a  monopolist; 
there  are  hundreds  of  makers  of  similar  products, 
whose  goods  could  have  been  handled  bv  any  dis¬ 
tributer.  had  he  chosen  to  resort  to  them.  Instead  he 
insisted  on  Colgate’s.  It  would  appear  as  though  this 
whole  case  tests  the  right  of  a  brand  owner  to  protect 
his  own  name  from  misuse  by  other  people  and  in  that 
respect  the  case  is  likely  to  prove  a  landmark. 


I'ebruar\', 


'niK  AAIb:RlCAN  I'OOl)  lOCRXAL 
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At  the  Chicago  Patriotic  Food  Show 


Nearly  One  Hundred  Thousand  People 

GRASPED  THE  SIGNIFICANCE 


of  the 


DRYVENTOR 


Tlie  exhil)it  of  a  standard  single-compartment  ( Community  Size )  DRYVdfNd'OR  in  actual  oper¬ 
ation,  demonstrated  to  thousands  of  visitors  th^  real  significance  t)f  dehydration.  Potatoes,  on¬ 
ions,  carrots,  cabbage,  turnips,  apples,  and  other  products  were  prepared  and  dehydrated  in  the 
visitor’s  presence.  The  dehydrated  ])roducts,  reduced  in  bulk  from  -10  to  60  per  cent  and  in  weight 
from  60  to  90  per  cent,  were  cooked  in  the  dem')nstrating  section  and  were  tasted  by  hundreds 
of  visitors  who  pronounced  the  DRYVENTOR  product  ecpial  or  superior  to  the  fresh  vegetable 
or  fruit. 

Besides  the  actual  demonstration  of  the  p 'ocess  and  the  product,  (opportunity  was  afforded 
to  broaden  the  visitor’s  appreciation  of  dehydration  as  a  means  for  preventing  the  loss  of  sur¬ 
plus  production,  and  for  preserving  perishable  products  in  a  palatable  and  nutritious  form.  By 
explaining  that  the  DRYVENTOR  SYSTlfM  decreases  the  consumer’s  cost  because  it  decreases 
boss  and  marketing  expense,  the  enthusiastic  co-ojoeration  of  the  visiting  public  was  eidisted  mid 
a  ready  market  assured.  This  market  will  grow  because  the  housewife  has  discaovered  the  econ¬ 
omy,  convenience,  and  (piality  of  the  DRYVEN  TOR  product. 

This  company  manufactures  and  installs  iDRYVENd  OR  plants  of  any  capacity. 

GROW  WITH  THE  INDUSTRY.  Write 


DRYING  SYSTEMS,  Inc. 

KARPEN  BUILDING,  CHICAGO 


no 
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THE  COLUMBUS  LABORATORIES 

31  N.  Slate  Street  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

DEPARTMENTS:  Food,  Commercial,  Medical,  MillinKand  Baking. 
Expert  Staff  of  Consultants.  Court  and  Medico-Legal  Work. 


The  Sanitation  and  Hygiene  Institute 

7  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 

Specialists  in  Food  Regulations  and  Standards.  In¬ 
vestigations  to  improve  Processes.  Laboratory 
Examinations  and  Sanitary  Surveys. 

Russell  Raynor  Benjamin  Jurist 


Joseph  A.  Deghu6e.  Ph.  D  Herbert  D.  Pease,  M.  D. 

Harry  E.  Bramley  Frederic  D.  Bell 

LEDERLE  LABORATORIES 

39-41  West  38th  Street,  New  York  City 

Sanitary.  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Investigations.  Examinations 
of  Foods,  Drugs.  Water  and  Disinfectants. 


I  render  expert  legal  assistance  in  obtaining  patents  to  protect 
inventions.  The  value  of  a  patent  depends  largely  upon  skill¬ 
ful  preparation  and  prosecution  of  the  application.  Information 
about  obtaining  patents  sent  on  request. 

R.  E.  BURNHAM 

Patent  and  Trade  Mark  Lawyer,  Rnl  Estate  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


IF  INTERESTED  IN 

Fiber  Cans  and  Mailing  Cases 

Write 

1  ne  St.  Louis  Paper  Can  &  Tube  Co. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 


SOMETHING  NEW 

SAMPLES  GRATIS 
GRANULATED  BORIC  ACID 

Will  dissolve  more  readily  than  any  form  hitherto 
introduced.  When  ordering,  specify 

20  MULE  TEAM  GRANULATED  BORIC  ACID 

u.  s.  p. 

PACIFIC  COAST  BORAX  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Oakland 


1  . 

’*1 

DR.PRICE’$VANILLA 

Is  Made  From  the 

Finest  Mexican  Vanilla  Beans 

nBpRICE’g 

EXTRACT 

The  same  high  quality  is  found  in  Price’s 

/ 

Lemon,  Orange,  Raspberry  and  Strawberry 

OFXRUe 

YANJLLA 

PURE  FRUIT  EXTRACTS 

NATURAL  reUIT  FUVOft 

Price  Flavoring  Extract  Co. 

PRiarUVORlNG  CXTRACrca 

CHICA90.U.SJL  1 

f  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

_ 

New  Flour  Standard  Fixed  by  Canadian  Govern¬ 
ment. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  fixed  a  new  flour 
standard,  efifective  on  and  after  January  28,  1918.  All 
mills  after  this  date  must  manufacture  flour  on  a  basis 
of  one  barrel  of  flour  from  each  265  pounds  of  wheat. 
The  amount  of  grain  generally  used  in  the  past  has 
been  300  pounds. 

Under  the  new  regulations  the  standard  grades  of 
flour  with  which  the  trade  has  become  familiar,  first 
and  second  patents  and  strong  bakers,  will  cease  to 
exist,  and  in  their  place  wflll  come  the  new  standard  of 
7.1  per  cent  extraction.  It  is  estimated  that  on  the  first 
patents  there  will  he  a  saving  of  35  pounds  of  g’rain 
in  each  300  pounds.  The  new  flour,  containing,  as  it 
does,  a  higher  percentage  of  shorts  and  bran  than  the 
flour  usually  sold,  will  he  somewhat  darker  in  color. 
The  mills  will  be  permitted  to  mill  different  grades  of 
wheat,  but  whether  the  Manitoba  wheat  is  milled,  or 
Ontario  wheat,  or  a  mixture  of  the  two,  it  will  be 
imperative  to  mill  up  to  the  74  per  cent  basis. 

There  has  been  no  price  set  up  to  the  present  time, 
hut  the  probability  is  that  the  new  flour  will  sell  at  $ii 
or  $11.10,  carload  basis;  this  is  in  accordance  wflth  the 
price  of  $ii  prevailing  on  Manitoba  second  patents, 
carload  basis. 


Profit  on  Milk  Is  Fixed  by  Canada’s  Food  Con¬ 
troller. 

The  profit  which  milk  distributers  can  make  on 
their  product  has  been  limited  by  the  Food  Controller. 

After  January  1,  the  amount  added  to  the  actual  cost 
of  the  milk  must  not  exceed  such  cost  by  more  than  SRJc 
per  quart  anywhere  in  the  Provinces  of  Manitoba,  Sas¬ 
katchewan,  Alberta  and  British  Columbia,  or  by  more 
than  5c  per  quart  anywhere  in  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova 
Scotia,  New  Brunswick  or  Prince  Edward  Island.  No 
distributor  selling  milk  in  any  locality  where  the  amount 
now  paid  to  distributors  is  less  than  the  maximum  pre¬ 
scribed  in  the  order  may  increase  such  amount  without 
the  written  consent  of  the  Food  Controller. 

Retail  dealers  are  forbidden  to  charge  a  higher  price 
for  milk  than  the  milk  distributors  charge  the  consumers 
in  the  same  locality.  If  the  cost  of  labor  or  other  factors 
increase  the  cost  of  distribution,  any  distributor  may  sub¬ 
mit  evidence  to  the  Food  Controller  and  make  applica¬ 
tion  for  an  increase  in  the  margin  allowed  in  that  prov¬ 
ince.  The  Order  gives  effect  to  the  recommendation  of 
the  special  committee  which  was  appointed  by  the  Food 
Controller  to  consider  questions  in  regard  to  milk  supply 
for  urban  municipalities. 


In  Zt?.'.y. 

Food  conditions  in  Italy  vary  with  different  com¬ 
munes  and  in  general  each  commune  has  been  left 
free  to  deal  with  its  own  situation.  Rome  began  to 
use  bread,  macaroni  and  rice  tickets  on  December  3. 
Milan  was  placed  under  general  rationing  January  i. 
The  average  bread  ration  runs  from  about  250  grams 
a  day  to  500  grams  for  workers  and  600  grams  for 
soldiers.  At  Milan  200  grams  of  butter  are  permit¬ 
ted  a  month  and  of  sugar  400  grams  a  month.  Taking 
TOO  grams  to  be  equivalent  to  about  three  ounces,  we 
can  get  an  understanding  of  these  amounts.  Thus 
the  bread  ration  per  day  runs  from  8  to  15  or  18 
ounces. 

Prices  of  beef  in  Rome  in  December  were  from  4  to 
7  lire  a  kilogram,  or  40  to  75  cents  a  pound ;  veal  from 
35  to  70  cents  a  pound.  Pork  prices  had  been  set  at 
55  cents  a  pound,  but  they  sold  one-third  higher  than 
authorized  prices.  Adulterated  butter  sold  from  $1.50 
to  $1.60  a  kilogram.  A  kilogram  is  2  1/5  pounds. 
These  figures  are  taken  from  daily  papers  of  Italy. 
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If  you  are  interested  in  the  legal  control  of : 

Food  Drugs  Feeds 
Fertilizers  Oils  Cold  Storage 
Insecticides  and  Fungicides 
Weights  and  Measures 
Sanitation 

4 

you  should  be  on  the  subscription  list  of 

THE  FOOD  LAW  BULLETIN 

It  is  the  only  periodical  in  the  country 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  activities  of 
what  is  colloquially  known  as 
‘hhe  pure  food  crowd.” 

Those  who  enforce  the  various  laws 
subscribe  for  the  BULLETIN  because 
it  helps  them  in  their  work. 

Th  o  s  e  who  manufacture  products, 
the  sale  of  which  is  legally  controlled, 
subscribe  for  the  BULLETIN  because 
it  keeps  them  informed  as  to 
legislative  and  administrative 
activities  which  are  of  importance 
to  them. 

The  Price  is  $5  a  Year 

The  Food  Law  Bulletin 

15  South  Market  Street  Chicago,  Illinois 
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BON  BON 

The  Original  Alum  Baking  Powder 

Never  surpassed  in  wholesomeness,  leavening  or  keeping 
qualities.  Immense  output,  Low  price. 

J.  C.  Grant  Chemical  Co.,  E.  St.  Louis,  III. 

Illinois  Vinegar  Mfg.  Company 

19th  AND  ROCKWELL  STREETS 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

DISTILLED  VINEGAR 


Canned  Salmon 

ALL  GRADES  ALL  SIZES 

Largest  Distributors 
in  the  World 

KELLEY-  CLARKE  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Did  You  Like  This  Copy  of 
The  American  Food  Journal? 

If  so,  and  you  are  not 
already  a  subscriber, 
send  the  publisher  your 
check  for  $1.50  and 
join  the  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  ranks  of  those  who 
believe  in  “good,  whole¬ 
some  food  and  lots  of  it.” 

The  American  Food  Journal 

15  South  Market  Street,  Chicago 


U.  S. -Canadian  Fisheries  Conference. 

1  he  Canadian  delegates  to  the  Ainerican-Canadian 
hisheries  Conference  arrived  in  Washington  January 
15.  During  their  stay  in  Washington  they  resided  at 
the  I.afayette  Hotel,  while  offices  were  set  apart  for 
their  use  at  the  Commerce  Building. 

The  Canadian  delegates  were  the  Hon.  J.  Douglas 
Hazen,  chief  justice  of  New  Brunswick,  who  was  for' 
six  years  Minister  of  Marine  and  Fisheries  in  Can¬ 
ada;  Mr.  George  J.  Desbarats,  C.  M.  G.  C.  E.,  deputy 
minister  of  naval  service,  and  Mr.  William  A.  Found, 
superintendent  of  fislreries.  Mr.  x\rnold  Robertson, 
C.  AI.  G.,  first  secretary  of  the  British  Embassy,  was 
secretary  of  the  Canadian  delegation. 

The  American  delegation  was  composed  of  the  Hon. 
William  C.  Redfield,  secretary  of  commerce  ;  Air.  Ed¬ 
win  E.  Sweet,  assistant  secretary  of  commerce,  and 
Dr.  El  ugh  AI.  Smith,  commissioner  of  fisheries.  Air. 
Alaitland  Dwight,  of  the  De])artment  of  State,  was 
secretary  of  the  American  .delegation,  and  Air.  Ed¬ 
ward  T.  Quigley,  assistant  solicitor  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  was  assistant  secretary  and  legal  ad¬ 
viser. 

The  delegates  met  informally  at  the  office  of  Air. 
Sccretarv  Redfield  in  the  Commerce  Building  on  the 
morning  of  January  i6,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Air. 
r'hief  Justice  Hazen,  Air.  Secretarv  Redfield  was 
chosen  to  preside  at  the  conference.  The  sessions  all 
were  marked  by  unanimity  of  thought  and  harmony 
of  purpose. 

The  members  of  the  conference  ])lan  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  fact  that  Canada  and  the  United  States 
are  now  associates  in  the  war  and  therefore  have  aims 
more  akin  than  ever  before.  They  agreed  that  this 
was  the  vital  moment  for  smoothing  away  difficulties 
which  had  been  for  many  years  sources  of  irritation 
to  the  people  of  the  United  .States  and  Canada,  and 
that  the  basic  thought  of  the  delegates,  especiallv  in 
view  of  the  present  food  crisis  from  which  the  whole 
world  is  sufifering,  should  be  the  supply  of  the  largest 
amount  of  fish  to  the  largest  number  of  people  in  both 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts. 

.\mong  the  C|uestions  discussed  were: 

The  protection  of  the  salmon  in  and  around  the 
Fraser  River;  the  protection  of  the  halibiit  which  has 
been  overfished,  the  center  of  this  industry  being  Seat¬ 
tle,  A'ancouver,  Prince  Rupert  and  Ketchican,  on  the 
Pacific;  eqnitable  rules  governing  the  use  of  Canadian 
and  American  ports  by  tbe  fishing  vessels  of  both 
countries,  however  proi)elled  ;  the  lobster  fisheries  of 
the  Atlantic ;  pike-perch  fishing  in  Lake  Champlain : 
and  the  possible  passage  of  rules  relating  to  the  whale 
industry. 

The  entire  joint  commission  will  hold  hearings  at 
an  early  date  in  Boston  and  Gloucester  and  in  the 
maritime  Provinces  of  Canada.  It  is  expected  that 
the  commissioners  will  also  hold  hearings  in  the  Pacific- 
Northwest  and  in  British  Columbia,  and  at  other  places 
if  necessarv. 


The  Only  Cocoa 
at  the  Patriotic  Food  Show 

Chicago  Coliseum.  Jan.  5th  to  13th 

Bunte  Dutch  Process  Cocoa 
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Baking  Powder  Definition 


A  Review  of  "the  Milk  Situation 


The  Ash  of  Our  Foods  by  George  L.  Teller 


The  New  Buhl  Patented  Dryer  by  Kenneth  Lockett 


Adjusting  Americans  Liquid  Milk  Supply  to  Suit 

Seasonal  Demands  by  Robert  G.  Soule 
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Benzoate  of  , Soda  m  Nut  Margarine 


Retail  Prices  on  March  1st 
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The  Best  Bread  is  Made 

4 

with 

FLEISCHMANN’S  YEAST 


.. 

Keep  Impurities  Out — Keep  Original  Goodness  In 


DIAMOND-F  Protective  Papers  are  made  to  pro¬ 
tect  your  products  from  air,  water,  grease — 
anything'  in  fact  that  threatens  to  destroy  their  purity. 
Goods  well  wrapped  are  already  half  sold.  Customers 
appreciate  careful  packing.  They  realize  that  the 
same  care  that  is  given  to  their  wrapping  has  undoubt¬ 
edly  been  given  to  their  manufacture.  It’s  a  big  sell¬ 
ing  point. 

Ask  your  jobber  to  show  you  the  complete  line  of 
Diamond-F  Protective  Papers.  It  includes  Glassine, 
Greaseproof  (imitation  Parchment),  Vegetable  Parch¬ 
ment  and  Parchmoid.  Some  one  of  these  different 
brands  will  probably  just  till  the  recpiirements  of  your 
business.  Many  industries  all  over  the  United  .States 
are  wrapping  their  products  exclusively  in  Diamond-F 
Protective  Papers. 

From  raw  material  to  finished  product  the  manufac¬ 
ture  is  under  the  careful  supervision  of  paper  experts. 
Pure  spring  water  only  is  used  in  making  Diamond-F 
Protective  Papers. 

Ask  your  jobber  about  Diamond-F  Protective  Papers. 
Or  write  direct  to  us. 


A  Mark  of  Quality ~~ 
A  Sign  of  Service 


Diamond  State  Fibre  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Pa.  (NearPhila.) 
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The  Spread 
for  Bread 


Mr.  Dealer 

are  you  selling  “Swift’s 
Premium”  Oleomargarine  ? 

The  rising  cost  of  food  has  fur¬ 
ther  increased  the  popularity  of 
“Swift’s  Premium”  Oleomargarine. 

The  housewife  has  discovered 
in  it  a  pure,  wholesome  and  nutri¬ 
tious  product  containing  all  the 
essential  food  elements  and  one  that 
does  not  decrease  the  former  stand¬ 
ard  of  living. 

“Swift’s  Premium”  will  build  up 
for  you  a  good,  steady,  profitable 
trade. 

It  will  pay  you  to  take  out  a 
license  if  you  do  not  have  one. 

The  profit  on  three  30  lb.  cases 
will  practically  pay  for  the  license. 

As^  our  Salesman  for  Particulars 

Swill  &  Company 


Important  Associations  in  the  Food  Industry 


American  Association  of  Creamery  Butter  Manufacturers, 

Prof.  George  L.  McKay,  Secretary, 

208  So.  La  Salle  St., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

American  Association  of  Refrigeration, 

J.  F.  Nickerson,  Secretary, 

431  So.  Dearborn  St., 

Chicago,  ‘Ill. 

American  Bottlers’  Protective  Association, 

Wm.  T.  Phillips,  Secretary, 

218  E.  37th  St., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Chain  of  Warehouses, 

New  York  City. 

American  Chemical  Society, 

Charles  L.  Parsons,  Secretary, 

Box  505, 

Washington,  D.  C.  ; 

American  Cranberry  Growers’  Association,  ^ 

H.  B.  Scammell,  Secretary, 

Toms  River,  N.  J. 

American  Fair  Trade  League  (price  maintenance). 

Edmond  A.  Whittier,  Secretary, 

Fifth  Avenue  Building, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Feed  Manufacturers’  Association, 

L.  F.  Brown,  Secretary, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

American  Grocery’s  Society  (anti-chain  store), 

Lloyd  Curtiss,  Secretary. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

American  Institute  of  Weights  and  Measures  (anti-metric). 

30  Vesey  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Manufacturers’  Association  of  Products  from 

Corn, 

L.  Hohmeyer,  Secretary, 

208  So.  La  Salle  Street, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

American  Meat  Packers’  Association, 

George  L.  McCarthy,  Secretary, 

116  -Nassau  Street. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Metric  Association. 

Howard  Richards,  Jr.,  Secretary, 

156  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  National  Live  Stock  Association, 

E.  W.  Tomlinson,  Secretary, 

Denver,  Colo. 

American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  i 

,  A.  D.  Naylor,  Secretary, 

Room  604,  18  East  41st  Street,  ^ 

New  York  City. 

American  Poultry  Association, 

Mansfield,  Ohio: 

American  Society  of  Refrigerating  Engineers, 

Wm.  H.  Ross,  Secretary, 

154  Nassau  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Specialty  Manufacturers’  Association, 

H.  F.  Thunhorst,  Secretary, 

100  Hudson  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


American  Spice  Trade  Association, 

John  Clarke,  Secretary, 

124  Front  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Warehousemen’s  Association, 

Charles  L.  Criss,  Secretary, 

Liberty  and  Second  Avenues, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Biscuit  and  Cracker  Manufacturers’  Association, 

Edward  Griswold,  Secretary, 

105  Pludson  Street, 

New  York  City. 

Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies’  Association, 

J.  A.  Hanna,  Secretary, 

Cadiz,  Ohio. 

Council  of  Grain  Exchanges, 

J.  Ralph  Pickell,  Secretary, 

417  Postal  Telegraph  Building, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Dried  Fruit  Association  of  California, 

Henry  P.  Dimond,  Secretary, 

255  California  Street, 

San  Francisco,  Cai. 

Flavoring  Extract  Manufacturers’  Association, 

G.  M.  Day,  Secretary, 

117  Buffalo  Street, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fraternity  of  Operative  Millers  of  America, 

Kent,  Ohio. 

Grain  Dealers’  National  Association, 

.  Charles  Quinn,  Secretary, 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

Insecticide  and  Disinfectant  Manufacturers’  Association, 

Frank  Hemingway,  President, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

International  Apple  Shippers’  Association, 

R.  G.  Phillips,  Secretary, 

522  Mercantile  Building, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

International  Milk  Dealers’  Association, 

Samuel  O.  Dungan,  Secretary, 

1100  East  15th  Street, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Inter-State  Cotton  Seed  Crushers’  Association, 

Robt.  Gibson,  Secretary, 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Maltsters’  Bureau  of  Statistics, 

R.  A.  Wittl,  Secretary, 

10  North  Dearborn  Street, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Manufacturers’  &  Dealers’  Association  of  America  (anti- 
Prohibition). 

A.  P.  Daniels,  Business  Manager, 

36  West  Randolph  Street, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Manufacturing  Chemists’  Association, 

A.  H.  Weed,  Secretary, 

53  State  Street, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Millers’  National  Federation,  ' 

A.  P.  Husband,  Secretary, 

911  Royal  Insurance  Bldg., 

Chicago,  111. 
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National  Association  Apple  Cider  &  Vinegar, 

W.  H.  Armstrong,  Secretary, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

National  Association  of  Box  Manufacturers, 

F  C.  Gifford,  Secretary, 

1210  Edison  Bldg., 

.  Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Association  of  Ice  Cream  Mariufacturers, 

Asa  B.  Gardiner,  Jr.,  President, 

520  No.  Calvert  Street, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

National  Association  of  Master  Bakers, 

J.  M.  Bell,  Secretary, 

Royal  Insurance  Bldg., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists, 

T.  H.  Potts,  Secretary, 

122  South  Michigan  Boulevard, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers, 

Jno.  H.  Schaefer,  President, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

National  Association  of  White  Corn  Millers, 

H.  Haskell,  Secretary, 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

National  Association  of  Wholesale  Grocers, 

Alfred  H.  Beekmann,  Secretary, 

6  Harrison  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

National  Basket  &  Fruit  Package  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion, 

Howard  S.  Young,  Secretary, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

National  Canned  Foods  and  Dried  Fruit  Brokers’  Associa¬ 
tion, 

James  M.  Hobbs,  Secretary. 

326  W.  Madison  St., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Canners’  Association. 

F.  E.  Gorrell,  Secretary, 

1739  H  Street,  N.  _W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Coffee  Growers’  Association, 

Jorge  Armstrong,  Secretary, 

Ponce,  Porto  Rico. 

National  Coffee  Roasters’  Association, 

George  W.  Toms,  Secretary, 

207  East  Grand  Avenue, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Confectioners’  Association  of  the  U.  S., 

Walter  C.  Hughes,  Secretary, 

1929-111  W.  Washington  Street, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Creamery  Buttermakers’  Association, 

Martin  H.  Meyer,  Secretary, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

National  Dairy  Council, 

W.  E.  Skinner,  Secretary, 

Room  405,  130  North  Fifth  Avenue, 

Chicago,  111. 

National  Dairy  Union, 

Win.  T.  Creasy,  Secretary, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Hay  Association,  The, 

J.  Vining  Taylor,  Secretary, 

Winchester,  Ind. 


The  demand  for  Cocoa 
grows  from  day  to  day 

Its  high  food  value,  its  wide  range  of 
uses,  its  plentifulness,  and  its  low  cost 
per  unit  of  food  value  have  all  com¬ 
bined  to  increase  greatly  the  use  of 
cocoa,  both  in  the  home  and  in  the 
food  industry. 

Those  who  are  good  judges  of 
cocoa  choose 


There  is  more  food  value  per  pound 
in  Bunte’s  Cocoa  than  in  any  of  the 
grains  or  meats.  The  famous  Bunte 
Dutch  Process  produces  cocoa  that  is 
absolutely  pure,  and  easily  digested. 

It  is  a  prime  favorite  with  the  house¬ 
wife,  for  whose  benefit  we  have  re¬ 
cently  put  together  an  attractive 
recipe  book — free  for  the  asking. 

Bunte’s  Dutch  Process  Cocoa  is  used 
with  great  satisfaction  by  high-grade 
houses  in  the  ice-cream,  baking,  soda 
fountain  supply,  candy  and  many 
other  lines  of  the  food  industry. 


Write  us  for  prices. 


Bunte  Brothers 

Established  1876 

CHICAGO 

Makers  of  World  Famous  Candies 
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As  you  are  sufficiently  interested 
in  the  all-important  subject  of  food  to 
subscribe  for  THE  AMERICAN 
FOOD  JOURNAL  you,  no  doubt, 
will  want  to  keep  current  issues  thereof 
in  safety  —  and  still  instantly  acces¬ 
sible —  pending  permanent  binding. 

The  binder  shown  above  does  all  that  a 
first  class  temporary  binder  should  do. 

It  is  sturdy  and  yet  light;  the  locking 
device  is  simple  but  quite  effective;  it 
does  not  call  for  mutilation  of  the  magazine. 

It  enables  you  to  read  the  innermost 
edge  of  the  innermost  column  without  con¬ 
scious  effort;  it  lies  perfectly  flat. 

It  is  the  finished  product  of  a  specialty 
house  whose  binders — of  one  sort  or  another 
—  are  in  nearly  every  club,  hotel,  library 
and  similar  place  where  current  magazines 
are  kept. 

This  binder  ordinarily  sells  for  $1.25, 
without  the  side-  and  back-stamping  — 
which  is  gold  leaf,  heavily  embossed.  To 
regular  subscribers  it  will  be  sent,  pre¬ 
paid,  upon  receipt  of  that  amount. 

To  bona  fide  new  subscribers  to  THE 
AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL  it  will, 
for  a  limited  period,  be  given  as  a  premium, 
the  binder  and  a  year’s  subscription  being 
priced  at  $1.65,  the  binder  to  be  sent  either 
to  the  new  subscriber  or  to  the  one  secur¬ 
ing  the  new  subscription. 

If  you  are  interested  write  for  further 
particulars. 

The  American  Food  Journal 
1  5  S.  Market  St.,  Chicago  . 
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National  League  of  Commission  Merchants  of  the  United 

States, 

R.  S.  French,  Secretary, 

90  W.  Broadway, 

New.  York,  N.  Y. 

National  Manufacturers  of  Soda  Water  Flavors, 

Thomas  E.  Lannen,  Secretary, 

1238  First  National  Bank  Bldg., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Peanut  Cleaners’  and  Shellers’  Association, 

Everett  A.  Fee,  Secretary, 

400  American  Bank  &  Trust  Building. 

Suffolk,  Va. 

National  Pickle  Packers’  Association, 

Frank  A.  Brown,  Secretary, 

1546  Cortland  Street, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Poultry,  Butter  and  Egg  Association, 

P.  F.  Combiths,  Secretary. 

221  West  South  Water  Street, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Research  Council, 

A.  P.  Taylor,  Chairman,  Food  Division, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Trade  Association  (anti-price  maintenance),  . 

John  W.  Hahn,  Secretary, 

18  East  41st  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

National  Wholesale  Druggists’  Association, 

F.  E.  Holliday,  Secretary, 

81  Fulton  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Natural  Ice  Association  of  America, 

H.  W.  Cole,  Secretary, 

18  E.  41st  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Oyster  Growers  &  Dealers’  Association  of  North  America, 

William  H.  Killian,  President, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Refrigerating  Machinery  Club, 

J.  S.  Louis,  Secretary, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Rice  Millers’  Association, 

J.  R.  Leguenec,  Secretary, 

Beaumont,  Tex. 

Southern  Rice  Growers’  Association, 

E.  A.  Eignus,  General  Manager. 

Beaumont,  Tex. 

Tea  Association  of  the  U.  S.  of  America,  Inc., 

John  C.  Wirtz,  Secretary, 

106  Water  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

United  States  Brewers’  Association, 

H.  F.  Fox,  Secretary, 

50  Union  Square, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

United  States  Sugar  Manufacturers’  Association, 

Truman  G.  Palm.er,  Secretary, 
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Quaker  Oats  Bread 


li  cups  Quaker  Oats  (uncooked) 
2  teaspoons  salt 

1  cup  sugar 

2  cups  boiling  water 
1  cake  yeast 

J  cup  lukewarm  water 
5  cups  flour 

Mix  together  Quaker  Oats,  salt 
and  sugar.  Pour  over  two  cups 
of  boiling  water.  Let  stand  until 
lukewarm.  Then  add  yeast  which 
has  been  dissolved  in  J  cup  luke¬ 


warm  water,  then  add  5  cups  of 
flour. 

Knead  slightly,  set  in  a  warm 
place,  let  rise  until  light  (about  2 
hours).  Knead  thoroughly,  form 
into  two  loaves  and  put  In  pans. 
I.et  rise  again  and  bake  about  50 
minutes.  If  dry  yeast  is  used,  a 
sponge  should  be  made  at  night 
with  the  liquid,  the  yeast,  and  a 
part  of  the  white  flour. 

This  recipe  makes  two  loaves. 


The  Large-Size  Quaker  Oats 


a 


a 


The  Extra-Flavory  Flakes 


You  get  oat  flavor  at  its  best 
when  you  ask  for  Quaker  Oats. 
These  flakes  are  made  from 
queen  grains  only — just  the  big. 
rich,  luscious  oat.-,.  We  get  but 
ten  pounds  from  a  bushel. 


This  flavor  has  made  Quaker 
Oats,  the  world  over,  the  favor¬ 
ite  oat  food. 

It  is  due  to  yourself  that  you 
get  it,  for  it  costs  no  extra 
price. 


12:  and  30c  per  package  in  United  States  and  Canada,  ex¬ 
cept  in  far  West  and  South  where  high  freights  may  prohibit 


The  large  Quaker  Oats  package — which  costs  30  cents 
— contains  6200  calories  of  nutriment.  That  same  nu¬ 
trition,  on  the  average,  costs  in  other  foods  as  follows: 


In  Meat,  $2.40  In  Whitefish,  $3.50 

In  Eggs,  $3.00  In  Chicken,  $6.00 


So  that  one  package,  used  in 
place  of  meat  or  eggs,  saves  at 
least  $2.  Used  in  place  of  aver¬ 
age  mixed  diet  it  saves  about  $1 . 


You  can  serve  eight  break¬ 
fasts  of  Quaker  Oats  for  the 
cost  of  one  meat  breakfast  of' 
the  same  food  value.  You  can 
serve  five  dishes  for  the  cost  of 


Round  Steak  Costs  ^SS- 

8  Times  as  Much  Yet  the  oat  is  our  premier 

food.  It  is  the  vim-food  and 
the  food  for  growth.  It  contains  the  needed  elements.  Tt  is 
rich  in  minerals.  And,  to  mark  this  supremacy.  Nature  endows 
oats  with  a  most  delightful 
flavor. 


Make  Quaker  Oats  your  full 
breakfast.  Foods  that  cost 
many  times  as  much  cannot 
compare  with  oats. 


And  mix  Quaker  Oats  with 
your  flour  foods.  They  add  a 
delightful  flavor,  and  they  con¬ 
serve  our  wheat. 


Eggs  Cost  10  Times  as  Much 
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Benzoate  of  Soda  in  Nut  Margarine 


The  excellent  magazine,  Good  Housekeeping,  con¬ 
ducts  a  department  under  the  caption,  “Dr. 
Wiley’s  Question  Box,’’  in  which  appear  inquiries 
from  readers  answered  hy  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley, 
\\’ashington,  D.  C.  In  the  February  issue  two  letters 
from  subscribers  bear  upon  the  use  of  nut  margarine 
containing  benzoate  of  soda,  asking  whether  or  not  it 
is  safe  to  use  such  products.  As  Dr.  Wiley’s  replies  to 
these  inquiries  convey  a  distinctly  erroneous  impres-  ^ 
sion,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  refresh  our  memories  as  to 
the  actual  facts  in  the  case. 

As  many  of  our  readers  recall,  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  became  law  June  30,  1906.  About  a  year  later 
(July  13,  1907)  Federal  Inspection  Decision  76  was 
issued,  in  which  the  Board  of  Food  and  Drug  Inspec¬ 
tion  stated  that,  pending  investigations  as  to  the  effects 
upon  health  of  the  product  in  question,  no  objection 
would  be  raised  to  the  use  for  the  time  being  of  ben¬ 
zoate  of  soda  in  food  when  not  used  in  quantities  ex¬ 
ceeding  one-tenth  of  i  per  cent,  provided  a  statement 
of  the  use  of  this  preservative  was  made  on  the  label. 

On  February  20,  1908,  the  then  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  organized  a  board  composed  of  five  scientific 
consulting  experts — Dr.  Ira  Remsen,  president  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University,  Dr.  Russell  H.  Chittenden 
of  Yale  University,  Dr.  John  H.  Long  of  Northwest¬ 
ern  University,  Dr.  Alonzo  E.  Taylor  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  California,  and  Dr.  C.  A.  Herter  of  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Columbia  University — 
one  of  the  duties  of  which  was  to  consider  and  report 
upon  the  wholesomeness  or  the  deleterious  character 
of  benzoate  of  soda  when  used  as  a  preservative  in 
food. 

On  March  5,  1908,  there  was  issued  Food  Inspection 
Decision  89,  reading,  in  part,  as  follows: 

“Pending  determination  by  the  Referee  Board  of 
the  wholesomeness  or  unwholesomeness  of  these  sub¬ 
stances  {benzoate  of  soda  being  one)  their  use  will  be 
allowed  under  the  following  restrictions : 

“Benzoate  of  soda,  in  cjuantities  not  exceeding  one- 
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tenth  of  I  per  cent,  may  be  added  to  those  foods  in 
which  generally  heretofore  it  has  been  so  used.  The 
addition  of  benzoate  of  soda  shall  be  plainly  stated 
upon  the  label  of  each  package  of  such  food.’’ 

On  July  20,  1908,  Bulletin  84  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  was  published  in  which  Dr.  Harvey  W. 
Wiley — at  that  time  Chief  of  the  Bureau — stated  on 
page  1293,  Part  IV : 

“It  is  evident  that  the  administration  of  benzoic 
acid,  either  as  such  or  in  the  form  of  benzoate  of  soda, 
is  highly  objectionable  and  produces  a  very  serious  dis¬ 
turbance  of  the  metabolic  functions  attended  with  in¬ 
jury  to  digestion  and  health  *  *  *. 

“These  injurious  effects  are  evident  in  the  medical 
and  clinical  data  which  show  grave  disturbances  of 
digestion,  attended  by  phenomena  which  are  clearly 
indicative  of  irritation,  nausea,  headache,  and  in  a  few 
cases  vomiting.” 

That  the  Wiley  premature  promulgation  had  a  dis¬ 
turbing  effect  was  made  evident  by  Food  Inspection 
Decision  loi  which  was  issued  December  26,  1908, 
and  reads,  in  part,  as  follows: 

“Frequent  inquiries  have  been  received  by  the  De¬ 
partment  in  regard  to  the  use  of  benzoate  of  soda  in 
foods.  The  following  is  typical  of  this  class  of  in¬ 
quiries  : 

“  Tn  F.  I.  D.  89,  the  position  of  the  National  author¬ 
ities  in  regard  to  the  use  of  benzoate  of  soda  is  to 
allow  its  use  in  food,  pending  the  report  of  the  Referee 
Board  of  Consulting  Scientific  Experts.  Based  upon 
Bulletin  84,  Part  IV,  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
issued  subsequent  to  Food  Inspection  Decision  89,  cer¬ 
tain  manufacturers  of  food  products  are  representing 
to  the  officials  of  the  states,  charged  with  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  food  laws,  and  to  the  consuming  public  gen¬ 
erally,  that  the  U.  S.  Government  has  condemned  the 
use  of  benzoate  in  foods.  We  write  to  ask  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  Department  on  this  subject.’ 

“The  Department  has  not  changed  the  position  out¬ 
lined  in  Food  Inspection  Decision  89.” 
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On  March  3,  1909,  Secretaries  Cortelyou,  Wilson 
and  Straus  sent  forth  Food  Inspection  Decision  104, 
which  read : 

“The  Referee  Board  of  Consulting  Scientific  Ex¬ 
perts,  composed  of  Dr.  Ira  Renisen,  Dr.  Russell  H. 
Chittenden,  Dr.  John  II.  Long,  Dr.  Alonzo  E.  Taylor 
and  Dr.  C.  A.  Herter,  have  reported  upon  the  use  of 
benzoate  of  soda  in  foods.  The  Board  reports,  as  a 
result  of  three  extensive  and  exhaustive  investigations, 
that  benzoate  of  soda  mixed  with  food  is  not  delete¬ 
rious  or  poisonous  and  is  not  injurious  to  health.  The 
summary  of  the  report  of  the  Referee  Board  is  pub¬ 
lished  herewith : 

“It  having  been  determined  that  benzoate  of  soda 
mixed  with  food  is  not  deleterious  or  poisonous  and  is 
not  injurious  to  health,  no  objection  will  be  raised 
under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  to  the  use  in  food  of 
benzoate  of  soda,  provided  that  each  container  or  pack¬ 
age  of  such  food  is  plainly  labeled  to  show  the  pres¬ 
ence  and  amount  of  benzoate  of  soda. 

“Food  Inspection  Decisions  76  and  89  are  amended 
accordingly." 

Dr.  Wiley  left  the  Government  employ  on  March  15, 
1912,  and  since  that  time  there  has  been  no  objection 
by  Federal  authorities  to  the  legal  use  of  benzoate  of 
soda  in  food. 

Flere  we  have  the  sorry  spectacle  of  an  ex-govern¬ 
ment  official  quoting  in  1918  a  bulletin  containing  al¬ 
leged  physiological  findings  which  were  in  1909  flatly 
contradicted  by  five  of  the  leading  physiological  chem¬ 
ists  in  the  country,  their  report  being  the  basis  of 
formal  action  qn  the  part  of  the  Government.  This 
action  has  from  that  time  to  the  present  been  the  law 
of  the  land,  although  directly  contrary  to  Dr.  Wiley’s 
predilections. 

As  Good  Housekeeping  has  a  large  circulation,  much 
unjustified  uneasiness  among  the  uninformed  laity  may 
be  caused  by  the  action  of  this  ex-government  official 
in  blandly  maintaining  that  “Indigestion  and  headache 
may  probably  be  due  to  the  influence  of  benzoate  of 
soda.  *  Benzoic  acid  is  regarded  as  a  toxic  agent 
by  all  physiologists.  The  human  body  also  regards 
benzoic  acid  as  a  toxic  agent,  and  immediately  con¬ 
verts  it  into  hippuric  acid,  in  order  that  it  may  do  as 
little  harm  as  possible.  Food  products  that  contain 
benzoate  of  soda  are  inferior  in  quality  to  similar 
foods  manufactured  without  it" — the  last  being  a 
gratuitous  insult  offered  all  manufacturers  who  seek 
to  make  use  of  what  has  been  decided  by  practically 
every  one,  except  Dr.  Wiley,  to  be  the  best  form  of 
preservative  available  for  certain  types  of  food. 

The  author  heads  his  article  “Banquo’s  Ghost  Will 
Not  Down" ;  he  should  have  introduced  it  with  the 
oft-quoted  remark  of  the  fond  mother  of  the  raw  re¬ 
cruit,  “Every  man  in  the  regiment  is  out  of  step  except 
my  Jamie."  Indeed,  there  would  be  something  par¬ 
ticularly  appropriate  in  his  introducing  his  scientific 
pronunciamentos  with  a  joke. 

Baking  Powder  Definition  Signed. 

On  February  26,  1918,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
signed  the  following  definition  and  standard  for  baking 
powder. 

(Copy) 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Office  of 
the  Secretary,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Food  Inspection  Decision  No . 

Baking  Powder. 

The  following  definition  and  standard  for  baking 
powder  was  adopted  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Defini¬ 


tions  and  Standards,  November  18,  1916,  and  was 
approved  by  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  American  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Officials  for 
the  Association  of  American  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug 
Officials  April  2,  1917,  and  by  the  Association  of  Offi¬ 
cial  Agricultural  Chemists,  November  22,  1916. 

Baking  powder  is  the  leavening  agent  produced  by  the 
mixing  of  an  acid  reacting  material*  and  sodium  bicar¬ 
bonate,  with  or  without  starch  or  flour. 

It  yields  not  less  than  twelve  per  cent  (12%)  of  avail¬ 
able  carbon  dioxid. 

The  acid  reacting  materials  in  baking  powder  are:  (1) 
tartaric  acid  or  its  acid  salts;  (2)  acid  salts  of  phosphoric 
acid;  (3)  compounds  of  aluminum;  or  (4)  any  combina¬ 
tion  in  substantial  proportions  of  the  foregoing. 

*The  announcement  of  the  amount  of  calcium  sulphate 
which  reacts  as  an  acid  reacting  material  in  baking  pow¬ 
der  is  reserved  pending  further  investigation. 

The  announcement  of  the  amount  of  other  salts  of 
phosphoric  acid  which  react  in  baking  powder  is  reserved 
pending  further  investigation. 

Baking  powder  materials  should  be  as  free  from  metal¬ 
lic  impurities  as  it  is  feasible  for  a  manufacturer  to  make 
them.  The  announcement  of  the  limits  for  arsenic,  lead, 
zinc  and  fluorids  is  reserved  pending  further  investigation. 

The  foregoing  definition  and  standard  is  adopted  as 
a  guide  for  the  officials  of  this  department  in  enforc¬ 
ing  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

D.  F.  Houston, 

'  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  February  26,  1918. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  new  standard  establishes 
the  allowable  minimum  for  available  carbondioxid  at 
12  per  cent.  At  present  the  highest  percentage  in 
states  having  laws  covering  this  point  is  10  per  cent. 
This  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  all  baking  powder 
manufacturers  as  the  present  federal  action  will  no 
doubt  soon  be  followed  by  state  laws  establishing  the 
12  per  cent  minimum.  In  fact,  23  states  have  food 
laws  of  such  nature  as  to  call  for  immediate  and  auto¬ 
matic  incorporation  in  their  statutes  of  all  federal 
rulings  such  as  the  present  one. 

The  foregoing  definition  and  standard  will,  no  doubt, 
be  published  soon  as  a  Service  and  Regulatory  Notice 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 


Ohio  Milk  Commission. 

A  Federal  Milk  Commission  for  Ohio  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration  to  take  up 
the  problem  of  milk  prices  in  Ohio.^  This  action  is  in 
line  with  the  Administration’s  policy  in  meeting  the 
country-wide  unrest  in  regard  to  milk  prices.  The 
Ohio  (Commission,  like  the  other  Federal  (Commissions, 
will  hold  sessions  open  to  the  public. 


The  Heney  Investigation. 

For  several  weeks  the  newspapers  have  been  devot¬ 
ing  imuh  space  to  an  ex  parte  investigation  of  the 
Chicago  packers.  Up  to  date  this  investigation  has 
consisted  of  Mn  Francis  J.  Heney’s  reading  into  the 
record,  and  consequently  into  print,  letters  which  a 
few  months  ago  passed  from  packer  to  packer,  all  of 
which  letters  have  some  bearing  upon  the  war. 

That  those  who  rely  for  their  information  upon  the 
daily  press  may  not  be  misled,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Heney  investigation  is  in  no  sense  a  law¬ 
suit.  But  one  side  has  been  heard  and  that  side  has 
had  the  privilege  of  reading  fragments  from  more  or 
less  confidential  office  correspondence  and  routine  data. 
As  in  all  ex  parte  proceedings,  this  sort  of  thing  lends 
itself  readily  to  giving  a  sinister  aspect  to  the  most 
innocent  of  documents. 
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In  passing,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  also  that 
Mr.  Ileney  is,  so  the  gossips  say,  by  way  of  being  an 
ambitions  politician  in  his  native  state — California.  At 
the  time  of  his  connection  with  the  Abe  Reuf  scandal 
in  San  Francisco  he  displayed  a  decided  talent  for 
the  theatric,  and  it  is  only  logical  to  expect  him  to 
make  the  most  of  his  present  opportunity.  All  of 
which  may  be  good  politics  but  should  not  be  allowed 
to  disturb  the  poise  of  such  of  his  audience  as  are 
level-headed. 

Many  points  have  been  dilated  upon,  ranging  from 
the  allegation  that  the  packers  have  conspired  to  estab¬ 
lish  prices  on  the  various  products  they  handle  to 
charges  of  such  subtleties  as  “planting”  trusty  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  staffs  in  various  government  bodies. 
In  refutation  of  the  claim  that  the  packers  hoodwinked 
Mr.  Hoover  by  virtue  of  their  manifold  activities  our 
Food  Controller  recently  issued  the  following  state¬ 
ment  :* 

On  behalf  of,  and  out  of  consideration  for,  the  men 
referred  to  in  the  packers'  investigation  at  Chicago 
who  are,  or  have  been  employed  in  tbe  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration,  I  wish  to  say  that  none  of  the  men  referred 
to  have  had  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  regula¬ 
tion  or  control  of  the  packing  trade.  They  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  other  directions  and  not  now  paid  b)"  the 
packers. 

From  time  to  time,  as  in  these  cases,  many  men  are 
tried  out,  temporarily,  in  the  Food  Administration  and 
if  they  are  able  to  give  the  time  and  prove  to  have  the 
devotion,  experience,  and  skill  necessary  for  this  work 
they  are  required  to  resign  from  any  connection  that 
would  involve  any  conflict  of  interest  before  they  be¬ 
come  permanent  employes  of  the  Administration. 

All  of  the  men  referred  to  have  rendered  valuable 
service  to  the  Government  at  considerable  sacrifice  to 
themselves  and  there  is  no  question  whatever  as  to 
their  loyalty  to  the  public  interest. 

Herbert  Hoover. 

While  it  is  still  too  early  to  insist  upon  any  points 
other  than  the  propriety  of  holding  in  abeyance  opin¬ 
ions  which,  if  formed  now,  might  be  erroneous,  this 
Joi:rx.\l  believes  that  the  following  letters  will  be  of 
interest.  They  are  in  themselves  self-explanatory : 

March  i,  1918. 

R.  G.  Gould,  Esq., 

The  American  Food  Journal, 

15  S.  ^Market  Street,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dear  Mr.  Gould : 

We  certainly  appreciate  your  letter  oi  February 
27th  regarding  the  Heney  investigation.  Of  course, 
in  any  investigation  or  other  legal  matter  if  one  side 
has  its  say,  without  the  other  being  represented,  there 
is  considerable  chance  for  the  creation  of  false  im- 
])ressions  and  the  setting  up  of  things  which  are  either 
erroneous  or  untrue. 

It  seems  to  us  almost  unbelievable,  that  in  these 
times  when  the  winning  of  the  war  ought  to  be  upper¬ 
most,  one  bureau  of  the  Government  should  be  seek¬ 
ing  not  only  to  tear  down  the  effectiveness  of  large 
industrial  units  handling  supplies,  such  as  ours,  but 
in  their  ambition  to  make  a  political  showing,  even  to 
cast  aspersions  upon  the  character  of  the  individuals 
and  the  good  faith  of  the  regulation  of  the  other  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies  which  are  trying  to  perform  their 
legal  functions. 

We  feel  sure  that  finally  the  right  will  prevail  and 
that  the  public  will  reach  the  correct  conclusion  as  to 


the  basic  integrity  between  the  relation  of  our  com¬ 
pany  and  the  various  commissions  and  bureaus  with 
which  we  come  in  contact,  as  well  as  the  legality  of 
our  actions  and  the  good  faith  with  which  all  our 
people  have  endeavored  to  aid  in  the  war  work  of  the 
Government. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Thos.  Creigh. 

Attorney  for  Cudahy  Packing  Co. 

Chicago,  March  7,  1918. 
Mr.  Robert  G.  Gould,  Editor, 

The  American  Food  Journal, 

15  South  Market  Street,  Chicago. 

Dear  Sir : 

In  view  of  the  great  amount  of  publicity  recently 
given  to  charges  made  against  the  packers  during  the 
investigation  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  it  has 
occurred  to  us  that  you  and  your  readers  may  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  a  statement  explaining  the  facts  of  the  situa¬ 
tion. 

The  investigation  by  the  Trade  Commission  began 
last  summer,  when  its  accountants  were  given  free 
access  to  our  books  and  records,  and  this  investiga¬ 
tion  promised  to  be  an  impartial  one  based  upon  actual 
facts  and  figures.  More  recently,  however,  the  Trade 
Commission  has  employed  the  services  of  Mr.  Francis 
J.  Heney,  candidate  for  Governor  of  California,  who 
has  been  holding  hearings  in  various  parts  of  the 
country. 

Agents  of  the  Trade  Commission  requested  access 
to  the  confidential  files  of  the  executives  of  Swift  & 
Company,  and  this  request  was  granted. 

As  Mr.  L.  F.  Swift  recently  said  in  a  public  state¬ 
ment  : 

“Mr.  Heney  has,  by  false  inference  and  misplaced 
emphasis,  given  to  disconnected  portions  of  the  cor¬ 
respondence  selected  by  him  and  read  into  the  Trade 
Commission  record,  a  false  and  sinister  meaning,  with 
the  plain  purpose  of  creating  antagonistic  public  opin¬ 
ion.” 

By  introducing  fragmentary  bits  of  correspondence, 
Mr.  Heney  has  tried  to  make  it  appear  that  the  pack¬ 
ers  have  been  unpatriotic  and  that  their  employes  who 
have  worked  for  the  Food  Administration  have  done 
so  with  ulterior  motives.  This  called  forth  a  state¬ 
ment  from  Mr.  Hoover  to  the  effect  that  the  employes 
of  the  packers  had  been  giving  efficient  and  loyal 
service. 

At  these  hearings,  in  which  the  packers  have  been 
placed  in  a  false  light,  the  packers  themselves  have 
had  no  representation.  Unfounded  and  ridiculous 
charges  have  been  made,  without  foundation  of  fact. 
Our  business  has  not  only  been  patriotic  in  its  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  Government,  but  it  has  maintained  its 
efficiency,  and  has  not  “fallen  down”  in  performing 
the  services  demanded  of  it. 

It  should  be  further  mentioned  that  in  the  alleged 
evidence  that  has  been  produced  by  Mr.  Heney,  there 
has  been  nothing  which  proves  any  wrong-doing  on 
the  part  of  the  packers,  or  any  conspiracy  in  restraint 
of  trade.  We  believe  that  the  American  spirit  of  fair 
play  will  revolt  against  such  methods  as  have  been 
employed  by  Mr.  Heney,  with  his  political  ambitions, 
and  that  thev  will  realize  that  the  packing  industry  is 
fundamentally  sound,  honest  and  patriotic. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Swift  &  Company, 

G.  S.  Swift,  ABce-President. 


The  Ash  of  Our  Foods 

By  George  L.  Teller, 
of  The  Columbus  Laboratories,  Chicago. 


The  ash  of  our  foods  is  of  interest  because  it 
represents  the  greater  part  of  certain  elements 
which  occur  in  foods  in  small  quantities  only. 
It  is  the  non-volatile  part  of  the  material,  or  what  re¬ 
mains  when  the  product  is  burned  under  normal  con¬ 
ditions,  as  in  an  open  fire  or  a  stove. 

Ash  of  the  edible  portions  of  vegetables  and  meat 
consists  of  ten  or  a  dozen  elements  which  are  found 
in  each  food  product  to  the  extent  of  only  a  fraction 
of  I  per  cent  or  at  most  a  very  few  per  cent.  Nearly 
all  of  these  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  plants  and  animals  and  are  found  in 
all  their  parts.  Generally  speaking,  all  will  remain  in 
the  ash,  but  some,  like  sulphur  and  chlorine,  are  lost 
from  the  ash  of  certain  parts,  such  as  seeds  of  plants, 
being  driven  out  by  an  excess  of  phosphates  during  the 
burning.  So,  too,  some  of  the  rarer  elements,  like 
iodine,  fluorine  and  arsenic,  are  lost  in  a  similar  man¬ 
ner,  or  remain  in  such  minute  quantities  that  their 
presence  is  not  detected  during  the  ordinary  process  of 
analysis. 

With  these  exceptions,  we  can  tell  by  examining  the 
analyses  of  ashes  how  much  of  each  of  these  elements 
was  present  in  the  foodstuflf. 

While  these  substances  or  elements  are  often 
spoken  of  as  mineral,  because  they  appear  as  minerals 
in  the  ash,  they  are  actually — to  a  large  extent  as  they 
exist  in  plants,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  as  they  exist  in 
animals — parts  of  complex  organic  compounds.  In 
this  state  they  are  no  more  mineral  than  the  carbon, 
oxygen,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  which  form  the  bulk 
of  organic  matter  and  which  are  looked  upon  as  the 
distinctive  organic  elements. 

Students  of  general  dietetics  do  not  usually  give  the 
ash  of  foods  very  much  consideration,  chiefly  because 
the  ash  material  is  present  in  most  foodstufifs  in  such 
relatively  large  quantities  that  there  is  an  abundance 
over  what  is  required  by  the  human  body. 

Ash  material  gains  its  chief  interest  from  a  food 
standpoint  because  of  a  controversy  which  has  been 
waged  over  white  flour.  The  ash  as  it  is  found  in 
wheat  and  other  cereals  is  distributed  unequally 
throughout  different  parts  of  the  grain.  It  is,  least 
abundant  in  the  interior  portion,  which  is  made  into 
white  flour  by  the  modern  processes  of  milling,  and 
most  abundant  in  the  germ  and  bran,  which,  in  the 
normal  course  of  milling,  are  separated  from  the  flour 
and  united  in  the  offal  which  is  used  as  food  for  ani¬ 
mals. 

Certain  writers  have  urged  that  by  producing  only 
white  flour  relatively  poor  in  ash,  material  injury  is 
done  to  the  consumer’s  dietary. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  put  in  tangible 
form  for  readers  of  the  American  Food  Journal 
data  on  this  subject  which  is  not  generally  available 
to  them.  It  appears  to  the  writer  that  with  a  normally- 
balanced  supply  of  foodstuffs,  as  they  are  ordinarily 
consumed  by  average  human  beings,  no  deficiency  ex¬ 
ists,  even  when  the  products  of  white  flour  amount  to 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  daily  diet. 

Disregarding  sodium  and  chlorine  as  of  little  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  ash  of  foods,  because  of  the  ready  man¬ 


ner  in  which  they  are  always  supplied  in  the  form  of 
salt,  and  omitting  sulphur,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
present  in  the  ash  in  the  form  of  sulphates,  even  when 
it  is  over-abundant  in  the  foodstuff,  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  elements  of  ash  from  the  food  standpoint  are : 
potassium,  calcium  (lime),  magnesium,  phosphorus 
and  iron. 

A  table  is  given  herewith  showing  the  partial  com¬ 
position  of  the  ash  of  various  typical  food  products, 
both  of  plant  and  animal  origin,  in  which  the  per  cent 
of  these  several  ingredients  in  the  pure  ash  is  shown. 

Partial  Percentage  Composition  of  the  Ash  of 
Typical  Foods. 
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The  above  foodstuffs,  while  quite  general  in  their 
selection,  are  only  representatives  of  different  types 
and  might  be  multiplied  very  largely  if  space  permit¬ 
ted.  Thus  the  same  facts  hold  true  for  an  unending 
variety  of  foodstuffs.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  roots 
and  tubers  and  fruits  and  vegetables  potash  forms  a 
very  considerable  proportion  of  the  ash  and  is  more 
abundant  than  any  of  the  other  ingredients,  but  that 
phosphoric  acid  is  always  present  to  a  considerable 
extent  and  lime  and  magnesia  to  a  less  extent,  while 
iron  occurs  only  in  very  small  quantities.  Among 
seeds  and  grains,  milk,  eggs  and  meat,  phosphoric  acid 
is  more  abundant,  although  potash  is  still  present  in 
very  considerable  quantities. 

If  we  consult  the  best  authorities  on  the  amount  of 
mineral  matter  required  for  the  human  body  daily,  we 
find  that  the  requisite  amounts  are :  phosphoric  acid, 
3  to  4  grams ;  potash,  2  to  3  grams ;  lime,  0.7  to  i 
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gram  ;  magnesia,  0.3  to  0.5  gram  ;  and  only  very  small 
(juantities  of  iron — making  an  average  total  of  about 
7  grams  (Jj  ounce). 

A  normal  man  weighing  150  pounds  requires  daily: 
protein,  12 1  grams;  fat,  59  grams;  carbohydrates,  510 
grams ;  or  a  total  of  nearly  700  grams  (near  25  ounces) 
— 100  times  the  required  amount  of  ash  material,  as 
given  above.  In  other  words,  the  amount  of  ash  mate¬ 
rial,  distributed  as  shown,  will  be  i  per  cent  of  the 
total  amount  of  dry,  digestible  food. 

A  second  table  gives  the  number  of  grams  in  100 
grams  of  dry  matter  of  each  of  the  foodstuffs  in  the 
first  table.  By  examining  this  table  one  readily  sees 
the  number  of  grams  of  each  element  supplied  by  too 
grams  of  ,  the  dry  food  product,  or  if  this  quantity  is 
multiplied  by  7  the  result  gives  the  amount  that  will 
be  supplied  by  any  of  the  several  foodstuffs  if  the  en¬ 
tire  food  material  for  a  single  day  were  made  up  of 
this  one  product. 

In  like  manner,  the  reader,  if  he  wishes,  can  make 
up  a  composite  food  consisting  of  several  of  these 
foodstuffs  in  any  proportion  desired.'  No  allowance 
is  made  for  the  amount  of  undigestible  matter  present, 
as  this  would  naturally  necessitate  the  taking  of  a 
somewhat  larger  proportion  of  food  to  give  the  nutri¬ 
ment  required,  and  this  excess  would  carry  with  it  a 
correspondingly  larger  proportion  of  ash.  It  should 
be  emphasized  that  the  quantities  of  ash  material  as 
given  are  based  upon  the  dry  matter  of  the  material. 
Most  foodstuffs  contain  greater  or  less  quantities  of 
water,  which  in  the  case  of  fruits  and  most  vegetables 
may  amount  to  80  or  go  per  cent. 
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The  ash  of  wheat  and  its  mill  products  is  of  special 
interest  in  this  connection  because,  as  already  stated, 
it  is  the  bone  of  contention  which  lends  most  interest 
to  the  discussion  of  ash  elements. 


An  examination  of  the  figures  given  shows  that 
there  is  much  less  ash  in  patent  and  straight  grade 
flours  than  there  is  in  bran,  in  graham  flour,  or  in  the 
so-called  “whole  wheat”  flour.  A  true  graham  flour 
represents  the  meal  of  the  entire  grain.  Its  ash,  there¬ 
fore,  represents  the  whole  amount  of  ash  which  the 
wheat  contains.  Whole  wheat  flour  is  a  misnomer 
which  has  been  used  for  a  product  supposed  to  repre¬ 
sent  graham  flour  with  a  part  of  the  coarser  bran 
taken  out,  but  which  may  represent  a  low  grade  flour. 
It  contains  more  of  the  bran  and  germ,  and  therefore- 
more  of  the  ash,  than  straight  grade  flour  which  con¬ 
sists  almost  whoh}^  of  the  endosperm  of  the  grain 
finely  ground. 

If  our  700  grams  of  nutrition  were  derived  wholly 
from  low  grade  flour,  containing  i  per  cent  ash,  we 
should  approximate  the  amount  of  ash  elements  we 
require.  If  it  were  made  up  wholly  of  patent  or 
straight  grade  flour,  we  should  have  a  deficiency  of  ash 
material,  but  if  it  were  made  up  wholly  of  graham 
flour,  we  should  have  half  the  amount  which  the  body 
requires.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  and  should 
not  confine  our  diet  entirely  to  any  single  food  prod¬ 
uct.  If  we  take  one-third  white  flour  products  with 
almost  anv  other  reasonable  combination  of  foodstuffs 
we  have  all  the  mineral  matter  required,  and  indeed 
are  likely  to  have  an  excess.  When  we  substitute 
graham  for  white  flour,  we  increase  the  excess  to  a 
corresponding  extent,  not  only  without  benefiting  the 
body,  but  even  actually  taxing  it  with  the  task  of  elim¬ 
inating  the  excess  ash. 

What  is  true  of  the  ash  in  this  connection  is  also 
true  of  other  valuable  food  elements,  both  the  grosser 
constituents,  such  as  protein,  fat  and  starch,  and  the 
less  clearly  defined  something,  associated  with  the 
name  vitamines,  which  is  supposed  to  be  present  in 
bran  in  minute  quantities  and  which  appears  to  relieve 
certain  conditions  brought  about  in  animals  by  its 
absence.  As  proof  of  this  assertion  we  have  but  to 
remember  that  animals  and  man  have  lived  for  many 
generations  without  the  use  of  any  wheat  whatever. 

There  is  another  feature  of  this  problem  which 
should  not  be  forgotten,  namely,  the  value  of  the  ash 
elements  and  the  nitrogen  which  the  bran  contains  as 
a  source  of  soil  fertility  when  used  as  a  manure  after 
being  fed  to  domestic  animals.  When  consumed  by 
man,  these  elements  of  fertility  are  almost  wholly  lost 
in  sewage. 

The  writer,  more  than  20  years  ago,  made  a  care¬ 
ful  study  of  this  subject.  The  report  as.  made  at  that 
time,  was  somewhat  as  follows:  of  the  valuable  fer¬ 
tilizing  elements  which  occur  in  wheat,  mill  products 
used  for  stock  food  contain  about  seven-eighths  of  the 
phosphoric  acid,  eleven-fourteenths  of  the  potash  and 
three-eighths  of  the  total  nitrogen.  The  total  value 
of  these  three  fertilizing  elements,  based  upon  the  cur¬ 
rent  market  prices  at  which  they  could  be  obtained  in 
market  centers,  was  $7.50  for  50  bushels'  of  wheat. 
Almost  half  of  this  value  of  fertilizing  elements  is 
found  in  the  bran  and  other  offal.  When  these  prod¬ 
ucts  are  fed  to  animals,  little  of  the  fertilizing  ele¬ 
ments  is  retained  by  the  animals.  If  the  bran  is 
returned  from  the  mill  and  fed  to  stock,  and  the  re¬ 
sulting  manure  is  carefully  saved,  nearly  one-half  of 
the  soil  fertility  otherwise  lost  in  the  selling  of  the 
wheat  will  be  preserved  and  the  live  stock  will  have 
the  benefit  of  a  most  excellent  concentrated  food. 
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What  was  true  then  is  true  to  a  larger  extent  at  the 
present  time.  The  European  war  has  practically  shut 
off  the  supply  of  potash  and  the  price  of  combined 
nitrogen  is  probably  without  precedent  in  this  country. 
I  have  recently  obtained  from  the  best  authority  in 
the  United  States  the  price  at  which  these  same  fer¬ 
tilizing  elements  were  obtainable,  in  limited  quantities 
only,  last  year,  and  at  those  prices  the  value  of  the 
fertilizing  elements,  as  given  above,  would  be  $21.30 
for  the  50  bushels  of  wheat.  The  same  authority 
states  that  the  price  of  these  same  fertilizing  elements 
would  quite  certainly  be  from  40  to  60  per  cent  higher 


for  the  coming  year,  making  their  probable  value  more 
than  $30  for  50  bushels  of  wheat.  Nearly  one-half 
of  this  value  could  be  returned  to  the  soil  by  proper 
feeding  of  animals.  The  dearth  of  fertilizers  of  all 
kinds,  due  to  war  conditions,  is  certain  to  cut  down 
materially  the  yield  of  farm  crops  in  all  the  older  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country,  and  it  is  a  point  of  national 
economy  that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  preserve 
the  soil  fertility  and  return  to  the  soil  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  of  it?  constituents  which  are  annually  removed 
through  the  growing  of  crops  and  the  natural  wastage 
due  to  leaching  of  the  soil  by  water  and  other  causes. 


Making  Dairy  Products  Standard 

By  L.  W.  Coulson,  of  Armour  &  Co. 


A  world  market  for  the  products  of  the  dairy  farm 
has  been  brought  about  by  reason  of  the  entrance  into 
the  dairy  field  of  the  large  food-purveying  firms,  such 
as  Armour  and  Company.  No  longer  is  the  market  of 
the  dairyman  restricted  to  his  immediate  vicinity ;  the 
distributive  systems  now  at  his  disposal  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  send  his  wares  to  the  best  markets, 
wherever  they  may  be,  and  to  assure  the  maintenance 
of  quality  en  route. 

The  immediate  result  of  the  packers  going  into  the 
dairy  products  business  is  an  assured  market  at  better 
prices  for  producers  and  a  certain  supply  of  standard 
quality  at  more  stable  prices  for  consumers. 

A  few  years  ago  quality  in  the  butter  and  cheese 
bought  of  the  retailer  was  exceedingly  uncertain,  and 
the  supply  as  varying  as  the  seasons.  Even  when  the 
supply  was  at  its  maximum,  the  quality  was  never 
dependable.  While  out  of  season,  top  prices  were 
often  paid  for  a  product  which  today  would  never 
reach  the  market  because  of  poor  quality. 

Now  butter  and  cheese  are  quality  products  the  year 
round  and  are  purchased  by  brand  name  with  faith 
that  the  quality  will  be  uniform  at  all  times. 

Like  the  standards  for  so  many  foods,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  uniform  grade  of  butter  and  cheese  has 
been  due  to  the  development  of  the  refrigerator  car 
and  cold  storage  system  of  the  country. 

These,  together,  render  possible  a  more  uniform  dis¬ 
tribution  of  standardized  foods  from  coast  to  coast. 
And  undoubtedly  it  was  Armour  and  Company’s  con¬ 
tact  with  the  farmer  and  retailer  which  pointed  out  to 
them  the  necessity  of  bringing  order  out  of  the  chaotic 
conditions  existing  in  the  dairy  field. 

Previous  to  the  establishment  of  cold  storage  plants 
throughout  the  country,  the  producers  of  butter  and 
cheese  were  dependent  to  a  very  large  extent  upon  the 
local  demands.  Cheese,  because  it  lent  itself  more 
readily  to  transportation  and  because  its  manufacture 
was  more  localized,  had  the  wider  market.  Yet  the 
cheese-maker  was  far  from  prosperous.  He  had  to 
dispose  of  his  output  through  commission  men.  He 
had  to  take  his  chance  on  these  men  selling  his  output 
and  then  had  to  wait  nearly  a  year  for  his  money,  so 
that  he  was  constantly  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy. 

Cheese  must  be  kept  cool  and  at  a  uniform  temper¬ 
ature,  if  it  is  to  hold  its  quality.  Such  a  thing  was 
impossible  under  former  conditions.  Then,  no  matter 
how  good  a  cheese  was  on  leaving  the  factory,  because 
of  varying  temperature  and  fluctuating  weather  con¬ 
ditions  encountered  during  shipment  it  was  frequently 


found  on  reach  the  consumer  to  be  inedible,  particu¬ 
larly  if  it  had  to  be  shipped  any  distance. 

But  today,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the  country 
the  consumer  may  live,  he  receives  his  butter  and 
cheese  in  the  same  fine  condition  they  left  the  maker. 
If  we  were  to  visit  a  factory  in  the  great  dairy  state 
of  Wisconsin,  we  would  see  a  refrigerator  car  back  up 
to  the  warehouse  door.  The  temperature  of  this  car 
would  be  the  same  as  that  maintained  in  the  cheese 
factory.  On  its  way,  the  car  would  be  iced  at  such 
intervals  as  necessary  to  keep  the  temperature  the 
same.*  On  arriving  at  its  destination  the  cheese  is 
taken  from  the  car  and  placed  in  cold  storage  until 
the  retailer  orders  out  one  or  two  cheeses  to  supply 
his  demands.  If  the  distance  is  great,  these  cheeses 
will  undoubtedly  be  shipped  in  refrigerator  cars.  In 
this  way  the  cheese  reaches  the  consumer  in  perfect 
condition.  He  knows  that  when  he  buys  American 
cream  cheese  the  taste  will  l)e  just  what  he  expected. 

Wider  distribution,  larger  purchasing  power,  in¬ 
creased  sales  and  a  decrease  in  the  risk  enables  this 
better  product  to  be  sold  at  even  a  less  price  than 
would  otherwise  be  possible. 

This  increased  demand  and  wider  distribution  has 
aided  the  producer  as  well  as  the  consumer.  Co-opera¬ 
tion  between  the  distributors  and  consumers  has  made 
possible  the  manufacturing  of  a  more  uniform  prod¬ 
uct  the  year  through.  The  factory  standards  have 
been  raised  so  there  is  less  opportunity  for  the  prod¬ 
uct  to  vary  in  quality.  And  where  there  is  a  variance 
it  is  quickly  detected,  since  both  producer  and  dis¬ 
tributor  are  on  the  lookout,  and  at  once  an  expert  is 
called  in  to  find  the  trouble  and  correct  it. 

In  the  dairy  district  of  Wisconsin  this  has  resulted 
in  a  considerable  extension  of  dairying  activities.  In 
1914  the  dairy  business  of  that  state  was  more  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  total  manufactured  products.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  notable  extension  has  been  that  in 
evaporated  milk.  In  1904  there  was  produced  in  Wis¬ 
consin  30,000,000  pounds  of  condensed  and  evaporated 
milk.  In  1914  this  had  increased  to  150,000,000 
pounds.  Since  then  the  war  has  caused  another  enor¬ 
mous  increase.  Four  years  ago  we  exported  but 
16,000,000  pounds.  Last  year  more  than  350,000,000 
pounds — more  than  twenty  times  as  much — were  ex¬ 
ported. 

Meeting  these  unprecedented  demands  has  been 
made  possible  through  the  extensive  distributing  sys¬ 
tems  and  world-wide  organizations  of  the  world’s 
greatest  food  concerns. 


A  Review  of  the  Milk  Situation 


By  the 

Next  to  the  wheat  and  meat  problems,  the  milk 
situation  today  has  the  most  vital  interest  for  the 
people  of  this  country.  Every  day  the  demand 
for  milk  and  its  products  grows  throughout  the  world, 
keeping  pace  with  the  education  of  the  public  in  the 
food  value  of  milk.  Only  of  late  is  the  public  learn¬ 
ing  that  milk  is  one  of  our  very  cheapest  foods — that 
milk  costs  less  than  2  cents  per  100  calories,  while 
bacon  costs  over  2  cents,  slicecl  ham  almost  2]/^  cents, 
pork  chops  2y^  cents,  a  leg  of  mutton  3-2/5  cents, 
salmon  and  roast  beef  over  y/2.  cents,  fresh  eggs 
7-4/5  cents,  and  a  broiled  chicken  over  14  cents. 

But  the  public  is  by  no  means  sufficiently  educated 
as  yet.  It  still  objects  strenuously  to  any  proposal  to 
raise  milk  jmices,  however  much  all  other  food  prices 
may  have  gone  up.  There  is  just  as  much  danger  on 
one  side  of  the  question  as  on  the  other :  while  it  is 
true  that  too  high  prices  will  discourage  consumption, 
it  is  equally  true  that  too  low  prices  will  discourage 
production.  In  either  case  the  public  and  the  milk 
producer  are  both  bound  to  suffer. 

Thus  it  is  that  every  large  city  in  this  country  has 
had,  or  is  having,  its  commission  to  investigate  the 
local  milk  situation.  In  each  case  three  interests  have 
been  represented — producers,  distributors  and  con¬ 
sumers.  the  only  point  of  agreement  among  any  of 
them  being  the  common  claim  of  the  two  former  that 
prices  must  be  raised  to  the  consumer — which  of  the 
two  is  to  profit  most  by  the  increase  being  the  issue 
upon  which  they  split.  In  each  instance  both  dairv- 
men  and  dealers  have  agreed  to  abide  by  the  commis¬ 
sion’s  findings  and  to  accept  the  prices  fixed  upon. 
How  to  coerce  the  consumer,  should  the  findings  not 
be  to  his  liking  in  every  respect,  is  another  and  a  far 
more  difficult  matter.'  Unfortunately  for  everybodv, 
he  is  not  so  tractable. 

The  First  Chicago  Investigation. 

Th’s  conclusion  is  also  borne  out  by  the  Chicago 
investigations.  The  first  of  these  was  carried  out  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Health  of  the  Chicago  Citv 
Council,  which  held  three  hearings  on  the  question  of 
distribution  of  milk  and  submitted  to  the  City  Council 
a  detailed  report  with  seven  recommendations.  The 
gist  was  as  follows : 

The  cost  of  handling  and  delivering  milk  represents 
over  50  per  cent  of  the  total  cost.  Production,  sani¬ 
tary  handling  and  transportation  have  been  brought 
to  a  high  plane  of  excellence ;  the  cost  of  bringing  the 
milk  from  the  receiving  depot  of  the  distributor  to  the 
home  of  the  consumer  is  where  saving  must  be  made. 

Bv  the  recent  merging  ctf  two  milk  companies  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  each  of  which  ran  30  wagons  in  the  same  terri¬ 
tory,  18  wagons  were  eliminated.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  carrying  out  of  such  a  system  for  the  citv  would 
save  the  people  of  Chicago  $20,000  a  day.  For  pur¬ 
poses  of  comparison  the  Committee  obtained  from  2Q 
other  cities  statements  of  the  retail  quart  price,  the 
price  per  100  pounds  to  the  producer,  and  the  average 
daily  consumption  of  milk  in  those  cities.  In  three 
cities  the  retail  price  was  14  cents;  in  seven  cities,  13 
cents;  in  12  cities,  including  Chicago,  12  cents;  in 
five  cities,  1 1  cents  ;  and  in  three  cities,  to  cents.  In 
i\Iinneapolis  the  State  Public  Safetv  Commission  on 
Xovember  15  fixed  the  retail  price  of  milk  at  10  cents 
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a  quart  and  required  milkmen  to  zone  their  routes  to 
prevent  overlapping. 

Of  the  cities  where  the)  producer  was  paid  by  the 
distributor  the  same  price  as  in  Chicago — ^$3.22  per 
TOO  pounds — the  consumer  paid  14  cents  a  quart  in 
East  St.  Louis;  13  cents  in  St.  Louis  and  Aurora, 
Ill.;  12  cents  in  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Fort  Wayne 
and  Rockford,  Ill.;  ii  cents  in  Elgin,  Ill.;  and  10 
cents  in  Belvidere.  Ill.  Although  the  distributor  paid 
the  producer  $3.36  per  too  pounds  in  Cleveland,  $3.58 
in  Joliet,  Ill.,  $3.50  in  Los  Angeles  and  Kansas  City, 
and  $3.30  in  Milwaukee  and  Wheaton,  Ill.,  the  price 
per  quart  to  the  consumer  in  the  first  four  cities  was 
not  higher  than  that  prevailing  in  Chicago,  where  the 
producer  receives  only  $3.22  per  too  pounds,  and  in 
the  last  two  cities  it  was  only  ii  cents,  as  against  the 
T2-cent  Chicago  price.  (In  other  words,  in  these  six 
cities  the  farmer  received  more  for  his  product  and 
the  consumer  paid  less  than  in  Chicago.  The  saving 
quite  evidently  came  out  of  the  pocket  of  the  middle¬ 
man — the  distributor.) 

The  Committee  made  seven  recommendations  for 
dealing  with  the  situation ;  ( i )  that  the  entire  matter 
be  referred  to  the  Federal  Food  Administrator  for 
Illinois,  who  has  powers  broad  enough  to  handle  it, 
and  that  he  should  fix  just  prices  through  the  Federal 
Milk  Commission  recently  appointed  by  him,  with  the 
purpose  of  setting  a  lower  price  to  the  consumer; 
(2)  that  a  single  zonal  milk  distributing  system  be 
established  under  the  control  of  the  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  or  the  City  Council;  (3)  that  co-operative  so¬ 
cieties  of  producers  be  formed  by  the  Food  Admin¬ 
istration  with  the  sole  right  to  deliver  milk  to  con¬ 
sumers  wherever  they  can  do  so  more  cheaply  than 
distributors  or  dealers,  and  where  the  latter  have  failed 
to  effect  economies  through  consolidation  and  unifica¬ 
tion  of  delivery  routes  and  services;  (4)  that  the  State 
Legislature  be  ref|uested  to  enact  a  law  giving  the  City 
power  to  engage  in  the  public  control,  supply  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  necessaries  of  life  wherever  the  situation 
requires  such  a  measure  of  relief;  (5)  that  the  Legis¬ 
lature  enact  a  law  permitting  the  formation  of  co¬ 
operative  associations  of  producers  and  consumers 
under  proper  state  control  to  engage  in  the  produc¬ 
tion,  distribution,  etc.,  of  milk  and  other  food  prod¬ 
ucts;  (6)  that  the  State  Food  Administrator  establish 
a  milk  station  or  stations  to  supplv  small  customers 
and  provide  for  sale  of  milk  at  milk  stores  and  dis¬ 
tributors’  depots  without  the  cost  of  deliverv;  (7) 
that  the  ordinance  prohibiting  use  of  milk  bottles  for 
purposes  other  than  milk  delivery  be  amended  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  compulsory  return  of  bottles  to  the  dis¬ 
tributor  or  dealer. 

The  Second  Chicago  Commission. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  Committee  had  no  author¬ 
ity  to  settle  the  question  of  fair  prices  and  that  it 
recommended  that  the  Commission  appointed  by  the 
Food  Administrator  for  Illinois  should  take  up  that 
liroblem.  thoroughly  review  the  entire  situation  as 
it  related  to  prices,  and  endeavor  to  lower  the  price  of 
milk  to  the  consumer.  This  Milk  Commission  has 
only  just  concluded  its  hearings. 

During  these  hearings  much  conflictin.o'  testimony 
has  been  given  and  argument  has  waxed  somewhat 
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more  warm  than  dignihed.  Experts  have  been  put  on 
the  stand  by  all  parties ;  sometimes  their  testimony 
has  agreed;  more  often  it  has  not.  The  formulas  for 
feeding  dairy  cows  as  given  by  Professor  Pearson  of 
the  Lhiiversity  of  Illinois — upon  which  the  price  of 
milk  was  set  at  $3.42  at  the  September  convention  of 
the  milk  producers  which  resulted  in  several  indict¬ 
ments  of  members  of  the  Milk  Producers’  x^ssocia- 
tion — was  found  not  to  differ  very  materially  from  that 
given  by  J.  B.  Bain,  cost  expert  for  the  Dairy  Division 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  x\griculture.  Mr.  Bain's 
formula  to  produce  100  pounds  of  milk  called  for: 
.^i.i  pounds  of  grain  against  44  called  for  by  Profes¬ 
sor  Pearson;  151.1  against  188  of  silage;  20.3  against 
39  of  bedding;  45. i  against  50  of  hay.  He  added, 
liowever,  22.8  pounds  of  "roughage,”  such  as  corn 
fodder,  not  included  in  Professor  Pearson's  formula. 
Mr.  Bain’s  testimony  was  considered  by  the  milk  pro¬ 
ducers  very  strongly  in  their  favor,  coming  as  it  did 
from  a  government  expert  who  was  admittedly  un¬ 
prejudiced  and  could  have  no  personal  reason  for 
agreeing  with  the  experts  put  on  by  the  producers. 

On  the  other  hand,  inspectors  testified  for  Dr.  Rob¬ 
ertson  of  the  Chicago  Health  Department  that  in  dis¬ 
tricts  of  Indiana,  Iowa  and  Wisconsin  outside  the 
"milk  zone”  from  which  milk  may  be  shipped  to  Chi¬ 
cago,  milk  sold  in  November  at  from  $2. to  to  $3  a 
hundred  pounds,  and  one  inspector  stated  that  he  be¬ 
lieved  he  could  buy  milk  in  Iowa  for  Chicago  delivery 
for  $2.75. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Evans,  health  editor  of  The  Chicago 
Tribune,  warned  the  Commission  that  further  in¬ 
creases  in  the  price  of  milk  will  mean  the  eventual 
ruin  of  the  dairy  industry  because  of  the  refusal  of 
customers  to  buy  at  such  prices,  and  an  increased 
infant  death  rate.  He  answered  Mr.  Bain’s  testimony 
by  declaring  that  no  fair  feeding  test  can  be  made 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  health  of  the 
cattle.  The  presence  of  tubercular  cattle  in  Illinois 
herds  he  declared  to  be  partly  responsible  for  the 
present  high  cost  of  production.  He  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  poor  people  bear  the  heaviest  bur¬ 
den,  since  they  are  able  to  buy  only  by  pints  at  7  cents, 
that  is,  at  the  rate  of  14  cents  a  quart  instead  of  12 
cents. 

The  Chicago  City  Club  put  on  the  witness  stand 
Professor  C.  S.  Duncan  of  the  Department  of  Polit¬ 
ical  Economy  of  the  Clniversity  of  Chicago.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Duncan’s  testimony  was  to  the  effect  that  milk 
producers  have  been  anything  but  losing  money,  that 
their  accounting  methods  are  faulty  because  they  do 
not  include  all  the  profits  which  go  into  meeting  the 
farmers’  cost  of  living,  and  that  in  certain  instances 
dairy  farmers  have  refused  $225  an  acre  for  the  farms 
on  which  they  assert  they  are  losing  money. 

Five  briefs  were  finally  filed  with  the  Commission, 
those  for  the  consumer  asking  a  price  of  ii  cents  a 
quart  delivered  or  9  cents  at  the  store. 

The  Commission  was  composed  of :  John  S.  IMiller, 
chairman,  a  Chicago  attorney ;  John  W.  O’Leary,  at 
the  time  of  the  sittings  president  -of  the  Chicago 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  I.ucius  Teter,  representing 
the  social  service  forces;  Mrs.  E.  P.  Wells,  for  the 
women;  John  J.  Fitzpatrick,  for  the  distributors;  John 
H.  Harris,  representing  the  interests  of  the  processors ; 
E.  Davenport,  dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of 
the  University  of  Illinois ;  P.  G.  Holden,  representing 
the  farmers  other  than  dairy  farmers,  and  chief  of 


the  Extension  Division  of  the  International  Harvester 
Company';  and  Willis  J.  Kittle,  secretary  of  the  Milk 
J’roducers'  xA.ssociation. 

The  last  three  submitted  minority  reports,  disagree¬ 
ing  with  the  majority  report.  The  four  reports  fol¬ 
low. 

Majority  Report, 

Chicago,  February  2,  1918. 

Mr.  Harry  A.  Wheeler, 

Food  Administrator  State  of  Illinois, 

Conway  Building,  Chicago. 

Dear  Sir : — The  Commission  appointed  by  you  to  conduct 
hearings  and  determine  a  price  for  milk  in  Chicago,  based 
on  co.st  of  production  and  reasonable  profit  to  the  producer, 
cost  of  distribution  and  reasonable  profit  to  the  distributor 
has  held  public  hearings  for  a  period  from  December  3,  1917, 
to  January  31,  1918,  inclusive. 

The  evidence  presented  by  the  producers,  distributors,  the 
City  of  Chicago,  the  State’s  Attorney,  and  the  City  Club,  con¬ 
sisting  of  5,874  pages  of  testimony,  accompanies  this  report. 

Two  methods  of  determining  the  cost  of  production  were 
offered  in  the  proceedings ;  one  based  on  a  formula  giving 
quantity  and  price  of  feed  and  labor  and  incidentals  required 
for  production  of  100  pounds  of  milk;  the  second  based  on 
the  price  and  quantity  of  butter  fat  contained  in  100  pounds  of 
milk. 

The  difficulty  presented  by  the  first  method  is  due  to  in¬ 
ability  to  determine  either  cost  of  production  or  market  price 
of  all  items  of  feed  and  quantities  of  each.  There  exists 
a  variety  of  opinions  on  the  aniount  of  feed  purchased  and 
the  value  of  home-grown  feeds.  The  evidence  offered  by 
experts  and  farmers  as  to  their  cost  of  production  by  the 
application  formula  introduced  by  the  producers  showed  wide 
variation  of  cost  of  production  extending  from  $2.05  to  $12  per 
hundredweight.  This  shows  the  impossibility  of  determining 
cost  of  production  from  such  evidence 

The  basis  of  determining  cost  of  production  by  price  of 
butter  fat  appears  to  concede  that  cost  of  production  and 
profit  is  governed  by  market  price  of  one  of  the  products  of 
milk,  without  regard  to  district  in  which  the  milk  is  produced 
or  the  cost  of  feed  and  labor  entering  into  its  production. 
For  this  reason  the  Commission  sought  a  method  of  applying 
the  evidence  to  overcome  the  objections  outlined  and  of 
ascertaining  a  satisfactory  base  price  representing  normal 
cost  of  producing  milk  plus  reasonable  profit  at  the  time  taken 
and  of  ascertaining  the  increase  to  be  added  to  reach  such  a 
price  at  the  time  here  in  question. 

It  would  appear  from  the  testimony  that  the  dairy  industry 
in  the  Chicago  district  had  been  a  reasonably  successful  in¬ 
dustry  during  a  normal  period  of  eight  years  preceding  the 
war  period.  Lands  had  increased  in  value — improvements 
had  occurred.  The  financial  worth  of  those  engaged  in  the 
industry  had  materially  improved.  That  profits  had  not  been 
excessive  is  indicated  by  the  normal  increase  in  supply  to 
fill  the  demand.  Because  of  the  nature  of  the  industry,  had 
profits  been  excessive  an  over-supply  would  have  followed ; 
had  they  been  unsatisfactory,  a  shortage  would  have  been 
the  result. 

The  Commission  finds  an  unusual  situation  existing  at  the 
present  time.  This  is  a  season  of  heavy  surplus.  The  trans¬ 
portation  congestion  in  the  East  and  at  the  seaboard  has 
made  it  difficult  to  ship  condensed  milk  and  other  products 
which  under  ordinary  conditions  would  absorb  the  surplus. 
Warehouses  are  already  filled  with  these  products  awaiting 
transportation.  Chicago  has  reduced  its  milk  consumption, 
occasioning  even  greater  surplus. 

The  Commission  has  therefore  selected  as  a  base,  repre¬ 
senting  cost  of  production  and  a  fair  profit,  the  average  sale 
price  per  hundredweight  over  the  years  1908  to  1915  inclu¬ 
sive.  The  result,  of  course,  does  not  represent  present  value, 
due  to  the  large  advance  in  cost  of  feed  and  labor  since  that 
time.  The  quantity  of  feed  and  labor  per  hundredweight  of  milk, 
however,  is  the  same  in  both  periods.  Considering  the  eight- 
year  period  as  a  base  and  distributing  feed  and  labor  on  a 
basis  of  100  per  cent  total  the  Commission  developed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ratio  : 

Per  cent. 

Home  grown  grains .  19 

Mill  feeds  (wheat,  bran,  wheat  middlings,  hominy, 

cotton  seed  meal,  oil  meal,  gluten  feed,  dry  salt)  .....  19 

Hay  (including  silage  valued  at  the  ratio  of  3  tons 

of  silage  to  1  ton  of  hay) .  35 

Labor  .  27 


100 
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It  was  agreed  b}-  the  Commission  that  variations  in  the 
prices  of  those  four  units  represent  with  sufficient  accuracy 
when  applied  according  to  the  above  ratio  the  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  cost  of  production  of  milk.  The  only  criti¬ 
cism  of  this  base  or  this  plan  made  was  by  a  minority  of 
the  members  of  the  Commission,  to  the  effect  that  the  price 
to  the  producer  during  the  eight-year  period  referred  to  was 
not  satisfactory  to  them. 

From  the  monthly  price  reports  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  the  farm  prices  of  home-grown  grains  and 
hay  are  obtainable,  and  from  a  reliable  trade  journal  pub¬ 
lished  in  Milwaukee  the  wholesale  prices  of  mill  feeds  are 
obtainable.  The  average  over  the  eight-year  period  from 
these  records  is  as  follows  ; 


Corn,  per  100  pounds .  $1,107 

Mill  feeds,  per  100  pounds .  1.306 

Hay,  per  100  pounds . 557 


It  appears  fair  to  the  industry  that  it  is  entitled  to  the 
same  proportionate  increase  in  the  price  of  its  product  as 
has  occurred  in  the  elements  which  make  up  the  product. 
From  the  records  of  the  Department  for  November,  1917,  the 
beginning  of  the  period  under  consideration,  the  following 
prices  prevailed,  obtained  from  the  same  sources  : 


Corn,  per  100  pounds .  $3,089 

Mill  feeds,  per  100  pounds .  2.3655 

Hay,  per  100  pounds . 780 


The  Commission  has  considered  from  the  evidence  and 
such  information  as  was  obtainable  that  the  price  of  labor 
in  November  represents  a  50  per  cent  advance  over  the  aver¬ 
age  for  the  eight-year  period.  Using  the  proportion  of  feed 
and  labor  and  prices  over  the  eight-year  period,  and  com¬ 
paring  with  November  prices  from  the  same  source  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  on  same  products,  we  find  the  following  ratio 
of  increase : 

Percentage 

increase 


Eight-vear 

November  November, 

Basic 

period 

1917 

1917,  over 

New 

index. 

average. 

price. 

8-year  period. 

index. 

Corn  . 

.  .19 

$1,107 

$3,089 

179 

53.01 

Mill  feeds. 

..19 

1.306 

2.3655 

81.1 

34.41 

Hav  . 

.  .35 

.00  1 

.780 

40 

49 

Labor  . . . . 

.  .-M 

50- 

40.50 

100 

177 

The  average  price  of  milk  per  hundredweight  for  the 
month  of  November  from  1908  to  1915,  inclusive,  was  $1,768. 
Applying  the  new  index  ratio  of  1.77,  the  November,  1917, 
price  would  be,  therefore,  $3.13.  In  the  same  manner  the 
price  for  any  month  may  be  determined  by  taking  the  average 
price  over  the  eight-year  period  for  that  month  and  multi¬ 
plying  it  by  the  index  figure,  $1.77.  It  wdll  be  noted  that 
by  the  use  of  this  method  the  ratio  of  the  costs  of  feed  and 
labor  lietween  the  average  of  the  eight-year  period  and  the 
November,  1917,  period  is  used  ratber  than  the  actual  prices 
of  the  commodities. 

It  has  been  the  practice  in  the  past,  in  an  endeavor  to  avoid 
monthly  changes  of  price  to  the  consumer,  for  the  producer 
and  distributor  to  average  their  respective  profits  or  losses 
over  a  period.  The  distributors’  costs  do  not  vary  mate¬ 
rially  from  month  to  month,  while  the  producers’  costs  vary 
greatly. 

During  the  period  in  which  these  hearings  have  been  con¬ 
ducted  the  price  of  milk  to  the  consumer  has  remained  uni¬ 
form.  12  cents,  while  the  producer  was  receiving  7  cents  and 
the  distributor  5  cents.  During  May  and  June  in  the  years 
past  the  distributor  has  received  a  larger  proportion  than  the 
producer.  While  it  is  possible  under  the  method  suggested  to 
obtain  a  price  for  each  succeeding  month  on  the  basis  of 
Department  reports  for  preceding  month,  it  appears  desirable 
to  tbe  Commission,  in  view  of  past  practice,  that  the  price 
be  fixed  for  each  of  the  first  six  months  of  1918. 

The  average  monthly  i)rices  over  the  eight-year  period  were 
as  follows : 


Nov.  Dec. 

Jan. 

Eeb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Mav. 

June. 

$1,768  $1,812 

$1,781  $1.73.7 

$1.60 

$1,406 

$1.15 

$1,017 

^.Applying  the 

index 

1.77  November  price  to  these  ligiires: 

Nov.  Dec. 

Tan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Mav. 

Tune. 

$3.13  83.20 

$3.15 

$3.07 

$2.83 

$2.49 

$2.04 

$1.80 

It  will  be 

noted 

that  the 

price 

arrived 

at  under  this 

method  is: 

Nov.  Dec.  Tan. 

Per  hundredweight  .  $3.13  $3.20  '$3.15 

Inasmuch  as  the  above  period  has  alread\-  passed  and  set¬ 
tlement  has  been  made,  the  Commission  recommends  that  the 
price  of  $3.22  arranged  by  agreement  between  tbe  U.  S.  Food 


Administration,  the  Milk  Producers’  Association,  and  the  Milk 
Distributors  prevail  for  the  months  of  November,  December 
and  January.  The  recommendation  of  the  Commission,  there¬ 
fore,  covering  the  eight-month  period,  for  milk  containing 
8.5  per  cent  butter  fat,  delivered  at  dealers’  country  plants  or 
shipping  stations  is  as  follows  : 

Nov.  Dec.  Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  Apr.  Ma}''.  June. 

$3.22  $3.22  $3.22  $3.07  $2.83  $2.49  $2.04  $1.80 

.03  per  hundred  weight  to  be  added  or  deducted  for  each 

0.1  per  cent  butter  fat  variation  from  3.5  per  cent. 

The  prices  to  the  producer  are  based  on  3.5  per  cent  butter 
fat  with  an  additional  price  of  3  cents  per  hundred  weight  for 
each  0.1  per  cent  additional  butter  fat.  The  average  test  over 
the  eighth-month  period  is  3.6  per  cent,  which  adds  3  cents 
per  hundred  weight  to  the  producer’s  prices.  This  difference 
the  distributor  is  required  to  absorb,  and  the  consumers  re¬ 
ceive  the  benefit. 

Can  shippers’  Prices.  Price  for  8  gallons  milk,  f.  o.  b. 
Chicago  : 

Nov.  Dec.  Jan.  Feb.  Mar.  Apr.  May.  June. 

$2.40  $2.40  $2.40  $2.31  $2.15  $1.92  $1.62  $1.46 

The  Commission  finds  from  the  statements  of  the  three 
largest  and  most  efficient  dealers  that  the  average  cost  of  dis¬ 
tribution  is  5%  cents  per  quart.  They  contended  for  a  profit 

of  Vz  cent  per  quart  as  reasonable,  which  would  make  their 
cost  and  profit  614  cents.  The  price  hereafter  recommended 
for  retail  bottled  milk  delivered  wdll  allow  the  dealer  6.1  cents 
per  quart  and  for  retail  bottled  milk,  on  cash  and  .  carry  plan 
from  dealers’  stations,  4.1  cents  per  quart. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the  price  of  bottled 

milk,  delivered  to  the  consumer,  for  the  months  of  February, 
March,  April,  May  and  June  be  12  cents  per  quart — 7  cents 
per  pint. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the  price  of  bottled 

milk  at  each  of  the  distributors’  stations  in  Chicago  (of 
which  there  are  approximately  700)  be  10  cents  per  quart, 
with  a  deposit  of  5  cents  for  bottle  or  the  exchange  of  an 
empty  bottle  of  the  same  dealer;  such  sales  to  be  on  the  cash 
and  carry  plan. 

Statements  of  the  cost  of  handling  the  milk  from  the 
producer  until  it  reaches  the  consumer  were  presented  bv  a 
number  of  distributors.  A  number  of  these  were  accompanied 
by  detailed  audited  statements  of  costs  which  indicated  the 
present  cost  for  the  service  rendered,  including  pasteuriza¬ 
tion,  bottling,  freight,  Joss  and  hreakaae  of  bottles  and  deliv¬ 
ery  to  the  customer  from  January  to  December,  1917. 

These  reports  clearly  indicated  that  advance  in  prices  to 
the  consumer  resulted  in  materially  decreased  consumption 
which  automatically  increased  the  cost.  The  evidence  shows 
that  approximately  one-half  of  the  amount  which  the  dis¬ 
tributor  receives  for  his  service  is  represented  by  requirements 
of  health,  washing  and  sterilization  of  bottles,  pasteurizing, 
bottling  and  freight.  The  balance  of  the  cost  is  represented 
by  actual  delivery.  It  appears  to  the  Commission  that  meth¬ 
ods  may  be  devised  by  which  this  element  of  delivery  may  be 
reduced.  Various  economies  are  already  being  tried  in 
other  cities.  We  recommend  that  continued  study  and  exper¬ 
iments  be  made,  and  that  the  distributors  and  consumers  co¬ 
operate  tow'ard  that  end. 

The  Commission  recommends  that  the  Department  of 
Health,  social  service  organizations  and  public  press  make 
every  effort  to  inform  the  public  on  the  high  food  value  and 
economy  of  milk  as  a  food  product.  Convincing  proof  was 
introduced  before  the  Commission  of  the  importance  of 
milk  as  food  for  growing  children.  Larger  consumption  of 
milk  in  Chicago  will  mean  lower  distributing  costs,  better 
opportunity  for  the  producer,  and  a  material  improvement  in 
health  of  our  city. 

The  Commission  is  impressed  from  the  testimony  with  the 
fact  that  there  is  opportunity  for  improvement  and  lower 
cost  on  the  part  of  both  producer  and  distributor.  Low 
production  is  not  profitable  to  the  farmer  and  not  equitable 
to  the  consumer.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  encourage 
tbe  elimination  of  low-producing  cows  and  the  gradual  im¬ 
provement  of  .the  herds. 

The  Commission  recommends  further  co-operation  on  tbe 
part  of  tbe  producers  in  hauling  milk  to  the  stations  so  as 
to  bring  about  a  reduction  in  their  cost. 

There  is  also  need  for  improved  methods  of  distribution. 
Unification  should  be  effected  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
Commission  believes  that  overlapping  deliveries  and  un¬ 
economic  methods  result  in  exnenses  which  the  consumer 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  assume.  An  immediate  .step 
should  be  taken  to  eliminate  these  factors  of  cost. 

The  evidence  indicates  that  the  consumer  is  also  responsi- 
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ble  for  some  needless  cost.  A  large  item  of  expense  which 
the  distributor  must,  necessarily,  put  in  as  co.st,  is  due  to  the 
failure  of  the  consumer  to  realize  his  responsibility  in  the 
return  and  care  of  bottles.  It  is  important  that  the  consumer 
return  daily  empty  bottles  cleaned  in  accordance  with  the  city 
ordinance  now  in  effect. 

Similarly,  unreasonable  demands  make  it  difficult  to  effect 
economies  that  otherwise  might  be  accomplished.  If  every 
consumer  insisted  upon  having  milk  delivered  within  the  same 
hour,  the  cost  of  distribution  would  materially  increase.  Un¬ 
less  the  consumer  co-operates  with  the  distributors,  efforts 
designed  to  bring  about  economies  will  not  give  the  desired 
results. 

Surplus  milk  is  an  item  of  expense  which  the  distributor 
now  carries.  Under  present  methods  the  distributor  must 
purchase  from  the  producer  all  of  the  milk  offered  regardless 
of  the  demand  of  the  consumer.  The  surplus  is  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  distributor  into  products  which  usually  represent 
a  loss.  To  transfer  the  burden  of  caring  for  this  surplus  to 
the  producers  would  not  in  our  belief  affect  the  price  to  the 
consumer.  A  desirable  solution  of  this  problem  could  be 
accomplished  by  regulating  the  herds  to  a  more  uniform 
production. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  following  percentage  of  dis¬ 
tribution  of  increase  in  price  of  milk  in  Chicago  betw'een  the 
average  eight-year  period  and  the  present  eight-month  period 
over  which  this  price  is  fixed.  It  will  be  noted  from  this 
that  the  increase  which  the  producer  received  amounted  to 
78.4  per  cent.  The  increase  which  the  distributor  received 
amounted  to  35.8  per  cent  and  the  increase  to  the  consumer 
amounted  to  52.8  per  cent. 

PRICE  paid  to  producers  by  distributors  period  NOVEMBER  1 

TO  JULY  1. 

1908-1915.  1916-1917.  1917-1918 

Per  hundredweight  . $1.5333  $2.0125  $2,736  + 

Per  cent  increase  over  eight-year  period. 31. +  78.4 

PRICE  PAID  BY  consumers  FOR  BOTTLED  PASTEURIZED  MILK  DE¬ 
LIVERED  PERIOD  NOVEMBER  1  TO  JULY  1. 

1908-1915  1916-1917  1917-1918 

Per  quart  . 07585  .0937  12. 

Per  cent  increase  over  eight-year  period.  19.37  52.8  + 

PER  QUART  MARGIN  FOR  DISTRIBUTION  EXPENSE  AND  PROFIT. 

1908-1915.  1916-1917.  1917-1918. 

.0454  .05044  .0611  + 

The  Commission  finds  that  the  respective  prices  of  milk  to 
be  paid  to  the  producers  as  hereinbefore  set  forth,  cover  the 
cost  of  production  and  a  reasonable  profit,  and  that  the 
respective  prices  of  milk  to  be  paid  by  consumers  to  the  deal¬ 
ers  in  Chicago  as  hereinbefore  set  forth,  cover  the  cost  of 
such  dealers  and  a  reasonable  profit. 

The  formula  or  method  of  arriving  at  the  prices  of  milk 
covering  the  cost  and  a  reasonable  profit  was  adopted  by 
the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Commission.  In  view  of  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  ascertaining  the  actual  cost  of  producing  milk,  the 
Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  method  here  resorted 
to  offers  a  ready  method  of  ascertaining  the  price  of  milk 
which  very  closely  covers  cost  and  a  reasonable  profit  at 
any"  time. 

Upon  the  motion  to  adopt  and  recommend  the  prices  of 
milk  to  be  paid  to  the  producers  as  hereinbefore  set  forth 
]\Iessrs.  Kittle  and  Holden  voted  “no” ;  Dean  Davenport,  at 
his  request,  was  recorded  as  “not  voting,”  although  approving 
the  Commission’s  findings  as  a  wise  one,  and  the  other 
members  voted  “aye.” 

Upon  the  motion  to  adopt  and  recommend  the  prices  to 
the  consumer,  as  above  set  forth,  Messrs.  Kittle  and  Holden 
voted  “no”:  Dean  Davenport  was  absent;  and  the  other  mem¬ 
bers  voted  “aye.” 

Instead  of  signing  this  report.  Dean  Davenport,  Professor 
Holden  and  Mr.  Kittle  submit  herewith  minority  reports. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)  John  S.  Miller, 

John  W.  O’Leary, 
Lucius  Teter, 

Mrs.  E.  P.  Wells, 

John  J.  Fitzpatrick, 
John  H.  Harris, 

Minority  Reports. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  February  1,  1918. 

John  S.  Miller,  Chairman, 

Chicago  Milk  Commission, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

My  Dear  Sir: — I  desire  to  be  recorded  as  “not  voting”  upon 
the  scale  of  prices  adopted  by  the  Commission.  I  believe, 


however,  that  all  things  considered,  the  finding  is  a  wise  one 
and  I  desire  to  support  it  by  all  available  reasons.  In  order 
to  be  able  to  do  this  I  have  submitted  the  following  indepen¬ 
dent  statement  which  I  will  ask  also  to  have  incorporated  into 
the  records  of  the  Commission  : 

“Mr.  Harry  A.  Wheeler, 

“Food  Administration, 

“Chicago,  Ill. 

“My  Dear  Sir : — Because  I  desire  to  support  the  findings  of 
the  Milk  Commission  with  all  available  arguments  and  rea¬ 
sons,  liecause  I  shall  at  once  have  this  duty  laid  upon  me 
under  many  and  difficult  situations,  and  because  the  Com¬ 
mission  was  unwilling  to  incorporate  into  its  report  certain 
suggestions  offered  to  that  end,  I  beg  to  submit  in  my  own 
behalf  the  following  supplementary  statement : 

“Chicago  is  unwilling  at  this  time  to  consume  a  normal 
amount  of  milk  at  a  price  which  will  with  certainty  return  the 
cost  of  production  and  a  reasonable  profit  when  made  in 
full  amount  and  under  the  present  and  prospective  conditions 
of  extreme  high  prices  of  feedingstuffs.  This  fact,  together 
with  the  feed  scarcity  and  the  congested  conditions  of  trans¬ 
portation  which  make  the  raising  of  dairy  products  both 
difficult  and  uncertain,  creates  a  condition  in  which  it  seems 
that  to  invite  free  and  unrestricted  output  would  most  likely 
precipitate  a  situation  entailing  great  losses  both  upon  the 
producer  and  the  distributor. 

“The  finding  of  the  Commission,  therefore,  means  not  a 
stimulating  price,  but,  rather,  a  conservative  one  calling  for  a 
substantial  but  reasonable  reduction,  and  dairymen  are  ad¬ 
vised  to  effect  such  temporary  adjustment,  not  by  going  out 
of  business,  but  by  reducing  the  herds  through  the  disposal 
of  aged  cows  and  poor  producers,  effecting  thereby  a  sub¬ 
stantial  saving  of  food  for  younger  and  better  animals  and 
thus  avoiding  over-production  at  a  time  of  unusual  scarcity 
in  feeding  stuffs.  A  moderate  rather  than  an  excessive  ration 
is  also  recommended  and  for  the  same  reason.” 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.  Davenport, 

Dean  College  of  Agriculture,  University  of  Illinois,  Membei 

of  the  Commission. 


Chicago,  Ill.,  February  'A  1918. 
To  the  Chairman  of  the  Milk  Commission: 

I  wish  at  this  time  to  make  a  brief  statement  regarding 
my  relation  to  the  majority  report  submitted  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  which  you  are  Chairman. 

I  cannot  concur  in  the  report  submitted  by  the  majority  of 
the  Commission,  as  I  am  convinced  that  the  scale  of  prices 
fixed  for  the  producer  is  much  too  low  and  will  either  work 
a  great  hardship  to  him,  or  will  constrain  him  to  curtail  his 
production  to  such  an  extent  that  Chicago’s  milk  supply  will 
be  seriously  imperiled. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  Commission  was  appointed 
to  fix  a  scale  of  prices  to  the  producer  based  on  the  cost  of 
production  plus  a  fair  profit,  and  a  price  to  the  distributor 
based  on  cost  of  distribution  plus  a  fair  profit.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment,  the  Commission  has  fixed  a  price  to  the  producer  which 
does  not  even  cover  the  cost  of  production,  let  alone  a  fair 
profit. 

I  shall  submit  at  a  later  date  a  dissenting  report,  stating 
more  at  length  my  reasons  for  differing  with  the  majority  of 
the  Commission. 

(Signed)  P.  G.  Holden, 

Member  of  the  Milk  Commiission. 


In  the  Matter  of  the  Milk  Inquiry  : 

I  cannot  concur  in  the  report  of  the  majority  of  this  Com¬ 
mission  regarding  the  price  of  milk  for  the  following  reasons : 

1.  The  majority  of  the  Commission,  in  arriving  at  its  find¬ 
ings,  has  ignored  the  testimony  given  by  the  professors  of 
the  University  of  Illinois  and  of  Cornell  University,  New 
York,  as  well  as  the  methods  of  determining  values  adopted 
by  the  agricultural  colleges  of  all  the  state  universities  in  the 
country  and  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  federal 
Government. 

The  majority  of  the  Commission  has  likewise  ignored  the 
testimony  of  all  the  farmers  who  kept  accurate  accounts  of 
their  actual  expenditures,  both  as  to  the  amount  of  feeds 
fed  by  them  and  their  cost,  and  has  ignored  also  the  testi¬ 
mony  given  by  the  representative  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  sent  to  the  Commission  by  Hon.  David  F.  Hous¬ 
ton,  secretary  of  agriculture,  at  the  request  of  the  State’s 
Attorney,  the  City  Health  Department,  and  the  Chicago  City 
Club. 

2.  Neither  the  Commission,  nor  anyone  who  appeared 
before  the  Commission,  has  presented  any  statement  or  evi- 
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dence  to  contradict  the  sworn  testimony  of  the  numerous 
farmers  who  appeared  before  the  Commission  as  to  the  actual 
cost  of  milk  production,  nor  has  a  producer  of  milk  appeared 
who  has  given  any  different  testimony. 

The  majority  of  the  Commission,  having  determined  to 
ignore  all  of  this  testimony,  has  adopted,  as  was  stated  by 
one  of  its  members,  a  formula  of  its  own  outside  of  the 
evidence,  which  has  been  expressed  in  the  following  terms  : 

Twenty  pounds  of  home-grown  grain,  24  pounds  of  pur¬ 
chased  grain,  110  pounds  of  hay,  3  hours  of  man  labor,  to 
produce  10(1  pounds  of  milk. 

Having  adopted  this  formula,  the  majority  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  has  also  refused  to  apply  to  it  the  market  prices  of  feeds. 
On  the  contrary,  the  majority  of  the  Commission  has  devised 
a  plan  for  finding  the  average  cost  of  feeds  and  the  average 
cost  of  milk  from  the  year  1908  to  the  year  1915  inclusive,  and 
then  ascertaining  the  general  rise  of  prices  betw'een  1915  and 
1918,  and  having  found  this  average  has  endeavored  thereby 
to  arrive  at  the  actual  cost  of  milk  production  by  applying  the 
formula  and  ignoring  actual  market  prices. 

The  dairymen  submitted  their  case  under  an  agreement 
that  they  should  receive  their  actual  cost  of  production  with  a 
reasonable  profit.  The  Commission  has  given  them  a  theoret¬ 
ical  cost  of  production  which  no  one  can  resolve  into  the 
elements  of  actual  cost,  profit  or  loss ;  and  which,  moreover, 
is  below  the  actual  cost  of  feeds  in  the  market  even  as  shown 
by  the  formula  adopted  by  tbe  Commission 

The  only  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  distributors  as  to 
the  methods  pursued  by  them  before  .^pril,  1916,  in  fixing  the 
price  of  milk  is  the  testimony  of  the  superintendent  of  the 
Elgin  branch  of  Borden’s  Condensed  Milk  Company,  who 
stated  that  it  was  the  practice  of  his  distributing  company  to 
have  the  superintendents  make  inquiry  about  the  prosperity 
or  lack  of  it  among  the  dairy  farmers  and  then  to  meet  in 
New  York  City  and  there  fix  the  price  for  the  dairymen’s  milk 
upon  the  general  prosperity  or  lack  of  it  among  the  farmers 
as  observed  by  the  superintendents,  and  without  any  investi¬ 
gation  of  or  regard  to  the  cost  of  milk  production  ;  in  other 
words  to  fix  it  upon  “what  the  traffic  would  bear.” 

This  fixing  of  prices  without  aiw  consultation  with  the 
farmers,  brought  them  so  many  hardships  that  it  led  to 
their  forming  an  organization  to  prevent  a  continuance  of 
this  arbitrary  fixing  of  prices  and  terms  of  sale  by  the  dis¬ 
tributors.  Under  such  conditions,  this  was  found  necessary, 
not  only  to  preserve  the  herd  of  the  individual  farmer  but 
to  preserve  the  milk  industry  in  the  entire  dairy  district 
which  serves  the  City  of  Chicago  itself.  The  average  of 
eight  years  adopted  by  the  majority  of  the  Commission  cov¬ 
ers  those  intolerable  years  of  struggle  with  the  distributors 
and  its  application  causes  the  Federal  Government  to  pro¬ 
long  those  bad  conditions  in  the  settlement  of  this  con¬ 
troversy. 

3.  In  contrast  with  the  ignoring  by  the  majority  of  the 
Commission  of  the  testimony  of  university  professors,  dairy 
farmers  and  the  representative  of  the  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  is  the  ready  acceptance  by  the  majority  of  the  sum¬ 
maries  of  financial  condition  submitted  by  the  milk  distribu¬ 
tors  and  of  the  price  which  they  suggested  as  a  reasonable 
charge  for  distributing  milk. 

4.  The  majority  of  the  Commission  in  fixing  the  price  of 
milk  fixed  the  maximum  to  be  charged  to  the  consumer  at 
the  arbitrary  price  of  12  cents  per  quart.  The  majority  of 
the  Commission  then  accepted  fully  the  testimony  of  the 
distrilmtors  and  granted  them  all  they  asked.  It  gave  to  the 
farmer  what  was  left.  It  is  manifest  that  this  reversed  the 
methods  that  were  recommended  to  this  Commission,  and 
the  natural  order  which  should  have  been  followed  in  such 
an  investigation,  viz. :  to  find  the  cost  of  production  to  the 
producer  plus  a  reasonable  profit  thereon,  and  the  cost  of 
distribution  to  the  distributor  and  a  fair  profit  tbereon,  and 
declare  their  sum  to  represent  the  price  to  the  consumer. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  findings  of  this  Commission 
should  have  been  based  upon  the  evidence  submitted  to  the 
Commission.  If  the  Commission  intended  to  ignore  the  testi¬ 
mony  which  occupied  weeks  in  submission,  the  Commission 
m  the  beginning,  instead  of  liearing  witnesses,  should  have 
submitted  its  owm  formula  for  determining  the  cost  of  milk 
production  and  the  theories  upon  which  it  was  leased,  and 
have  invited  the  parties  in  interest  to  offer  testimony  regard¬ 
ing  its_  validity.  The  method  pursued  by  the  majority  of  the 
Commission  has  denied  to  the  dairy  farmers  in  effect,  the 
right  to  a  hearing. 

Not  only  can  I  not  concur  in  the  findings  of  the  majority 
of  the  Commission,  but  I  am  constrained  to  enter  my  earnest 
protest  against  the  methods  pursued  in  reaching  them.  The 
dairymen  have  submitted  all  the  facts  regarding  their  busi¬ 


ness  to  the  Commission,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  effort 
has  lieen  made  to  meet  their  evidence  or  to  controvert  the 
facts  submitted  in  their  behalf,  their  evidence  should  not  have 
been  ignored. 

Very  respectfully, 

(Signed)  W.  J.  Kittle. 

The  findings  of  the  Commission  aroused  a  great 
deal  of  opposition  and  resulted  in  what  was  for  a  time 
practically  a  boycott  of  the  Chicago  market  by  the 
farmers.  The  situation  became  so  serious  that  Food 
Administrator  Wheeler  asked  Mr.  Hoover  to  send  to 
Chicago  two  members  of  the  Federal  Food  Admin¬ 
istration,  Dr.  Charles  E.  McNulty  of  Wisconsin  and 
W.  E.  Lamb,  a  Chicago  attorney,  to  sit  with  him  as 
mediators  in  a  new  inquiry  reopening  the  whole  basic 
price  question.  This  was  to  be  the  final  settlement, 
Mr.  Wheeler  announced,  beyond  which  there  would 
be  no  appeal. 

On  February  19,  the  Commission  again  went  into 
session,  without,  however,  the  presence  of  Dean  Dav¬ 
enport.  An  open  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Wheeler  on 
the  i8th  explained  Dean  Davenport’s  refusal  to  sit 
further  with  the  Commission.  After  reviewing  their 
findings  with  Mr.  Lamb  and  Mr.  Wheeler,  the  Com¬ 
mission  revised  their  previous  ruling  and  set  the  price 
to  be  paid  the  farmers  at  $3.10  per  hundredweight, 
the  retail  cost  per  quart  to  remain  12  cents. 

The  gist  of  Dean  Davenport’s  letter  of  protest  fol¬ 
lows  : 

I  was  deeply  disappointed  in  the  work  of  the  Commission, 
and.  with  one  important  exception,  disagreed  with  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  the  majority  as  likely  to  do  more  harm  than  good. 
However,  from  a  desire  not  to  embarrass  the  Food  Admin¬ 
istration  by  divided  counsels  in  time  of  war,  I  felt  bound  to 
confine  my  minority  communication  of  February  1  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  only  conditions  under  which  the  report  of  the 
majority  could  be  justified. 

This  Commission  was  appointed  to  render  a  distinct  and 
much  needed  service  to  the  public  in  time  of  agitation  and 
distress.  That  service  could  have  been  rendered  had  the 
Commission  adhered  to  its  instructions,  which  were  to  ascer¬ 
tain  what  is  the  cost  of  producing  milk  in  the  Chicago  dis¬ 
trict  under  present  conditions  and  what  constitutes  a  reason¬ 
able  profit.  That  information  was  ol)tained  and  could  have 
been  given. 

However,  the  Commission  named  a  series  of  prices  to  be 
paid  the  producers  month  by  month  which,  instead  of  solv¬ 
ing  the  difficulties,  made  them  worse,  as  was  inevitable,  be¬ 
cause  tbe  prices  named  carried  no  profit  to  the  producer,  nor 
were  they  accompanied  by  adequate  reasons  for  departing 
from  instructions. 

The  great  factors  of  cost  in  milk  production  are  feed  and 
labor.  By  assigning  current  values  to  these  items  for  any 
particular  season,  the  cost  of  producing  milk  on  the  farms  in 
question  during  that  year  may  be  accurately  determined.  For 
example,  assuming  what  is  approximately  true — that  in  general 
equal  parts  of  grain  are  bought  and  raised — and  taking  con¬ 
servative  prices,  the  yearly  cost  of  milk  would  be  as  follows, 
counting  silage  according  to  the  ordinary  rule  at  one-third 
the  value  of  mixed  hay : 

Cost  of  Producing  100  Pounds  of  Milk  Having  3.5  Per 

Cent  Butter  Fat. 


22  lbs.  Farm-grown  grain  at  $40  per  ton . $0.44 

22  lbs.  Bought  grain  at  $50  per  ton .  0.-55 

50  lbs.  Mixed  hay  at  $18  per  ton .  0.45 

188  lbs.  Silage  at  $6  per  ton .  0.-564 

39  lbs.  Roughage  at  $4  per  ton .  0.078 

2.42  hrs  Labor  at  25c  per  hr .  0.605 


Total  . $2.6870 

Profit,  10  per  cent . . 2687 


$2.9557 

Ten  per  cent  is  added  as  profit  for  the  reason  that  it  is  to 
be  assumed  that  a  farmer  operates  a  dairy  for  some  reason 
other  than  barely  marketing  his  feed  and  labor.  The  profit 
indicated  is  approximately  $1-50  a  year  for  a  herd  of  ten 
ordinary  cows,  and  is  in  lieu  of  compensation  for  managerial 
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abilitj^,  which  manifestly  should  be  somewhat  in  excess  of  the 
$0.25  an  hour  allowed  for  common  labor. 

If  the  figure  $2.9557  ($2.96)  be  taken  as  representing  the 
cost  of  producing  100  pounds  of  milk  with  a  10  per  cent 
profit,  it  must  be  understood  as  the  average  cost  for  the  year. 
Experience  has  shown  that  this  price  must  be  somewhat  un¬ 
evenly  distributed  throughout  the  year  in  order  to  make  pro¬ 
duction  fit  consumption.  Therefore,  in  order  to  determine 
what  should  be  paid  the  producer  during  the  different  months 
of  the  year,  this  average  should  be  “spread”  over  the  twelve 
months  according  to  the  rates  which  experience  has  estab¬ 
lished.  For  example,  the  Chicago  markets  as  an  average  for 
ten  years  have  paid  120.2  per  cent  of  the  average  year-price 
for  December  and  only  70.6  per  cent  of  that  average  for 
June,  with  other  months  distributed  between.  Such  distribu¬ 
tion  would  stand  -as  follows  : 

Distribution  of  $2.96. 


iMonth. 

Factor,  Per  Cent. 

Price. 

November 

118.3 

$3.50 

December 

120.3 

3.56 

January 

119.0 

3.52 

February 

114.3 

3.38 

March 

106.5 

3.15 

April 

94.2 

2.78 

May 

73.2 

2.16 

June 

70.6 

2.09 

July 

83.7 

2.47 

August 

94.2 

2.78 

September 

96.7 

2.86 

October 

109.2 

3.23 

12)1200.2 

12)  $35.48 

100 

$  2.96 

Of  the  feeds  entering  into  the  production  of  milk,  the  aver¬ 
age  values  for  the  year  1917  and  for  the  month  of  January, 
1917  and  1918,  are  as  follows ; 


Av. 

Jan., 

Jan., 

1918. 

1917. 

1917. 

Corn 

,  Wisconsin  farm  values,  per  bu., 

.  .$  1.41 

$  .90 

$  1.59 

Hay, 

Wisconsin  farm  values,  per  ton. 

. .  13.73 

11.40 

20.70 

Mill 

feed,  wholesale,  per  ton . 

. .  45.25 

38.31 

49.76 

Wisconsin  prices  are  taken  for  corn  and  hay  as  being 
typical  of  the  Chicago  milk-producing  region.  The  mill  feeds 
are  quoted  at  wholesale  carload  lots  in  Milwaukee.  To  these 
in  practice  must  be  added  the  expense  of  retail  and  the  cost 
of  hauling  to  the  farms. 

Considering  the  upward  trend  in  prices  when  the  two  Janu- 
arys  are  compared,  the  scarcity  of  feed  over  the  country,  and 
the  fact  that  from  now  on  farmers  must  buy  large  amounts 
not  only  of  grain  but  of  hay  as  well,  the  prices  taken  in  the 
computation  are  'justified,  though,  if  beside  the  fact  at  all, 
they  are  likely  to  operate  against  the  producer  during  the 
months  that  must  intervene  before  new-  crops  can  be  gathered. 

The  figure  of  $0.25  an  hour  for  labor  means  $45  a  month, 
with  $20  for  maintenance.  Of  course,  the  variation  of  from 
$3,56  in  December  to  $2.09  in  June  due  to  the  “spread”  allows 
for  the  considerable  fluctuations  in  the  amounts  of, expensive 
feeds  consumed  during  the  summer  months  as  contrasted 
with  the  larger  amounts  and  higher  prices  prevailing  during 
the  winter  months  for  the  same  feeds. 


States  other  than  Illinois  have  studied  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
ducing  milk  by  methods  quite  the  same.  The  amounts  of 
grain  are  practically  identical  but  in  every  case  a  larger  labor 
charge  is  involved  and  a  more  costly  milk  indicated. 

In  Massachusetts  the  cost  of  producing  190  pounds  of  milk, 
arrived  at  by  the  same  method,  is  $3.1768,  nothing  being 
included  for  keep  of  bull  and  notbing  for  depreciation.  In 
New  York,  for  milk  having  4  per  cent  butterfat,  the  cost  is 
$3,131.  The  average  figure  for  482  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 
New  Jersey,  New  York  and  Michigan  farms  is  $3.06. 

In  my  judgment,  for  the  district  and  the  period  in  ques¬ 
tion,  $2.96,  as  the  yearly  average,  is  a  figure  around  which 
the  actual  cost  of  milk  production,  with  a  reasonable  profit, 
fluctuates  with  a  comparatively  narrow  margin.  I  offer  it, 
therefore,  as  a  substaivtial  answer  to  the  first  question  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Commission. 

When  the  Commission  was  appointed,  a  temporary  price  to 
the  producer  of  $3,22  was  agreed  upon  for  November  and 
December,  with  the  understanding  that  if  the  Commission 
found  a  cost  of  production  plus  a  reasonable  profit  that  ex¬ 
ceeded  $3.22,  the  difference  should  be  spread  upon  the  monthly 
prices  up  to  and  including  June.  The  report  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion  was  delayed  until  February  1,  so  that  the  month  of 


January  becomes  a  part  of  the  original  agreement. 

Under  this  agreement  the  losses  to  be  made  good  for  these 
three  months  were  as  follow's  : 


Month. 

Cost  and  Profit. 

Price  Paid. 

Foss. 

November  . , 

. $  3.50 

$3.22 

$0.28 

December  .  . 

3.22 

.34 

January  .... 

.  3.52 

3.22 

.30 

$10.58 

$9.66 

$0.92 

This  total 

loss  of  $0.92  spread 

over  the  five  succeeding 

months  equals  $0.18  per  hundred  to 

be  added  to  the 

regular 

price  for  each  month,  as  follows  : 

■'  Month. 

Cost  and  Profit. 

Foss  Spread. 

Price. 

February  .  . 

. $  3.38 

$0.18 

$3.56 

March  . 

.18 

3.33 

April  . 

.  2.78 

.18 

2.96 

Alay  . 

.  2.16 

.18 

2.34 

June  . 

.  2.09 

.18 

2.27 

5)  $13.56 

5)  $14.46 

$  2.71 

$  2.89 

This  would  mean  an  average  of  6.3  cents  per  quart  to  the 
producer  for  the  next  five  months,  as  compared  with  6.5 
cents  indicated  by  the  $2.96  yearly  average.  That  is  to  sajq 
to  carry  this  load  of  loss  would  put  no  special  hardship  upon 
the  consumer  at  this  particular  time  as  compared  with  usual 
conditions. 

If  to  this  figure  the  Commission  had  added  the  cost  of  dis¬ 
tribution  plus  a  reasonable  profit,  it  would  have  arrived  at  a 
figure  for  which  milk  should  sell  in  Chicago  from  February  1 
to  June  30  in  order  to  pay  costs  of  production  and  distribu¬ 
tion  with  reasonable  profits.  »  This  w'ould  have  probably  meant 
13-cent  milk  for  Chicago. 

The  market  conditions  in  Chicago  at  this  time  could  not  be 
worse. 

It  is  the  season  of  the  surplus,  which  for  nine  months  of 
the  year  becomes  a  burden  upon  the  distributor.  Ordinarily 
he  works  this  surplus  into  condensed  milk  and  his  loss  is 
nominal.  But  the  market  movement  of  condensed  milk  has 
been  stopped  for  weeks.  The  warehouses  are  filled.  There 
is  a  limit  not  only  to  storage  but  also  to  tbe  bank  credit  avail¬ 
able  to  the  condenseries,  and  it  w'as  represented  to  the  Com¬ 
mission  by  those  who  know,  that  both  are  practically  ex¬ 
hausted;  indeed,  some  companies  are  already  refusing  to  buy 
further  stocks. 

The  only  other  possible  disposition  of  the  surplus  is  to 
make  it  into  butter.  But  here  it  comes  into  open  competition 
not  only  with  ordinary  summer  milk  liut  also  with  much  that 
is  in  truth  a  by-product  of  general  farming,  and  the  inevitable 
result  is  a  loss  of  approximately  a  dollar  a  hundred  to  the 
distributor.  No  company  can  stand  this  long,  and  since  the 
Commission  has  been  sitting,  many  distributing  companies 
have  failed  in  business,  among  them  the  third  largest  com¬ 
pany  in  the  city  of  New'  York. 

But  most  of  all,  the  Chicago  milk  consumer  is  mad  at  milk. 
When  it  went  from  10  to  13  cents  a  quart,  he  cut  off  one- 
fourth  of  his  consumption,  increasing  thereby  the  overhead 
charges  on  distribution.  Even  now  that  it  has  dropped  back 
to  12  cents  he  still  consumes  about  16  per  cent  below  normal. 

The  buying  power  of  Chicago  has  been  injured  for  an 
indefinite  period  because  the  consumer  has  been  led  to  believe 
by  the  press  and  by  public  officials  that  he  is  the  victim  of  a 
conspiracy,  and  that  if  he  had  his  rights  he  could  buy  9-cent 
milk  at  a  depot  or  have  it  delivered  at  11. 

What  the  Commission  should  have  done  under  conditions 
such  as  these  is  to  have  reported  the  cost  of  producing  and 
distributing  milk,  with  a  reasonable  profit  in  both  cases,  just 
as  it  was  appointed  to  do;  submitted  a  statement  of  the  demor¬ 
alized  market  conditions;  and  recommended  that  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  make  some  adjustment  wdth  the  producers  and 
consumers  until  such  time  as  wiser  councils  may  prevail  and 
normal  conditions  be  restored. 

I  must  wJth  regret  express,  the  conviction  that  my  own 
opinions  and  information  and  those  of  other  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  men  and  of  the  producers  counted  but  lightly  in  the 
councils  of  the  Commission.  The  majority  proceeded  from 
the  assumption  that  Chicago  must  have  T2-cent  milk.  Upon 
that  point  I  obtained  a  clear  expression  of  intention.  This 
procedure,  in  my  opinion,  violated  both  the  instructions  and 
the  authority  of  the  Commission. 

However,  the  majority  did  one  good  piece  of  work,  and  to 
this  I  gladly  give  support.  It  expressed  the  conviction  that 
the  price  of  milk  to  the  producer  should  rise  and  fall  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  changes  in  the  cost  of  feed  and  labor,  and 
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it  developed  a  formula  that  will  with  very  great  accuracy 
c,\press  that  rise  and  fall  and,  if  properly  used  upon  an  ade¬ 
quate  base,  determine  the  price  of  milk  for  ,any  desired  period. 

If  such  a  formula  can  be  fully  perfected  and  properly 
applied,  it  will  automatically  remove  from  the  field  of  con¬ 
tention  one  of  the  most  troublesome  of  all  our  food  problems 
and  one  of  the  most-  violent  causes  of  discord  between  the 
producer  and  the  consumer,  who,  after  all,  are  mutually  de¬ 
pendent. 

Manifestly,  in  the  operations  of  a  formula  that  works  by 
percentages,  if  anything  is  wrong  with  the  base  that  error 
will  be  projected  into  and  through  the  calculations  and  will 
with  certainty  appear  in  the  results.  For  example,  if  the 
base  price  carried  “a  reasonable  profit,”  that  profit  would  be 
preserved  in  the  computations.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  base 
price  represented  a  loss,  that  loss  would  unerringly  appear. 

The  Commission  took  as  a  base  the  average  of  the  prices 
prevailing  during  the  period  1908-1915,  the  last  before  serious 
war  disturbances.  It  was  assumed  that  inasmuch  as  the  city 
was  supplied  with  milk  during  that  period  and  under  those 
prices,  the  prices  must  have  been  satisfactory. 

This  assumption  is  unwarranted,  because  it  was  during  that 


very  period  that  dissatisfaction  became  acute.  Hence  the 
increased  activity  of  the  Milk  Producers’  Association.  Mani¬ 
festly,  in  any  event,  the  base  price  adopted  needs  careful 
scanning  and  possibly  some  correction. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  direct  results  derived  from  the 
formula  as  laid  upon  the  uncorrected  base  carry  no  profits, 
as  can  be  shown  by  filling  in  the  formula  with  the  current 
prices,  as  already  computed,  and  showing  that  the  results  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  new  formula  as  it  zvas  used,  very  closely  appro.xi- 
mate  the  cost  of  production  without  a  profit. 

The  base  pi-ice  must  be  so  raised  by  10  per  cent  as  to  carry 
a  reasonable  profit,  after  which  the  formula  may  be  trusted, 
but  without  this  it  becomes  an  automatic  device  .to  beat  the 
producer. 

Having  regard  to  the  present  high  cost  of  producing  milk 
and  the  demoralized  market  conditions  both  as  to  shipping 
and  as  to  consumption,  but  three  possible  means  of  relief 
suggest  themselves;  first,  to  move  some  portion  at  least  of 
the  heavy  stocks  on  hand,  particularly  of  condensed  milk; 
second,  to  institute  if  possible  the  intluences  which  will  re¬ 
store  normal  consumption  in  Chicago ;  or  third,  to  advise 
producers  to  somewhat  reduce  the  output. 


Egg  Dealers  Fined  Under  Illinois  Law. 

Following  the  first  convictions  of  Chicago  retail 
merchants  for  failure  to  indicate  storage  goods  by 
label  or  placard,  Superintendent  Newman  of  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Division  of  Foods  and  Dairies,  has  launched  a 
new  drive  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Illinois  cold 
storage  law.  Fifty-three  new  cases  for  prosecution 
have  been  turned  over  to  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral.  These  are  in  addition  to  thirty  cases  now  pend¬ 
ing.  Inspectors  have  been  assigned  to  collect  evidence 
against  storage  concerns  as  well  as  the  retailers. 

The  first  five  cases  in  Chicago  were  taken  before 
Judge  Gemmill  in  the  Municipal  Court.  Three  of  the 
d  fendants  were  fined,  one  case  was  continued  and 
one  was  set  for  jury  trial.  Eggs  were  the  product 
concerned  in  each  instance. 


Egg  Substitutes  in  Tennessee. 

February  i,  1918. 

Decision  No.  519-A. 

Taking  efifect  this  date,  all  substitutes  sold  in  the 
State  of  Tennessee,  either  at  wholesale  or  retail,  to 
consumer  or  jobber,  must  comply  with  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Law  of  Tennessee,  and  be  labeled  as  recpiired 
by  this  ruling,  as  follows : 

1.  No  substitute  shall  bear  a  name  containing  the 
word  “egg,”  unless  such  substitute  contains  51  per 
cent  of  whole  egg. 

2.  No  substitute  shall  contain  an  artificial  coloring 
not  certified  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  if  artificial  coloring  is  used,  it  must  be  plainly 
stated  on  label. 

3.  Egg  substitutes  shall  not  contain  any  preserva¬ 
tive  other  than  benzoate  of  soda  and  not  more  than 
one-tenth  of  i  per  cent  of  the  same. 

4.  No  label  on  such  substitute  shall  bear  any  state¬ 
ment  on  comparative  value  unless  same  can  be  cpiali- 
fied  by  contents  for  which  the  label  is  used. 

5.  Each  package  must  be  distinctly  labeled  with 
the  name  of  the  product  and  the  name  and  address  of 
the  manufacturer. 

6.  No  diseased,  decomposed,  putrid,  infected, 
tainted,  rotten  animal  or  vegetable  substance  or  article 
whether  manufactured  or  not  or  the  product  of  any 
diseased  animal  shall  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
such  substitutes.  Nor  shall  the  use  of  any  substances 
poisonous  or  injurious  to  health  be  permitted  in  the 
manufacture  of  such  substitutes. 


7.  No  label  of  such  substitute  shall  bear  any  state¬ 
ment,  design  or  device  that  is  false  or  misleading  in 
any  particular. 

Harry  L.  Eskew,  Commissioner. 


Michigan  Dairy  and  Food  Department  Ruling  On 
Sale  of  So-Called  Egg  Substitutes. 

Section  3  of  Act  193  of  the  Michigan  Public  Acts 
of  1895  is  as  follows; 

“An  article  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  within 
the  meaning  of  this  act  *  *  *  (Fifth)  if  it  is  colored, 

coated,  polished,  bleached  or  powdered  whereby  damage 
or  inferiority  is  concealed,  or  if  by  any  means  it  is  made 
to  appear  better  or  of  greater  value  than  it  really  is.” 

Now,  by  virtue  of  the  authority  vested  in  me  as 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  under  the  Provisions 
of  Act  344,  Public  Acts  of  Michigan,  1917,  it  is  here¬ 
by  held : 

First,  That  the  use  of  artificial  color  in  so-called 
egg  substitutes  is  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  said 
substitutes  appear  better  or  of  greater  value  than  they 
really  are,  that  the  practice  is  in  conflict  with  thp  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  fifth  subdivision  of  Section  3  of  Act 
No.  193  as  heretofore  cited,  and  is  therefore  illegal. 
The  use  of  artificial  color  in  these  preparations  is  pro¬ 
hibited. 

Second,  It  is  further  held  that  the  preparations  in 
question  when  not  made  up  entirely  of  powdered  whole 
eggs,  are  mixtures  and  compounds  within  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  Michigan’s  Food  Law  and  as  such  must  be 
labeled  under  a  distinctive  or  coined  name,  the  word 
“egg”  not  to  be  used  in  the  makeup  or  to  appear  in  the 
coined  or  distinctive  name  given  the  product. 

This  ruling  will  take  effect  April  15th  and  whole¬ 
salers  and  retailers  will  be  given  until  that  date  to 
close  out  stocks  now  on  hand  and  which  are  not  in 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this  regulation. 

In  Witness  Whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand 
and  affixed  the  official  seal  of  the  Department  this 
fifth  day  of  February, ,  nineteen  hundred  eighteen. 

(Signed)  Fred  L.  Woodworth, 

State  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 

Kansas  Also  After  Egg  Substitutes. 

The  food  authorities  of  Kansas:  are  preparing  to 
issue  new  orders  relative  to  the  sale  of  egg  substi¬ 
tutes,  similar  to  the  regulations  now  in  force  in  Ohio, 
which  requires  that  the  word  “Egg”  may  not  be  used 
as  any  part  of  the  name,  or  as  a  syllable  in  the  name 
of  a  product  intended  as  a  substitute  for  eggs,  and 
also  that  no  artificial  coloring  matter  may  be  used. 


Adjusting  America’s  Liquid  Milk  Supply  to 

Suit  Seasonal  Demands 

By  Robert  G.  Soule 


The  problem  of  supply  and  demand  is  one  of  the 
most  important  confronting  the  many  people 
interested  in  supplying  the  millions  of  people 
residing  in  the  cities  of  America  with  dairy  products. 
This  problem  has  been  made  simpler  for  manufactur¬ 
ers  and  dealers  in  butter  and  cheese  by  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  great  systems  of  cold  storage  warehouses, 
but  the  distributors  and  producers'  of  liquid  milk  and 
cream  have  not  heretofore  been  able  to  make  use  of 
this  system  for  carrying  surplus  milk  and  cream  pro¬ 
duced  during  periods  of  the  greatest  production  over 
for  use  during  periods  of  scant  production  and  subse¬ 
quent  shortage. 

This  has  been  due  to  the  nature  of  the  products 
themselves,  the  expense  of  storage  and  the  great  dan¬ 
ger  of  tremendous  losses  due  to  deterioration.  Liquid 
milk  consists  of  approximately  87  per  cent  water  and 
the  balance  butter-fat  and  solids-not-fat.  It  would  be 
indeed,  an  expensive  operation  to  freeze  such  an  article 
for  storage.  It  is  evident  that  any  saving  realized  in 
the  initial  cost  of  the  raw  surplus  product  would  be 
overcome  by  the  storage  charge.  Many  of  our  largest 
ice  cream  manufacturers  have  been  successfully 
placing  frozen  liquid  cream  in  storage  during  the 
months  of  April,  May  and  June,  and  using  it  in  the 
following  October,  November  and  December,  but  this 
has  one  great  disadvantage.  An  ice  cream  manufac¬ 
turer  cannot  foresee  the  weather  conditions  he  is  to 
encounter  and  often  places  more  frozen  cream  in  stor¬ 
age  than  he  needs.  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  sell  this 
product  on  the  market  and  so  he  must  carry  it  over 
to  the  next  season  and  lose  the  advantage  in  cost  on 
which  he  had  figured. 

Thus  we  are  confronted  with  the  problem :  how  can 
we  preserve  the  liquid  milk  supply  during  surplus 
periods  so  that  it  will  not  undergo  any  chemical  change 
but  will  be  the  same  when  we  are  ready  to  use  it  dur¬ 
ing  periods  of  shortage?  Condensing  or  evaporating 
does  not  solve  the  problem.  Condensed  milk  containing 
sugar  differs  in  taste,  composition  and  food  value  from 
natural  cow’s  milk.  Evaporated  milk  is  sterilized  by 
great  heat  and  is  thus  changed  in  flavor  and  nutritive 
value  from  normal  cow’s  milk.  When  reconstituted 
in  water,  powdered  whole  milk  resembles  cow’s  milk 
in  nutritive  value  but  differs  slightly  in  flavor  and  will 
not  keep  indefinitely. 

The  Solution. 

During  the  last  four  months  there  have  been  given 
at  different  places  in  the  United  States  a  number  of 


very  interesting  demonstrations  of  a  process  which 
seems  to  solve  the  problem  we  are  facing  and  has,  as 
well,  many  other  advantages  to  commend  it.  This 
process,  concei\ed  and  developed  some  years  ago,  has 
now  been  brought  to  such  a  state  of  perfection  that  it 
may  truly  be  said  to  be  the  final  and  conclusive  answer 
to  the  milk  distribution  question.  Brought  before  the 
nation’s  dairy  authorities  and  the  leaders  in  the  milk 
and  ice  cream  business,  it  has  received  their  enthu¬ 
siastic  endorsement,  and  its  universal  use  seems  to  be 
only  a  matter  of  time.  Many  large  milk  and  cream 
users  and  ice  cream  makers  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  employing  the  process  and  by 
it  overcoming  most  satisfactorily  the  difficulties  at¬ 
tendant  on  the  varying  supply. 

At  the  1917  National  Dairy  Show,  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  the  process  was  exhibited  jointly  by  the  De 
Laval  Separator  Company  of  New  York  City  and  the 
Merrell-Soule  Company  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and  it 
proved  to  be  the  center  of  attraction.  The  feasibility 
of  this  process,  which  embodies  a  machine  called  an 
‘‘emulsor,”  developed  by  The  De  Laval  Separator 
Company,  makers  of  the  first  centrifugal  cream  sep¬ 
arator,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  makes  use  of  butter  and 
powdered  skimmed  milk — materials  very  easily 
shipped  and  stored — in  the  production  of  normal  milk 
or  cream  of  any  desired  butter-fat  and  solids  content. 

Please  note  the  emphasis  on  the  word  normal,  for  it 
is  this  property  of  the  product  which  gives  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  this  process  its  significance.  Emulsified 
milk  or  cream  is  “manufactured”  in  no  sense,  except 
that  a  mechanical  process  is  used  to  combine  the  com¬ 
ponent  parts  in  exactly  the  same  proportions  as  in 
natural  milk. 

How  the  Emulsor  Was  Developed. 

The  story  of  the  development  of  the  Emulsor  is 
interesting.  One  of  the  De  Laval  Company’s  engi¬ 
neers  some  years  ago  reasoned  that  if  it  were  possible 
to  separate  centrifugally  the  component  parts  of  milk, 
why  could  not  a  centrifugal  machine  be  developed  that 
would  reassemble  these  parts  in  their  natural  condi¬ 
tion  and  proportions— that  would  produce  normal  or 
reconstituted  milk  or  cream?  His  experiments  and 
those  of  his  associate  engineers  resulted  in  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  De  Laval  Emulsor,  a  machine  which 
simply  reverses  the  process  of  separation,  producing 
cream  which  is  in  every  respect  the  same  as  that  sep¬ 
arated  from  natural  milk — a  product  which  has  the 
same  food  value  and  may  be  used  for  the  same  pur- 
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Liquid  Mlik 
2,000  Gais. 
Refrigerator. 


Liquid  Miik 
2,000  Gals. 
Refrigerator. 


Powdered  Skim  Milk 
60,000  Lbs. 

Box  Car. 

V _ 


Butter 
30,000  Lbs. 
Refrigerator. 


Rc'  iva'ent 
4,CC0  Gale.  3.5% 


Equivalent  to 
75,000  Gals.  3.5%  Milk. 


$0.0325  Per  Gal. 


< 


-Total  Freight  Paid  to  Railroad - > 


$138.00  $14,50 

$232.50  Total 
$0.0031  Per  Gal. 
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poses  as  natural  cream.  Emulsified  milk  is  chemically 
the  same  as  the  natural  product,  tastes  the  same  and 
is  just  as  nourishing. 

In  short,  a  cream  or  milk  user  or  ice  cream  manu¬ 
facturer  equipped  with  a  De  Laval  Emulsor  and  sup¬ 
plied  with  sweet  or  salted  butter  and  powdered  milk 
and  water  has  the  equivalent  of  a  dairy  herd  right  in 
his  own  plant.  Moreover,  the  milk  or  cream  thus  pro¬ 
duced  has  a  better  flavor,  is  cleaner  than  the  average 
natural  product  and  has  the  further  advantage  of  be¬ 
ing  properly  pasteurized  incidental  to  emulsification. 
The  cream  whips  and  swells  in  ice  cream-making  ex¬ 
actly  as  does  natural  cream,  and,  by  reason  of  its 
more  uniform  consistency,  produces  a  smoother  and 
more  even  textured  ice  cream  than  can  ordinarily  be 
made  from  natural  cream. 

As  one  commentator  said  not  long  ago,  “the  De 
Laval  Emulsor  brings  the  dairy  herd  to  town.” 

How  the  Emulsor  Does  Its  Work. 

The  De  Laval  Emulsor  is  a  machine  of  the  pedestal 
type,  about  three  feet  high,  and  with  base  measure¬ 
ments  of  about  i6  by  i8  inches.  The  frame  is  oval¬ 
shaped  and  its  upper  part  supports  a  bowl,  or  emulsi¬ 
fier,  which  revolves  at  a  speed  sufficiently  high  to  pro¬ 
duce  instantly  the  emulsion  of  the  component  parts  of 
the  milk. 

The  emulsifier  consists  of  a  series  of  chambered 
steel  discs  or  plates  mounted  one  upon  another  around 
a  central  feed  shaft,  the  construction  being  such  that 
when  these  plates  are  drawn  together  they  do  not 
fit  quite  tight  at  their  circumference,  but  there  is  left 
between  them  a  very  small  clearance  forming  a  cir¬ 
cumferential  orifice  less  than  the  thickness  of  a  thin 


during  the  pasteurizing  and  emulsing  operations,  and 
a  surface  cooler  for  the  purpose  of  cooling  the  emulsi¬ 
fied  milk  or  cream  immediately.  A  smaller  Emulsor 
is  also  manufactured  with  a  capacity  of  25  gallons  per 
hour. 

Product  Properly  Pasteurized. 

The  ingredients,  after  being  properly  pasteurized  at 
a  temperature  of  from  62°  to  75°  Centigrade  (145° 
to  168°  Fahrenheit),  pass  into  the  emulsifier,  which 
throws  them  off  in  the  form  of  a  fine  mist  into  the 
cover  of  the  machine.  Thence  they  are  discharged 
over  the  surface  cooler,  which  eliminates  the  air  that 
has  been  incorporated  during  emulsification  at  the 
pasteurizing  temperature.  In  this  way  any  objection¬ 
able  gases  are  removed  and  the  flavor  of  the  product 
greatly  improved. 

So  much  for  the  process  of  bringing  the  component 
parts  of  milk  back  to  their  normal  state.  Let  us  now 
turn  to  these  component  parts.  As  in  the  case  of  any 
other  food,  the  better  the  quality  of  the  ingredients 
used,  the  better  will  be  the  quality  of  the  milk  or 
cream.  It  is  impossible  to  make  first  quality  cream 
from  poor  materials. 

Wherever  possible,  unsalted  butter  should  be  used, 
as  this  eliminates  the  necessity  of  washing  the  butter- 
fat  in  order  to  remove  the  salt.  During  the  last  few 
years  the  art  of  butter-making  has  developed  so  that 
unsalted  butter  can  now  be  manufactured  and  stored 
with  as  great  safety  as  salt  butter. 

The  powdered  skimmed  milk  used  in  this  process 
must  necessarily  be  perfectly  soluble  and  be  manu¬ 
factured  from  sweet  skimmed  milk  of  high  quality. 
It  must  be  of  such  a  nature  that  when  it  is  dissolved 


sheet  of  paper,  through  which  the  product  emulsified 
between  the  discs  is  discharged. 

The  lower  part  of  the  emulsifier  consists  of  a  clari¬ 
fying  chamber,  where  the  liquid  is  clarified  by  cen¬ 
trifugal  pressure  before  the  actual  work  of  emulsify¬ 
ing  begins.  In  this  chamber  even  the  finest  particles 
of  sediment  are  removed  and  retained. 

In  connection  with  the  Emulsor,  a  mixing  tank  and 
cooler  are  used.  The  illustration  shows  a  complete 
unit,  comprising  an  Emulsor  capable  of  producing  200 
gallons  of  milk  per  hour,  two  iio-gallon  mixing  tanks 
equipped  with  suitable  agitators  to  dissolve  the  pow¬ 
dered  milk  and  butter  and  to  keep  the  mix  agitated 


in  water  and  emulsified  with  the  unsalted  butter,  the 
resulting  milk  or  cream  will  not  have  a  cooked  or  dis¬ 
agreeable  flavor  due  to  high  heat  being  applied  dur¬ 
ing  the  process  of  the  manufacture  of  the  powder. 
The  patented  Spray  Process  owned  by  the  Merrell- 
SoLile  Company  produces  a  powdered  skimmed  milk 
admirably  suited  for  this  purpose.  The  process  is 
being  employed  extensively  by  that  company  and  many 
of  the  large  milk  distributors,  condenseries  and  cream¬ 
eries  which  have  been  granted  licenses  by  the  owners 
of  the  patents.  Powdered  skimmed  milk  consists  of 
95  per  cent  milk  solids-not-fat,  approximately  2  per 
cent  butter-fat  and  3  per  cent  moisture.  It  is  the  most 
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highly  concentrated  form  of  milk  produced,  and  will 
keep  indefinitely  in  dry,  cool  storage.  Cold  storage 
is  not  necessary. 

Combinations  That  May  Be  Used. 

An  excellent  quality  of  milk  or  cream  may  be  made 
from  any  of  the  following  combinations : 

Skimmed  milk  powder — water — butter  (preferably 
uncolored  and  unsalted). 

Whole  milk  powder — water — butter. 

Skimmed  milk — skimmed  milk  powder — butter. 

In  making  cream  for  the  ice  cream  “mix”  any  of 
the  following  combinations  may  be  used ; 

Condensed  skim  milk — water — butter. 

Condensed  whole  milk — water — butter. 

Skimmed  milk — condensed  skimmed  milk — butter. 

Whole  milk — condensed  skimmed  milk — butter. 
Economical  for  Use  in  Hotels  and  Apartment 
Houses. 

It  would  be  a  very  simple  matter  to  install  a  small 
emulsifying  plant  capable  of  taking  care  of  the  milk 
requirements  in  each  apartment,  tenement,  restaurant, 
and  even  grocery  where  milk  is  now  being  sold  or 
consumed.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  an  apartment 
house  in  which  40  one-quart  bottles  of  milk  and  20 
half-pint  bottles  of  cream  are  being  delivered  daily  by 
several  different  milk  dealers  and  contrast  the  neces- 
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sary  energy  and  expense  involved  in  getting  this  milk 
and  cream  to  the  different  families  in  the  apartment 
under  the  present  system  and  by  the  employment  of 
the  Emulsor. 

A  small  emulsifying  plant  capable  of  producing  20 
gallons  of  liquid  milk  an  hour  can  be  installed  at  com- 
])aratively  small  cost.  The  machine  is  extremely  sim¬ 
ple  to  operate  and  can  be  handled  by  any  employe  of 
the  apartment.  Presuming  that  the  milk  delivered  to 
the  tenement  contained  3.6  per  cent  butter-fat  and 
the  cream  30  per  cent  butter-fat,  the  daily  consump¬ 
tion  would  amount  to  pounds  of  unsalted  butter 
and  pounds  of  powdered  skimmed  milk.  It  can 
easily  be  perceived  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
make  daily  delivery  of  these  products — that  one  tub 
of  butter  could  be  delivered  once  a  week  and  pow¬ 
dered  skim  milk  could  be  purchased  in  barrels  when¬ 
ever  necessary.  The  milk  could  either  be  bottled  in 
the  apartment  house  or  delivered  to  each  apartment 
in  individual  containers  furnished  by  the  housewife. 
In  the  case  of  hotels,  restaurants,  soda  fountains,  and 
so  forth,  the  milk  is  now  being  delivered  in  lo-gallon 
cans  daily.  Here  the  distribution  cost  would  be  great¬ 
ly  reduced  by  the  installation  of  an  Emulsor  in  each 
store  or  place  of  business. 


Some  of  the  leading  metropolitan  hotels,  whose  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  obtaining  an  adequate  supply  of  cream  can 
well  be  appreciated,  are  equipped  with  Emulsors,  being 
thus  able  to  provide  their  guests  with  a  fresh  product — 
five  minutes  instead  of  many  hours  old— at  all  seasons 
of  the  year.  So,  too,  in  the  case  of  hospitals,  in  which 
a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh,  sweet  milk  and  cream  of 
any  desired  fat  content  is  vitally  necessary. 

The  difficulties  attending  the  carrying  of  enough 
milk  and  cream  on  board  ships  during  long  voyages  is 
at  once  apparent.  The  practicability  of  the  Emulsor 
in  this  connection  has  been  conclusively  demonstrated. 
The  same  may  be  said  for  any  isolated  settlement,  such 
as  army,  railway  or  construction  camps. 

In  Ice  Cream  Making. 

In  the  case  of  the  soda  fountain  or  restaurant  these 
same  machines  can  be  used  in  the  production  of  ice 
cream.  In  fact,  many  of  the  large  manufacturers 
today  are  using  the  Emulsor  to  improve  the  quality  of 
their  ice  cream.  They  pass  the  entire  ice  cream  “mix” 
except  the  flavoring  material,  such  as  fruits,  through 
the  Emulsor,'  thus  improving  the  flavor  and  aff'ecting  a 
more  uniform  emulsion. 

The  ice  cream  manufacturer  equipped  with  an 
Emulsor  has  the  additional  advantage  of  being  in  a 
position  to  regulate  his  supply  in  accordance  with 
w'eather  conditions.  On  a  hot  day  it  is  possible  for 
him  to  make  up  additional  cream  to  take  care  of  his 
increased  demand,  white  when  the  weather  has  turned 
cold  or  rainy  and  the  demand  has  fallen  oft',  he  does 
not  have  to  stand  a  loss  from  the  souring  of  cream  or 
milk. 

The  same  equipment  which  is  used  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  milk  and  cream  and  for  ice  cream  purposes 
can  also  be  used  in  making  hp  soda  fountain  syrups 
and  confectionery,  as  well  as  custards  and  a  great 
many  emulsions  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  the 
products  being  offered  to  this  class  of  trade.  It  might 
also  be  said  that  this  method  would  be  very  practical 
for  storing  surplus  milk  during  the  summer  and  car¬ 
rying  it  to  make  up  a  low-priced  article  in  the  winter ; 
since  the  price  of  surplus  milk  is  materially  lower  dur¬ 
ing  the  spring  months,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  go 
to  all  the  trouble  of  manufacturing  the  milk  into  but¬ 
ter,  powdered  skimmed  milk  and  water,  and  then  re¬ 
versing  the  operation  and  making  an  emulsion,  thus 
producing  the  normal  milk  and  cream  in  the  city. 

The  great  advantage,  however,  is  gained  by  the  fact 
that  this  milk,  when  produced  in  the  city,  is  practi¬ 
cally  as  fresh  as  milk  taken  direct  from  the  cow.  It 
is  a  known  fact  that  it  is  .very  difficult,  especially  in 
the  poorer  section  of  a  city  such  as  New  York,  for 
the  housewife  to  keep  liquid  milk  in  the  present  day 
manner  from  becoming  sour  before  she  is  ready  to 
use  it. 

Emulsified  Milk  Keeps  Well. 

Frequent  tests  have  been  made  in  which  emulsified 
milk  has  been  held  for  two  or  three  days  at  room  tem¬ 
perature  without  any  perceptible  change  in  the  flavor 
or  great  increase  in  the  acid  content.  It  would  not, 
of  course,  be  the  object  of  the  producers  of  emulsified 
milk  to  advise  the  users  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  use 
ice,  if  for  precautionary  purposes  only,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  is  clear  that  the  sale  of  freshly-made  milk  would 
be  a  great  advantage,  especially  during  the  warm 
summer  months.  Incidentally,  we  are  at  present 
threatened  with  a  shortage  of  ammonia,  which  may 
cause  great  distress  by  making  it  impossible  for  us  to 
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manufacture  ice.  This  will,  of  course,  have' a  direct 
bearing  on  the  milk  distribution  system. 

In  considering  this  method  of  milk  production  and 
distribution  we  must,  of  course,  take  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  cost  of  the  materials  and  the  resulting  cost  of 
the  liquid  milk  in  the  city.  As  the  price  of  the  two 
principal  materials  used,  namely  unsalted  butter  and 
powdered  skimmed  milk,  varies  at  dififerent  times  of 
the  year,  it  will  be  necessary  to  adjust  the  cost  of  the 
emulsified  milk  accordingly.  In  the  two  tables  given 
below  the  cost  of  milk  containing  3.6  per  cent  butter- 
fat  and  the  correct  proportion  of  solids-not-fat,  and  a 
normal  cream  containing  30  per  cent  butter-fat  are 
given  in  such  form  that  one  may  immediately  ascer¬ 
tain  the  cost  of  each  product  at  the  varying  prices  for 
the  two  raw  materials. 


Cost  of  Quart  of  3.6  Per  Cent  Milk  in  Cents  When 
Cost  of  Butter  and  Powder  Is  Known. 

. - —COST  OF  POWDERED  SKIMMED  MILK - , 

(In  cents  per  pound.) 


* 

35 

30 

75 

13-75 

12.75 

70 

13-30 

12.30 

65 

12.85 

11.85 

60 

12.40 

1 1.40 

55 

11-95 

10.95 

50 

11.50 

10.50 

45 

11.05 

10.05 

40 

10.60 

9.60 

35 

10.15 

9-15 

30 

9.70 

8.70 

28  26  ,  24 

12.35  11-95  11-55 

11.90  11.50  II. 10 

11.45  11-05  10.65 
1 1. 00  10.60  10.20 
10.55  10.15  9-75 
10. 10  9.70  9.30 
9.65  9.25  8.85 
9.20  8.80  8.40 
8.75  8.35  7.95 

8.30  7.90  7.50 


22  20  15 

1 1. 1 5  10.75  9.95 
10.70  10.39  9-30 
10.25  9.85  8.81 

9.80  9.40  8.40 

9-35  .  8.95  7-95 
8.90  8.50  7.50 
8.45  8.05  7.05 

8.00  7.60  6.60 
7-55  7-15  6.15 
7.10  6.70  5.70 


*Cost  of  butter  per  pound  (cents). 


Cost  of  Quart  of  30  Per  Cent  Cream  in  Cents  When 
Cost  of  Butter  and  Powder  Is  Known. 


■COST  OF  POWDERED  SKIMMED- 
MILK. 

(In  cents  per  pound.) 


* 

35 

30 

25 

20 

15 

75 

59-75 

59-25 

58.75 

58.25 

57-75 

70 

56.05 

55-55 

55-05 

54.55 

54.05 

65 

52.30 

51.80 

51-30 

50.80 

50-30 

60 

48.55 

48.05 

47-55 

47-05 

46.55 

55 

44.80 

44-30 

43-80 

43-30 

42.80 

50 

41.05 

40.55 

40.05 

39-55 

39-05 

45 

37-30 

36.80 

36.30 

35-80 

35-30 

40 

33-55 

33-05 

32.55 

32-05 

31-55 

35  . 

29.80 

29-30 

28.80 

28.30 

27.80 

30 

26.05 

25-55 

25-05 

24-55 

24-05 

*Cost  of  butter  per  pound  (cents). 

To  these  costs  of  raw  materials  must  necessarily  be 
added  overhead  charges,  labor,  power,  etc:  These 
items  also  will  vary  in  accordance  with  the  conditions 
in  which  the  emulsifying  unit  is  being  operated. 
Health  Authorities  Endorse  Process. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  those  acquainted  with  the 
Department  of  Health  in  New  York  City  to  know  the 
stand  being  taken  by  this  department  with  reference 
to  the  sale  of  emulsified  milk  and  cream  in  New  York. 
Some  20  or  30  members  of  the  Department  of  Food 
and  Drugs  have  been  present  at  demonstration  runs 
held  for  their  benefit,  and  it  is  the  frank  opinion  of 
these  representatives  that  emulsified  milk  and  cream 
are  bound  to  solve  many  of  the  problems  now  con¬ 
fronting  the  officials  and  people  of  New  York  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  securing  of  an  adequate,  pure  and 
economical  milk  supply. 


Following  is  a  copy  of  the  report  made  by  Dr.  IM.  C. 
Shroeder,  of  the  New'  York  Department  of  Health, 
covering  bacterial  analyses  of  the  emulsified  milk  and 
cream  produced  at  the  demonstrating  plant  of  the 
Merrell-Soule  Company. 

RESEARCH. 

Bacterial  analysis  of  synthetic  milk. 

The  following  data  are  the  results  of  the  bacterial 
analysis  of  the  samples  of  synthetic  milk  taken  at  the 
Merrell-Soule  Plant,  139  Franklin  Street,  on  January 


29,  1918: 

No.  I — Powdered  skimmed  milk .  25,800  gr. 

No.  2 — Unsalted  market  butter . 171,000  gr. 

No.  3 — Water  from  tank . 216,000  cc. 

Nb.  4 — Powdered  skimmed  milk  and  water, 

145  Fahr .  2,900  cc. 

30  PER  CENT  CREAM. 

No.  5 — Pasteurized  product  from  tank .  1,700  cc. 

No.  6 — Pasteurized  and  emulsified  product.  1,200  cc. 
No.  7 — Pasteurized,  emulsified  and  cooled 

product  .  1,100  cc. 

4  PER  CENT  WHOLE  MILK. 

No.  8 — Emulsified  pxoduct,  146  Fahr.  .....  2,050  cc. 

No.  9 — Emulsified  and  cooled  product .  2,200  cc. 

Other  Processes  Tried. 


Various  processes  other  than  that  herein  described 
have  been  devised  and  are  being  used  in  the  attempt  to 
produce  milk  and  cream  from  their  component  parts, 
but  each  of  these  methods  possesses  features  which 
makes  its  use  less  desirable  and  in  many  instances  im¬ 
practicable.  Some  of  these  processes  subject  the  cream 
to  unsanitary  air  or  steam  jets,  while  others  make  use 
of  various  other  devices.  Whatever  may  be  said  for 
milk  or  cream  produced  by  these  machines,  it  is  ad¬ 
mittedly  abnormal.  The  De  Laval  Emulsor  is  the 
only  machine  which  produces  normal  milk  or  cream, 
to  which  nothing  has  been  added  and  nothing  taken 
away,  either  as  to  bulk  or  proportions. 

The  De  Laval  Emulsor,  it  would  appear,  is  the  bal¬ 
ance  wheel  of  the  milk  distribution  situation.  Its 
importance  can  hardly  be  overestimated. 


Dr.  Blanck  Takes  Dr.  Caspari’s  Place. 

The  vacancy  in  the  Maryland  State  Board  of 
Health,  occasioned  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Charles  Cas- 
pari,  has  been  finally  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Dr. 
F.  C.  Blanck,  formerly  of  the  Food  Division.  L’nited 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  Food  and  Drug 
Commissioner  of  Maryland.  Doctor  Blanck  is  a  na¬ 
tive  of  Baltimore  and  a  graduate  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University  and  was  for  a  number  of  years  at  the  head 
of  the  Food  and  Dairy  Division  of  the  Baltimore 
Health  Department. 


Dr.  H.  L.  Russell  Joins  Food  Administration. 

A  recent  addition  to  the  staff"  of  the  Food  Admin¬ 
istration  is  Dr.  H.  L.  Russell,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  director  of  the  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Dr. 
Russell  will  serve  as  a  connecting  link  between  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  handling  production  problems.  He 
will  also,  by  consent  of  the  Department  and  of  the 
Federal  Food  Administrators  in  the  various  states, 
connect  the  work  of  the  Food  .Administration  with  the 
extension  agencies  of  the  agricultural  colleges. 


The  New  Buhl  Patented  Dryer 

By  Kenneth  Lockett 


At  the  present  time  when  the  entire  country  is 
striving  to  conserve  its  resources  not  only  in 
raw  materials,  but  also  in  transportation  and  in 
storage  facilities,  a  description  of  the  New  Buhl  Pat¬ 
ented  Dryer,  manufactured  by  The  G.  A.  Buhl  Com¬ 
pany  of  Chicago  should  be  of  general  interest  along 
the  line  of  increasing  storage  facilities.  With  this 
machine  it  is  possible  to  reduce  successfully  to  a  pow¬ 
dered  form  such  delicate  substances  as  full  or 
skimmed  milk,  buttermilk,  beef  blood,  eggs,  gelatines, 
etc. 

This  Dryer  removes  the  water  from  fluid  substances 
without  injury  to  their  chemical  composition,  reduc¬ 
ing  them  to  trie  form  of  a  powder  which  is  absolutely 
resoluble  and  which  will  keep  i'ldefinitely  without  re¬ 
frigeration  or  the  use  of  sealed  containers. 

The  principal  difficulties  encountered  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  processes  in  use  at  the  present  time  are  due  to 
the  presence  of  air  which  causes  certain  chemical 
actions  during  the  drying,  and  to  the  injury  to  the 
material  by  the  heat  employed. 

To  appreciate  the  remarkable  results  obtained  with 
the  Buhl  Dryer  three  things  must  be  born  in  mind : 
first,  steam  at  atmospheric  pressure  is  dry  if  the  tem¬ 
perature  is  kept  above  212°  F. ;  second,  albumen  and 
similarly  delicate  substances  when  dry  can  be  sub¬ 
jected  without  injury  to  much  higher  temperature 


than  when  in  the  wet  state;  third,  the  operation  of  this 
plant  as  a  closed  system  using  superheated  steam  as 
a  drying  medium  makes  it  impossible  for  air  to  come 
in  contact  with  tlie  material  until  it  is  removed  in  its 
dry  form. 

With  the  above  facts  in  mind  the  following  de¬ 
scription  of  the. plant  and  its  operation  will  be  readily, 
understood. 

The  plant  is  of  the  spray  type,  the  principal  parts 
being,  heater  (which  can  be  arranged  for  steam,  flue 
gases  from  the  chimney,  or  an  independent  furnace 
for  coal,  coke  or  oil),  spray  chamber  with  atomizers, 
fan,  collection  chamber  with  discharge  mechanism  for 
continuously  removing  the  dry  product,  return  pipe 
with  exhaust  outlet  for  the  excess  steam,  and  the 
pump  for  the  atomizers. 

The  operation  of  the  plant  is  extremely  simple  and 
when  once  the  plant  is  started  it  can  be  run  continu¬ 
ously  for  any  length  of  time. 

The  heater  is  first  brought  up  to  a  proper  operating 
temperature  and  the  fan  then  set  in  motion.  The 
whole  system  is  full  of  air,  which  is  circulated  by  the 
fan  through  the  heater,  spray  chamber,  collection 
chamber  and  back  through  the  return  pipe.  As  soon 
as  the  air  has  become  thoroughly  heated  (which  only 
requires  a  few  minutes)  water  is  introduced  through 
the  atomizers  by  means  of  the  pump.  This  water, 
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coming  in  contact,  in  its  finely-divided  state,  with  the 
heated  air  is  at  once  volatilized,  thus  increasing  the 
volume  and  pressure  in  the  system.  This  excess  vol¬ 
ume  is  allowed  to  escape  through  the  exhaust  open¬ 
ing,  thereby  keeping  the  inside  of  the  plant  at  atmos¬ 
pheric  pressure.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  escap¬ 
ing  vapor  at  first  will  be  part  air  and  part  steam,  so 
that  after  the  plant  has  run  for  £  few  minutes  all  of 
the  air  will  have  been  expelled  and  nothing  will  remain 
but  steam  which  is  superheated  by  being  drawn 
through  the  heater. 

When  this  condition  is  reached  the  liquid  to  be 
dried  is  sprayed  into  the  spray  chamber  through  the 
atomizers.  The  water  in  the  liquid  is  immediately 
turned  into  steam  by  contact  with  the  circulating  su¬ 
perheated  steam,  the  plant  being  so  regulated  that  the 
resulting  steam  is  kept  at  a  temperature  above  212° 
E.  (Actually  about  220°  E.)  The  dry  product  thus 
formed  is  carried  in  suspension  by  the  steam  until  it 
reaches  the  collection  chamber  where  it  is  separated 
out  and  continuously  removed  bv  the  discharge  mech¬ 
anism.  The  steam  (at  approximately  220°  E.)  passes 
out  through  the  return  pipe.  The  excess  escapes 
through  the  exhaust  opening  and  the  balance  is  drawn 
through  the  heater  where  it  is  superheated  and  then 
recirculated,  making  the  process  continuous. 

The  evaporation  of  the  moisture  in  the  liquid  is  so 
rapid  that  the  solid  particles  are  actually  cooled  and 
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as  they  are  immediately  removed  from  the  collection 
chamber  (the  actual  time  trom  atomizer  to  point  of 
discharge  being  less  than  three  seconds)  they  have  no 
chance  of  being  heated  enough  to  be  injured. 

The  cost  of  evaporation  is  reduced  to  a  minimum 
as  the  heat  required  is  only  that  v/hich  is  actually  nec¬ 
essary  to  evaporate  the  moisture  in  the  material  to 
be  dried,  no  heat  being  lost  except  a  small  amount 
due  to  radiation.  The  steam  exhausted  from  the  ma¬ 
chine  (being  at  atmospheric  pressure  and  approxi¬ 
mately  220°  F.)  can  be  used  in  precondensing  appara¬ 
tus,  thus  further  reducing  the  cost  of  operation. 

Summing  up  the  important  features  of  this  new 
Dryer  we  have ; 

(1)  A  closed  plant  capable  of  being  operated  contin¬ 
uously  and  in  which  the  material  is  dried  in  “an  at¬ 
mosphere  of  its  own  vapor,”  no  air  coming  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  material  until  it  is, removed  in  its  dry 
state. 

(2)  The  production  of  a  product  in  powdered  form 
which  has  in  no  way  been  changed  from  the  original 
substance  excepting  that  the  water  has  been  removed, 
and  which  is  absolutely  resoluble. 

(3)  The  loss  of  dried  product  reduced  to  a  negligible 
quantity. 

(4)  A  low  cost  per  pound  of  dry  product  produced. 


The  Yellow  Color  of  Cream  and  Butter. 

Experiments  recently  concluded  at  the  Missouri 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  have  cleared  up  a 
great  many  points  about  yellow  and  white  butter  that 
have  hitherto  been  little  understood,  says  L.  S.  Palmer 
in  circular  74  of  the  experiment  station.  Among  other 
things,  the  natural  yellow  coloring  matter  has  been 
identified  and  the  cause  of  its  variation  discovered. 
The  experiments  have  made  it  possible  to  determine 
in  advance  when  a  cow  may  be  expected  to  produce 
yellow  colored  products.  In  fact,  the  whole  question 
of  the  natural  yellow  color  of  dairy  products  can  no\v 
be  put  on  a  scientific  basis.  A  brief  summary  of  the 
work  and  some  of  its  practical  applications  are  set 
forth. 

“General  observation  for  many  years  has  shown  that  plenty 
of  fresh  green  forage  for  the  dairy  cow  means  yellow  cream 
and  butter.  The  general  belief  has  been  that  nature  provides 
the  materials  in  the  grass  out  of  which  the  cow  can  in  some 
way  manufacture  the  yellow  color  for  the  milk.  It  was  found, 
however,  that  a  very  simple  relation  exists  between  the  feed 
and  the  color  of  the  cream  and  butter.  Instead  of  nature 
providing  the  materials  for  the  cow  to  work  with,  it  was 
found  that  nature  provides  the  coloring  matter  itself.  Fresh 
green  feeds  of  all  kinds  are  rich  in  yellow  pigments,  or  color¬ 
ing  matters,  which  are  covered  to  the  eye  by  the  green  color 
of  the  plants,  which  is  called  chlorophyll.  There  are  two 
classes  of  the  yellow  pigments  found  accompanying  the 
chlorophyll.  One  of  these  is  called  carotin,  the  name  being 
taken  from  the  pigment  of  the  carrot,  where  it  was  first  dis¬ 
covered  by  scientists  over  one  hundred  years  ago.  The  other 
class  of  yellow  pigments  is  called  xanthophyll.  The  latter  is 
really  the  more  abundant  of  the  two  yellow  pigments  in  green 
plants.  A  study  of  the  yellow  pigment  of  butter  showed  that 
it  was  identical  with  the  carotin  of  the  green  feeds  and  of 
carrots.  This  result  indicated  that  the  lack  of  yellow  color 
in  cream  and  butter  when  feeding  certain  feeds  was  probably 
due  to  the  fact  that  these  feeds  contained  little  or  no  carotin. 
This  was  found  to  be  the  case.  It  must  be  said,  however,  that 
the  feeds  very  rich  in  carotin  did  not  produce  as  yellow  prod¬ 
ucts  in  the  case  of  Holstein,  Shorthorn,  and  Ayshire  cows  as 
they  did  in  the  case  of  Jerseys.  All  the  breeds  were  alike. 


however,  in  producing  white  cream  and  butter  on  the  carotin- 
poor  rations. 

“There  are  relatively  few  feeds  that  furnish  an  abundance 
of  carotin  for  the  cream  and  butter,  and  of  these  there  is  only 
one  that  cows  ordinarily  receive  as  their  sole  ration,  namely, 
pasture  grass.  These  are  the  feeds  that  contain  the  greatest 
amount  of  carotin  and  impart  to  the  cream  and  butter  its 
deepest  color.  They  are  the  summer  feeds.  The  winter  feeds 
in  nearly  every  case  are  the  feeds  that  contain  little  or  no 
carotin. 

“Considering  the  whole  question  of  the  relation  of  the  feed 
to  the  color  of  cream  and  butter,  it  does  not  appear  possible 
for  the  dairy  farmer  to  materially  help  the  usual  white  con¬ 
dition  of  his  cream  and  butter  during  the  winter  months  by 
feeding  the  cow  any  special  feeds.  Although  it  might  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  select  a  ration  that  would  help  in  this  respect,  it  is 
very  doubtful  if  it  would  be  an  economical  thing  to  do. 
The  consumer  must  be  satisfied  with  the  naturally  colorless 
condition  of  his  cream  during  the  winter;  and  the  butter- 
maker  must  use  some  butter  color  at  this  season  of  the  year 
if  he  wishes  to  have  yellow  butter. 

“The  popular  belief  that  color  and  richness  in  dairy  products 
are  synonymous  has  led  many  people  to  assume  that  the  high 
color  obtained  when  cows  first  go  onto  pasture  in  the  spring 
indicates  a  very  great  increase  in  the  amount  of  fat  in  the 
milk.  These  beliefs  have  no  foundation.  The  yellow  color 
of  milk  and  cream  is  due,  of  course,  to  the  fat  in  the  milk 
which  carries  the  yellow  pigment.  There  is  no  general  rela¬ 
tion,  however,  between  the  amount  of  color  in  the  milk  and 
cream  and  the  amount  of  fat  in  these  products.  The  only 
certain  way  to  tell  the  amount  of  fat  in  milk  is  by  the  well 
known  Babcock  test.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  instead  of  cows 
giving  a  low  per  cent  of  fat  in  the  winter  when  the  fat  is 
usually  naturally  colorless,  it  has  been  definitely  demonstrated 
that  cows  on  the  average  give  a  higher  per  cent  of  fat  during 
the  winter  than  they  do  in  the  spring  and  summer. 

“The  belief  in  the  relation  of  the  color  of  dairy  products 
to  their  quality  has  been  extended  to  include  the  butter,  and 
the  public  now  demands  a  yellow  product  from  the  creamery 
throughout  the  year.  It  appears  that  this  demand  has  no 
foundation  as  long  as  the  other  qualities  of  the  butter  are 
normal,  except  that  the  yellow  product  is  undoubtedly  more 
pleasing  to  the  eye.  There  is  no  relation  between  either  the 
taste_  or  the  nutritious  qualities  and  the  color  of  the  butter, 
and  it  mair  be  stated  in  addition  that  white  butter  is  just  as 
natural  as  yellow  butter.’’ 
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RETAIL  price: 


CEREAL  PRODUCTS 

Wheat  Flour,  War  Std.,  49  Ib.  bag  . 

Rye  Flour,  Std.,  24^0  Ib.  bag . 

Graham  Flour,  10  lb.  bag . 

Corn  Starch,  lb . 

Corn  Flour,  5  lb,  bag . 

Corn  Meal,  Ib . . 

Barley  Flour,  lb . 

Oat  Meal,  lb . 

Oats,  Rolled,  Bulk,  lb . 

Rice  Flour,  lb . 

Buckwheat  Flour,  lb . 

Hominy  Grits,  lb . . 

Armour’s  Oats,  1  lb.  4  oz . 

Purity  Oats,  1  lb . 

Quaker  Oats,  1  lb.  4  oz . 

Rice,  Fancy,  Head,  lb . 

Barley,  Pearled,  lb . 

Bread,  lb .  . 

Crackers,  Graham,  lb.  . , . 

Crackers,  Oatmeal,  lb . 

Macaroni,  lb . 

SUGAR,  SYRUP  AND  MISC. 

Granulated  Sugar,  lb . 

Corn  Syrup,  10  lb.  pail . 

Comb  Honey,  lb . 

Cocoa,  Bulk,  lb . 

Eggs,  fresh  gathered,  firsts,  doz . 

Milk,  qt . 

Cheese,  American  Cheddar,  lb . 

FATS 

Bacon,  Sliced,  lb . 

Creamery  Butter,  Fancy,  !b . 

Pure  Leaf  Lard,  lb . 

Oleomargarine,  Uncolored,  lb . 

Nut  Margarine,  Uncolored,  lb . 

Italian  or  Spanish  Olive  Oil,  qt . 

Cottonseed  Oil,  qt . 

Corn  Oil,  qt . . . 

Peanut  Oil,  qt . 

Peanut  Butter,  lb . 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Evaporated  Apples,  lb . 

Evaporated  Peaches,  lb . 

Canned  Peaches,  No.  Std.,  29  oz... 
Canned  Pineapples,  No.  2}^,  Std.,  30  oz. 

Raisins,  Seeded,  per  pkg.,  15  oz . 

Prunes.  Medium  Size,  lb . 

White  Potatoes,  lb . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  lb .  . 

•  Onions,  lb . . 

Navy  Beans,  dry,  lb . 

String  Beans,  Cnd.,  No.  2,  Std.,  19  oz.  . . . 

Corn,  Canned,  No.  2,  Std.,  20  oz . 

Peas,  Canned,  No.  2,  Std.,  20  oz . 

Split  Peas,  lb . 

Peanuts,  unshelled,  lb . 

Tomatoes,  Cnd.,  No.  3,  Std.,  33  oz . 

Cabbage,  lb.  . . 

Beets,  lb . 

Turnips,  lb . 

MEATS  AND  FISH 

Beef,  Round  Steak,  lb . 

Veal  Cutlets,  lb . . 

Leg  of  Mutton,  lb . 

Leg  of  Lamb,  Ib . 

Pork  Chops,  lb . 

Ham,  Sliced,  medium  fat,  lb . 

Chickens,  Broilers,  lb . 

Salt  Cod,  lb .  . 

Salt  Mackerel,  lb . 

Halibut,  lb . 

Salmon,  fresh,  lb . 

Salmon,  canned.  No.  1,  tall,  1  lb . 
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Robert  G.  Gould,  Editor, 

American  Food  Journed,  Chicago,  Ill. 


Chicago,  February  23,  1918. 


Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  finished  reading  the  article,  “Fraudulent  Egg  Sub¬ 
stitutes,”  on  page  73,  of  the  February  number  of  “THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL.” 

It  would  seem  from  the  analyses  submitted  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  manufacturers  of  these  so-called  substitutes  are  guilty  of  the  rankest  kind  of 
fraud — that  devious  commercial  process  of  leading  the  unsuspecting  consumer  to  believe 
that  he  is  getting  something  other  and  different,  something  better,  if  you  please,  than 
he  is  really  obtaining,  and  at  the  same  time  charging  an  outrageous  price  for  the 
inferior  substitute. 


Of  all  forms  of  fraud,  that  which  pertains  to  foodstuffs  is  deserving  of  the 
least  sympathy;  for,  whatever  we  put  into  our  stomachs,  to  a  large  extent  determines  our 
capacity  for  mental  or  physicial  work. 

These  damnable  hyenas  who  seek  to  capitalize  the  well-being  of  the  con¬ 
suming  public,  ought  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  authorities  and  punished  to  the  extent  of  the 
law,  for  there  must  be  some  law  to  reach  them.  Without  venturing  an  opinion,  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  the  Truthful  Advertising  law  ought  to  fit  the  case,  but  so  long 
as  some  of  our  dirty  newspapers  will  take  almost  any  money  that  is  offered  them  for  space — 
and  1  am  sorry  to  say  that  too  many  publishers  openly  wink  at  abuses  of  this  kind — 

I  very  much  fear  it  will  be  hard  to  invoke  the  law  through  our  courts  so  as  to  reach 
these  vendors  of  trash  under  a  pleasant -sounding  title. 

The  U.  S.  Food  Control  law  aims,  among  other  things,  to  stop  “profiteering” 
in  all  kinds  of  foodstuffs,  and  1  believe  some  benefit  has  been  secured  under  its  oper¬ 
ations  to  this  end.  Now,  can  you  conceive  a  worse  profiteer  th2ui  these  jackals  who 
undertake  to  foist  their  nostrums  and  substitutes  upon  an  unsuspecting  public  under  a 
claim  which  cannot  in  fact  be  substantiated?  I  insist  that  my  query  is  pertinent,  and 
1  would  like  to  see  what  Mr.  Hoover  and  his  staff  of  able  assistants  would  have  to 
say  in  answer  to  the  point-blank  application  of  the  law  to  this  very  matter. 

O,  yes,  I  hear  somebody  say  that  I  am  denouncing  these  egg  substitutes 
because  they  are  likely  to  affect  the  consumption  of  hens’  eggs  in  which  our  trade  are 
directly  interested.  Hold  your  tongue  just  a  moment!  We  would  object  to  the  fraud  even  if 
it  were  being  attempted  by  our  own  people,  because  we  realize  that  no  business  worth¬ 
while  can  spring  from  fraud  or  be  tinged  with  it.  Never  mind  about  hens’  eggs — that 
czm  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  at  issue,  for  there  is  no  substitute  for  eggs — 
the  real  eggs.  See  Sherman  on  “Food  Products,”  as  well  as  other  leading  authori¬ 
ties.  Moreover,  hens’  eggs  have  always  been,  are  now,  and  will  ever  be,  SOLD  ON 
THEIR  MERITS.  Nor  is  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  try  to  increase  egg  consumption 
by  knocking  other  good  foods. 

WE  SAY  STOP  FRAUD  IN  THE  MAKING  AND  SELLING  OF  ALL 
KINDS  OF  FOODSTUFFS. 


Very  truly  yours, 


W.  T.  SEIBELS. 


Experimental  Formulae  for  Victory  Bread 


The  United  States  Food  Administration  has  been 
asked  by  bakers  and  others  for  formulae  for  bak¬ 
ing  Victory  bread,  the  name  that  has  been  given 
by  the  Food  Administration  to  bread  containing  twenty 
per  cent  or  more  of  wheat  flour  substitutes.  Because  of 
the  differences  in  methods  and  equipment  used  by 
bakers  and  in  the  availability  of  wheat  flour  substi¬ 
tutes  and  other  ingredients  in  different  localities,  the 
Food  Administration  has  decided  to  recommend  no 
specific  formulae. 

The  Food  Administration  has,  however,  been  fur¬ 
nished  formulae  by  a  number  of  bakers  who  have  used 
them  successfully  in  the  commercial  production  of 
mixed  cereal  breads  and  it  is  glad  to  give  inquirers  the 
benefit  of  the  experience  of  these  bakers.  The  individ¬ 
ual  baker  is,  however,  advised  to  use  these  formulae 
only  as  guides ;  to  experiment  for  himself  and,  as  a  pa¬ 
triotic  duty,  to  exert  his  skill  to  the  utmost  in  making 
his  own  Victory  bread  as  attractive  and  palatable  as 
possible. 

The  list  of  wheat  flour  substitutes  includes  bran, 
shorts  and  middlings,  corn  flour,  cornmeal,  edible 
cornstarch,  hominy,  corn  grits,  barley  flour,  rolled 
oats,  oatmeal,  rice,  rice  flour,  buckwheat  flour,  potato 
flour,  sweet  potato  flour,  milo,  kafir  and  feteria  flours 
and  meals,  casava,  taro  and  banana  flours,  soya  bean 
meal,  peanut  meal  and  other  products  of  a  similar  na¬ 
ture.  Potatoes  may  also  be  used,  but  on  account  of 
their  high  moisture  content,  four  pounds  of  potatoes 
must  be  taken  as  the  equivalent  of  one  pound  of  the 
substitutes  required. 

Bread  made  of  graham  flour  or  so-called  whole¬ 
wheat  flour,  which  contains  twenty  per  cent  or  more 
of  bran,  shorts  and  middlings  may  be  termed  Victory 
bread.  Bakers  need  no  instructions  regarding  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  latter  type  of  bread. 

It  is  expected  that  the  substitutes  used  will  vary 
with  the  locality.  Bakers  are  advised  to  use  substi¬ 
tutes  locally  produced,  where  possible,  in  Order  that 
they  may  obtain  themi  at  the  lowest  cost  and  with  the 
least  tran.sportation. 

The  formulae  which  follow  give  suggestions  for 
the  use  of  only  the  most  plentiful  of  these  substitutes, 
but  the  skillful  baker  will  undoubtedly  be  able  to  apply 
them  as  a  guide  in  using  other  substitutes  if  they  hap¬ 
pen  to  be  locally  available.  Many  valuable  formulae 
for  the  baking  of  mixed  flour  bread  will  also  be  found 
in  the  pages  of  current  bakers’  journals.  Bakers  will 
benefit  the  trade  at  large  by  reporting  the  result  of 
their  experiments  to  their  trade  associations  and  jour¬ 
nals. 

Mixture  of  Cornmeal  and  Wheat  Flour. 

CORN  FLOUR,  EDIBLE  CORNSTARCH,  CORN  GRITS. 


Pounds 

Cornmeal  .  40 

Wheat  flour  .  156 

Sugar  .  3 

Salt  .  3y2 

Water,  approximately  .  123 

Yeast  .  2 

^Shortening  .  1% 

fMilk  . As  desired 


Mixture  of  Oatmeal  and  Wheat  Flour. 

ROLLED  OR  CRUSHED  OATS. 


Oatmeal  . . . 
Wheat  flour 

Sugar  . 

Salt  . 


Water,  approximately 

Yeast  . 

*Shortening  . 


fMilk 


As 


Pounds 
.  40 
.  156 
.  3 

314 
.  127 
.  214 

.  1% 

desired 


Mixture  of  Barley  Flour  and  Wheat  Flour. 


Pounds 

Barley  flour  .  40 

Wheat  flour  .  156 

Sugar  .  3 

Salt  .  3y2 

Water,  approximately  .  120 

Yeast  .  214 

^Shortening  .  114 

fMilk  . As  desired 


Mixture  of  Rice  Flour  and  Wheat  Flour. 


Pounds 

Rice  flour  . ’ .  40 

Wheat  flour  .  156 

Sugar  .  3 

Salt  . 3y2 

Water,  approximately  . . .  .  123 

Yeast  .  2 

^Shortening  .  114 

fMilk  . As  desired 


*Shortening'  may  be  entirely  eliminated  if  desired. 

tWhen  milk  is  used  proper  deductions  should  be  made  for  the 
water  contained  therein. 

To  enable  the  baker,  who  has  not  been  using  wheat  flour 
substitutes,  an  opportunity  to  study  the  effect  of  these 
substitutes  on  the  method  of  mixing,  handling,  fermenting, 
and  “proofing”  of  the  doughs,  it  will  be  found  desirable  to 
begin  with  one  quarter  the  amount  of  substitutes  called  for 
in  the  above  formulae  and  gradually  increase  the  amount 
until  the  full  20  per  cent,  or  forty  pounds  of  substitutes  to 
156  pounds  of  wheat  flour,  is  being  successfully  used. 

All  the  wheat  flour  substitutes  named  in  the  formulae 
accelerate  the  fermentation  of  the  dough.  The  best  results 
may  therefore  be  obtained  by  not  working  the  doughs  as  long 
as  usual.  No  definite  time  of  fermentation  can  be  prescribed 
as  the  first  “rise”  will  vary  with  the  quality  of  the  flour, 
the  amount  of  substitute  used,  the  temperature  of  the  room 
and  of  the  dough,  the  strength  of  the  yeast  and  other  factors 

But  assuming  that  a  dough  is  started  at  from  80  to  82 
degrees  F.,  a  four  hour  fermentation  will  suffice.  This  will 
be  divided  approximately  as  follows  : 

2  hours  45  minutes  for  the  first  punch, 

45  minutes  for  the  second  punch, 

30  minutes  to  the  bench. 

The  “proofing”  should  not  exceed  45  minutes  in  order  to 
allow  sufficient  “spring”  in  the  oven. 

Corn  flour  or  meal  as  well  as  oat  products  absorb  larger 
quantities  of  water  than  does  wheat  flour.  The  tendency  will 
be  to  use  less  water  than  is  essential  to  produce  the  best  fer¬ 
mentation  and  the  best  expansion.  The  baker  should  begin, 
therefore,  by  using  smaller  quantities  of  the  wheat  flour  sub¬ 
stitute  than  are  prescribed  in  the  above  formulae,  increasing 
the  amount  of  the  substitute  as  well  as  the  amounts  of  water, 
yeast,  etc.,  until  he  obtains  the  proper  results  for  his  par¬ 
ticular  conditions. 

The  “proofing”  of  the  doughs  in  the  pans  should  be  carried 
on  with  plenty  of  moist  steam. 

The  moisture  retaining  qualities  of  the  loaf  may  be  im¬ 
proved  by  scalding  approximately  20  pounds  of  the  wheat 
flour  substitute  to  the  barrel  of  flour  with  40  pounds  (8  gal¬ 
lons)  of  hot  water  and  allowing  it  to  cool  before  mixing  it 
with  the  dough. 

When  a  “sponge”  is  made,  the  wheat  flour  substitute  should 
be  added  to  the  “sponge”  and  this  should  be  medium  soft  to 
obtain  the  best  results.  These  wheat  flour  substitutes  retain 
the  moisture  in  the  loaf  longer  than  will  wheat  flour.  They 
will  normally  yield  an  increased  amount  of  bread  due  to  their 
higher  absorption  of  water  and  will  reduce  the  amount  of 
yeast  and  shortening  necessary,  or  the  time  of  fermentation. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS  , 

'•  ■  I.  ^ 

FOOD  IN  WAR'  TIME.— By  Graham  Lusk,  Ph.  D., 
Sc.  D.,  F.  R.  S.  (Edin.),  Professor  of  Physiology, 
Cornell  University  Medical  College,  New  York 
City.  W.  B.  Saunders  Company,  Philadelphia  and 
London.  46  pp.  Cloth,  $0.50  net. 

The  author  of  this  small  but  important  book  is  well 
known  to  the  readers  of  this  Journal.  In  this  timely 
book  he  has  condensed  into  the  smallest  space  com¬ 
patible  with  clarity  a  large  proportion  of  our  total 
knowledge  of  foods  and  feeding.  Starting  with  a 
rational  explanation  of  the  apparent  paradox  of  the 
long-established  Italian  peasant  diet  of  corn  meal, 
olive  oil  and  green  stuffs — the  green  stuffs  supplying 
Dr.  McCollum’s  “fat  soluble  A,’’  otherwise  known  as 
vitamines — Dr.  Lusk  lays  low  the  old  canard  against 
the  use  of  corn,  brings  out  vividly  the  need  for  milk 
in  the  diet,  differentiates  between  oleomargarines  and 
nut  margarines,  pays  his  respects  to  the  present  absurd 
legal  control  of  butter  substitutes,  gives  us  the  last 
word  on  the  place  in  the  diet  of  meat  and  concludes 
with  an  understandable  dissertation  on  calories.  If 
any  one  wants  to  spend  50  cents  in  order  to  learn  how 
far  we  have  advanced  in  scientific  knowledge  of  foods 
this  is  the  book  for  which  to  ask.  It  tells  one  the 
right  foods  to  buy,  the  various  combinations  that  will 
produce  the  greatest  health  efficiency  at  least  cost,  the 
energy  value  of  foods  and  food  requirements  based  on 
various  occupations. 

CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  INFANT  FEED¬ 
ING,  by  Lewis  W.  Hill,  M.D.,  Children’s  Hospital. 
Boston,  and  Jesse  R.  Gerstley,  M.D.,  Michael  Reese 
Hospital,  Chicago.  121110.  of  377  pages  illustrated. 
Philadelphia  and  London :  W.  B.  Saunders  Company. 
1917.  Cloth  $2.75  net. 

In  these  Clinical  Lectures  on  Infant  Feeding  you 
are  given  the  full  details  of  the  Boston  method  of 
infant  feeding  as  developed  by  Dr.  Rotch,  and  of  the 
Chicago  method.  You  are  given  the  theory,  use  in 
both  normal  and  abnormal  cases,  exact  quantities  and 
percentages.  The  book  is  almost  equivalent  to  a  post¬ 
graduate  course  in  infant  feeding.  Each  lecture  is 
followed  by  clinics  made  up  of  the  case  records  of 
the  course,  supplying  concrete  clinical  examples  of 
actual  cases.  The  book  brings  the  two  systems  right 
to  your  door. 

GENERAL  BACTERIOLOGY.— By  William  Dodge 
Frost,  Associate  Professor  of  Bacteriology  in  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  Eugene  Franklin  Mc- 
Campbell,  Professor  of  Bacteriology  in  the  Ohio 
State  University.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  340  pp.  $1.60. 

At  the  present, time  bacteriology  is  taught,  in  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  countries  at  least,  with  special  reference 
to  some  particular  application,  such  as  medicine  or 
agriculture.  Believing  that  there  is  a  growing  de¬ 
mand  for  information  on  the  general  subject  of  bac¬ 
teriology,  as  contrasted  with  applied  bacteriology,  tbe 
authors  have  attempted  to  meet  this  need  by  publish¬ 
ing  in  book  form  material  which  they  have  used  in 
college  classes  for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  perhaps 
to  be  expected  that  bacteriology,  like  other  branches 
of  science,  should  follow  the  usual  course — :that  is, 
find  its  first  expression  in  the  general  terms  of  the 
research  worker,  next  be  taught  as  applied  science 
on  the  theory  that  it  is  too  complex  for  the  average. 


student  to  master,  and  finally,  upon  realization  that  the 
whole  branch  of  bacteriology  can  be  grasped  by  tbe 
average  mind,  again  be  considered  a  part  of  gen¬ 
eral  knowledge.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  institutiphs 
of  learning  where  dairying  and  other  bacteriological 
studies  are  features  will  act  upon  the  suggestion  of 
Messrs.  Frost  and  McGampbell  and  teach  general  bac¬ 
teriology — not  just  a  smattering  sufficient  to  permit 
the  student  to  understand  its  relationship  to  some  one 
jjarticular  calling. 

VEGETABLE  FATS  AND  OILS:  THEIR  PRAC¬ 
TICAL  PREPARATION,  PURIFICATION, 
PROPERTIES,  ADULTERATION  AND  EX¬ 
AMINATION. — By  Louis  Edgar  Andes,  author  of 
Animal  Fats  and  Oils,  Drying  Oils,  Boiled  Oil,  Solid 
and  Liquid  Driers,  etc.  Translated  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  by  Charles  Salter.  Third  English  edition, 
1917,  revised  and  enlarged  by  PI.  B.  Stocks,  F.  I.  C., 
F.  C.  S.  Scott,  Greenwood  &  Son,  London,  Eng¬ 
land.  D.  Wn  Nostrand  Company,  25  Park  Place, 
X^ew  York,  N.  Y.,  American  agents.  351  pp.  $5  net. 
P'or  many  years  this  title  has  been  highly  esteemed 
by  all  who  are  seriously  interested  in  the  fabrication 
of  fats  obtained  from  the  vegetable  kingdom,  but  at 
])resent  it  is  of  more  than  ordinary  interest  because  of 
our  greatly  increased  interest  in  edible  vegetable  oils. 
The  present  edition  is  accurate  up  to  September,  1917. 
While  it  might  be  urged  that  the  statistical  data  in  this 
book  could  be  improved  upon,  especially  for  the  Amer¬ 
ican  reader,  it  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  quite 
apart  from  the  economic  features  this  book  is  prac¬ 
tically  indispensable  to  those  who  are  making  use  of 
vegetable  oils  or  are  planning  to  do  so.  Probably 
nine-tentbs  of  its  pages  are  devoted  to  the  technique 
of  oil  refining  and  cognate  subjects.  It  is  clearly  writ¬ 
ten  and  well  illustrated  and  it  should  find  a  ready  sale 
among  the  host  of  manufacturers  who  are  contem¬ 
plating  the  use  of  anv  of  the  many  vegetable  , oils 
which  are  so  rapidly  being  added  to  our  dietary. 

HANDBOOK  OF  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  AND 
HOUSEHOLD  .<\RTS  FOR  USE  IN  ELE¬ 
MENTARY  SCHOOLS.  A  MANUAL  FOR 
TEACHERS.  With  a  Preface  by  Mrs.  Ellen  H. 
Richards  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology,  and  With  Chapters  Contributed  by  Other 
Well-Known  Specialists.  Edited  by  Lucy  Langdon 
Williams  Wilson,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  Philadelphia  Nor¬ 
mal  School.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York, 
T9 1 3.  407  pp.  $1.00.  Diagrams  and  tables. 

The  arts  of  the  interior  decorator  and  the  cook,  the 
dietician  and  the  nurse,  find  common* meeting  ground 
in  this  book  written  for  the  grade  teacher  in  the  public- 
schools.  Sixteen  chapters  divided  under  the  nine 
school  months,  from  September  to  June,  make  up  a 
profitable  course  of  studv  which  fulfills  its  purpose 
of  being  practicable  for  any  teacher  whose  interest  is 
not  wanting,  whatever  her  special  training  along  house¬ 
keeping  lines. 

.September  begins  the  course  with  a  chapter  on  the 
house  beautiful — its  construction  in  detail,  its  furnish¬ 
ing,  and  its  art.  Next  come  chapters  on  the  kitchen, 
with  a  special  section  on  the  historv  and  chemistrv  of 
fire,  and  on  starchy  foods  and  how  to  cook  them. 
General  chapters  on  foods,  which  include  their  chem¬ 
istry,  preparation  and  values,  take  the  student  through 
December.  January  takes  up  the  advanced  principles 
of  cooking’  and  foods  like  fish,  oysters  and  salads.  In 
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lAbruary  the  decoration,  furnishing  and  care  of  the 
dining  room,  and  breads,  pastries  and  cakes  complete 
the  kitchen  end  of  the  course.  Chapters  on  the  bed¬ 
room  and  sick  room,  the  laundry,  and  “household 
pests,"  bring  the  student  in  May  to  the  timely  subject 
of  house  cleaning.  IMending  and  sewing  follows,  and 
the  course  is  concluded  with  a  chapter  on  “How  to 
Turn  an  Ordinary  .Schoolroom  Into  a  Workshop  for 
the  Study  of  Household  Arts.” 

Although  there  are  some  statements  in  the  book 
which  rather  surprise  the  reader  who  has  always  con¬ 
sidered  himself  properly  brought  up,  such  as  the  state¬ 
ment  following  the  description  of  an  up-to-date  bath¬ 
room,  that  a  washstand  is  part  of  “the  necessary  fur¬ 
niture”  of  a  bedroom — nevertheless  the  book  if  studied 
with  discrimination  has  much  value.  Its  great  merit 
is  that  it  is  sure  to  be  interesting  to  the  children  for 
whom  its  lessons  are  intended,  combining  as  it  does 
theory  and  demonstration,  art  and  science. 

MANUAL  OF  MILK  PRODUCTS.— By  W.  A 
Stocking,  Professor  of  Dairy  Industry  at  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.  The  Macmillan  Company, 
New  York,  N‘.  Y.  578  pp.  $2  net. 

During  recent  years  much  has  been  added  to  our 
knowledge  of  methods  by  which  dairy  products  are 
handled.  The  very  considerable  literature  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  largely  in  the  form  of  pamphlets,  is  widely  scat¬ 
tered  and  not  easily  accessible.  Professor  Stocking’s 
Manual  was  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  to¬ 
gether  the  work  of  the  best  authorities  in  such  form  as 
to  meet  the  needs  of  both  students  and  men  in  com¬ 
mercial  work.  The  book  is  made  up  of  quotations, 
due  credit  being  given  in  each  case.  As  this  Manual 
was  published  in  August,  1917,  it  can  be  considered 
the  latest  comprehensive  work  on  the  subiect,  and 
should  be  of  particular  interest  to  those  of  us  who 
from  choice  or  necessity  are  content  to  have  some  one 
as  well  qualified  as  is  the  professor  of  dairying  of 
Cornell  University  select  for  us  all  that  is  significant 
in  the  literature  of  the  dairy  industry. 


Figures  from  the  Preliminary  Food  Survey  Covering  Sup¬ 
ply  on  Hand  August  31,  1917,  Issued  by  the  U.  S. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  total  commercial  stocks  of  wheat  were  75,000,000 
bushels,  or  less  than  a  two  months’  supply,  while  the  com¬ 
mercial  stocks  of  flour  were  about  12,000,000  barrels,  repre¬ 
senting  approximately  a  six  weeks’  supply.  The  wheat  supply 
was  .37  per  cent  and  the  flour  75  per  cent  of  the  stocks  on 
hand  August  31,  1916.  The  elevators,  mills,  and  wholesale 
grain  dealers  held  88.4  per  cent  of  the  commercial  stocks  of 
wheat  reported  for  August  31,  1917,  and  35.8  per  cent  of  the 
total  commercial  stocks  of  flour  reported  for  that  date.  In 
the  case  of  flour,  retail  dealers  held  24.9  per  cent,  bakers  20  3 
per  cent,  wholesale  grocers  9.7  per  cent,  and  storage  ware¬ 
houses  5.3  per  cent. 

Commercial  stocks  of  canned  salmon  were  about  310,- 
900,000  pounds,  18.4  per  cent  more  than  for  August  31,  1916. 
Canners  reported  the  largest  increase  of  stocks,  42  per  cent; 
storage  warehouses  and  wholesale  dealers  an  increase  of  9  and 
20  per  cent  respectively ;  while  retail  stocks  on  August  31  were 
about  the  same  for  both  years.  Total  canners’  stocks  consti- 
futed  59  per  cent  of  total  stocks  held  in  the  United  States. 
Storage  warehouses  reported  about  12  per  cent,  wholesale 
dealers  18  per  cent  and  retail  dealers  9  per  cent  of  the  total 
stocks. 

Total  stocks  of  salt  fish  amounted  to  115,000,000  pounds, 
an  increase  of  about  6.2  per  cent  over  the  same  date  in 
1916.  The  salt  fish  covered  in  the  survey  included  both 
dried,  smoked,  and  fish  in  brine.  About  50  per  cent  were 
held  by  packers  and  wholesale  fish  dealers;  30  per  cent 
by  storage  warehouses;  9  per  cent  by  general  wholesale 
dealers,  and  4  per  cent  by  retail  dealers. 

Commercial  stocks  of  salt  beef  were  58,000.000  pounds, 
33.9  per  cent  more  than  .for  the  same  date  in  1916.  Hold- 
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ings  by  meat  packers  constituted  68.1  per  cent  of  total 
stocks  and  were  followed  in  order  by  the  holdings  of 
storage  warehouses,  retail  dealers,  and  wholesale  dealers, 
which  together  reported  more  than  12  million  pounds. 

Total  commercial  stocks  of  cured  and  salt  pork  were 
215,000,000  pounds,  5.5  per  cent  more  than  those  held  in 
1916  on  the  same  date.  The  meat  packers  reported  74.9 
per  cent  of  all  stocks,  while  storage  warehouses  reported 
11.3  per  cent,  wholesale  dealers  7.4  per  cent,  and  retail 
dealers  3.3  per  cent  of  total  stocks. 

The  total  stocks  of  ham,  bacon  and  shoulders  were  488,- 
000,000,  practically  the  same  as  on  the  same  date  in  1916. 
This  total  includes  commercial  stocks  of  ham,  bacon  and 
shoulders,  sweet  pickled,  dry  salted  or  smoked.  Meat 
packers  held  85  per  cent  of  the  total  stocks  in  the 
country;  storage  warehouses  6  per  cent  of  the  total 
stocks;  and  wholesalers  and  retailers  3  per  cent  each. 


Report  of  Cold  Storage  Holdings  February  1,  1918. 

Reports  from  464  cold  storages  show  that  their  rooms 
contain  56,592,273  pounds  of  American  Cheese,  while  on 
January  1,  452  storages  reported  69,248,141  pounds. 

Reports  from  549  storages  show  that  their  rooms  con¬ 
tain  2,202,808  barrels  and  5,118,438  boxes  of  Apples. 

Reports  from  372  cold  storages  show  that  their  rooms 
contain  24,780,358  pounds  of  Creamery  Butter,  while  on 
January  1,  373  storages  reported  47,069,946  pounds. 

Reports  from  140  cold  storages  show  that  their  rooms 
contain  1,527,904  pounds  of  Packing  Stock  Butter,  while 
on  January  1,  125  storages  reported  1,464,637  pounds. 

Reports  from  434  cold  storages  show  that  their  rooms 
contain  199,511  cases  of  Eggs,  while  on  January  1,  435 
storages  reported  1,228,673  cases. 

Reports  from  182  cold  storages  show  that  their  rooms 
contain  12,025,069  pounds  of  Frozen  Eggs,  while  on  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  172  storages,  reported  13,758,292  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Frozen  Beef  reported  by  376  storages 
on  February  1  amounted  to  283,671,955  pounds,  while  the 
total  stocks  reported  by  352  storages  on  January  1  amount¬ 
ed  to  308,675,029  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Cured  Beef  reported  by  363  storages 
on  February  1  amounted  to  37,891,674  pounds,  while  the 
total  stocks  reported  by  341  storages  on  January  4  amount¬ 
ed  to  37,634,520  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Lamb  and  Mutton  reported  by  204 
storages  on  February  1  amounted  to  6,317,522  pounds, 
while  the  total  stocks  reported  by  191  storages  on  January 
1  amounted  to  7,073,157  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Frozen  Pork  reported  by  343  sto¬ 
rages  on  February  1  amounted  to  60,310,940  pounds,  while 
the  total  stocks  reported  by  311  storages  on  January  1 
amounted  to  39,649,536  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Dry  Salt  Pork  reported  by  434 
storages  on  February  1  amounted  to  330,862,776  pounds, 
while  the  total  stocks  reported  by  392  storages  on  January 
1  amounted  to  243,470,758  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Sweet  Pickled  Pork  reported  by  515 
storages  on  February  1  amounted  to  311,861,852  pounds, 
while  the  total  stocks  reported  by  478  storages  on  January 
1  amounted  to  256,256,813  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Lard  reported  by  525  storages  on 
February  1  amounted  to  57,540,222  pounds,  while  the  total 
stocks  reported  by  488  storages  on  January  1  amounted  to 
51,257,040  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Frozen  Poultry  reported  by  296 
storages  on  February  1  amounted  to  67,395,424  pounds, 
while  the  total  stocks  reported  by  279  storages  on  January 
1  amounted  to  62,108,575  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Broilers  reported  by  191  storages  on 
February  1  amounted  to  8,216,019  pounds,  while  the  total 
stocks  reported  by  169  storages  on  January  1  amounted  to 
8,611,701  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Roasters  reported  by  180  storages 
on  February  1  amounted  to  17,966,659  pounds,  while  the 
total  stocks  reported  by  168  storages  on  January  1 
amounted  to  16,416,905  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Fowls  reported  by  196  storages  on 
February  1  amounted  to  15,076,360  pounds,  while  the  total 
stocks  reported  by  179  storages  on  January  1  amounted  to 
13,036,964  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Turkeys  reported  by  226  storages  on 
February  1  amounted  to  10.475,410  pounds,  while  the  total 
stocks  reported  by  201  storages  on  January  1  amounted  to 
4,510,048  pounds. 
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RECENT  PATENTS 

The  following  patents  of  interest  to  readers  of  this  Journal 
recently  were  issued  from  the  United  States  Patent  Office. 
Copies  thereof  may  be  obtained  from  R.  E.  Burnham,  patent 
and  trade-mark  attorney,  Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  at  the  rate  of  2Uc  each.  State  number  of 
patent  and  name  of  inventor  when  ordering. 

1  252.<)29.  Food  compound.  Henry  J.  Rhodes,  Rochester, 

N.  Y.  '  ,  ^ 

1,252,322.  Machine  for  peeling  tomatoes.  Ambrose  O. 
Cooley,  Havre  de  Grace,  Md. 

1,252,390.  Candy-starching  device.  Emil  G.  Bremer,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio. 

1,252,705.  Machine  for  molding  pieces  of  dough.  Fried¬ 
rich  Aeschbach,  Aarau,  Switzerland. 

1,252,822.  Machine  for  shaping  and  cutting  alimentary 
pastes.  Filippo  Porioli,  Milan,  Italy,  assignor  to  Vitaliano 
Tommasini,  same  place. 

1,252,805.  Process  of  preserving  fish  and  products  thereof. 
Robert  M.  Thompson,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

1,252,833.  Gravity  fruit-separating  apparatus.  George  D. 
Parker,  Riverside,  Cal. 

1,252,898.  Cereal-cutter.  Forest  G.  Gauntt,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  assignor  to  W.  J.  Savage  Co.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

1,253,045.  Process  of  treating  dried  fruit.  Samuel  Katz- 
prowski,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

1,2S3,M3.  Machine  for  dumping  material.  Alexander 
Brady,  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass.,  assignor  to  New 
England  Confectionery  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

1,253,347.  Apparatus  for  treating  liquids.  Charles  H. 
Campbell,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to  Borden’s  Con¬ 
densed  Milk  Co.,  same  place. 

1.253.443.  Machine  for  molding  dough  and  like  plastic 
substances.  John  M.  and  Frank  H.  Van  Houten,  Beacon, 
N.  Y.,  assignors'to  Dutchess  Tool  Co.,  same  place. 

1.253.444.  Dough-advancing  roll.  Frank  H.  Van  Hou¬ 
ten,  Beacon,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to  Dutchess  Tool  Co.,  same 
place. 

1,253,640.  Transfer  mechanism.  George  H.  Spear,  North 
Reading,  Mass.,  assignor  to  New  England  Confectionery 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

1,253,664.  Dumping-machine.  Alexander  Brady,  New¬ 
ton  Lower  Falls,  Mass.,  assignor  to  New  England  Con¬ 
fectionery  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

1,253,836.  Dough-cutter.  Sidney  C.  Katzinger,  Chicago, 
Ill.,  assignor  to  Edward  Katzinger  Co.,  same  place. 

1,254,008.  Wheat  scalping  and  conditioning  machine. 
Joseph  H.  Heishman,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

1,254,129.  Plant  for  the  manufacture  of  coffee  extract. 
Louis  Etaix,  Paris,  France. 

1,254,318.  Baking-oven.  William  Fisch,  Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

1,254,423.  Apparatus  for  evaporating  milk.  Joseph  H. 
Mason,  Prince  Rupert,  British  Columbia,  Canada. 

1,254,457.  Process  for  predetermining  the  time  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  fermentation  or  rising  of  dough  for  bread  and 
the  like.  Alfred  Watkins,  Hereford,  England. 

1.254.494.  Art  of  bread  making.  Augustine  L.  Frost, 

Chicago,  Ill.  . 

1.255.292.  Process  of  making  bread.  David  Chidlow, 
Ridgefield,  Conn.,  assignor  to  James  F.  and  William  S. 
Strachan,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada. 

1.255.293.  Process  and  machine  for  making  bread. 
David  Chidlow,  Ridgefield,  Conn.,  assignor  to  James  F. 
and  William  S.  Strachan,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada. 

1,255,350.  Mechanism  for  drying  macaroni.  Luigi  Ta- 
vani  and  Berardi  Santirocco,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

1,255,483.  Process  of  canning  milk.  Herman  J.  Startz- 
enbach,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

1,255,624.  Cake-coating  machine.  Barney  J.  Miracky, 
Little  Ferry,  N.  J.,  assignor  to  National  Biscuit  Co.,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

1,255,638.  Food  composition.  William  W.  Reed,  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y. 

1,255,816.  Coffee  compound.  John  D.  Fletcher,  Evans¬ 
ville,  Ind. 

1,256,017.  Apparatus  for  treating  flour.  George  J.  Hicks, 
Saginaw,  Mich. 

1,256,304.  Method  of  and  means  for  sealing  receptacles 
for  food  products.  Allen  J.  Frick,  Fleischmanns,  N.  Y. 

1.256.495.  Means  for  preserving  food.  Lawrence  L. 
Kahn,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1,256,336.  Attachment  for  coffee-roasters.  Samuel  Li- 
berto,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 


Report  of  National  Canners’  Convention. 

The  Eleventh  Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Canners’  Association  was  held  in  Boston  from  Feb¬ 
ruary  nth  to  February  i6th.  The  following  officers 
were  elected :  president,  Henry  Burden,  Cazenovia, 
N.  Y. ;  vice-president,  Frank  Gerber,  Fremont,  Mich.; 
secretary  and  treasurer,  Frank  E.  Gorrell ;  executive 
committee:  C.  H.  Bentley,  California;  Henry  Bur¬ 
den,  New  York;  W.  F.  Burrows,  Illinois;  H.  L.  Can¬ 
non,  Delaware;  E.  B.  Deming,  Washington;  Richard 
Dickinson,  Illinois;  W.  H.  Fromm,  Wisconsin;  Frank 
Gerber,  Michigan ;  M.  H.  Hegerle,  Minnesota ;  H.  C. 
Hemingway,  New  York;  J.  W.  Hutchinson,  Wiscon¬ 
sin;  George  Kelley,  Iowa;  E.  H.  Kennedy,  California; 
George  B.  Morrill,  Maine;  George  N.  Numsen,  Mary¬ 
land  ;  S.  B.  Orr,  Ohio ;  B.  M.  Pike,  Maine ;  Ralph  B. 
Polk,  Indiana ;  W.  R.  Roach,  Michigan ;  F.  M.  Shook, 
Ohio;  C.  S.  Stevens,  New  Jersey;  E.  V.  Stockham, 
Maryland;  James  R.  Stokely,  Tennessee;  S.  F.  Tay¬ 
lor,  New  York;  E.  V.  Virden,  Iowa,  and  F.  F.  Wiley, 
Indiana. 

A  concise  resume  of  the  principal  points  considered 
by  the  Convention  follows : 

Four  billion  cans  of  food  were  packed  in  1916. 

Six  billion  cans  of  food  were  packed  in  1917. 

Seven  billion  cans  of  food  expected  to  be  packed  in 
1918. 

The  United  States  Army  and  Navy  are  now  using 
approximately  100  carloads  of  canned  food  per  day, 
consisting  of  the  following : 

275,000  cans  condensed  and  evaporated  milk. 

40,000  cans  corn. 

25,000  cans  beans. 

125,000  cans  tomatoes. 

During  the  present  year  it  is  estimated  that  between 
five  and  six  million  cases  of  food  will  move  to  France 
from  this  country. 

Judge  Covington,  a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia — a  man  very  close  to  the 
Administration — stated  that  the  Government  will  call 
upon  the  canners  of  this  country  for  the  following 
proportions  of  their  1918  pack: 

%  of  all  canned  fruit  packed, 
of  all  canned  beans  packed. 

Yt,  of  all  canned  tomatoes  packed. 

34  of  all  canned  corn  packed. 

34  of  all  canned  peas  packed. 

Y  of  all  canned  salmon  packed. 

J4  of  all  canned  condensed  milk  packed. 

The  Food  Administration  has  secured  railroad  pri¬ 
ority  orders  covering  the  movement  of  tin  plate  and 
cans,  which  are  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the 
preserving  and  conserving  of  food.  This  means  that 
634  empty  cars  will  be  needed  each  week  from  Jan¬ 
uary  1st  to  June  1st,  for  shiping  tin  plate  and  metal 
from  the  mines  and  factories  to  the  can-makers.  To 
move  the  cans  to  the  packers  after  the  cans  are  made 
will  require  2500  cars  every  week  from  January  ist 
to  June  I  St. 

It  was  freely  stated  that  when  the  canning  trade 
becomes  accustomed  to  operating  under  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Food  Administration,  they  will  not  con¬ 
sider  going  back  to  the  old  basis. 

The  U.  S.  Food  Administration  is  operative  only 
during  the  period  of  the  war,  and  at  the  very  moment 
that  peace  is  declared,  the  Food  Administration  is 
automatically  dissolved.  It  is  the  consensus  of  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  packers  and  canners  and  the  trade  in  gen- 
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eral  will  petition  the  Government  for  a  continuance 
of  the  Food  Administration. 

The  canners,  in  general,  feel  that  it  is  entirely  too 
early  to  speak  of  futures,  as  to  when  opening  prices 
will  be  announced,  what  they  probably  will  be  and  so 
forth.  There  are  numerous  difficulties,  such  as  cost  of 
cases  and  labels,  together  with  the  labor  situation, 
which  the  canner  cannot  foresee  at  this  time. 

A  canner  is  restricted  from  selling  more  than  75 
per  cent  of  the  estimated  yield  of  acreage  contracted 
for,  or  in  excess  of  75  per  cent  of  his  capacity. 

The  license  system  prevents  a  canner  from  buying 
raw  products  from  a  farmer  or  from  a  fisherman, 
when  these  raw  products  are  already  under  contract  at 
a  lower  price  to  another  canner.  The  buyer  of  raw 
products  must  require  the  seller  to  state  in  writing  that 
such  goods  are  not  under  contract  to  another. 

The  canner  must  also  sell  goods  manufactured  and 
on  hand  for  not  more  than  a  reasonable  advance  over 
cost,  regardless  of  replacement  value. 

Prices  on  all  “future  sales”  of  licensed  commodities 
are  subject  to  revision  by  the  U.  S.  Food  Administra¬ 
tion,  if  unreasonable.  The  Food  Administration  will 
prosecute  profiteering  only  when  the  person  in  ques¬ 
tion  is  unable  to  explain  why  a  certain  price  was 
charged.  The  Administration  will  not  attempt  to  de¬ 
cide  what  a  reasonable  profit  means,  but  puts  the  bur¬ 
den  upon  the  seller,  who  must  be  prepared  to  show 
that  the  profit  he  received  was  “reasonable.” 

A  Food  Administration  official  spoke  of  the  big 
Colorado  crop  of  pinto  beans  and  stated  that  these 
beans  were  rapidly  taking  the  place  of  “Michigan 
whites.”  He  suggested  that  the  trade  become  familiar 
with  them  at  once,  because  the  crop  of  “Michigan 
whites”  was  short  of  the  demand,  and  pinto  beans 
were  going  to  take  their  place. 

A  plan  has  now  been  practically  approved  by  both 
the  can  companies  and  the  large  canners  to  stamp  all 
food  cans  “U.  S.  A.”  This  will  acquaint  the  people 
of  Europe  with  products  packed  in  the  United  States 
through  the  medium  of  millions  of  cases  of  canned 
goods  which  are  now  being  shipped  to  Europe. 

The  juice  of  the  canned  tomato  has  been  found  the 
most  satisfactory  means  of  quenching  the  thirst  of  the 
soldiers  in  the  trenches,  and  is  now  being  used  ex¬ 
tensively  for  that  purpose.  It  is  clean  and  whole¬ 
some,  which  cannot  always  be  said  of  the  drinking  wa¬ 
ter  of  the  trenches.  The  condensed  milk  sent  to 
France  will  be  used  not  only  by  the  soldiers  in  the 
trenches :  large  quantities  will  go  to  save  the  thou¬ 
sands  of  starving  babies  in  the  warring  countries. 

A  prominent  wholesale  grocer  offered  a  resolution 
condemning  the  action  of  a  certain  large  manufac¬ 
turer,  who  has  discontinued  relations  with  brokers  all 
over  the  country.  This  resolution  approved  of  the 
method  of  selling  through  brokers,  on  account  of  its 
economy,  and  went  on  to  state  that  a  manufacturer 
who  took  advantage  of  the  present  situation  caused  by 
the  war  and  discontinued  relations  with  his  brokers 
was  doing  so  with  monopolistic  intent^  It  was  argued 
that  while  a  broker  is  a  “middleman,”  so  is  a  manufac¬ 
turer,  wholesaler  and  retailer.  A  broker  makes  a  spe¬ 
cialty  of  selling  goods,  and  this  method  is  regarded  as 
the  most  economical.  He  is  paid  for  his  work  only  if 
and  when  the  deal  is  consummated.  Wherever  a  man 
specializes  in  one  occupation,  he  naturally  becomes 
more  proficient  in  it  and  can  do  business  at  a  lower 
cost. 


Resales  within  the  trade  are  disapproved  by  the 
Food  Administration  and  no  general  exceptions  have 
been  made.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  lot  of 
goods  should  not  bear  more  than  one  wholesale  profit 
nor  more  than  one  retail  profit.  If  this  point  is  not 
strictly  lived  up  to,  the  buyer,  the  seller  and  the  broker 
handling  the  transaction  are  liable  to  find  themselves 
in  serious  trouble. 

The  fact  that  one  jobber  is  out  of  goods  and  will 
lose  trade  to  his  competitors  unless  he  is  allowed  to 
buy  from  another  jobber,  or  that  he  would  have  to  pay 
a  higher  price  if  hd  went  direct  to  the  packer  for  the 
goods  in  question  does  not  itself  constitute  “reason¬ 
able  justification”  for  resales  in  the  eyes  of  the  Food 
Administration,  especially  if  such  transactions  place 
more  than  one  wholesale  profit  on  the  goods  pur¬ 
chased. 

An  optimistic  feeling  was  expressed  by  every  one 
that  there  will  be  no  trouble  in  placing  all  of  the 
canned  foods  packed  during  the  coming  season.  After 
the  tremendous  amount  of  canned  foods  which  will  be 
taken  by  the  Government  is  eliminated  from  the  open 
market,  the  remainder  will  unquestionably  be  absorbed, 
especially  in  view  of  the  era  of  prosperity  in  which 
we  are  now  living.  There  is  an  unusual  demand  for 
canned  foods,  which  will  increase  as  the  war  pro¬ 
gresses  and  the  great  mass  of  workmen  become  more 
prosperous  because  of  the  steady  and  continuous  work 
being  offered  them. 


Some  Salient  Features  of  the  American  Sugar  Re¬ 
fining  Company’s  Annual  Report  for  1917. 

The  cost  of  refining  in  the  United  States  is  on  the 
highest  basis  known,  but  the  price  of  sugar  in  this 
country  is  less  than  in  foreign  countries,  and  The 
American  Sugar  Refining  Company’s  price  for  refined 
sugar  has  been  generally  lower  than  its  competitors’ — 
at  times  as  much  as  a  cent  per  pound.  This  appears 
from  price  charts  which  are  submitted  with  the  re¬ 
port. 

Sugar  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  advance  in  price 
of  most  commodities,  but  as  appears  from  figures  of 
the  Bureau  of  Labor,  the  advance  in  sugar  is  very 
much  less  than  the  average  advance  in  other  articles 
such  as  milk,  eggs,  butter,  bread  and  potatoes.  Con¬ 
sumers  have  profited  under  a  competitive  system  of 
large  units  as  against  results  in  other  fields  made  up 
of  small  units. 

The  comparative  cheapness  of  sugar  has  been  doubt¬ 
less  one  of  the  many  contributing  factors  bringing 
about  increased  consumption  last  year.  Sugar  con¬ 
stitutes  substantially  5.4  per  cent  of  the  average  diet 
and  furnishes  17.5  per  cent  of  the  total  energy  in  the 
diet,  and  in  refining  requires  a  very  small  employment 
of  labor. 

In  20  years  the  percentage  of  sugar  furnished  by 
competitors  has  increased  from  25  to  nearly  50  per 
cent  and  the  proportion  supplied  by  the  beet  sugar 
companies  advanced  from  a  negligible  percentage  to 
nearly  25  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption  of  the 
United  States.  A  map  is  presented  with  the  report 
which  shows  the  beet  and  cane  sugar  producing  areas 
throughout  the  world. 

There  is  an  excess  refining  capacity  in  this  country 
of  1,000,000  tons.  While  the  total  exports  for  last 
year  amounted  to  451,221  tons,  this  was  250,000  tons 
less  than  for  the  preceding  year.  Nearly  all  of  the 
sugar  exported  by  the  company  went  to  the  Allies. 


News  from  Washington 


Guaranteed  Wheat  Prices  Announced. 

The  President  has  set  the  prices  for  the  1918  wheat 
crop  at  the  principal  interior  primary  markets.  In  a 
statement  issued  on  February  25,  he  said;  “To  increase 
the  price  of  wheat  above  the  present  figure,  or  to 
agitate  any  increase  of  price,  would  have  the  efifect  of 
very  seriously  hampering  the  large  operations  of  the 
nation  and  of  the  Allies  by  causing  the  wheat  of  last 
year’s  crop  to  be  withheld  from  the  market.  It  would, 
moreover,  dislocate  all  the  present  wage  levels  that 
have  been  established  after  much  anxious  discussion 
and  would,  therefore,  create  an  industrial  unrest  which 
would  be  harmful  to  every  industry  in  the  country.” 

The  guaranteed  prices  at  the  principal  markets  for  No.  I 
Northern  spring  .wheat  were  set  at ; 

Chicago,  Ill.,  $2.20  per  bushel. 

Kansas  City,  jNIo.,  $2.15  per  bushel. 

iMinneapolis,  Minn.,  $2.17  per  bushel. 

New  York,  N.  Y.,  $2.28  per  bushel. 

Galveston,  Tex.,  $2.20  per  bushel. 

The  guaranteed  prices  at  the  respective  principal  primary 
markets  of  all  other  grades  of  wheat  established  under  the 
United  States  Grain  Standards  Act,  approved  August  11,  1916, 
were  to  be  based  on  the  above  guaranteed  prices  and  to  bear 
just  relation  thereto. 

Most  Critical  Food  Situation  in  Our  History  During 

March  and  April. 

Food  Administrator  Hoover  issued  the  following 
statement  on  February  23; 

In  response  to  many  inquiries  I  beg  to  say  it  is  true 
that  since  the  ist  of  December  we  have  fallen  far  be¬ 
hind  our  agreed  food  program  with  the  Allies.  By  the 
end  of  February  we  will  be  short  45,000,000  bushels 
in  cereal  products  which  we  undertook  as  our  share  of 
their  supplies.  We  will  also  be  short  of  the  amount  of 
meat  and  pork  products  that  we  were  to  deliver.  This 
deficiency  is  due  solely  to  the  railway  congestion  since 
that  date.  The  railway  directorate  since  coming  into 
control  on  January  i  has  made  efifort  to  find  remedy, 
but  during  the  month  of  January  the  weather  was  in¬ 
superable,  and  although  progress  has  been  made  since 
the  5th  of  F'ebruary,  the  situation  is  the  accumulation 
of  three  months’  delays.  The  next  60  days  will  be 
the  most  critical  period  in  our  food  history. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  problem  goes  far  deeper 
than  supplies  to  the  Allies.  During  the  last  three 
months  we  have  far  fallen  behind  in  movement  of 
foodstuffs  from  the  farms  to  the  consuming  and  stor¬ 
age  centers.  Up  to  the  ist  of  February  less  than  50 
per  cent  of  the  normal  ratio  of  corn  has  been  moved, 
less  than  80  per  cent  of  the  oats,  and  less  than  60  per 
cent  of  the  potatoes.  From  November  i  to  January  i 
we  were  short  in  the  usual  movement  of  grains  and 
grain  products  into  the  terminals  alone  by  over  120,000 
carloads — over  120,000,000  bushels,  and  this  further 
aggregated  by  similar  shortage  outside  the  terminals. 

Furthermore,  this  year  we  have  the  largest  per¬ 
centage  of  soft  corn  in  many  years,  and  though  we 
have  a  record  crop  of  corn,  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  soft  corn  will  be  lost  by  spoiling  unless  it  can  be 
moved  in  the  next  60  days  to  the  drying  terminals.  The 
least  amount  of  grain  that  must  be  loaded  for  the  next 
60  days  is  8,000,000  bushels  per  day.  and  we  have  not 
yet  attained  that.  Less  than  this  will  solve  neither  the 
Allied  nor  our  domestic  situation. 

We  had  about  130,000  carloads  of  potatoes  on  No¬ 
vember  I  which  should  have  been  moved  from  the 


principal  producing  centers,  and  up  to  the  ist  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  we  had  moved  about  28,000  carloads,  while  we 
should  have  moved  over  50,000  in  this  period.  The 
result  is  that) potatoes  are  piled  up  spoiling  in  the  pro¬ 
ducers’  hands  and  the  consuming  centers  have  only 
been  supplied  by  virtue  of  the  summer  gardens  and 
other  stores  carried  over  from  last  year.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  live  stock  which  has  been  ready  for  the 
market  for  sometime,  but  is  still  held  in  the  farmers’ 
hands  through  inability  to  secure  transportation.  These 
cattle  are  eating  their  heads  ofif  without  increasing 
their  meat  value  and  are  only  adding  to  the  cost  of  the 
farmer  and  consuming  the  grain. 

The  efifect  of  this  delayed  movement  has  been  many 
fold : 

First.  To  jeopardize  the  safety  of  a  great  deal  of 
the  soft  corn  and  perishables,  such  as  potatoes. 

Second.  The  stricture  in  flow  of  distribution  has 
entirely  disturbed  the  price  conditions  in  the  country 
by  practically  suspending  the  law  of  supply  and  de¬ 
mand.  The  margins  between  the  farmer  and  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  many  commodities  were  never  wider  than 
they  are  today  because  the  consuming  trades  are  un¬ 
der-supplied  and  the  farmers  compete  for  transporta¬ 
tion.  Prices  of  the  coarse  grains  have  reached  un¬ 
heard-of  levels,  while  the  limited  transportation  has 
diminished  the  farmers’  returns. 

Third.  The  cost  of  grains  for  feeding  live  stock 
has  so  increased  to  the  feeders  of  finished  cattle  that 
they  face  serious  losses.  The  costs  of  the  dairying 
industries  have  necessarily  greatly  increased. 

Fourth.  Through  the  large  consuming  areas  we 
have  been  living  ofif  reserves  through  the  period  of 
scant  supplies.  These  reserves  are  in  many  sections 
approaching  exhaustion. 

Fifth.  We  have  been  unable  to  transport  to  sea¬ 
board  the  necessary  foodstufifs  for  the  Allies.  This 
has  not  been  due  so  much  to  the  actual  inability  of  the 
railways  giving  priority  to  foodstufifs  for  Allied  ship¬ 
ping  as  it  has  been  to  bringing  products  from  the  farms 
to  the  terminal  markets  where  it  can  be  aggregated, 
prepared,  and  purchased  by  the  Allies. 

The  economic  ramifications  of  this  whole  delay  in 
the  movement  of  the  national  harvest  are  almost  count¬ 
less,  and  they  present  the  most  critical  of  situations, 
of  which  no  solution  exists  but  a  continued  expansion 
of  the  efiforts  of  the  Railway  Administration  in  the 
movement  of  foodstufifs  in  every  direction  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  much  other  commerce  of  the  country. 

The  situation  calls  for  every  co-operation  of  the 
public — through  the  quick  loading  of  cars,  loading 
them  to  capacity,  and  discharging  them  quickly— and 
in  every  way  reducing  the  tax  on  the  railways.  Co¬ 
operation  can  he  given  by  reduction  in  consumption 
of  foodstufifs,  by  the  consumption  of  home  and  local 
stores  to  the  exclusion  so  far  as  may  be  of  transported 
articles.  If  every  interest  co-operates  we  shall -supply 
the  Allies  and  remedy  the  distribution  of  our  abundant 
domestic  supplies,  for  our  farms  are  full  of  foodstufifs. 

No  efifort  is 'being  spared  to  move  Allied  food  as 
fast  as  it  can  be  accumulated  in,  the  interior  and  today 
the  railway  directorate  is  arranging  special  trains  to 
carry  meat  and  packinghouse  products  from  Chicago 
to  load  the  waiting  ships. 
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New  Food  Administrators  for  New  Jersey  and 

Nevada. 

William  S.  Tyler,  of  Plainfield,  has  been  approved 
by  President  \\’ilson  as  Federal  h'ood  Administrator 
for  New  Jersey,  to  succeed  Ex. -Gov.  James  E.  Field¬ 
er,  resigned  on  account  of  pressure  of  other  business. 
Mr.  Tyler  is  a  lawyer  and  a  member  of  the  state  Board 
of  Agriculture.  He  will  give  his  entire  time,  as  a 
volunteer,  to  this  work. 

H.  A.  Lemmon  has  been  approved  by  President  Wil¬ 
son  as  Food  Administrator  for  Nevada,  to  succeed 
Henry  M.  Hoyt,  who  resigned  because  of  illness. 

Mr.  Lemmon's  occupation  in  peace  times  is  that  of 
assistant  to  the  manager  of  the  local  power  company. 
He  is  now  Secretary  of  the  State  Council  of  Defense, 
and  is  to  give  his  entire  time  as  a  volunteer  to  war 
work. 

Hearings  on  New  Wheat  Standards. 

The  Bureau  of  Markets,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
has  issued  a  notice,  signed  by  Secretary  Houston,  of 
public  hearings  relating  to  tentative  revision  of  the 
official  grain  standards  of  the  United  States  for  wheat. 
Eighteen  public  hearings  were  held  throughout  the 
United  States  during  November  and  December.  Ad¬ 
vice  and  suggestions  received  through  letters,  in  per¬ 
sonal  conferences,  and  at  the  hearings  developed  the 
fact  that  the  standards  for  wheat,  which  were  formu¬ 
lated  for  the  requirements  of  trade  under  normal  com¬ 
petitive  conditions,  should  be  revised  to  meet  present 
marketing  requirements. 

The  war  has  brought  about  fixed  prices  for  wheat 
and  the  substantial  elimination  of  competition  in  wheat 
transactions.  It  has  also  placed  the  milling  and  bak¬ 
ing  industries  upon  a  new  basis.  Under  present  ab¬ 
normal  conditions  mixtures  of  different  classes  of 
wheat,  admixtures  of  rye,  and  other  factors  which  in¬ 
fluence  color  texture,  and  loaf  volume  of  bread  do  not 
play  nearly  so  important  a  part  in  the  marketing  of 
wheat  as  they  did  under  prewar  conditions.  Regula¬ 
tion  of  storage,  mixing,  cleaning,  and  distribution  of 
wheat  has  altered  materially  the  relative  importance  of 
other  factors. 

A  draft  of  proposed  standards  has  been  prepared, 
but  before  taking  final  action  on  these  the  Department 
wishes  to  receive  the  advice  and  suggestion  of  per¬ 
sons  interested. 

Accordingly  five  public  hearings  will  be  held  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

March  14,  Bourse  Building,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

March  16,  Board  of  Trade  Building,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

March  18,  Coates  House,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

March  18,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Spokane,  Wash. 

March  21,  Court  House,  IMinneapolis,  Minn. 

All  persons  interested  are  invited  to  be  present  at 
any  of  these  hearings. 

Smaller  Loaf  Permitted. 

To  enable  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  make 
still  further  savings  of  the  wheat  flour  which  is  now 
so  vital  to  the  success  of  the  Allies,  the  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  permitted  bakers  to  offer  for  sale  a  three- 
quarter  pound  loaf.  Heretofore,  the  smallest  loaf  al¬ 
lowed  under  the  baking  regulations  was  that  weigh¬ 
ing  one  pound.  The  new  unit  will  not  displace  the 
one-pound  loaf  but  may  be  baked  in  addition  to  it  and 
the  other  permitted  weights. 


Investigations  recently  conducted  by  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  led  to  the  conviction  that  in  several  of  the 
large  cities  of  the  country  there  are  many  families 
whose  daily  consumption  of  bread  is  less  than  one 
pound. 

Individual  loaves  of  the  new  unit  may  weigh  three- 
quarters  of  an  ounce  under  or  three-quarters  of  an 
ounce  over  the  prescribed  weight,  but  an  average  of 
twenty-five  loaves  must  weigh  not  less  than  twelve 
ounces.  Loaves  of  this  weight  may  be  baked  either 
singly  or  in  twin  form,  and  their  manufacture  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  same  rules  as  to  ingredients  as  all  other 
bread.  The  price  of  the  three-quarter-pound  loaf 
should  be  relatively  lower  than  that  of  the  one-pound. 

Small  Bakers  May  Come  Under  License. 

Although  bakers  who  use  less  than  three  barrels  of 
flour  and  meal  per  month  are  not  required  to  secure  a 
Food  Administration  license,  a  recent  rule  gives  them 
the  right  to  come  under  license.  This  applies  not  only 
to  commercial  bakers,  but  to  all  hotels,  restaurants 
and  boarding  houses.  Those  who  procure  licenses  will 
be  entitled  to  procure  wheat  flour  for  baking  bread  or 
rolls  on  the  basis  of  one  pound  of  substitutes  for  every 
four  pounds  of  wheat  flour.  Those  who  do  not  secure 
licenses  and  thus  subject  themselves  to  the  United 
States  Food  Administration’s  rules  and  regulations 
must  ^purchase  the  usual  one  pound  of  substitutes  for 
each  pound  of  wheat  flour. 

Rye  Flour  as  a  Substitute. 

Bakers  may  continue  to  use  rye  flour  as  a  wheat 
flour  substitute  in  Victory  bread  until  March  31,  but 
not  beyond  that  date.  In  the  baking  regulations  issued 
February  i,  the  use  of  rye  flour  as  a  substitute  was 
limited  to  the  period  ending  iMarch  3.  The  decision 
to  grant  an  extension  was  reached  because  in  some 
sections  of  the  country  where  other  substitutes  are  not 
yet  available,  rye  flour  can  be  secured. 

Sale  of  Mixed  Flour. 

Mixed  flours  containing  less  than  50  per  cent  of 
wheat  flour  may  be  sold  without  substitues. 

Special  rules  governing  the  sales  of  other  mixed 
flours  have  been  promulgated.  Retailers  are  forbid¬ 
den  to  sell  mixed  flours  containing  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  wheat  flour  to  any  person  unless  the  amount 
of  wheat  flour  substitutes  sold  is  sufficient  to  make  the 
total  amount  of  such  substitutes,  including  those  in 
mixed  flour,  equal  to  the  total  amount  of  wheat  flour 
in  the  mixed  flour.  For  instance,  if  any  mixed  flour 
is  purchased  containing  60  per  cent  wheat  flour  and 
40  per  cent  substitutes,  it  is  necessary  that  an  addi¬ 
tional  20  per  cent  of  substitutes  be  purchased.  This 
brings  it  to  the  basis  of  one  pound  of  substitute  for 
each  pound  of  wheat  flour. 

The  other  exceptions  to  this  basis  of  purchase  con¬ 
cern  graham  flour  and  whole  wheat  flour,  which  may 
be  sold  at  a  ratio  of  three  pounds  to  five  pounds  of 
wheat  flour;  there  is  a  special  exception,  which  may 
be  granted  upon  application  showing  the  necessity,  in 
the  case  of  specially-prepared  infants’  and  invalids’ 
food  containing  flour. 

“Victory”  Again. 

“Victory”  has  now  been  twice  presented  to  the  U.  S. 
Food  Administration,  for  unrestricted  use  in  designat¬ 
ing  certain  varieties  of  wheat-saving  breads  and 
bakery  products.  The  National  Biscuit  Company  has 
made  a  formal  presentation  of  all  rights  to  the  name. 
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so  far  as  it  covers  crackers,  biscuits  and  cakes.  The 
National  Biscuit  Company  has  used  the  name  since 
1901,  after  registering  it  in  the  United  States  Patent 
Office,  to  cover  practically  all  of  its  products. 

When  the  company  learned  that  the  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration  wished  to  use  the  name  “Victory”  to  designate 
many  forms  of  wheat  conserving  products,  it  took  steps 
to  give  the  Government  full  privileges  to  use  the  word 
“Victory.”  This  was  done  on  its  own  initiative  as  a 
patriotic  service.  Final  assignment  was  made  when 
R.  E.  Tomlinson,  president  of  the  big  corporation,  sent 
a  personal  representative  to  Washington  to  turn  over 
all  rights  to  “Victory.” 

The  name  had  already  been  registered,  so  far  as 
bread  is  concerned,  by  the  Schulze  Baking  Company 
of  Chicago,  which  assigned  it  to  the  Government  at 
the  request  of  the  Food  Administration. 

Fifty-fifty  Ruling  Not  New. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  “fifty-fifty”  cereal  ruling 
does  not  bring  an  essentially  new  practice  into  either  the 
grocery  or  the  kitchen.  In  the  Soutli  wheat  is  probably  the 
real  substitute;  in  the  West  and  Middle  West  the  proportion 
is  about  75  per  cent  wheat  to  25  per  cent  substitutes ;  in  the 
East  the  ratio  is  about  80  per  cent  wheat  flour  to  20  per  cent 
substitutes. 

Sugar  for  Essential  Food  Products. 

In  reply  to  many  inquiries  that  are  being  received 
regarding  sugar  supplies  for  manufacturers  of  essen¬ 
tial  food  products,  such  manufacturers  are  advised 
that  they  will  be  able  to  obtain  their  full  necessary  re¬ 
quirements  of  sugar  for  manufacturing  purposes  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  season.  This  applies  particularly  to 
the  packers  of  fruit,  condensed  milk  and  vegetables 
for  the  preservation  of  which  sugar  may  be  necessary, 
as  well  as  to  housewives  for  preserving  purposes. 

Benefit  of  Sugar  “Rebates”  Should  Go  to  the 

Consumer. 

The  Food  Administration  has  been  informed  that 
sugar  refiners  are  offering  a  special  allowance  or  extra 
compensation  to  distributers  by  reason  of  the  special 
services  said  to  be  performed  by  distributers’  salesmen 
or  as  an  equivalent  of  advertising  expense. 

The  announcements  of  the  Food  Administration 
under  dates  of  October  13.  1917,  and  February  i,  1918, 
made  it  quite  clear  that  the  Food  Administration  dis- 
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countenanced  sales  of  sugar  by  wholesalers  and  job¬ 
bers  at  an  advance  over  delivered  cost  of  more  than  15 
cents  to  25  cents  per  100  pounds.  Any  rebates  or  al¬ 
lowances  must  be  deducted  by  the  wholesaler  or  job¬ 
ber  in  determining  his  delivered  cost  so  that  his  gross 
margin  on  sugar  will  in  no  case  exceed  15  cents  to  25 
cents  per  100  pounds  as  expressed  in  the  earlier  an¬ 
nouncements  just  mentioned. 

In  other  words,  it  is  imperative  that  the  benefit  of 
any  special  payments,  rebates,  or  allowances  be  car¬ 
ried  through  to  the  consumer. 

Candy  and  Conservation. 

Is  it  wrong  to  make  and  eat  candy  in  war  time?  Can 
we  find  in  this  class  of  food  substitutes  for  sugar,  just 
as  we  are  finding  substitutes  for  other  foods  that  are 
being  needed  abroad?  With  every  desire  to  be  patri¬ 
otic  those  who  eat  candy  are  uncertain  whether  it  is 
wrong  or  right,  because  this  part  of  the  food  program 
has  not  received  as  much  emphasis  as  that  part  touch¬ 
ing  grains  and  meats. 

The  Food  Administration  says  it  is  possible  to  eat 
candy  and  satisfy  one’s  sweet  tooth,  and  still  be  a 
patriot  if  care  is  used  in  selecting  the  kinds  of  candy 
that  contain  a  minimum  rather  than  a  maximum 
amount  of  sugar. 

A  reasonable  amount  of  candy  is  desirable  in  the 
diet.  There  are  at  least  four  groups  of  candy  that  con¬ 
tain  a  minimum  amount  of  sugar  and  also  other  pure 
and  wholesome  ingredients  which  are  plentiful. 

Group  1  :  Chocolate  coated  candies,  with  nut  and  fruit 
centers,  especially  the  old-fashioned  chocolate  creams  with  the 
bitter-sweet  coating  and  uncoated  candies  such  as  nougatines, 
Turkish  pastes  and  similar  varieties.  There  is  an  abundance 
of  chocolate ;  it  is  pure  and  wdiolesome  and  has  high  food 
value. 

Group  2:  “Hard  boiled  candies,”  such  as  lemon  drops, 
stick  candy,  fruit  tablets,  peanut  bars,  peanut  brittle,  glace 
nuts  and  the  like.  In  this  group  may  also  be  placed  molasses 
candies,  such  as  taffies  and  kisses. 

Group  3 :  Marshmallows  and  similar  candy.  They  may  be 
eaten  plain,  toasted,  dipped  in  chocolate,  rolled  in  cocoanut 
and  in  many  other  palatable  forms,  also  popcorn  confections. 

Group  4:  Gum  drops,  jellies,  jelly  beans  and  the  like — a 
wide  variety  of  candies  made  from  pure  and  wholesome  in¬ 
gredients  and  containing  a  minimum  amount  of  sugar. 

Rules  Limiting  Profits  of  Traders  in  Cold  Storage 

Eggs  and  Frozen  Poultry. 

The  Food  Administration  has  promulgated  two 
series  of  rules  and  regulations,  effective  March  2, 
which  limit  the  trade  profits  and  otherwise  regulate 
the  distribution  of  frozen  poultry  and  cold  storage 
eggs.  These  rules  are  the  result  of  long  and  careful 
study  of  conditions,  present  and  future,  in  the  poultry 
and  egg  industries,  extending  from  production  on 
small  farms  and  in  large  poultry  plants,  through  dis¬ 
tribution  with  its  many  ramifications  to  the  consumer 
who  buys  in  village  and  city  markets.  In  this  study 
conferences  have  been  held  with  representatives  of  all 
classes  interested,  and  general  approval  of  the  plans 
has  been  secured  in  advance  from  those  most  affected 
by  the  limitations  imposed. 

The  Food  Administration  believes  that  the  rules  and 
regulations  will  benefit  all  classes.  They  will  stabilize 
the  industries,  place  transactions  on  a  just  merchandis¬ 
ing  basis,  allow  legitimate  competition,  but  restrict  op¬ 
portunities  for  unfair,  price-raising  speculation,  aid  in 
securing  prompt,  regular  and  efficient  distribution, 
eliminate  unnecessary  trading,  and  otherwise  discour¬ 
age  practices  that,  in  the  past,  have  been  reflected  in 
abnormally  high  prices  to  consumers. 
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and  Nut-ola  are  made  in  the  new  Armour  oleomarg-arine  factory — the 
finest  and  most  sanitary  food  plant  in  the  World.  Both  are  produced  under  Gov¬ 
ernment  regulations. 
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At  the  same  time,  the  limits  of  maximum  price  ad¬ 
vances  allowed  have  been  placed  at  points  that  will 
maintain  all  necessary  distributing  agencies  and  war¬ 
rant  payment  to  producers  of  satisfactory  prices  for 
poultry  and  eggs  for  storage.  These  rules  do  not 
apply  to  any  trading  in  poultry  not  at  some  time  in  a 
cold-storage  warehouse  or  to  trading  in  fresh  eggs. 
They  do  not,  in  themselves,  place  any  restriction  upon 
the  prices  to  be  paid  for  poultry  or  eggs  intended  for 
storage.  They  merely  limit  the  profits  that  can  be 
made  on  any  transaction  after  the  first  purchase  until 
the  poultry  or  eggs  are  in  the  retailer’s  hands,  and  are 
intended  to  reduce  the  number  of  transactions  to  the 
economic  minimum. 

The  rules  and  regulations  provide,  in  brief  :  that  the  orig¬ 
inal  storer  of  poultry  in  a  cold-storage  warehouse  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  an  advance  over  cost  not  to  exceed  C  per  cent ;  that  a 
commission  merchant  selling  frozen  poultry  for  an  original 
storer  may  receive  a  commission  not  exceeding  5  per  cent 
on  the  cost  of  the  poultry;  and  that  a  wholesaler,  a  jobber,  or 
a  supplier  of  hotels  and  institutions  may  receive  an  advance 
over  the  cost  to  each  dealer  in  such  frozen  poultry  of  5  per 
cent,  10  per  cent,  or  15  per  cent,  respectively. 

The  storer  of  eggs  in  a  cold-storage  warehouse  may  be  al¬ 
lowed  an  advance  of  6  per  cent  over  cost;  a  commission  mer¬ 
chant  selling  storage  eggs  for  an  original  storer  may  receive 
a  commission  not  exceeding  4  per  cent;  a  wholesaler  may  re¬ 
ceive  an  advance  of  4  per  cent;  and  a  jobber  selling  in  original 
packages  may  receive  an  advance  of  5  per  cent.  In  selling 
candled  storage  eggs  the  actual  net  candling  loss  is  considered 
part  of  the  cost"  and  jobbers,  suppliers  of  hotels  and  institu¬ 
tions,  and  retailers  operating  under  license  are  allowed  ad¬ 
vances  of  10  per  cent,  12  per  cent,  and  15  per  cent,  respec¬ 
tively,  over  cost.  With  both  poultry  and  eggs  trading  between 
dealers  in  the  same  class  is  strictly  limited,  and  commissions 
and  brokerage,  except  as  specifically  allow'ed,  must  be  paid 
from  the  advances  in  cost,  not  added  to  them. 


It  is  expected  by  the  Food  Administration  that  most  of  the 
trading  in  frozen  poultry  will  be  at  smaller  margins  of  profit 
than  those  given  above.  These  maximums  are  intended  to 
cover  the  most  expensive  methods  of  distribution  in  the  sev¬ 
eral  classes ;  and  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  increase  the 
number  of  distributive  processes  or  to  secure  the  maximum 
advances,  even  where  competition  makes  it  possible  to  do  so, 
for  less  expensive  methods  of  distribution.  Reduction  in  the 
number  of  distributive  steps  has  ever  been  kept  in  mind  in 
formulating  these  rules. 

Result  of  Meatless  Days. 

From  the  first  of  November,  when  the  meatless  day 
was  instituted,  to  the  end  of  February,  the  estimated 
slaughter  of  cattle  in  the  United  States  amounted  to 
a  minimum  of  3,800; 000,000  pounds  of  beef.  The  ex¬ 
ports  of  beef  to  the  Allies  during  this  period  reached 
approximately  165,000,000  pounds,  or  less  than  5  per 
cent  of  the  total.  This  is  considerably  less  than  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  we  should  have  exported  to  them. 
The  stocks  of  beef  in  the  cold  storage  warehouses 
were  approximately  the  same  at  the  end  of  February 
as  at  the  end  of  October,  and  we  could  have  done 
somewhat  better  had  there  been  more  cars  available. 

The  average  prewar  export  of  beef  for  four  months 
was  about  25,000,000  pounds  and  therefore  the  amount 
of  conservation  realized  has  been  roughly  140,000,000 
pounds. 

During  the  same  period  of  four  months,  since  No¬ 
vember  I,  the  estimated  production  of  pork  products 
is  approximately  5,500,000,000  pounds.  Of  this  we 
had,  by  the  end  of  February,  exported  approximately 
400,000,000  pounds.  The  prewar  average  rate  of  ex¬ 
ports  would  have  amounted  to  approximately  200,000,- 
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ooo  pounds  for  such  a  period.  It  is  important  to  note  , 
that  the  consumption  of  beef  and  pork  products  for 
the  ETited  States  averaged  ii  pounds  per  capita  per 
month  under  prewar  conditions  and  that  they  averaged 
12.25  pounds  per  month  per  capita  in  1917 — an  in¬ 
crease  of  about  10  per  cent — whereas  the  numbers  of 
our  cattle  and  hogs  have  not  increased  in  this  ratio  per 
capita.  In  other  words,  our  national  consumption  has 
increased  at  a  faster  rate  than  our  production  and, 
therefore,  without  the  meatless  day  we  would  not  have 
been  in  position  to  have  exported  as  much  as  even  the 
prewar  average  amounts.  Therefore  the  actual  sav¬ 
ing  is  more  than  is  apparent  by  the  comparison  of  di¬ 
rect  figures. 

That  the  exports  are  absolutely  vital  needs  no  proof 
further  than  the  statement  of  the  ration  at  present  in 
force  in  Europe  among  the  Allies,  which  has  been  re¬ 
duced  to  approximately  i  pound  of  meats  of  all  kinds 
per  week,  per  capita,  or  less  than  30  per  cent  of  the 
present  American  consumption,  and  it  is  today  at  so 
low  a  figure  as  to  tend  to  diminish  the  morale  and 
resistance  of  the  Allies. 

The  situation  in  mutton  and  lamb  is  somewhat  dif¬ 
ferent.  We  do  not  export  this  kind  of  meat  to  the 
Allies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Food  Administration’s 
recommendation  that  it  should  not  be  used  on  the  vol¬ 
untary  meatless  Tuesday  was  simply  because  if  its  use 
were  confined  to  the  other  six  days  it  would  displace  a 
certain  amount  of  beef  and  pork,  whereas  if  it  were 
left  open  to  eat  mutton  and  lamb  on  Tuesday  an 
equivalent  amount  of  beef  and  pork  would  be  con¬ 
sumed  on  other  days  in  the  week. 

However,  the  prohibition  on  mutton  and  lamb  has 
now  been  temporarily  removed,  so  that  the  country  can 
concentrate  on  saving  wheat,  for  which  there  is  a 
more  crying  need  than  ever  before. 

“Rule  la”  and  the  Canners. 

Perhaps  the  point  of  chief  interest  before  the  can¬ 
ners  at  their  national  convention  was  the  ruling  of  the 
Food  Administration  regarding  “future”  orders. 

The  whole  problem  centered  around  “rule  la,” 
recently  promulgated  from  Washington,  which  reads 
as  follows : 

Rule  la. — The  licensee  shall  not  quote  for  future  pack¬ 
ing  or  delivery  or  sell  any  canned  peas,  canned  corn, 
canned  tomatoes,  canned  salmon,  or  canned  sardines,  not 
manufactured  and  on  hand,  unless  the  price  fixed  in  the 
contract  is  subject  to  revision  by  the  United  States  Food 
Administration  if  it  represents  more  than  a  reasonable 
advance  over  the  average  cost  of  the  season’s  pack  of  such- 
goods. 

The  canners  are  not  in  sympathy  with  profiteers  and 
they  are  standing  strongly  behind  the  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration,  but  this  ruling  places  them  in  a  peculiar  pre¬ 
dicament,  as  it  is  well  known  that  most  canned  goods 
are  sold  on  future  orders  and  long  before  the  “aver-, 
age  costs"  are  known  or  even  the  raw  materials 
planted.  How,  therefore,  to  sell  goods  at  a  price 
which  will  be  revised  months  afterward  is  a  problem. 

A  conference  was  held  with  the  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  in  an  effort  to  secure  a  modification  of  the  rule. 
Although  the  only  written  concession  obtained  by  the 
canners  was  a  slight  change  in  wording,  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  assured  them  that  no  apprehension  need 
be  felt  except  where  unfair  practices  were  obviously 
involved.  Rule  la  now  reads: 


*  *  *  unless  the  price  to  be  fixed  in  the  contract  is  sub-  C 
ject  to  revision  by  the  United  States  Food  Administration  L- 
if  it  is  unreasonable.  This  rule  shall  not  apply  to  Army  I 
and  Navy  requirements. 
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ROUND  PAPER  CAN 

MACHINERY 


SAMUEL  M.  LANGSTON  COMPANY 

CAMDEN,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

CANADIAN  FAIRBANKS-MORSE  CO.,  Agents  for  Canada 


Because  of  the  delay  incident  to  further  considera¬ 
tion  given  this  rule,  the  time  for  the  return  of  the 
canning  reports  has  been  extended  from  February  15 
to  March  15. 

Canners  Advised  to  Hold  Stocks  for  War  Purposes. 

All  canners  have  been  advised  by  the  Food  Admin¬ 
istration  to  hold  for  war  purposes  until  properly  ad¬ 
vised  such  Cjuantities  of  canned  corn,  peas,  tomatoes, 
string  beans,  and  salmon  as  they  may  have  on  hand. 

Reports  of  such  holdings  must  be  made  at  once  to 
the  Division  of  Co-ordination  of  Purchase,  United 
States  Food  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C.  Such 
reports  are  separate  from  those  to  be  submitted  before 
March  15,  1918,  to  the  Canned  Foods  Division  of  the 
Food  Administration.  Canners  who  have  no  stocks  of 
these  commodities  are  required  to  report  indicating 
this  fact. 

It  is  stated  that  quantities  not  wanted  will  be  re¬ 
leased  promptly  within  a  few  days  after  receipt  of  re¬ 
ports. 

The  reason  for  the  Food  Administration’s  action  is 
that  since  the  Food  Administration  is  charged  with  the 
duty  of  helping  to  provide  our  Army  and  Navy  and 
our  associates  in  the  war  with  these  goods  it  is  desired 
to  make  a  quick  survey  of  the  canned  goods  still  in 
hands  of  canners,  so  that  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  stocks  of  such  goods  on  hand  may  be  obtained  for 
the  contingency  that  not  enough  to  meet  all  needs  are 
obtained  through  voluntary  offerings. 

Rules  for  Cheese  Storage  Announced. 

In  a  recent  message  to  the  cheese  trade  the  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration  called  attention  to  the  recjuirement  that  storage  cheese, 


like  other  perishable  foodstuffs,  must  be  marketed  before  the 
next  production  season  begins.  It  has  now  been  decided  that 
June  15  shall  mark  the  official  beginning  of  the  productive 
season  of  1918.  Accordingly,  all  cheese  now  in  storage  must 
be  marketed  before  that  date  unless  a  special  extension  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Food  Administration. 

Permits  to  extend  the  storage  season  will  be  granted  to 
those  licensees  whose  statement  of  the  purpose  of  longer  hold¬ 
ing  shows  that  the  extension  is  desirable  and  useful.  No  per¬ 
mits  will  be  granted  v.diere  the  purpose  of  further  holding  is 
evidently  speculative. 

Agreement  on  Eggs  and  Poultry. 

Latest  news  from  Washington  is  to  the  effect  that 
definite  agreements  regulating  the  price  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  eggs  and  poultry,  both  fresh  and  stored,  are 
expected  to  be  worked  out  as  a  result  of  conference-^- 
between  the  United  States  Food  Administration  and 
representatives  of  the  trade.  After  hearing  the  views 
of  several  experts  who  are  serving  the  Food  Admin¬ 
istration,  men  representing  more  than  thirty  of  the  big 
shipping  and  distributing  interests  appointed  two  l)ig 
general  committees  to  map  out  definite  agreements — 
one  representing  the  egg  interests,  the  other  the  poul¬ 
try.  If  these  are  acceptable  to  the  Food  Administra¬ 
tion,  they  will  voluntarily  be  put  in  force. 

Chief  among  the  reforms  desired  by  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  are  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  han- 
dling  and  the  abolition  of  speculation,  both  of  which 
will  have  a  direct  effect  upon  prices.  A  sharp  diff'cr- 
entiation  will  probably  be  made  between  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  fresh  and  for  cold  storage  eggs.  The  cold 
storage  product  represents  what  may  be  considered  as 
practicallv  a  non-perishable  product  and  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  wishes  its  sale  to  be  governed  along  tlie 
same  general  lines  followed  in  the  sale  of  other  non- 
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E.  PRITCHARD 


Packer  and  Manufadurer 
of  the  Finest 

EDDYS 

BRAND 


99 


Canned  Foods, 
Jellies,  Preserves, 
Plum  Pudding, 
Sauces,  Table  Delicacies, 

and 

PRIDE  OF  THE  FARM 
Tomato  Catsup 


Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

and  331  Spring  St.,  New  York 


r 


E 


THE  WHOLESOME 


BAKING  POWDER 


Worthy  of  the  highest  commend¬ 
ation  as  a  healthful,  efficient  and 
economical  leavening  agent. 

The  acid  ingredient  in  Rumford 
is  the  genuine  Prof,  Horsford’s 
phosphate  in  its  improved  form. 
It  restores  phosphatic  elements 
equivalent  to  those  which  fine 
wheat  flour  loses  in  the  milling. 

A  Perfect  Baking  Powder. 


F.70  4.17 


J 


perishables — price  to  be  based  upon  purchase  price, 
without  consideration  of  replacement  value.  Each  sale 
should  be  regarded  as  a  separate  transaction,  to  be 
governed  by  a  regulation  prohibiting  more  than  a  nor¬ 
mal  profit  on  the  individual  transaction.  Fresh  eggs 
and  poultry  are  regarded  as  belonging  in  an  entirely 
different  category,  and  the  profits  may  be  gauged  on 
the  seasonal  business,  rather  than  on  separate  trans¬ 
actions. 

Wholesale  Prices  Fixed  for  Storage  Creamery 

Butter. 

Wholesale  prices  for  storage  creamery  butter  have 
been  announced  by  the  United  States  Food  Admin¬ 
istration  for  New  York  and  Chicago,  the  New  York 
prices  to  govern  other  points  in  seaboard  territory. 
Tbe  new  scale  has  been  established  with  the  volun¬ 
tary  co-operation  of  the  butter  trade,  and  all  ex¬ 
changes  notified  to  observe  the  following  wholesale 
quotations : 

New  York:  47  cents  a  pound  “for  the  remainder  of 
the  season.”  This  means  about  two  months,  when 
most  of  the  present  storage  creamery  butter  will  have 
been  released.  This  price  will  remain  unchanged, 
without  allowances  for  accumulating  storage  charges. 

Chicago:  from  45 cents  a  pound  on  February  i, 
the  price  will  be  advanced  one-fourth  of  a  cent  on  the 
1st  and  15th  of  each  month  until  practically  all^ cream¬ 
ery  butter  is  released  from  storage.  This  increase  is 
designed  to  compensate  for  storage  expenses. 

The  new  scale  of  prices  is  based  on  a  careful  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  cost  of  storage  butter  and  allows  a 
reasonable  profit  for  the  holders.  The  usual  trade 
differentials  are  to  be  allowed  the  various  classes  of 
handlers. 

Stable  prices  at  these  two  principal  butter  centers 
under  voluntary  agreements  with  principal  butter  ex¬ 
changes  is  regarded  as  sufficient  assurance  that  corre¬ 
sponding  prices  will  rule  throughout  the  country. 

To  Prosecute  Shippers  of  Adulterated  Canned 

Goods. 

Immediate  action  against  shippers  of  canned  sauer¬ 
kraut  and  other  canned  foods  which  are  adulterated 
with  excessive  brine  or  liquid  will  be  taken  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Certain  packers  of 
canned  sauerkraut  are  putting  on  the  market  a  prod¬ 
uct  containing  an  excessive  amount  of  brine  for  which 
the  consumer  pays  sauerkraut  prices,  according  to  a 
statement  from  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  The  inter¬ 
state  shipment  of  canned  sauerkraut  of  this  quality  is 
regarded  as  a  violation  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs 
Act,  a  fact  well  known  to  the  canning  trade.  Ship¬ 
ment  of  any  canned  food  containing  excessive  liquid 
likewise  is  regarded  as  a  violation  of  the  law.  Fan¬ 
ners  generally  recognize  this  fact,  the  statement  adds, 
and  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  make  objection  to  canned 
goods  on  that  account. 

The  Department  has  announced  on  numerous  occa¬ 
sions  that  in  packing  foods  the  cans  should  be  as  full 
of  the  product  as  is  practical  for  packing  and  process¬ 
ing  and  should  contain  only  sufficient  liquid  to  fill  the 
vacant  spaces  in  the  can  and  cover  the  food.  Foods 
packed  in  excessive  liquid  not  only  are  a  cheat  to  the 
consumer  and  a  violation  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
but  they  cause  an  improper  utilization  of  tin  cans  as 
well  as  of  valuable  space  in  freight  cars  and  other 
common  carriers. 
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U.S.Food  Administration 

says:  ‘‘Save  Fats” 

AND  IT  ADDS:  save  does  not  mean  to 

do  without.  Use  vegetable  fats  instead 
of  lard  and  butter  in  your  cooking.” 

HAT  is  the  direct  appeal  of 
your  Government.  It  calls 
for  no  sacrifice  on  your  part. 

— No  sacrifice  of  nutriment  be¬ 
cause  vegetable  fats  are  rich, 
wholesome  and  pure. 

— No  sacrifice  in  economy  be¬ 
cause  vegetable  fats  cost  less  than 
butter  or  lard. 

The  only  change  you  are  asked 
to  make  is  a  slight  change  in  the  way 
yon  cook — the  shortening  you  use. 

Fortunately,  the  country  has 
right  at  hand  an  abundant  supply 
of  nutritious  vegetable  fats — of 
which  Cottolene  is  a  well-known 
and  dependable  example. 

The  change  from  lard  and  but¬ 
ter  to  vegetable  fats  is  both  simple 
and  patriotic.  Cottolene  meets 
the  needs  of  wholesome  cooking, 
the  requirements  of  economy,  the 
wishes  of  the  Government. 

Cottolene 

Patriotic  Shortening 


And  what  is  the  reason  for 
the  Government  requirements  ? 
Simply  this: 

“Pork,  ham,  bacon,  lard,  con¬ 
densed  milk  and  butter  can  be 
shipped  in  concentrated  space” — 
to  feed  the  under-nourished  women 
and  children  in  stricken  countries 
— to  feed  our  own  fighting  men 
and  the  men  of  our  Allies  who 
are  fighting  in  our  defense. 

*  *  * 

^ItlTH  these  compelling  facts  in 
*  ^  mind,  is  it  not  a  clear  duty  to  put 
patriotism  above  cooking  customs  and 
use  the  nutritious,  economical  vege¬ 
table  fats  which  nature  has  abundantly 
supplied  ? 

Make  your  kitchen  a  patriotic  kitchen 
and  remember  as  you  cook  —  every 
ounce  of  vegetable  fat  you  use  instead 
of  lard  and  butter  may  mean  saving 
the  life  of  someone  somewhere  in  the 
world. 
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Acid  Calcium  Phosphate 
Acid  Ammonium  Phosphate 
Liquid  Acid  Phosphate 
Baking  Powder  Materials 
Phosphoric  Acid 
Epsom  Salts  U.  S.  P. 
Oxalic  Acid 

Correspondence  solicited 

VICTOR  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

New  York  ,  CHICAGO  St.  Louis 

Largest  Manufacturers 


HeProfHs 
Most/ 

who  serves  best  —  and  to 
“serve  best”  one  must  dig 
dov/n  beneath  the  surface. 

Thousands  of  users  of  paper 
— and  still  other  thousands 
who  OUGHT  TO  BE 
USERS — haven’t  scratched 
the  surface  benefits  of  the 
idea,  “Save  with  paper.” 

DIG  INTO  THIS! 

Use  vegetable  parchment  and  waxed  papers  to 
save  perishable  products,  to  save  tin  (now  used 
for  containers),  to  save  time  and  to  save  money. 
There’s  money  in  this — if  you’ll  strike  your  spade 
into  the  fertile  ground  and  GET  IT.  Drop  us  a 
line. 

We’ll  put  the  PRATTLER  on  your  hook. 

KALAMAZOO  VEGETABLE  PARCHMENT  GO. 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan 


Convention  of  Retail  Grocers. 

Because  of  the  very  great  congestion  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  due  to  war  conditions,  the  Twentieth  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers, 
which  was  scheduled  to  take  place  at  Washington  in 
May,  will  be  held-in  jLhicago  May  20  to  23.  It  is  to 
be  a  war  convention  from  beginning  to  end,  and  even 
the  convention  banquet  will  be  turned  into  an  inex¬ 
pensive  “trench  dinner.” 


Dr.  Randall  on  Food  Standards  Committee. 

Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  Foust  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  has  appointed  Dr.  Wyatt  W.  Randall,  chemist 
of  the  State  Department  of  Health  of  Maryland,  as  a 
member  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  Food  Standards 
of  the  National  xAssociation  of  American  Dairy,  Food 
and  Drug  Officials,  of  which  he  is  President.  Dr. 
Randall  succeeds  Dr.  David  Kline  of  Chicago,  who 
resigned  to  enter  the  Army. 


Commissioner  Dinsmore  Has  U.  S.  Commission. 

Sanford  C.  Dinsmore,  commissioner  of  foods  and 
drugs  in  Nevada,  received  a  commission  as  First 
Lieutenant  in  the  United  States  Sanitary  Corps,  Jan¬ 
uary  I,  1918. 

Lieutenant  Dinsmore  was  first  ordered  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  then  to  Camp  Cody,  and  is  now  stationed  at 
Camp  Kearney,  California.  His  duties  are  along  the 
line  of  sanitary  inspections  and  he  makes  daily  inspec¬ 
tions  of  all  foodstuffs  used  at  the  camp. 


St.  Louis  Patriotic  Food  Show. 

A  Patriotic  Food  Show  was  held  in  the  Coliseum 
at  St.  Louis  from  February  2  to  13.  /\n  attendance 

of  50,000 — in  spite  of  the  street-car  strike — made  the 
Show  a  splendid  contribution  to  the  cause  of  food, 
conservation.  Through  the  co-operation  of  the  Food 
Administration — federal,  state  and  city,  of  the  De¬ 
partments  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  and  of  Mis¬ 
souri  University  and  the  St.  Louis  public  schools,  an 
extensive  educational  program  was  provided  for  every 
hour  of  the  day.  A  pageant  entitled,  “Plenty,  Waste 
and  Want,”  was  beautifully  staged  by  a  cast  of  250 
persons,  who  represented  all  classes  of  the  population, 
and  it  proved  a  spectacle  of  great  inspirational  value. 


Creamery  Butter  Manufacturers  Meet. 

The  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Creamery  Butter  Manufacturers  was  held 
February  19  at  the  Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  officers  were  re-elected :  W.  W.  Marple,  presi¬ 
dent;  H.  S.  Johnson,  treasurer  ;  G.  L.  McKay,  secre- 

Co-operation  with  the  Food  Administration  was 
strongly  endorsed.  A  steady  improvement  in  methods 
and  standards  was  urged.  Dr.  H.  A.  Harding  spoke 
on  “The  Cost  of  Milk  Production” ;  Dr.  C.  W.  Larson 
of  the  U.  S.  Dairy  Division  presented  up-to-date  sta¬ 
tistics  on  production  and  manufacturing;  Prof.  Mor- 
tensen  of  Iowa  State  College  described  the  success  of 
Denmark  and  Australia  in  developing  reputations  for 
a  superior  quality  of  butter  on  the  English  market  and 
urged  a  similar  campaign  in  the  country ;  Dr.  Hunziker 
of  the  Blue  Valley  Creamery  Company  spoke  on  the 
reduction  of  acidity  in  sour  cream  as  a  means  for 
butter  improvement;  Mr.  Creasy  of  the  National  Dairy 
Lhiion  discussed  the  oleomargarine  situation;  and  Mr. 
T.  i\.  Bowman  read  a  paper  on  the  can  situation. 
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Buhl  Patented  Dryer 

for  Drying 

Whole  or  Skimmed  Milk,  Buttermilk,  Beef 
Blood,  Whole  Eggs,  Whites  of  Eggs, 
Brewers’  Yeast,  Dyewood  and  Tannin 
Extracts,  Glue  and  Gelatine  Solutions,  Etc. 

The  Buhl  process  of  desiccation  is  based  upon  prin¬ 
ciples  scientifically  sound  and  absolutely  new  which 
make  it  possible  to  dry  solutions  which  it  has  hitherto 
been  Impossible  to  dry  successfully.  The  process 
consists  in  spraying  the  liquid  into  a  superheated 
atmosphere  of  its  own  vapor  and  is  covered  by  patents 
of  the  broadest  nature.  Food  control  officials  who 
have  posted  themselves  on  this  process  are  most 
enthusiastic  in  its  praise. 

As  the  process  in  no  way  changes  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  original  substance  the  product 
obtained  is  far  superior  to  any  now  on  the  market. 


The  G.  A.  Buhl  Company 

Office  and  Factory 

1031  South  Crawford  Avenue,  Chicago 
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TIN  and  FIBRE 
CONTAINERS 

FOR 

Foods,  Drugs,  Oils 

Infinite  Variety 
Large  Capacities 
Prompt  Deliveries 

American  Can  Company . 

Chicago  New  York  San  Francisco 
WITH  OFFICES  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES 


WM.J.MOXLEY’S 

“SPECIAL” 

OLEOMARGARINE 


Gives  better  satisfaction  than  75  per  cent  of 
butter  used.  Cost  one-third  less.  Try  it 
and  be  convinced.  Order  a  package  from 
your  dealer. 

Churned  by 

WM.  J.  MOXLEY,  Inc.,  Chicago 


New  Tea  Board  Appointed. 

New  members  of  the  Board  of  Tea  Experts  to  serve 
for  the  coming  year  have  been  announced  by  the 
Treasury  Department.  The  new  board  is  constituted 
as  follows:  J.  J.  McNamara,  New  York;  H.  G. 
Woodworth,  Boston;  Arthur  T.  Hallyer,  Chicago;  C. 
E.  Wyman,  St.  Paul,  Minn. ;  E.  R.  Rogers,  Tacoma, 
Wash.;  George  W.  Caswell,  San  Francisco,  and 
George  F.  Mitchell,  Charleston,  S.  C.  (supervising  tea 
examiner.  Treasury  Department). 

The  first  meeting  was  held  February  n,  at  the 
United  States  Appraiser’s  Stores,  New  York,  at  which 
time  the  tea  standards  which  go  into  efifect  on  May  i 
by  which  the  purity,  quality  and  fitness  for  consump¬ 
tion  of  all  teas  entering  the  United  States  are  meas¬ 
ured  were  selected  and  recommended  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  approval. 


Three  Big  Soft  Drink  Concerns  Combine. 

The  Northwestern  concerns  manufacturing  Lojn, 
Phez  and  Apple) in  have  consolidated  under  the  name 
of  the  Pheasant  Northwest  Products  Co.,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Salem,  Ore.  Branch  offices  are  to  be  lo¬ 
cated  at  New  York  City,  Chicago,  Atlanta,  Kansas 
City,  Denver,  Dallas  and  San  Francisco.  Large  ad¬ 
vertising  will  be  done  during  the  coming  season. 


Hires  and  Wildi  Milk  Companies  Consolidate, 

Announcement  has  been  made  that  the  directors  of 
the  Hires  Condensed  Milk  Company  of  Philadelphia 
have  chosen  John  F.  Montgomery  president  and  B.  F. 
Amos  vice-president.  Ivlr.  Montgomery  and  Mr.  Amos 
will  continue  to  act  as  president  and  vice-president, 
respectively,  of  the  John  Wildi  Evaporated  Milk  Com¬ 
pany  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  The  two  companies  will  be 
continued  as  separate  corporations,  although  the  plants 
will  be  operated  as  one  unit. 


Canada  Prohibits  Wheat  Middlings. 

The  Canadian  Food  Control  Board  has  issued 
rulings  which  prohibit  the  manufacture  of  Cream  of 
Wheat,  farina  and  similar  products,  in  the  making  of 
which  there  is  an  excessive  waste  of  wheat  parts.  An 
exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  manufacture  for 
invalids  and  children  and  licenses  will  be  issued  for 
such  manufacture  when  the  proper  application  is  made 
to  the  Food  Control  Board. 

The  Food  Board  has  thought  it  best  to  place  the  ban 
on  those  products  which  use  only  part  of  the  wheat 
berry  and  thus  cause  an  excessive  waste  of  wheat 
parts.  It  is  still  a  probability  that  cereals  made  from 
wheat  may  be  prohibited  entirely.  As  it  is,  all  wheat 
products  are  now  substituting  25  per  cent  of  other 
grains.  The  Shredded  Wheat  Company,  in  lieu  of  the 
substitution,  is  limited  to  75  per  cent  of  its  1917  out¬ 
put.  It  is  impossible  to  introduce  other  grains  into 
the  company’s  process.  But  in  the  case  of  wheat 
middlings  their  manufacture  is  absolutely  prohibited. 
This  must  not  be  mistaken  for  a  specific  ban  against 
the  advertised  “Cream  of  Wheat.”  The  package  of 
the  latter  can  still  be  sold,  but  there  will  be  no  further 
supplies  when  present  stocks  are  exhausted. 

The  manufacturers  of  Ralston  Wheat  Food  have 
changed  their  formula  to  include  25  per  cent  of  “grains 
other  than  wheat.”  The  name  “Ralston’s  Wheat  Food’’ 
is  being  retained  and  the  Canadian  makers  of  this 
product  claim  that  the  new  formula  is  a  blessing  in 
disguise,  for  the  addition  of  the  other  grains  has  im¬ 
proved  the  product  and  made  it  more  popular  with  the 
public.  , 
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SAFE  MILK 


For  the  Children 


Carnation 

Milk 

From  Contented  Cows 


FREE  RECIPE  BOOK-SEND  POST-CARD  TODAY 

containing  one  hundred  choice  and  tested  recipes— many  CARNATION  MILK  PRODUCTS  CO. 

for  meatless  and  wheatless  dishes— sauces,  gravies,  pud-  365  Stuart  Building,  SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A. 

dings,  cocoa,  etc.  Free  to  interested  housewives.  ••  Remember- Your  Grocer  can  supply  you  with  Carnation” 
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Food  saving  must 
be^in  with  buying 


The  Housewives  of  America  are  the  army  behind 
the  army.  They  are  trying  to  do  the  greatest 
work  ever  done  in  any  war  by  women — to  save 
food  every  day  that  our  armies  may  be  fed  and  our 
victories  may  be  won. 


The  problem  of  the  house¬ 
wife  is  not  simple.  She  can 
and  does  observe  meatless 
and  wheatless  days,  and  she 
can  and  does  cut  down  on  the 
quantity  of  food  used.  She 
will  not  waste  food. 

But  she  is  entitled  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  against  waste  in  buy¬ 
ing;  she  is  entitled  to  organ¬ 
ized  co-operation  that  will 
supply  her  home  with  food 
products  which  will  make 
real  saving  possible. 

Our  institution  iiorganized 
today  to  give  the  housewife  ., 
just  that  help.  Eveiy  Wilton  ' 
food  product  is  selected,  ham 
died  and  prepared  with^  the 
respect  due  that  which  is  to 
be  served  in  your  home.  It  is 
satisfactory  and  economicaL 


More  than  that,  we  can  give 
you  personal  advice  and  sug¬ 
gestions — tell  you  how  to  buy 
economically,  how  to  cook 
economically — how  tosauein 
the  kitchen  and  on  your  table. 

Write  me  and  ask  for  the 
information  you  wish.  There 
is  nothing  more  important  in 
our  service  to  our  country 
than  to  help  you  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  you  give  it  in  your  home. 
Our  Institution  is  the  Intelli¬ 
gence  Department  of  the 
Army  Behind  the  Army,  and 
our  facilities  are  cheerfully 
and  willingly  at  your  com¬ 
mand. 

Prctidtnt,  WiUon  Sc  Co* 


“TheWilsonLalM] 


V — V 
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WILSON  a  Co 
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PnMYoortile 


Be  Sure  to  Buy 

p‘j» 

WARD’S 

OATEN-LOAF 

BREAD 

the  first  of  our  new  food  conservation 
loaves.  Contains  80  per  cent  wheat, 
maximum,  and  20  per  cent  selected 
oats,  minimum.  A  true  wheat  saving- 
loaf  with  a  distinctive  and  palatable 
flavor.  Excellent  keeping  qualities. 
Makes  delicious  toast. 

WARD  experience,  skill  and  scientific 
baking  methods  guarantee  its  fine 
quality. 

IN  ONE  POUND  WRAPPED 
LOAVES 

WARD  BAKING  CO. 


War  a  Benefit  to  French  Co-operative  Organizations. 

The  co-operative  movement  in  France,  which  was 
in  a  rather  critical  position  at  the  outbreak  of  hos¬ 
tilities,  has  made  remarkable  progress  since  1914.  Far 
from  being  detrimentally  affected  by  the  war,  the  co¬ 
operative  societies  throughout  France  have  extended 
the  scope  of  their  operations.  While  the  so-called 
"mutual  benefit  societies,”  trade  unions,  and  similar 
organizations  have  found  their  activities  seriously 
hampered  by  a  state  of  war,  the  consumers’  co-oper¬ 
ative  societies  have  witnessed  a  rapid  growth  in  their 
membership  and  in  the  extent  of  their  trans¬ 
actions.  The  shortage  of  foodstuffs  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  advance  in  prices  have  attracted  to  the  co-oper¬ 
ative  shops  increasing  numbers  of  purchasers,  even 
those  belonging  to  the  so-called  middle  classes  seeking 
to  economize. 

Tn  the  invaded  regions  of  France  the  co-operative 
stores  have  generally  been  spared  by  the  enemy,  and 
have  served  as  places  of  refuge  for  the  local  popula¬ 
tion.  somewhat  like  the  churches  in  the  wars  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  Even  in  Belgium  the  membership  of 
these  societies  has  grown  considerably,  although  the 
rapid  exhaustion  of  their  stocks  of  merchandise  and 
of  their  supply  of  funds  .has  placed  them  in  a  difficult 
situation.  Even  amongCflie  refugees  co-operative 
stores  have  been  drgahized.  as  among  the  Belgian 
refugees  in  Holland’  at  the  camp  of  Gaasterland. 

In  France  the  outbreak  of  the  war  found  the  socie¬ 
ties  in  the;  midst  of  a  .crisis  following  the  reconcilia- 
tion  of  two  rival  groups  of  organizations  after  18 
vvears  of  conflict."*  Moreover,  the  region  of  France 
which  first  suffered  invasion  was  precisely  the  part  of 
the  republic  in  which  co-operative  societies  were  most 
numerous  and  most  prosperous.  Throughout  France 
as  a  whole  the  membership  and  influence  of  these 
societies  has  increased  more  rapidlv  during  the  war 
than  during  the  corresponding  period  preceding  the 
war. 

In  Paris  the  city  government  has  made  financial 
advances  to  and  worked  in  conjunction  with  the  socie¬ 
ties,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  frozen 
meat.  The  co-operative  societies,  moreover,  have 
taken  over  the  innumerable  branches  of  the  IMaggi 
firm  for  the  sale  of  milk,  these  establishments  having 
been  sacked  in  the  first  days  of  the  war  because  of 
their  supposed  German  ownership.  Thev  have  also 
obff.ined  means  from  the  military  authorities  for  the 
sale  of  their  products  at  the  front,  and  have  thus 
helped  to  save  the  troops  from  being  exnloited  by 
small  dealers  (the  so-called  “merchants”).  They 
have  aho  created  workshops  for  the  unemployed  and 
have  taken  an  active  nart  in  relief  work,  particularly 
in  the  care  of  war  orphans. 

A  few  months  ago,  moreover,  they  organized  an 
international  congress  of  co-operative  societies  at  Paris 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  what  economic  meas¬ 
ures  should  be  taken  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

In  a  recent  speech  at  Geneva  the  former  French 
minister  of  munitions,  Albert  Thomas,  who  is  also  one 
of  the  leading  officials  of  the  French  Association  of 
Co-operative  Societies,  stated  that  the  co-operative 
societies  solved  for  France  the  problem  of  providing 
a  sufficient  food  supply  for  numerous  localities  in 
which  there  had  been  an  extraordinary  increase  in  the 
population  through  the  influx  of  great  numbers  of 
munition  workers. 
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At  the  Chicago  Patriotic  Food  Show 

Nearly  One  Hundred  Thousand  People 


GRASPED  THE  SIGNIFICANCE 


of  the 


DRYVEIVITOR 

The  exhibit  of  a  standard  single-compartment  (Community  Size)  DRYVENTOR  in  actual  oper¬ 
ation,  demonstrated  to  thousands  of  visitors  the  real  significance  of  dehydration.  Potatoes,  on¬ 
ions,  carrots,  cabbage,  turnips,  apples,  and  other  products  were  prepared  and  dehydrated  in  the 
visitor’s  presence.  The  dehydrated  products,  reduced  in  bulk  from  40  to  60  per  cent  and  in  weight 
from  60  to  90  per  cent,  were  cooked  in  the  demonstrating  section  and  were  tasted  by  hundreds 
of  visitors  who  pronounced  the  DRYVENTOR  product  equal  or  superior  to  the  fresh  vegetable 
or  fruit. 

Besides  the  actual  demonstration  of  the  process  and  the  product,  opportunity  was  afforded 
to  broaden  the  visitor’s  appreciation  of  dehydration  as  a  means  for  preventing  the  loss  of  sur¬ 
plus  production,  and  for  preserving  perishable  products  in  a  palatable  and  nutritious  form.  By 
explaining  that  the  DRYVENTOR  SYSTEM  decreases  the  consumer’s  cost  because  it  decreases 
loss  and  marketing  expense,  the  enthusiastic  co-operation  of  the  visiting  public  was  enlisted  and 
a  ready  market  assured.  This  market  will  grow  because  tbe  housewife  has  discovered  the  econ¬ 
omy,  convenience,  and  quality  of  the  DRYVENTOR  product. 

This  company  manufactures  and  installs  DRYVENTOR  plants  of  any  capacity. 

GROW  WITH  THE  INDUSTRY.  Write 


DRYING  SYSTEMS,  Inc. 

322  N.  MICHIGAN  AVENUE,  CHICAGO 
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THE  COLUMBUS  LABORATORIES 

11  N.  State  Street  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

DEPARTMENTS:  Food,  Commercial,  Medical,  Millins  and  Baking. 
Expert  Staff  of  Consultants.  Court  and  Medico-Legal  Work. 


The  Sanitation  and  Hygiene  Institute 

7  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 

Specialists  in  Food  Regulations  and  Standards.  In¬ 
vestigations  to  improve  Processes.  Laboratory 
Examinations  and  Sanitary  Surveys. 

Russell  Raynor  Benjamin  Jurist 


Joseph  A.  Deghu6e,  Ph.  D  Herbert  D.  Pease,  M.  D. 

Harry  E.  Bramley  Frederic  D.  Bell 

LEDERLE  LABORATORIES 

39-41  West  38th  Street,  New  York  City 

Sanitary.  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Investigations.  Examinations 
of  Foods,  Drugs,  Water  and  Disinfectants. 


GLENN  H.  PICKARD 

Chemical  Engineer 

Chicago,  Ill. 


Ill  W.  Monroe  St. 


Consultant  in  the  Design  and  Operation  of  Plants  for 
the  Manufacture,  Refining  and  Use  of  Vegetable  Oils. 


I  render  expert  legal  assistance  in  obtaining  patents  to  protect 
inventions.  The  value  of  a  patent  depends  largely  upon  skill¬ 
ful  preparation  and  prosecution  of  the  application.  Information 
about  obtaining  patents  sent  on  request. 

R.  E.  BURNHAM 

Patent  and  Trade  Mark  Lawyer,  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg.,  Washinston,  D.  C. 


SOMETHING  NEW 

SAMPLES  GRATIS 
GRANULATED  BORIC  ACID 

Will  dissolve  more  readily  than  any  form  hitherto 
introduced.  When  ordering,  specify 

20  MULE  TEAM  GRANULATED  BORIC  ACID 

u.  s.  P. 

PACIFIC  COAST  BORAX  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Oakland 


DR.PRfCE’SVANILLA 

Is  Made  From  the 

Finest  Mexican  Vanilla  Beans 

n?PRICE’t 

U  •(UOOu,  ^  0 

flavoring 

EXTRACT 

The.same  high  quality  is  found  in  Price’s 

/ 

Lemon,  Orange,  Raspberry  and  Strawberry 

OP  TRUK 

YANJLLA 

PURE  FRUIT  EXTRACTS 

mm  niinf  fuvor 

y.—  - - 

Price  Flavoring  Extract  Co. 

PRICE  FlAVOSniGEXnuaCa 

CHICAOO.USJL 

^  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

The  Copra  Situation 

The  past  year  has  shown  great  advaneeinent  in  the 
manufacturing  of  cocoanut  oil,  and  has  opened  up  an 
important  industry,  which  if  it  receives  proper  sup¬ 
port  from  the  Government,  bids  fair  at  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  hostilities  to  render  the  United  States  inde- 
]  endent  of  foreign  sources  of  supply,  according  to 
Mr.  Edgar  H.  Laing. 

New  crushing  plants  have  been  opened  up,  lioth  on 
the  Pacific.  and  Atlantic  coasts,  to  handle  this  conm, 
and  the  remarkable  success  obtained  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  nut  butter  for  edible  use  has  practicalh'  con¬ 
sumed  the  oil  as  fast  as  it  could  be  manufactured. 
Shipments  of  copra  during  the  year  jnst  closed  en¬ 
tered  at  the  different  ports  of  entry  of  the  hlnitC'! 
States,  as  reported  by  the  Department  of  Commerce 
at  Washington,  has  shown  a  remarkable  increase.  The 
statistics  are  as  follows : 

Copra,  366,510,360  pounds,  valued  at  $19,167,058. 
This  large  volume  of  merchandise  bids  fair  to  be  rap¬ 
idly  increased  during  1918,  since  oiiite  a  number  of 
the  cottonseed  oil  crushers  in  the  Middle  and  South¬ 
west  have  recognized  the  possibility  of  crushing  copra, 
and  are  adapting  their  machinery  to  handle  this  prod¬ 
uct.  Taking  the  basis  of  sixty  pounds  of  cocoanut 
oil,  which  is  the  estimated  yield  from  one  hundred 
pounds  of  copra,  it, will  be  seen  that  220,000,000 
pounds  of  cocoanut  oil  w^as  manufactured ‘during  last 
vear,  against  a  total  importation  of  cocoanut  oil  into 
the  United  States  of  163,000,000  pounds.  Therefore, 
based  on  the  government  returns,  there  was  available 
in  the  United  States  during  last  year  382,000,000 
pounds  of  cocoanut  oil,  or  approximately  190,000  tons 
of  2,000  pounds. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  copra  situation  was  in 
a  very  difficult  position,  ow'ing  to  the  scarcity  of 
freight.  Immense  quantities  of  copra  are  reported  as 
available  in  the  Celebes  Islands,  Java,  Ceylon,  IManila 
and  the  South  Sea  Islands  and  Straits  Settlements, 
but,  with  the  abnormal  freight  conditions,  apparently 
no  tonnage  is  forthcoming  to  move  this  valuable  com¬ 
modity  so  that  the  crushers  can  receive  it  in  the 
Ehiited  States  at  what  would  be  a  normal  value. 

At  the  beginning  of  1917  copra  sold  at  betw'cen  7 
and  8  cents  per  pound  at  NRw^  York,  and  in  Decem¬ 
ber  it  had  w-orked  up  to  betw'een  914  anci  9J4  cents 
at  New  York.  At  the  Pacific  Coast  points  the  year 
opened  at  about  6j4  cents  per  pound,  and  closed  w'ith 
sales  reported  at  betw^een  8^/  cents  to  9  cents  per 
pound,  and  during  January  of  this  year  9j4  to  9% 
cents  w^as  paid  at  New^  York,  and  at  the  Coast  some 
reports  of  sales  were  as  high  as  9j4  cents. 


The  Edibility  of  Green  Oysters. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  oysters  are  found  to  be 
colored  more  or  less  deeply  with  a  greenish  pigment 
apparently  deposited  in  the  gills  and  at  times  extend¬ 
ing  into  the  palps  or  other  parts  of  the  oyster. 

The  reason  for  this  coloration  apparently  epidemic 
in  certain  oyster  beds  has  been  the  subject  of  investi¬ 
gation  for  nearly  a  hundred  years,  inquiries  being 
directed  principally  upon  the  question  of  the  edibility 
or  otherwuse  of  oysters  so  colored.  The  green-gilled 
oyster  was  a  subject  for  controversy  in  Erance  in  1820, 
w'hen  Gaillo  wrote  a  paper  in  which  he  show^ed  that 
the  unusual  green  color  was  due  to  the  presence  in 
reservoirs  where  oysters  w^ere  fattened  of  a  species  of 
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Reveille  Sounds 


Immediately  the  camp  is  alive  with  human  forms. 

Alertness  is  the  result  of  proper  food,  right  living  and  good  training.  Good,  wholesome 
bread  does  its  important  part  in  conditioning  onr  men. 

It  is  essential  to  the  armies  in  training  and  in  service. 

Because  it  is  our  important  war  food,  use  bread  economically.  Do  not  waste  it. 

The  Best  Bread  Is  Made  with  FLEISCHMANN^S  YEAST 


THE  FLEISCHMANN  COMPANY 


Keep  Impurities  Out — Keep  Original  Goodness  In 


DIAMOND-E  Protective  Papers  are  made  to  pro¬ 
tect  your  products  from  air,  water,  grease — 
anything  in  fact  that  threatens  to  destroy  their  purity. 
Goods  well  wrapped  are  already  half  sold.  Customers 
appreciate  careful  packing.  They  realize  that  the 
same  care  that  is  given  to  their  wrapping  has  undoubt¬ 
edly  been  given  to  their  manufacture.  It’s  a  big  sell¬ 
ing  point. 

Ask  your  jobber  to  show  you  the  complete  line  of 
Diamond-E  Protective  Papers.  It  includes  Glassine, 
Greaseproof  (imitation  Parchment),  Vegetable  Parch¬ 
ment  and  Parchmoid.  Some  one  of  these  different 
brands  will  probably  just  fill  the  requirements  of  your 
business.  Many  industries  all  over  the  United  States 
are  wrapping  their  products  exclusively  in  Diamond-F 
Protective  Papers. 

From  raw  material  to  finished  product  the  manufac¬ 
ture  is  under  the  careful  supervision  of  paper  experts. 
Pure  spring  water  only  is  used  in  making  Diamond-F 
Protective  Papers. 

Ask  your  jobber  about  Diamond-F  Protective  Papers. 
Or  write  direct  to  us. 


A  Mark  of  Quality-- 
A  Sign  of  Service 


Diamond  State  Fibre  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Pa.  (NearPhila.) 
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Meat  is  as  Necessary 
as  Steel  and  Ships 


Food  is  the  first  essential 

of  the  fighting  forces. 

The  American  farmer  and 
the  packer. have  met  every 
war  emergency,  and  have 
promptly  furnished  an  ade¬ 
quate  supply  of  wholesome 
meat. 

No  other  industry  can 

claim  a  better  record  of  war 
time  efficiency. 

Swift  &  Company  has 

shipped  to  the  United  States 
Government  and  the  Allied 
Nations, 

Over  12,000,000  Pounds 

(400  Carloads) 

per  week,  of  beef,  pork,  and  lard,  since 

January  1,  1918 

In  one  week  recently  we  shipped 

24,000,000  Pounds  (800  Carloads) 

and  the  demand  is  increasing. 


ADVERTISING  INDEX 


American  Can  Company . ; .  218 

American  Food  Journal . 171,  224,  226 

American  Manufacturers’  Ass'n  of  Products  from  Corn . 

...  .  Back  Cover 

Armour  &  Co .  215 

Bunte  Bros .  220 

Burnham,  R.  E....- .  213 

Coca-Cola  Company,  The .  221 

Columbus  Laboratories  .  222 

Diamond  State  Fibre  Company . Second  cover 

Drying-  Systems,  Inc .  223 

Fleischmann  Company . Second  cover 

Fraser  Laboratories  .  222 

General  Chemical  Company . Third  cover 

Grant  Chemical  Company,  J.  C . ■ .  224 

Hebe  Company,  The  .  225 

Helvetia  Milk  Condensing  Company .  170 

Illinois  Vinegar  Manufacturing  Company .  224 

Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parchment  Company .  216 

Kolley-Clarke  Company  .  224 

Lfmgston  Co.,  Samuel  M .  217 

Lederle  Laboratories  .  222 

Leffler  &  Co.,  Charles .  219 

Dibby,  McNeill  &  Libby . 172 

Moxley,  Inc.,  Wm.  J .  218 

Nucoa  Butter  Co .  170 

Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company .  222 

Pickard,  Glenn  H .  222 

Price  Flavoring  Extract  Company .  222 

Pritchard,  E .  214 

Quaker  Oats  Company .  169 

Koss-Gould  .  213 

Kumford  Baking  Powder  . i .  214 

Sanitation  and  Hygiene  Institute .  222 

Swift  &  Co .  167 

Victor  Chemical  Works .  216 

Ward  Baking  Company .  220 

Wilson  &  Co .  220 


Our  profits  are  limited  by  the 
Food  Administration  to  9  per  cent 
on  investment  in  the  meat  depart¬ 
ments.  (This  means  about  2  cents 
on  each  dollar  of  sales.)  No  pro¬ 
fit  is  guaranteed. 

We  are  co-operating  with  the 
Government  to  the  best  of  our 
ability. 


Swift  &  Company  1918  Year  Book,  con¬ 
taining  many  interesting  and  instruc¬ 
tive  facts,  sent  on  request. 
Address,  Swift  &  Company, 

Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Swift  &  Company 
U.  S.  A. 
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Food  Control  Officials. 


FEDERAL. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  Washington,  D.  C. 

David  Franklin  Houston,  Secretary. 

Carl  S.  Vrooman,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Clarence  Ousley,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Raymond  A.  Pearson,  Assistant  Secretary. 

William  M.  Williams,  Solicitor. 

Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

Carl  Lucas  Alsberg,  Chief  of  the  Bureau. 

W.  G.  Campbell,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau. 

J.  S.  Abbott,  Chemist  in  Charge  of  State  Cooperative  Food  and 
Drug  Control. 

R.  E.  Doolittle,  Chief  of  the  Central  Inspection  District,  Chi¬ 
cago,  lil. 

R.  W.  Hilts,  Chief  of  the  Western  Inspection  District,  San 
Francisco.  Cal. 

it.  B.  Hart,  Chief  of  the  Eastern  Inspection  District,  New  York, 

N.  Y. 


Dr.  Morris  A.  Pozen,  Chemist,  Health  Department. 
Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Clarence  R.  Wilson. 

District  Council  of  Defense, 

Wm.  H.  Baldwin,  Chairman. 


FLORIDA,  Department  of  Agriculture, 

W.  A.  McRae,  Commissioner. 

R.  E.  Rose,  State  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Braxton  Beacham. 

Florida  State  Council  of  Defense, 

P.  H.  Rolfe,  Chairman. 


Tallahassee 


Orlando 

Gainesville 


GEORGIA,  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Atlanta 

J.  J.  Brown,  Commissioner. 

P.  A.  Methvin,  Chief  Food  Inspector. 

W.  C.  Dumas,  State  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Dr.  Andrew  M.  Soule.  Athens 

State  Council  of  Defense, 

Hugh  M.  Dorsey,  Chairman. 


Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

J.  FI.  Moiiler,  Chief  of  the  Bureau. 

R.  P.  Steddom,  Chief  of  the  Inspection  Division. 

B.  H.  Rawl,  Chief  of  the  Dairy  Division. 

M.  Dorset,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Biochemistry. 


STATE. 

{Except  when  indicated  to  the  contrary  the  post  office  address 
of  each  official  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  administrative  head¬ 
quarters.  ) 

ALABAMA,  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Industries, 

Montgomery 

J.  A.  Wade,  Commissioner. 

J.  M.  Moore,  Food  and  Drug  Clerk. 

B.  B.  Ross,  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Richard  M.  Hobbie. 

State  Council  of  Defense, 

W.  E.  Henderson. 

ARIZONA,  Tucaon 

Jane  H.  Rider.  Director  State  Laboratory. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Timothy  A.  Riordan.  Flagstaff 

State  Council  of  Defense,  Phoenix 

Dwight  B.  Heard,  Chairman. 

ARKANSAS,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Manufactures 

John  H.  Page,  Commissioner. 

Dr.  William  F.  Manglesdorf,  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Hamp  Williams. 

State  Council  of  Defense, 

Wallace  Townsend,  Assistant  Director. 

CALIFORNIA,  State  Board  of  Health.  Berkeley 

Geo.  E.  Ebright,  M.  D.,  President,  San  Francisco. 

E.  J.  Lea,  Director,  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Drugs,  University  of 
California. 

August  F.  Glaive,  Assistant  to  the  Director. 

M.  E.  Jaffa,  Consulting  Nutrition  Expert,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Ralph  P.  Merritt.  San  Francisco 

State  Council  of  Defense,  Sacramento 

A.  H.  Naftzger,  Vice-Chairman. 

COLORADO,  Division  of  Food  and  Drugs,  Denver 

S.  R.  M’Kelvey  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner. 

J.  B.  Ekeley,  State  Chemist,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder. 
Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Thomas  B.  Stearns. 

War  Council, 

H.  W.  Cornell,  Director. 


IDAHO,  Dairy,  Food  and  Sanitary  Inspection  Department, 

Boise 

John  K.  White,  State  Dairy,  Food  and  Sanitary  Inspector. 
Edward  Rhodenbaugh,  State  Chemist. 

Dr.  Edward  T.  Biwer,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health. 
Federal  Food  Administrator, 

R.  F.  Bichnell. 

State  Defense  Council  for  Idaho,  Wallace 

Harry  L.  Day,  Chairman. 

ILLINOIS,  Division  of  Foods  and  Dairies,  Chicago 

John  B.  Newman,  Superintendent  of  Foods  and  Dairies. 

J.  L.  McLaughlin,  Assistant  Superintendent. 

State  Food  Standard  Commission. 

Walter  S.  Haines,  M.  D. 

Thos.  P.  Sullivan. 

John  B.  Newman. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Harry  A.  Wheeler. 

State  Council  of  Defense, 

Samuel  Insull,  Chairman. 

INDIANA,  State  Board  of  Health,  Indianaxu'U* 

H.  E.  Barnard,  State  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner. 

H.  E.  Bishop,  Food  Chemist. 

Wm.  D.  McAbee,  Drug  Chemist. 

John  C.  Diggs,  Water  Chemist. 

I.  L.  Miller,  Assistant  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Dr.  Harry  E.  Barnard. 

State  Council  of  Defense, 

Will  H.  Hays,  Chairman. 

IOWA,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission,  Des  Moines 

W.  B.  Barney,  Commissioner. 

Paul  W.  Crowley,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

B.  L.  Redfern,  State  Chemist  and  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Meas¬ 
ures. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

J.  F.  Deems.  Burlington 

Iowa  Council  of  Defense, 

H.  J.  Metcalf,  Secretary. 

KANSAS,  State  Board  of  Health,  Division  of  Foods  and  Drugs, 

Topeka 

S.  J.  Crumbinb,  M.  D.,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health  and 

Chief  Food  and  Drug  Inspector. 

F.  E.  Rowland,  Assistant  Chief  Food  and  Drug  Inspector  {in 
charge  of  Division). 

E.  H.  S.  Bailey,  Ph.  D.,  K.  U.,  Director  of  the  University  Food 
Laboratory,  Lawrence. 

L.  E.  Sayre,  M.  S.,  K.  U.,  Director  of  the  University  Drug 
Laboratory,  Lawrence. 

J.  T.  Willard,  D.  Sc.,  Director  of  the  Agricultural  College 
Laboratory,  Ma.nhattan. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Walter  P.  Innes.  Wichita 

Kansas  Council  of  Defense,  Manhattan 

Dr.  H.  j.  Waters,  Chairman. 


and  Agriculture, 
Little  Rock 

Hot  Springs 


CONNECTICUT,  Dairy  and  Food  Commission,  Hartford 

Thomas  Holt,  Commissioner. 

H.  O.  Daniels,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

John  Phillips  Street,  Chemist,  New  Haven. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Robert  Scoville. 

State  Council  of  Defense, 

R.  M.  Bissell,  Chairman. 

DELAWARE,  State  Board  of  Health,  Wilmington 

Wm.  P.  Orr,  M  D.,  President,  Lewes. 

A.  E.  Frantz,  M.  D.,  Secretary  and  Executive  Officer. 

H.  J.  Watson,  Chemist  and  Bacteriologist,  Newark. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Edmund  Mitchell. 

Delaware  Defense  Council, 

Thomas  W.  Miller,  Secretary. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA,  Health  Department,  Washington 

Dr.  Wm.  C.  Woodward,  Health  Officer,  Health  Department. 

Dr.  Wm.  C.  Fowler,  Assistant  Health  Officer,  Health  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Dr.  j.  j.  Kinyoun,  Bacteriologist,  Health  Department. 

Dr.  Reid  R.  Ashworth,  Chief  Food  Inspector,  Health  Depart¬ 
ment.  f 


KENTUCKY,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Food  and  Drug 

Department,  Lexington 

J.  O.  La  Bach,  Head  of  Department  and  Chief  Chemist. 

W.  R.  Pinnell,  Bacteriologist. 

Linwood  a.  Brown,  Drug  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Fred  M.  Sackett.  Louisville 

Kentucky  State  Council  of  Defense,  Frankfort 

Edward  W.  Hines,  Chairman. 

LOUISIANA,  State  Board  of  Health,  New  Orleans 

Dr.  Oscar  Dowling,  ex-Officio  Food  Commissioner. 

Cassius  L.  Clay.  State  Analyst. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

John  M.  Parker. 

State  Council  of  Defense,  Baton  Rouge 

Governor  R.  G.  Pleasant. 

MAINE,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Augusta 

John  A.  Roberts.  Commissioner. 

A.  M.  G.  Soule,  Chief  Deputy. 

James  M.  Bartlett,  Chemist,  Orono. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Dr..  I^on  S.  Merrill.  ,  Orono 

Committee ■  oh  'Public  Safety,  '  ~  Bath 

Paul  Nixon,  Assistant  Executive  Secretary. 
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MARYLAND,  State  Board  of  Health,  Baltimore 

Dr.  Fred  C.  Blanck,  State  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner. 

Dr.  Wm.  Royal  Stokes,  State  Bacteriologist. 

Dr.  Wyatt  W.  Randall,  Chief  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Edwin  G.  Baetjer. 

Maryland  CouncM  of  Defense, 

General  Carl  R.  Gray,  Chairman.  , 

MASSACHUSETTS,  State  Department  of  Health,  Boston 

Allan  J.  McLaughlin,  M.  D.,  Commissioner  of  Health. 

Herman  C.  Lythgoe.  Director  of  Division  of  Food  and  Drug 
Inspection,  and  Analyst. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Henry  B.  Endicott. 

Committee  on  Public  Safety, 

Henry  B.  Endicott. 

MICHIGAN,  Food  and  Drug  Department,  Lansing 

Fred  L.  Woodworth,  Commissioner. 

Burto.n  F.  Browne,  Deputy  Commissioner,  Detroit. 

A.  R.  Todd,  Analytical  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

George  A.  Prescott.  Tawas  City 

War  Preparedness  Board, 

Major  Roy  C.  Vanderoock,  Secretary. 

MINNESOTA,  Dairy  and  Food  Department,  St.  Paul 

James  Sorenson,  Commissioner. 

A.  D.  SiBBALD,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

Julius  Hortvet,  Chemist. 

H.  D.  Meyer,  Secretary. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

A.  D.  Wilson. 

Minnesota  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 

.John  S.  Pardee,  Secretary. 

MISSISSIPPI,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Department 

of  Chemistry,  Agricultural  College 

W.  F.  Hand,  State  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

P.  M.  Harding. 

State  Council  of  Defense, 

Theodore  G.  Bilbe,  Chairman 

MISSOURI,  Food  and  Drug  Department, 

Dr.  E.  L.  Barnhouse,  Commissioner. 

Robt.  E.  L.  Marks,  Deputy  Commissioner,  Carthage 
H.  E.  Wiedemann.  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Frederick  B.  Mumford. 

Missouri  Council  of  Defense, 

F.  B.  Mumford,  Chairman. 

MONTANA,  Department  of  Public  Health, 

W.  F.  Cogswell,  M.  D.,  Seci-etary. 

H.  M.  Shea,  Director  of  Foods  and  Drugs. 

W.  M.  COBLETGH.  Chemist.  Bozeman. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Prof.  Alfred  Atkinson. 

State  Council  of  Defense, 

C.  D.  Greenfield,  Secretary. 

NEBRASKA,  Food,  Drug,  Dairy  and  Oil  Commission,  Lincoln 

Otto  Murschel.  Deputy  Commissioner. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Gurdox  W.  Wattles.  Omaha 

Nebraska  State  Council  of  Defense, 

Robert  M.  Joyce,  Chairman. 

NEVADA,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Food  and  Drug 
Control  Department,  Reno 

H.  B.  Bulmer,  Acting  Commissioner. 

M.  B.  Kennedy,  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

H.  A.  Lemmon. 

Committee  on  Public  Safety,  Carson  City 

Emmet  D.  Boyle,  Chairman. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  State  Board  of  Health,  •  Concord 

Irving  a.  Watson,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

Chas.  D.  Howard.  B.  S..  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Huntley  N.  Spaulding. 

Committee  on  Public  Safety, 

John  B.  Jameson.  Chairman. 

NEW  JERSEY,  State  Department  of  Health,  Trenton 

Dr.  J.  C.  Price,  Director,  Branchville. 

R.  B.  Fitz-Randoij'h.  Assistant  Director. 

W.  W.  Scofield,  Jr.,  Chief  Inspector  in  Charge,  Bureau  of  Food 
and  Drugs. 

Federal  Food  Administrator,  Plainfield 

William  S.  Tyler. 

New  Jersey  Committee  on  Public  Safety, 

Thomas  L.  Raymond,  Chairman. 

NEW  YORK,  State  Food  Commission,  Albany 

John  Mitchell.  President. 

Federal  Food  Board,  New  York  City 

John  Mitchell,  Chairman. 

Arthur  Williams.  Federal  Food  Administrator 

for  New  York  City 

Charles  E.  Treman,  Fcdei'al  Food  Administrator 

for  New  York  State 

John  Mitchell,  President. 

Council  of  Farms  and  Markets,  New  York  City 

Charles  A.  Wilson,  Commissioner,  Division  of  Agriculture . 

Albany 

Dr.  Eugene  H.  Porter,  Commissioner,  Division  of  Foods  and 
."darkcts,  Albany 


Helena 


Bozeman 


St.  Louis 


Columbia 

Columbia 


Vicksburg 

Jackson 


T©  Feed  a  Man 

A  liig-  man  at  average  work  can  be  well  fed  on 
3000  calories  per  day.  The  calory  is  the  standard 
ration  unit. 

In  Quaker  Oats  those  3000  calories  would  cost 
just  14  cents.  In  other  foods  the  cost  would  be 
as  follows  : 


In  Eggs,  $1.33  In  Halibut,  $1.00 

In  Round  Steak,  .81  In  Potatoes,  .70 
Broiled  Chicken,  3.40  In  Bread,  .24 


So  eggs — for  the  same  food  units — cost  nearly 
ten  times  what  Quaker  Oats  costs.  Meats,  on 
the  average,  cost  eight  times  a.s.  much.  The 
average  mixed  diet  costs  four  times  as  much. 

You  can  serve  seven  breakfasts  of  Quaker 
Oats  for  the  cost  of  one  bacon-and-egg  breakfast. 

Then  in  Quaker  Oats  you  serve  complete  nu¬ 
trition.  Every  needed  element  is  there.  You 
serve  the  greatest  of  the  grain  foods,  measured 
by  every  standard. 

You  serve  the  most  flavory,  most  delightful 
cereal  which  Nature  has  created. 

Serve  in  big  dishes.  Make  it  the  entire  break¬ 
fast.  A  multiplied  cost  can  buy  nothing  com¬ 
parable. 

Then  see  what  flavor  it  adds  to  your  flour 
foods.  Every  pound  thus  used  saves  a  pound  of 
wheat,  and  it  makes  the  foods  more  inviting. 
See  the  recipes  in  each  package. 


id 


a 


The  Extra-Flavory  Flakes 


U.se  Quaker  Oats  because 
of  its  wondrous  flavor.  It 
is  flaked  from  queen  oats 
only — just  the  rich  plump 
oats.  We  get  but  ten 
pounds  from  a  bushel. 


These  luscious  flakes  cost 
no  extra  price. 

And  they  have  made 
Quaker  Oats  the  favorite 
oat  food  the  world  over. 


12c  and  30c  per  package  in  the  United  States,  except  in  far 
West  and  South  where  high  freights  may  prohibit 
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Nucoa  Nut  Margarine 


"TJijCOA  NUT 

CHURNED  FOR  TABLE  USE 
Free  from  Animal  Fats 

OLEOMARGARINE 

TMe  Nucoa  Butter  Company 


'i 

P 
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MADE  OF  NUTS  AND  MILK 
FREE  FROM  ANIMAL  FATS 

This  product  is  taxed  and  regulated 
the  same  as  animal  oleomargarine. 
We  oppose  the  former  and  positively 
favor  the  latter.  We  want  this  product 
sold  on  its  merits  for  just  exactly  what  it 
is.  We  refuse  to  sell  moonshiners.  This 
product  is  sold  only  in  one,  two  and  five 
pound  cartons.  Our  business  has  grown 
rapidly  on  new,  progressive  lines. 


The  Nucoa  Butter  Company 

CHURNERS 


NORTH  CAROLINA,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Raleigh 

W.  A.  Graham,  Commissioner  of  Agricmlture. 

W.  M.  Allen,  State  Food  and  Oil  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Henry  A.  Page.  Aberdeen 

North  Carolina  Council  of  Defense, 

W.  S.  Wilson,  Secretary. 

NORTH  6aKOTA,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 

Agricultural  College 

E.  F.  Ladd,  Commissioner  and  State  Chemist. 

Robert  Hulburt,  B act erioflo gist. 

Roe  E.  Remington,  Food  Chemist. 

W.  F.  SuDRO,  Drug  Chemist. 

Matty  Jongeward,  Drug  Chemist.  ' 

C.  P.  Guthrie,  Beverage  Chemist. 

Louis  Jackson,  Paint  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

E.  F.  Ladd.  F*argo 

State  Council  of  Defense,  Bismarck 

Dr.  V.  H.  Stickney,  Chairman. 
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Tilting  at 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  attacks  upon  corn 
sirup  get  a  body  blow  whenever  tliey  are  con¬ 
sidered  by  a  gathering  of  scientific  men,  there 
still  seems  to  be  a  certain  amount  of  news  value  in  the 
old.  reactionary,  anti-scientific  objections.  Apparently, 
as  long  as  there  can  be  found  so-called  authorities  in 
the  dietetic  field  who  are  willing  to  maintain  a  lost 
cause  despite  the  preponderance  of  evidence  against 
them,  just  so  long  will  the  publishers  of  general  maga¬ 
zines  play  up  their  utterances.  It's  good  business,  at 
least  for  the  moment.  As  a  case  in  point  we  have 
Good  Housekeeping,  with  a  page  each  month  from 
Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley. 

In  the  Alarch  issue  of  that  otherwise  excellent  pub¬ 
lication,  the  aforesaid  Wiley,  in  answering  the  inquiry 
of  a  reader,  delivers  himself  of  the  following  philippic  ; 

“The  corn  syrup  spoken  of  in  the  article  is  the  erroneous 
name  of  the  same  glucose  syrup  to  which  I  called  atten¬ 
tion  in  “Good  Housekeeping”  a  few  years  ago.  The  feed¬ 
ing  of  glucose  to  children  is,  I  believe,  fraught  with  many 
dangers.  It  is  entirely  devoid  of  vitamins  and  the  only 
mineral  that  it  contains  is  that  resulting  from  the  neu¬ 
tralization  of  the  acid  which  is  used  in  making  it  from 
starch.  It  is  so  unpalatable  that  it  is  never  offered  for 
consumption  by  itself.  No  wonder  that  it  does  not  fer¬ 
ment  so  readily,  since  more  than  half  of  it  is  made  of 
dextrine,  which  is  the  material  used  in  mucilage.” 

Here  we  have  Don  Quixote  Wiley  with  lance  atilt. 
His  first  joust  is  with  the  name  “corn  syrup”  itself. 
He  tells  Mrs.  M.  MacE.  that  corn  sirup  is  an  “erron¬ 
eous”  name.  The  U.  S.  Departments  of  Agriculture, 
Commerce  and  the  Treasury  did  not  so  think  when, 
in  1909,  the  respective  secretaries  thereof  promulgated 
Food  Inspection  Decision  No.  87,  which,  in  part,  reads  : 

“We  have  each  given  careful  consideration  to  the  label¬ 
ing,  under  the  pure  food  law,  of  the  thick,  viscous  sirup 
obtained  by  the  incomplete  hydrolysis  of  the  starch  of 
corn  and  composed  essentially  of  dextrose,  maltose  and 
dextrine. 

“In  our  opinion  it  is  lawful  to  label  this  sirup  as  ‘Corn 
Sirup’;***” 

This  promulgation  was  later  legalized  by  the  famous 


Windmills 

IMcDermott  decision  in  Wisconsin,  action  which  was 
reinforced,  amplified  and  strengthened  by  the  so-called 
Sanborn  decision,  also  in  Wisconsin. 

The  next  windmill  in  Don  Quixote’s  field  of  vision  is 
the  danger,  in  his  opinion,  of  feeding  corn  sirup  to 
children.  Note  the  adroit  use  of  the  qualifying  phrase, 
“in  my  opinion.”  No  libel  suits  for  brother  Wiley, 
or  his  employer,  Elearst.  But  let  us  see  what  those 
who  really  know  something  about  the  feeding  of  in¬ 
fants  have  to  say  as  to  the  use  of  corn  sirup.  Whom 
shall  we  hear  from  first?  The  list  is  long  of  those 
who  have  gone  on  record  in  favor  of  the  use  of  corn 
sirup  in  infant  feeding.  Among  the  many  is  Dr.  A.  L. 
llenedict,  A.  M.,  IM.  D.,  of  Bufifalo,  N.  Y.,  in  whose 
“Golden  Rules  of  Dietetics,”  on  page  88,  appears  the 
following : 

“Glucose  may  be  considered  as  nearly  pure,  predigested 
carbohydrates,  and,  if  used  in  moderation,  there  is  no 
physiologic  objection  to  it.” 

A  year  or  so  ago,  H.  G.  Wells,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D., 
M.  D.,  professor  of  pathology  at  the  University  of 
Chicago,  was  so  reckless  as  to  state,  in  open  meeting: 

“I  would  pay  more  for  corn  syrup  for  food  for  infants 
than  I  would  for  sugar.” 

prefacing  that  remark  with: 

“In  an  institution  with  which  I  am  familiar,  a  series  of 
infants  under  careful  observation  received  corn  syrup  as  a 
source  of  carbohydrate  food  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time.  Many  of  these  children  were  of  subnormal  health 
for  one  reason  or  another,  but  no  harmful  effects  were 
observed;  on  the  contrary  the  use  of  this  predigested 
starch  as  a  source  of  nourishment  in  digestive  disturbances 
was  found  highly  valuable.” 

In  answer  to  questions  calculated  to  compare  corn 
sirup  with  cane  sugar  sirup  of  the  same  monetary 
value.  Dr.  Wells  stated  that  he  preferred  to  feed  corn 
sirup  to  infants  rather  than  other  sirups — 

“Because  the  corn  syrup  represents  a  mixture  of  dextrins 
in  various  stages,  which  would  permit  of  a  gradual  diges¬ 
tion,  a  gradual  absorption,  through  various  steps.” 

Dr.  A.  J.  Carlson,  Ph.  D.,  associate  professor  of 
physiology  of  the  LYiversity  of  Chicago,  has  stated: 
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“On  the  basis  of  what  is  known  of  carbohydrate  chem¬ 
istry  and  physiology,  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  acid  hydrolysis  of  starch  is  essentially  any  different 
from  the  enzyme  hydrolysis  of  starch.” 

And  next  we  are  told  that  we  must  beware  of  corn 
sirup  because  it  is  “devoid  of  vitamins.”  Here  we 
have  Don  Quixote  at  his  best.  To  be  sure;  so  it  is 
“devoid  of  vitamins.”  And  who  ever  claimed  anything  to 
the  contrary  ?  And  what  food  product  with  which  corn 
sirup  could,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination,  be  com¬ 
pared  is  possessed  of  “vitamins”?  Assuming  that  for 
the  l^ractically  discarded  term  “vitamins,”  Dr.  Wiley 
means  food  hormones,  or  what  are  best  understood  at 
present  as,  generally  speaking,  “fat  soluble  A”  and 
“water  soluble  B,”  it  is  quite  accurate  to  state  that 
equally  devoid  of,  these  important  substances  are 
honey,  sugars  of  all  sorts,  starch,  vegetable  oils,  etc., 
etc.  The  list  is  long;  but  equally  long  is  the  list  of 
natural  products  which  do  possess  these  food  essen¬ 
tials. 

Prof.  E.  V.  McCollum,  late  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  but  now  at  Johns  Hopkins,  and  connected 
with  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  is  the  leading  worker 
in  this  particular  field.  He  claims  that  while  the  need 
for  these  food  essentials  in  the  diet  is  very  real,  their 
distribution  throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  general  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  idea 
of  criticising  corn  sirup  for  its  lack  of  “vitamins”  is 
quite  novel  and  entirely  in  keeping  with  the  mental 
processes  of  a  Don  Quixote.  This  is  the  most  absurd 
feature  of  the  whole  article. 

Corn  sirup,  we  are  informed,  contains  no  mineral 
constituents  other  than  those  formed  in  its  manufac¬ 
ture.  Quite  true.  By  extremely  clear-headed  chem¬ 
ical  thinking,  the  hydrolysis  of  the  starch  to  sugar  is 
brought  about  by  the  use  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  same  acid  as  is  secreted  by  the  human  stomach.  In 
order  to  make  sure  that  none  of  the  acid  is  present  as 
such  in  the  finished  product,  the  hydrochloric  acid  is 
made  to  combine  with  a  basic  substance  containing 
sodium.  The  result  is  that  a  small  amount  of  sodium 
chloride  is  formed.  When  we  use  sodium  chloride  on 
the  dinner  table  we  call  it  salt.  Another  windmill  gone 
smash ! 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  those  who  want  mineral  mat¬ 
ter,  and  we  all  need  it,  seek  it  not  in  such  refined 
products  as  sugar — no  matter  what  sort  of  sugar  we 
afifect.  Fresh  vegetables  contain  an  abundance  of 
readily-absorbed  mineral  constituents.  A  good  drink 
of  water,  other 'than  distilled  water  or  rain  water,  will 
give  one  more  mineral  matter  than  many  servings 
of  most  dry  foods.  That  windmill  certainly  was  a 
bad  one. 

As  to  whether  or  not  a  “mildly  sweet”  substance,  to 
quote  Leach,  is  unpalatable  is  a  matter  of  personal 
taste.  Here  we  may  again  listen  to  Dr.  H.  G.  Wells, 
mentioned  above,  who  says,  in  answer  to  a  direct  ques¬ 
tion  as  to  which  form  of  sweetening  agent,  cane  sugar 
or  corn  sirup,  he  would  prefer  as  faq  as  digestion  was 
concerned : 

“If  you  had  to  limit  your  carbohydrates  to  cane  sugar 
or  glucose  you  would  find  a  person  would  get  along  much 
better  on  commercial  glucose  than  on  sugar,  because  he 
would  get  sick  of  the  amount  of  sweetness  that  he  would 
get  with  cane  sugar  as  his  sole  source  of  carbohydrate 
food.” 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  corn  sirup  is  generally  re¬ 
garded  as  about  three-fifths  as  sweet  as  cane  sugar. 
For  some  purposes  that  difference  is  an  advantage,  for 
other  purposes  a  disadvantage.  To  attempt  to  asso¬ 
ciate  this  point  with  an  attack  on  corn  sirup  shows 
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how  far  afield  Don  Quixote’s  vision  ranges  when  on 
the  lookout  for  windmills. 

That  corn  sirup  is  “more  than  half  dextrine”  doesn’t 
seem  to  square  with  the  truth.  In  Leach — a  real 
authority — the  proportion  of  dextrine  in  normal  com¬ 
mercial  glucose  ranges  from  29.8  to  45.3  per  cent.  It 
would  not  be  a  mortal  sin  were  Don  Quixote’s  figures 
correct.  Dextrine  is  a  food,  as  witness  the  crust  of 
bread,  which  is  dextrinized  starch. 

And  that  brings  us  to  the  last  windmill  on  the  pres¬ 
ent  journey.  Dextrine  is,  forsooth,  "used  in  muci¬ 
lage.”  Since  when,  brother  Don  Quixote?  Until  you 
spoke  we  had  always  been  of  the  opinion  that  the  base 
of  mucilage  was  gum  arable.  Quite  true,  dextrine,  or 
wheat  flour,  for  that  matter,  can  by  roasting  be  brought 
to  such  a  state  that  when  mixed  with  water  it  will 
form  an  adhesive.  And  that  it  is  an  edible  adhesive  is 
vouched  for  by  the  fact  that  the  U.  S.  Government 
uses  dextrine  on  the  back  of  postage  stamps  and  en¬ 
velope  flaps — which  are  notoriously  likely  to  be  licked 
by  the  human  tongue. 


Butter  Standards 

Professor  George  L.  McKay,  secretary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Creamery  Butter  Manufacturers, 
has  filed  with  the  Joint  Committee  on  Definitions  and 
Standards  a  pamphlet  containing  the  suggestions  of 
that  body  for  a  standard  for  butter.  There  is  nothing 
new  presented  for  the  consideration  of  the  Committee. 
The  Professor  seems  to  rather  favor  an  eighty  per 
cent  fat  and  sixteen  per  cent  water  standard  but  ends 
up  by  suggesting  an  eighty  per  cent  fat  standard  with 
some  tolerance.  There  is  much  in  the  brief  that  is 
foreign  to  the  subject  concerning  which  the  Commit¬ 
tee  has  asked  for  suggestions. 

At  the  time  Swift  and  Company  submitted  its  brief 
upon  the  same  subject  to  the  Joint  Committee,  this 
Journal  reprinted  the  editorial  appearing  in  The 
Dairy  Record,  which  is  published  in  St.  Paul,  Min¬ 
nesota,  and  represents  several  creamery  associations 
of  that  state.  We  feel  that  we  cannot  do  better  than 
follow  the  same  course  in  commenting  upon  Professor 
McKay’s  effort.  The  following  editorial  appeared  in 
The  Dairy  Record  of  March  27,  1918: 

Centralizers  On  Butter  Standards. 

Prof.  G.  L.  McKay,  secretary  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Creamery  Butter  Manufacturers,  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  pamphlet,  addressed  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Definitions  and  Standards,  con¬ 
taining  that  organization’s  suggestion  for  a  standard 
for  butter.  Prof.  McKay  claims  that  his  organiza¬ 
tion  manufactures  more  than  one-quarter  of  the 
creamery  butter  made  in  the  United  States,  and  he 
holds  that  he  represents  the  interests  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  farmers  who  patronize,  steadily  or  in¬ 
termittently,  the  members  of  that  organization.  The 
packers  should  take  a  tip  from  this  claim — next  time 
they  appear  before  some  official  committee,  they  should 
be  able  to  claim,  with  as  much  right,  that  they  repre¬ 
sent  every  farmer  in  the  United  States  and  almost 
every  consumer,  as  just  about  everybody  in  the  coun¬ 
try  does  business  with  them  in  one  way  or  other  in 
the  course  of  a  year. 

Cow’s  Product  and  Manufactured  Product  In  Same 

Class  ? 

Prof.  McKay  starts  out  apparently  to  show  that 
existing  laws  regulating  butter  and,  of  course,  gov¬ 
erning  whatever  action  the  Joint  Committee  finally 
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takes,  were  enacted  at  a  time  when  butter  was  man¬ 
ufactured,  and  the  whole  dairy  industry,  including 
frauds,  was  conducted  under  conditions  very  differ¬ 
ent  from  what  they  are  today,  thus  suggesting  that 
present  laws  are  obsolete.  Oleomargarine  manufac¬ 
turers  might  make  the  same  claim  in  trying  to  get  the 
oleomargarine  law  amended.  He  argues  that  if  a  but¬ 
ter-fat  standard  of  butter  should  have  the  same  basis 
as  the  hutter-fat  standard  of  milk,  the  former  should 
be  seventy-two  and  six-tenths  per  cent.  The  secre¬ 
tary  arrives  at  this  startling  conclusion  by  pointing 
out  that  the  average  butter-fat  content  of  milk  is  three 
and  seven-tenths  per  cent,  but  the  legal  standard  all 
the  way  from  three  to  three  and  twenty-five  hun¬ 
dredths  per  cent.  He  says,  “A  standard  of  three  and 
twenty-five  hundredths  per  cent  is  twelve  per  cent  be¬ 
low  the  average  of  three  and  seven-tenths  per  cent. 
Assuming  eighty-two  and  five-tenths  per  cent  as  the 
average  percentage  of  fat  in  butter  and  deducting 
twelve  per  cent  gives  seventy-two  and  six-tenths  per 
cent,  a  minimum  standard  on  the  same  basis  as  in 
milk.”  The  secretary  leaves  it  to  the  Joint  Commit¬ 
tee  on  standards  to  remember  that  milk  is  the  natural 
product  of  the  cow,  while  butter  is  a  manufactured 
product  of  the  cow,  which  makes  the  comparison  a  re¬ 
markable  piece  of  reasoning. 

Why  Butter-Fat  Content  Was  High. 

The  pamphlet  gives  a  number  of  apparently  inex- 
plainable  instances  of  butter  containing  too  much  mois¬ 
ture.  The  secretary  cites  two  cases  in  which  Federal 
Dairy  Division  men  were  unable  to  explain  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  presence  of  too  much  moisture,  or  fur¬ 
nish  a  remedy;  but  fortunately  in  the  one  of  the  cases 
Prof.  McKay,  then  of  Ames,  could  furnish  a  man  able 
to  find  the  remedy.  He  also  mentions  work  that  he 
and  Prof.  P)OUska  did  in  1896  at  Ames  along  the  line 
of  making  a  dry  butter,  resulting  in  six  and  seventy- 
two  hundredths  to  fifteen  and  twenty-eight  hundredths 
per  cent  of  moisture.  (No  doubt  Prof.  Bouska  can 
do  better  today.) 

The  pamphlet  points  out  that  in  about  1896  butter- 
makers  practically  disregarded  composition  of  butter 
and  overrun,  and  made  “strenuous  efforts  to  win  a 
high  score  in  a  contest  or  on  the  market,”  and  that 
in  order  to  secure  a  uniform  distribution  of  salt  it  was 
customary  to  rework  the  butter.  Hence,  contest  but¬ 
ter  from  that  time  shows  a  low  percentage  of  water, 
the  pamphlet  says,  “and  does  not  represent  the  pre¬ 
vailing  commercial  practice  at  that  time.”  Just  why 
striving  for  a  high  score  on  the. market  cannot  be 
classified  as  a  commercial  practice,  the  Dairy  Record 
fails  to  see.  In  any  event,  Prof.  McKay’s  effort  to 
explain  the  high  fat  content  of  the  old  days  by  point¬ 
ing  out  that  little  or  no  attention  was  paid  to  com¬ 
position  and  overrun — in  other  words,  when  quality 
was  the  main  consideration  and  “methods”  were  dis¬ 
regarded — he  lets  out  of  the  bag  a  big,  black  cat  which 
advocates  of  a  high  butter-fat  standard  will  be  quick 
to  catch. 

Old  Standards. 

Tables  in  tbe  pamphlet  show  that  the  moisture  con¬ 
tent  in  butter  in  England  back  in  1879  varied  from 
four  and  fifteen-hundredths  to  twenty  and  seventy- 
five  hundredths  per  cent,  also  that  scientists  of  that 
day  fixed  the  minim um  hutter-fat  content  for  butter 
at  eighty  per  cent.  Another  table  covering  analyses 
of  twenty-one  samples  of  one  brand  of  butter  made 
in  that  many  different  plants  owned  and  operated  by 
the  same  firm  shows  a  variation  in  percentage  of  but¬ 


ter-fat  from  seventy-seven  and  ninety-two  hundredths 
to  eighty-two  and  sixty-eight  hundredths.  The  pam¬ 
phlet  states  that  these  twenty-one  samples  of  butter 
which  the  secretary  has  analyzed  are  the  so-called 
Brookfield  brand. 

Organization’s  Own  Analyses  Missing. 

The  Brookfield  brand  of  creamery  butter  is  made 
by  Swift  &  Co.,  who  are  not  membe"s  of  Prof.  Mc¬ 
Kay’s  organization,  and  while  these  analyses  are  in¬ 
teresting  and  not  complimentary  to  that  firm  and  for 
that  reason  a  side-swipe  at  the  oleomargarine  manu¬ 
facturers  welcome  to  all  of  us,  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  secretary  fails  to  show  analyses  of  butter  made 
by  members  of  his  own  organization.  They  would 
no  doubt  be  far  more  illuminating  and  instructive  to 
the  Committee  on  Standards,  the  dairy  industry  and 
the  farmers,  for  the  reason  that  they  cover  a  wider 
range  and  Mr.  McKay  himself,  no  doubt,  has  access 
to  the  manufacturing  records  of  every  churning  an¬ 
alyzed.  According  to  the  last  annual  report  of  his 
organization  its  own  laboratory  made  5,773  chemical 
and  bacteriological  determinations.  Why  Prof.  Mc¬ 
Kay  did  not  draw  on  this  wealth  of  material  in  his 
suggestions  and  discussions  of  butter-fat  and  moisture 
standards  in  a  brief  addressed  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Definitions  and  Standards  on  behalf  of  his  organi¬ 
zation,  that  committee  may  well  ask.  The  dairy  in¬ 
dustry  generally,  and  especially  the  co-operative 
creameries  and  the  farmers  should  ask  themselves  the 
same  question,  considering  the  fact  that  this  brief  is 
published  as  a  regular  bulletin  of  Prof.  McKay’s  or¬ 
ganization  under  the  heading,  “Facts  About  Butter.” 
Dairy  Record  readers  are  in  position  to  make  their 
own  deductions. 

Typographical  Camouflage. 

Prof.  McKay  believes  in  cream  pasteurization,  but 
does  not  make  any  suggestion  as  to  its  relation  to  a 
butter  standard  except  possibly  as  a  reason  for  per¬ 
mitting  standard  butter  to  be  made  from  neutralized 
cream.  The  latter  subject  and  the  alleged  desirability 
of  letting  such  hutter  masquerade  as  standard  butter 
are  urged  upon  the  Committee  at  great  length.  The 
kind  of  arguments  put  forth  are  best  illustrated  by 
the  fact  that  Prof.  McKay  in  quoting  the  Chicago 
Dairy  Produce  of  July  31  and  August  26,  1917,  does  so 
by  referring,  first,  to  the  Dairy  Record  of  February  20, 
1918,  in  which  appeared,  second,  a  paper  read  hy  M. 
P.  A.  Sondergaard,  third,  of  the  Federal  Dairy  Divi¬ 
sion,  at  the  1917  convention,  fourth,  of  the  Minnesota 
State  Butter  and  Cheese  Makers’  Association,  in  the 
course  of  which  paper  Mr.  Sondergaard  quoted,  fifth, 
the  issue  of  the  Chicago  Dairy  Produce  referred  to. 
The  secretary  uses  up  about  seventeen  lines  of  space 
to  quote  a  three-line  paragraph,  in  order  to  connect 
the  Dairy  Record,  the  Minnesota  State  Butter  and 
Cheese  'Makers’  Association,  the  Federal  Dairy  Divi¬ 
sion  and  Mr.  Sondergaard  with  something  said  by  a 
Chicago  paper  which  would  be  favorable  to  butter 
made  from  neutralized  cream !  This  sort  of  typo¬ 
graphical  camouflage  should  convince,  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Definitions  and  Standards  of  the  real  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  pamphlet  and  the  main  objective  of  the 
centralizers’  fight  involved  in  the  fixing  of  a  butter 
standard,  namely,  permission  to  use  cream  neutralizers 
in  the  manufacture  of  standard  creamery  butter. 

Main  Fight  Against  Prohibition  of  Neutralizers. 

The  co-operative  creameries  should  take  note  of 
this  incident,  as  it  shows  clearly  how  important  the 
neutralization  of  cream  is  to  the  central  plants,  and 
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what  desperate  means  their  organization  and  its  sec¬ 
retary  will  employ  to  be  permitted  a  continuance  of 
this  practice.  If  this  is  considered  so  vital  by  the  cen¬ 
tralizers,  the  co-operative  creameries  of  ATinnesota 
should  see  to  it  that  the  utmost  effort  is  put  forth 
to  convince  the  Committee  on  Definitions  and  Stand¬ 
ards  that  butter  made  from  neutralized  cream  should 
not  he  considered  standard  creamery  butter. 

Eighty  Per  Cent  Fat  and  Tolerance. 

The  balance  of  the  pamphlet  is  taken  up  with  quo¬ 
tations  of  opinions  by  dairy  professors  and  'officials, 
most  of  them  favoring  an  eighty  per  cent  butter-fat 
standard  and,  in  some  cases,  also  a  sixteen  per  cent 
moisture  standard  and  an  eighty-two  to  an  eighty- 
two  and  one-hal'f  per  cent  butter-fat  standard  for  un¬ 
salted  butter.  The  pamphlet  does  not  state  exactly 
what  Prof.  AIcKay  recommends,  except  that  he  does 
not  want  any  prohibition  of  the  use  of  neutralizers. 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  he  favors  an  eighty 
per  cent  butter-fat  standard  in  creamery  butter,  prob¬ 
ably  with  “some  tolerance.”  In  reference  to  the  pos¬ 
sible  prohibition  of  the  use  of  neutralizers  in  butter 
sold  as  standard  butter,  Prof.  McKay  hoj^es  “the  time 
will  never  come  when  it  will  be  considered  a  crime 


to  make  the  best  possible  food  out  of  the  raw  material 
at  hand,”  which  is  the  kind  of  general  statement  that 
even  the  manufacturer  of  oleomargarine  could  make 
in  regard  to  his  product  and  methods,  with  equal  justi¬ 
fication. 

As  Far  Apart  as  Ever. 

When  Prof.  McKay  in  his  pamphlet  comes  out 
strong  for  prohibiting  the  use  of  butter-fat  in  the 
manufacture  of  oleomargarine,  and,  we  suppose,  in 
other  butter  substitutes,  the  Dairy  Record  at  least  finds 
a  platform  of  his  on  which  we  are  glad  to  join  him 
in  that  state  of  absolute  harmony  between  co-opera¬ 
tives  and  centralizers  which  has  been  the  futile  dream 
and  object  of  many  a  messenger  from  the  camp  of 
the  latter  to  the  “co-ops.”  We  thoroughly  believe  in 
the  fairness  of  this  proposition  and  would  like  to  see 
the  co-operative  creameries  do  their  full  share  in 
bringing  this  about.  However,  it  has  little  to  do  with 
a  butter  standard,  and  on  that  subject,  especially  as 
it  concerns  the  neutralization  of  cream,  the  co-opera¬ 
tive  creameries,  and  more  especially  the  co-operative 
creameries  of  Minnesota,  are  as  far  aoart  from  the 
centralizers’  organization  as  ever,  and  nothing  should 
fool  them  away  from  their  stand. 


Wheat — A  World  Problem 

By  Raymond  Pearl, 
of  the  United  States  Food  Administration. 


The  American  people  have  been  asked  to  reduce 
their  per  capita  tvheat  consumption  to  i  pounds 
per  week.  In  appealing  for  this  radical  revision 
of  the  eating  habits  of  an  entire  nation,  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  declared  it  a  military  necessity  which 
should  be  viewed  in  no  other  light.  We  have  been 
told  that  without  this  curtailment,  thus  increasing  our 
exports,  the  Allies  cannot  maintain  the  healtli  and 
strength — possibly  even  the  moral  courage — of  the 
people  who  are  waging  and  bearing  the  brunt  of 
this  war. 

Thousands  of  our  people  have  shown  that  they 
recognize  the  reason  and  justice  of  this  a])peal  for  sac¬ 
rifice.  The  impelling  necessity  for  the  Food  Admin¬ 
istration’s  request  has  become  generally  understood. 
The  cold  figures  upon  which  the  computation  is  based, 
showing  absolutely  that  unless  we  tighten  our  belts  we 
must  ex])ect  disaster,  are  not  so  familiar  to  the  average 
consumer,  however. 

The  nations  with  whom  we  are  aligned  in  this  war 
are  no  longer  able  to  contribute  normally  to  their  own 
support.  Merely  a  casual  study  of  the  world  wheat 
situation  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Allied  nations 
will  face  famine  should  American  supplies  be  cut  off. 
They  face  a  heavy  deficit  in  their  food  supplies,  in  no 
commodity  more  apparent  or  more  alarming  than  in 
wheat.  Their  consumption  cannot  ])ossibly  be  reduced 
to  a  point  that  would  bridge  the  gap  between  needs 
and  production.  A  fairly-divided  sacrifice  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  however,  would  make  it  possible  for  them  to  bring 
the  two  lines  together. 

To  appreciate  the  imperative  necessity  that  drives 
Europe  to  drain  the  wheat  resources  of  this  country 
we  must  realize  very  definitely  that  shipping  tonnage 
is  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in  this  war.  We 


must  face  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  very  material 
decrease  in  the  world's  tonnage  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
there  has  been  a  very  material  decrease  in  demand. 
Never  has  there  been  a  greater  need,  yet  today  we 
have  to  meet  the  requirements  of  war  with  fewer  ves¬ 
sels  than  barely  met  the  world's  demands  in  times  of 
peace. 

Even  were  there  no  other  factors  to  consider,  the 
U-boat  alone  has  made  the  Allies  dependent  upon 
America  for  the  sinews  of  war.  Its  toll  has  almost 
cut  off  all  other  sources  of  supply.  Every  vessel  must 
be  made  to  work  at  full  efficiency — and  even  then  there 
is  a  shortage  that  becomes  more  and  more  alarming 
each  month.  Even  with  every  available  ship  plying  at 
full  speed  to  and  from  the  nearest  source  of  supplies 
the  present  tonnage  is  insufficient  to  meet  all  needs  of 
the  people  who  have  suffered  most  in  this  war. 

It  matters  little  how  much  wheat  was  raised  in 
India  or  Australia  or  the  Argentine  last  year,  nor  how 
much  was  consumed  in  those  countries.  With  a  world 
shortage  of  ships  their  supplies  were  unavailable.  A 
vessel  can  make  the  trip  from  Europe  to  America  in 
half  the  time  that  would  be  consumed  in  a  trip  from 
Europe  to  the  Argentine — one-third  the  time  needed 
to  send  it  to  India  or  Australia.  In  the  Argentine 
trade,  twice  the  number  of  vessels  would  be  needed  to 
maintain  the  present  American  service ;  in  the  Indian 
or  Australian  trade,  three  times  the  number. 

So  far  as  the  Allied  necessities  are  concerned,  there 
might  almost  as  well  have  been  a  complete  failure  of 
the  Argentine,  Australian  and  Indian  crops  last  year. 
.A,s  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  in  Australia  today  mil¬ 
lions  of  bushels  of  wheat  that  belong  to  the  British 
(Government — bought  and  paid  for  at  less  than  half 
the  price  England  is  now  paying  for  American  wheat. 
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And  yet  that  wheat  is  literally  going  to  waste  because 
England  cannot,  in  face  of  the  enormous  demands  of 
the  Allied  peoples,  afford  to  divert  from  nearer  ports 
the  ships  needed  to  transport  it  to  Europe. 

The  shipping  situation  leaves  only  two  factors  in  the 
food  problem — America  and  the  Allies.  If  the  Allies 
cannot  obtain  from  America  the  supplies  they  need, 
they  cannot  remain  in  the  field.  If  the  American  sup- 
])lies  fail — and  they  meet  present  necessities  only  be¬ 
cause  the  European  people  have  cut  their  demands  to 
the  barest  minimum — the  Allies  must  speedily  become 
undernourished,  -weak  and  disheartenecl.  Should  that 
time  ever  come  America  will  be  forced  to  stand  alone 
against  Prussianism — against  a  despotic  force  which 
will  have  proved  its  autocratic  superiority  over  our 
vaunted  democracy. 

Fields  blasted  by  battle  cannot  produce  food.  The 
most  fertile  lands  of  France  and  Italy  are  now  in  the 
hands  of  Germany.  Men  who  once  tilled  them  are 
now’  under  arms ;  the  Allies’  farmers  have  left  the  fur¬ 
row  for  the  trench.  There  is  talk  in  this  country  of 
labor  shortage — in  France  the  shortage  approaches 
complete  absence  where  experienced  farm  hands  are 
concerned.  The  few  fields  still  producing  are  culti¬ 
vated  by  women  and  children,  many  of  them  even 
drawing  plows  once  pulled  by  horses  which  have  been 
slaughtered  to  save  them  from  starvation. 

This  loss  of  competent  labor,  with  lack  of  fertilizers 
and  loss  of  horse  power,  explains  why  the  decrease 
in  production  has  been  disproportionate  to  the  decrease 
in  cultivated  acreage. 

The  1917  wheat  production  in  England,  France  and 
Italy  was  40  per  cent  below  the  average  maintained  in 
the  five  years  preceding  war — and  yet  the  decrease  in 
acreage  was  only  20  per  cent.  And  this  includes 
England,  where  crops  have  not  yet  been  destroyed  nor 
land  made  untillable  by  German  shells.  Before  the 
war  these  three  countries  produced  561,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  per  year.  In  1917  the  production  was  213,- 
000,000  bushels  below  that  figure — and  even  before 
the  war  those  were  heavy  wheat-importing  countries. 

Naturally  when  home  production  dropped  the  Euro¬ 
pean  nations  looked  to  their  colonies  and  dependencies 
for  support.  They  were  not  found  wanting.  The 
colonies  increased  production  by  about  15  per  cent. 
Had  there  been  sufficient  tonnage,  probably  this  in¬ 
crease  would  have  kept  the  wolf  from  the  door.  But 
so  great  has  been  the  submarine  toll  that  much  of  this 
wheat,  abundant  as.it  has  been,  is  useless  to  France 
and  the  United  Kingdom. 

This  drop  in  exports  from  the  more  distant  nations, 
when  a  heavy  increase  was  badly  needed,  had  to  be 
balanced  by  increased  exports  from  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  Unable  to  secure  wheat  in  the  accus¬ 
tomed  markets,  where  it  was  most  abundant,  the  Allies 
were  forced  to  lay  America  under  increasing  tribute. 
As  the  submarine  sinkings  have  gradually  risen,  each 
one  making  it  still  more  imperative  that  every  available 
ton  of  shipping  be  kept  in  the  European-American 
channels,  this  tribute  has  also  risen.  This  is  illustrated 
by  the  fact  that  wheat  exports  from  the  Argentine. 
India  and  Australia  have  steadily  decreased  since  first 
the  U-boat  began  to  feed  the  bottom  of  the  sea. 

Although  the  scarcity  of  shipping  has  been  keenly 
felt  ever  since  war  began,  only  in  1917  did  the  sub¬ 
marine  menace  become  so  threatening  that  European 
unports  from  all  sources  except  America  began  a  sharp 
decline  that  is  sending  them  dangerously  near  to  the 
vanishing  point. 


In  the  five  years  preceding  the  war,  the  United  States 
exported  annually  105,000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  In 
the  first  year  of  the  war,  the  Allied,  demands  caused 
this  to  increase  more  than  three-fold,  running  our 
T914-15  exports  to  333,000,000  bushels.  As  ships  have 
been  destroyed  this  has  since  decreased  but  even  in 
1916-17  was  just  about  twice  the  normal  figure,  with 
exports  of  204,000,000  bushels  to  our  credit.  Canadian 
increases  in  exports  have  been  fully  as  noteworthy, 
more  than  trebling  in  the  first  two  years  of  war  and 
still  almost  double  the  average  established  in  the  five 
years  prior  to  the  war.  The  pre-war  average  of  94,- 
000,000  bushels  jumped  in  1915-16  to  292,000,000 
and  in  1916-17  had  fallen  only  to  179,000,000. 

Our  proble^n — and  Canada’s — is  now  simply  this  ; 
Can  America  supply  herself  and  at  the  same  time  feed 
a  fighting  world  ?  There  is  only  one  way  in  which  we 
can  assure  an  affirmative  reply — by  broadening  the 
margin  between  home  production  and  home  con¬ 
sumption. 

If  we  are  to  meet  immediate  needs  this  margin  may 
be  broadened  in  only  one  way — by  decreasing  home 
consumption.  Canada’s  belt  is  tightened  and  she  is 
exporting  every  available  grain.  We  have  already 
sent  our  entire  surplus  abroad.  Left  in  this  country 
is  only  enough  wheat  to  meet  our  normal  requirements. 
Not  only  had  we  shipped  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
the  normal  surplus  from  our  own  production,  but  we 
had  shipped  an  additional  26,000,000  imported  from 
other  countries,  the  largest  American  import  on  record. 
T’nis  import  is  largely  explained  by  the  fact  that  Hol¬ 
land,  a  neutral  nation,  has  not  allowed  her  vessels  to 
travel  in  the  war  zone.  Comparatively  few  in  number, 
far  from  adecpiate  to  meet  the  present  emergency, 
they  have  been  utilized  for  bringing  to  America,  for 
reshipment,  supplies  available  in  other  markets. 

On  March  first  there  were  only  200,000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  in  America.  Out  of  that,  75,000,000  bushels 
had  to  be  reserved  for  spring  seed  and  carry-over — ir¬ 
reducible  factors  in  considering  our  available  supplies. 
This  left  only  125,000,000  bushels  to  feed  ourselves  and 
the  Allies,  until  we  begin  to  draw  upon  the  new  crop, 
al:)Out  the  first  of  August. 

Out  of  that  125,000,000  bushels,  the  Allies  must  have 
75,000,000.  Without  it  they  could  not  be  maintained 
in  fighting  condition.  Lord  Rhondda,  British  Food 
Controller,  has  cabled  to  the  Lmited  States  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  that  unless  that  demand,  as  an.  irreducible 
minimum,  was  met  he  could  not  take  responsibility  for 
assuring  the  English  people  that  they  would  be  fed. 

That  leaves  us  only  50,000,000  bushels  to  cover 
home  consumption  .  from  March  i  until  July  i — just 
about  half  of  what  has  normally  been  consumed  in  a 
similar  period.  '■ 

Roughly  speaking,  we  will  have — if  the  Allies’  needs 
are  met — about  six  pounds  of  wheat  and  wheat  prod¬ 
ucts  per  person  per  month — about  pounds  per 

Aveek.  Our  normal  consumption  has  been  at  the  rate 
of  at  least  three  pounds  a  week. 

Such  is  the  voluntary  ration  we  must  assume  until 
the  next  harvest  if  we  are  to  play  our  part  in  the  world 
conflict.  For  many  of  us  it  will  mean  sacrifice — but 
for  none  of  us  could  it  mean  a  sacrifice  as  great  as  has 
already  been  made  by  millions  of  our  European  asso¬ 
ciates  in  the  struggle  for  freedom  and  liberty. 

America  is  on  trial. 

We  must  and  will  fulfill  the  test. 


Meat  Animals  in  U.  S.  Increase  Over  6,000,000 

in  a  Year 


The  United  States  Food  Administration  makes 
public  a  summary  of  statistical  reports  showing 
the  1917  movement,  slaughter,  and  export  of  cat¬ 
tle,  pork  and  sheep.  The  reports  are  based  on  figures 
compiled  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  sum¬ 
mary  shows  that  on  January  i,  1918,  the  number  of 
meat  animals  in  the  United  States  was  greater  by  more 
than  6,300,000  than  it  was  on  January  i,  1917.  Figures 
giving  the  number  of  inspections  for  slaughter  indicate 
a  material  decrease  in  consumption. 

This,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
cattle  has  been  on  the  increase,  demonstrates  that  meat 
is  now  backing-up  on  the  farm,  largely  in  response  to 
the  Food  Administration’s  appeals  for  increased  prod¬ 
uction  and  decreased  consumption.  The  increased 
weight  of  hogs,  rising  from  an  average  of  203  to  an 
average  of  232  pounds  at  Chicago,  was  another  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  recent  modification  of  restrictions 
against  the  use  of  meat. 

Another  factor  enabling  the  Food  Administration 
to  modify  its  request  for  reduced  consumption  in  meat 
was  the  fact  that  weather  conditions  and  trafific  con¬ 
gestion  caused  an  enormous  back-up  of  hogs  on  the 
farm.  They  have  not  yet  come  to  market,  but  the 
opening  weather  will  prove  a  strong  factor  in  making 
the  March  and  April  run  hogs  much  above  normal. 
Still  another  consideration  is  the  enormous  accumu¬ 
lation  of  stock  at  the  packing  houses.  Shortage  of 
shipping  facilities,  owing  to  the  demands  on  tonnage 
for  handling  the  imperative  wheat  shipments,  has  made 
it  impossible  to  expedite  the  movement  of  this  stock 
from  the  storage  houses  to  Europe.  The  “freezers” 
are  now  taxed  to  capacity.  In  order  to  clear  them  of 
this  unusual  accumulation  it  has  been  deemed  advisable 
to  modify  for  a  limited  period  the  restrictions  against 
the  use  of  meat.  The  Food  Administration  hopes  that 
this  modification  will  result  in  a  greater  saving  of 
wheat,  which  is  more  needed  in  Europe  now  than  at 
any  time  since  the  war  started.  j 

The  summary  shows  that  the  total  number  of  cattle 
in  the  United  States  on  January  i,  1918,  was  greater 
by  1,247,000  head  than  on  January  i,  1917.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  hogs  increased  3,781,000.  The  number  of  sheep 
and  lambs  was  1,284,000  more  than  at  the  beginning 
of  1917.  This  shows  a  total  increase  of  6,312,000 
meat  animals. 

The  cattle  report  shows  that  on  January  i,  1918, 
there  were  66,830,000  cattle  in  the  country.  Inspec¬ 
tions  for  slaughter  increased  24.5  per  cent,  jumping 
from  8,310,557  to  10,350,208,  a  net  gain  of  2,039,651 
head.  In  the  year  ending  January  i,  1918,  the  average 
weight  at  Chicago  was  933  pounds,  an  average  loss  of 
48  pounds. 

Beef  exports,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Europe  was 
in  sore  need,  fell  ofif  1,427,649  pounds,  a  net  decrease 
of  0.4  per  cent.  January,  1917,  showed  a  gain  of  100 
per  cent  for  that  month.  In  February,  June,  July, 
October,  and  November,  however,  there  were  material 
decreases.  This  is  explained  entirely  by  lack  of  ship¬ 
ping  facilities. 

While  our  export  dropped  almost  a  million  and  a 
half  pounds,  the  imports  decreased  17,700,267  pounds. 


44.5  per  cent.  This  left  large  quantities  of  foreign 
beef  available  for  European  shipments. 

The  average  price  showed  an  increase  of  22.1  per 
cent.  In  1916  the  average  price  for  beef  was  $9.50 
per  100  pounds.  In  1917  the  average  was  $11.60  per 
hundred. 

The  pork  report  shows  that  on  January  i,  1918, 
there  were  71,347,000  hogs  in  the  United  States,  as 
opposed  to  only  67,503,000  in  January,  1917 — a  net 
increase  of  5.7  per  cent.  Inspection  for  slaughter 
dropped  21.3  per  cent,  falling  from  43,073,843  in  1916 
fo  33,909,704  in  1917 — a  decrease  of  9,164,139.  The 
average  weight  at  Chicago  showed  a  net  gain  of  3 
pounds  per  hog.  In  1916  the  average  weight  was  210 
pounds,  in  1917  it  was  brought  to  213  pounds.  Ex¬ 
ports  decreased  10.4  per  cent — 151,028,843  pounds. 
Only  January,  March,  and  April  showed  gains.  There 
were  substantial  decreases  in  all  other  months  of  the 
year.  The  average  price  increased  $5.50  per  100 
pounds.  In  1916  the  average  price  for  hogs  was  $9.60 
per  hundred.  In  1917  it  was  $15.10. 

The  sheep  report  shows  that  on  January  i,  1918, 
there  were  1,284,000  more  sheep  in  the  United  States 
than  on  the  same  date  of  the  year  before.  The  total 
number  at  the  opening  of  the  present  year  was  48,- 
900,000,  opposed  to  47,616,000  on  January  i,  1917. 
This  gives  a  net  increase  of  2.7  per  cent.  Inspections 
for  slaughter  decreased  21.9  per  cent,  falling  from 
11,941,366  in  1916  to  9,344,939  in  1917.  The  average 
weight  at  Chicago  decreased  one  pound,  falling  from 
79  to  78  pounds. 

Exports  decreased  45.7  per  cent.  A  decrease  for 
every  month  in  the  year  gave  a  total  loss  of  2,400,416 
pounds.  The  average  price  for  mutton  increased  $3.15 
per  too  pounds,  jumping  from  $7.85  in  1916  to  $ii 
in  1917.  The  average  price  of  lamb  sold  in  1917 
was  $4.85  per  100  pounds.  In  1916  lamb  sold  for 
$10.75  in  1917  it  sold  for  $15.60  per  too  pounds. 


Ohio  Labeling  Case  Finally  Settled. 

The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  Ohio,  re¬ 
versing  that  of  a  lower  court,  and  upholding  the  view 
that  wholesome  compounds  are  not  required  by  the 
Ohio  law  to  be  quantitatively  labeled,  has  been  affirmed 
by  the  Ohio  Supreme  Court. 

In  the  January  issue  of  this  Journal  a  brief  resume 
of  the  above  case,  of  the  State  of  Ohio  against  the 
J.  M.  Sealts  Co.  in  regard  to  the  sale  of  a  maple  sirup 
compound,  was  given,  with  the  prediction  that  the 
case  would  be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  as  has 
since  transpired. 

The  above  decision  was  given  on  April  2.  It  means 
that  where  compounds  are  not  otherwise  misbranded 
under  the  Ohio  law  it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  have 
the  name  and  percentage  of  ingredients  upon  the  label. 

Wholesale  Grocers’  Conservation  Convention. 

The  Twelfth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  will  be  held  from 
June  I2th  to  14th  at  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  convention  will  be  the  Hotel  Hollenden. 
This  is  to  be  a  “Conservation  Convention.” 


Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau 

of  Chemistry 


The  research  of  the  year  has  yielded  some  inter¬ 
esting  results,  such  as  the  discovery  of  a  new 
sugar,  sedoheptose,  from  Scdum  spectabile,  of  a 
new  method  for  the  preparation  of  phthalic  anhydride, 
of  new  sugar  derivatives,  of  new  facts  concerning  the 
proteins  of  agriculturally  important  seeds,  concerning 
the  arsenates  and  chlorarsenates  of  lead,  and  concern¬ 
ing  the  explosibility  of  carbonaceous  dusts.  Other 
important  results  deal  with  the  identification  of  the 
volatile  reducing  substances  of  vinegar  as  acetylmethyl- 
carbinol ;  the  improvement  of  the  methods  for  the  sep¬ 
aration  of  lithium  from  the  other  alkali  metals,  and  for 
the  identification  of  lactic  and  butyric  acids  in  bio¬ 
logical  products.  The  results  of  about  6o  investigations 
have  been  reported  and  some  50  others  completed. 
Nine  bulletins  and  two  Farmers’  Bulletins  were  pub¬ 
lished. 

More  attention  has  been  paid  than  ever  before  to 
the  study  and  demonstration  of  methods  of  conserving 
and  preparing  foodstufifs  by  drying,  canning,  pickling, 
preserving,  and  by  the  use  of  meritorious  substitutes. 

In  consequence,  educational  and  demonstration  work 
has  grown  very  much  during  the  year. 

The  enforcement  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  has  un¬ 
dergone  no  radical  changes.  The  disposition  of  the 
foodstuff  and  drug  industries  to  co-operate  with  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  continues  to  grow  with  a  result¬ 
ing  improvement  of  the  quality  of  their  products  and 
the  elimination  of  spoilage  and  wastes.  While  the 
number  of  cases  sent  to  prosecution  is  about  the  same 
as  in  former  years,  the  amount  of  work  involved  in 
perfecting  a  case  is  becoming  steadily  greater,  a  cer¬ 
tain  indication  of  a  very  general  improvement  in  com¬ 
mercial  practice.  The  progress  of  the  past  10  years 
has  been  so  great  that  an  effort  has  been  made  at  the 
end  of  this  report  to  summarize  the  effects  of  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  during  the  first 
decade  since  its  enactment. 

Research. 

Plant  chemistry. — Studies  upon  'the  effect  of  fer¬ 
tilizing  wheat  with  nitrates  and  potash  at  different 
states  of  growth  have  demonstrated  that  nitrates  ap¬ 
plied  when  the  wheat  is  beginning  to  head  affect  the 
composition  of  the  wheat  but  not  the  yield,  while  appli¬ 
cation  when  the  plant  is  3  to  4  inches  high  affects  the 
yield  but -not  the  composition  of  the  wheat. 

Investigation  has  shown  that  the  proteins  of  buck¬ 
wheat  flour  contain  a  high  percentage  of  basic  amino 
acids,  an  important  fact  in  estimating  the  value  of 
buckwheat  as  a  substitute  for  wheat. 

The  results  of  the  study  of  some  of  the  proteins  of 
the  peanut  have  been  published,  and  in  co-operation 
with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  it  has  been  shown 
that  peanut  meal  is  a  valuable  feed  for  dairy  cows. 
Farmers’  Bulletin  751  on  Peanut  Oil  has  been  issued 
jointly  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry. 

The  study  of  kafirin,  an  alcohol-soluble  protein  of 
kafir,  has  been  published.  The  chemical  and  physical 
properties  of  the  different  parts  of  the  kafir  kernel 
have  been  studied.  The  germ  and  endosperm  closely 
resemble  those  of  corn.  The  germ  contains  oil.  The 
bran,  however,  differs  from  that  of  corn  in  having  a 
very  high  ether  extract  due  to  the  presence  of  waxy 
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material.  These  results  indicate  that  it  might  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  obtain  by  milling  kafir,  products  analogous  to 
the  commercial  corn  products. 

Studies  upon  the  occurrence  of  manganese,  in 
Chrysanthemum  cinerariaefolium,  upon  the  effect  of 
boron  on  plant  growth,  upon  gingerol,  the  pungent 
principle  of  ginger,  and  paradol,  the  pungent  principle 
of  grains  of  paradise,  have  been  completed,  and  others 
on  the  composition  of  the  bark  of  the  Viburnums,  of 
coca  leaves,  of  Pterocarpus  wood  and  of  Chaulmoogra 
seeds  are  in  progress. 

A  preliminary  study  of  the  volatile  oil  of  Chinese 
mustard,  Brassica  juncea,  and  Japanese  mustard,  Bras- 
sica  cernua,  indicates  that  the  oils  are  mixtures  con¬ 
taining  only  in  part  allylisothiocyanate.  The  oil  of 
Brassica  campestris  annua  sativa  chinensis,  an  adul¬ 
terant  of  mustard  proved  to  be  crotonylisothiocyanate, 
an  oil  without  mustard  qualities.  Since  the  plant  grows 
very  vigorously,  it  is  planned,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  to  utilize  it  either  for  greens 
and  salads  or  for  stock  feed.  The  seeds  yield  over  40 
per  cent  of  fatty  oil  with  the  general  characteristics 
of  rape  oil. 

A  study  of  Piper  bredemeyeri,  an  adulterant  of 
matico.  Piper  angustifolium,  showed  that  the  volatile 
oil  like  that  of  Piper  mandoni  contains  dillapiol  and  is 
free  from  asaron  obtained  from  genuine  matico  and 
from  the  camphor  obtained  from  Piper  angustifolium 
var.  Ossanum  and  Piper  camphoriferum. 

Of  the  saponins  of  the  yucca  and  agave  species 
studied,  all  have  been  found  to  yield  the  same  sapo- 
genin  when  hydrolyzed.  Upon  hydrolysis  the  saponins 
of  Yucca  filamentosa,  Y.  glauca  (Y.  angustifolia) , 
Agave  lecheguilla  and  probably  radiosa  yield  glucose, 
while  that  from  A.  lecheguilla  also  yields  galactose  and 
that  from  Y .  filamentosa  apparently  glucoronic  acid. 
Some  of  the  results  have  been  published. 

The  studies  upon  cotton  reported  last  year  have  been 
continued  and  extended  to  other  genera  of  Hibisceae, 
especially  to  wild  cotton,  Thurberiu. 

Many  common  foods  of  vegetable  origin  have  been 
examined  for  oxalic  acid.  ‘ 

Cereals — four. — A  bulletin  upon  the  by-products  of 
rice  mills  is  in  press.  It  gives  data  which  should  enable 
chemists  to  determine  whether  rice  brans,  rice  polishes 
and  similar  by-products  have  been  adulterated  with 
hulls.  Studies  have  also  been  made  upon  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  composition  of  natural  brown  and  of  polished 
rice.  The  pearling  of  barley  and  the  use  of  barley  as 
food  have  been  investigated.  The  studies  upon  the 
determination  of  grades  of  flour,  upon  the  effect  of 
granulation  upon  the  baking  quality  of  flour  and  upon 
wheat  substitutes"  in  the  baking  of  bread  have  been 
continued.  It  has  been  found  possible  to  make  good 
flour  and  bread  from  einkorn,  emmer,  spelt  and  Polish 
wheat. 

Fruits  and  vegetables. — The  changes  in  chemical 
composition  that  take  place  in  the  ripening  of  Califor¬ 
nia  olives,  oranges,  grapefruit,  and  cantaloupes,  and 
of  Florida  oranges  and  grapefruit  have  been  investi¬ 
gated.  Data  upon  the  composition  of  sound  and  frozen 
lemons  have  been  published.  Several  varieties  of  Cali- 
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fornia  avocados  have  been  examined  to  assist  growers 
in  choosing  the  best  varieties.  Rulletin  452,  “The 
Composition  of  American  Grapes  Grown  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral  and  Eastern  States,”  has  been  issued.  Studies 
have  been  made  to  correlate  the  properties  of  tomato 
products  with  the  quality  of  the  raw  material  from 
which  they  are  made  with  special  reference  to  the 
amount  of  decayed  material  used  in  the  preparation 
of  such  products. 

Sirups,  sugars. — Revisions  of  Farmers’  Bulletins 
477,  “Sorghum  Sirup  ^Manufacture,”  and  516,  “The. 
Production  of  Maple  Sirup  and  Sugar,”  are  about  to 
be  issued.  A  chapter  on  “Jelly  and  Jelly  Making”  has 
been  contributed  to  Farmers’  Bulletin  853. 

The  investigations  upon  the  two  new  heptose  sugars, 
d-mannoketoheptose  from  the  avocado,  and  sedohep- 
tose  from  Sedun  spcctabUc,  have  been  printed.  A 
number  of  papers  have  been  published  upon  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  the  rotatory  power  of  sugars  and  sugar 
derivatives  and  their  chemical  constitution.  A  number 
of  new  sugar  derivatives  have  been  prepared  and  made 
the  subject  of  publications. 

Flora  of  foodstuffs. — The  necessity  of  carefully  ex¬ 
amining  floating  grounds  for  themself  purification  of 
])olluted  oysters  during  a  considerable  period  of  time 
to  guarantee  against  the  existence  of  occasional  sources 
of  serious  pollution  before  the  commercial  utilization 
of  such  grounds  should  be  approved,  has  been  demon¬ 
strated.  Such  grounds  are  available  for  each  of  the 
oyster-producing  areas  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and 
upon  them  oysters  cleanse  themselves  more  rapidly 
than  has  been  supposed.  Unpolluted  shucked  oysters, 
taken  from  mudcly  or  dirty  bottoms,  may  become  pol¬ 
luted  in  the  process  of  washing  unless  certain  precau¬ 
tions  be  taken.  Satisfactory  methods  for  washing  have 
been  determined  and  the  washing  apparatus  has  been 
improved.  Experiments  upon  the  hibernation  of 
oysters  indicate  that  the  oysters  pass  into  this  condi¬ 
tion  at  a  temperature  of  the  water  of  somewhat  above 
45°  F.  Data  on  the  bacteriology  of  the  shell  liquor  and 
meats  of  oysters  have  been  published. 

In  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  an  injustice 
might  he  done  to  a  bottler  of  drinking  water  through 
the  examination  of  his  product  a  long  time  after  bot¬ 
tling,  the  changes  that  the  flora  undergoes  on  storage 
of  the  water  were  investigated.  No  such  injustice  can 
be  done  since  most  organisms,  including  B.  coli,  fall 
off  in  number  during  storage.  A  few  species  not  re¬ 
garded  as  associated  with  pollution  may  multiply,  espe¬ 
cially  in  waters  with  a  certain  mineral  content.  The 
presence  of  a  considerable  number  of  molds  in  bottled 
waters  is  clearly  indicative  of  storage. 

A  paper  upon  ‘'Aspergillus  fumigatus,  A.  nidiilans, 
A.  terreus,  n.  sp.  and  their  Allies,”  has  been  completed 
and  papers  upon  the  “Bacteriological  Study  of  Ham¬ 
burger  .Steak”  and  upon  the  Aspergillus  niger  group 
have  been  reported.  A  large  collection  of  saprophytic 
organisms  is  maintained  in  growing  condition  and  cul¬ 
tures  from  this  collection  are  supplied  to  laboratories 
and  collaborators  seeking  such  assistance. 

Beverages.- — Bulletin  493,  “Study  of  American  Beers 
nnd  Ales,”  has  been  issued.  A  study  of  the  presence 
of  arsenic  in  hops,  undertaken  in  co-operation  with  the 
bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  showed  that  this  contam¬ 
ination  is  due  to  the  presence  of  arsenic  in  the  sulphur 
used  in  curing  the  hops.  United  States  Patent  No. 
1216722  has  been  granted  for  a  carbonating  machine 
and  some  of  the  results  of  the  experiments  on  meth¬ 
ods  of  carbonation  of  beverages  have  been  published. 


Drugs  and  />/mrmaco/o^_v.— Researches  on  organic 
periodides  of  antipyrin,  iodantipyrin,  and  pyramidon 
have  been  printed.  Investigations  upon  the  pharma¬ 
cological  action  of  the  fat-soluble  dyes,  of  oil  of 
chenopodium,  of  the  iodides,  of  citrates  and  of  malates 
were  published.  Further  work  upon  the  action  of  dye¬ 
stuffs,  of  heavy  metals  and  of  organic  acids  is  in  prog¬ 
ress. 

Insecticides  and  fungicides. — In  co-operation  with 
the  Federal  Horticultural  Board  experiments  were  un¬ 
dertaken  to  discover  methods  of  fumigating  foodstuffs 
such  as  seeds,  without  rendering  them  unfit  for  human 
consumption.  The  results  of  the  investigation  of  the 
poisoning  of  bees  by  sprays  will  be  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  Entomology.  A  paper  has  been  issued  on 
a  new  tree-banding  material.  The  work  on  copper  and 
sulphur  fungicides  has  been  continued  with  special 
reference  to  increasing  their  sticking  qualities  and  re¬ 
ducing  the  amount  of  copper  necessary.  One  paper 
has  been  published  upon  lead  chlor  arsenate  and  three 
upon  the  arsenates  of  lead.  Bulletin  408,  “Experi¬ 
ments  During  1915  in  the  Destruction  of  Fly  Larvae  in 
Horse  Manure,”  was  published  jointly  with  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology. 

Analytical  nicihods. — There  have  been  published 
methods  for  the  estimation  of  lactic  and  butyric  acids 
in  biological  products,  of  moisture  in  bread,  of  hydro¬ 
cyanic  acid  in  beans,  of  total  solids  in  milk,  of  the  fold¬ 
ing  endurance  of  paper  and  of  the  strength  of  paper 
when  wet ;  also  methods  for  the  separation  of  lithium 
from  the  other  alkali  metals  ;  for  the  separation  and 
identification  of  food  coloring  substances  and  of  fat- 
soluble  dyes :  for  the  detection  of  lime  used  as  a  neu¬ 
tralizer  in  dairy  products,  and  of  molds  in  drugs,  foods 
and  spices ;  for  the  identification  of  emodin-bearing 
drugs  ;  for  the  examination  of  methyl  salicylate,  and 
for  the  analysis  of  ]noprietary  medicines.  The  de¬ 
scription  of  an  ap]:)aratus  for  the  purification  of  mer¬ 
cury  has  been  printed. 

Studies  were  also  made  upon  the  estimation  of  citral, 
of  monobromated  camphor  in  migrain  tablets,  of  fat 
in  condensed  milk  and  milk  powders,  of  the  acidity  of 
cereal  products,  of  added  water  in  milk,  of  arsenic  in 
sulphur  and  hop^,  upon  the' determination  of  fluorine 
in  baking  powders  ;  also  upon  the  electrolytic  deter¬ 
mination  of  lead,  upon  the  iclentification  of  volatile  oils, 
upon  the  separation  of  aluminum  from  iron,  upon  the 
Kjeldahl  method  for  determining  nitrogen,  and  upon 
the  analysis  of  brines. 

It  has  long  been  the  practice  of  the  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry  to  systematically  test  the  purity  of  all  chemical 
reagents  furnished  to  the  Bureau’s  analysts.  During 
the  past  two  years  much  difficulty  has  been  ex])erienced 
in  securing  chemical  reagents  of  satisfactory  purity. 
This  applies  not  merely  to  so-called  chemically  pure 
reagents  but  also  to  those  reagents  supposedly  of  high 
quality,  Avhich  bear  upon  the  label  an  analysis  pur¬ 
porting  to  represent  the  amounts  of  impurities  found 
in  the  reagent.  In  many  cases  these  labels  have  been 
found  to  be  directly  misleading.  For  example,  perox¬ 
ide  of  lead  which,  according  to  the  label,  was  supposed 
to  contain  only  a  trace  of  nitrates,  actually  contained 
from  20  to  30  per  cent  of  lead  nitrate.  Particular  dif¬ 
ficulty  has  been  encountered  in  the  case  of  those  re¬ 
agents  which  are  not  very  soluble,  such  as  barium 
carbonate.  Plowever,  during  the  last  few  months  of 
the  year  there  was  some  improvement  in  the  quality  of 
the  reagents  furnished.  Such  heavy  chemicals  as  the 
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mineral  acids,  ammonium  hydroxide  and  similar  prod¬ 
ucts  have  usually  been  found  to  he  of  good  quality 
and  complying  with  the  specifications  under  which 
they  are  sold. 

Conservation  of  Foodstuffs. 

The  fteshing  of  poultry. — Experiments  were  con¬ 
ducted  to  demonstrate  that  wheat  is  not  necessary  or 
even  desirable  as  a  feed  to  fleshen  poultry.  An  eco¬ 
nomical  ration  has  been  found  that  will  cause  young 
chickens  to  gain  over  35  per  cent  of  their  initial  weight 
in  14  days. 

Fish. — Rulletin  378,  “Fish  i\leal:  Its  Use  as  a  Stock 
and  Poultry  Food,”  and  P)ulletin  538,  ‘‘Shrimp:  Han¬ 
dling,  Transportation  and  Uses,”  have  been  published. 
A  paper  embodying  analytical  data  on  the  food  value 
of  20  common  food  fishes,  with  special  reference  to 
seasonal  variation,  has  been  completed.  A  bulletin  on 
the  methods  of  preserving  fish  by  freezing,  from  the 
season  when  the  supply  is  abundant  to  the  time  when 
it  is  scanty,  has  been  finished.  Work  on  the  wet  as 
compared  with  the  dry  chilling  and  packing  of  fish  has 
been  begun.  Preliminary  observations  indicate  that 
contact  with  water  or  melting  ice  causes  the  fish  to 
absorb  water,  to  lose  soluble  protein  and  to  deteriorate 
in  flavor. 

F ermenfation  and  pickling. — Work  on  potato  silage 
for  cattle  food  has  been  continued  in  co-operation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  The  work  on  the  fer¬ 
mentation  of  sauerkraut  has  been  continued  and  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  household  preservation  of  corn,  beets 
and  string  beans,  using  vinegar,  or  soured  corn-meal 
extract  as  a  starter,  to  prevent  initial  deleterious  fer¬ 
mentation.  The  substitution  of  brining  for  pickling 
in  the  preservation  of  certain  vegetables  has  also  been 
examined. 

Drying,  starch  production. — Progress  has  been  made 
in  the  improvement  of  the  methods  of  drying  apricots 
and  peaches.  The  work  on  the  utilization  of  potatoes 
by  drying  and  by  the  manufacture  of  starch  has  ad¬ 
vanced  to  such  a  stage  that  these  processes  will  soon 
be  eonducted  on  a  commercial  scale  large  enough  to 
determine  the  question  of  costs.  The  preparation  of 
sweet-potato  flour  and  the  drying  of  a  considerable 
number  of  vegetables  has  also  been  investigated. 

Citrus  fruits. — The  production  of  citric  acid  on  a 
commercial  scale  from  cull  lemons  has  been  solved  and 
citric  acid  has  been  sold  at  a  price  several  cents  above 
the  market.  The  preparation  of  lemon  oil  has  not  yet 
been  perfected.  Orange  pulp  for  the  manufacture  of 
marmalade  has  been  prepared  and  distributed  to  the 
trade.  Arrangements  have  been  eompleted  for  the 
shipment  of  frozen  orange  pulp.  Methods  for  prepar¬ 
ing  eitrus  peel  for  the  market  have  been  developed. 
An  exehange  service  has  been  inaugurated  by  which 
])roducers  and  purchasers  of  citrus  by-products  have 
been  brought  together. 

Demonstration. 

Poultry  and  eggs. — The  railroads  are  rapidly  accept¬ 
ing  and  incorporating  in  their  refrigerator-car  speci¬ 
fications  the  modifications  indicated  by  the  experiments 
in  the  transportation  of  poultry  and  eggs.  About  3,500 
cars  with  heavier  insulation,  basket  bunkers  and  floor 
racks  are  now  out  of  the  shops  or  nearing  completion. 
Several  big  .systems  have  decided  to  modify  all  their 
refrigerator  equipment  as  fast  as  it  can  he  put  through 
the  shops. 

Over  20  poultry  and  egg  packing  houses  have  been 
built  during  the  past  year  on  the  basis  of  plans  and 
information  furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 


More  than  10  egg-hreaking  rooms  have  been  con¬ 
structed  and  equipped  according  to  the  Bureau’s  plans 
and  specifications.  There  are  now  hundreds  of  small, 
clean  poultry  packing  houses,  where,  10  years  ago, 
were  sbeds,  insanitary  and  filthy.  The  prime  factor  in 
this  transformation  has  been  the  department’s  work 
to  improve  the  handling  of  perishables.  The  egg¬ 
breaking  business  of  the  country  has  been  revolution¬ 
ized  during  the  past  10  years — a  result  due  to  a  com¬ 
bination  of  educational  and  regulatory  work. 

The  Poultrv  and  Egg  Demonstration  Car  was  sent 
through  Tennessee,  northern  Mississip])i,  and  Alabama 
and  Kentucky.  Forty  towns  were  visited.  More  than 
3,000'  people  came  to  the  car. 


Carl  L.  Alsberg,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Tomato  products. — Bulletin  569,  “The  Sanitary  Con¬ 
trol  of  Tomato-Canning  Factories,”  was  issued,  and 
an  extensive  educational  campaign  conducted  to  im¬ 
prove  the  production  of  tomato  products,  with  special 
reference  to  increasing  the  manufacture  of  the  more 
concentrated  products,  such  as  pulp  and  paste,  for  the 
purpose  of  conserving  tin  plate. 

Sirup. — Improved  methods  of  preparing  cane  sirup 
that  will  neither  crystallize  nor  ferment  have  been 
demonstrated  and  are  beginning  to  be  adopted.  Prog¬ 
ress  has  been  made  in  improving  methods  of  clarifying 
this  sirup. 

Oysters. — IMany  of  the  oyster  packing  houses  were 
visited  and  improved  methods  of  sanitation,  washing 
and  handling  oysters  were  demonstrated. 

Naval  stores. — Additional  sets  of  permanent  rosin 
types  have  been  prepared  and  deposited,  one  with  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  one  at  the 
Food  and  Drug  Inspection  Laboratory  at  Chicago,  Ill., 
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one  at  the  Food  and  Drug  Inspection  Laboratory  at 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  two  sets  have  been  retained 
at  the  Leather  and  Paper  Laboratory  in  Washington 
as  loan  sets.  All  of  these  sets  are  available  for  the  use 
of  interested  parties  in  their  respective  territories.  Two 
parties  are  engaged  in  demonstration  work  on  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  producing  naval  stores  in  the  tur¬ 
pentine-producing  states.  The  present  methods  of 
production  are  so  crude  and  wasteful  that  there  is 
much  need  for  this  type  of  work. 

Enforcement  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

Domestic  foods  and  drugs. — The  enforcement  of  the 
Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  constitutes  by  far  the 
largest  part  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 
\Vhile  the  extent  of  the  Bureau’s  activities  in  this 
direction  can  only  be  partially  indicated  in  a  statistical 
way,  a  few  statistics  may  be  of  value.  The  records 
show  that  371  recommendations  for  seizure  and  719 
recommendations  for  criminal  prosecution  were  made 
through  the  offices  of  the  Solicitor  and  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Department  of  Justice.  There  were  col¬ 
lected  5,649  official  and  2,171  informal  samples.  The 
number  of  official  samples  analyzed  by  the  field  force 
in  the  laboratories  is  given  in  Table  I,  but  this  table 
does  not  include  thousands  of  examinations  made  in 
the  field,  such  as  the  candling  of  suspected  shipments 
of  eggs  or  the  critical  ins]Dection  of  consignments  of 
wormy  or  decomposed  nuts. 


densed  Skimmed  Milk,  Sweetened  Condensed 
Skimmed  IMilk,  Dried  Milk,  Dried  Skimmed  Milk,  and 
Malted  Milk.” 

In  the  interest  of  more  efficient  administration  of 
regulatory  matters  the  headquarters  of  the  Eastern 
Food  and  Drug  Inspection  District  were  transferred 
from  Washington  to  the  United  States  Appraiser’s 
Stores  in  New  York  City. 

One  peddler  of  spurious  acetyl  salicylic  acid  was 
convicted  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  Certain 
other  distributors  of  spurious  neosalvarsan  and  acetyl 
salicylic  acid  were  sentenced  to  prison  through  joint 
action  of  state  and  municipal  officials,  the  Post  (Dffice 
and  the  United  States  Departments  of  Justice  and 
Agriculture.  In  one  case  a  prison  sentence  was  im¬ 
posed  after  conviction  for  conspiracy  in  connection 
with  adulteration  of  olive  oil. 

Special  attention  was  given  to  shipments  of  polluted 
or  spoiled  food.  A  number  of  shipments  of  decom¬ 
posed  canned  goods  returned  to  packers  or  jobbers  for 
the  adjustment  of  claims  were  seized,  evidence  having 
been  secured  that  the  consignees  had  taken  steps  to 
dispose  of  the  seized  goods  or  previous  similar  con¬ 
signments  for  food  purposes.  This  practice  of  return¬ 
ing  goods  for  the  adjustment  of  claims  for  spoilage 
has  led  to  certain  abuses,  which  have  been  taken  up 
with  the  industry  in  the  hope  that  through  co-operative 
action  conditions  may  be  controlled  more  effectively 
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Cincinnati  . 

.  110 

28 
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88 
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440 
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10 
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74 

147 

New  Orleans  . . . , 

.  49 

77 

4 

1,016 
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53 

116 

26 
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477 

59 

147 

St.  Louis  . 

.  6 

2 
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Total  . 

.  322 
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26 
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Eastern  district : 

Boston  . 

.  234 
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63 

9,381 

161 
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113 

212 

1,310 
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237 

Buffalo  . 

.  13 

21 

9 

32 
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2 
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82 

80 

New  York  . 
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14 
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Philadelphia  . 
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49 
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.  306 
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17 

3 

60 
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Washington  . 
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1 

16 
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Western  district; 

Denver  . 

.  29 

3 

6 

58 

96 

101 

144 

379 

8 

17 

Honolulu  . 

.  48 

128 

10 

4,035 

20 

15 

34 

255 

138 

San  Francisco  . .  . 

.  462 
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76 
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Seattle  . 

.  310 
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47 

7,340 

92 

82 
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57 

Total  . .  . 

.  849 

1,129 

139 

30,126 

377 

363 

13 

1,578 

4,448 

1,151 
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Grand  total.... 

.  6,662 

6,267 

961 

70,739 

3,47C 

3,808 

527 

5,606 

27,301 

3,980 

5,038 

The  Service  and  Regulatory  Announcements  pub¬ 
lished  during  the  year  contained  30  opinions  and  500 
notices  of  judgment.  There  were  also  issued  Food 
Inspection  Decision  168,  amending  paragraph  (e)  of 
Regulation  29,  which  relates  to  marking  the  quantity 
of  the  contents  of  food  in  package  form;  and,  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Defini¬ 
tions  and  Standards,  Food  Inspection  Decision  169, 
“Edible  Vegetable  Fats  and  Oils,”  and  “Food  Inspec¬ 
tion  Decision  170,”  “Sweetened  Condensed  Milk,  Con- 


than  in  the  past.  Steps  were  taken  to  prevent  the  ship¬ 
ment  of  decomposed  sardines,  commonly  described  as 
“belly-blown.”  Inspection  was  made  of  the  canning 
of  California  sardines,  of  tuna,  and  of  abalone.  Of 
the  California  fava-bean  crop  it  was  necessary  this 
year  to  seize  only  a  few  cars  of  excessively  wormy 
beans.  The  canning  of  decomposed  navy  beans  has 
been  suppressed  very  largely.  The  interstate  shipment 
of  oysters  from  polluted  waters  has  practically  ceased, 
and  the  practice  of  adulterating  oysters  and  scallons 
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with  water  has  been  checked  in  the  main.  Co-opera¬ 
tion  with  state  and  mnnicipal  officials  to  control  the 
shipment  of  had  eggs  has  been  continued,  and  it  is  re- 
])orted  that  the  quality  of  the  eggs  reaching  the  large 
cities  is  much  improved. 

Co-operation  to  improve  the  milk  supply  has  also 
continued,  especially  at  St.  Louis  and  in  NTw  England. 
The  co-operation  with  local  authorities  begun  last  year 
in  Texas  to  prevent  the  contamination  of  springs  from 
which  water  is  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  was 
this  year  extended  to  Arkansas,  Wisconsin  and  Mis¬ 
souri,  with  satisfactory  results.  A  case  in  which  the 
fairness  of  the  standard  of  purity  for  mineral  water 
proposed  by  the  Rureau  was  attacked  was  decided  fa¬ 
vorably  to  the  Government.  Important  issues  of  fact 
involving  the  methods  of  estimating  decomposition  of 
tomato  products  were  determined  in  court. 

Action  was  taken  against  shipments  of  worthless 
frozen  oranges  and  of  colored  immature  oranges  and 
grapefruit,  of  evaporated  apples  and  canned  tomatoes 
adulterated  with  water,  of  mixtures  of  cider  vinegar 
with  distilled  vinegar  or  dilute  acetic  acid  so  manipu¬ 
lated  as  to  simulate  genuine  cider  vinegar,  and  of  glue 
containing  excessive  zinc  and  other  metallic  impurities 
sold  as  edible  gelatin. 

iMuch  work  of  an  educational  nature  has  been  car¬ 
ried  on,  designed  to  secure  a  strict  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  the  “net  weight"  amendment,  and  a 
number  of  prosecutions  for  violation  of  the  amend¬ 
ment  have  been  brought  with  success.  Work  has  been 
in  progress  on  tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  spices  and  similar 
free-flowing  materials  to  establish  suitable  tolerances 
in  filling  packages  of  this  class  of  products.  In  this 
connection  a  careful  study  was  made  of  automatic 
weighing  machinery. 

With  the  aid  of  state  feed  officials,  the  inspection  of 
low-protein  meal  and  cake  made  from  delinted  cotton¬ 
seed,  reported  last  year,  was  repeated  and  extended  to 
the  Pacific  coast.  This  year  some  of  the  mills  placed 
fans  above  the  separating  screens,  thus  removing  a 
considerable  amount  of  hulls  and  linty  matter.  In 
many  cases  the  labeling  of  the  meal  was  changed  to 
correspond  with  its  true  composition.  Action  was  also 
taken  against  linseed  meal  adulterated  with  screenings 
and  oats  with  weed  seeds  added  to  increase  the  weight 
per  bushel. 

Carelessness  on  the  part  of  druggists  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  compounding  even  the  simpler  prepara¬ 
tions  resulted  in  prosecutions  involving  magnesium 
citrate  solution,  chloroform  liniment,  spirits  of  cam¬ 
phor,  and  the  like.  Similar  conditions  were  found  to 
prevail  in  Porto  Rico. 

Greater  care  than  is  now  exercised  is  needed  in  the 
collection  and  preparation  of  native  critde  drugs  to 
exclude  earth,  trash  and  foreign  plant  matter.  Some 
instances  of  such  bad  ])ractice  noted  were :  Pennyroyal 
containing  20  per  cent  of  sand,  unicorn  root  contain- 
ing  15  per  cent  of  earth,  pipsissiwa  “leaves"  consisting 
almost  entirely  of  stems.  Accordingly,  co-operation 
with  the  trade  has  been  established  to  consider  prac¬ 
tical  working  standards  for  crude  drugs  not  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or  the  Na¬ 
tional  Formulary.  Among  the  substitutions  observed 
may  be  mentioned  the  substitution  of  nonofficial  aco¬ 
nites  containing  no  aconitine  for  aconite  ;  of  Chima- 
phila  maculata  for  pipsissiwa  [Cliimaphila  umhellata)  ; 
of  false  unicorn  root  (Chamaelirium  luteum)  for  true 
unicorn  (Alctris  farinosa)  ;  of  Aspidium  aculcatum, 
or  an  Osmunda  species,  probably  Osmunda  cinnamo- 


iiica,  for  male  fern  [  Dryoptcris  dlix-inas  or  Dryoptcrls 
inarginalis ) .  The  samples  of  true  Aspidiiim  collected 
were  old  and  not  up  to  the  reciuirements  of  the  Phar- 
macopceia. 

Co-operation  with  State  and  Municipal  Officials. — 
On  August  5,  1916,  the  Association  of  American 
Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Officials  adopted  the  following 
resolution :  "That  both  state  and  federal  food  and 
drug  officials  of  this  Association  unite  in  the  formation 
of  smaller  associations  on  a  basis  of  community  inter¬ 
ests  to  study  ways  and  means  of  handling  local  prob¬ 
lems,  and  that  their  conferences  be  entirely  of  an  ex¬ 
ecutive  nature."  In  consequence,  associations  have 
been  formed  by  the  officials  of  New  England,  of  the 
Central  Atlantic  States,  and  of  the  South  Central 
States.  Members  of  the  Rureau  of  Chemistry  have 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  meetings  of  these  associa¬ 
tions.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  development  in 
co-operation  of  the  year  is  that  active  co-operation  has 
been  established  with  city  officials.  Alany  specific  in¬ 
stances  of  co-operation  are  noted  elsewhere  in  this 
report.  A  “Clearing  House  Letter"  has  been  issued 
freciuently  to  food  and  drug  officials.  Its  purpose  is  to 
furnish  officials  all  available  current  material  bearing 
upon  the  enforcement  of  food  and  drug  laws.  A  revi¬ 
sion  of  the  Manual  of  Procedure  for  the  guidance  of 
State  Health,  Food  and  Drug  Officials  was  published 
in  October,  1916.  A  compilation  of  the  definitions  and 
standards  for  foods  and  drugs  that  have  been  enacted 
into  law  by  the  several  states  was  prepared  and  dis¬ 
tributed  to  many  officials.  Concrete  evidence  of  the 
spirit  of  co-operation  now  prevailing  is  found  in  the 
greater  use  by  state  officials  of  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  as  an  additional  protection  to  their  people.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  year  there  were  instituted  by  14  states,  117 
such  cases — 25  seizures  and  92  criminal  prosecutions. 
They  do  not  include  cases  instituted  by  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Nearly  all  of  these  cases  involved  feeds. 
Only  nine  involved  foods.  There  were  no  drug  cases. 
The  preponderance  of  feed  cases  will  not  be  so  great 
next  year  since  during  the  present  year  there  were  col¬ 
lected  by  24  states,  330  official  samples — 232  feeding 
stuffs,  91  foods,  and  7  drugs. 

Imported  foods  and  drugs. — Statistics  concerning 
the  import  work  are  given  in  Table  1.  The  quantity 
of  imports  has  been  greatly  reduced.  Regular  brands 
and  lines  of  products  no  longer  form  the  bulk  of  the 
importations,  and  even  standard  articles,  such  as  bella¬ 
donna,  have  almost  entirely  disappeared.  On  the  other 
hand,  new  i^roducts  obtained  from  countries  that  have 
not  heretofore  shipped  to  the  United  States  and  new 
varieties  of  the  old  from  new  sources  have  been  o-f- 
fered.  Thus  imitations  of  such  Italian  cheeses  as 
Romano,  Reggiano  and  Parmesan  have  been  imported 
from  South  America.  The  long  trip  through  the  tropics 
in  ships  not  ecpiipped  with  refrigeration  not  infre¬ 
quently  spoils  them.  The  high  price  of  beans  has 
caused  the  extensive  importation  of  many  varieties  of 
beans  from  many  countries.  Among  them  were  so- 
called  Rurma  or  Rangoon  beans  from  Asia  and  tapira- 
mos  beans  from  South  America,  which  are  known  to 
yield  hydrocyanic  acid  under  some  conditions.  Ship¬ 
ments  yielding  appreciable  amounts  of  hydrocyanic 
acid  were  therefor  excluded  as  being  dangerous  to 
health.  These  poisonous  beans  are  varieties  of  lima 
beans  (Phascoliis  lunatus)  of  various  colors  and  in 
shape  may  not  be  unlike  the  common  navy  bean.  On 
careful  inspection  they  may  be  distinguished  from  the 
common  bean  by  the  fact  that,  unlike  the  common 
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bean,  they  show  distinct  striations  radiating  from  the 
eye  to  the  periphery.  There  are  also  other  less  easily 
noticeable  differences.  The  quality  of  the  tomato 
paste  imported  has  improved.  Except  for  a  few  ship¬ 
ments  of  English  mustard,  European,  including  Rus¬ 
sian,  mustard  seeds  have  entirely  disappeared  from 
the  importations,  and  have  been  replaced  by  Chinese, 
Japanese  and  Indian  seeds.  Indian  rape  or  Tori 
(Brassica  napits  \  ar.  dichotoma)  was  substituted  for 
Indian  brown  mustard.  Chinese  mustard  {Brassica 
jimcea)  seems  often  to  be  improperly  collected,  since 
it  frequently  contains  much  immature  seed  and  weed 
seeds  with  Eruca.  The  use  of  genuine  material  from 
new  botanical  sources  has  been  encouraged  when  prop¬ 
erly  collected  and  imported  under  appropriate  designa¬ 
tions.  Among  the  importations  of  this  type  which 
have  been  noted  are  chamomile  flowers  and  valerian 
root  from  Japan,  as  well  as  of  Hyoscyamus  muticiis 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  alkaloid  hyoscyamine.  So- 
called  Bombay  or  Indian  coriander  has  almost  entirely 
replaced  the  ordinary  article.  This  coriander  appears 
to  be  of  the  official  species,  but  contains  somewhat  less 
volatile  oil  than  the  European  variety,  and  several 
shipments  have  been  detained  for  this  reason.  Among 
the  drug  adulterations  that  have  been  noted  may  be 
mentioned  the  substitution  of  Inula  brittanica  for 
arnica  flowers  (Arnica  montana)  \  Solanum  nigruju 
for  belladonna  {Atropa  belladonna)  ;  Xanthium  stru- 
marium  for  stramonium  (Datura  stramonium)  ;  Lip- 
pia  berlanderi  and  Origanum  vulgarc  for  marjoram 
( Majorana  hortensis)  ;  Cassia  angustifolia,  I pccacuan- 
ha  fibrosa,  and  lonidium  species  for  ipecac  (Cephaclis 
ipecacuanha)  ;  Ballota  hirsuta-  for  horehound  (Marrii- 
bium  vulgarc)  ;  Foeniciilum  piperitum  for  fennel 
(Foeniculum  vulgare)  ;  Rheum  rhaponticum  for  rhu¬ 
barb  (Rheum  offieinale) .  As  much  as  20  ]:)er  cent  of 
the  toxic  plant  Tephrosia  apollinea  was  found  in  a 
shipment  of  Tinnevelly  senna  (Cassia  angustifiolia) . 
A  fungous  growth  closely  resembling  the  sclerotium 
known  as  “ergot”  was  found  in  caraway  (Carurn 
carz’i)  and  in  cumin  (Cyminum  euminum) . 

From  time  to  time  it  has  been  suggested  by  import¬ 
ers  that  the  Bureau  issue  announcements  of  the  action 
taken  on  detained  shipments  of  foods  and  drugs  in  a 
manner  similar  to  those  now  required  to  be  issued  by 
law  as  notices  of  judgment  concerning  the  outcome  of 
prosecutions  under  the  domestic  sections  of  the  law. 
This  matter  was  discussed  at  a  hearing.  It  became 
apparent  in  the  course  of  the  hearing  that  the  infor¬ 
mation  to  be  of  value  should  be  specific  and  descriptive 
and  that  the  issuance  of  such  information  could  not 
l)e  effected  without  identifying  either  directly  or  by 
implication  the  importers  concerned.  For  this  reason 
and  for  the  further  reason  that  these  detentions  are 
not  a  matter  of  court  record,  it  was  decided  that  since 
the  importers  have  no  op])ortunity  ordinal  ily  for  in¬ 
vestigating  the  character  of  the  goods  before  arrival, 
the  reflection  which  such  publications  would  make 
would  not  be  warranted  and  the  Bureau  would  not 
iniblish  a  list  of  special  detentions. 

Collaboration. 

Collaboration  with  the  Post  Office  Department  led 
to  some  notable  results  during  the  year.  Through  the 
assistance  given  by  the  Drug  Division  a  considerable 
number  of  fraud  orders  were  issued.  Members  of  the 
Drug  Division  also  assisted  the  officials  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  in  the  trial  of  a  number  of  cases. 
In  the  case  of  a  drug  fraud  a  flue  of  $30,000  was  im¬ 
posed.  This  case  has  paved  the  way  for  prosecuting 


this  collaborative  work  more  vigorously  against  prod¬ 
ucts  which  are  subject  to  the  postal  laws  rather  than 
to  the  Food  and  Drugs  act.  All  in  all,  81  samples  of 
medicine  and  drugs  sent  through  the  mails  have  been 
analyzed  for  the  Post  Office  Department. 

The  laboratories  in  Washington  analyzed  during  the 
year  4,190  samples  for  other  bureaus  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture;  for  other  executive  departments 
and  government  establishments,  681  samples  were 
analyzed,  as  shown  in  Table  II.  This  total  does  not 
include  samples  which  were  analyzed  by  the  branch 
laboratories  of  this  Bureau.  These  are  included  among 
the  miscellaneous  samples  given  in  Table  I. 

T.\ble  II. — Miscellaneous  an.\lyses  for  other  branches  of 

THE  Government. 


Department  of  State .  2 

Department  of  the  Treasury .  2 

Department  of  War .  32 

Department  of  Justice .  2 

Post  Office  Department . 2 

Department  of  the  Navy .  83 

Department  of  the  Interior .  3 

Department  of  Commerce .  9 

Government  Printing  Office .  3 

The  Panama  Canal .  23 

District  of  Columbia .  Id 

h'ederal  Trade  Commission .  3 

Miscellaneous  .  501 


Total .  081 


Ten  Years  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

The  first  10  years  of  the  enforcement  of  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  of  June  30,  1906,  ended  January  i, 
1917.  It  is  therefore  fitting  at  this  time  to  present  a 
brief  history  of  the  act,  and  the  work  accomplished 
under  its  authority  during  the  decade. 

It  is  perhaps  impossible  for  any  one  correctly  to 
estimate  the  general  effect  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 
To  state  that  more  than  six  thousand  cases  have  been 
terminated  in  the  courts  during  the  first  decade  since 
the  enactment  of  the  act ;  that  manufacturers  have 
been  cited  to  hearing  more  than  forty  thousand  times, 
that  many  thousands  of  factory  inspections  have  been 
made,  that  more  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  shipments  of  food  and  drugs,  both  domestic  and 
imported,  have  been  examined,  gives  but  an  imperfect 
indication  of  results.  The  accomplishments  under  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  can  be  proven  only  in  part  by 
reference  to  the  files  of  the  Bureau.  It  is  technically 
and  of  necessity  a  penal  statute,  but  in  fact  and  in 
intent  it  is  corrective  legislation,  and  a  measure  of  the 
corrective  influence  of  the  act  is  the  true  measure  of 
accomplishment.  Perhaps  such  an  estimate  can  best 
be  gained,  though  imperfectly,  by  considering  the  effect 
of  the  act  upon  food  and  drug  control  by  the  states, 
upon  the  development  of  the  food  and  drug  industries, 
and  by  the  enumeration  of  some  of  the  principal  abuses 
that  have  been  corrected. 

One  of  the  consequences  of  the  enactment  of  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  was  to  stimulate  the  enactment 
of  similar  legislation  in  many  of  the  states,  in  order 
to  control  the  local  traffic  in  foods  and  drugs  which, 
since  no  interstate  commerce  is  involved,  is  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Federal  Act.  For  example,  in  1906  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  states  had  feeding-stuffs  laws,  but 
many  had  none.  A  state  could  not  prosecute  a  manu¬ 
facturer  unless  he  were  a  citizen  of  that  state.  The 
federal  law  supplements  the  state  law  in  this  respect 
and  now  most  of  the  states  have  similar  laws.  Nat¬ 
urally,  in  the  beginning  much  confusion  and  apparent 
conflict  between  the  local  and  federal  laws  and  the 
local  and  federal  administration  of  laws  seemed  to 
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exist,  so  that  it  was  difficult  for  the  two  sets  of  officials 
to  supplement  one  another.  In  consecpience  it  was 
often  necessary  for  manufacturers  to  make  very  spe¬ 
cial  preparation  for  shipment  to  certain  states  at  extra 
cost,  winch  naturally  was  passed  on  to  the  ultimate 
consumer.  This  lack  of  uniformity  has  been  remedied 
to  a  considerable  degree  by  two  agencies :  (  i )  The 
Joint  Committee  on  Definitions  and  Standards,  con¬ 
sisting  of  representatives  of  the  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Dairy  Eood  and  Drug  Officials,  of  the  Association 
of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  and  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  and  (2)  by  the  Office  of  Co¬ 
operative  State  and  Eederal  Food  and  Drug  Control, 
established  in  the  Rureau  of  Chemistry  in  1914.  The 
Joint  Committee,  which  was  established  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  (A'  Agriculture,  proposes  standards  and  definitions 
for  the  consideration  of  state  officials  which,  after 
adoption  by  these  officials,  are  adopted  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  for  the  guidance  of  its  officials. 
In  this  manner  independent  and  conflicting  action  by 
independent  groups  of  officials  is,  to  a  large  extent, 
voluntarily  obviated.  The  Bureau  of  Chemistry’s 
Office  of  State  and  Federal  Co-operative  Eood  and 
Drug  Control  is  essentially  a  state  agency  in  a  federal 
bureau.  It  is  a  special  agent  for  the  state  or  municipal 
official.  Reacts  as  a  clearing  house  for  all  matters 
dealing  with  food  and  drug  control  so  that  all  the  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  country  may  be  kept  informed  upon  all 
that  is  in  progress  throughout  the  country.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  regularly  information  and  assistance  to  state 
and  municipal  officials.  The  result  is  that  federal, 
state  and  municipal  officials  are  able  to  supplement 
each  other  more  effectively  than  was  possible  early  in 
the  law’s  enforcement.  This  is  well  exemplified  by 
the  fact  that  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1917,  one  hundred  and  seventeen  cases  were  instituted 
under  the  federal  law  by  state  officials,  exclusive  of 
the  officials  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  that  these 
officials  have  collected  more  than  three  hundred  official 
samples  for  consideration  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 
Through  these  two  agencies  a  way  has  been  found, 
so  far  as  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  is  concerned,  to 
overcome  in  a  fairly  satisfactory  manner  some  of  the 
difficulties  that  arise  out  of  our  form  of  Government 
with  its  conflict  of  federal  and  state  jurisdiction. 

The  Food  and  Drugs  Act  was  among  the  first  of 
that  group  of  laws  which  today  would  be  classed  as 
laws  for  the  prevention  of  unfair  competition.  The 
suppression  of  fraud  itpon  the  consumer  and  of  unfair 
competition  among  business  rivals  are  but  the  two 
faces  of  the  same  coin.  In  consec|uence  the  food 
industries  are  sincerely  and  efifectively  supporting  and 
helping  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  to  enforce  the  law. 
Indeed,  the  Bureau  is  not  infrequently  appealed  to  by 
the  industries  to  compel  the  cessation  of  unfair  prac¬ 
tices  and  to  encourage  the  standardization  of  ])roducts 
when  the  industry  is  incapable  by  itself  of  bringing 
about  these  results.  Instances  of  this  kind  may  be 
found  in  the  citrus-fruits  industry,  the  evaporated- 
milk  industry  and  the  sardine  industry.  The  act  has 
been  one  of  the  influences  which  has  helped  to  draw 
competitors  together  into  associations  like  the  guilds 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  associations  shorn  of  the  special 
privileges  which  the  ancient  guilds  often  enjoyed. 
These  associations  have  come  to  understand  the  value 
of  constructive  work  and  some  of  them  devote  consid¬ 
erable  sums  annually  to  experimental  research  de¬ 
signed  to  solve  the  technical  problems  with  which  the 
industry  is  confronted.  Thus,  there  is  made  available 


to  the  small  manufacturer  scientific  assistance  which 
would  ordinarily  be  obtainable  only  by  large  corpora¬ 
tions  maintaining  their  own  staff  of  investigators. 
Since  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  has  always  regarded 
it  as  its  duty  not  merely  to  report  violations  of  the  law 
but  also  to  prevent  violations  by  constructive  work 
intended  to  improve  methods  of  manufacture,  it  co¬ 
operates  actively  with  such  associations  of  manufac¬ 
turers.  Such  co-operation  by  the  various  government 
agencies  is  bound  to  exert  the  profoundest  influence  on 
the  country’s  industrial  and  social  development. 

The  best  evidence  that  many  of  the  abuses  formerly 
occurring  in  the  food  industry  have  ceased  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  violations  of  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  observed  today  are  hardly  comparable  with 
those  which  obtained  during  the  first  few  years  of  the 
past  decade.  Most  of  the  staple  food  products  now 
found  in  violation  are  either  of  a  higher  grade  than 
formerly,  or  are  products  of  the  clever  adulterator, 
that  is  of  those  who  have  more  or  less  anticipated  the 
ordinary  means  of  detection  by  so  manipulating  their 
products  that  not  infrequently  the  adulteration  can  be 
detected  only  by  the  most  detailed  and  painstaking 
chemical  analysis,  coupled  with  factory  inspection.  In 
consequence  there  has  been  a  decided  change  in  the 
direction  of  the  work.  It  has  of  recent  years  devel¬ 
oped  quite  noticeably  in  the  direction  of  factory  sani¬ 
tation,  of  the  study  of  spoilage  and  decomposition  of 
foodstuffs,  and  of  the  improvement  through  laboratory 
research  of  the  methods  of  detecting  the  more  refined 
new  types  of  adulterations. 

The  Food  and  Drugs  Act’s  chief  contributions  to 
the  safeguarding  of  the  peoples’  health  have  been  its 
effect  upon  the  drug  and  patent  medicine  industry, 
upon  the  control  of  the  traffic  in  polluted,  decomposed 
or  filthy  foods  and  upon  the  elimination  from  food¬ 
stuffs  of  contamination  with  poisons  such  as  lead  and 
arsenic  which  entered  the  product  because  of  the  use 
of  impure  reagents  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  or 
of  utensils  constructed  of  improper  materials. 

The  misbranding  in  regard  to  therapeutic  value  of 
hundreds  of  alleged  cancer  cures,  of  alleged  cures  for 
coughs,  colds,  consumption,  etc.,  of  alleged  cures  for 
diseases  of  the  kidney,  epilepsy,  St.  Vitus  Dance,  and 
the  like,  has  been  corrected.  Unfortunately  in  many 
instances  the  result  has  been  merely  to  transfer  the 
false  and  fraudulent  claims  from  the  package  to  news¬ 
papers  and  other  publicity  media  over  which  the  act 
exercises  no  jurisdiction.  The  law  requires  the  labels 
of  patent  medicines  to  declare  the  presence  of  any 
habit- forming  drugs  such  as  opium  or  cocaine  or  alco¬ 
hol  contained  in  them,  thus  preventing  the  innocent 
development  of  the  drug  habit  which  undoubtedly  was 
common.  This  provision  of  the  law  is  particularly 
valuable  in  warning  mothers  against  the  use  of  so- 
called  infants’  soothing  sirups  containing  opium.  It 
has  without  (ptestion  done  much  to  limit  the  use  of 
medicines  as  tipples.  In  consequence  of  the  require¬ 
ment  that  habit-forming  drugs  be  declared  upon  the 
label  the  formulae  of  some  nostrums  was  changed  by 
the  reduction  or  even  the  elimination  of  the  habit¬ 
forming  agent.  Drug  addiction,  in  fact,  was  so  preva¬ 
lent  that  frauds  in  the  treatment  of  these  unfortunates 
became  frequent.  In  most  instances  the  treatment 
contained  the  very  drug  to  which  the  person  was  ad¬ 
dicted.  Many  of  the  purveyors  of  these  treatments 
were  successfully  prosecuted.  Similar  action  was  taken 
in  regard  to  catarrh  and  asthma  remedies  containing 
cocaine.  When  the  act  went  into  eff'ect  there  were  30 
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soft  drinks  containing  small  amounts  of  cocaine,  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  which  were  suppressed.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  act  was  an  important  factor  in  aiding 
the  passage  of  the  Harrison  Anti-narcotic  Law,  which 
more  effectively  controls  habit-forming  narcotics  than 
is  possible  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  Much  has 
also  been  done  to  control  the  indiscriminate  use  of  so- 
called  headache  mixtures  containing  dangerous  de¬ 
pressing  drugs  and  of  dangerous  cosmetics  making 
therapeutic  claims.  The  act  has  vastly  improved  the 
manufacture  of  pharmaceuticals  such  as  extracts  and 
tablets,  and  raised  the  quality  of  the  supply  of  crude 
drugs  since  the  importations  of  crude  drugs  are  exam¬ 
ined  at  the  ports  of  entry.  Finally,  it  may  be  stated 
that  much  evidence  obtained  in  connection  with  the 
enforcement  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  was  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  Post  Office  Department  and  resulted  in  the 
issuance  of  fraud  orders,  a  more  effective  way  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  many  products  than  prosecution  und'Cr  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
lost  manhood  restorers,  consumption  cures,  cancer 
cures,  mechanical  devices  referred  to  in  medical  liter¬ 
ature  as  “gas-pipe  therapy,”  weight  producers  and  gen¬ 
eral  medicine  schemes  by  which  diagnoses  are  made 
and  treatment  administered  by  mail. 

The  methods  of  handling  and  labeling  soft  drinks 
and  mineral  waters  have  been  revolutionized.  One 
sure  index  of  this  improvement  is  the  fact  that  the 
cleaning  and  bottling  machinery  of  five  years  ago  today 
is  out  of  date.  The  collection  of  a  sample  of  mineral 
water  which  is  contaminated  is  now  unusual,  while  lo 
years  ago  most  of  the  samples  collected  were  in  an 
unsatisfactory  condition.  Regarding  false  labeling,  it 
may  be  pointed  out  specifically  that  misrepresentations 
regarding  so-called  lithia  waters  and  radioactive 
waters,  as  well  as  the  great  majority  of  exaggerated 
therapeutic  claims,  have  been  practically  eliminated 
from  the  labels  of  these  products.  Today  the  so-called 
lithia  waters  and  radioactive  waters  are  not  to  be 
found  on  the  market. 

Much  has  also  been  done  to  safeguard  the  milk  sup¬ 
ply  imported  from  Canada  or  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce.  In  the  same  manner,  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  the  traffic 
in  oysters  polluted  with  sewage  has  been  controlled.  The 
traffic  in  decomposed  canned  fish,  so-called  “do-overs,” 
has  practically  ceased.  The  shipment  of  decomposed 
canned  beans  and  of  decomposed  shell  eggs  has  been 
lessened.  The  manufacture  of  foods  from  refuse, 
especially  tomato  products,  has  been  decreased  and  the 
sanitary  conditions  in  food  factories  have  correspond¬ 
ingly  improved. 

Ten  years  ago  much  of  the  baking  powder,  of  the 
gelatin  and  some  of  the  confectionery  was  contami- 
ated  with  small  quantities  of  lead  or  arsenic.  This  is 
not  the  case  today.  The  coloring  of  canned  peas  with 
copper  has  been  suppressed,  as  has  the  use  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  dangerous  preservatives. 

Among  the  practices  not  dangerous  to  health  that 
have  been  controlled  may  be  mentioned  the  addition 
of  water  to  grain,  to  dried  fruit,  to  sirups,  to  fruit 
juices,  to  oysters,  to  canned  tomatoes,  and  the  like: 
the  substitution  of  glucose  for  cane  or  beet  sugar,  of 
synthetic  for  natural  products  ffi  flavoring  extracts,  of 
sugar  sirup  for  maple  sirup,  and  of  hulls  for  cottonseed 
meal.  The  list  might  be  extended  vastly. 

The  act  exercises  control  not  merely  over  interstate 
shipments  but  also  over  imports.  Indeed,  it  is  some¬ 
what  broader  in  scope  in  its  application  to  importations 


than  to  domestic  shipments.  In  the  last  lo  years  over 
100,000  import  shipments  have  been  sampled  and  many 
times  that  number  inspected.  Practically  all  the  various 
violations  of  the  act  mentioned  in  the  preceding  para¬ 
graphs  have  also  been  dealt  with  in  connection  with 
importations. 

While  the  accomplishments  of  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  have  been  considerable,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  has  its  serious  limitations.  Especially  conspicuous 
ones  are  the  lack  of  legal  standards  for  foods,  of 
authority  to  inspect  warehouses,  and  of  any  restriction 
whatever  upon  the  use  of  many  of  the  most  virulent 
poisons  in  drugs  ;  the  limitations  placed  upon  the  term 
“drug”  by  definition  which  render  it  difficult  to  control 
injurious  cosmetics,  fraudulent  mechanical  devices 
used  for  therapeutic  purposes,  as  well  as  fraudulent 
remedies  for  obesity  and  leanness ;  the  limitation  of 
dangerous  adulterants  to  those  that  are  added  so  that 
the  interstate  shipment  of  a  food  that  naturally  con¬ 
tains  a  virulent  poison  is  unrestricted.  Furthermore, 
the  law  fails  to  take  cognizance  of  fraudulent  state¬ 
ments  covering  foods  or  drugs  which  are  not  in  or 
upon  the  food  or  drug  package.  Greater  flexibility  to 
prescribe  the  disposition  of  imports  is  also  desirable. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  at  one  time  or  an¬ 
other  recommended  legislation  to  fill  mqst  of  these 
gaps  in  the  law.  It  should  also  be  noted  that  at  present 
there  is  no  federal  law  which  prohibits  unregistered 
or  unlicensed  persons  from  sending  into  interstate 
commerce  medicinal  agents,  poisons,  and  the  like, 
although  they  can  not  be  sold  locally  by  them  nor 
indiscriminately  even  by  registered  or  licensed  phar¬ 
macists  or  physicians. 

The  constitutionality  of  the  act  has  been  questioned 
repeatedly  without  success.  These  cases  and  many 
others  have  clarified  the  significance  of  most  of  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  though  certain  other  provisions, 
such  as  those  dealing  with  “compounds,”  “blends,”  and 
“imitations,”  and  the  recent  amendment  requiring  that 
foods  in  package  form  be  labeled  with  the  quantity  of 
the  contents  of  the  food  in  the  package  still  await 
complete  interpretation  by  the  courts. 

Many  matters  of  procedure  have  been  fixed  by  the 
courts.  Thus,  in  Fhiited  States  z’.  J.  Lindsay  Wells 
Co.  ( i86  Fed.  248)  and  in  United  States  v.  Baumert 
et  al.  (179  Fed.  735),  it  was  held  that  in  cases  under 
section  2  of  the  act  the  procedure  may  be  by  informa¬ 
tion,  a  practice  that  has  been  followed  since  1909-10, 
although  the  first  cases  under  the  act  were  brought  by 
indictment  in  1907-8.  In  United  States  z’.  443  Cans 
of  Frozen  Egg  Products  the  Supreme  Court  held  that 
cases  in  rem  arising  under  section  10  of  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act,  after  the  filing  of  the  libel  and  seizure  of 
the  goods,  are  common-law  actions  and  subject  to  re¬ 
view  only  upon  writ  of  error,  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  common  law.  In  United  States  v.  5  Boxes  of 
Asafetida  ( 181  Fed.  561)  it  was  held  that  section  10 
of  the  act  defines  fully  when  and  under  what  circum¬ 
stances  foods  and  drugs  shall  be  forfeited,  and  is  sep¬ 
arate  and  distinct  from  section  2,  and  it  is  unimportant 
in  forfeiture  proceedings  whether  a  person  on  the 
same  statement  of  facts  could  be  convicted  under  sec¬ 
tion  2.  Liability  to  seizure  was  held  to  depend  upon 
whether  the  articles  are  adulterated  or  misbranded  at 
the  time  of  seizure,  in  addition  to  being  adul¬ 
terated  or  misbranded  at  the  time  of  interstate 
shipment.  In  United  States  z>.  Morgan  (220  U.  S. 
274,  Office  of  the  Solicitor  Circular  58,  Notice  of  Judg¬ 
ment  1992),  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  the  notice 
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and  hearing  required  to  be  given  parties  from  whom 
samples  of  food  and  drugs  are  procured  by  the  De¬ 
partment  for  purposes  of  investigation  are  not  juris¬ 
dictional  facts,  and  consequently  it  is  not  essential  that 
they  be  alleged  in  an  indictment  or  information,  and 
so  need  not  be  proved  at  the  trial  of  the  cases.  In 
United  States  z’.  J.  L.  Hopkins  Co.  ( 199  Fed  649,  No¬ 
tice  of  Judgment  2436)  it  was  held  that  jurisdiction 
exists  in  the  Federal  Court  of  the  District  from  which 
the  goods  were  shipped,  even  though  the  defendant  did 
not  reside  in  that  District.  The  court  also  held  that 
violations  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  are  subject  to 
the  general  statute  of  limitations  and  that  immediate 
prosecution  is  not  required  by  section  5  of  the  act. 

With  reference  to  what  constitutes  an  interstate 
shipment,  it  was  held  in  Philadelphia  Pickling  Co.  z’. 
United  States  that  a  shipment  by  the  manufacturer 
from  his  place  of  business  in  one  state  to  his  place  of 
business  in  another  state  for  testing  of  an  adidterated 
article  constituted  a  violation  of  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act.  In  United  States  zk  Powers-Weightman-Rosen- 
garten  Company,  a  case  under  the  Insecticide  and 
Fungicide  Act,  a  law  which  in  general  is  analogous  to 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  it  was  held  that  it  is  not  an 
interstate  shipment  if  goods  in  passing  from  one  point 
in  a  state  to  another  point  in  the  same  state  traverses 
through  another  state.  (Insecticide  and  Fungicide 
No.  75,  Dom.  No.  1055.)  In  Hippolite  Egg  Co.  v. 
United  States  (220  U.  S.  45.  Notice  of  Judgment 
1043)  it  was  held  that  adulterated  articles  of  food 
which  have  been  transported  in  interstate  commerce 
are  subject  to  seizure  and  condemnation  as  long  as 
they  remain  in  the  condition  in  which  they  were  trans¬ 
ported,  that  is,  “in  the  original,  unbroken  packages.” 

The  validity  of  the  guarantee  section,  section  9  of 
the  act,  was  upheld  in  United  States  z\  Charles  L. 
Heinle  Specialty  Company  (Notice  of  Judgment  389, 
Circular  29,  Office  of  the  Solicitor),  and  in  United 
States  z’.  Mayfield,  et  al.  ( 177  Fed.  765,  Notice  of 
Judgment  326).  In  the  latter  case  it  was  decided  that 
the  guaranty  is  available  to  a  dealer  only  when  it  re¬ 
lates  to  the  identical  article  shipped  by  him  and  afifords 
no  defense  to  him  when  the  guaranty  relates  only  to 
a  constituent  used  by  him  in  manufacturing  the  article 
shipped;  and  further,  that  the  officers  of  a  corporation 
which  manufactured  an  adulterated  or  misbranded 
food  product  shipped  by  its  manager  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  are  subject  to  prosecution  therefor  when  they 
authorized  the  manager  to  operate  the  plant  and  sell 
the  product  without  restriction,  and  the  previous 
course  had  been  to  ship  on  orders  to  other  states.  In 
Steinhardt  Bros.  Co.  v.  United  States  ( 191  Fed.  Rep. 
798,  Office  of  the  Solicitor  Circular  57)  it  was  held 
that  the  guaranty  contemplated  under  section  9  of  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  to  afiford  protection  to  the  party 
making  an  interstate  shipment  of  the  adulterated  or 
misbranded  article  must  have  been  given  prior  to  such 
shipment.  In  Glaser,  Kohn  and  Company  v.  United 
States  (Circular  84,  Office  of  the  Solicitor,  224  Fed. 
84)  it  was  held  that  a  guaranty  in  the  form  a  letter, 
expressed  to  be  good  until  revoked  on  all  articles  sold 
continued  to  be  good  until  revoked. 

In  accordance  with  the  regulation  originally  made 
for  the  administration  of  the  act  it  became  the  custom 
for  manufacturers  to  place  upon  their  labels  the  legend 

“Guaranteed  by  .  under  the  Food  and  Drugs 

Act,  June  30,  1906.”  In  1913-14  the  regulations  were 
amended  so  as  to  require  the  cancellation  of  general 
guaranties  filed  with,  and  serial  numbers  assigned  by. 


the  Department  and  to  prohibit  the  use  upon  labels  of 
the  above  legend  on  the  ground  that  the  use  of  the 
legends  and  numbers  upon  packages  of  food  and  drugs 
conveys  the  false  and  misleading  im])ression  to  the 
public  that  the  articles  have  been  examined  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Government  and  that  the  Government 
guarantees  that  they  comply  with  the  law. 

The  term  “original  unbroken  package,”  it  has  been 
held,  is  to  be  taken  in  its  broad  sense,  and  mean  a  pack¬ 
age  made  up  by  the  manufacturer  for  sale  to  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumer.  The  word  “package”  as  used  in  sec¬ 
tions  7  and  8  of  the  act  is  distinct  from  the  term 
“original  unbroken  package”  as  used  elsewhere  in  the 
act  (Dr.  J.  L.  Stephens  Company  v.  United  States, 
Notice  of  Judgment  2511,  Circular  72,  Office  of  the 
Solicitor).  This  decision  is  supported  in  effect  by  the 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  State  of  Wis¬ 
consin  V.  McDermott  (McDermott  z’.  State  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  143  Wis.,  18:  228  U.  S.,  1 15),  a  case  not  con¬ 
ducted  bv  the  Federal  Government.  In  United  States 
V.  5  Boxes  of  Asafetida  ( 181  h'ed.  561)  it  was  decided 
that  the  taking  of  samples  by  claimant  for  the  purpose 
of  examination  did  not  destroy  the  commercial  form 
of  the  packages  and  did  not  incorporate  the  goods  with 
the  property  of  the  state  so  as  to  remove  them  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  act  over  original  packages. 

With  reference  to  the  adulteration  and  misbrandiiig 
of  foods  the  following  cases  are  of  special  interest.  It 
was  held  in  United  States  v.  Lexington  Mill  and  Ele¬ 
vator  Company  (232  U.  S.  399,  Circular  79,  Office  of 
the  Solicitor)  that  an  article  of  food  is  adulterated  if, 
because  of  any  added  poisonous  or  deleterious  ingre- 
dent,  it  may  by  any  possibility  injure  the  health  of  the 
strong  or  the  weak,  the  old  or  the  young,  the  well  or 
the  sick,  or  any  of  these,  or,  conversely,  that  an  article 
of  food  is  not  adulterated,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
provision  of  the  act  by  which  an  article  is  declared 
adulterated,  “if  it  contain  any  added  poisonous  or 
other  added  deleterious  ingredient  which  may  render 
such  article  injurious  to  health,”  "if  it  can  not  by  any 
possibility,  when  the  facts  are  reasonably  considered, 
injure  the  health  of  any  consumer,”  even  though  it 
contain  “a  small  addition  of  poisonous  or  deleterious 
ingredients.”  The  same  provision  of  the  act  was  fur¬ 
ther  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  United  States 
V.  40  Barrels  and  20  Kegs  of  Coca  Cola  (241  U.  S. 
265  ;  Circular  86,  Office  of  the  Solicitor)  in  holding 
that  the  caffeine  in  Coca  Cola  is  an  “added”  ingredient 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  which  had  held  that  a  mix¬ 
ture  or  compound  sold  under  its  own  distinctive  name 
is  not  adulterated  because  it  contains  as  one  of  its  nor¬ 
mal  ingredients  a  poisonous  or  deleterious  substance, 
since  such  poisonous  or  deleterious  substance  is  not 
added  to  the  article  within  the  meaning  of  the  pro¬ 
vision,  but  is  a  part  of  it.  In  United  States  v.  Ameri¬ 
can  Chicle  Company  it  was  held,  in  effect,  that  where 
an  article  contains  but  a  trace  of  a  valuable  ingredient 
it  is  misbranded  if  named  after  that  ingredient.  In 
United  States  v.  7  Cases  of  Buffalo  Lithia  Water  (Cir¬ 
cular  78,  Office  of  the  Solicitor)  a  similar  principle  is 
involved.  An  article  labeled  “Buffalo  Lithia  Water” 
was  condemned  as  misbranded  on  the  ground  that  the 
article  did  not  contain  sufficient  lithium  to  entitled  it 
to  be  labeled  “lithia  water.”  In  Hudson  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company  v.  United  States  (192  Fed  Rep.  90,  No¬ 
tice  of  Judgment  1451)  it  was  held,  in  effect  that  the 
use  of  a  designation  without  well-known  trade  mean¬ 
ing  for  an  imitation  food  product  without  giving  any 
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indication  of  what  the  article  is  composed,  shows  a 
clear  case  of  misbranding.  In  Imited  States  z'.  Charles 
G.  Dade  it  was  held  that  the  presence  of  Bacterium 
coli  and  Streptococci  in  milk  in  certain  cases  indicated 
decom])Osition  or  the  presence  of  fecal  matter  which 
rendered  the  milk  filthy.  Analogous  decisions  have 
been  reached  with  reference  to  the  pollution  of  oysters, 
the  decomposition  of  tomato  products,  of  l)eans,  and 
of  other  foods,  although  the  action  of  the  courts  has 
not  always  been  uniform.  In  William  M.  Galt  and  Com¬ 
pany  V.  United  States  it  was  held  that  the  presence  of 
worms  in  flour  rendered  it  adulterated  because  it  was 
“filthy”  within  the  mean  of  that  word  as  used  in  the 
act.  “even  conceding  that  the  worms,  insects  and  beetles 
could  be  separated  therefrom,  the  fiour  would  still  be 
contaminated  by  reason  of  its  contact  with  them  and 
would  still  contain  more  or  less  husks  and  excreta 
from  the  worms  ;  that  is,  it  would  still  be  filthy  within 
the  meaning  of  the  act.”  In  United  States  z'.  13  Crates 
of  Frozen  Eggs  (208  Fed.  950,  Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  2859)  it  was  held  that  the  act  prohibits  the  trans¬ 
portation  in  interstate  commerce  of  filthy,  decomposed, 
or  putrid  eggs,  and  that  such  eggs,  which  have  not 
been  denatured,  may  be  seized  and  condemned,  even  if 
the  shipper  intended  them  to  be  used  for  tanning,  not 
for  food  purposes. 

With  reference  to  the  adulteration  and  misbranding 
of  drugs,  the  following  are  some  of  the  more  important 
decisions :  In  United  States  v.  Sixty-five  Casks  of 
Liquid  Extract  (170  Fed.  449;  Notice  of  Judgment 
No.  284)  the  claimants  contended  that  the  quantity  or 
proportion  of  the  drugs  specified  in  section  8  of  the 
act  need  not  be  declared  in  case  of  drugs  which  are  not 
labeled  or  branded.  The  court  ruled  adversely  to  this 
contention,  deciding,  in  effect,  that  the  act  not  only 
requires  that  drugs  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  and 
labeled  shall  not  he  misbranded,  but  requires  that  they 
shall  bear  labels  conforming  with  its  provisions.  In 
United  States  v.  Antikamnia  Chemical  Company  (231 
U.  S.  654;  Circular  No.  76,  Office  of  the  Solicitor)  the 
Supreme  Court  sustained  the  validity  of  a  regulation 
which  requires  that,  in  declaring  the  quantity  or  pro¬ 
portion  of  derivatives  of  any  substance  specified  in 
section  8  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  the  name  of  the 
specified  substance,  in  addition  to  the  trade  name  of 
the  derivative,  shall  be  stated.  It  was  held,  further, 
that  the  act  itself  requires  that  the  name  of  the  speci- 


National  Confectioners  to  Convene, 

From  May  7th  to  loth,  the  Thirty-fifth  Annual 
Convention  of  the  National  Confectioners’  Associa¬ 
tion  will  take  place  at  the  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel 
in  Chicago. 


American  Public  Health  Association  Meeting. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  will  take  place  in  Chicago,  October  14  to 
17,  1918.  The  central  theme  of  the  meeting  will  be; 
“The  Health  of  the  Civil  Population  in  War  Time.” 


New  Jersey  Bills. 

Two  bills  recently  approved  by  the  Governor  of 
New  Jersey  provide  for;  an  extension  of  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  oyster  act.  relating  to  planting  and  gath¬ 
ering  of  oysters,  to  the  tidal  waters  of  the  entire  state; 
the  releasing  of  closed  grounds  by  the  State  Board 
of  Shell  Fisheries  so  that  shellfish  may  be  removed  to 
unpolluted  waters. 


tied  substance  be  stated  if  the  article  contain  a  deriva¬ 
tive  of  it.  In  United  States  v.  Lehn  and  kink  (Cir¬ 
cular  No.  49,  Office  of  the  Solicitor)  it  was  held  that 
section  7  of  the  act  which  declares  a  drug  to  be  adul¬ 
terated  if  it  “differs  from  the  standard  of  strength, 
quality  or  purity  as  determined  by  the  test  laid  down 
in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  *  *  *  official  at  the 
time  of  investigation,”  is  not  ex  post  facto  legislation. 
It  was  further  held  that  Congress  in  enacting  this  sec¬ 
tion  did  not  delegate  legislative  power,  but  merely  pre¬ 
scribed  the  method  of  ascertaining  facts  upon  which 
the  operation  of  the  statute  was  to  depend.  In  Dr. 
L.  J.  Stephens  Company  v.  United  States  (  \  id.  Supr.) 
it  was  held  that  physicians’  prescriptions  are  not  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  operations  of  the  act. 

United  States  v.  Johnson  (221  U.  S.  488;  Notice  of 
Judgment  No.  1058)  was  decided  adversely  to  the 
Government.  In  this  case  misbranding  was  alleged  of 
a  so-called  “mild  combination  treatment  for  cancer,” 
consisting  of  several  packages  bearing  statements  that 
the  treatment  would  effect  the  cure  of  cancer.  It  was 
held,  in  eff'ect,  that  false  and  fraudulent  statements  as 
to  the  curative  or  therapeutic  effects  of  medicines  did 
not  come  within  the  prohibition  of  the  law.  The 
President  thereupon  addressed  a  message  to  Congress 
urging  remedial  legislation.  On  August  23,  1912,  the 
act  was  amended  (37  Stat.  416).  The  constitution¬ 
ality  of  this  amendment  has  been  attacked  without 
success. 

On  IMarch  3,  1913,  the  act  was  further  amended  so 
as  to  require  articles  of  food  in  package  form  to  bear 
a  statement  showing  the  quantity  of  the  contents  in 
terms  of  weight,  measure  or  numerical  count  (37 
Stat.  732). 

On  June  r6,  1913,  rule  39  of  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  made  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  was  repealed.  Under  that  rule  domestic  meat  and 
meat-food  i)roducts  which  were  prepared  under  fed¬ 
eral  inspection  were  exempted  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  xA.s  a  result  of  the  repeal, 
the  power  of  seizure  of  unsound  meat  and  meat-food 
products  in  the  course  of  interstate  commerce  can  be 
and  has  been  exercised.  Under  the  iMeat  Inspection 
Act  spoiled  meats  could  be  condemned  and  destroyed 
only  when  they  were  found  within  establishments  in 
which  federal  inspection  was  maintained. 


Errata. 

On  page  125  of  the  Alarch  issue  of  this  Journal,  in 
the  article  on  “The  Ash  of  Our  Foods,”  by  George  L. 
Teller,  the  word  “twice”  should  be  substituted  for 
“half”  in  the  second  paragraph  of  the  right-hand  col¬ 
umn  ;  if  our  700  grams  of  nutrition  were  made  up 
wholly  of  graham  flour,  “we  should  have  tioicc  the 
amount  which  the  body  requires.” 

In  the  article  in  the  iMarch  issue  of  this  Journal 
entitled  “Adjusting  America’s  Liquid  iMilk  Supply  to 
Suit  Seasonal  Demands,”  by  Robert  G.  Soule,  the  ex¬ 
planatory  notes  under  the  diagram  at  the  foot  of  page 
134  in  some  of  the  copies  first  run  off  the  presses  are 
defective.  They  should  read  as  follows ; 

Equivalent  to 
4,000  Gals.  3.5%  Milk 
$130.00 

$0.0325  Per  Gal. 


A  New  Development  in  the  Transportation 

Problem 


IX  HIS  book,  Food  in  U'ar  Time*  Dr.  Graham 
Lusk  sounds  the  note  of  the  new  dietetics  by  quoting 
Dr.  E.  \’.  iMcCollum's  theory  of  the  dietetic  value  of 
green  vegetables ;  the  Italian  peasant  of  southern  Italy 
lives  mainly  on  corn  meal,  olive  oil  and  green  stuffs  ; 
not  merely  does  he  manage  to  exist  hut  he  thrives ;  the 
poor  quality  of  the  protein  in  the  corn  and  the  poor 
quality  of  the  olive  oil  as  a  fat  are  supplemented  by 
those  peculiar  accessory  substances,  fat  soluble  A 
and  ■zaatcr  soluble  B,  which  exist  abundantly  in  leafy 
vegetables.  The  value  of  fruit  in  the  diet  has  always 
been  recognized. 

Along  with  the  problem  of  supplying  fruits  and 
vegetables  for  our-*  tables  goes  the  problem  of  their 
transportation.  Between  the  grower  and  the  consumer 
stretches  a  long  road,  at  any  point  of  which  all  sorts 
of  mishaps  and  delays  may  occur.  When  one  con¬ 
siders  that  the  cost  of  freightage  and  refrigeration  in 
marketing  a  California  orange  in  the  East  is  approxi¬ 
mately  20  per  cent,  or  one-fifth,  of  the  total  cost  of  the 
orange,  while  the  grower  receives  only  26  per  cent,  a 
little  over  one-fourth,  of  the  total  cost,^  it  is  obvious 
that  transportation  is  an  important  part  of  the  problem 
of  a  food  supply. 

Lucius  P.  Brown,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Eoods 
and  Drugs  of  the  New  York  City  Health  Department, 
in  his  recent  address  before  Eranklin  Institute,-  dis¬ 
cussed  in  detail  the  wastes  involved  in  the  handling  of 
foodstuffs,  citing  the  historic  example  of  the  waste  in 
marketing  eggs,  and  quoting  such  instances  of  poor 
packing  and  transportation  methods  as  the  case  of 
three  cars  of  potatoes  which  were  “packed  and  shipped 
while  wet  into  double-headed  barrels,  insufficiently 
ventilated,  and  therefore  heated  while  in  transit.”  One 
solution  of  the  transportation  loss  Mr.  Brown  believed 
to  lie  in  the  co-ordination  of  the  railways  under  fed¬ 
eral  control,  making  all  terminals  available  to  all  rail¬ 
roads  and  thus  causing  prompter  deliveries  and  shorter 
hauls. 

One  of  the  most  significant  developments  towards 
the  solution  of  transportation  problems — a  develop¬ 
ment  which  has  a  close  relation  to  the  pooling  of  the 
railroads  under  federal  control,  was  the  recent  forma¬ 
tion,  at  a  convention  of  the  Western  Emit  Jobbers’ 
Association  at  X"ew  Orleans,  of  an  organization  known 
as  the  American  Emit  and  Vegetable  Shippers’  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  membership  of  this  association  is  con¬ 
fined  to  carlot  shippers  selling  to  the  wholesale  trade 
only.  Such  a  move  has  been  under  way  for  several 
years  and  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  Roy  Campbell,  the 
“onion  king”  of  Texas,  E.  P.  Miller  of  Albert  Miller 
&  Company,  Chicago,  A.  U.  Chaney  of  XYw  York, 
and  a,  few  other  prominent  shippers.  At  the  organ¬ 
ization  meeting  E.  P.  Miller  was  made  president  and 
Louis  Blot  of  the  Spokane  Emit  Growers’  Company, 
temporary  secretary.  The  first  Board  of  Directors 
consisted  of  Roy  Campbell,  John  X'agle  of  California, 

‘Food  in  War  Time,  W.  B.  Saunder.s  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1918. 
p.  8. 

Whe  Marketing  of  Farm  Products,  L.  D.  H.  Weld,  Ph.  D.,  The 
MacMil’an  Co.,  N.  Y.,  1916;  p.  215. 

-Reported  in  the  February  issue  of  this  .Journal,  p.  77. 


A.  LT.  Chaney  of  the  American  Cranberry  Exchange 
of  New  York  City,  and  W.  H.  Garvin  of  Colorado. 

In  the  early  part  of  Eebruary  the  Association  se¬ 
cured  as  business  manager  and  active  secretary  R.  L. 


R.  L.  Evans. 


Evans,  who  since  September  had  been  connected  with 
the  Illinois  Division  of  the  United  States  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration,  in  charge  of  traffic  problems  and  other 
matters  pertaining  directly  to  the  fruit  and  vegetable 
industry.  Mr.  Evans  is  42  years  old,  a  graduate  of 
Yale  University.  After  leaving  college  he  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  grain  and  lumber  business  in  Min¬ 
neapolis,  and  from  there  he  went  East  to  become  traf¬ 
fic  manager  for  large  steel  and  iron  interests.  Later 
he  did  considerable  work  for  the  N'ew  York,  X^ew 
Haven  &  Hartford  Railroad  in  the  way  of  preparing 
and  handling  special  traffic  and  demurrage  matters. 
Lie  came  to  Chicago  in  1908,  was  in  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  business  for  two  and  a  half  years,  and  then  in  the 
securities  and  investment  business,  with  which  he  was 
identified  until  he  took  up  his  work  with  the  Food 
Administration.  Mr.  Evans,  both  by  temperament  and 
training,  is  well  qualified  for  his  present  responsible 
position.  It  was  he  who  presided  at  the  meeting  be¬ 
tween  the  fruit  and  vegetable  trade  and  the  Food 
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Administration,  and  had  charge  of  the  four  commit¬ 
tees  appointed  as  a  result  of  that  conference,  on  whose 
reports  and  recommendations  were  largely  based  the 
revised  rules  and  regulations  issued  by  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  early  in  February. 

At  the  outset  it  was  made  clear  that  the  new  asso¬ 
ciation  would  in  no  way  affect  the  jobbers’  associa¬ 
tions,  the  new  organization’s  purposes  as  stated  being 
“to  promote  all  matters  consistent  with  the  established 
business  principles  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  shipping 
business.”  The  objects  of  the  Association  are  briefly 
summarized  as  follows : 

First:  To  co-operate  with  the  Director  General  of 
Railways  and  the  railways  of  the  country  in  every  way 
possible  to  get  improved  facilities  for  the  handling  of 
perishable  foods ;  to  work  out  the  best  plan  for  the 
distribution  of  proper  refrigerator  equipment  and  to 
facilitate  its  movement ;  to  co-operate  in  standardizing 
such  equipment  and  its  movement ;  to  co-operate  in 
standardizing  policies  with  reference  to  railway  claims, 
diversions  and  routing  privileges  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  :  for  the  shippers,  as  a  national  organization,  to 
help  the  railroads  in  working  out  problems  of  mutual 
interest. 

Second:  To  co-operate  with  the  United  States  Food 
Administration  in  conserving  and  distributing  food 
products,  and  in  improving  facilities  for  distribution, 
and  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  the  Food  Administration 
in  the  most  capable  manner  possible. 

Third:  To  work  in  co-operation  with  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  its  Bureaus  and  all 
government  and  national  agencies,  in  establishing :  na¬ 
tional  grades,  a  national  inspection  system,  and  im¬ 
proved  standardization  of  trade  inspections,  that  will 
facilitate  the  marketing  and  distribution  of  perishable 
food  products,  with  the  least  possible  waste,  the  least 
possible  delay  and  in  the  most  economical  manner, 
betwen  producer  and  consumer ;  and  to  co-operate 
with  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  encouraging 
production,  standardization  of  grades,  and  equitable, 
economical  distribution. 

Fourth:  To  promote,  protect  and  improve  in  every 
possible  way  the  interests  of  the  fresh  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  industry. 

The  Association  already  comprises  nearly  a  hundred 
members,  among  them  such  representative  organiza¬ 
tions  as  the  following:  The  American  Cranberry  Ex¬ 
change  of  New  York  City;  The  Associated  Fruit  Com¬ 
pany  of  Chicago ;  The  Boyle  Company,  Wichita,  Kan¬ 
sas;  The  California  Fruit  Distributors,  Sacramento; 
The  California  Fruit  Exchange,  Sacramento ;  The 
California  Vegetable  Union,  Los  Angeles ;  Roy  Camp¬ 
bell,  San  Antonio,  Texas;  Chase  &  Company,  Jackson¬ 
ville,  Florida;  Crockett  &  Weil,  Alexandria,  La.  ; 
Crutchfield  &  Woolfolk,  Pittsburgh;  Denny  &  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago;  Earl  Fruit  Company  of  the  N.  W., 
Spokane ;  The  Eastern  Shore  of  Virginia  Produce 
Exchange,  Onley ;  The  Ennis-Brown  Company,  Sacra¬ 
mento  ;  The  Florida  Citrus  Exchange,  Tampa  ;  Flory 
&  Albers,  San  Antonio,  Texas ;  The  Z.  J.  Fort  Produce 
Company,  Denver;  Oscar  Frommel  &  Brothers,  New 
York  City;  The  Fruit  Dispatch  Company,  New  York 
City ;  W.  H.  Garvin,  Delta,  Colorado ;  The  C.  A.  Kerr 
Company,  Chicago ;  Leonard,  Crosset  &  Riley,  Cincin¬ 
nati  ;  Albert  Miller  &  Company,  Chicago ;  The  Chas. 
F.  Murphy  Company,  Chicago;  Mutual  Orange  Dis¬ 


tributors,  Redlands,  California;  The  National  Fruit 
Exchange,  Los  Angeles;  The  Northwestern  Fruit  Ex¬ 
change,  Seattle;  M.  Piowaty  &  Sons,  Chicago;  The 
Randoljih  Marketing  Company,  Los  Angeles ;  The 
H.  C.  Schrader  Company,  Cdrlando,  Florida ;  The  P.  S. 
Scott  Company,  Philadelphia;  The  Spokane  Fruit 
Growers’  Company;  Steinhardt  &  Kelly,  New  York 
City;  The  Stewart  Fruit  Company,  San  Francisco; 
L.  J.  Upton  &  Company,  Inc.,  NMrfolk,  Virginia; 
White  Brothers  &  Crum,  Lewiston,  Idaho;  Yakima 
County  Horticultural  Union,  Yakima,  Washington; 
Yakima  Wiley  Fruit  Growers’  Association,  Seattle; 
American  Fruit  Distributors,  Los  Angeles ;  Dr.  P. 
Phillips,  Orlando,  Florida.  Applications  for  member¬ 
ship  are  being  received  constantly. 

Four  bulletins  had  been  issued  by  the  Association 
up  to  April  I.  The  first  was  a  compendium  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  United  States  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  which  affect  wholesalers,  shippers  and 
distributors  of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables,  up  to  date 
of  January  31,  1918,  with  comments  and  suggestions 
thereon.  The  second  consisted  of  the  report  and  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  Traffic  Committee  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  dated  March  8,  1918,  the  result  of  conferences 
with  the  Assistant  to  the  Director  General  of  Railways 
in  charge  of  Traffic  and  railroad  representatives,  and 
discussed  the  subjects  of  diversion  and  reconsignment 
routings,  passing  notices,  observance  of  bill  of  lading 
notations,  loading  to  capacity,  refrigeration  car 
charges,  distribution  of  refrigerators  under  one  Na¬ 
tional  Refrigerator  Division  head  and  methods  of  get¬ 
ting  in  requirements  ahead,  the  necessity  of  a  definite 
regular  schedule,  fair  and  just  rates  established  and 
reviewed  as  provided  for  in  the  Act  to  Regulate  Com¬ 
merce,  cooperage  and  shooks,  claims,  and  proper  ad¬ 
vance  notice  of  embargoes.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that 
the  proposal  of  a  head  of  a  National  Refrigerator 
Division  is  made  possible  by  the  co-operative  handling 
of  the  railroads  under  government  control.  Such  a 
,  proposal  is  in  line  with  the  drastic  measures  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  the  exigencies  of  war  times.  The  third  bul¬ 
letin  of  the  Association  was  on  the  subject  of  claims, 
and  the  fourth  called  the  attention  of  members  to  a 
book  on  plant  diseases  in  transportation. 

Besides  the  various  activities  indicated  by  these  re¬ 
ports  the  Association  has  arranged  for  a  conference 
to  be  held  some  time  in  May  with  representatives  of 
the  I^Yeight  Claim  Association,  at  which  the  entire 
industry  will  be  represented ;  very  definite  advances 
have  been  made  along  the  line  of  trade  relations  and 
co-operation  with  the  Government;  especially  note¬ 
worthy  are  the  efforts  of  the  Association  to  effect  a 
proper  distribution  of  cars  in  territories  where  there 
is  immediate  need  of  them  for  the  transportation  of 
perishable  food  products.  That  the  recommendation 
of  the  Association  weigh  strongly  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  evidenced  by  the  nature  of  many  official 
promulgations.  The  Association  members  control  300,- 
000  refrigerator  cars  and  the  Association  is,  with  the 
exception  of  the  meat  packing  industry,  the  largest 
user  of  refrigeration  in  the  country.  The  annual  dues 
are  based  upon  the  member’s  car  shipments,  ranging 
from  $50  for  shipments  up  to  250  cars  annually  to 
$500  for  annual  shipments  of  more  than  5,000  cars. 
All  joining  previous  to  July  10,  1918,  are  considered 
charter  members ;  after  that  date  there  will  be  an 
initiation  fee  of  $25. 


Penalties  Under  Food  Control  Act 


The  Food  Administration  hao  issued  the  following: 
Three  unlicensed  retail  grocers  of  Pittsburgh — M. 
Shapiro,  B.  Block,  and  Sam  Gelman — have  had  their 
supplies  of  licensed  food  commodities  cut  off  by  order 
of  the  United  States  Food  Administrator  because  of 
making  unjust  and  unreasonable  charges  in  handling 
and  dealing  in  necessaries.  This  order  has  been  sent  to 
all  persons  in  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Ohio  holding 
licenses  under  the  food  control  act,  forbidding  them 
“in  anywise  to  deal  with,  buy  from,  sell  to,  or  make 
any  sale  or  agreements  for  the  sale  of  any  licensed 
conimodity  directly  or  indirectly  to”  the  parties  con¬ 
cerned. 

This  case  presents  the  first  instance  in  which  it  has 
been  necessary  for  the  Food  Administration  to  exer¬ 
cise  its  power  of  indirect  control  over  the  retailer  do¬ 
ing  a  business  of  less  than  $100,000  a  year.  The  State 
Food  Administrator  of  Pennsylvania  is  authorized,  at 
his  discretion,  provided  these  retailers  comply  with  the 
rules  of  the  Food  x^dministration,  to  revoke  this  order 
of  the  Food  x\dministrator. 

Clear  cases  of  profiteering  in  sugar  have  been  made 
out  against  each  of  the  accused.  Sam  Gelman,  al¬ 
though  conducting  only  an  ordinary  retail  grocery  and 
fish  business,  about  November  26,  when  the  sugar 
shortage  was  acute,  purchased  over  25,000  pounds  of 
beet  sugar  at  prices  running  from  $7.66  to  $7.86  per 
100  pounds,  and  sold  practically  all  of  this  sugar  in 
wholesale  quantities  to  manufacturers  at  prices  far  be¬ 
yond  the  retail  price  at  the  time  prevailing  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  One  lot  of  11,500  pounds  he  sold  at  14U 
cents  per  pound,  and  the  rest  at  prices  running  from 
Although  the  retail  and  the  wholesale  dealer  in  food 
i2jG  cents  to  13^  cents  per  pound, 
commodities  doing  a  business  of  less  than  $100,000  a 
year  is  not  licensed,  the  Food  Administration  can  con¬ 
trol  his  supply  of  foodstuff’s.  Where  deliberate  eva¬ 
sion  of  the  food  control  act  is  shown  the  Food  Admin¬ 
istration,  by  shutting  off’  the  dealer's  supply,  can  effec¬ 
tively  eliminate  the  unfair  and  unpatriotic  from  the 
competitive  field  of  business. 

The  Food  Administration  has  announced  the  first 
suspension  of  license  by  which  it  has  penalized  a 
wholesale  shipper  of  foodstuffs.  The  Weil-Zucker- 
mann  Company,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  carlot  ship¬ 
pers  of  potatoes  and  onions,  is  forced  to  suspend  op¬ 
erations  at  its  Forth  Worth,  Tex.,  branch  from  March 
I  until  March  31.  The  penalized  company  appealed 
some  time  figo  to  the  Food  Administration  to  force 
several  concerns  which  had  contracted  for  shipments 
to  accept  them  upon  delivery.  It  claimed  that  these 
consignors  were  allowing  foodstuffs  to  rot.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  investigation,  the  Food  Adrninistration 
found  that  the  shipper  was  guilty  of  unfair  business 
practices.  Appealing  for  help  from  the  Food  Admin¬ 
istration,  it  was  given  instead  a  severe  penalty. 

Several  firms  to  which  the  potato  and  onion  concern  had 
shipped  refused  to  accept  the  consignments,  claiming  that  the 
goods  were  in  bad  order.  As  an  emergency  measiwe,  the 
Food  -Administration  finally  secured  from  the  Weil-Zucker- 
mann  Company  a  promise  that  if  the  shipments  were  accej^ed 
any  losses  due  to  inferiority  of  goods  would  be  rebated.  The 
consignors  agreed  to  this  arrangement.  After  the  shipments 
had  been  accepted,  the  company  went  back  on  its  agreements, 
neglecting  to  make  any  allowances.  ...  ,  ■  j 

Further  investigation  showed  that  it  had  wittingly  shipped 
goods  which  were  not  in  good  condition.  It  was  shown  that 


deterioration  had  already  started  when  some  of  the  shipments 
were  forwarded.  The  investigation  showed,  too,  that  it  had 
accepted  a  contract  for  California  onions,  made  out  bills  for 
v^alitornia  onions,  and  then  had  shipped  inferior  onions  in  no 
way  resembling  the  article  for  which  the  contract  called. 

In  its  defense,  the  Weil-Zuckermann  Co.  admitted  all  the 
ofienses  and  claimed  that  the  practices  of  its  Fort  Worth 
branch  were  due  to  the  “over  technical’’  attitude  of  its  local 
manager.  The  company  claimed  that  it  was  endeavoring  to 
support  the  Food  Administration  and  when  it  asked  for  as¬ 
sistance  in  bringing  recalcitrant  patrons  into  line  was  actually 
under  the  impression  that  the  consignees  were  not  at  fault. 

i'he  vVeil-Zuckermann  Co.  is  one  of  the  biggest  food  ship¬ 
pers  in  the  West.  It  does  an  annual  business  of  about  $ti,0(IU,- 
OhU,  and  operates  branches  at  Los  Angeles,  Stockton,  and 
ITesno,  Cal. ;  Portland,  Ore. ;  Wapheo,  Toppenish,  and  F'ort 
Worth,  Tex.;  Idaho  Falls,  Twin  FAlls,  Shelly,  and  F'iler, 
Idaho;  Denver,  Colo.;  and  Chicago. 


Failure  to  bake  \’ictory  bread  containing  at  least  20 
per  cent  wheat  substitutes  as  now  required  by  the  b'ood 
Administration  has  proved  an  expensive  [iractice  for 
the  S])ecialty  Baking  Company  of  New  York  City. 

Action  against  the  company,  which  was  threatened  with 
revocation  of  its  license,  has  been  suspended  in  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  fact  that  it  voluntarily  contributed  $1,000  to  the 
Red  Cross,  and  has  given  its  assurance  that  in  the  future 
it  will  comply  strictly  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
F'ood  Administration. 

Officers  of  the  company  admitted  the  violation  and  sub¬ 
mitted  an  accurate  record  of  the  company's  sales.  The 
Federal  F'ood  Board  of  New  York  with  the  approval  of 
the  F’ood  Administration  accepted  its  offer  to  give  the  Red 
Cross  the  benefit  of  any  unfair  profits  it  had  effected  by  its 
failure  to  observe  the  baking  regulations. 


The  U.  S.  Food  ^Administration  announces  that  it 
has  authorized  the  seizure  of  large  stores  of  wheat  held 
in  New  Mexico  by  men  of  German  extraction.  They 
have  consistently  refused  to  sell  at  the  ruling  price, 
which  was  fixed  by  the  Government,  and  have  given 
no  satisfactory  explanation  of  their  action,  although 
they  have  been  urged  to  release  it  in  order  that  the 
United  States  may  maintain  its  program  of  exporta¬ 
tion. 

An  estimated  report  placed  the  production  of  these  two 
men — brothers  trading  as  farmers  and  storekeepers  under 
the  name  of  Kempenich  Bros. — at  about  100,000  pounds.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  Federal  Food  Administrator  for  New 
Mexico  reported  they  had  purchased  about  250,000  pounds, 
which  they  also  refused  to  release  from  storage. 

The  Food  i\dministration  has  taken  the  positidn  that  by 
withholding  this  wheat  from  the  trade  Kempenich  Bros,  are 
guilU'  of  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy.  On  this 
ground  it  has  authorized  the  New  Alexican  Administrator  to 
seize  the  entire  supply  and  place  it  in  circulation. 

Reports  on  several  similar  cases  have  been  received,  but 
no  definite  action  has  been  taken  except  in  this  one  instance. 
The  Food  Administration  has  announced,  however,  that  where 
investigation  shows  unpatriotic  intent  the  wheat  will  be 
seized.  Allowances  will  be  made  for  w'hat  is  needed  for 
seeding  purposes  and  personal  use. 

For  several  violations  of  the  Food  xAdministration’s 
regulations,  the  Moneyworth  Wholesale  Grocery  Com¬ 
pany,  Chicago,  Illinois,  had  its  business  suspended  for 
the  entire  week  beginning  March  4.  The  Moneyworth 
Company  was  founded  guilty  of  forcing  combination 
sales  with  sugar,  wilfully  substituting  other  goods 
when  filling  specific  orders.  At  the  hearing  it  was 
shown  that  the  company  frequently  sent  larger  quan¬ 
tities  than  were  ordered  of  those  things  on  which  it 
made  excessive  profits. 

The  Mount  Morris  Co-operative  Elevator  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Mount  Ylorris,  Michigan,  is  the  first  corpora- 
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tion  to  lose  its  license  for  violating  the  rules  which  re¬ 
quire  the  sale  of  substitutes  with  all  purchases  of 
wheat  flour.  The  Federal  Food  Administrator  for 
Michigan  had  notified  the  company  that  it  would  be 
required  to  observe  the  rules.  He  advised  the  Food 
Administration  that  the  penalized  corporation  contin¬ 
ued  to  violate  the  regulations  after  he  had  given  them 
due  notice.  The  revocation  became  effective  March  2. 


The  Food  Administration  has  arranged  to  take  over 
eveiy’  pound  of  flour  that  the  Copeland ‘Grocery  Com¬ 
pany,  of  Elberton,  Ga.,  has  in  its  warehouse,  and  dis¬ 
tribute  it  to  dealers  in  Atlanta  and  nearby  points.  It 
was  found  that  the  company  had  5,000  barrels  of  flour. 
Only  200  barrels  were  needed  to  supply  its  normal 
needs  for  30  days.  In  addition  to  putting  this  flour 
in  circulation  the  Food  Administration  will  probably 
take  other  measures  to  penalize  the  company  for  this 
apparently  clear  case  of  hoarding.  •» 


The  license  of  the  New  Orleans  Branch  of  Morris 
and  Company  has  been  revoked  for  seven  days  by  the 
h'ood  Administration  on  recommendation  of  the  Loui¬ 
siana  Food  Administrator.  The  specific  charge  was 
making  e.xcess  profits  on  corn  meal,  corn  grits  and 
other  corn  products.  At  a  hearing  before  the  Loui¬ 
siana  Administrator  representatives  of  the  firm  did  not 
dispute  the  facts  contained  in  the  charges.  It  was 
pointed  out,  however,  that  the  excess  profits  were  not 
large  nor  were  the  quantities  on  which  the  profits  were 
made  large.  The  firm  has  been  ordered  to  suspend 
business  for  seven  days,  beginning  April  8.  In  the 
meantime  satisfactory  proof  must  be  given  that  all  ex¬ 
cess  profits  have  been  refunded. 


Swift  &  Co.  have  been  ordered  to  suspend  all  deal¬ 
ings  in  eggs  in  New  York  City  for  30  days  from  mid¬ 
night  of  April  10,  and  Zinn  &  Co.,  of  New  York  City, 
through  whom  Swift  &  Co.  purchased  12  carloads  of 
cold-storage  eggs  at  excessive  prices,  will  be  forced  to 
suspend  all  dealings  in  eggs  in  New  York  City  for  7 
days  from  midnight  of  the  same  day.  Both  corpora¬ 
tions  will  donate  to  the  American  Red  Cross,  United 
States  Liberty  Bonds  equivalent  to  tbe  unjustified 
amounts  involved  in  the  transaction.  The  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  announces  that  it  had  approved  the  find¬ 
ings  of  the  Federal  Food  Board  of  New  York  City, 
and  issued  an  official  order  compelling  the  big  packing 
concern  and  its  brokers  to  suspend  operations  in  eggs. 

The  Food  Administration  issued  a  statement  cover¬ 
ing  its  positions  in  both  cases : 

“There  is  no  evidence  that  Swift  &  Co.  were  guilty  of 
profiteering;  but  while  they  may  not  themselves  have  been 
profiteers,  they  bought  12  carloads  of  storage  eg«s  from  a 
profiteer  at  a  price  which  they  knew  gave  the  seller  an  un¬ 
reasonable  profit,  and  with  full  knowledge  that  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  had  ruled  that  the  profit,  and  therefore  the  price, 
was  unreasonable.  By  making  the  purchase  they  assisted  the 
seller  to  profiteer,  and,  although  they  made  no  excessive  profit 
themselves,  they  were  the  medium  by  which  the  e.xcessive 
charge  of  the  seller  was  passed  along  to  the  consumer. 

“They  evidently  thought  that  the  responsihilitv  was  upon 
the  partv  who  made  the  excessive  charge,  and  not  noon  the 
party  who  paid  it;  but  in  as  dear  a  case  as  this  we  shall  not 
hesitate  to  penalize  both  parties. 

*****!(<***  fc 

“Zinn  &  Co.,  of  New'  York  City,  were  the  brokers  through 
w'hom  Swift  &  Co.  purchased  12  carloads  of  storage  eggs 
from  Wood  &  Co.,  of  Moulton,  Iowa.  The  price  paid  leaves 
to  Wood  &  Co.  an  excessive  nrofit.  The  cost  and  reasonable 
profit  margin  upon  eggs  of  this  character  had  been  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  much  discussion  by  the  egg  trade  of  Chicago,  Boston, 


and  New  York  in  conjunction  w'ith  the  Food  Administration. 
The  results  of  this  discussion  and  the  rulings  of  the  Food 
Administration  w'ere  perfectly  well  known  to  all  parties.  Zinn 
&  Co.  made  no  excessive  profit  themselves,  and  it  is  evident 
that  they  felt  that  this  fact  relieved  them,  from  responsibility. 

“We  approve  the  findings  of  the  Federal  Food  Board  in 
this  case,  but  prefer  to  change  slightly  the  form  of  the  pen¬ 
alty.  Instead  of  80  days’  suspension  from  dealing  in  eggs,  we 
direct  a  suspension  from  dealing  in  eggs  in  New  York  City 
of  seven  days  beginning  midnight  April  10,  1918.  *  * 


James  Kuth,  of  New  Paris,  Ohio,  has  been  ordered 
to  suspend  business  as  a  retail  grocer  for  the  entire 
week  of  April  10  and  C.  S.  Hetherington,  a  retailer,  at 
Columbus,  (fihio,  will  dose  his  store  throughout  the  day 
of  April  10.  Both  will  be  required  to  post  notices  in 
their  windows  stating  that  they  were  closed  for  vio¬ 
lating  the  Food  Administration’s  regulations  which  re¬ 
quire  the  sale  of  one  pound  of  other  cereals  with  every 
pound  of  wheat  flour  purchased. 

In  a  statement  to  the  Federal  Food  Administrator 
for  Ohio,  Kuth  declared  that  he  would  demonstrate  his 
loyalty  and  patriotism  by  turning  over  to  the  Red 
Cross  all  profits  from  his  business  every  Tuesday. 

These  are  the  first  two  cases  of  this  nature  which 
have  been  prosecuted  in  Ohio.  Although  retailers  are 
not  required  to  operate  under  a  license,  their  supplies 
may  be  cut  off  through  the  licensed  wholesalers.  The 
Ohio  administrator  decided  not  to  resort  to  more  dras¬ 
tic  provisions  of  the  food  control  act  by  shutting  off 
supplies,  but  instead  to  have  them  close  their  stores 
temporarily. 


vSix  North  Carolina  flour  mills  will  suffer  for  failure 
to  observe  Food  Administration  rules  and  regulations. 
Charges  brought  out  at  a  hearing  before  the  North 
Carolina  Federal  Food  Administrator  in  Raleigh,  N.  C., 
were  that  they  exacted  excessive  prices  for  mill  feeds, 
that  some  of  them  failed  to  extract  flour  at  a  rate 
which  would  give  196  pounds  for  every  264  pounds 
of  wheat,  and  that  some  of  them  had  failed  to  submit 
monthly  reports  to  the  Food  Administration. 

The  Kernersville  Roller  Mill,  at  Kernersville,  was 
operating  without  license  and  will  not  be  allowed  to 
do  further  business.  The  Forsyth  Roller  Mills,  at 
Winston-Salem,  lost  its  license  for  the  period  of  the 
war,  the  revocation  effective  at  midnight  of  April  10. 
The  other  four,  closed  from  April  10  until  April  17, 
were  the  China  Grove  Roller  Mills,  China  Grove ; 
Ludwick  Milling  Co.,  Saulsbury  ;  Grimes  Milling  Co., 
Saulsbury ;  and  Hendrix  &  Son,  Kernersville. 


Disregard  of  the  “50-50”  regulations,  ‘filing  in  un¬ 
reasonable  quantities  and  failure  to  procure  a  Food 
Administration  license  have  caused  the  Food  Admin¬ 
istration  to  order  the  Chaska  F'louring  Mill,  of  Chaska, 
Minn.,  to  suspend  operations  for  30  days  from  April 
15.  The  mill  will  be  allowed  to  apply  for  a  license 
after  May  15  on  condition  that  it  immediately  takes 
back  all  excess  quantities  of  flour  sold  since  November 
I,  1917,  procures  the  ])urchase  of  substitutes  omitted 
from  its  sales  since  February  i,  and  gives  assurances 
that  it  will  in  the  future  observe  all  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  rules  and  regulations. 

In  a  hearing  before  the  Federal  Food  Administra¬ 
tor  for  Minnesota  it  was  shown  that  the  Chaska  con¬ 
cern’s  March  flour  sales  had  increased  about  fifteen¬ 
fold  over  sales  for  a  corres])onding  period  last  year. 
Many  of  these  sales — supposedly  at  retail — were  m 
([uantities  of  several  hundred  pounds,  in  some  cases 
even  more  than  a  thousand  pounds. 


An  Important  Gathering  of  Dairymen 


BELIE\'IXG  that  there  is  no  longer  need  for 
widespread  conservation  of  dairy  products  the 
dairymen  of  America,  in  convention  asseml)led, 
recently  pledged  the  dairy  industry  to  an  aggressive 
campaign  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  be  an  increase, 
rather  than  a  decrease,  in  the  consumption  of  dairy 
products. 

The  resolutions  passed  by  an  assemblage  of  about 
150  representative  dairymen  follow: 

RKSOLUTIONS  UNANIMOUSI.Y  AIXIPTED  AT  A  CONFERENCE 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  DAIRY  INDUSTRY  HEED  IN 
CHICAGO,  APRIL  I2TH  AND  I3TH,  I918. 

Whereas,  as  a  result  of  conditions  existing  in  the 
earlier  part  of  1917  and  which  now  no  longer  exist, 
a  widespread  belief  has  been  created  in  the  public 
mind  that  it  is  necessary  to  conserve  and  save  milk 
and  dairy  products  by  the  use  of  substitutes  and  other 
means,  and 

Whereas,  owing  to  such  changed  conditions  as  to 
supply  and  the  lack  of  shipping  facilities  for  exporting 
condensed  milk,  butter  and  cheese,  as  well  as  the 
extensive  and  pernicious  advertising  campaign  now 
being  carried  on  by  those  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  so-called  butter  substitutes,  in  which  advertisements 
it  is  unjustly  asserted  that  by  using  such  substitutes 
the  consuming  public  will  be  observing  the  requests 
of  the  Food  Administration,  all  of  which  is  being  done 
without  the  approval  of  authority  of  the  Food  Admin¬ 
istration,  and 

Whereas,  as  a  result  of  such  conditions  and  efforts 
there  is  accumulating  a  vast  supply  of  dairy  products 
which  endangers  an  industry  vital  to  the  present  food 
supply  of  the  world,  as  well  as  irreparable  injury  to 
an  industry  vitally  essential  to  the  future  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  if  this  injury  is  not  prevented  there  will  be 
removed  from  the  world  the  last  source  of  supply  of 
dairy  products,  as  the  Dairy  Industry  in  other  nations 
has  been  largely  destroyed  as  a  result  of  the  war,  and 
Whereas,  scientific  experiment  and  demonstrations 
which  do  not  leave  the  slightest  doubt  as  to  their 
accuracy  and  correctness  clearly  show  that  a  lack  of 
this  very  essential  human  food  will  result  in  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  the  human  race,  and 

Whereas,  unless  the  consuming  public  can  be  given 
to  understand  that  a  liberal  use  of  milk'  and  dairy 
products  is  now  permissible  in  connection  with  food 
conservation,  these  accumulating  stocks  of  dairy  prod¬ 
ucts  will  seriously  endanger  their  future  supply  by 
reason  of  the  discouragement  of  dairy  farmers  in  their 
further  effort  for  production,  now  therefore 

Ee  It  Resolved,  First :  That  we,  representing  the 
jiroducers,  manufacturers  and  distributors  of  milk 
and  milk  jiroducts  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States, 
do  earnestly  request  the  Food  Administration  to  make 
public  announcement  that  for  the  present  there  is  no 
longer  need  of  curtailment  of  the  use  of  milk  and  milk 
products,  but  on  the  contrary  the  consuming  public 
shoulcl  use,  as  far  as  possible,  these  essential  foods, 
and  that  the  menu  cards  on  dining  cars  and  in  hotels 
be  changed  as  to  milk  and  milk  products  so  as  to  con¬ 
form  to  such  re(|uest. 

Second — We  hereby  pledge  to  the  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  and  the  Ignited  States,  during  the  period  of  the 
war,  that  those  engaged  in  producing,  manufacturing 
and  distributing  milk  and  its  jiroducts  will  continue 
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to  demand  only  the  cost  of  their  operations,  plus  a 
reasonable  profit,  to  be  approved  if  necessary  by  the 
Food  Administration  or  the  Government. 

Third — That  such  steps  be  taken  by  those  in  control 
of  procuring  food  for  the  Army  and  Xavy  that  the 
boys  in  service  shall  be  supplied  with  butter,  so  essen¬ 
tial  to  physical  vitality,  instead  of  oleomargarine  and 
other  substitutes. 

h'ourth — We  request  those  in  charge  of  food  for 
the  Army  place  cheese  in  the  Army  food  ration. 

Fifth — We  voice  the  conviction  that  the  time  has 
come  when  there  should  be  necessary  federal  and 
state  legislation  authorizing  and  encouraging  the 
formation  and  operation  of  co-operative  associations 
of  farmers,  formed  for  the  purpose  of  making  collec¬ 
tive  sales  of  their  farm  products,  to  the  end  that  there 
may  be  economies  in  production  and  in  marketing,  and 
the  elimination  of  unnecessary  speculation. 

Sixth — That  we  respectfully  request  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  take  such  action,  by  recommendation 
or  otherwise,  as  will  create  in  his  Department,  a 
Bureau  of  Dairying. 

Seventh — That  it  is  of  supreme  importance  that  the 
production  and  storing  of  butter  and  cheese  should  be 
stimulated  and  encouraged  in  every  possible  way  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  season  of  heavy  production,  to  the 
end  that  we  may  have  large  reserve  stocks  to  meet  the 
demands  of  our  Allies  and  our  own  people  during  the 
season  of  short  production. 

(a)  The  greatest  problem  of  this  conservation  will 
be  one  of  financing. 

(b)  Wheat  can  be  controlled  and  all  speculation 
prevented  because  it  is  not  perishable  and  can  be  held 
by  the  producers  until  needed  liy  the  mills. 

(c)  Milk  is  a  perishable  product  and  must  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  creamery,  made  into  butter  or  cheese 
and  started  on  its  way  to  the  consumer  or  the  cold 
storage  as  fast  as  produced. 

(d)  The  ability  of  the  creamery  to  perform  this 
service  is  dependent  on  its  ability  to  get  its  money  out 
of  it  promptly.  This  means  that  there  must  be  suf¬ 
ficient  capital  waiting  to  finance  the  crop  as  it  comes. 
The  amount  of  capital  available  for  this  purpose  will 
depend  on  the  possibilities  of  profit  in  the  investment 
and  the  kind  of  regulations  and  restrictions  imposed 
on  the  business  by  the  Food  Administration  which 
may  afifect  the  possibilities  of  profit. 

(e)  The  cold  storage  houses  are  following  a  rule 
limiting  the  loans  on  butter  or  cheese  jilaced  in  storage 
to  70  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  product.  This  will 
limit  the  storing  ability  of  each  person  to  about  one 
third  of  the  amount  of  previous  years,  thus  increasing 
the  difficulty  of  harvesting  our  summer  crop. 

ff)  In  view  of  this  situation  we  believe  it  is  very 
necessary  that  our  Food  Administration  should  give 
this  matter  serious  consideration  and  do  all  in  their 
])ower  to  encourage  the  investment  of  caoital  in  the 
coming  hutter  and  cheese  crop  to  the  end  that  we  may 
accumulate  the  reserve  stocks  necessary  to  the  future. 

The  meeting  at  which  the  foregoing  resolutions  were 
passed  was  called  by  the  iiresidents  of  the  X'ational 
Dairy  Council,  the  X^ational  Dairy  Union,  the  X'ational 
Federation  of  Milk  Producers,  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Creamerv  Putter  Manufacturers,  the  X'ational 
Association  of  Creamery  Butter  Manufacturers,  and 
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the  International  Milk  Dealers'  Association,  the  call 
for  the  conference  having  pointed  out  the  critical  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  the  producers  of  milk  find  themselves 
at  the  present  ^noment. 

The  conference  was  called  to  order  Friday  forenoon, 
April  12,  in  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago,  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Skinner,  secretary  of  the  National  Dairy  Council, 
Mr.  D.  D.  Aitkin,  president  of  the  Holstein-Friesian 
Breeders'  Association  of  America  being  made  perma¬ 
nent  chairman,  with  Mr.  Skinner  serving  as  secretary. 
Mr.  Aitkin  outlined  the  situation  confronting  the 
dairvmen  and  made  several  suggestions  as  to  what 
sort' of  action  should  be  taken  by  the  meeting  before 
it  adjourned.  He  stated  that  in  his  opinion  99  per  cent 
of  the  women  in  this  country  regard  milk  as  nothing 
more  important  than  a  beverage — one  of  the  many 
soft  drinks.  He  counselled  an  educational  campaign 
which  should  have  as  its  jiurpose  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge  as  to  the  dietary  value  of  milk,  each  milk 
producer  of  commercial  milk  to  be  assessed  at  the  rate 
of  I  per  cent  per  hundred  pounds,  ending  his  introduc¬ 
tory  s]ieech  with  a  eulogy  of  the  cow  in  her  capacity 
of  transforming  roughage  to  food. 

I'ollowing  Air.  Aitkin's  talk,  a  committee  on  creden¬ 
tials  was  appointed  consisting  of  Mr.  G.  L.^  McKay, 
secretarv  of  the  American  Association  of  Creamery 
Butter  Manufacturers,  and  Air.  W.  T.  Creasy,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  National  Dairy  Union. 

Air.  Alilo  D.  Camphell,  president  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Atilk  Producers,  was  the  next  speaker, 
and  he  suggested  as  a  method  of  operation  that  the 
meeting  lay  the  facts  before  the  various  farmers' 
organizations  throughout  the  country  and  appeal  to 
them  for  assistance,  making  a  further  suggestion  that 
those  who  were  in  position  to  do  so  should  endeavor 
to  protect  the  farmer  from  economic  injustice.  Among 
other  matters  Air.  Campbell  expressed  the  profound 
hope  that  there  would  be  no  more  milk  commissions, 
the  net  result  of  which  to  date  seemed,  in  his  opinion, 
to  have  been  unfortunate. 

Next  on  the  program  was  Air.  N.  P.  Hull,  president 
of  the  National  Dairy  Union,  who  reviewed  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  association  of  which  he  is  president, 
bringing  out  the  point  that  in  his  belief  there  was  at 
the  present  time  considerable  profiteering  in  oleomar¬ 
garine.  Air.  Hull  was  of  the  opinion  that  a  federal 
investigation  of  the  cost  of  manufacture  of  oleomarga¬ 
rine  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the  dairy  interests, 
adding  that  by  such  means  it  might  be  possible  to  bring 
the  price  of  oleomargarine  down  to  about  18  cents  a 
pound,  action  which  would,  in  his  opinion,  kill  it  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  the  American  people  did  not  care 
for  cheap  products  of  any  sort.  Before  closing,  he 
made  some  references  to  what  he  termed  the  deceptive 
uses  of  Food  Administration  promulgations  in  adver¬ 
tising  butter  substitutes. 

Then  came  Air.  George  L.  AIcKay,  secretary  of  the 
American  Association  of  Creamery  Butter  Alanufac- 
turers'  Association,  who  claimed  that  the  dairymen 
were  relatively  in  the  same  position  as  the  ostrich 
breeder  of  New  Alexico  who  now  can  obtain  but  $5 
for  an  ostrich,  whereas  before  the  advent  of  substitutes 
for  ostrich  plumes  he  obtained  $125.  Air.  AIcKay 
dwelt  upon  the  ancient  lineage  of  butter  as  a  food  and 
step  by  step  brought  the  situation  up  to  date,  mention¬ 
ing  the  recent  work  of  Alendel  and  Osborne,  Hulbert- 
son,  Hopkins  and  Dr.  AIcCollum.  Air.  AIcKay  quoted 
the  recent  magazine  article  of  Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley 


in  regard  to  the  use  of  nut  margarine  and  claimed  that 
Dr.  AAdley  was  the  leading  dietetical  expert  in  the 
country  at  the  present  moment.  The  speaker  also 
urged  an  advertising  campaign  which  should  be  of  the 
“straight  from  the  shoulder'’  type,  one  which  should 
point  out  all  of  the  particulars  in  which  butter  sub¬ 
stitutes  fell  short  of  equaling  butter. 

The  next  speaker  was  Air.  J.  J.  Farrell,  president  of 
National  Association  of  Creamery  Butter  Alanufac- 
turers,  whose  remarks  were  largely  critical.  He  criti¬ 
cised  the  intense  individualism  of  past  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  dairymen,  claiming  that  there  had  been  too 
much  oratory  and  too  many  leaders  with  too  little  real 
action  as  a  net  result.  He  criticised  the  dairymen  for 
allowing  state  officials  and  dietetic  advisers  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  use  of  butter  substitutes,  including  among 
his  criticisms  several  of  the  promulgations  by  the  U.  S. 
IMod  Administration  which  had,  in  his  opinion,- result¬ 
ed  in  lowering  the  price  of  butter  at  least  lO  cents  a 
pound.  Air.  Farrell  also  was  extremely  critical  of  the 
present  system  of  public  school  education  and  of  the 
conduct  of  various  federal  departments  and  bureaus. 
The  dairy  press  as  a  whole  came  in  for  condemnation 
because  of  the  willingness  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
dairy  papers  to  criticise  unwholesome  butter.  Air. 
h'arrell  ended  with  an  appeal  to  “educate  Washington.” 
As  the  gentleman  is  a  candidate  for  Congress,  hoping 
to  represent  the  third  district  of  Alinnesota,  there  is 
a  possibility  that  he  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
remedy  matters  before  long. 

Next  appeared  Air.  John  FeFeber,  president  of  the 
International  Alilk  Dealers’  Association,  who  urged 
reasonable  recompense  to  farmers  for  milk  and  also 
that  some  effort  be  made  to  increase  the  consumption 
of  milk.  He  stated  that  his  Association  was  working  on 
3J<3  per  cent  profit  on  turnover.  He  approved  of  the 
work  of  Air.  Hoover  and  hoped  that  before  long  the 
Food  Administration  would  standardize  milk  as  the 
cheapest  single  food  on  the  market,  ending  his  address 
with  the  suggestion  that  the  members  so  conduct  them¬ 
selves  as  to  be  considered  patriots  rather  than  martyrs. 

Mr.  T.  H.  Alclnerney,  president  of  the  Hydrox 
Company,  was  the  next  speaker  and  brought  out  the 
fact  that  the  milk  industry  was  not  as  well  represented 
as  it  should  be  in  the  business  councils  of  the  nation 
as  witnessed  by  the  fact  that  the  recent  convention 
of  the  National  Chamber  of  Commerce  gave  no  atten¬ 
tion  whatever  to  this  highly  important  matter.  He 
claimed  that  certain  milk  products  are  not  given  the 
recognition  of  which  he  considered  them  worthy,  men¬ 
tioning  the  case  of  ice  cream  in  England,  which  is 
already  on  the  non-essential  list.  Air.  Alclnerney 
urged  that  whatever  action  was  taken  by  the  present 
meeting  their  activities  should  include  all  elements  of 
the  dairy  industry,  not  forgetting  ice  cream. 

Secretary  Skinner  next  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  while  the  cheese  industry  was  not  represented  by 
delegates,  he  had  received  letters  from  prominent 
cheese  dealers  expressing  an  interest  in  the  meeting 
and  stating  that  the  trade  in  cheese  at  present  was  at 
a  standstill,  the  best  offers  being  somewhere  around 
18  cents. 

Air.  M.  D.  Alunn,  president  of  the  National  Dairy 
Council,  followed  and  pointed  out  that  the  present 
condition  in  which  the  dairymen  found  themselves  was 
largely  due  to  their  own  sins  of  omission.  He  dwelt 
upon  the  food  value  of  milk,  upon  the  large  part  milk 
products  play  in  the  national  dietary  constituting  from 
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1 8  to  20  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  paid  his  respects  to 
hotter  substitutes  in  no  uncertain  fashion.  Mr.  Munn 
criticised  the  Food  Administration  for  its  mistakes 
along  dietetic  lines  and  suggested  that  its  members 
should  be  so  educated  that  they  would  not  again  state 
that  “other  fats  are  equally  good  for  cooking.”  Cer¬ 
tain  advertisements  of  nut  margarine  were  exhibited 
by  the  speaker  and  the  salient  statements  therein  char¬ 
acterized  as  “damnable  lies.”  In  oratorical  manner 
Mr.  Munn  likened  the  dairy  industry  to  the  army 
which  defended  Paris,  the  commander  of  which  being 
credited  with  the  statement,  “My  right  is  defeated,  my 
left  is  routed,  my  center  has  been  overcome ;  I  am 
going  to  charge.”  This  speaker  sounded  the  purpose 
of  the  meeting  in  the  form  of  three  suggestions:  (i) 
to  request  the  Food  Administration  to  announce  the 
plentifulness  of  dairy  products  and  to  urge  their  freer 
consumption;  (2)  to  plan  to  meet  legislative  action  in 
regard  to  butter  substitutes:  (3)  to  raise  a  fund  of 
considerable  size  for  an  educational  campaign. 

A  prominent  speaker  of  the  afternoon  session  was 
H.  L.  Russell,  late  dean  of  the  Agricultural  College 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  and  at  present  with 
the  Food  Administration.  While  Dean  Russell  in  the 
main  corroborated  many  of  the  significant  remarks  of 
the  forenoon,  he  differed  from  his  predecessors  in 
pointing  out  the  fact  that  there  was  not  enough  animal 
fat  in  the  world  to-day  to  supply  the  demand  therefor 
and  that  margarine  of  one  sort  or  another  was  being 
consumed  in  every  European  country  and  that  the 
dairymen  might  well  bear  that  fact  in  mind  in  their 
plans  for  the  future.  He  stated  that  the  United  States 
Food  Administration  would  soon  take  such  action  as 
would  probably  luring  about  a  freer  use  of  milk  prod¬ 
ucts.  Among  other  matters  of  detail  he  mentioned  the 
fact  that  cheese  selling  at  wholesale  at  18  cents  was 
selling  at  retail  at  about  35  cents  and  that  until  this 
wide  spread  was  narrowed,  the  Food  Administration 
would  not  feel  at  liberty  to  take  any  steps  to  further 
the  sale  of  this  valuable  food  product.  In  connection 
with  the  recent  request  for  the  lowering  of  the  fat 
content  in  ice  cream  from  14  per  cent  to  8  per  cent  he 
said  that  in  view  of  the  plentifulness  of  dairy  products 
he  saw  no  reason  for  letting  down  the  bars  and  doubt¬ 
ed  if  action  along  that  line  would  be  taken.  He  prom¬ 
ised  the  condensed  milk  men  that  they  would  have  all 
the  sugar  they  needed,  and  that  the  ice  cream  industry, 
which  at  present  is  regarded  in  somewhat  the  same 
light  as  that  of  soft  drinks,  would  be  differentiated  to 
the  extent  of  being  regarded  as  “semi-nonessential.” 
The  plans  for  sugar  distribution  at  present  include 
providing  plentiful  supplies  for  the  household,  and  for 
the  preserving  trade,  ice  cream,  chewing  gum  and  soft 
drinks  following  in  the  order  named.  Dean  Russell 
brought  out  the  point  that  corn  syrup  and  certain  other 
materials  could  be  used  as  substitutes  for  cane  sugar 
in  many  lines,  but  realized  that  because  of  the  retail 
demand  of  these  substitute  products,  it  was  not  easy 
for  the  wholesale  trade  to  obtain  them. 

George  E.  Haskell,  late  of  the  Food  Administration, 
addressed  the  meeting  on  the  one  point  of  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  situation  and  the  need  for  charity  in 
connection  with  all  official  action,  claiming  for  himself 
the  responsibility  of  certain  mistakes  in  judgment 
which  the  dairymen  had  seen  fit  to  criticise  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  certain  of  the  Hoover  promulgations. 

Other  speakers  included  Mr.  R.  D.  Cooper,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Dairymen’s  League  of  New  York;  Mrs. 


Davis  of  the  Dairy  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  who  served  a  luncheon  the  principle 
component  of  which  was  cottage  cheese  in  various 
and  sundry  forms  ;  Mr.  J.  W.  Knobl^e  of  the  Ice  Cream 
Association  who  deplored  the  use  of  substitute  sugars 
in  ice  cream  ;  Prof.  E.  L.  Sammis,  secretary  of  the 
Wisconsin  Cheese  Makers’  Association ;  Mr.  Horace 
G.  Davis  of  Plymouth,  Wis.,  a  cheese  maker;  Prof.  A. 
C.  Anderson  of  the  cheese  making  division  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  ;  Mr.  H.  N.  Woolman,  a  milk 
distributor  of  Philadelphia;  Ik  H.  Rawl  of  the  Dairy 
Division  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture;  Air. 
W.  H.  Phipps  of  the  Kansas  City  Health  Department. 

Saturday  evening.  Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum  addressed 
the  meeting  on  the  subject  of  “Protective  Foods.”  His 
address  was  practically  the  same  as  that  delivered  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Chicago  Division  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  mentioned  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  activities  of  the 
dairymen  consists  of : 

D.  D.  Aitkin. 

Alilo  D.  Campbell. 

John  L.  Le  Feber  of  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Among  the  150  or  more  present  were,  in  addition  to 
the  speakers,  the  following : 

(Education  and  Official)  :  John  B.  Newman,  super¬ 
intendent  of  Foods  and  Dairies  of  the  Illinois  Division 
of  Foods  and  Dairies ;  Prof.  H.  A.  Harding  of  the 
Phiiversity  of  Illinois ;  Prof.  H.  H.  Killdee  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  ;  R.  E.  Caldwell  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Indiana  ;  J.  H.  Frandsen  of  the  University 
of  Nebraska;  James  Sorenson,  dairy  and  food  com¬ 
missioner  of  Minnesota ;  W.  B.  Barney,  dairy  and  food 
commissioner  of  Iowa ;  C.  A.  Lee,  assistant  dairy  and 
food  commissioner  of  Wisconsin ;  Eugene  Davenport 
of  the  University  of  Illinois ;  W.  H.  Grell,  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Markets,  Chicago  office ;  E.  V.  Ellington  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture;  (Producers) 
C.  H.  Potter,  president  of  the  Illinois  Milk  Producers’ 
Association,  Elgin ;  R.  N.  Gow,  secretary  of  the 
American  Jersey  Cattle  Club,  New  York;  James  G. 
Watson,  Ayreshire  Extension  representative,  Brandon, 
\Yrmont :  H.  Wh  Ingersoll,  Elyria,  Ohio,  president  of 
the  Ohio  Milk  Proclucers’  Association;  Fred  Pabst, 
Oconomowoc,  Wisconsin;  G.  W^atson  French,  vice- 
])resident  of  the  Holstein-Friesian  Breeders’  Associa¬ 
tion  ;  P.  B.  Weissinger,  Shell:)yville,  Kentucky,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Kentucky  Milk  Producers’  Co-operative 
Association;  (Alilk  Dealers)  S.  O.  Dungon,  president 
of  the  Polk  Sanitary  Dairy  Company,  Indianapolis; 
Chas.  H.  Hood  of  H.  P.  Hood  and  Sons,  Boston ;  F. 
A.  Wills,  of  Supplee,  Wills-Jones  Milk  Company, 
Philadelphia  ;  Dr.  D.  B.  Peck  of  the  Bowman  Dairy 
Company  of  Chicago;  F.  H.  Webb  of  Borden’s  Milk 
Company,  Chicago;  (Butter)  J.  A.  Walker,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Blue  A'alley  Creamery  Company ;  H.  S. 
lohnson,  president  of  the  Fox  River  Butter  Company; 
W.  J.  Kennedv  of  the  Towars  Creamery  of  Detroit ; 
(Cheese)  C.  E.  Blodgett  of  Marshfield,  Wisconsin; 
(Ice  Cream)  John  T.  Cunningham  of  Chicago. 


Oil  From  Rubber  Seed. 

In  the  world-wide  search  for  vegetable  fats,  new 
materials  are  being  utilized.  Seeds  from  the  rubber 
trees  on  the  Fast  Indian  plantations  have  heretofore 
been  wasted.  An  experimental  shipment  of  these  seeds 
was  recently  crushed  in  Enffiand  and  yielded  oil  useful 
for  various  purposes,  and  also  fodder  for  cattle.  Alills 
for  crushing  are  to  be  erected  in  the  East  indies. 
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8.9 

8.90 

5.4 
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2.47 
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34.9 

6.98 
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24.2 
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25.6 

2.56 

32.2 

7.16 

31.5 

4.92 

28.2 
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CEREAL  PRODUCTS 

Wheat  Flour,  War  Std.,  49  lb.  bag . 

Rye  Flour,  Std.,  24^^  lb.  bag . 

Graham  Flour,  10  lb.  bag . 

Corn  Starch,  lb . 

Corn  Flour,  5  lb.  bag . 

Corn  Meal,  lb . . . 

Barley  Flour,  lb . 

Oat  Meal,  lb . 

Oats,  Rolled,  Bulk,  lb . . 

Rice  Flour,  lb . 

Buckwheat  Flour,  lb . 

Hominy  Grits,  lb . 

Armour’s  Oats,  1  lb.  4  oz . 

Purity  Oats,  1  lb . 

Quaker  Oats,  1  lb.  4  oz . 

Rice,  Fancy,  Head,  lb . 

Barley,  Pearled,  lb . . 

Bread,  lb . 

Crackers,  Graham,  lb . 

Crackers,  Oatmeal,  lb . 

Macaroni,  lb . 

SUGAR,  SYRUP  AND  MISC. 

Granulated  Sugar,  lb . 

Corn  Syrup,  10  lb.  pail . 

Comb  Honey,  lb . .  .  . 

Cocoa,  Bulk,  lb . 

Eggs,  fresh  gathered,  firsts,  doz . 

Milk,  qt . 

Cheese,  American  Cheddar,  lb . 

FATS 

Bacon,  Sliced,  lb . 

Creamery  Butter,  Fancy,  lb . 

Pure  Leaf  Lard,  lb . 

Oleomargarine,  Uncolored,  lb . 

Nut  Margarine,  Uncolored,  lb . 

Italian  or  Spanish  Olive  Oil,  qt . 

Cottonseed  Oil,  qt . 

Corn  Oil,  qt . 

Peanvit  Oil,  qt . 

Peanut  Butter,  lb . 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Evaporated  Apples,  lb . 

Evaporated  Peaches,  lb . 

Canned  Peaches,  No.  2^?,,  Std.,  29  oz.... 
Canned  Pineapples,  No.  23>^,  Std.,  30  oz.. 

Raisins,  Seeded,  per  pkg.,  15  oz . 

Prunes,  Medium  Size,  lb . 

White  Potatoes,  lb . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  lb . 

Onions,  Ib . 

Navy  Beans,  dry,  lb . 

String  Beans,  Cnd.,  No.  2,  Std.,  19  oz.  .  .  . 

Corn,  Canned,  No.  2,  Std.,  20  oz . 

Peas,  Canned,  No.  2,  Std.,  20  oz . 

Split  Peas,  lb . 

Peanuts,  unshelled,  lb . 

Tomatoes,  Cnd.,  No.  3,  Std.,  33  oz . 

Cabbage,  lb . 

Beets,  lb . 

Turnips,  lb . 

MEATS  AND  FISH 

Beef,  Round  Steak,  lb . 

Veal  Cutlets,  lb . 

Leg  of  Mutton,  lb . 

Leg  of  Lamb,  lb . 

Pork  Chops,  lb . 

Ham,  Sliced, -medium  fat,  lb . 

Chickens,  Broilers,  lb . 

Salt  Cod.  lb . 

Salt  Mackerel,  lb . 

Halibut,  lb . 

Sedmon,  fresh,  lb . 

S^mon,  canned.  No.  1,  tall,  1  lb . 
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Commission  Appointed  to  Consider  the 

Meat  Situation 


The  President  has  approved  Mr.  Hoover’s  recom¬ 
mendation  for  the  appointment  of  a  commission 
to  consider  the  whole  war  policy  with  regard  to 
animal  production  and  the  meat  packing  industry,  this 
commission  to  he  formed  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Tariff 
Commission,  the  Department  of  Labor,  and  the  Food 
Administration. 

Mr.  Hoover’s  letter  to  the  President,  setting  out  the 
situation,  is  as  follows : 

26  March,  1918. 

Dear  Mr.  President : 

I  feel  that  we  have  reached  a  position  with  regard 
to  the  whole  meat  industry  of  the  country  that  re¬ 
quires  a  reconsideration  of  policy.  The  situation  is 
one  of  the  most  complex  with  which  the  Government 
has  to  deal,  by  virtue  of  the  increasing  influence  that 
the  government  purchasing  has  upon  prices,  by  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  increasing  supplies  for  the 
Allies,  and  the  consequent  reduction  of  civilian  con¬ 
sumption  and,  with  all,  the  due  protection  of  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  the  civilian  consumer.  This  change  of  policy 
may  take  the  form  of  more  definite  and  systematic 
direction  of  the  larger  packers  as  to  the  course  that 
they  are  to  pursue  from  month  to  month,  or  may  even 
take  the  form  of  operation  of  the  packing  house  estab¬ 
lishments  by  the  Government. 

The  general  economic  forces  bearing  on  the  situation 
appear  to  me  to  be  : 

Purchases  of  the  Allies  and  Our  Government  Must 
Be  Co-ordinated. 

I.  The  Allied  purchases  for  both  civilian  and  mili¬ 
tary  purposes  in  meats,  as  in  many  other  commodities, 
have  been  consolidated  by  necessity  of  shipping  con¬ 
ditions  and  by  necessity  of  the  Treasury  arrangement 
for  advances  to  the  Allies  until  private  trading  has 
been  of  necessity  eliminated. 

It  is  also  becoming  necessary  for  the  Government  to 
co-ordinate  these  purchases  with  those  of  our  Army 
and  Navy  in  order  to  prevent  conflict  in  the  execution 
of  orders.  This  great  consolidation  of  buying  has  to 
some  extent,  and  will  increasingly,  dominate  prices. 
We  have,  since  last  September,  recognized  that  the 
export  purchases  of  pork  products  would  afifect  prices 
and  after  consultation  with  important  committees  of 
swine  growers  we  last  autumn  gave  a  rough  assurance 
to  the  swine  producer  of  a  minimum  price  which  we 
felt  that  we  could  maintain  from  the  export  buying 
and  this  has  been  maintained  although  with  consider¬ 
able  difficulties,  and  has  been  beneficial  in  stimulating 
production.  The  indications  are  that  these  purchases 
will  now  be  further  increased.  The  beef  purchases 
have  not  up  to  the  present  time,  been  sufficient  in 
volume  to  more  than  temporarily  affect  price,  but  the 
present  indications  are  that  for  some  time  in  the  future 
they  will  be  greatly  increased  and  to  a  point  where 
they  may  affect  prices  materially. 

Increased  Exports  Must  Be  Made  Possible  by  Re¬ 
duced  Civilian  Consumption. 

2.  The  increased  quantities  required  for  export 
must  be  obtained  by  either  increased  production  or  by 
reduction  in  civilian  consumption — probably  both. 

The  reduction  in  civilian  consumption  can  be  ob¬ 


tained  much  the  most  equitably  by  voluntary  reduction 
by  the  consumer  and  by  moderate  restraints  such  as 
meatless  days,  et  cetera,  and  while  it  may  be  contended 
by  some  that  a  reduction  in  consumption  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  increase  in  price,  such  conservation  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  elimination  of  that  section  of  the  com¬ 
munity  with  the  least  purchasing  power.  In  other 
words,  conservation  by  price  becomes  conservation  for 
the  rich  and  not  for  the  poor ;  whereas  an  extension  of 
the  conservation  policy  now  in  force  places  reduction 
in  consumption  where  it  rightly  belongs — on  those  who 
can  save  from  plenty,  not  upon  those  who  save  from 
nourishment.  It  appears  to  me  also  of  the  utmost 
national  importance  that  we  shall  maintain  through 
the  country  a  complete  sense  in  voluntary  reduction  in 
the  consumption  of  all  commodities  if  we  are  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  necessary  surpluses  either  in  money,  man¬ 
power  or  material,  necessary  to  winning  the  war.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  adjustment  of  conservation  meas¬ 
ures  of  this  type  and  the  surplus  required  from  time 
to  time  is  extremely  difficult  without  these  measures 
themselves  affecting  price  and  developing  discontent 
and  criticism  in  sections  of  the  producing  community. 
I  recognize  fully  the  well-founded  objection  to  any 
theory  of  price-fixing,  but  where  the  purchases  of  war 
necessities  in  a  given  commodity  have  reached  such  a 
volume  that  the  purchase  of  these  commodities  trench 
into  the  domestic  consumption,  the  operation  of  this 
purchasing  power  becomes  a  condition  of  price-fixing 
and,  to  my  mind,  all  theories  go  by  the  board. 

The  Three  Alternatives  in  Government  Control  of 
Meats. 

3.  The  Government  is  thus  faced  with  three  alter¬ 
natives  in  the  matter  of  control  of  meats : 

a.  To  free  the  Government  from  all  interest 
in  price  by  abandoning  direction  of  war  purchases 
and  to  abandon  conservation  measures  because 
these  ma}^  also  affect  price. 

This  would  be  a  relief  to  the  Government  but  with 
growing  volume  of  purchases  the  price  influence  will 
be  transferred  to  uncontrolled  agencies  who  are  them¬ 
selves  price-fixing  and  carries  the  following  dangers : 
It  will  stimulate  profiteering  and  speculation.  Prices 
in  the  season  of  the  year  of  large  production  can  be 
manipulated  downward  and  in  the  sparse  season  will 
ascend  to  the  point  where  some  classes  will  be  elim¬ 
inated  from  consumption.  The  cost  of  living  thus  sub¬ 
jected  to  abnormal  fluctuation  will  reflect  in  wage  dis¬ 
content  and  instability.  It  will  destroy  systematic  sav¬ 
ing  of  the  commodity  by  individuals  and  this  saving  in 
consumption  is  a  vital  national  policy.  The  producer 
will  go  through  erratic  periods  of  discouragement  and 
of  stimulation  which  must  undermine  any  systematic 
policy  of  national  or  individual  increase  in  production, 
for  every  period  of  discouragement  cuts  off  production 
of  animals,  which  cannot  be  recovered. 

b.  To  continue  as  at  present  the  direction  of 
these  large  purchases  with  a  mixture  of  partial 
national  policy  in  production  and  day  to  day  deal¬ 
ing  with  emergency. 

This  is  an  almost  intolerable  situation  for  any  gov¬ 
ernment  official  in  criticism  from  both  producer  and 
consumer,  and  with  the  growing  volume  of  purchases 
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this  criticism  must  increase.  It  permits  of  no  con- 
Jtructive  policy  in  production. 

c.  To  stabilize  prices  based  upon  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction  at  a  fair  and  stimulative  profit  to  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  with  stabilization  to  eliminate  specu¬ 
lative  risks  and  wasteful  practices  and  thus  some 
gains  for  the  consumer. 

If  such  a  policy  is  adopted  it  also  follows  that  it  will 
have  a  most  important  bearing  on  and  relation  to  poli¬ 
cies  of  agricultural  production  and  a  long  view  can  be 
taken  and  supported  in  assuring  the  producer  of  fair 
returns.  This  course  is  also  fraught  with  dangers.  It 
leads  either  to  a  voluntary  agreement  with  the  pack¬ 
ers  as  to  prices  to  be  paid  producers  and  charged  to 
consumers  from  time  to  time,  or  to  actual  operation 
of  the  packing  plants  by  the  Government.  In  either 
case  the  Government  will  need  to  take  some  financial 
responsibility  in  speculative  business.  In  such  situation 
the  Government  will  be  under  constant  pressure  from 
the  producers  for  enhancement  of  price  and  from  the 
consumer  for  reductions.  It  necessitates  the  constant 
action  of  a  commission  to  determine  such  prices.  It 
will  mean  that  all  the  complaints  of  trade  fall  upon  the 
Government.  The  choice  of  alternatives  is  one  of  de¬ 
termination  of  the  maximum  contribution  to  winning 
the  war  and  the  choice  of  the  lesser  economic  evil 
between  such  alternatives. 

How  the  Government  Can  Legally  Control  Indus¬ 
tries. 

4.  The  legal  ability  of  the  Government  to  give 
authority  to  such  measures  lies  in  the  power  to  direct 
contracts  for  war  necessities,  to  take  over  and  operate 
plants  and  to  make  voluntary  agreements  to  carry  out 
a  definite  and  constructive  policy.  When  purchases 
are  so  large  as  to  cut  into  civilian  consumption,  it  be¬ 
comes  possible  to  insure  manufacturers  a  complete 
market,  thus  eliminating  their  risk  and  thereby  elim¬ 
inating  some  of  the  margin  that  they  must  take  in  the 
conduct  of  a  speculative  business  and  it  also  gives 
sound  reason  for  directing  their  x^olicies. 

Control  of  Some  Commodities  Has  Already  Been 
Necessary;  Meat  Is  Next. 

5.  For  these  very  reasons  it  has  been  necessary  to 
set  up  partial  or  complete  arrangements  of  this  char¬ 
acter  in  iron,  steel,  copper,  explosives,  wheat,  sugar 
and  some  other  commodities.  None  of  these  arrange¬ 
ments  have  evolved  out  of  any  governmental  policy  of 
price-fixing,  or  any  desire  to  interfere  with  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  natural  trade  laws,  but  are  simply  the  result 
of  the  Government  being  forced  into  the  issue  of  be¬ 
coming  the  dominant  purchaser  and  thereby,  willingly 
or  unwillingly,  the  price  determiner  in  particular  com¬ 
modities. 

We  have  been  struggling  as  intelligently  as  possible 
with  the  situation  in  the  meat  industries  with  entire 
inadequacy  of  definite  national  policy.  Our  purchases 
hitherto  have  been  sufficient  to  influence  the  market  at 
times  and  in  the  case  of  pork  products  have  been  suffi¬ 
cient  to  preserve  a  minimum  price.  We  have  been, 
however,  powerless  hitherto  to  properly  protect  all 
branches  of  the  cattle  industry  with  its  constantly 
changing  economic  situation,  or  to  give  intelligent 
direction  or  assistance  to  cattle  production.  As  you 
know,  I  have  never  felt  that  when  we  arrived  at  a 
point  to  determine  the  broad  policy  with  respect  to  a 
commodity  this  should  be  determined  at  the  opinion  of 
any  single  individual,  no  matter  how  sincere  and  earn¬ 
est  the  application  of  intelligence  might  be. 

I  would  therefore  like  to  recommend  to  you  to  ex¬ 


tend  the  policy  which  you  have  already  initiated  in  the 
matter  of  many  commodities,  by  early  appointment  of 
a  board  to  study  the  entire  situation  with  regard  to  the 
meat  industry  and  the  steps  that  should  be  taken  with 
regard  thereto.  I  would  suggest  that,  following  the 
precedent  that  you  have  already  estal:)lished,  a  com¬ 
mittee  should  be  set  up  embracing  either  the  following 
gentlemen  or  their  delegates  directly  responsible  to 
them : 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  representing  the 
producer. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  as 
representing  trade  conditions. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Tariff  Board  as  rep¬ 
resenting  economic  thought. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  as  representing  the  civilian 
consumer. 

The  Food  Administrator  as  having  to  carry  out  any 
given  policy  determined  upon. 

This  commission  should  at  once  exhaustively  con¬ 
sider  the  entire  situation  in  all  of  its  aspects  and  deter¬ 
mine  a  positive  national  policy  in  meats. 

I  apologize  for  writing  at  such  length  but  the  sub¬ 
ject  permits  of  little  brevity. 

Your  obedient  servant, 
(Signed)  Herbert  Hoover. 
His  Excellency,  The  President  of  the  United  States, 

Washington,  D.  C.  * 

The  personnel  of  the  Meat  Commission  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

For  the  Department  of  Labor:  John  A.  Moffett, 
commissioner  of  conciliation ;  W.  E.  Hall,  director 
United  States  Public  Service  Reserve ;  Ethelbert  Stew¬ 
art,  chief  statistician ;  Royal  Meeker,  commissioner  of 
labor  statistics. 

For  the  Federal  Trade  Commission:  Victor  Mur¬ 
dock,  member  of  the  commission;  Samuel  Wesley  Ta- 
tor,  temporary  examiner. 

For  the  Tariff  Commission:  Thomas  Walker  Page, 
vice  chairman. 

For  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture:  George 
.M.  Rommel,  chief.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry ;  L.  D. 
Hall,  specialist  in  marketing  live  stock  and  meats.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Markets ;  former  Governor  Henry  C.  Stuart, 
of  Elk  Garden,  Va.;  and  Marion  Sansom,  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.  The  last  two  gentlemen  are  members  of  the 
joint  Agricultural  Advisory  Committee  appointed  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  United  States 
Food  Administration. 

For  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration:  Joseph  P.  Cot¬ 
ton,  chief  of  Meat  Division  ;  C.  E.  Yancey  and  J.  W. 
Sullovan. 

The  commission  will  meet  continually  until  its  labors 
are  completed. 


U.  S.  Supreme  Court  Denies  Price  Maintenance 

Right. 

Another  patent  decision  of  much  interest  in  the 
question  of  price  maintenance  is  the  decree  rendered 
by  the  ITnited  States  Supreme  Court  on  March  4, 
against  the  American  Graphaphone  Company.  The 
Boston  Store  of  Chicago  purchased  goods  from  the 
Graphaphone  Company  on  a  contract  permitting  resale 
at  certain  stipulated  prices  only,  and  then  cut  the 
price  of  the  records  and  advertised  the  cut.  The  U.  S. 
Supreme  Court  upheld  the  lower  court’s  decision  rul¬ 
ing  that  goods  which  have  been  sold  outright  are  no 
longer  in  any  way  under  the  control  of  the  seller. 
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National  Dairy  Conference. 

A  national  dairy  conference  promoted  by  E.  T. 
Meredith,  publisher  of  Successful  Farming,  was  held 
in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  April  lo  and  ii. 

The  o1)ject  or  purpose  of  this  conference  was  to 
develop  ways  and  means  to  increase  the  nation’s 
supply  of  dairy  products.  The  economic  value  of 
dairying  and  its  future  were  the  chief  topics  cov¬ 
ered  by  addresses  and  discussions.  The  conference 
was  of  a  promotional  nature  and  calculated  to 
arouse  the  producers  of  the  country  to  the  importance 
of  increasing  and  extending  the  dairy  industry. 

The  conference  was  addressed  by  men  of  national 
reputation  on  dairy  subjects.  An  invitation  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  Dr.  k.  A.  Pearson,  second  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  of  agriculture,  to  attend  the  conference.  Dr. 
Pearson  is  a  national  authority  on  dairying  and  he  was 
to  be  present  or  be  represented  by  one  of  the 
leading  dairymen  of  the  Department  at  Washington. 

The  conference  was  closely  allied  with  food 
production  and  food  conservation  with  the  idea  of 
backing  up  the  Administration  in  the  matter  of  food 
production  to  help  win  the  war.  The  whole  purpose 
of  the  meeting  was  to  encourage  greater  production 
of  dairy  products  and  more  efficiency  in  methods  of 
production. 

Among  the  lectures  included  in  the  preliminary 
program,  indicating  the  nature  and  importance  of  the 
conference,  were  the  following: 

“Dairying  Compared  to  Livestock  Eeeding  on  High 
Priced  Farms,”  Prof.  L.  S.  Gillette,  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  dairy  husbandry,  Ames,  la. 

“How  Iowa  and  Other  States  Are  Promoting  Dairy¬ 
ing,”  W.  B.  Barney,  Iowa  state  dairy  commissioner, 
Des  Moines. 

“The  Problems  of  Milk  Distribution,”  W.  J.  Kittle, 
secretary  Milk  Producers  Association,  Chicago. 

“The  Labor  Problem  in  Dairying,”  Col.  G.  W. 
French  of  Davenport,  la. 

“Dairy  Products,  a  Factor  in  Winning  the  War,” 
Prof.  Perry  Holden,  Chicago. 

“The  Feed  Question  in  Dairy  Farming,”  J.  C.  Fulde, 
dairy  equipment,  Chicago. 

“Teaching  Farmers  the  Difference  Between  Profit¬ 
able  and  Unprofitable  Cows,”  Hugh  Van  Pelt,  editor 
Kimball’s  Dairy  Farmer/ Waterloo,  la. 

“The  Modern  Creamery,”  Professor  Mortenson, 
profesor  of  dairying,  Iowa  Agricultural  College, 
Ames,  la. 

“The  Trend  of  Inquiries  on  Dairy  Subjects,”  L.  P. 
Townsend,  Des  Moines,  la. 


Michigan  Legislation. 

The  Michigan  Legislature  at  its  last  session  abol¬ 
ished  the  office  of  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  to 
take  effect  April  i,  1918,  creating  the  office  of  Food 
and  Drug  Commissioner.  “All  the  powers  and  duties 
imposed  by  law  upon  the  Dairy  and  Food  Com¬ 
missioner,  at  the  time  this  Act  takes  effect,  are  hereby 
transferred  to  and  vested  in  the  Food  and  Drug 
Commissioner.” 

At  the  same  session  of  the  Legislature  the  Dairy 
and  Food  Commissioner  was  empowered  to  make  rules 
and  regulations  governing  the  manufacture,  handling 
and  sale  of  food  products  within  the  state  of  Michigan. 
Previous  to  this  session  of  the  Legislature  the  Com¬ 
missioner  was  not  delegated  with  this  authority. 


Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Officials  Will  Meet. 

The  Twenty-second  Annual  Convention  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  American  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Officials 
which  will  be  held  in  Chicago,  August  27-30,  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  held  by  this  organ¬ 
ization.  Many  subjects  of  paramount  importance  in 
safeguarding  the  country’s  food  supply  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  and  considerable  time  will  be  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  new  problems  arising  from  war-time 
conditions  in  relation  to  food  subjects.  The  sessions 
will  be  held  at  the  Congress  Hotel. 

Preliminary  arrangements  for  the  convention  were 
taken  up  at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  in 
Chicago,  Alarch  22.  It  was  agreed  that  no  sessions 
will  be  held  in  the  afternoon  in  order  to  afford  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  visiting  food  manufacturing,  storage  and 
dispensing  establishments  in  Chicago  and  vicinity. 
Open  sessions  at  which  non-members  and  the  public 
are  invited  will  be  held  Tuesday  and  Thursday  morn¬ 
ings  and  Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenings.  Ex¬ 
ecutive  sessions  limited  to  membership  will  be  held 
Wednesday  and  Friday  mornings.  The  meeting 
Wednesday  evening  will  be  preceded  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  dinner. 

The  program  will  include  addresses  and  discussions 
relating  to  food  nutrition  and  conservation,  standards, 
law  enforcement  methods,  army  food  supplies,  the 
effect  of  the  war  on  food  industries,  and  many  other 
food  topics  along  scientific  and  technical  lines. 

Representatives  from  every  state  in  the  Union,  as 
well  as  many  prominent  federal  officials  and  experts 
on  the  subjects  to  be  taken  up,  are  expected  to  attend. 
The  membership  of  the  organization  is  composed  of 
federal  and  state  officers  charged  by  law  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  enforcement  of  laws  regulating  the 
sale  of  dairy  products,  foods  and  drugs. 

U.  S.  Food  Leaflets. 

Additional  food  leaflets  issued  by  the  Food  Admin¬ 
istration  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are: 

U.  S.  Food  Leaflet  No.  11.  klilk. 

U.  S.  Food  Leaflet  No.  12.  Save  Fuel  When  You 
Cook. 

U.  S.  Food  Leaflet  No.  13.  Let  the  Fireless  Cooker 
Help  You  Cook. 

U.  S.  Food  Leaflet  No.  14.  Dried  Peas  and  Beans. 

U.  S.  Food  Leaflet  No.  15.  Save  Sugar. 

A  separate  leaflet  on  \^ictory  Bread  (Index  No. 
F-17)  has  also  been  issued  by  the  FOod  Administra¬ 
tion.  It  gives  recipes  for  potato  yeast,  corn  meal 
yeast,  and  oat  meal  yeast  breads,  rice  bread,  barley 
l)read,  bean  bread  and  bread  crumb  bread. 


Virginia  Bottle  Law. 

House  Bill  No.  56,  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
General  Laws,  provides  that  any  person  engaged  in 
manufacturing,  bottling  or  selling  soft  drinks,  etc.,  in 
bottles,  etc.,  with  his  name  or  brand  thereon,  may  file 
in  the  county  where  principal  office  of  business  is  sit¬ 
uated  a  description  of  the  name  or  brand  so  used  and 
.cause  such  description  to  be  published  in  a  newspaper 
for  three  weeks,  and  he  shall  thereupon  be  deemed 
the  proprietor  of  such  name  or  brand  and  of  every 
vessel  upon  which  it  may  be  branded.  The  bill  also 
makes  it  unlawful  for  any  person  to  use  or  sell  any 
vessel  so  branded  and  registered,  or  to  destroy  the 
brand  thereon  without  the  written  consent  of  the  per¬ 
son  owning  the  brand  or  mark. 


Protective  Foods 

By  the  Editor. 


TUl'^  dietetics  is  to  be  liased  upon  fat  sol¬ 

uble  *■/,  a  necessary  concomitant  of  physical 
well-being  which  is  found  in  butter  fat,  egg- 
yolk,  glandular  tissue  and  the  leaf  of  vegetables.  A 
diet  which  lacks  milk,  eggs,  chicken  livers  or  spinach 
— or  their  equivalents — is  demonstrably  deficient ;  it 
will  not  support  normal  existence.  The  importance  of 
the  biological  analysis,  as  contrasted  with  the  chemical 
analysis,  is  emphasized  in  the  new  dietary  philosophy  ; 
the  protein  ratio  becomes  a  matter  of  minor  impor¬ 
tance,  for  although  the  tissue-building  ability  of  protein 
is  not  challenged,  no  metabolism  can  take  place  without 
the  aid  of  fat  soluble  .1.  The  dietary  problem  of  the 
future  will  concern  itself  with  seeing  to  it  that  racial 
dietaries  contain  a  sufficient  quantity  of  this  activating 
accessory — this  “protective”  food  as  Dr.  E.  V.  Mc¬ 
Collum  terms  it.  In  addition  to  fat  soluble  A  there  is 
need  also  of  water  soluble  B — the  substance  which 
cures  berri  berri — but  this  particular  protective  food 
is  found  so  abundantly  in  nature  that  its  presence  in 
the  diet  in  sufficient  amounts  may  be  safely  taken  for 
granted. 

All  this  and  much  more  Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum,  late 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  but  now  with  the 
Rockefeller  Eoundation  stationed  at  Johns  Hopkins, 
told  the  members  of  the  Chicago  Division  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society  at  the  Chicago  City  Club 
on  tbe  evening  of  April  12,  1918. 

Tracing  the  development  of  the  science  of  nutrition 
from  the  early  days  of  Atwater  and  his  co-workers 
down  through  the  comparatively  recent  studies  of 
deficiency  diseases  with  their  accompanying  announce¬ 
ments  of  the  discovery  of  lipoids,  vitamines,  food 
hormones  and  so  on,  the  speaker  told  in  interesting 
fashion  of  his  work  at  Wisconsin  and  of  his  final 
decision  that  instead  of  metabolism's  being  a  compli¬ 
cated  afifair,  it  is  in  reality  comparatively  simple — but 
dependent  utterly  upon  the  presence  in  the  diet  of 
certain  substances,  at  present  unidentified. 

As  Dr.  iMcCollum's  work  is  that  of  an  originator 
be  is,  by  all  the  canons  of  scientific  achievement,  en¬ 
titled  to  choose  the  names  for  the  children  of  his  brain. 
Tbe  name  “lipoid”  is  out  of  the  question  as  the  sub¬ 
stances  are  certainly  not  “fat-like"  in  their  nature ; 
neither  are  they  “amines”  and  for  that  reason  the 
name  “vitamine”  is  objected  to.  Eor  the  present  Dr. 
McCollum  is  content  to  allow  the  substances  in  ques¬ 
tion  to  go  bv  the  names  of  A  and  B,  with  the  prefix 
of  their  solubility  as  a  limiting  adjective. 

b'or  manv  years,  in  the  realm  of  animal  husbandry, 
there  has  been  scejiticism  as  to  the  i)racticability  of 
regarding  as  interchangeable  diets  which  are  chemi¬ 
cally  e([nivalent.  As  far  back  as  1906  Prof.  Babcock 
of  W  isconsin  suggested  as  an  appropriate  subject  of 
research  a  feeding  ex])eriment  of  diets  having  the 
same  number  of  calories,  the  same  jiroportion  of  ])ro- 
tein  and  the  same  ratio  of  digestibility.  Accordingly, 
a  herd  of  12  heifers  was  selected  for  the  test,  4  being 
fed  upon  a  wheat  diet,  4  upon  an  oat  diet  and  4  ui)on 
a  corn  diet.  The  various  diets  w'ere  chemically  equiva¬ 
lent,  and  i)hysiologically  eouivalent  according  to  the 
best  thought  of  the  day.  The  cattle  under  test  were 
]iermitted  to  eat  no  other  food. 

Months  went  by  with  no  apparent  results  of  differ¬ 
entiation.  At  the  time  of  calving,  however,  the  effect 
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of  the  various  diets  was  made  manifest  in  striking 
fashion.  The  calves  from  the  wheat-fed  cows  were 
born  a  montb  ahead  of  time,  were  about  25  pounds 
underweight  and  were — one  and  all — dead  at  birth. 
The  calves  from  the  oat-fed  cows  were  born  ahead  of 
time,  were  full  weight,  but  died  within  a  week  or  so. 
The  calves  from  the  corn-fed  cows  were  normal  in 
every  particular. 

Here  was  a  puzzle.  By  all  the  rules  of  nutrition, 
all  of  the  calves  should  have  come  into  the  world 
under  equally  favorable  circumstances.  Prof.  Hart 
of  Wisconsin,  who  conducted  the  test,  called  Dr.  i\Ic- 
Collum  into  conference  and  from  this  enigma  of  cattle 
feeding  dates  Dr.  McCollum’s  biological  analysis  of 
combinations  of  refined  foodstuffs. 


E.  V.  McCollum. 


At  that  time  Dr.  McCollum  was  conversant  with 
what  had  been  done  in  formulating  the  new  science  of 
nutrition.  Ivverything  was  based  upon  proximate 
analysis,  due  allowance  was  given  for  the  protein  ratio 
and,  of  course,  all  measurements  were  expressed  in 
calories.  Emil  b'ischer’s  study  of  the  relative  (|uality 
of  proteins  was  well  known  and  gave  a  ])Ossible  clue  for 
solving  such  a  ])uzzle  as  the  feeding  ex])eriment  just 
described.  Some  work,  Init  not  a  great  (leal,  bad  been 
done  on  the  deficiency  diseases— berri  berri.  scurvy, 
pellagra  and  rickets.  A  few  Scandina\  ian  and  British 
scientists  bad  written  suggestively  regarding  purified 
foodstuffs. 

So,  in  i(;o8.  Dr.  McCollum  decided  to  endeavor  to 
solve  the  enigma  of  chemically  e(|uivalent  but  pbysi- 
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ologically  non-equivalent  diets.  Eor  his  purpose  he 
selected  domestic  rats,  feeding  them  under  carefully 
controlled  conditions  on  combinations  of  various  puri¬ 
fied  foodstufifs.  Careful  and  frequent  weighings  were 
relied  upon  to  determine  growth. 

lly  experimenting  wfith  purified  starch,  purified 
protein,  milk  sugar  and  fat,  changing  the  form  of  fat 
used  from  time  to  time,  it  w'as  soon  seen  that  while  the 
rats  thrived  on  butter  fat,  egg  yolk,  and  glandular  tis¬ 
sue  (or  its  expressed  oil,  as,  for  instance,  codliver  oil) 
thev  could  not  be  made  to  grow  on  vegetable  oils,  lard, 
tallow  or  other  carcass  fats.  l»y  other  experiments  it 
was  proven  that  butter  fat  had  no  effect  upon  berri- 
berri  nor  scurvy. 

Other  experiments  went  to  show  that  cereals  alone 
are  not  sufficient  to  kipport  life — the  rats  died  in  2 
months  on  an  all-wheat  diet.  All  cereals  are  deficient 
in  calcium,  sodium  and  chlorine.  All  lack  sufficient 
quantities  of  fat  soluble  A.  A  diet  of  mixed  seeds  is 
no  better  than  a  diet  of  the  seeds  entering  into  the  mix¬ 
ture.  But,  a  diet  of  seed,  added  salts  and  the  leafy 
part  of  the  plant  supports  normal  existence. 

When  the  efficacy  of  the  leaf  was  realized,  the 
philosophy  underlying  the  entire  series  of  experiments 
was  manifest  to  the  patient  investigator.  The  leaf  is 
a  workshop  or  laboratory ;  the  seed  is  a  storehouse. 
The  myriad-celled  surface  of  a  leaf,  with  its  chloro¬ 
phyll  and  protoplasm,  is  hourly  bringing  about  trans¬ 
mutations  of  most  wonderful  sort ;  whereas  the  aver¬ 
age  seed  is  largely  starch  in  a  state  of  rest.  If  vital- 
istic  adjuvants  to  the  diet  w’ere  to  be  found,  the  leaf 
should,  logically,  supply  them.  Thus’  one  of  the  jwo- 
tective  foods — one  of  the  foods  tvhich  render  usable 
the  vast  storehouse  of  food  in  general — is”  the  leaf. 
Whether  it  be  spinach  or  cabbage  matters  not ;  if  it  is 
edible  it  wfill  serve  the  purpose.  The  only  regret  is 


Ice-Packed  Poultry  Committee  of  National  Poultry, 
Butter  and  Egg  Association  Reports. 

At  a  conference  held  in  Washington,  April  2,  be¬ 
tween  representatives  of  the  National  I’oultry,  Butter 
and  Egg  Association  and  Dr.  Alsberg,  chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  the  trade  strongly  opposed  the 
suggested  project  to  forbid  interstate  shipment  of  ice- 
packed  poultry. 

The  report  of  Chairman  Hatfield  of  the  Ice-Packed 
Poultry  Committee  states  that  not  a  single  instance  of 
encouragement  of  the  proposed  action  occurred.  The 
chief  arguments  given  by  the  poultry  men  were :  that 
such  a  move  would  disrupt  and  disorganize  this  par¬ 
ticular  branch  of  the  entire  industry ;  that  it  would 
necessarily  mean  that  many  shippers  in  the  country, 
dealers  in  the  cities,  wholesalers  and  jobbers  would 
be  forced  to  discontinue  business,  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  shippers  are  not  prepared  for  artificial  refrigera¬ 
tion  or  pre-cooling  plants ;  that  in  many  cases  even 
those  wdio  were  financially  able  to  equip  such  plants 
could  not  do  so,  since  the  demand  would  be  too  great 
all  at  once ;  that  it  w'ould  be  impossible  to  get  materials 
for  the  construction  of  the  most  moderate  plant.  The 
materials  most  particularly  mentioned  that  would  be 
hard  to  obtain  were  ammonia  and  cork  board. 

The  dealers  and  jobbers  in  the  cities  presented  the 
argument  that  even  though  the  stock  was  pre-cooled 
and  reached  them  as  pre-cooled,  it  would  mean  heavier 
losses  and  a  curtailment  of  trade  if  they  could  not  use 
ice  in  shipping  to  their  out-of-town  trade,  and  that 


that  there  are  none  too  many  acceptable  edible  leaves. 

The  same  logic  may  be  applied  to  the  other  pro¬ 
tective  foods.  Milk  is  a  natural  entire  ration  for  the 
young.  It  would  be  strange  if  it  failed  to  contain  all 
necessary  accessories.  Glandular  tissue,  liver,  sweet¬ 
breads,  etc.,  are  much  more  "alive”  than  is  muscle- 
tissue.  In  the  terms  of  the  physicist,  the  new  dietary 
may  perhaps  be  most  clearly  appreciated  by  the  con¬ 
trasted  use  of  the  terms,  static  and  dynamic.  The 
dynamic  force  of  the  leaf  renders  available  the  static 
wealth  of  the  seed. 

Ihe  Italian  jieasant  lives  and  thrives  upon  corn 
[maize)  olive  oil  and  a  generous  allowance  of 
"greens.”  He  gets  his  fat  soluble  A  from  the  leafy 
element  of  his  diet.  The  Japanese  live  upon  fish,  rice 
and  eggs,  the  last  named  providing  fat  soluble  A,  The 
virile  races  of  the  earth  are  milk  eaters  and  this  dietary 
habit,  according  to  Dr.  IMcCollum,  explains  their  viril¬ 
ity,  for  butter  fat  is  particularly  rich  in  fat  soluble  A. 

Dr.  McCollum  brought  out  the  point  that  the  dairy 
industry  should  not  l^e  allowed  to  suffer  because  of  the 
])resent  high  cost  of  milk.  Feed  has  advanced  rapidly, 
as  has  the  cost  of  farm  labor,  necessary  sanitary  re¬ 
strictions  have  rendered  obligatory  the  employment  of 
high-grade  and  consequently  expensive  labor.  Every 
other  food  has  risen  in  cost  from  5  to  500  per  cent. 
The  consumption  of  milk,  however,  seems  to  he  deli¬ 
cately  balanced  as  regards  price.  A  cent  or  two  more 
])er  quart  cuts  down  the  consumption  in  drastic  fash¬ 
ion.  Such  should  not  be  the  case.  Milk  is  one  of  a 
very  few  foods  which  are  necessary — more  necessary 
than  is  indicated  by  their  cost  per  calorie,  more  neces¬ 
sary  than  is  betokened  by  their  protein  content,  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  simple  but  all-sufficient  reason  that  without 
them  all  other  foods  are  of  no  avail.  Such  are  Dr. 
McCollum's  “protective  foods.” 


it  would  be  almost  impossible  for  the  trade  to  whom 
they  sold  to  take  care  of  it  if  they  were  not  allowed 
to  pack  the  poultry  down  in  ice  to  hold  during  the 
period  of  distribution  or  use,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Chairman  Hatfield  reports  that  he  was  particularly 
impressed  by  a  statement  by  Dr.  Alsberg  to  the  effect 
that  absorption  of  water  by  ice-packed  poultry  started 
at  the  time  the  poultry  was  thrown  into  the  first  water 
from  the  picker  and  continued  to  a  larger  degree  if 
this  water  was  allowed  to  become  warm  and  that  this 
absorption  of  water  and  loss  of  food  value  was  re¬ 
duced  by  the  use  of  ice  cold  or  pre-cooled  water  as 
early  as  possible.  Dr.  Alsberg  did  not  say  that  it  was 
stopped  entirely,  but  it  could  be  very  materially  re¬ 
duced. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  start 
an  educational  campaign  in  regard  to  the  proper  and 
efficient  manner  of  handling  ice-packed  poultry,  instead 
of  disorganizino-  trade  by  stopping  shipments.  Mr. 
Hatfield  urges  the  National  Association  to  undertake 
such  a  campaign,  believing  that  no  definite  action 
against  shipping  ice-packed  poultry  will  be  taken 
within  the  next  year  or  two  and  that  by  that  time  the 
causes  for  objections  to  the  practice  could  be  removed. 


Codfish  and  Salmon  Firms  Combined. 

The  Alaska  Salmon  Company  has  been  combined 
with  the  Northern  Fisheries  Company.  The  combina¬ 
tion  will  enable  the  one  company  to  handle  bo”-h  t’’e 
salmon  and  the  cod  pack. 
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New  Jersey  State  Board  of  Fisheries. 

House  Bill  No.  13,  introduced  in  the  New  Jersey 
Legislature  January  8,  1918,  by  Mr.  Radgley.  proposes 
to  establish  a  State  Board  of  b'isberies  consisting  of 
five  members,  citizens  of  the  state  who  shall  serve 
without  compensation.  These  members  to  be  appoint¬ 
ed  by  the  Governor  with  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
are  to  have  a  head  office  in  Trenton,  N.  meeting 
once  a  month  in  Trenton  or  other  places  as  may  be 
necessary.  This  Board  is  required  to  select  with  the 
approval  of  the  Governor  a  director  whose  salary  shall 
be  fixed,  not  exceeding  $5,000  per  year,  and  who  shall 
devote  his  entire  time  to  the  duties  of  the  office,  serv¬ 
ing  for  a  term  of  five  years  and  subject  to  removal 
from  office  by  a  majority  of  the  Board.  The  Act  con¬ 
templates  appointment  of  assistants  and  other  employes 
as  may  be  necessary  to  conduct  the  business  of  the 
Board,  none  of  these  coming  under  civil  service  re¬ 
quirements  except  the  bookkeepers,  stenographers  and 
clerks. 

The  Bill  contemplates  that  the  duty  of  the  Board 
shall  be  to  conserve  the  fish  supply  of  the  State  and 
insure  its  distribution  to  citizens  at  equitable  prices, 
the  Board  having  power  to  license  all  kinds  of  fishing 
except  for  shell  fish  in  all  the  waters  within  the  three- 
mile  limit,  including  Sandy  Hook  Bay  and  Raritan 
Bay.  All  licenses  shall  include  a  provision  that  on  the 
action  of  the  Board  the  fish  caught  by  nets  or  other¬ 
wise  must  be  sold  to  the  State  Board  at  a  reasonable 
price  to  be  fixed  bv  it,  and  the  Board  has  full  author¬ 
ity  to  resell  the  fish  wholesale  or  retail,  or  to  store 
them  for  any  length  of  time.  All  holders  of  licenses 
are  required  to  make  annual  reports  on  the  approxi¬ 
mate  value  of  each  pound  or  purse  net ;  also  stating 
the  number  of  men  employed  who  are  engaged  in 
operating  such  pound  or  purse  net,  as  the  case  may 
be,  the  number  of  pounds  of  fish  caught  and  disposed 
of,  the  proceeds  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  fish 
caught.  The  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  enforce  equitable 
market  prices  for  fish  caught  in  local  waters,  and  it 
seems  well  designed  for  carrying  out  this  end.  Various 
regulatory  provisions  stipulate  the  manner  and  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  pounds  and  nets  may  be  set  up. 


The  Shipping  Board  Explains  Import  Embargo. 

The  United  States  Shipping  Board  authorizes  the 
following  statement : 

Although  the  list  of  embargoes  on  overseas  imports 
which  was  published  by  the  War  Trade  Board  is 
supposed  to  be  the  least  important  of  the  series  people 
will  be  effected  first  and  last  in  a  hundred  little  ways. 
The  primary  purpose  of  the  order  is  to  save  shipping 
space.  About  1,500,000  long  tons  are  cut ,  off  pro¬ 
visionally.  Incidental  to  this  saving  is  the  barring,  for 
the  time  being  at  least,  of  many  familiar  commodities. 
The  embargo  is  not  absolute  in  the  case  of  most  of 
the  commodities,  however.  Provided  they  come  by 
rail  from  Mexico  and  Canada  or  can  be  loaded  in 
other  countries  without  delay  on  ships  about  to  return 
to  the  United  States  practically  unlimited  quantities 
may  come  in. 

The  Shipping  Board  uncovered  some  interesting 
situations  during  the  investigations  preliminary  to  the 
issuing  of  the  list  by  the  War-Trade  Board.  At  a 
time  when  there  was  a  serious  food  shortage  in  Italy 
ships  were  actually  bringing  to  the  United  States  the 
equivalent  of  50,000  bushels  of  wheat  which  Italy  had 
imported  from  the  United  States.  The  new  embargo 
shuts  off  these  imports  absolutely. 


The  great  ‘‘American”  peanut,  which  comes  here 
in  quantities  from  Asia,  also  figures  in  the  new  em¬ 
bargo  list.  Peanuts  imported  in  a  year  by  the  United 
States  used  up  the  equivalent  of  cargo  space  on  a  5,000- 
ton  vessel  in  continuous  service  in  the  peanut  trade. 
The  Shipping  Board  estimated  that  the  same  amount 
of  shipping  in  the  trans-Atlantic  trade  could  carry 
more  than  1,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  to  France  in  a 
year.  The  so-called  “American”  peanut  is  likely  to  be 
a  less  familiar  article  of  diet  from  now  on. 

There  was  a  similar  situation  in  the  case  of  currants 
from  Greece.  At  a  time  when  there  was  a  cry  of 
famine  throughout  the  world  Greece  was  sending  to 
the  United  States  the  equivalent  in  food  value  of  about 
50,000  tons  of  wheat.  It  was  impossible  to  justify 
trade  of  this  kind  during  this  stress  of  war  and  fewer 
cakes  and  buns  will  have  currants  hereafter. 

In  the  case  of  raisins,  the  United  States  was  sending 
4,000  tons  abroad  every  year  and  then  bringing  back 
400  tons.  This  traffic  also  ceases  as  soon  as  the  em¬ 
bargo  takes  effect. 

A  still  more  striking  example  was  furnished  by 
Argentina.  Although  the  L  nited  States  raises  about 
60  per  cent  of  all  the  corn  of  the  world,  and  Argentina 
raises  no  more  than  Illinois,  the  United  States  was 
actually  importing  large  quantities  of  Argentina  corn. 
Shipping  Board  experts  have  figured  out  that  the 
amount  of  shipping  tied  up  by  this  unnecessary  traffic 
would  suffice  to  transport  about  2,000,000  bushels  a 
year  to  the  Army  in  France. 

Turkey’s  debt  to  Germany  was  probably  being  paid 
in  part  by  the  United  States,  the  Shipping  Board 
found.  The  traffic  constituted  a  constructive  violation 
of  the  Trading-with-the-Enemy  Act.  In  a  single  year 
Americans  were  paying  for  about  25,000,000  pounds 
of  dates,  mostly  from  Asiatic  Turkey.  Presumably, 
much  of  the  money  paid  to  the  Turks  in  payment  of 
these  imports  was  paid  in  turn  by  the  Turks  to  the 
German  Government. 


1,100,000  Tons  of  Food  Shipped  to  Allies  From  the 
U.  S.  and  Canada  in  March. 

The  Food  Administration  issues  the  following: 

The  total  amount  of  foodstuffs  shipped  in  the  month 
of  March  from  the  Effiited  States  and  Canada  to  the 
Allies  was  about  1,100,000  tons,  as  against  750,000 
tons  for  the  month  of  February. 

These  materials  include,  from  the  United  States: 
about  I5,5c>0)000  bushels  of  wheat  and  its  products; 
about  16,200,000  bushels  of  other  grains  and  their 
products;  about  80,000,000  pounds  of  beef  products; 
and  about  200,000,000  pounds  of  pork  products. 


South  Dakota  Wholesale  Grocers  Urge  Price  Fixing. 

-A.  resolution  urging  that  the  price  of  corn,  oats,  rye 
and  barley  be  fixed  by  the  Government  so  that  the 
price  of  wheat  will  show  a  premium  was  passed  by  the 
representatives  of  the  South  Dakota  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers’  Association  meeting  with  C.  N.  Herreid,  federal 
food  administrator  for  South  Dakota. 

I'or  some  time  Mr.  Herreid  has  urged  upon  Wash¬ 
ington  the  necessity  of  taking  action  along  this  line  in 
order  to  stimulate  wheat  production.  Letters  from 
prominent  South  Dakota  farmers  along  the  same  line 
have  been  sent  on  to  Washington  for  consideration. 
The  resolution  passed  by  the  wholesalers’  representa¬ 
tives  was  also  sent  to  Mr.  Hoover. 

The  resolution  is  signed  by  representatives  of  ten 
of  the  large  wholesale  houses  of  the  state. 
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Wheat  and  Flour  Stocks  December  31,  1917. 

The  total  stocks  of  wheat  in  commercial  channels 
on  December  31,  1917,  as  indicated  by  a  partial  tabula¬ 
tion  of  the  food  survey  of  the  latter  date,  were  approxi¬ 
mately  one-half  as  large  as  the  commercial  stocks  on 
hand  December  31,  1916,  according  to  a  statement 
just  issued  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
In  this  connection  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  commercial 
visible  supply  figures  published  by  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Trade  show  stocks  on  hand  January  5,  1918,  about 
30  per  cent  of  the  commercial  visible  supply  reported 
for  January  6,  1917,  while  the  visible  supply  reported 
by  Bradstreet  for  January  5,  1918,  was  approximately 
36  per  cent  of  that  reported  for  January  6,  1917. 

The  commercial  stocks  of  wheat  at  the  end  of 
December,  1917,  compared  more  favorably  with  those 
of  a  year  earlier  than  did  the  stocks  at  the  end  of 
August,  1917,  the  holdings  of  December  31,  1917, 
being  50  per  cent  of  those  reported  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  date  in  1916,  while  the  commercial  stocks  of  August 
31,  1917,  were  only  37  per  cent  of  those  for  the  same 
date  in  1916.  At  the  same  time  it  is  indicated  that 
there  was  only  a  slight  change  in  the  relative  im¬ 
portance  of  the  commercial  stocks  of  flour  on  the 
dates  of  the  two  surveys  as  compared  with  the  cor¬ 
responding  dates  a  year  earlier.  On  August  31,  1917, 
the  commercial  stocks  of  flour  were  about  75  per  cent 
of  the  stocks  reported  on  hand  August  31,  1916,  while 
on  December  31,  1917,  the  stocks  of  flour  were  70  per 
cent  of  those  reported  for  the  corresponding  date  in 
1916.  The  total  wheat  crop  of  1917  was  approximately 
650,000,000  bushels,  as  compared  with  640,000,000 
bushels  for  the  previous  year  and  with  806,000,000 
bushels,  the  average  for  the  five-year  period  1911-1915. 

State  Food  and  Health  Officials  to  Co-operate. 

State  health  officers  of  the  country  will  actively 
co-operate  with  the  federal  food  administrators  of  the 
various  states.  This  is  a  result  of  an  offer  by  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  to  have  its  mem¬ 
bers  assist  in  carrying  on  the  work  of  food  conserva¬ 
tion  in  the  states.  The  administrators  have  been  re- 
(piested  to  communicate  with  the'  health  officers  of 
their  respective  states  and  decide  upon  a  method  of 
utilizing  the  newly  accpiired  and  valuable  assistance. 

Each  state  has  a  health  department,  the  head  of 
which  is  a  member  of  the  American  Public  Health 
A.ssociation.  In  each  of  the  3,100  odd  counties  there 
is  a  county  health  officer,  and  in  many  states  township 
health  officers  as  well.  There  are  some  235  cities,  each 
with  a  health  officer  in  touch  with  the  state  health 
department.  Altogether  there  are  approximately 
40,000  people  employed  in  some  capacity  by  these 
various  health  agencies. 

There  are  also  about  150,000  physicians  closely  con¬ 
nected  with  the  local  health  officials,  and  the  Public 
Health  Association  has  assured  the  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  that  most  of  the  physicians  would  be  able  to  serve 
the  cause  of  food  administration  in  some  capacity. 

Hearings  of  American-Canadian  Fisheries 
Conference. 

The  American-Canadian  Fisheries  Conference, 
which  has  held  sessions  in  \\  ashington,  Boston  and 
Gloucester,  ^Massachusetts,  and  St.  John,  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  will  meet  at  Seattle  on  April  24,  where  hearings 
will  be  held  relative  to  matters  concerning  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  salmon  in  and  around  Puget  Sound  and 
Fraser  River,  and  also  protection  of  halibut— the 


center  of  thi^  industry  being  Seattle,  Vancouver, 
Prince  Ru])ert  and  Ketchikan  on  the  Pacific.  The 
use  of  Canadian  and  American  ports  by  the  fishing 
vessels  of  both  countries  will  be  discussed,  and  also 
questions  relating  to  the  whale  industry,  and  Jo  the 
Order  in  Council  of  Canada  wdth  reference  to  the 
purchase  of  bait  and  landing  of  fish  by  foreign  vessels 
at  ports  of  British  Columbia,  especially  Prince  Ru¬ 
pert,  B.  C.  It  is  proj^osed  to  give  all  those  whose  in¬ 
terests  are  affected  an  opportunity  to  be  heard.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  sessions  in  Seattle,  hearings  will  be  held  in 
X’ancouver  and  Prince  Rupert,  B.  C.,  Ketchikan, 
Alaska,  and  other  places  in  the  northwest,  after  which 
both  delegations  will  go  to  Ottawa. 

Both  the  Canadian  and  American  delegates  to  the 
Conference  will  be  present  at  the  hearings.  Dr.  Hugh 
M.  Smith,  the  U.  S.  commissioner  of  fisheries,  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  F'ound,  superintendent  of  Canadian  fish¬ 
eries,  will  arrive  in  Seattle  about  April  17  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  situation  with  respect  to  the  salmon 
fisheries  of  Puget  Sound  and  FTaser  River. 


Work  of  Pennsylvania  Dairy  and  Food  Bureau. 

James  Foust,  dairy  and  food  commissioner  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  issued 
a  statement  of  the  work  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Bureau 
for  last  year,  along  with  a  record  of  the  operation  of 
the  Bureau  from  1907  to  1917,  inclusive. 

The  wonderful  growth  in  the  Bureairs  business, 
which  was  a  record-breaker  last  year,  was  due  to  the 
number  of  special  laws  enacted  in  1907  and  1909. 
Through  these  there  was  an  increased  number  of 
prosecutions  and  the  oleomargarine  licenses  increased 
from  380  in  1907  to  4.364  in  1917.  The  enforcement 
of  the  laws  brought  about  the  breaking  up  of  whole¬ 
sale  fraud  and  deception  practiced  by  moonshiners  and 
peddlers,  who,  without  a  license,  sold  colored .  oleo¬ 
margarine  as  and  for  butter.  A  large  number  of  de¬ 
fendants  were  sent  to  prison  and  heavy  fines  were  im¬ 
posed.  This  class  of  dealers  have  been  driven  from 
the  business  and  the  industry  has  been  transferred  to 
merchants  conducting  high-grade  stores.  The  efifect 
took  away  the  odium  which  formerly  was  attached  to 
the  sale  and  consumjnion  of  oleomargarine. 

To  afiford  an  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  BureauT 
work  and  of  its  cost  to  the  people,  the  following  com- 
])arative  statement  covering  the  years  1907  to  1917. 
inclusive,  has  been  prepared : 


Samples  Cases 


Year 

Analyzed 

Terminated  Receiots 

Expenditures 

1!)07  .... 

.  7,4(!0 

004 

$  55,732.03 

$  78,455.88 

.... 

.  8, 3(H) 

poo 

54,580.02 

00,008.20 

]!)0!)  _ 

.  (;,-2(H) 

707 

80,504.15 

83,700.00 

li)10  .... 

.  5,504 

007 

110,802.05 

70,001.05 

1011  .... 

.  8.2IH) 

1.020 

120,003.48 

.  -83,083.15 

l!)l-_>  .... 

.  7,204 

1,040 

130,125.40 

81,858.55 

lOKI  .... 

.  0,840 

1.025 

173,780.70 

75,587.12 

1014  .... 

.  4,827 

1,010 

225,010.78 

73,271,41 

1015  .... 

.  8,030 

1,105 

270,055.40 

85,001.3(i 

101  (i  .... 

.  5,807 

1,003 

303,307.03 

77,031.07 

1017  .... 

.  8,701 

1,100 

373,150.48 

81,320.31 

Total 

.  78,018 

0,008 

$1,020,102.77 

$870,730.00 

This  table  shows  that  the  receipts  for  the  year  1917. 
which  are  deposited  with  the  State  Treasurer  for  the 
use  of  the  Commonwealth,  were  $291,830.17  in  excess 
of  the  expenditures,  which  are  provided  for  by  a  spe¬ 
cial  appropriation,  and  that  for  the  entire  period  of 
II  years  th.e  total  receipts  were  $1,049,363.17  in  excess 
of  what  it  cost  to  operate  this  branch  of  the  public 
service. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

J’RIXCIREES  OE  ilUMAX  XCTRITIOX.  Ry 
Whitman  H..  Jordan,  Director  of  the  New  York 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station.  The  Macmillan 
-  Co.,  X.  Y.,  1917.  450  pp.  $1.75. 

This  is  a  presentation  of  the  subject-matter  related 
to  human  nutrition  adapted  to  the  instruction  of 
students  with  moderate  scientific  acquirements, 
whether  in  colleges,  secondary  schools,  short  courses, 
or  schools  of  domestic  science.  The  book  has  also 
a  large  following  of  general  readers. 

The  aim  has  been  to  show  the  adjustment  of  reliable 
facts  to  a  rational  system  of  nutrition  without  insist¬ 
ing  upon  adherence  to  technical  details  that  are  not 
feasible  in  the  ordinary  administration  of  the  family 
dietary.  The  treatment  is  practical  as  well  as 
scientific. 

HlAfAX  EOODS  AND  THEIR  XUTRITD^E 
\WEUE.  Ry  Harry  Snyder.  The  iMacmillan  Co., 
X.  Y.,  1916.  362  pp.,  ill.  $1.25. 

Presenting  in  concise  form  the  composition  and 
physical  properties  of  foods  and  discussing  some  of 
the  main  factors  which  affect  their  nutritive  value,  this 
book  is  designed  for  students  of  college  grade. 

Prominence  is  given  to  those  foods  that  are  most 
extensively  used  in  the  dietary  and  to  some  of  the 
physical,  chemical  and  bacteriological  changes  affecting 
digestibility  and  nutritive  value  which  take  place  dur¬ 
ing  their  preparation  for  the  table.  Dietary  studies, 
comparative  cost  and  value  of  foods,  rational  eating, 
and  experiments  and  laboratory  practice,  are  features 
of  the  work.  The  effect  upon  food  of  household  sani¬ 
tation  and  storage  is  also  briefiy  discussed. 

hOOD  AND  HEALTH.  Ry  Helen  Kinne,  Professor, 
and  Anna  M.  Cooley,  Assistant  Professor  of  House¬ 
hold  Arts  Education_,  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
University.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  X.  Y.,  1917.  ^2 

])p..  ill.  $0.65. 

This  book_and  its  companion  volume.  Clothing  and 
Health,  maEe  up  a  new  series  of  text-books,  "The 
Homemaking  Series,”  designed  for  elementary  schools 
outside  the  large  city.  The  dominant  thought  of  the 
.series  is  to  create  an  ideal  of  homemaking  and  to  train 
boys  and  girls  in  rural  communities  to  work  for  this 
ideal.  The  story  of  Marjorie  Allen  in  school  with 
.Miss  James,  the  teacher,  and  with  the  girls  and  the 
boys  of  Pleasant  \’alley,  connects  all  the  lessons  of 
this  series,  wins  and  holds  the  interest,  and  builds  up 
in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  an  ideal  of  happy,  healthful 
school  and  home  life. 

The  project  is  presented  in  the  form  of  a  ciuestion 
at  the  beginning  of  each  lesson.  At  the  close  of  each 
lesson,  exercises  and  problems  review  the  main  points 
of  the  lesson  and  give  suggestions  for  home  work 
based  on  the  lesson  studied  in  school.  The  plan  is 
new.  The  method  is  new. 

hood  and  Health  aims  to  instruct  by  means  of  proj¬ 
ects  taken  from  daily  life,  and  thus  to  vitalize  the 
lessons  in  cookery  and  sanitation.  The  lessons  center 
about  the  problem  of  the  meal. — T^reuariu'  -  and  servin-r 
food  at  school  and  at  home,  together  with  the  study 
of  food  values  and  of  raising  and  selling  as  well  as 
buying  food.  Such  allied  topics  as  water  supply, 
cooking  ajq^aratus,  the  disposal  of  waste  in  the  home 
kitchen,  and  other  matters  of  sanitation,  are  woven 
into  the  lessons  on  nutrition  and  cooking. 


TRIE  CHEMISTRY  OE  PLANT  AND  ANIMAL 
LIFE.  Ry  Harry  Snyder,  formerly  Professor  of 
Agricultural  Chemistry,  University  of  Minnesota. 
The  Macmillan  Co.,  X.  Y.,  1916.  388  pi).,  ill.  $1.50. 
Tiffs  book  discusses  the  composition  of  plant  and 
animal  bodies,  the  chemistry  of  the  plant  and  of  its 
food  and  growth,  the  chemistry  of  human  food:,,  cUid 
animal  nutrition,  the  dige.stibility  and  value  of  foods. 

The  elements  and  simpler  chemical  compounds  pres¬ 
ent  in  plants  and  animals  are  first  discussed  and  the 
relation  which  exists  between  chemistry  and  plant  and 
animal  life  is  indicated.  Laboratory  practice  forms 
an  important  feature  and  questions  are  asked  in  con¬ 
nection  with  each  experiment. 

The  book  has  been  divided  into  two  parts  to  adapt 
it  to  individual  courses,  the  elementary  principles  of 
chemistry  from  an  agriTultural  viewpoint  being  con¬ 
sidered  apart  from  the  distinctive  chemistry  of  ])lant 
and  animal  life.  Where  an  extended  course  in  general 
chemistry  is  given  the  first  part  may  be  omitted. 

A  LARORATORY  ^lAXUAL  OE  EOODS  AND 
COOKERY.  Ry  Emma  R.  Matteson,  Instructor 
in  Home  Economics  in  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers,  and  Ethel  M.  Xewlands,  Director  of 
Home  Economics  in  the  Ruffalo  Technical  High 
School.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  X.  Y.,  1917.  325 

pp.,  $1.50. 

A  textbook  that  approaches  the  study  of  cookery 
through  experimental  work  upon  the  chemical,  physi¬ 
cal,  bacteriological  and  biological  properties  of  foods, 
this  is  a  soundly  scientific  and  thoroughly  practical 
book,  and  one  that  will  serVe  either  as  a  text  for  an 
independent  course  in  cookery,  or  as  a  laboratory  man¬ 
ual  for  the  general  course  in  foods. 

The  subject  matter  is  arranged  topically  according 
to  the  usual  classification  of  food  materials,  each  topic 
being  developed  by  means  of  a  series  of  experiments, 
which  will  give  the  student  a  first-hand  acquaintance 
with  the  leading  characteristics  of  each  type  of  food, 
furnish  a  basis  for  a  discussion  of  the  procedures  used 
in  cookery,  and  give  such  a  grasp  of  the  principles 
involved  as  may  enable  the  students  to  work  without 
recipes  or  develop  recipes  of  their  own. 

Some  thoroughly-tested  recipes  are  included,  how¬ 
ever,  adequate  in  both  number  and  variety. 


War  Bread  from  Former  Rice  Waste. 

Rice  polish,  heretofore  used  for  feeding  stock,  is 
now  being  employed  as  a  valuable  wheat  substitute. 
Its  new  utilization  has  been  introduced  by  Miss  Rona 
K.  Armstrong,  special  agent  of  the  States  Relations 
Service  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Miss 
Armstrong  was  sent  to  XTw  Orleans,  La.,  to  teach 
women  to  make  war  breads.  Wdule  there  she  discov¬ 
ered  that  the  waste  which  comes  from  the  rice  in  its 
polishing  process  was  being  sold  by  the  ton  as  a  stock 
food.  It  is  said  that  this  product  contains  the  most 
nutritive  portion  of  the  rice,  and  Miss  Armstrong  has 
had  it  placed  on  the  market,  where,  sold  for  23/^  and  3 
cents  a  pound,  it  is  now  being  used  extensively  ancl 
successfully  in  a  proportion  of  one-fourth  rice  polish 
to  one-fourth  wheat  flour. 

The  placing  of  brown  rice  on  the  market  as  a  cheap 
and  wholesome  addition  to  the  Louisiana  dietary  is 
also  to  the  credit  of  Miss  Armstrong.  Brown  rice  is 
rice  with  the  first  hull  upon  it,  and  that  hull  is  rich 
in  mineral  content. 
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Minnesota’s  Recommendation  for  a  Butter 

Standard. 

The  Minnesota  creamery  associations,  at  a  meeting 
called  at  St.  Paul  by  the  Nlational  Creamery  Butter- 
makers’  Association  for  the  purpose  of  getting  Minne¬ 
sota  on  record  in  regard  to  a  butter  standard,  insisted 
that  a  recommendation  be  inserted  in  their  behalf  to 
the  effect  that  no  butter  made  from  cream  in  which  a 
neutralizer  has  been  used  lie  permitted  to  be  sold  as 
standard  creamery  butter,  but  that  butter  so  made 
be  labeled  in  a  manner  that  will  clearly  indicate  to  the 
consumer  that  such  butter  is  not  standard  creamery 
butter.  This  attitude  is  directly  contrary  to  that  of 
the  National  Creamery  Buttermakers'  Association  and 
to  the  views  expressed  in  the  brief  of  Professor  Mc¬ 
Kay  of  the  American  Association  of  Creamery  But¬ 
termakers,  of  which  mention  is  made  elsewhere  in 
this  issue.  At  the  Minnesota  meeting  both  Professor 
J.  J.  Farrell,  president  of  the  National  Creamery  But¬ 
termakers’  Association  and  Ex-Food  Commissioner  of 
Minnesota,  and  Secretary  Martin  H.  Meyer  greatly 
deplored  this  action  on  the  part  of  Minnesota.  The 
action  was  strongly  endorsed  by  the  present  Commis¬ 
sioner,  James  Sorenson. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  National  Creamery  Butter- 
makers’  Association  to  file  with  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Definitions  and  Standard  a  brief  on  the  subject  of 
butter  standards,  such  action  to  be  considered  as  rep¬ 
resenting  a  number  of  states,  including  Wisconsin, 
Iowa,  Michigan,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota. 

Although  many  of  ’the  associations  are  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  on  record  as  favoring  a  standard  calling  for 
eighty  per  cent  fat  and  sixteen  per  cent  water,  there 
now  seems  to  be  a  general  desire  to  induce  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  establish  merely  an  eighty  per  cent  fat  stand¬ 
ard,  lifting  the  ban  on  the  amount  of  water  which  may 
be  incorporated. 

Of  course,  it  still  remains  for  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Definitions  and  Standards  to  decide  whether  it  can, 
in  view  of  the  existing  law,  establish  any  standards  for 
butter. 


Two  Billion  Pounds  Annual  Fish  Yield. 

The  fisheries  of  the  United  States  produce  annu¬ 
ally  about  1.500,000,000  pounds  of  food  fish,  includ¬ 
ing  shellfish,  in  a  fresh  condition.  Alaska  has  a 
yearly  outi)ut  of  about  250,000.000  pounds  of  fish 
canned,  salted,  and  otherwise  preserved.  Reducing 
the  latter  to  the  fresh-weight  basis,  the  total  yield  of 
the  American  fisheries  can  be  stated  as  reasonably 
close  to  2,000.000,000  pounds  each  vear.  The  total 
output  of  the  hatcheries  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Fisheries  in  eggs,  fry  and  other  small  fish  is  about 
four  and  a  half  billions  annually. 


Salmon  Label  Must  State  Variety. 

Owing  to  the  impression  that  has  prevailed  that 
canned  salmon  might  be  put  on  the  market  under  a 
label  which  did  not  state  the  species  or  variety  of  sal¬ 
mon  contained  in  the  cans,  a  Seattle  brokerage  house 
recently  addressed  the  following  inquiry  to  Wendell 
Vincent,  chief  of  the  Seattle  station  of  the  U.  S.  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Chemistry: 

“Will  you  please  advise  us  if  there  has  been  any 
government  ruling  regarding  the  necessity  of  having 
the  grade  of  salmon  appearing  on  labels?  Many  of 
our  customers  throughout  the  country  request  that  we 
ship  them  Chum  salmon  with  a  brand  reading  ‘Salmon’ 
only  without  the  grade  appearing.  Packers  actually 


are  using  brands  with  this  nomenclature  but  we  have 
always  acted  on  the  assumption  that  this  constituted 
misbranding  and  consequently  have  always  had  the 
grade  appear.” 

Mr.  Vincent  replied  as  follows : 

“You  are  correct  in  your  assumption  that  failure  to 
declare  proper  variety  of  fish  on  label  constitutes  mis¬ 
branding,  and  I  would  be  pleased  to  take  proper  steps 
to  remedy  any  violations  of  this  nature  which  you 
might  call  to  my  attention  fiom  time  to  time.” 


FOOD  CONTROL  OFFICIALS  IN  NEW  YORK 

STATE. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  as  such  is  no  longer 
in  existence  in  New  York  State;  a  Farms  and  Markets 
Department  has  been  created,  of  which  the  Agricul¬ 
ture  Department  became  a  division,  and  the  former 
State  Department  of  Foods  and  Markets  became  an¬ 
other  division. 

In  the  summer  of  1917  there  was  also  created  a 
State  Food  Commission,  with  a  fairly  large  appropria¬ 
tion  and  extensive  powers  of  food  regulation. 

This  State  Food  Commission  in  November,  1917, 
was  amalgamated  with  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration 
as  far  as  New  York  State  is  concerned,  under  what 
is  called  “The  Federal  Food  Board  for  New  York 
State.”  The  New  York  State  Food  Commission  car¬ 
ries  practically  all  the  burden  of  expense  of  the  de¬ 
partment  under  the  Federal  Board,  but  the  activities 
are  carried  on  largely  in  the  name  of  the  U.  S.  Food 
Administration. 

The  official  titles  and  officers  of  the  Food  Admin¬ 
istration  agencies  in  New  York  State  are  as  follows: 

State  Food  Commission. 

C onimissionersr.  John  Mitchell,  president.  New  York 
City:  Dr.  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ; 
Charles  A.  Wieting,  Cobleskill,  N.  Y. 

Secretary:  Charles  H.  Betts,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Federal  Food  Board. 

Chairman:  John  Mitchell,  New  York  City. 

Members:  Dr.  Jacob  Gould  Schurman,  Cornell 
University,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ;  Charles  A.  Wieting,  Cobles¬ 
kill,  N.  Y. ;  Arthur  Williams,  U.  S.  Food  Administra¬ 
tor,  1st  Dist.  (New  York  City,  Westchester,  Nassau 
and  Suffolk  Counties,  included  in  first  district).  New 
York  City;  Charles  E.  Treman,  U.  S.  Food  Adminis¬ 
trator,  2nd  Dist.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Executive  Secretary:  F.  C.  Henderschott,  New' 
York  City. 

Bureau  of  Transportation  and  Distribution: 
Director,  Cyrus  C.  Miller,  New  York  City. 

Bureau  of  Conservation  :  Director,  Howard  E. 
Babcock,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Bureau  of  Licenses:  Director,  Allan  Fox,  New 
York  City. 

Bureau  of  Publicity:  Director,  Augustine  Mc¬ 
Nally,  New  York  City. 

Bureau  of  Production  :  Director,  Calvin  J.  Huson, 
Dresden,  N.  Y. 

Council  of  Farms  and  Markets. 

President:  John  Mitchell,  New  York  City. 

Secretary:  Charles  H.  Betts,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Division  of  Agriculture  :  C ommissioner  of  Agri- 
adture,  Charles  A.  Wilson,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Division  of  Foods  and  Markets:  Commissioner 
of  Foods  and  Markets,  Dr.  Eugene  H.  Porter,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 
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KINCNUT.— Churned  by  Kellogg  Products,  Inc., 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Prices :  i  lb.  print,  approximately 

35c;  2  11).  print,  70c;  5  lb.  print,  $1.70. 

The  day  of  nut  margarine  seems  definitely  to  have 
arrived.  According  to  U.  S.  Government  data  there 
were  manufactured  no  longer  ago  than  during  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1917,  a  total  of  608,330  pounds  of  uncolored  nut 
margarine,  whereas  for  February,  1918,  the  total  ran 
to  the  astonishing  figure  of  9,652,041  pounds,  of  which 
but  750  i)ounds'were  colored.  This  is  an  increase  of 
almost  1500%.  Oleomargarine  production  as  a  whole 
increased  69.35%  as  compared  with  February,  1917. 
It  is  significant  that  while  in  February,  1917,  nut  mar¬ 
garine  constituted  about  2><%  of  the  total  margarine 
production,  in  February,  1918,  the  new  “butter  equiva¬ 
lent”  constituted  slightly  more  than  25%  of  total  mar¬ 
garine  production. 

Although  there  are  more  than  twenty  brands  of  nut 
margarine  on  the  market,  not  many  of  them  are  start¬ 
ing  in  under  such 
favorable  auspices 
as  those  attendant 
upon  Kingnut.  This 
new  nut  margarine 
is  the  product  of  a 
concern  well 
schooled  in  edible 
oils,  Kellogg  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.,  being  a  subsidiary  of  Spencer  Kellogg 
&  Sons  of  Buffalo,  the  parent  concern  having 
located  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Edgewater,  N.  J., 
.San  Erancisco,  Cah,  and  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  at  which  it 
has  for  many  years  crushed  and  refined  vegetable  oils 
— especially  those  used  industrially. 

The  introduction  of  Kingnut  marks  their  entry  into 
the  food  industry.  And  that  they  definitely  intend  to 
become  an  important  factor  in  that  industry  is  signi¬ 
fied  by  the  fact  that  they  propose  to  market  ninety 
million  pounds  of  Kingnut  during  its  first  year  upon 
the  market. 

Kingnut  is  a  high  grade,  carefully-made  nut  mar¬ 
garine,  composed  of  refined,  thoroughly-sterilized  oil 
of  the  cocoanut  (copra),  peanut  (arachis),  and  palm 
kernel,  churned  with  pasteurized  skimmed  milk.  The 
milk  is  ripened  under  strict  scientific  control. 

All  manufacturing  processes  are  carried  on  in  a  new 
building  erected  especially  for  the  purpose.  All  floors, 
churns  and  other  appliances  are  kept  thoroughly  clean 
and  are  sterilized  at  frequent  intervals.  The  factorv 
employees  are  dressed  in  uniforms  and  immaculate 
cleanliness  is  the  order  of  the  day.  In  fact,  no  pains 
are  snared  to  insure  perfect  sanitary  conditions.  The 
Buffalo  plant  at  which  Kingnut  is  made  covers  nearly 
seven  acres  and  is  said  to  be  the  largest  plant  in  the 
country  devoted  exclusively  to  the  churning  of  nut 
margarine.  Its  ca])acity  is  over  two  million  pounds  a 
week. 

It  is  gratifying  to  realize  that  a  house  as  well  estab- 
li-shed  as  is  this  one  is  actively  interested  in  nut  mar- 

fgarine.  The  product  is  a  commendable 
one  and  one  need  have  no  hesitancy  in 
recommending  Kingnut  for  all  purposes  for 
which  butter  is  used,  and  for  all  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  cooking  fats  arc  used, 
Kingnut  Cooking  Fat,  the  companion  of  Kingnut. 

Kingnut  will  be  distributed  through  jobbers  who 
have  cold  storage  facilities  as  well  as  through  the 


branch  houses  of  the  parent  concern  which  are  located 
in  some  of  the  larger  cities.  An  extensive  advertising 
campaign,  including  the  use  of  newspapers,  magazines, 
street  cars,  painted  bulletins  and  billboards  is  already 
under  way. 


N.  Y.  Merchants’  Association  Studies  Food  Problem 

In  April,  1917,  the  N.  Y.  Merchants’  Association 
appointed  a  committee  to  study  into  the  food  problem, 
consisting  of:  John  H.  Love,  chairman;  William  Fel- 
lowes  Morgan,  president  of  the  Association;  J.  F. 
Bermingham,  Lewis  E.  Pierson,  Lincoln  Cromwell,  S. 
Erederic  Taylor,  Dr.  O.  S.  Morgan,  Harold  Godwin, 
Horace  Havemeyer,  and  John  C.  ( )rcutt,  secretary. 

(.)n  March  20,  1918,  the  committee  issued  its  report, 
containing  39  printed  pages,  with  elaborate  ma])s  and 
charts.  The  committee  compresses  an  immense  amount 
of  information  and  analysis  of  the  food  situation.  Its 
pamphlet  is  packed  with  valuable  information.  It  is 
impossible  to  abstract  the  report,  which  is  in  itself  an' 
abstract. 

In  the  words  of  the  Ah  V.  Journal  of  Commerce : 

“Out  of  the  57  varietie.s  of  investigation  and  probe  and 
inquiry  that  have  been  promoted  I)y  as  many  types  of  -re¬ 
formers  during  the  many  years  past,  running  back  beyond 
memory,  none  has  borne  more  marked  evidence  of  sanity 
than  that  issued  l)y  the  hlcrchants’  Association  Food  Prom- 
lem  Committee. 

“First  of  all  it  shows  that  the  problem  was  approached 
by  business  men  as  a  business  study  of  a  business  problem,, 
with  an  open-minded  determination  to  get  at  the  facts  first 
of  all  and  not  merely  to  find  evidence  to  support  some  pre¬ 
conceived  theory  or  to  justify  the  carrying  out  of  some 
political  or  fanciful  holiby.  Chairman  Love  and  most  of  his 
committee  were  not  food  merchants,  and  therefore  had  no 
disposition  to  camouflage  any  of  the  facts.  They  were  busi¬ 
ness  men  who  knew  some  of  the  fundamentals  which  per¬ 
meate  all  business.  And  they  were  not  politicians,  with  any 
boomlets  to  foster  or  balloons  to  inflate.  They  just  went 
about  finding  what  the  food  problem  w^as,  what  made  it  what 
it  is  and  what  elements  exist  wdiich  offer  hope  of  a  solution. 

“They  found  in  their  path  the  debris  of  more  than  a  dozen 
political  hopes  of  the  past  in  the  form  of  elaborate  reports 
by  ‘expert’  committees;  all  of  them  good  reading  but  quite 
devoid  of  promise  as  offering  any  solution  to  the  problem 
and  certainly  barren  of  all  results,  save  passing  excitement. 
Everywhere  the  committee  found  food  producers  and  dis¬ 
tributers  quite  as  alert  as  anvone  to  accomplish  improvement 
in  efficienc}',  but  all  uniformly  weary  of  newspaper  exploita¬ 
tion.  In  fact  the  committee  found  that — 

The  public  press  has  added  to  the  consumers’  perplexity 
by  publishing  cartoons  and  sensational  articles  regarding 
waste,  hoarding  and  profiteering  which  careful  investiga¬ 
tion  has  shown  to  be  untrue  or  at  least  much  exaggerated, 

“But  it  found  a  real  prol)lem  at  every  hand.  Some  of  its 
features  w^ere  urban  congestion,  abandonment'  of  the  farm 
for  the  city,  scarcity  of  farm  labor,  high  costs  of  labor 
everywhere,  growing  demand  for  accommodation  service  on 
the  part  of  the  public,  intricacy  of  function,  increasing  cost 
of  handling,  complication  of  city  distributive  systems  that 
seem  unavoidable;  differences  of  social  and  economic  condi¬ 
tions  that  baffle  any  uniform  system  of  treating  the  problem. 

“The  significant  thing  about  it  all  is  that  the  committee 
makes  no  specific  recommendation  for  a  solution  of  the 
problem.  Therein  it  is  less  resourceful  than  most  reformers 
who  develop  into  experts  overnight  and  settle  the  whole 
thing  (on  paper)  in  a  few  hours.  The  sum  total  of  its 
recommendations  are  ‘chart,  plat,  study;  first  find  out  what 
the  facts  are  and  then  perhaps  some  way  out  may  be  dis¬ 
covered.' 

“In  view  of  the  elaborate  plans  which  have  been  urged 
by  ambitious  reformers  in  the  past,  it  is  somewdiat  significant 
to  find  a  committee  like  this  reaching  the  final  conclusion 
that : 

After  its  close  study  of  the  situation  for  nearly  a  year 
it  does  not  know  nor  can  it  ascertain  that  anyone  else 
knows  for  a  certainty  whether  terminal,  wholesale,  retail 
and  public  markets  would  reduce  the  cost  of  distribution. 
It  rnirht  be  increased.’’ 

Copies  of  the  report  may  be  had  upon  application  to 
the  Merchants’  Association. 
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Celery  in  Cold  Storage  Practicable. 

Celery  that  is  packed  in  small,  well-ventilated  crates 
and  carefully  handled  will  keep  in  good  cold  storage 
for  three  months,  or  longer,  according  to  results  ob¬ 
tained  in  a  four-year  test  just  reported  by  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  Bulletin  579,  “Celery 
Storage  Experiments.’’  Heretofore  it  has  been  diffi¬ 
cult  to  secure  cold  storage  space  for  celery  because 
this  product  often  spoiled,  largely  due  to  careless  han¬ 
dling,  and  thereby  prejudiced  storage  house  operators. 
The  old  method  of  storing  celery  in  the  field  and  in 
houses  of  the  cellar  and  semi-cellar  ty]:)e  is  not  satis¬ 
factory  because  temperature  and  moisture  conditions 
cannot  he  controlled. 

d'he  objects  of  the  experimental  work  with  celerv 
storage  were  to  determine  the  factors  which  hasten 
decay  in  celery  in  storage  houses ;  to  learn  the  best 
methoils  of  reducing  the  loss  of  stored  celery  by  decay 
and  mechanical  injury;  to  determine  the  best  type  of 
crate  in  which  to  pack  celery  for  cold  storage  ;  and  to 
study  the  effect  of  the  temperature  of  the  storage 
room  on  the  keeping  ciuality  of  the  celery. 

The  celery  used  in  the  experiments  was  grown  and 
stored  in  western  New  York.  Each  experimental  loi 
was  packed  in  the  field  and  crated  in  the  storage  house 
by  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
In  every  instance  the  celery  was  free  from  disease 
and  was  so  handled  that  the  different  lots  were  com- 
paralde.  Six  types  of  crates  were  used — a  standard 
crate,  a  partition-ventilated  crate,  a  16-inch  crate,  and 
a  14,  a  10  and  an  ii-inch  crate. 

The  smaller  crates  appeal  to  remove  the  two  chief 
causes  of  spoilage — poor  ventilation  and  breakage.  In 
every  instance  the  decay  was  much  less  in  the  small 
and  partitioned  crates  than  in  the  standard  crates.  Of 
the  crates  used  during  two  or  more  years,  the  14-inch 
gave  the  best  results,  followed  by  the  16-inch,  the  par¬ 
titioned,  and  the  iT-inch  solid  head,  in  the  order  given. 
.Small  crates  cost  a  little  more  than  the  standard  crate 
in  proportion  to  their  capacity,  but  this  disadvantage 
is  more  than  offset  by  the  smaller  percentage  of  break¬ 
age.  Small  crates  are  preferred  by  many  stora;ge 
house  managers  and  handlers  of  celery,  because  of  the 
ease  in  handling  as  well.  In  a  market  test  made  in 
January,  1916,  celery  in  small  crates  sold  for  a  much 
higher  price  than  similar  cel^-y  in  standard  crates 
handled  in  exactly  the  same  way. 


Better  Meat-Packing  Methods. 

Speaking  before  the  recent  convention  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  iMeat  Packers’  Association,  Myrick  D.  Harding 
called  attention  to  a  long  list  of  wasteful  practices  in 
packing  houses,  f’ortions  of  meat  suitable  for  sausage 
or  canning  have  been  allowed  to  go  into  tankage  in¬ 
stead  of  food.  Clean  fat  fit  for  food  has  been  per¬ 
mitted  to  mix  with  inedible  material  of  contaminated 
nature  and  found  its  way  into  the  inedible  fats.  Sav¬ 
ings  of  3  pounds  of  edible  fats  for  each  steer  killed 
and  I  pound  for  each  hog,  and  half  a  pound  for  each 
sheep  would  add  nearly  7,000,000  pounds  of  food  fat 
yearly  to  the  country’s  larder.  The  waste  of  good 
beef  fat  is  particularly  large.  Too  much  fat  is  left 
on  carcasses  when  sold  to  retail  butchers  who  trim  it 
off  and  dispose  of  it  for  soap  grease,  whereas  it  might 
be  saved  by  more  careful  trimming  in  the  packing 
house  and  worked  up  into  food-fat  products.  The 
packers  have  followed  local  dressing  customs  which 
are  wasteful,  illustrated  by  lambs  which  are  .shii^ped 
with  the  caul  and  kidney  exposed  to  New  York,  in 


hog  style  for  other  eastern  markets,  and  with  rib  bone 
broken  for  Boston.  A  standard  method  of  dressing 
would  conserve  meat  and  fats  at  the  packing  houses. 
Similar  wastes  are  found  in  present  methods  of  trim¬ 
ming  bacon  and  hams.  The  cure  for  it,  according  to 
Mr.  Harding,  is  to  stop  the  waste  of  fat  at  the  pack¬ 
ing  houses,  increase  the  percentage  of  edible  fat,  and 
save  a  greater  proportion  of  soap  fats  by  the  use  of 
appliances  which  catch  them  in  tankage  and  cooking 
waters.  Statistics  show  that  from  3  to  6  pounds  of 
fat  from  a  steer,  i  to  1^2  from  a  hog,  and  i  to  ijj 
per  sheep  can  be  saved  by  installing  an  efficient  mod¬ 
ern  fat  separator. 

The  Chicken  First. 

C.  H.  Benjamin,  the  poultry  expert  recently  sent  to 
Minnesota  to  assist  in  the  gospel  of  increased  poultry 
production  as  a  means  of  conserving  the  meat  supply, 
has  arranged  a  table  'which  sends  the  chicken  to  the 
head  of  the  class.  Mr.  Benjamin  has  determined  the 
chicken  in  its  protein,  fat,  ash  and  water  content  and 
compared  it  with  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  the  beef  steak 
and  the  pork  chop  and  the  result  is  interesting.  Here 
it  is,  the  ])Ound  being  the  basis  of  computation : 

Total 

Indigestible 

Protein.  Fat.  Ash.  Water.  Protein. 


Thicken  .  dl  9  8.9  1.1  (>8.4 

Fowl  .  19.8  18.2  .8  59.5  1.9 

Beef  steak  .  18.9  18.5  1.0  01.9 

Pork  chop  .  10.0  80.1  1.0  52.0 

Turkey  .  21  5  18.0  .9  57.4  1.9 

Goose  .  10.1  27.8  .8  54.0  2.2 

Duck  .  17.8  18.0  1.0  01.1  1.8 

Eg.gs  .  12.7  8.8  .7  05.5  1.1 


incidentally,  Mr.  Benjamin  is  ready  to  show  that, 
as  individuals,  we  consume  49  pounds  of  chicken  every 
year  (the  amount  statistics  savs  we  consume  per  per¬ 
son  per  year  in  the  United  States),  50.2  pounds  of 
beef  steak,  33^2  dozen  eggs  and  accord  to  the  pork- 
chop  such  a  preference  above  all  other  foods  that 
we  consume  118  pounds  per  person  every  year.  And 
this  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  takes  fqur  pounds  of 
corn  to  produce  one  pound  of  chicken  and  eight  pounds 
of  corn  to  produce  one  pound  of  pork  ;  that  it  takes 
ten  weeks  to  produce  100  pounds  of  chicken  as  against 
seven  months  to  jiroduce  100  pounds  of  pork;  and 
three  weeks  to  fatten  too  pounds  of  chicken  to  200 
pounds  as  against  two  months  to  fatten  100  pounds 
of  pork  to  200  pounds. 

The  Government  is  urging  increased  swine  produc¬ 
tion  because  it  is  the  ciuickest  and  cheapest  means  of 
producing  meat  and  fat. 

“But,’’  says  Mr.  Benjamin,  “the  back  yard  chicken 
yard  will  help  the  meat  supply  while  the  pig  is  grow¬ 
ing.” 

Artificial  Fishing  Grounds. 

To  increa.se  the  fish  supply,  Capt.  John  Klein,  a  Long 
Iskmd  fisherman,  suggests  that  artificial  fishing  grounds  he 
built  along  our  coasts.  These  fishing  grounds  can  be  made 
at  small  expense  without  oi)structing  navigation  by  throw¬ 
ing  overboard  logs,  discarded  furniture,  old  tinware,  china 
and  other  refuse  not  easily  washed  away,  forming  beds  on 
the  ocean  bottom.  50  square  feet  or  more  in  area  and  1  or 
2  feet  deep.  Sea  vegetation  .grows  on  such  junk,  furnish- 
in,g  a  breeding  ]4ace  for  crabs,  periwinldes,  mussels  and 
other  fish  food,  and  fish  are  thereupon  attracted  to  such 
feeding  places.  These  artificial  banks  also  form  refu.ges 
for  food  fish  pursued  by  sharks.  Captain  Klein  says  that 
an  acre  of  water  near  a  city  can  be  made  to  produce  bv 
this  method  ten  times  more  food  than  an  acre  of  land. 
He  himself  has  for  years  operated  artificial  fish  grounds 
and  brought  good  catches  to  market  in  seasons  when  fish¬ 
ermen  in  open  water  Avere  catching  little  or  nothing. 
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How  an  Ice  Cream  Company  Evaded  the  Law. 

A  story  of  trap  doors,  false  partitions  and  other  in¬ 
genious  devices  to  hide  from  prying  eyes  the  secrets 
of  an  ice  cream  factory  mixing  room,  was  revealed  in 
connection  with  the  recent  disposal  of  the  second  case 
against  the  Kalodimos  Brothers  Candy  &  Ice  Cream 
Company  of  Chicago,  charged  with  the"  substitution  of 
cocoanut  oil  for  butter  fat  in  the  manufacture  of  ice 
cream.  After  the  presentation  of  evidence,  the  As¬ 
sistant  Attorney  General,  Judge  Jarecki,  in  the  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Court  assessed  a  fine  of  $ioo  and  costs  against 
the  defendant  concern  and  judgment  was  entered  in 
default  of  appearance.  The  same  concern  was  fined 
$15  and  costs  on  a  similar  charge  last  July. 

Last  spring  complaints  reached  Superintendent 
Newman  of  the  Division  of  Foods  and  Dairies  of  the 
Illinois  Department  of  Agriculture,  that  ice  cream 
manufactured  by  the  Kalodimos  brothers  was  below 
grade.  Samples  analyzed  by  the  state  chemists  showed 
that  the  butter-fat  content  was  below  the  standard  for 
ice  cream  and  that  cocoanut  oil  had  been  used  to  make 
up  a  50  per  cent  shortage  of  butter  fat. 

The  trouble  was  not  with  the  supply  of  cream,  how¬ 
ever,  as  samples  of  this  when  analyzed  were  found  to 
comply  with  the  law.  The  inspector  assigned  to  the 
case  called  at  the  factory  of  the  ice  cream  company. 

“I  would  like  to  see  your  mixing  room,”  he  told  John 
Kalodimos. 

“Upstairs,”  said  Kalodimos,  busying  himself  controlling 
the  inflow  of  cream  carried  to  the  freezing  apparatus  through 
pipes  from  the  ceiling. 

The  inspector  climbed  the  stairs.  Seated  on  an  empty 
can  near  the  door  to  the  mixing  room  was  an  employe. 

“I’m  sick,”  said  the  man. 

The  inspector  tried  the  door.  It  was  locked.  He  returned 
to  the  ground  floor. 

“The  man  in  charge  of  that  room  is  out,”  said  Kalodimos. 
“He  is  the  only  one  who  has  the  key.” 

The  inspector  secured  a  file  and  returned  to  the  second 
floor. 

The  man  who  had  pleaded  sickness  was  not  in  sight.  The 
inspector  broke  the  lock.  As  the  door  crashed  irtward 
Kalodimos  leaped  up  the  stairs. 

“What  are  you  doing  in  here?”  he  demanded. 

“Never  you  mind  what  I’m  doing,”  retorted  the  inspector. 
“I’m  here.  What  I  want  to  know  from  you  is,  what’s  this 
man  doing  in  here.  How  did  he  get  in  ?  I  thought  nobody 
had  a  key  around  here.” 

He  pointed  to  some  empty  sacks  where  was  huddled  the 
man  whom  he  had  first  seen  feigning  sickness  in  the  hallway. 

Sugar,  cocoa  and  gelatin  barrels  were  stored  in  this  room. 

“What’s  back  here?”  demanded  the  inspector. 

He  pointed  to  a  section  of  the  wall  which  at  first  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  built  solidly  with  shelving.  The  shelves  were 
loaded  with  bottles  and  cans.  Closer  examination  showed 
that  the  shelving  concealed  a  door. 

“There  is  nothing  in  there,”  asserted  the  proprietor.  “We 
used  to  make  candy  in  there.” 

“Have  you  the  key?” 

“No,  the  barn  boss  has  the  key.” 

“What’s  the  idea  of  having  these  shelves  in  front  of  the 
door?” 

Kalodimos  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

The  inspector  took  hold  of  one  of  the  shelves,  after  he 
had  removed  the  bottles  and  cans.  He  found  it  movable  on 
the  brackets. 

“Don’t  trouble  yourself,”  he  said  to  Kalodimos  as  the  lat¬ 
ter,  armed  wdth  a  hammer,  suddenly  showed  signs  of  a  de¬ 
sire  to  assist.  “These  boards  come  off  without  tools.” 

The  file  was  again  employed  to  force  the  lock,  the  door 
swung  inward  and  the  inspector  stepped  into  a  room  fully 
equipped  with  modern  ice-making  machinery.  The  machin¬ 
ery  was  still  warm,  there  were  two  pasteurizers,  and  steam 
was  still  issuing  from  two  copper  kettles. 

“So  this  is  the  place  you  make  candy?  I  thought  you  had 
nothing  in  this  room.” 

Again  the  answer  was  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

The  proprietor  was  standing  with  his  back  against  the  wall. 


“Come,  move  aside.  I’ll  take  a  look  here,  too,”  said  the 
inspector  as  he  pushed  the  ice  cream  man  to  one  side. 

Boards  of  a  different  shade  from  the  partition  had  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  the  inspector.  He  tried  the  panels 
and  found  they  formed  a  sliding  door.  On  his  hands  and 
knees  he  crawled  through  the  opening.  The  inner  room  was 
dark.  There  were  no  windows.  The  inspector’s  flashlight 
played  about  the  room.  In  a  corner  was  a  barrel.  He  ex¬ 
amined  it.  It  was  about  three-quarters  full  of  cocoanut  oil. 
Beside  it  were  two  cans  which  had  contained  melted  cocoa- 
nut  oil,  showing  evidence  of  recent  use. 

“What’s  all  this?”  said  the  inspector. 

Kalodimos  shrugged  again  and  replied,  “I  don’t  know.” 

“Do  you  know  what  cocoanut  oil  is  ?’’  demanded  the  in¬ 
spector. 

“I  do  not  know,”  replied  the  manufacturer. 

“Go  down  stairs  and  bring  me  two  jars  from  my  sample 
case.” 

Kalodinios  obeyed,  returning  with  the  jars,  and  after  se¬ 
curing  his  samples,  the  inspector  departed. 

A  second  series  of  samples  analyzed  last  July 
showed  that  the  ice  cream  concern  had  not  mended  its 
ways  and  the  second  suit  and  fine  imposed  by  ludge 
Jarecki  was  the  result. 


Results  With  Hogs  On  Garbage. 

Eight  pigs,  averaging  52  pounds  each,  were  selected 
for  a  garbage  feeding  test  at  the  Iowa  Experiment 
Station  by  Prof.  John  i\I.  Evvard,  of  whom  the 
“Breeder's  Gazette”  says  that,  “whenever  a  problem  of 
swine  feeding  arises,  he  goes  out  and  puts  the  question 
to  the  pig.”  The  test  was  planned  in  anticipation  of 
the  garbage  disposal  problem  at  our  army  canton¬ 
ments.  These  animals  were  ofifered  an  average  of  23.6 
pounds  of  garbage  daily,  and  consumed  19.6  pounds, 
which  they  converted  into  0.96  of  a  pound  of  live 
pork.  They  did  this  for  70  days,  averaging  120 
l>ounds  on  August  28.  Then  they  were  divided  into 
two  groups  for  the  next  30  days,  one  group  receiving 
garbage  as  before,  while  the  others  were  self-fed  all 
the  wheat  middlings  they  wanted  in  addition  to  the 
garbage.  The  animals  on  middlings  consumed  the 
grain,  eating  less  garbage,  but  made  no  better  gains 
than  the  pigs  on  straight  garbage,  leading  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  grain  should  be  fed — preferably  corn — 
only  when  there  is  not  enough  garbage  to  go  round. 
Garbage  is  not  difficult  to  feed  if  pens  and  troughs 
are  kept  scrupulously  clean.  With  hogs  at  $20  per 
hundredweight,  the  garbage  from  a  kitchen  serving 
100  persons  would  be  worth  $1.15  for  the  first  70  days 
of  pig  feeding,  and  83  cents  for  the  next  30  days. 
Twenty-cent  hogs  will  pay  nearly  a  cent  a  pound  for 
garbage,  and  the  kitchen  refuse  from  a  single  big  can¬ 
tonment  will  make  750,000  pounds  of  pork  in  a  sea¬ 
son.  These  results  have  been  given  to  farmers  and 
others  who  have  taken  garbage  contracts. 


Micro-Organism  to  Determine  Preservative  Value 

of  Spices. 

In  an  article  on  the  use  of  micro-organisms  in  de¬ 
termining  the  preservative  value  of  spices,  jiublished 
in  the  February  issue  of  the  Journal  of  Industrial 
and  Engineering  Chemistry,  Freda  M.  Bachmann  says 
that  the  molds,  yeasts  and  bacteria  show  a  marked 
variation  in  sensitiveness  to  different  brands  of  spices. 

The  amount  of  growth  of  such  organisms  in  a  given 
time  on  media  containing  spice  may  be  used  as  a 
means  to  determine  the  relative  preservative  values  of 
the  different  brands  of  spice.  In  using  this  method 
spices  of  molds,  yeasts  and  bacteria  were  grown  on 
nutrient  agar  containing  varying  amounts  of  spice. 
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Report  of  Cold  Storage  Holdings  March  1,  1918. 

Reports  from  483  cold  storages  show  that  their  rooms 
contain  48,183,037  pounds  of  American  Cheese  while  on 
February  1,  477  storages  reported  60,726,428  pounds. 

Reports  from  568  storages  show  that  their  rooms  con¬ 
tain  1,547,561  barrels  and  3,726,824  ho.xes  of  Apples. 

Reports  from  386  cold  storages  show  that  their  rooms 
contain  18,808,303  pounds  of  Creamery  Butter  while  on 
February  1,  384  storages  reported  26,617,921  pounds. 

Reports  from  137  cold  storages  show  that  their  rooms 
contain  862,434  pounds  of  Packing  Stock  Butter  while  on 
February  1,  145  storages  reported  1,566,269  pounds. 

Reports  from  191  cold  storages  show  that  their  rooms 
contain  9,807,780  pounds  of  Frozen  Eggs  while  on  February 
1,  189  storages  reported  12,308,283  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Frozen  Beef  reported  by  383  stprages 
amounted  to  275,254,692  pounds,  while  the  total  stocks 
reported  by  381  storages  on  February  1  amounted  to  292,- 
201,690  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Cured  Beef  reported  by  366  storages 
amounted  to  37,608,731  pounds,  while  the  total  stocks  re¬ 
ported  by  369  storages  on  February  1  amounted  to  38,791,- 
289  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Lamb  and  Mutton  reported  by  212 
storages  amounted  to  7,857,163  pounds,  while  the  total 
stocks  reported  by  204  stora.ges  on  February  1  amounted  to 
6,317,356  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Frozen  Pork  reported  by  361  storages 
amounted  to  104,243,874  pounds,  while  the  total  stockk 
reported  by  349  storages  on  February  1  amounted  to 
61.646,499  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Dry  Salt  Pork  reported  by  458 
storages  amounted  to  402,520,163  pounds,  while  the  total 
stocks  reported  by  445  storages  on  February  1  amounted 
to  341,385,928  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Sweet  Pickled  Pork  reported  by  539 
storages  amounted  to  368,207,181  pounds,  while  the  total 
stocks  reported  by  528  storages  on  February  1  amounted 
to  321.332,943  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Lard  reported  by  555  storages 
amounted  to  65,227,302  pounds,  while  the  total  stocks  re¬ 
ported  by  542  storages  on  February  1  amounted  to  59,042,- 
968  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Frozen  Poultry  reported  by  311 
storages  amounted  to  57,254,096  pounds,  while  the  total 
stocks  reported  by  296  storages  on  Fei)ruary  1  amounted 
to  67,395,424  pounds. 

The  total  stock  of  Frozen  Broilers  reported  by  198 
storages  amounted  to  7,395,331  pounds,  while  the  total 
stocks  reported  by  195  storages  on  February  1  amounted 
to  8,250,415  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Frozen  Roasters  reported  by  186 
storages  amounted  to  14,504,955  pounds,  while  the  total 
.'tocks  reported  by  182  storages  on  February  1  amounted 
to  17,978,167  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Frozen  Fowls  reported  by  216 
storages  amounted  to  12,582,228  pounds,  while  the  total 
stocks  reported  by  199  storages  on  February  1  amounted 
to  15,090,069  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Frozen  Turkeys  reported  by  231 
storages  amounted  to  9,830,697  pounds,  while  the  total 
stocks  reported  by  229  storages  on  February  1  amounted 
to  10,515,828  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Miscellaneous  Frozen  Poultry  re¬ 
ported  by  258  storages  amounted  to  12,940,885  pounds, 
while  the  total  stocks  reported  by  248  storages  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  1  amounted  to  15,180,719  pounds. 


Partial  Report  of  Cold  Storage  Holdings  April  1,  1918. 

The  381  storages  that  reported  Creamery  Butter  showed 
total  stocks  of  14,607,017. 

The  138  storages  that  reported  Packing  Stock  Butter 
showed  total  stocks  of  1,328,070  pounds. 

The  478  storages  that  reported  American  Cheese  showed 
total  stocks  of  38,310,634  pounds. 

The  434  storages  that  reported  Case  Eggs  shov/ed  total 
stocks  of  342,659  cases. 

The  185  storages  that  reported  Frozen  Eggs  showed 
total  stocks  of  8,835,665  pounds. 


More  Food  Shows. 

Boston  held  a  Food  Show  the  week  of  April  i. 
Washington  is  to  have  its  show  the  week  of  April  27, 
and  New  York  will  fall  in  line  the  week  of  June  14. 


FOOD  JOURNAL 

RECENT  PATENTS 

The  following  patents  of  interest  to  readers  of  this  Journal 
recently  were  issued  from  the  United  States  Patent  Office. 
Copies  thereof  may  be  obtained  from  R.  E.  Burnham,  patent 
and  trade-mark  attorney.  Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  at  the  rate  of  20c  each.  State  number  of 
patent  and  name  of  inventor  when  ordering. 

1,256,634.  Malt  product  (for  bakers’  use).  Henry  G. 
Akers  and  William  P.  Kaufmann,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Can¬ 
ada,  assignors  to  Malt  Products  Company  of  Canada, 
Limited,  same  place. 

1,256,695.  Loaf-pressing  machine.  Henry  H.  Hunger- 
ford,  Chicago,  111.,  assignor  to  National  Biscuit  Co.,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J. 

1,256,758.  Process  of  refining  sugar.  Robert  R.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Manila,  P.  1. 

1,256,885.  (Zherry-pitting  machine.  Melville  E.  Dunkley, 
Kalamazoo.  Mich. 

1,256^952.  Recovery  of  sugar  from  molasses.  Eritz  Tie- 
mann,  Berlin,  Germany. 

1,257,007.  Movable  floor  for  bakers'  ovens.  John  Lar- 
raburu,  .San  Francisco,  Cal.,  assignor  to  Hygienic  Baking 
Corporation,  same  place. 

1,257,017.  (Fruit)  sizer  adjuster.  Do.nald  Parker, 
Tampa,  Fla. 

1,257,018.  Fruit-sizing  apparatus.  George  D.  Parker, 
Riverside,  Cal. 

1,257,410.  Article  of  food.  Hulda  A.  Shepard,  Lakeside, 
Wash. 

1.257,429.  IMeans  for  extracting  chaff  from  ground 
coffee.  Levi  Warstler,  Louisville,  Ohio. 

1.257.497.  Pastry-making  apparatus.  Edward  H.  Lanier, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

1.257.498.  Pastry  molding  and  baking  apparatus.  Ed¬ 
ward  H.  Lanier  and  Frank  K.  Driesbach,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

1,257,574.  Device  for  washing  fruit.  Alphonse  F.  Bis- 
ceglia,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

1.257,584.  Process  for  pickling  olives.  William  V. 
Cruess,  Berkeley,  (Jal.  (Dedicated  to  the  public.) 

1,257,677.  Cake-coating  machine.  William  Costello,  jr., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

1,257,719.  Asparagus  cutter  and  grader.  David  Low  and 
Albert  R.  Thompson,  San  Jose,  Cal.;  said  Thompson 
assignor  to  said  Low. 

1,257,966.  Apparatus  for  arranging  macaroni  or  like 
alime.ntary  pastes  on  rods  or  the  like.  Piladi  Barducci, 
Naples,  Italy. 

1,258,047.  Method  of  preparing  precooked  food  prod¬ 
ucts.  Bernhard  Remmers,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  assignor  to 
Armour  Grain  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

1,258,059.  Composition  of  matter  for  use  as  a  food. 
John  M.  Strikes,  Delhi,  La. 

1,258,076.  Process  for  treating  corn.  Adolph  Woolner, 
jr.,  Peoria,  Ill. 

1,258,245.  Pepper-peeling  machine.  IMark  Riedel, 
Pomona,  Ga. 

1,258,322.  Machine  for  decorating  confections.  Herrman 
G.  Doellinger,  Davenport,  Iowa. 

1,258,427.  Soy-bean  food.  Magotaro  Making,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal. 

1,258,438.  Process  of  making  soft  cheese  and  the  prod¬ 
uct  thereof.  Joseph  Nusbaum,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  assignor 
to  P."  E.  Sharpless  Co.,  same  place. 

1,258,530.  Food  product.  Frank  H.  Brjmnt,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

1,258,627.  Method  of  manufacturing  grape-juice.  Paul 

R.  Welch,  Westfield,  N.  Y. 

1,258,793.  Bread-making.  Fenwick  R.  Lovelace,  Harold 

S.  Lovelace,  and  Anton  M.  Holm,  Rockford,  Ill. 

1,258,817.  Paste-drier.  Arthur  Rossi,  San  Francisco, 

Cal. 

1,258,866.  Machine  for  working  and  shaping  dough  or 
other  plastic  substances.  John  L.  Burgoyne,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Cal. 

1,258,958.  Fruit-sizing  machine.  George  C.  Starcher, 
Auburn,  Ala. 

1.258.996.  Method  of  making  composition  butter.  Sam¬ 
uel  M.  Dick,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  assignor  of  one-half  to 
Francis  E.  Mick,  same  place. 

1.258.997.  Artificial  butter.  Samuel  M.  Dick,  Minne¬ 
apolis,  Minn.,  assignor  of  one-half  to  Francis  E.  Mick, 
same  place. 

1,259,213.  Fruit-sizing  machine.  Thomas  Crawford, 
Anaheim,  Cal.,  assignor  to  Lhomas  Crawford,  Inc. 


News  from  Washington 


Wheat  Consumption  Must  Be  Reduced. 

The  United  States  Food  Administration  on  March 
23  issued  the  following: 

If  we  are  to  furnish  the  Allies  with  the  necessary 
proportion  of  wheat  to  maintain  their  war  bread  from 
now  until  the  next  harvest — and  this  is  a  military 
necessity — we  must  reduce  our  consumption  to  21,- 
000,000  bushels  a  month  as  against  our  normal  con¬ 
sumption  of  about  42,000,000  bushels.  Reserving  a 
margin  for  distribution  to  the  Army  and  for  special 
cases,  this  leaves  for  general  consumption  approxi¬ 
mately  13/2  pounds  of  wheat  products  per  person  per 
week.  Many  of  our  consumers  are  dependent  upon 
bakers'  bread.  Such  bread  must  be  durable  and  there¬ 
fore  requires  a  larger  proportion  of  wheat  products 
than  cereal  breads  baked  in  the  household.  Our  Army 
and  Xavy  require  a  full  allowance.  The  well-to-do 
in  our  population  can  make  greater  sacrifices  in  the 
consumption  of  wheat  products  than  can  the  poor. 
Moreover,  our  population  in  the  agricultural  districts, 
where  the  other  cereals  are  abundant,  are  more  skilled 
in  the  preparation  of  breads  from  these  other  cereals 
than  the  crowded  city  and  industrial  populations. 

With  improved  transportation  conditions  we  now 
have  available  a  surplus  of  potatoes.  We  also  have 
in  the  spring  months  a  surplus  of  milk,  and  we  have 
ample  corn  and  oats  for  human  consumption.  The 
drain  on  rye  and  barley  as  substitutes  has  already 
greatly  exhausted  the  supply  of  these  grains. 

To  effect  the  needed  saving  of  wheat  we  are  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  voluntary  assistance  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  and  we  ask  that  the  following  rules  shall 
be  observed : 

1.  Householders  to  use  not  to  exceed  a  total  of 
13^  pounds  per  week  of  wheat  products  per  person. 
This  means  not  more  than  pounds  of  Victory 
bread  containing  the  required  percentage  of  substi¬ 
tutes  and  one-half  pound  of  cooking  flour,  macaroni, 
crackers,  pastry,  pies,  cakes,  wheat  breakfast  cereals, 
all  combined. 

2.  Public  eating  places  and  clubs  to  observe  two 
wheatless  days  per  week,  Monday  and  Wednesday,  as 
at  present.  In  addition  thereto,  not  to  serve  to  any 
one  guest  at  any  one  meal  an  aggregate  of  breadstuffs, 
macaroni,  crackers,  pastry,  pies,  cakes,  wheat  break¬ 
fast  cereals,  containing  a  total  of  more  than  2  ounces 
of  wheat  flour.  No  wheat  products  to  be  served  unless 
specially  ordered.  Public  eating  establishments  not 
to  buy  more  than  6  pounds  of  wheat  products  for 
each  ninety  meals  served,  thus  conforming  with  the 
limitations  requested  of  the  householders. 

3.  Retailers  to  sell  not  more  than  one-eighth  of  a 
barrel  of  flour  to  any  town  customer  at  any  one  time 
and  not  more  than  one-quarter  of  a  barrel  to  any 
country  customer  at  any  one  time,  and  in  no  case  to 
sell  wheat  products  without  the  sale  of  an  equal  weight 
of  other  cereals. 

4.  We  ask  the  bakers  and  grocers  to  reduce  the 
volume  of  Victory  bread  sold,  by  delivery  of  the 
three-quarter  pound  loaf  where  one  pound  was  sold 
before,  and  corresponding  proportions  in  other 
weights.  We  also  ask  bakers  not  to  increase  the 
amount  of  their  wheat  flour  purchases  beyond  70  per 
cent  of  the  average  monthly  amount  purchased  in  the 
four  months  prior  to  March  ist. 


5.  Manufacturers  using  wheat  products  for  non¬ 
food  purposes  should  cease  such  use  entirely. 

6.  There  is  no  limit  upon  the  use  of  other  cereals, 
flours,  and  meals,  corn,  barley,  buckwheat,  potato 
flour,  et  cetera. 

Many  thousand  families  throughout  the  land  are 
now  using  no  wheat  products  whatever,  except  a  very 
small  amount  for  cooking  purposes,  and  are  doing 
so  in  perfect  health  and  satisfaction.  There  is  no 
reason  why  all  of  the  American  people  who  are  able 
to  cook  in  their  own  households  cannot  subsist  per¬ 
fectly  well  with  the  use  of  less  wheat  products  than 
one  and  one-half  pounds  a  week,  and  we  specially  ask 
the  well-to-do  household  in  the  country  to  follow  this 
additional  program  in  order  that  we  may  provide  the 
necessary  marginal  supplies  for  those  parts  of  the 
community  less  able  to  adapt  themselves  to  so  large  a 
proportion  of  substitutes. 

In  order  that  we  shall  be  able  to  make  the  wheat 
exports  that  are  absolutely  demanded  of  us  tb  main¬ 
tain  the  civil  population  and  soldiers  of  the  Allies  and 
our  own  Army,  we  propose  to  supplement  the  volun¬ 
tary  co-operation  of  the  public  by  a  further  limitation 
of  distribution,  and  we  shall  place  at  once  restrictions 
on  distribution  which  will  be  adjusted  from  time  to 
time  to  secure  as  nearly  equitable  distribution  as  pos¬ 
sible.  With  the  arrival  of  harvest  we  should  be  able 
to  relax  such  restrictions  ;  until  then  we  ask  for  the 
necessary  patience,  sacrifice  and  co-operation  of  the 
distributing  trades. 

Separation  of  “No-Wheat”  Hotels  and  Restaurants 
From  Others  Is  Proposed. 

Following  up  the  pledge  given  by  500  leading  hotel 
and  restaurant  men  from  all  parts  of  the  country  that 
they  would  banish  wheat  in  every  form  from  their 
establishmUits  until  released  from  that  pledge,  the 
U.  S.  Food  Administration  has  suggested  to  federal 
food  administrators  and  to  state  hotel  chairmen  a 
method  of  separating  the  “no-wheat”  eating  places 
from  the  others,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  protect  those 
patriotic  hotel  men  who  gave  their  pledge  from  unfair 
competition  on  the  part  of  rivals  in  business. 

Public  eating  places  and  clubs  are  divided  into  two  gen¬ 
eral  classes : 

Class  one  includes  all  high-grade  hotels  and  restaurants 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  hotel  chairman  for  each  state,  • 
could  follow  to  the  letter  the  pledge  adopted  by  managers 
and  proprietors  at  their  meetings  in  Washington  and  New 
York.  All  clubs  and  dining  cars  should  come  under  this 
classification.  A  list  is  to  be  prepared  by  the  federal  food 
administrator  and  the  hotel  chairman,  in  conjunction  with 
the  latter’s  committee,  of  all  hotels,  restaurants,  and  clubs 
in  each  state  wdiich,  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee  should 
be  able  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  resolution,  and  to  the 
manager  of  each  of  these  establishments  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  is  to  be  sent,  with  a  letter  advising  him  of  the 
action  taken  in  New'  York  and  requesting  him  to  join  with 
all  others  in  this  classification  in  making  the  application  of 
this  resolution  general.  Dining  cars  will  be  handled  sepa¬ 
rately  in  Washington.  It  is  asked  that  lists  of  those  who 
agree  to  live  up  to  the  resolution  be  printed  prominently  in 
all  new'spapers,  w'here  possible. 

Class  two,  including  all  other  public  eating  places,  must 
be  governed  by  the  new  wheat  conservation  program,  which 
means  that  they  shall  adopt  a  maximum  ration  of  wheat 
flour  (or  its  wheat  equivalent  contained  in  such  products 
as  victory  bread,  macaroni,  wheat  breakfast  cereals,  etc.), 
of  fi  pounds  of  wheat  flour  for  every  DO  meals  served.  In  ad¬ 
dition  thereto,  they  shall  not  serve  in  the  aggregate  a  total 
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of  any  products  containing  more  tlian  2  ounces  of  wheat 
flour  to  any  one  guest  at  any  one  meal. 

Wheatless  days  and  meals  must  be  observed,  and  by 
“w’heatless"  is  meant  no  wheat  flour  in  any  food  served, 
except  that  amount  contained  in  “victory”  bread,  which  can 
he  served  in  public  eating  places  on  wheatless  days  and  for 
wheatless  meals.  No  wheat  products  shall  be  served  unless 
ordered.  In  practically  every  case  this  class  of  eating  place 
will  be  governed  by  baking  rules  and  regulations,  which  will 
assist  materially  in  securing  their  compliance  with  this 
program. 

This  program  will  be  enforced  by  inspection  and 
investigation,  and  where  violations  are  reported,  a  bear¬ 
ing  open  to  the  public  and  the  press  will  be  held  by 
the  federal  food  administrator  or  his  duly  appointed 
representative.  Wdiere  violations  are  proved,  provided 
such  violations  are  contrary  to  the  baking  rules  and 
regulations,  the  baking  license  will  be  revoked.  If 
eating  places  guilty  of  violation  purchase  their  bakery 
products,  bakers  will  be  advised  not  to  sell  to  them. 
Inspection  of  Bakeries  by  Food  Administrators. 

A  standard  system  of  inspection  by  which  the 
federal  food  administrator  in  each  state  may  keep  a 
close  check  upon  commercial  bakers  is  being  worked 
out  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Food 
Administration.  In  order  to  protect  from  the  un¬ 
scrupulous  those  bakers  who  are  observing  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Food  Administration,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  perfect  machinery  for  keeping 
a  careful  check  upon  all  who  come  under  the  require¬ 
ments  for  license. 

A  special  committee,  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  of  the  Food  Administration,  is  working  out 
general  policies  for  the  inspection  of  bakeries  and  the 
enforcement  of  baking  regulations.  The  administra¬ 
tive  work  will  be  in  charge  of  a  member  of  the  Food 
Administration  staff.  Local  organization  and  inspec¬ 
tion  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  the  federal  food 
administrator  for  each  state,  who  will  appoint  some 
member  of  his  staff’  to  handle  commercial  baking  prob¬ 
lems.  He  will  either  take  charge  of  inspection  and 
regulation  or  where  conditions  permit  will  work  in 
co-operation  with  a  member  of  some  existing  state 
agency  interested  in  the  enforcement  of  food  laws.  He 
is  expected  to  secure  the  assistance  of  inspectors  for 
the  local  bureaus  of  chemistry;  departments  of  weights 
and  measures ;  dairy,  drug,  and  food  commissions ; 
boards  of  health,  and  similar  agencies. 

Inspections  of  all  bakeries  will  be  made  periodically 
and  at  irregular  intervals.  Where  violations  are  de¬ 
tected  revisits  will  be  made  to  determine  whether 
lenient  action  has  been  sufficient  to  insure  strict  ob¬ 
servance  of  the  regulations.  The  federal  food  admin¬ 
istrators  will  take  such  action  as  they  deem  expedient 
in  the  case  of  minor  violations. 

Serious  violations  will  be  dealt  with  by  officials  in 
Washington,  who  are  empowered  to  revoke  licenses 
and  force  disloyal  food  handlers  out  of  business. 
Committee  to  Investigate  Milling  Industry. 

A  conference  was  recently  held  by  Mr.  Hoover  and 
the  Millers’  Committee  with  regard  to  complaints  from 
certain  sections  that  certain  millers  have  not  conformed 
to  the  Food  Administration  regulations  as  to  profits, 
particularly  in  the  sale  of  feeds. 

The  Food  Administrator  and  the  Millers’  Committee 
consider  that  the  patriotic  efforts  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  milling  trade  in  support  of  the  Government 
during  the  war  should  not  be  brought  into  discredit 
by  the  action  of  a  minority.  The  Millers’  Committee 
has,  therefore,  asked  that  a  complete  inquiry  should 
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be  made  into  the  conduct  of  the  milling  industry  under 
the  regulations.  President  Wilson  has  approved  the 
appointment  of  Dr.  Frank  W.  Taussig,  chairman  of 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  as  head  of  a 
committee  for  this  purpose.  Dr.  Taussig  will  have 
associated  with  him  a  representative  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  a  member  of  the  Food  Administra¬ 
tion,  a  representative  miller,  and  a  representative  pro¬ 
ducer.  The  Food  Administrator  is  also  referring  to 
the  committee  for  study  and  report  proposed  altera¬ 
tions  of  the  Alilling  Regulations  which  experience  has 
demonstrated  that  it  will  be  desirable  to  reconsider 
before  next  season. 

Amendments  and  Additions  to  Regulations  Govern¬ 
ing  Licensees  Manufacturing  Bakery  Products. 

The  most  important  changes,  all  of  them  made  neces¬ 
sary  by  the  short  supply  of  wheat  flour,  and  all  effec¬ 
tive  April  14,  are  as  follows : 

1.  Licensees  must  increase  the  substitute  content 
of  all  bread  and  rolls  beginning  x\pril  14. 

2.  Licensees  must  use  substitutes  in  all  bakery 


products  beginning  April  14,  as  follows: 

Per  Cent 

Class  I — Bread  and  rolls . ' . .  •  •  •  •  25 

Class  2 — Sweet  yeast  dough  goods .  33 

Class  3 — (a)  Crackers .  15 

Class  3 — (b)  Biscuits  (cookies)  and  ice  cream 

cones  .  33>^ 

Class  4 — (a)  Cakes  .  33j^ 

Class  4 — (b)  Pies  .  33Ej 

Class  4 — (c)  Fried  cakes . .  33T3 

Class  4 — (d)  Pastry .  ^3^3 

Class  5 — Batter  cakes,  \vaffies,  quick  breads  and 

Boston  brown  bread .  66^ 


3.  No  public  eating  place  may  serve  more  than  2 
ounces  of  bread  and  rolls  (Cilass  i)  or  4  ounces  of 
(]uick  breads  (Class  5)  to  any  one  person  at  any  one 
meal. 

4.  Bakers  are  permitted  to  bake  a  three-quarter- 
pound  loaf  of  bread  and  are  urged,  as  a  conservation 
measure,  to  introduce  it  and  pusb  its  sale. 

5.  The  use  of  the  words  “milk”  or  “cream”  on 
wrappers,  signs,  etc.,  is  no  longer  prohibited,  but  milk 
bread  must  still  be  sold  at  the  same  price  as  bread 
made  without  milk. 

6.  Class  5  now  includes  quick  breads  such  as  corn 
bread,  baking  powder  biscuits,  muffins,  etc.,  as  well  as 
Boston  brown  bread,  griddle  cakes  and  waffles.  Such 
breads  must  contain  66^  per  cent  of  substitutes. 
Bakers  are  urged  to  introduce  these  quick  breads  as  a 
wheat  saving  measure. 

No  Restriction  on  Sale  of  Small  Packages  of  Flour. 

The  Food  Administration  announced  on  April  4  that 
it  no  longer  prohibits  the  sale  of  flour  in  packages  con¬ 
taining  less  than  12  pounds.  In  order  to  make  it  easier 
for  the  housewife  to  comply  with  the  “fifty-fifty”  regu¬ 
lations  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  enable  her  to  pur¬ 
chase  flour  in  smaller  quantities.  Licensed  dealers  in 
flour  have  been  advised  that  they  may  market  several 
.sized  packages  weighing  less  than  12  pounds,  with  a 
2-pound  minimum. 

The  smaller  packages,  in  addition  to  making  it  un¬ 
necessary  for  the  housewife  to  purchase  wheat  sub¬ 
stitutes  in  large  quantities,  should  encourage  her  to 
reduce  wheat  consumption.  The  Food  Administration 
believes  that  a  person  having  only  a  small  quantity  in 
the  home  is  more  apt  to  receive  a  conservation  appeal 
in  a  receptive  mood  than  one  who  has  a  comparatively 
large  supply  on  hand. 
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Plenty  of  Substitutes  Now. 

According  to  an  estimate  made  public  by  the  I’ood 
Administration  following  a  canvass  of  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  the  actual  milling  output  of  corn  meal  increased 
from  3,000,000  barrels  in  October  to  nearly  6,000,000 
barrels  in  March.  The  estimated  maximum  capacity 
for  milling  corn  meal  in  the  United  States  mills  run¬ 
ning  twenty-four  hours  per  day,  thirty  days  per  month, 
exceeds  9,000,000  barrels  per  month,  an  increase  of 
200  per  cent  over  last  year. 

In  view  of  this  great  output,  Americans  are  now  in 
a  position  to  observe  total  abstinence  from  wheat  flour 
and  depend  wholly  on  corn  meal  and  other  corn  ]wod- 
ucts  as  their  source  of  breadstufifs.  Our  normal  con¬ 
sumption  of  wheat  flour  is  8,000,000  barrels  per  month. 

It  is  estimated  that  during  the  past  eighteen  months 
the  output  of  corn  flour  has  increased  500  per  cent. 
The  estimated  production  of  corn  flour  for  October 
and  for  March  is  placed  at  250,000  and  540,000  bar¬ 
rels,  respectively. 

There  is  now  enough  corn  meal  being  turned  out  to 
care  for  all  demands  in  the  United  States.  The  re- 
markahle  increase  in  output,  which  is  certain  to  be¬ 
come  greater  each  succeeding  month,  is  due  in  consid¬ 
erable  part  to  the  conversion  of  much  wheat-milling 
machinery  into  corn-milling  machinery. 

As  substitutes  for  wheat,  Americans  have  now  not 
only  sufficient  corn  foods  to  permit  them  to  abstain 
wholly  from  the  use  of  wheat  until  the  next  harvest, 
but  also  immense  quantities  of  potatoes  and  other  sub¬ 
stitutes  such  as  oats,  rice  and  barley. 

Combine  Substitutes. 

The  U.  S.  Food  Administration  is  recommending 
to  bakers  throughout  the  country  that  in  the  use  of 
wheat  substitutes  in  \’ictory  Ijread  they  employ  a 
combination  rather  than  rely  on  a  single  substitute. 
Substitutes  may  be  combined  in  various  ways  to  equal 
the  required  amount  of  substitutes,  and  some  of  these 
comhinations  have  been  found  to  make  a  better  quality 
bread  than  that  containing  only  one.  Some  mixtures 
of  corn  and  rice  have  been  found  to  work  better  than 
corn  alone,  and  potatoes  with  cereal  substitutes  make 
a  better  bread  than  potatoes  alone  as  a  substitute. 

The  Food  Administration  suggests  that  instead  of 
using  80  pounds  of  potatoes  and  80  pounds  of  wheat 
flour,  bakers  use  40  ])ounds  of  potatoes — which  minus 
the  water  content  equals  ten  pounds  of  substitute — 
and  ten  pounds  of  cornmeal  or  some  other  cereal  sub¬ 
stitute.  This  results  in  the  use  of  80  per  cent  of  wheat 
flour  and  the  required  twenty  per  cent  of  substitutes 
in  making  Victory  bread. 

Bakers  Organize  to  Make  Standard  Victory  Bread. 

The  National  Association  of  Master  Bakers  has 
appointed  a  technical  service  committee,  with  Win 
M.  Campbell,  of  Kansas  City,  as  its  chairman.  This 
committee  has  held  a  meeting  in  Chicago  and  com¬ 
pleted  an  organization  which  will  cover  every  state 
in  the  Union. 

Under  its  direction,  formulas  for  the  use  of  various 
kinds  of  cereals  as  substitutes  for  wheat  flour  are 
being  perfected  by  e.xperts  in  the  trade  and  will  be 
sent  to  the  presidents  of  state  associations  of  bakers 
and  to  the  section  leaders  of  the  national  association 
for  distribution  to  every  member  of  the  baking  trade. 
In  addition,  practical  demonstrations  of  the  best 
methods  of  baking  Victory  bread  will  be  given  in 
every  county  in  the  United  States. 


In  short,  the  technical  service  committee  proposes 
to  place  the  experience  of  the  ablest  bakers  of  the 
country  at  the  service  of  every  member  of  the  trade 
in  order  that  he  may  both  help  himself  and  the  Food 
Administration  by  producing  a  Victory  bread  that  will 
satisfy  the  most  exacting  taste. 

Macaroni  Manufacturers’  Wheat  Allov/ance. 

In  accordance  with  an  agreement  between  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  purchasing  departments  and  the  Lk  S. 
Food  Administration,  manufacturers  of  macaroni  and 
kindred  products  shall  be  allowed  such  excess  of 
wheat  flour  over  their  70  per  cent  allotment  as  is 
demanded  by  any  new  Army  and  Navy  contracts  over 
and  above  the  amounts  supj)lied  last  year  to  the  Army 
and  Navy.  That  is,  in  computing  this  excess,  the 
amount  of  wheat  flour  used  last  year  for  Army  and 
Navy  purposes  shall  first  be  deducted.  The  Food 
Administration,  however,  does  not  guarantee  to  any 
individual  manufacturer  that  wheat  flour  in  excess 
of  the  70  per  cent  allotment  will  be  provided. 

Wheat  for  Hard  Bread  and  Navy  Biscuit. 

In  accordance  with  an  agreement  between  the  Army 
and  Navy  purchasing  departments  and  the  U.  S.'Food 
Administration,  manufacturers  of  “Hard  Bread’’  and 
“Navy  Biscuit”  shall  be  allowed  such  excess  of  wheat 
flour  over  their  70  per  cent  allotment  as  is  demanded 
by  any  new  Army  and  Navy  contracts  over  and  above 
the  amounts  of  “Hard  Bread”  and  '‘Navy  Biscuit"  sup¬ 
plied  last  year  to  the  Army  and  Navy.  That  is,  com¬ 
puting  this  excess,  the  amount  of  wheat  flour  used 
last  year  for  “Hard  Bread”  and  “Navy  Biscuit”  for 
.‘\rmy  and  Navy  purposes  shall  first  be  deducted. 
Requisitioning  Wheat. 

No  general  order  requisitioning  wheat  has  been  sent 
out  by  the  Food  Administration.  The  various  State 
Food  Administrators  in  the  wheat  states  have  been 
instructed — in  order  to  enable  the  continuous  shipment 
of  wheat  to  the  Allies — to  appeal  to  farmers  in  the 
middle  and  southern  states,  that  they  should  market 
their  residue  of  wheat  after  seed  requirements  by  i\Iay 
I,  and  in  the  extreme  northern  states  by  May  15. 

The  attention  of  the  State  Administrators  has  been 
called  to  the  many  reports  from  loyal  farmers  of  Ger¬ 
man  famers  refusing  to  market  any  of  their  wheat. 
Administrators  have  been  asked  to  investigate  such 
cases  and  to  direct  such  persons  to  at  once  market  their 


I  render  expert  legal  assistance  in  obtaining  patents  to  protect 
inventions.  The  value  of  a  patent  depends  largely  upon  skill¬ 
ful  preparation  and  prosecution  of  the  application.  Information 
about  obtaining  patents  sent  on  request.  . 

R.  E.  BURNHAM 

Patent  and  Trade  Mark  Lawyer,  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Do  Business  by  Mail  ^ 

It*8  profitable,  'with  accurate  lists  of  prospects.  Our  catalogue 
coDtains  vital  information  on  Mail  Advertising.  Also  prices  and 
quantity  on  6,000  national  mailing  lists,  99%  guaranteed.  Such  as: 
War  Material  Mfrs.  Wealthy  Men  Fly  Paper  Mfrs* 

Cheese  Box  Mfrs.  Ice  Mfrs.  Foundries 

Shoe  Retailers  Doctors  Farmers 

i  Auto  Owners  Axle  Grease  Mfrs.  Fish  Hook  Mfra*  i 

^  Write  for  this  valuable  reference  book.  Also  prices  and  M 
samples  of  Fac-simile  Letters. 

Have  us  write  or  revise  your  Sales  Letters, 

Ross-Gould,  1009M  Olive  Street,  St.  Loai» 


Ross-Gould 

L.  is ’It'S  Si-.  Louis 
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E.  PRITCHARD 

Packer  and  Manufacmrer 
of  the  Finest 

“EDDYS” 

BRAND 

Canned  Foods, 

Jellies,  ^  Preserves, 

Plum  Pudding, 

Sauces,  Table  Delicacies, 

and 

PRIDE  OF  THE  FARM 
Tomato  Catsup 


Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

and  331  Spring  St.,  New  York 


THE  WHOLESOME 

BAKING  POWDER 


Worthy  of  the  highest  commend¬ 
ation  as  a  healthful,  efficient  and 
economical  leavening  agent. 

The  acid  ingredient  in  Rumford 
is  the  genuine  Prof,  Horsford’s 
phosphate  in  its  improved  form. 

It  restores  phosphatic  elements 
equivalent  to  those  which  fine 
wheat  fiour  loses  in  the  milling. 


A  Perfect  Baking  Powder. 


wheat.  No  publicity  will  be  given  to  individual  cases 
unless  they  should  refuse  this  specific  direction  and  it 
should  become  necessary  to  requisition  such  parcels 
on  behalf  of  the  Government. 

The  Food  Administration  Reports: 

Counties  in  the  northwestern  part  of  Oklahoma  are  vol¬ 
untarily  restricting  their  flour  allowance  to  two  pounds  per 
month  per  capita  and  all  residents  who  have  on  hand  more 
than  the  “patriotic  portion’’  are  turning  in  the  excess  for 
export  to  the  Allies. 

From  Houston,  Texas,  comes  the  report  that  flour  in  sack.s 
of  from  twelve  to  ninety-six-pound  capacity  is  being  re¬ 
turned  for  export. 

The  Federal  Food  Administrator  of  Indiana  wires  that  he 
has  asked  the  people  of  that  state  to  go  on  a  strictly  wheat¬ 
less  diet  until  next  harvest  and  that  they  will  comply  with 
the  request. 

The  women  of  Berkeley,  Calif.,  at  a  mass  meeting  called 
hy  the  local  unit  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense  pledged 
themselves  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  wheat  flour  and  w'heat 
products  in  their  homes. 

Many  citizens  of  Dublin,  Ga.,  answering  the  appeal,  have 
pledged  total  abstinence  from  wheat  until  harvest. 

Arkansas’  Response. 

A  substantial  answer  to  the  appeal  of  the  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration  against  hoarding  has  been  received  from  forty-two 
counties  in  Arkansas  where  2,511,800  pounds  of  flour  have 
already  been  returned  to  dealers  by  families  which  had  more 
than  the  “patriotic  portion.”  Sebastian  county  alone  returned 
2,350  barrels.  Reports  indicate  that  the  figures  will  be  greatly 
increased.  A  supplementary  telegram  to  the  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration  on  April  2  said  : 

“Jefferson  county  toda}^  turned  over  thirty  cars  of  flour. 
Ft.  Smith  reports  flour  to  fill  fifteen  cars,  with  more  being 
assured.  Other  cities  to  be  heard  from  will  give  flour  suffi¬ 
cient  to  total  sixty  cars  or  more.  Counties  throughout  the 
state  are  agreed  to  use  corn  meal  until  next  harvest.  People 
all  over  the  state  are  positively  rejoicing  at  this  opportunity 
to  render  service.  This  flour  represents  the  unanimous  co¬ 
operation  of  jobbers,  retailers  and  consumers  in  Arkansas.” 

The  merchants  who  received  the  returned  flour  are  said 
to  be  co-operating  heartily  in  re-purchases  but  in  some  in¬ 
stances  were  swamped  with  the  great  quantities  being  re¬ 
turned. 

This  concerted  action  on  the  part  of  consumers  in  Arkansas 
was  solely  in  response  to  an  appeal  from  the  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration,  based  on  the  growing  need  for  wheat  in  Europe.  In 
the  appeal,  the  Food  Administration  said  that  city  people 
having  more  than  24  pounds  or  country  people  having  more 
than  48  pounds  of  wheat  flour  would  be  unpatriotic  and 
would  hinder  America’s  prosecution  of  the  war.  The  two 
and  a  half  million  pounds  were  returned  within  two  weeks 
after  this  announcement  had  been  made.  The  Administra¬ 
tion  is  arranging  with  the  Wheat  Export  Company,  the  pur¬ 
chasers  for  the  Allies,  to  take  over  the  entire  results  of  this 
Arkansas  drive  for  immediate  shipment  to  Europe. 

Ohio  Won’t  Eat  Any. 

Total  abstainers’  clubs,  the  members  of  which  pledge 
themselves  to  refrain  from  the  use  of  wheat  absolutely,  are 
being  organized  in  Ohio. 

The  movement  started  in  Mt.  Gilead,  Morrow  County, 
following  a  meeting  at  which  the  pressing  need  of  wheat  for 
shipment  to  Europe  was  set  forth.  Those  at  the  meeting  at 
once  declared  that,  since  the  only  wheat  that  can  be  shipped 
up  to  the  next  harvest  is  that  which  Americans  save  out  of 
their  normal  consumption,  they  would  pledge  themselves  not 
to  eat  any  at  all.  Several  of  these  total  abstainers’  clubs 
have  already  been  organized,  and  the  movement  is  spreading. 

Grimes  County’s  Bit. 

No  wheat  flour  will  be  used  by  the  citizens  of  Grimes 
County,  Texas,  until  after  the  next  harvest,  according  to 
a  telegram  received  by  the  U.  S.  Eood  Administration. 
These  patriots  have  already  turned  over  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  cost,  one  car  of  wheat  flour  and  will  deliver  others 
now  in  transit.  These  cars  are  being  diverted  to  an  At¬ 
lantic  port  by  the  Wheat  E.xport  Company  and  the  Food 
Administration  for  immediate  shipment  to  the  Allies.  In 
appreciation  of  this  splendid  act  on  the  part  of  these  Texas 
citizens  the  following  telegram  was  sent  them: 

“We  compliment  the  citizens  of  Grimes  County  upon 
their  patriotism,  and  every  pound  of  wheat  flour  they  con¬ 
serve  will  go  to  our  Associates  in  the  War. 

(Signed)  “HOOVER.” 
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New  Brands 

of 

Oleomargarine 


and  Nut-ola  are  made  in  the  new  Armour  oleomargarine  factor}^ — the 
finest  and  most  sanitary  food  plant  in  the  World.  Both  are  produced  under  Gov¬ 
ernment  regulations. 


Contains 

Selected  fat  from  Government  inspected  beef 
and  pork. 

Highly  refined  vegetable  oils. 

Rich  pasteurized  milk. 

Salt. 


Nut-ola  Contains 

Oil  from  the  white  meat  of  the  cocoanut. 
Refined  peanut  oil. 

Rich  pasteurized  milk. 

Salt. 


AR  M  O  U  R  COM  PANY 


1398 


CHICAGO 


Meatless  Days  Suspended  for  a  Month, 

I  am  asking  the  State  Administrators  to  suspend 
the  meatless  days  for  the  next  thirty  days. 

The  very  much  over-normal  run  to  markets  of  hogs 
due  to  supplies  dammed  back,  during  the  winter 
months’  car  shortage,  still  continues  and  seems  likely 
to  go  on  for  another  thirty  days.  After  this  period 
the  seasonal  shortage  in  marketing  will  set  in. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  extent  of  our  domes¬ 
tic  storage  capacity,  the  limited  overseas  and  inland 
transportation  and  port  facilities  do  not  permit  of 
saving  and  moving  the  whole  of  this  temporary  and 
abnormal  surplus  to  the  Allies  for  use  when  this  heavy 
killing  season  has  passed.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
larger  and  cheaper  supplies  of  potatoes  and  the  larger 
supplies  of  milk,  together  with  these  further  relaxed 
restrictions  on  meat  so  that  some  portion  is  available 
each  day  should  facilitate  the  enlarged  saving  of  bread- 
stuffs  of  which  we  are  so  much  deficient  in  Allied 
needs. 

I  am  confident  that  this  holiday  will  not  be  taken 
advantage  of  by  the  producers  to  ask  more  than  a  fair 
price  and  fair  profit,  and  that  the  packers  and  retailers 
will  have  sense  enough  to  realize  that  this  is  not  to  be 
a  holiday  of  high  prices. 

Nor  should  the  consumer  take  this  announcement  as 
in  any  way  a  departure  from  the  general  principles  of 
conservation  of  all  foods  which  the  Eood  Administra¬ 
tion  preaches.  The  need  of  food  on  the  other  side  is 
greater  than  ever — the  need  of  economy  in  America 
greater  than  ever. 

Hebert  Hoover. 


Farmers  and  Live-stock  Men  Organize  to  Act  as  an 
Advisory  Committee, 

The  Advisory  Committee  of  24  citizens  representing 
agricultural  and  live-stock  interests  in  various  sections 
of  the  United  States,  recently  appointed  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Eood  Administrator, 
organized  in  Washington  March  28.  Ex-Gov.  Henry 
C.  Stuart,  of  Virginia,  had  previously  been  requested 
by  Secretary  Houston  and  Mr.  Hoover  to  act  as 
chairman. 

The  committee  immediately  began  a  series  of  con¬ 
ferences  with  Secretary  Houston,  Food  Administrator 
Hoover,  and  representatives  of  the  various  branches 
of  these  two  agencies.  The  members,  after  leaving 
Washington,  will  be  expected  to  keep  the  two  depart¬ 
ments  in  touch  with  local  conditions  and  will  reas¬ 
semble  on  call. 

The  committee,  it  is  expected,  can  render  important 
service  to  the  Government,  especially  in  two  ways : 
first,  coming  as  they  do  fresh  from  the  various  sections 
of  the  Union,  they  can  assist  the  government  agencies 
in  keeping  more  intimately  in  touch  with  production  / 
and  food  problems  throughout  the  nation  and  can  make 
suggestions  as  to  modifications  or  extensions  of  exist¬ 
ing  activities ;  and  second,  can  ascertain  definitely  and 
make  clear  to  the  persons  interested  in  their  respective 
districts  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  policies  of  these 
two  government  agencies  and  the  reasons  underlying 
the  various  actions  deemed  necessary. 

Secretary  Houston,  in  outlining  the  purposes  of  the 
advisory  group,  said,  in  part : 

“It  seemed  advisable  to  select  a  representative  group  of 
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VICTOR  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

New  York  CHICAGO  St.  Louis 

Largest  Manufacturers 


This  young  lady  smiles 
from  the  cover  of  the 
March  PRATTLER. 

She  knows  some  interest¬ 
ing  things  about  pure  vege¬ 
table  parchment  and  waxed 
paper  that  you  should  know. 

Vegetable  parchment  paper  is 
unexcelled  for  wrapping  moist 
and  greasy  foods  —  because  it 
never  lints,  does  jiot  fad  to 
pieces  and  “peals  off”  as  clean 
as  a  banana  skin. 

It  protects  foods  from  contamination,  being 
practically  •  water,  oil,  acid  and  air  proof. 
This  paper,  used  with  a  pasteboard  carton  and 
waxed  sealer,  makes  an  ideal  package  to  shve 
food  and  tin  cans. 


Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parchment 
Company 

Kalamazoo  _  -  -  Michigan 


era 


Drop  us  a  line. 


producers  who  could  come  to  Washington  from  time  to 
time  and  furnish  advice.  The  committee  is  to  be  an  advisory, 
and  not  an  executive,  body.  It  can  render  much  assistance 
in  ascertaining  clearly  and  definitely  the  purposes  and 
activities  of  the  Government  and  in  clearing  up  confusions 
that  exist  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  difficult  enough 
to  run  a  Government  like  ours  if  all  the  facts  are  adequately 
presented  to  the  people  and  properly  interpreted.  It  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  run  the  Government  satisfactorily  if  the 
people  get,  not  facts,  but  gossip — and  they  are  getting  a 
great  deal  of  gossip.  In  the  field  of  production  I  am 
especially  anxious  to  have  you  clearly  understand  what  the 
Department  is  doing  to  aid  in  dealing  with  the  seed  and 
farm-labor  situations  and  to  have  from  you  any  advice  as  to 
what  further  things  we  can  do  to  meet  any  difficulties  in  these 
two  directions.  The  executive  machinery  of  the  Department 
is  available  for  securing  and  supplying  requisite  information, 
and  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  those  in  charge  of  the  activities 
fully  present  matters  to  you.” 

Food  Administrator  Hoover,  after  discussing  prob¬ 
lems  relating  to  the  Food  Administration’s  functions 
regarding  price  fixing  and  control  and  distribution  of 
products,  said,  in  part : 

“All  war  is  an  economic  degeneration,  and  in  getting  down 
first  from  one  stage  of  degeneration  to  another  it  is  our 
business  in  our  particular  line  to  adjust  the  movement  down¬ 
ward  as  softly  as  w’e  can.  We  are  not  trying  to  correct 
industry  or  otherwise  to  lay,  any  permanent  foundations, 
but  merely  to  serve  the  exigencies  of  the  situation.  The 
incidents  of  w'ar  on  the  food  industries  as  a  whole  are 
probably  more  disturbing  than  on  any  other  type  of  industry. 
There  are  the  enormous  demand  for  increased  foods  and  the 
dislocation  of  shipping;  and  a  thousand  and  one  things  that 
have  happened  and  for  which  w'e  must  find  some  immediate 
solution — something  that  wull  do  for  the  moment.  There¬ 
fore,  our  aspect  and  our  dealings  are  nine  times  out  of  ten 
the  choice  of  the  lesser  evils,  and  that  conception  of  the 
work  is  the  thing  that  is  so  little  understood  generally 
throughout  our  country. 

“We  need,  above  all  things,  a  body  of  sane  and  stable  men 
who  will  consider  the  choices  that  are  forced  upon  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  various  lines  of  activities  and  advise  us  practically 
which  is  the  best  and  then  to  give  reassurance  to  the  country 
that  the  best  choice  has  been  made  and  to  explain  the  reason 
why  these  things  have  been  done.  There  is  such  a  mass 
of  misinformation  that  we  find  it  utterly  impossible  to  follow' 
it.  We  are  anxious  to  secure  a  background  of  stable  men 
who,  w'hen  they  have  agreed  with  us  on  a  line  of  policy,  will 
stand  to  it  and  assist  us  in  securing  the  confidence  that  it 
is  probably  the  only,  or  at  least  the  most  advisable,  thing 
to  do.” 

Further  Economy  in  Preparing  Meat  for  Sale  Is 
Proposed. 

A  comprehensive  program  calling  for  further  econo¬ 
my  in  the  slaughter,  dressing  and  sale  of  meat  is  being 
worked  out  by  the  Food  Administration  and  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  butchers  and  meat  dealers  appointed  by  the 
I'ood  Administration,  working  in  conjunction  Avith  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Husbandry  and  Office  of  [Markets, 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

Upon  the  findings  of  this  committee,  after  further 
conference  with  the  government  departments,  will  be 
based  a  report  to  be  furnished  the  trade  by  the  Food 
Administration.  It  is  expected  that  millions  of  pounds 
of  meat  products,  now  wasted  or  used  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  will  be  made  available  for  human  consumption 
as  a  result  of  the  committee's  work.  The  committee 
is  studying  all  jdiases  of  the  meat,  slaughter,  handling 
and  distributing  industries. 

The  committee  consists  of  John  E.  Kotal,  chairman, 
secretary  of  the  United  Master  Butchers’  Association 
of  America,  Chicago ;  J.  P.  Hetzler,  meat  butcher  and 
dealer,  Columbia,  Mo. ;  Fred  J.  Sinclair,  proprietor 
Butchers'  and  Stock  Groivers  Journal,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.;  Roy  Cohen,  president  National  Market  Co., 
Orange,  N.  J'. ;  J.  A.  Whitfield,  president  Old  Dutch 
[Market  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Jacob  Mayers,  presi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer  Butchers’  Advocate,  New  York 
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City ;  M.  R.  Scott,  meat  butcher  and  dealer,  Lynch¬ 
burg,  Va.  Mr.  Charles  Grismer,  national  president 
United  ^Master  Butchers'  Association,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
is  attending  the  sessions. 

New  Food  Administrator  for  Oklahoma. 

C.  B.  Ames,  of  Oklahoma  City,  has  been  appointed 
Federal  Food  Administrator  for  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Ames 
succeeds  Dr.  Stratton  D.  Brooks,  of  Norman,  Okla., 
who  found  it  necessary,  owing  to  the  stress  of  his 
duties  as  President  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma, 
to  resign. 

Mr.  Ames  is  a  lawyer,  and  is  indorsed  by  (governor 
M'illiams  and  many  citizens  of  the  state.  He  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Liberty  loan  committee  for  Oklahoma,  and 
is  recognized  as  one  of  Oklahoma’s  most  active  war 
workers. 

Financial  Report  of  the  Food  Administration. 

The  itemized  accounts  of  the  Food  Administration 
filed  with  the  Senate  and  House  on  March  30  show 
that  the  total  disbursements  out  of  the  Congressional 
appropriation  for  the  month  of  February  are  $148,- 
688.53  on  account  of  the  Food  Administration.  They 
also  show  that  out  of  the  $50,000,000  invested  by 
FTcle  Sam  in  the  Grain  Cor])oration  for  the  ])urchase 
and  sale  of  wheat,  flour,  beans,  etc.,  for  the  Allies  and 
the  Government,  and  others,  were  $105,922.75  for 
general  expenses,  $137,749.86  for  storage  and  insur¬ 
ance.  These  expenses,  however,  are  covered  by  the 
Grain  Cor])oration  on  the  small  differential  charged 
between  purchase  and  sale,  so  that  Lmcle  Sam  loses 
nothing  in  this  operation. 


The  total  disbursements  of  the  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  since  its  foundation  on  August  10,  1917,  to  Feb¬ 
ruary.  28th,  has  been,  for  salaries  and  expenses  under 
the  Congressional  appropriation,  $659,624.16. 

The  total  disbursements  on  the  conservation  cam¬ 
paign  provided'  by  the  President  out  of  Presidential 
funds  show  $743,605.13  since  the  lOth  of  August,  when 
the  Food  Act  was  ])assed,  and  $294,108.15  prior  to 
that  date. 

The  total  disbursements  of  the  Food  'Administration 
outside  of  the  $50,000,000  invested  in  the  Grain  Cor¬ 
poration  has,  therefore,  been  $1,697,337.41. 

The  above  includes  federal  expenses  of  the  48  dif¬ 
ferent  state  administrators,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico,  and  some  3,000  city 
and  county  administrators. 

The  Food  Administration  has  approximately  3,000 
volunteers,  giving  the  majority  of  their  time  to  the 
work  and  ap])roximately  2,340  paid  oflicials.  The  ex¬ 
penditure,  therefore,  up  to  date,  amounts  to  less  than 
$320  per  person  actively  at  work  for  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

No  Salt  Shortage. 

The  rumor  that  the  United  States  some  time  ago 
was  threatened  with  a  famine  in  salt  was  baseless, 
according  to  a  report  on  the  technology  of  salt-making 
in  the  United  States,  just  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
I\Iines,  Department  of  the  Interior.  W.  C.  Phalen, 
mineral  technologist,  the  author  of  the  bulletin,  re¬ 
views  the  industry  and  draws  certain  conclusions  from 
visits  to  the  operating  plants  in  the  United  States.  One 
of  these  conclusions  is  that  there  is  an  e.xcess  of  plant 
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Gives  better  satisfaction  than  75  per  cent  of 
butter  used.  Cost  one=third  less.  Try  it 
and  be  convinced.  Order  a  package  from 
your  dealer. 

Churned  by 

WM.  J.  MOXLEY,  Inc.,  Chicago 


capacity  as  compared  with  domestic  recpiirements. 

Mr.  Phalen  says : 

“The  consensus  of  opinion  seemed  to  be  that  much  more 
salt  was  being  produced  than  could  be  marketed,  estimates 
of  over  production  ranging  from  25  to  50  per  cent.  The  facts 
that  large  up-to-date  plants  were  not  working  at  full  capacity, 
that  others  were  working  at  half  time  or  half  capacity,  and 
that  others  were  either  temporarily  or  permanently  closed 
are  significant  to  those  planning  to  enter  the  salt  ljusiness. 
These  statements,  of  course,  apply  to  the  normal  conditions 
which  obtained  before  the  war. 

“The  keenness  of  competition  in  the  salt  industry  prevents 
tying  up  large  stocks  and  cornering  the  market,  which  is 
further  prevented  by  the  great  abundance  of  this  natural 
commodity,  its  widespread  distribution  and  the  fact  that  its 
production  is  not  restricted  to  a  few  manufacturers,  but  is 
in  the  hands  of  many  independent  producers.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  a  scarcity  of  salt  in  any  part  of  the  United 
States  is  due  not  to  a  possible  shortage  of  the  original  supply 
of  salt  itself,  but  to  other  factors  entering  into  the  salt 
indnstr\",  such  as  shortage  of  labor,  fuel  and  difficulties  in 
transportation. 

“The  importance  of  the  industry  needs  no  comment.  The 
domestic  output  in  the  United  States  in  1910  was  nearly 
0,400,000  short  tons,  and  it  is  estimate4  that  in  1917  it  will 
be  nearly  0,950,000  short  tons.  The  industry  is  scattered 
over  fourteen  states,  distributed  from  coast  to  coast  and 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf.  The  low  value  of  the 
commodity  has  prevented  its  transportation  to  considerable 
distances,  except  where  local  prejudice  has  favored  a  certain 
brand.  This  competition  has  led  to  loss. 

“The  United  States  has  produced  in  recent  years  very 
nearly  all  the  salt  it  has  consumed.  The  small  importations, 
usually  not  more  than  two  or  three  per  cent  of  the  total  con¬ 
sumption,  have  come  to  the  .Atlantic  seaboard.  This  illus¬ 
trates  how,  in  the  case  of  a  low-priced  and  abundant  com¬ 
modity,  freight  rates  regulate  distribution  and  competition, 
not  only  among  domestic  producers,  but  from  foreign  sources 
as  well. 

“The  rapid  deterioration  of  equipment  is  another  item  in 
the  salt  business  w'hich  has  received  consideration  in  the 
report.  The  wear  and  tear  on  all  salt-making  machinery  is 
heavy.  If  a  plant  is  allowed  to  remain  idle  for  any  consid¬ 
erable  length  of  time,  it  is  w'ell-nigh  ruined.  For  this  reason 
it  may  often  he  cheaper  to  make  salt  for  a  season  without 
profit  than  to  shut  down.  In  figuring  costs  and  basing  selling 
prices  on  them,  some  producers  have  not  provided  for  the 
rapid  deterioration  of  plant,  and  this,  together  with  over 
production,  has  caused  losses  among  salt  manufacturers  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  decade.” 

Blackstrap  Molasses  Price  to  Be  Restricted. 

The  United  States  Eood  Administration,  after  an 
investigation  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  blackstrap 
molasses,  has  determined  that  any  sale  of  imported 
blackstrap  molasses  or  blackstrap  molasses  produced 
in  the  United  States  from  imported  sugar  cane  at  a 
price  of  more  than  i8  cents  a  gallon  will  return  the 
owner  an  unjust  and  unreasonable  profit,  and  every 
such  sale  will  be  scrutinized  carefully  with  the  view 
to  the  revocation  of  the  license  of  the  offending  seller. 

Blackstrap  molasses  is  a  by-product  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  sugar,  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
over  1,700,000  tons  of  feeding  stuffs  annually  in  the 
United  .States.  The  foregoing  announcement  will  pre¬ 
vent  profiteering  in  this  essential  commodity,  and  will 
insure  a  supply  of  this  feed  ingredient  at  a  reasonable 
price. 

The  price  of  18  cents  refers  to  the  price  in  tank 
cars  at  seaboard  points,  or  at  the  point  of  origin  carry¬ 
ing  the  same  freight  rate. 

Food  Administration  Corrects  Misunderstanding. 

The  Food  Administration  has  announced: 

Some  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  tomato 
growers  has  resulted  from  a  circular  recently  issued 
by  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration  conveying  to  tomato 
canners  an  announcement  from  the  Army  and  the 
Navy.  The  import  of  this  bulletin  was  that  the  Army 
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and  the  Navy  were  ready  to  receive  tenders  from 
canners  for  canned  tomatoes,  based  on  stated  prices 
per  ton  for  raw  tomatoes.  No  canner  was  required  to 
bid  and  no  limitation  was  made  on  the  price  per  ton 
which  any  one  might  ask  for  his  tomatoes,  but  the 
announcement  was  simply  that  if  the  canners  wished 
they  might  make  an  offer  to  the  Army  and  the  Navy 
on  the  basis  mentioned. 

The  Food  Administration  has  no  power  and  no 
desire  to  fix  the  price  of  tomatoes. 

Instructions  Regarding  Storage  of  Flours  and 
Meals. 

If  not  properly  cared  for,  hot  weather  frequently 
produces  spoilage  in  certain  flours  and  meals,  especially 
those  which  contain  a  high  percentage  of  fats,  mois¬ 
ture  or  the  outer  coatings  of  the  grain.  To  prevent 
such  losses,  particularly  at  this  time  when  bread  stuffs 
are  so  essential  to  ourselves  and  the  Allies,  the  follow¬ 
ing  instructions  for  the  storing  of  these  flours  and 
meals  are  given  by  the  Baking  Division  of  the  Food 
Administration : 

Flours  and  meals  should  be  stored  in  cool,  dry,  well- 
ventilated  places :  warehouses  should  be  whitewashed  and 
swept  clean  before  these  products  are  placed  therein ;  large 
supplies  should  not  be  accumulated.  If  too  large  a  stock  is 
on  hand,  it  should  be  reduced  and  the  flours  and  meals  in 
'  question  should  be  consumed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Flours  and  meals  which  contain  the  outer  bran  coatings 
and  germ  of  the  grain  will  not  keep  so  well  as  when  these 
are  removed.  Whole-wheat  flour  sterilized  in  the  process 
'  of  manufacture  will  keep  much  longer  than  the  ordinary 
whole-wheat  product.  Corn  meal  and  corn  flour  made  from 
kiln-dried  corn,  and  which  have  the  germ  removed,  will  keep 
better  than  the  same  products  made  from  corn  which  has 
I  not  been  so  dried  and  degerminated. 


Special  care  should  be  taken  of  the  following  products 
and  these  should  be  kept  moving  or  be  used  as  soon  as  prac¬ 
ticable  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the 
warehouse— bran,  shorts,  and  middlings,  corn  products  con¬ 
taining  the  outer  coating  and  germ,  such  as  so-called  water- 
ground  corn  meal  and  grits,  etc.,  oats  and  oat  meals,  graham 
and  whole-wheat  flours,  rye  flour,  barlev  flour,  peanut  meal, 
soya  bean  meal. 

Care  should  also  be  taken  of  potatoes  as  they  will  rot 
and  begin  to  sprout  in  warm  weather.  If  the  potatoes  begin 
to  sprout,  it  is  ■well  to  go  over  them  and  remove  the  sprouts, 
which  may  easily  be  done  by  rubbing,  the  clean  potatoes 
being  transferred  into  new  containers,  or  by  shoveling  them 
over  inclines  made  of  three-quarter  inch  wire  screening. 
This  should  have  sufflcient  pitch  to  permit  the  potatoes  to 
roll  into  another  bin.  At  the  same  time,  any  potatoes  which 
have  rotted  may  be  removed. 

To  prevent  flours  and  meals  becoming  infested  with  wee¬ 
vils  the  outside  of  bags  containing  them  should  be  kept 
clean  and  swept  often.  All  sweepings  from  warehouses 
should  be  collected  and  removed  or  burned  as  these  contain 
most  of  the  adult  insects,  larva  and  eggs.  Sacks  containing 
flours  should  be  kept  in  good  repair  as  this  will  prevent  the 
insects  from  entering  the  bags.  Weevils  and  other  insects 
will  not  push  their  way  through  even  the  thinnest  cotton 
bagging. 

Care  should  be  taken  in  storing  bags  of  flours  and  meals 
to  have  sufficient  space  between  the  tiers  to  allow  abundant 
ventilation  and  to  raise  the  bags  sufficiently  from  the  floor 
to  exclude  rats,  mice,  and  insects;  also  to  permit  cleaning 
of  the  floors  without  the  necessity  of  transferring  the  products 
from  one  part  of  the  warehouse  to  another.  Insecticides 
must  not  be  used  on  products  which  are  to  be  consumed  for 
food  except  by  experts  trained  in  their  use. 

Glass  Found  in  Food  in  But  One  Case  Out  of  200 
Reported  and  Investigated. 

The  frequent  and  widespread  publication  of  state¬ 
ments  concerning  the  presence  of  ground  glass  in  food¬ 
stuffs  has  led  the  Committee  on  Public  Information 
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Food  saving  must 
begin  with  buying 
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The  Housewives  of  America  are  the  army  behind 
the  army.  They  are  trying  to  do  the  greatest 
work  ever  done  in  any  war  by  women — to  save 
food  every  day  that  our  armies  may  be  fed  and  our 
victories  may  be  won. 


The  problem  of  the  house¬ 
wife  is  not  simple.  She  can 
and  does  observe  meatless 
and  wheatless  days,  and  she 
can  and  does  cut  down  on  the 
qiuntity  of  food  used.  She 
will  not  waste  food. 

But  she  is  entitled  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  against  waste  in  buy¬ 
ing;  she  is  entitled  to  organ¬ 
ized  co-operation  that  will 
supply  her  home  with  food 
products  which  will  make 
real  saving  possible. 

Our  institution  is  organized 
today  to  give  the  housewife 
just  that  help.  Every  Wilson 
food  product  is  selected,  han¬ 
dled  and  prepared  with  the 
respect  due  that  which  is  to 
be  served  in  your  home.  It  is 
satisfactory  and  economical. 


More  than  that,  we  can  give 
you  personal  advice  and  sug¬ 
gestions — tell  you  how  to  buy 
economically,  how  to  cook 
economically — how  tosauein 
the  kitchen  and  on  your  table. 

Write  me  and  ask  for  the 
information  you  wish.  There 
is  nothing  more  important  in 
our  service  to  our  country 
than  to  help  you  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  you  give  it  in  your  home. 
Our  Institution  is  the  Intelli¬ 
gence  Department  of  the 
Army  Behind  the  Army,  and 
our  facilities  are  cheerfully 
and  willingly  at  your  com¬ 
mand. 

Fresidtnt,  iVifgon  A  Co* 


"TheWilsonLay 
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BUY 

WARD’S 

FOOD  CONSERVATION 
VICTORY  BREADS 

CAPITOL  CORN  OATEN-LOAF 

DEFENDER  BRAN  ROMANY  RYE 

WHEATHEART 

True  wheat  saving  loaves,  palatable 
and  nutritious.  Ward  experience, 
skill  and  scientific  baking  methods 
guarantee  their  quality. 

WARD  BAKING  COMPANY 

BAKKKIES  IN 

New  York  Newark  Providence  Cleveland 

Brooklyn  Boston  Pittsburgli  Chicago 


to  inquire  into  the  authenticity  of  these  reports.  It 
has  been  advised  by  the  Food  Administration  that 
thorough  investigations  of  more  than  200  of  the  cases 
has  disclosed  only  one  instance  in  which  ground  glass 
was  found  in  the  foodstuffs  inspected. 

The  case  in  which  glass  was  found  occurred  ..t  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.  A  baker  in  that  town  had  had  trouble 
with  his  employes,  one  of  whom,  desiring  to  destroy 
his  employer’s  business,  had  filled  with  glass  a  loaf 
of  bread  which  was  to  be  delivered  to  an  orphanage. 
When  the  bread  was  served  to  the  inmates  of  the 
institution  several  of  them  suffered  lacerations  of  their 
lips.  No  more  serious  injuries  resulted.  The  case 
was  given  premature  publicity,  the  baker  being  accused 
of  being  a  German  agent,  with  the  result  that  he  had 
to  retire  from  business. 

Maj.  James  Miles,  head  of  that  bureau  of  the  Food 
Administration  which  has  directed  the  investigations, 
has  personally  conducted  10  inquiries  in  and  within  the 
vicinity  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  at  his  behest 
the  Secret  Service  has  made  the  other  investigations 
reported  to  the  Food  Adminstration.  Other  intelli¬ 
gence  services  of  the  Federal  Government  have  also 
made  numerous  investigations  of  reports  that  were 
brought  in  the  first  instance  to  their  attention.  These 
latter  inquiries  have  proved  the  reports  to  be  prac¬ 
tically  as  groundless  as  those  investigated  by  the  Food 
Administration.  In  a  few  cases  glass  and  other  foreign 
substances  were  found  in  the  coarser  foodstuffs,  but 
the  presence  of  these  foreign  substances  was  patently 
attributed  to  careless  milling  rather  than  to  design. 

Replying  to  a  letter  relating  to  one  of  the  most  recent 
cases  reported  to  the  Food  Administration,  Maj.  Miles 
wrote  the  following  letter  : 

April  3,  1918, 

Mr.  A.  E.  Vinson, 

Ehiiversity  of  Arizona, 

Tucson,  Ariz. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  March  28  addressed  to  Mr. 
Hoover  has  been  referred  to  me.  I  desire  to  thank  you 
very  much  for  the  information  contained  therein. 

We  have  followed  the  elusive  ground-glass  story  from 
Maine  to  California  and  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  for  the 
past  four  months.  War  Intelligence,  Navy  Intelligence,  and 
the  Department  of  Justice  are  doing  the  same,  and  in  the 
thousands  of  cases  that  have  been  reported  we  have  found 
but  one  genuine  case  of  deliberate  intent  in  putting  ground 
glass  in  food.  This  case  was  where  .r  disgruntled  employee 
of  a  bakery  in  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  placed  glass  in  one  loaf 
of  bread.  This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of, injuring  the 
business  of  the  baker,  and  succeeded  so  well  that  the  baker 
is  out  of  business,  due  to  untimely  juiblicity. 

Yours  Awry  truly, 

U.  S.  Food  Administr.atidn. 

The  Food  Administration  has  endeavored  to  impress 
upon  the  public  and  the  press  of  the  country  the  evil 
results  of  premature  publicity  given  to  reports  of  the 
presence  of  glass  in  food.  Publication  of  the  reports 
before  opportunity  is  afforded  for  investigation  serves 
to  create  a  condition  of  hysteria  in  households  and  does 
irreparable  damage  to  the  food  producers  and  handlers 
AAdiose  products  are  attacked. 


BUNTEp?“‘es;  COCOA 

Carefully  selected  Cocoa  Beans  manufactured  into  cocoa 
by  the  Bunte  Dutch  Process  make  Bunte’s  the  utmost 
in  Cocoa  goodness. 

BUNTE  BROTHERS  Established  1876  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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What  You,  Mr.  Dealer, 
Must  Appreciate  About  Coca- 
Cola’s  Restricted  Output  • 

The  reason  why  you  do  not  get  your  full  supply  of  Coca-Cola 
will  appeal  to  your  patriotism.  To  save  materials  for  war 
use,  Coca-Cola’s  output  is  restricted  by  the  Government. 
The  Coca-Cola  Company  is  proud  to  do  its  full  part  in  con¬ 
servation,  and  at  the  same  time  is  endeavoring  to  help  the 
Government  in  preserving  industry. 

Please  recognize  that  we  are  making  every  effort  to  supply 
you  with  the  utmost  quantity  in  strict  accordance  with  offi¬ 
cial  regulations.  Please  appreciate  that  your  difficulties  are 
ours  — •  and  ours  are  multiplied  by  the  number  of  our  friends 
and  dealers  throughout  the  country,  whose  business  it  is  our 
object  to  strengthen  and  maintain. 

• 

It  is  important  for  you  to  realize  that  every  ounce  of  Coca- 
Cola  we  are  manufacturing  and  distributing  to  you,  every 
glass  you  sell  over  your  counter,  is  in  effect  legalized — allowed 
and  authorized  by  Mr.  Hoover  and  the  Food  Administration 
after  full  compliance  with  their  purposes.  Coca-Cola  repre¬ 
sents  a  product  that  loyal  dealers  may  be  proud  to  offer. 

Order  from  your  regular  jobber  and  we  will  go  the  limit 
to  meet  your  demands  and  at  the  same  time  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  our  Government  and  yours. 

When  authorized  Coca-Cola  is  called  for,  give  your  customer 
the  genuine.  If  you  are  out  of  Coca-Cola  for  the  minute, 
don’t  offer  an  imitation  which  has  not  loyally  done  its  part  in 
conservation,  but  which  is  trying  to  take  advantage  of  our 
restricted  output  to  pass  itself  off  as  a  substitute. 

To  stand  by  loyal  business,  defend  honest  products,  and  pro¬ 
tect  the  public  against  deception — these  are  not  only  duties 
of  patriotism,  fair  play  and  conscience,  but  they  are  character- 
principles  of  good  business,  and  the  only  principles  that  pay 
in  the  long  run. 

The  Coca-Cola  Company 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Expert  Advice  for  Millers  in.  Conversion  of  Machin¬ 
ery. 

The  United  States  Food  Administration  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  mechanical  department  in  connection  with  its 
Milling  Division  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  millers 
along  technical  lines  in  converting  or  setting  up  mills 
for  grinding  barley,  rye,  and  corn.  This  is  to  assist 
in  the  movement  for  wheat  saving  in  the  United  States 
through  the  increased  consumption  of  other  cereals. 

J.  H.  Hammill,  vice-president  and  treasurer  of  the 
Strong-Scott  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  Minneapolis,  has 
joined  the  Food  Administration  as  manager  of  the 
new  department.  He  will  take  care  of  all  inquiries 
from  millers  who  wish  to  convert  their  wheat-milling 
equipment  to  the  handling  of  substitute  cereals  and 
will  also  assist  them  in  regard  to  milling  a  larger  per¬ 
centage  of  the  wheat  grains  into  flour. 

The  Mechanical  Division  will  be  prepared  to  furnish 
milling  diagrams  for  wheat,  rye,  or  barley,  and  to 
show  such  changes  as  will  be  required  to  convert  a 
wheat  mill  to  the  manufacture  of  either  rye  or  barley 
flour. 

Millers  are  encouraged  to  correspond  with  Mr. 
Hammill  at  74  Broadway,  New  York,  where  he  will 
have  his  office  with  the  Food  Administration  Milling 
Division,  and  to  submit  to  him  any  technical  problems. 
A  circular  will  be  forwarded  to  all  mills  in  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  specifying  clearly  the  information  concern¬ 
ing  their  present  equipment  which  Mr.  Hammill  must 
have  in  order  to  assist  them  intelligently. 

Cornmeal  from  the  South  by  Steamer  to  New  York. 

In  a  typical  American  fashion,  one  of  the  largest 
milling  and  distributing  Arms  in  New  York  is  solving 
the  difficult  problem  of  food  transportation.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  President’s  proclamation  of  January  27,  urging 
the  use  of  other  cereals  in  place  of  flour,  this  firm 
placed  an  order  in  the  South  for  40,000  barrels  of 
cornmeal.  Instead  of  having  this  shipped  by  rail,  it 
was  recjuested  that  the  cargo  be  placed  upon  a  coast¬ 
wise  steamer,  and  the  cornmeal  is  now  on  its  way  to 
New  York. 

This  firm,  which  is  loyally  supporting  the  Food 
Administration,  comes  forth  with  the  suggestion  that 
firms  in  cities  north  of  the  Mason-Dixon  line  and  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  can  assist  in  relieving  freight 
congestion  by  following  similar  plans.  Rice  flour  and 
other  products  can  now  be  shipped  from  New  Orleans 
to  New  York  by  sea  at  a  saving  of  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  freight  charges,  and  the  time  consumed 
should  not  exceed  five  or  six  days. 

Due  to  the  freight  congestion  in  the  East,  it  is  likely 
that  shijnnents  made  by  sea  will  reach  their  destina¬ 
tion  in  the  North  Atlantic  states  in  less  time  than  would 
lie  required  for  shipments  bv  rail.  The  Food  Admin¬ 
istration  is  ready  to  assist  food  merchants  in  making 
this  means  of  transportation  available. 

Laboratory  for  Testing  War-Time  Recipes. 

An  experimental  laliorator}'  has  been  e.stablished  in  which 
renresentatives  of  the  Food  Administration  will  co-operate 
with  those  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  standardizing 
war-time  recipes  and  putting  them  out  in  the  form  in  which 
they  will  be  most  useful.  A  small  building  near  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  will  house  the  new  “kitchen.”  Recipes 
from  all  over  the  country  will  he  tried  and  their  nutritive 
values  thoroughh'  tested.  The  work  is  in  line  with  the 
laboratory  work  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  doing  in  testing  the  nutritive  value  of  foods.  Repre- 
.<^entatives  of  the  Food  Administration  are:  Miss  Elizabeth 
C.  Sprague,  Miss  Harriet  Edgworth  and  Miss  Ethel  Loflin. 
Those  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  are:  Miss  Jean 
Mackinnon,  Miss  Eoster,  and  Mrs.  Eannie  Yeatman. 


THE  COLUMBUS  LABORATORIES 


SI  N.  State  Street 


CHICAGO,  ILL 


DEPARTMENTS:  Food,  Commercial,  Medical,  Milline  and  Bakine, 
Eipert  Staff  of  Consultants.  Court  and  Medico-Legal  Work. 


The  Fraser  Laboratories 

Analytical  Department,  Fraser  &  Co* 

50  East  4l8t  St.  (Chemists  Building),  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Analyses  of  Foods,  Drugs,  Water  and  Industrial  Products, 
Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Examinations. 
Investigations  to  Improve  Processes.  Sanitary  Survey .s. 


Joseph  A.  Deghu^e,  Ph.  D. 
Harry  E. 


Herbert  D.  Pease,  M.  D. 
Frederic  D.  Bell 


Bramley 

LEDERLE  LABORATORIES 

39-41  West  38th  Street,  New  York  City 

Sanitary,  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Investigations.  Examinations 
of  Foods,  Drugs,  Water  and  Disinfectants. 


GLENN  H.  PICKARD 

Chemical  Engineer 

111  W.  Monroe  St.  Chicago,  Ill. 

Consultant  in  the  Design  and  Operation  of  Plants  for 
the  Manufacture,  Refining  and  Use- of  Vegetable  Oils. 


The  Sanitation  and  Hygiene  Institute 

7  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 

Specialists  in  Food  Regulations  and  Standards.  In¬ 
vestigations  to  improve  Processes.  Laboratory 
Examinations  and  Sanitary  Surveys. 

Russell  Raynor  Benjamin  Jurist 


SOMETHING  NEW 

SAMPLES  GRATIS 
GRANULATED  BORIC  ACID 

Will  dissolve  more  readily  than  any  form  hitherto 
introduced.  When  ordering,  specify 

20  MULE  TEAM  GRANULATED  BORIC  ACID 

u.  s.  p. 

PACIFIC  COAST  BORAX  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Oakland 


p'PRlCEs 

EXTRACT 

OF  TRUK 

YANJLLA 

lUTURAL  Ht^FUVOS 

niiv*i*  S*  0«4n, 

Cm.*.  W., 


PRia  FUVOPIIIG  EXTRACT  ca 

CHICAttO.U&A. 
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DR.PIIICE’$VANILLA 

Is  Made  From  the 

Finest  Mexican  Vanilla  Beans 

The  same  high  quality  is  found  in  Price’s 

Lemon,  Orange,  Raspberry  and  Strawberry 
PURE  FRUIT  EXTRACTS 

Price  Flavoring  Extract  Co. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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OUR  BOYS  IN  KHAKI 

are  being  supplied  with 

DRYVENTOR  DEHYDRATED 

FOOD  PRODUCTS 


Because  our  Government  knows  the  remarkable  accom¬ 
plishments  of  dehydration  by  the  Dryventor  System.  A 
product  equal  or  superior  to  the  fresh  fruit  or  vegetable, 
from  which  it  is  made,  rendered  imperishable  by  the  removal 
of  its  free  water  content,  reduced,  in  bulk  from  40  to  60%, 
and  in  weight  from  60  to  90%. 

The  Dryventor  preserves  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables  in¬ 
definitely,  secures  the  grower,  the  merchant  and  the  con¬ 
sumer,  against  loss  by  decay,  and  reduces  the  costs  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  marketing. 

The  Dryventor  is  the  only  automatic  system  of  dehydration 
— developed  during  ten  years  of  constant  experimentation  in 
plants  built  for  actual  commercial  production.  ^ 

A  two  compartment  Dryventor,  with  its  complement  of  con¬ 
veying  and  preparation  machinery,  is  in  daily  operation  at 
our  Food  Laboratory  in  Chicago. 

We  are  designing  and  building  complete 

DRYVENTOR  PLANTS 

In  the  shortest  time  consistent  with  thoroughness 


BULLETIN  UPON  REQUEST 


DRYING  SYSTEMS,  Inc. 


322  Michigan  Avenue 


Chicago,  111. 
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BON  BON 

The  Original  Alum  Baking  Powder 

Never  surpassed  in  wholesomeness,  leavening  or  keeping 
qualities.  Immense  output.  Low  price. 

J.  C.  Grant  Chemical  Co.,  E.  St.  Louis,  Ill. 

Illinois  Vinegar  Mfg.  Company 

19th  AND  ROCKWELL  STREETS 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

DISTILLED  VINEGAR 


Canned  Salmon 

AI.L  GRADES  ALL  SIZES 

Largest  Distributors 
in  the  World 

KELLEY-  CLARKE  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Did  You  Like  This  Copy  of 
The  American  Food  Journal? 

If  so,  and  you  are  not 
already  a  subscriber, 
send  the  publisher  your 
check  for  $1.50  and 
join  the  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  ranks  of  those  who 
believe  in  “good,  whole¬ 
some  food  and  lots  of  it.” 

The  American  Food  Journal 

15  South  Market  Street,  Chicago 


Garbage-Utilization  Bulletin. 

A  20-page  liulletin  on  "Garbage  Utilization,”  with  par¬ 
ticular  reference  to  utilization  by  feeding,  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Garbage  Division  of  the  Food  Administration, 
and  is  available  in  printed  form.  The  purpose  of  the 
Garbage  LTilization  Division  is  to  urge  saving  of  such 
waste  food  products  as  are  unsuited  for  human  consump¬ 
tion  to  increase  the  meat  supply,  and  the  production  of 
edible  fats  and  fertilizer  materials.  Twenty  odd  billion 
pounds  of  garbage  are  produced  in  this  country  yearly  and 
the  garbage  pail  is  one  of  our  most  expensive  luxuries. 
“Put  less  garbage  in  the  pail  and  take  more  out”  is  the 
conservation  idea,  and  in  this  bulletin  a  sufficient  descrip¬ 
tion  is  given  of  different  methods  of  collection,  and  utiliza¬ 
tion  both  by  reduction  and  feeding  to  hogs,  with  emphasis 
upon  the  latter  method  as  being  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
hundreds  of  communities  which  lack  modern  reduction 
plants,  and  may  use  feeding  as  an  immediate  conservation 
measure  for  war  purposes  pending  the  installation  of  a 
reduction  plant. 

Bread  Without  Sugar. 

A  method  of  making  liread  without  either  sugar  or 
malt  has  been  worked  out  by  the  Ismert-Hincke  Mill¬ 
ing  Co.,  of  Kansas  City,  and  is  presented  to  the  public 
for  the  good  of  the  baking  industry.  This  process 
uses  germ  middlings,  which  are  ordinarily  sold  for 
live-stock  food.  Seven  jiotinds  of  germ  middlings  are 
weighed  out  for  use  with  loo  pounds  of  flour,  placed 
in  a  vessel,  and  scalded  with  water.  After  it  has  stood 
for  a  short  time  the  residuum  is  strained  out,  and  the 
water  used  in  making  up  the  dough,  adding  as  much 
more  water  as  is  necessary.  Sponge  made  in  this  way 
without  the  use  of  either  sugar  or  malt  shows  an  in¬ 
creased  expansion  with  a  loaf  of  fine  texture  and  ex¬ 
ceptional  flavor,  a  trifle  whiter  than  when  sugar  is  used 
in  baking.  The  ])rocess  has  been  prefected  in  the  mill¬ 
ing  company’s  laboratory,  and  is  now  being  applied 
commercially  by  the  Campbell  Bakery,  of  Kansas  City. 
Another  process  consists  in  taking  5  per  cent  of  the 
flour  to  be  used  in  the  bread  batch  and  letting  it  stand 
in  five  times  its  volume  of  water,  for  several  hours, 
at  a  uniform  temperature  of  150°.  This  makes  sugar 
unnecessary,  but  does  not  dispense  with  the  desirability 
of  using  malt. 


Compact  Meat  Shipments, 

.Space  on  the  refrigerator  ships  carrying  mutton 
and  beef  from  Australia  to  England  is  now  so  valu¬ 
able,  according  to  The  Meat  Trade,  that  careful  study 
has  been  made  of  shipping  methods  which  will  in¬ 
crease  the  tonnage  that  can  be  carried  in  a  given  area, 
and  with  such  success  that  gains  of  33  per  cent  are 
reported.  Frozen  mutton  for  in.stance,  is  placed  in 
refrigerators  and  chilled  for  24  hours;  then  the  car¬ 
cass  is  cut  in  two  pieces  across  the  loin,  the  trunk- 
falling  to  the  floor  and  remaining  in  an  upright  posi¬ 
tion.  The  hind  portion  is  then  put  sideways,  legs 
down,  into  the  trunk,  and  frozen  in  the  upright  posi¬ 
tion.  Mutton  treated  in  this  way  makes  it  possible  to 
ship  26  per  cent  more  weight  in  given  space  than 
where  whole  carcasses  are  loaded.  Beef  carcasses  are 
treated  by  removing  th,e  shank  bone  at  the  stifle  joint 
with  meat  adhering.  The  shank  is  then  boned  and  the 
boneless  meat  obtained  therefrom  is  placed  in  the 
flank  and  sewn  to  the  carcass.  Another  method  is  to 
bone  the  shank  out  from  the  stifle  without  cutting 
the  meat  from  the  quarter  and  sewing  the  meat  up 
into  the  space  left  by  the  removed  bone.  Further 
economies  in  shipping  space  are  secured  by  freezing 
boneless  meat  and  beef  sundries  in  molds  of  uniform 
size  after  chilling.  Such  methods  might  be  adapted 
to  our  railroad  shipments  of  meat 
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Fleischmann’s  Yeast 

and  War  Flours 
make  excellent 

Conservation  Bread 


Keep  Impurities  Out — Keep  Original  Goodness  In 


DIAMOND-F  Protective  Papers  are  made  to  pro¬ 
tect  your  products  from  air,  water,  grease — 
anything  in  fact  that  threatens  to  destroy  their  purity. 
Goods  well  wrapped  are  already  half  sold.  Customers 
appreciate  careful  packing.  They  realize  that  the 
same  care  that  is  given  to  their  wrapping  has  undoubt¬ 
edly  been  given  to  their  manufacture.  It’s  a  big  sell¬ 
ing  point. 

Ask  your  jobber  to  show  you  the  complete  line  of 
Diamond-F  Protective  Papers.  It  includes  Glassine, 
Greaseproof  (imitation  Parchment),  Vegetable  Parch¬ 
ment  and  Parchmoid.  Some  one  of  these  different 
brands  will  probably  just  fdl  the  requirements  of  your 
business.  Many  industries  all  over  the  United  .States 
are  wrapping  their  products  exclusively  in  Diamond-F 
Protective  Papers. 

From  raw  material  to  finished  product  the  manufac¬ 
ture  is  under  the  careful  supervision  of  paper  experts. 
Pure  spring  water  only  is  used  in  making  Diamond'-F 
Protective  Papers. 

Ask  your  jobber  about  Diamond-F  Protective  Papers. 
Or  write  direct  to  us. 


A  Mark  of  Quality-- 
A  Sign  of  Service 


Diamond  State  Fibre  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Pa.  (NearPhila.) 
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The  Spread 
for  Bread 


Mr.  Dealer 

are  you  selling  “Swift’s 
Premium”  Oleomargarine  ? 

The  rising  cost  of  food  has  fur¬ 
ther  increased  the  popularity  of 
“Swift’s  Premium”  Oleomargarine. 

The  housewife  has  discovered 
in  it  a  pure,  wholesome  and  nutri¬ 
tious  product  containing  all  the 
essential  food  elements  and  one  that 
does  not  decrease  the  former  stand¬ 
ard  of  living. 

“Swift’s  Premium”  will  build  up 
for  you  a  good,  steady,  profitable 
trade. 

It  will  pay  you  to  take  out  a 
license  if  you  do  not  have  one. 

The  profit  on  three  30  lb.  cases 
will  practically  pay  for  the  license. 

Asf^  our  Salesman  for  Particulars 

Swift  &  Company 


Important  Associations  in  the  Food  Industry 


Alimentary  Paste  Manufacturers’  Association,  Inc., 

W.  A.  Schmitt,  Secretary, 

C.  F.  Mueller  Co.. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

American  Association  of  Creamery  Butter  Manufacturers, 

Prof.  George  L.  McKay,  Secretary, 

208  So.  La  Salle  St., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

American  Association  of  Refrigeration, 

J.  F.  Nickerson,  Secretary, 

431  So.  Dearborn  St., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

American  Bottlers’  Protective  Association, 

Wm.  T.  Phillips,  Secretary, 

218  E.  37th  St., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Chain  of  Warehouses, 

New  York  City. 

American  Chemical  Society, 

Charles  L.  Parsons,  Secretary,  , 

Box  505, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Corn  Millers’  Federation, 

Douglas  Lackey,  Secretary, 

Postal  Telegraph  Bldg., 

Chicago,  111. 

American  Cranberry  Growers’  Association, 

H.  B.  Scammell,  Secretary, 

Toms  River,  N.  J. 

American  Fair  Trade  League  (price  maintenance). 

Edmond  A.  Whittier,  Secretary, 

Fifth  Avenue  Building, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Feed  Manufacturers’  Association, 

L.  F.  Brown,  Secretary, 

Milwaukee.  Wis. 

American  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Shippers’  Ass’n, 

R.  L.  Evans,  Secretary, 

139  N.  Clark  Street, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

American  Grocery’s  Society  (anti-chain  store), 

Lloyd  Curtiss,  Secretary. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

American  Institute  of  Weights  and  Measures  (anti-metric). 
30  Vesey  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Manufacturers’  Association  of  Products  from 

Corn, 

L.  Hohmeyer,  Secretary, 

208  So.  La  Salle  Street, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

American  Meat  Packers’  Association, 

George  L.  McCarthy,  Secretary, 

116  Nassau  Street. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Metric  Association. 

Howard  Richards,  Jr.,  Secretary, 

156  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  National  Live  Stock  Association, 

E.  W.  Tomlinson,  Secretary, 

Denver,  Colo. 

American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association, 

A.  D.  Naylor,  Secretary, 

Room  604,  18  East  41st  Street, 

New  York  City. 

American  Poultry  Association, 

Mansfield.  Ohio. 


American  Society  of  Refrigerating  Engineers, 

Wm.  H.  Ross,  Secretary, 

154  Nassau  Street, 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

American  Specialty  Manufacturers’  Association, 

H.  F.  Thunhorst,  Secretary, 

100  Hudson  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Spice  Trade  Association, 

John  Clarke,  Secretary, 

124  Front  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Warehousemen’s  Association, 

Charles  L.  Criss,  Secretary, 

Liberty  and  Second  Avenues, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Biscuit  and  Cracker  Manufacturers’  Association, 

Edward  Griswold,  Secretary, 

105  Hudson  Street, 

New  York  City. 

Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies’  Association, 

J.  A.  Hanna,  Secretary, 

Cadiz,  Ohio. 

Chain  Store  Grocers’  Association  of  New  York, 

W.  E.  Evans,  Secretary, 

97  Warren  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Council  of  Grain  Exchanges, 

J.  Ralph  Pickell,  Secretary, 

417  Postal  Telegraph  Building, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Dried  Fruit  Association  of  California, 

Henry  P.  Dimond,  Secretary, 

255  California  Street, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Flavoring  Extract  Manufacturers’  Association, 

G.  M.  Day,  Secretary, 

117  Buffalo  Street, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fraternity  of  Operative  Millers  of  America, 

Kent,  Ohio. 

Grain  Dealers’  National  Association, 

Charles  Quinn,  Secretary, 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

Insecticide  and  Disinfectant  Manufacturers’  Association, 

Frank  Hemingway,  President, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

International  Apple  Shippers’  Association, 

R.  G.  Phillips,  Secretary, 

522  Mercantile  Building, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

International  Milk  Dealers’  Association, 

Samuel  O.  Dungan,  Secretary, 

1100  East  15th  Street, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Inter-State  Cotton  Seed  Crushers’  Association, 

Robt.  Gibson,  Secretary, 

Dallas.  Tex. 

Maltsters’  Bureau  of  Statistics, 

R.  A.  Wittl,  Secretary, 

10  North  Dearborn  Street, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Manufacturers’  &  Dealers’  Association  of  America  (anti- 
Prohibition). 

A.  P.  Daniels,  Business  Manager, 

36  West  Randolph  Street, 

Chicago,  Ill. 
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I  Manufacturing  Chemists’  Association, 

I  A.  H.  Weed,  Secretary, 

53  State  Street, 

Boston.  Mass. 

Millers’  National  Federation, 

A.  P.  Husband,  Secretary, 

911  Royal  Insurance  Bldg., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Association  Apple  Cider  &  Vinegar, 

W.  H.  Armstrong,  Secretary, 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 

National  Association  of  Box  Manufacturers, 

F  C.  Gifford,  Secretary, 

1210  Edison  Bldg., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Association  of  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers, 

Asa  B.  Gardiner,  Jr.,  President, 

520  No.  Calvert  Street, 

Baltimore.  Md. 

National  Association  of  Master  Bakers, 

J.  M.  Bell,  Secretary, 

Royal  Insurance  Bldg., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists, 

T.  H.  Potts,  Secretary, 

122  South  Michigan  Boulevard, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers, 

Jno.  H.  Schaefer,  President, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

National  Association  of  White  Corn  Millers, 

H.  Haskell,  Secretary, 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

National  Association  of  Wholesale  Grocers, 

Alfred  H.  Beekmann,  Secretary, 

6  Harrison  Street. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

National  Basket  &  Fruit  Package  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion, 

Howard  S.  Young,  Secretary, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

National  Canned  Foods  and  Dried  Fruit  Brokers’  Associa¬ 
tion, 

James  M.  Hobbs,  Secretary. 

326  W.  Madison  St., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

I  National  Canners’  Association. 

F.  E.  Gorrell,  Secretary, 

1739  H  Street,  N.  W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Coffee  Growers’  Association, 

Jorge  Armstrong,  Secretary, 

Ponce,  Porto  Rico. 

.  National  Coffee  Roasters’  Association, 

George’  W.  Toms,  Secretary, 

201  Tchoupitoulas  Street, 

New  Orleans,  La. 

1  National  Dairy  Council, 

W.  E.  Skinner,  Secretary, 

Room  405,  130  North  Wells  Street, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

I'  National  League  of  Commission  Merchants  of  the  United 

States, 

R.  S.  Erench,  Secretary, 

90  W.  Broadway, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


First,  you  buy  calories — the  unit  of  nutrition. 

In  Quaker  Oats  you  get  1810  calories  per  pound. 
In  meats,  eggs,  fish  and  chicken — averaged — you 
get  750  calories  per  pound.  So  Quaker  Oats  ex¬ 
cels  there  by  141  per  cent. 

You  buy  body-building  elements  and  minerals. 

As  a  flesh  builder  Quaker  Oats  is  almost  the  same 
as  lean  beef.  In  lime,  phosphorus  and  iron  it  is 
vastly  superior  to  beef. 

You  buy  palate-pleasing  qualities. 

No  other  grain  food  which  nature  gives  us  can 
match  Quaker  Oats  in  flavor. 

And  you  consider — or  should — the  cost. 

In  Quaker  Oats  you  get  1000  calories  for  five  cents. 
In  meats,  eggs,  hsh  and  chicken — averaged — those 
1000  calories  cost  48  cents.  That  is  almost  ten 
times  as  much. 

Those  are  the  overwhelming  reasons  for  using  more 
Quaker  Oats.  Make  it  your  basic  food.  Make  it  the 
entire  breakfast.  Mix  it  with  your  flour  foods  to  add 
flavor  and  save  wheat. 


'CS. 


U 


The  Doubly -Delicious  Flakes 


Quaker  Oats  won  its  world-  We  get  but  ten  pounds  from 
wide  supremacy  by  its  exquisite  a  bushel. 

flavor.  It  is  flaked  from  queen  That  flavor  makes  oat  foods 
grains  only — just  the  big,  rich,  doubly  delightful.  And  it  costs 
luscious  oats.  you  no  extra  price.  Get  it. 

Cost  comparisons  based  on  prices  current  at  time  of  writing 

13c  and  32c  per  Package 

Except  in  Far  West  and  South 


Price  List 
Per  1000  Calories 

Quaker  Oats 5<^ 

Eg^s  49^ 

Round  Steak  _ _ 

Chicken  ..-$1.23 
Leg  of  Lamb — 

Ham  - - 

WhiteFish—  621 
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NUCOA 


National  Manufacturers  of  Soda  Water  Flavors, 

Thomas  E.  Lannen,  Secretary, 

1238  First  National  Bank  Bldg., 
Chicago,  Ill. 


“'"TijCOA  NUT 

CHURNED  FOR  TABLE  USE 
Free  from  Animal  Fats 

OLEOMARGARINE 

Ihe  Nucoa  Butter  Company 


Tyws 

COWP\2<  V4VTW 
-KVKE.V-A'M  \T  \S  A^S0>-.’0*T’6.\_>< 

TATS. 


National  Milk  Producers’  Federation, 

Geo.  Brown,  Secretary, 

Sycamore,  Ill. 


National  Peanut  Cleaners’  and  Shellers’  Association, 

Everett  A.  Fee,  Secretary, 

400  American  Bank  &  Trust  Building, 
Suffolk,  Va. 


MADE  OF  NUTS  AND  MILK 
FREE  FROM  ANIMAL  FATS 

This  product  is  taxed  and  regulated 
the  same  as  animal  oleomargarine. 
We  oppose  the  former  and  positively 
favor  the  latter.  We  want  this  product 
sold  on  its  merits  for  just  exactly  what  it 
is.  We  refuse  to  sell  moonshiners.  This 
product  is  sold  only  in  one,  two  and  five 
pound  cartons.  Our  business  has  grown 
rapidly  on  new,  progressive  lines. 


The  Nucoa  Butter  Company 

CHURNERS 

Sales  Department,  2283  Woolworth  Building,  New  York 


National  Pickle  Packers’  Association, 

Frank  A.  Brown,  Secretary, 

1546  Cortland  Street, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Poultry,  Butter  and  Egg  Association, 

P.  F.  Combiths,  Secretary. 

221  West  South  Water  Street, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Research  Council, 

A.  P.  Taylor,  Chairman,  Food  Division, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Trade  Association  (anti-price  maintenance), 

John  W.  Hahn,  Secretary, 

18  East  41st  Street, 

New  York.  N.  Y. 


’pHERE 


IS 


CLEANLINESS,  HEALTH 
INSURANCE.  ECONOMY 
AND  CONVENIENCE  IN 


Our 


PET 


BRAND 


Evaporated 

Milk 


The  Standard  of  the  World 

Wins  and  Holds  Trade  on 
account  of  its  Superior  Quality 


PREPARED  BY 


Helvetia  Milk  Condensing  Co. 

HIGHLAND,  ILLINOIS 

ORIGINATORS  OF  EVAPORATED  MILK 


National  Wholesale  Druggists’  Association, 

F.  E.  Holliday,  Secretary, 

81  Fulton  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Natural  Ice  Association  of  America, 

H.  W.  Cole,  Secretary, 

18  E.  41st  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Oyster  Growers  &  Dealers’  Association  of  North  America, 

William  H.  Killian,  President, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Refrigerating  Machinery  Club, 

J.  S.  Louis,  Secretary, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Rice  Millers’  Association, 

J.  R.  Leguenec,  Secretary, 

Beaumont,  Tex. 

Southern  Rice  Growers’  Association, 

E.  A.  Eignus,  General  Manager. 

Beaumont,  Tex. 

Tea  Association  of  the  U.  S.  of  America,  Inc., 

John  C.  Wirtz,  Secretary, 

106  Water  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

United  States  Brewers’  Association, 

H.  F.  Fox,  Secretary, 

50  Union  Square, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
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United  States  Sugar  Manufacturers’  Association, 
Truman  G.  Palmer,  Secretary, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Western  Fruit  Jobbers’  Association  of  America, 
W.  D.  Tidwell,  Esq., 

P.  O.  Box  1349. 

Denver,  Colo. 

'  Western  Paper  Box  Manufacturers’  Association, 
J.  L.  Kalleen,  Secretary, 

817  Board  of  Trade  Bldg., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 


with  which  have  been  combined 

The  American  Food  Manufacturer 

and 

The  Food  Law  Bulletin 

R.  G.  GOULD,  President. 
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The  Food  Law  Bulletin  Merged. 

W  ith  this  issue  The  Food  Law  Bulletin  becomes  a 
part  of  this  Journal.  About  a  year  ago  the  publish¬ 
ers  of  The  American  Food  Journal  bought  The 
Food  Lazo  Bulletin,  at  that  time  being  undecided 
whether  to  continue  publishing  the  Bulletin  as  a  sep¬ 
arate  periodical  or  to  merge  it  with  the  Journal.  Sev¬ 
eral  months  of  careful  examination  of  the  field  has 
convinced  them  that  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the 
subject  matter  of  both  cannot  be  combined  in  one 
periodical.  Therefore,  from  this  time  forth  the  sub¬ 
scribers  to  The  Food  Lazv  Btdletin  will  receive  The 
American  Food  Journal  (the  remainder  of  their  $5 
subscription  being  applied  to  the  Journal  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  rate  of  $1.50  for  the  Journal)  and  the  readers  of 
the  JouRN.vL  will  receive  an  enlarged  magazine — one 
containing  the  salient  features  of  both  periodicals. 

On  the  first  of  June  the  subscription  rate  for  The 
American  Food  Journal  will  be  advanced  from  $1.50 
to  $2.50,  wdiich  is  considered  moderate  in  view  of  the 
constantly  increasing  cost  of  periodicid  publishing.  It 
is  very  likely  that  before  the  first  of  tlTe  year  a  further 
advance  will  be  necessary. 

Can  You  Pat  Your  Own  Back?  We  Can, 

It  is  not  often  that  this  Journal  indulges  in  the 
petty  vice  of  self-congratulation.  Occasionally,  how¬ 
ever,  the  impulse  is  irresistible.  The  publishing  of 
letters  attesting  to  the  intrinsic  worth  of  a  magazine 
serves  a  two-fold  purpose :  it  lets  the  readers  know 
oiat  there  are  others  than  themselves  who  enjoy  read¬ 
ing  It,  and  it  caters  in  innocent  fashion  to  the  to-be- 
expected  vanity  of  the  publisher. 

_  A  few  weeks  ago  Miss  Margery  M.  Smith  wrote  us 
m  the  following  well  chosen  words ;  ”I  am  sorry  that 
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I  zvas  misinformed  as  to  the  subscription  price  of  your 
Journal.  I  am  only  too  glad  to  enclose  a  check  for  the 
balance  due  on  this  year's  subscription  and  for  a  year 
in  advance.  The  Food  Journal  is  an  excellent  pub¬ 
lication  and  I  consider  myself  the  loser  for  having 
made  so  late  an  acquaintance  zvith  it.”  Miss  Smith  is 
an  instructor  at  Simmons  College,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
She  is  one  of  the  many — very  many — dietitians  on  our 
subscription  list. 

Comes  next  a  letter  from  Duluth,  which  substan¬ 
tially  is;  “It  has  been  in  my  mind  for  some  time  to 
inquire  as  to  the  rate  at  zuhich  zve  could  have  The 
American  Food  Journal  mcviled  to  our  sales  force 
of  approximately  100.  I  zvish  to  compliment  the  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Journal  and  to  say  that  I  have  found 
therein  many  interesting^  and  valuable  articles.  These 
articles^  have  given  definite  knozvledgc  of  certain  goods 
and  it  is  knowledge  today  that  best  equips  every  zvhole- 
sale  grocery  salesman,  because  he  in  turn  must  educate 
the  retailer.  This  scholarly  appreciation  of  true 
worth  bears  the  signature  of  Mr.  R.  A.  Horr,  the 
treasurer  and  general  manager  of  the  Stone-Ordean- 
Wells  Company,  wholesale  grocers. 

Having  heard  from  the  academicians  and  “the 
trade,”  let  us  listen  to  a  representative  of  that  hard¬ 
working  army  for  whose  benefit  the  Journal  was 
founded  some  12  years  ago — the  official  contingent. 
Last  week’s  mail  brought  to  our  desk  the  following: 
“I  have  just  finished  reading  the  April  issue  of  The 
American  Food  Journal,  and  in  addition  to  thanking 
you  for  giving  so  much  space  to  stories  concerning  the 
zvork  of  this  department,  I  zvant  to  assure  yoii  that 
every  page  of  your  magazine  contains  most' interest¬ 
ing  and  instructive  articles  that  are  of  vital  interest  to 
food  control  officials  and  those  zvho  are  interested  in 
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food  control  zcork.”  The  signature  is  that  of  the  Hon. 
John  B.  Newman,  food  commissioner  of  Illinois. 

The  gathering  would  not  be  complete  without  a  re¬ 
port  from  the  committee  on  ways  and  means.  No 
periodical — not  even  the  Journal — could  live  over¬ 
night  without  advertising.  It  is,  therefore,  eminently 
proper  that  our  little  bunch  of  violets  should  include 
one  of  golden  hue.  This  reads:  “/  am  glad  to  report 
to  you  that  our  advertisement  in  the  March  issue  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  large  number  of  inquiries,  several  of  zuhich 
zvill,  no  doubt,  result  in  sales  of  our  machine.  The 
result  of  our  advertising  in  your  paper  has  been  indeed 
gratifying,  and,  in  consequence,  I  have  nothing  hut 
praise  for  The  American  Food  Journal.''  The  ma¬ 
chine  in  question  is  a  new  type  of  dessicator  for  milk, 
eggs,  yeast  and  other  vitalistic  substances  and  is  made 
by  the  G.  A.  Buhl  Company  of  Chicago,  Mr.  Buhl 
having  written  the  letter  after  casting  up  his  account 
with  us. 

A  journal  which  can  of  its  own  weight  bring  forth 
such  letters  from  those  who  typify  the  four  corner¬ 
stones  upon  which  the  food  industry  is  built — dietetic 
and  economic  worth,  efficient  handling,  sane  legal  con¬ 
trol,  and  intelligent  manufacture — certainly  has  cause 
for  a  degree  of  self-satisfaction. 

Is  Wheat  Indispensable  In  our  Diet? 

A  committee  of  experts  was  recently  assembled  by 
the  Food  Administration  to  consider  the  special  physi¬ 
ological  problems  involved  in  the  general  problem  of 
wheat  conservation.  This  committee  was  composed 
of  the  following  men: 

Dr.  R.  H.  Chittenden,  professor  of  physiological 
chemistry  and  dean  of  Sheffield  Scientific  School  at 
Yale;  Dr.  Graham  Lusk,  professor  of  physiology  at 
Cornell  University ;  Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum,  professor  of 
bio-chemistry  at  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Dr.  L. 
B.  iMendel,  professor  of  physiological  chemistry  at 
Yale;  C.  L.  Alsberg,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture ;  Dr.  F.  C. 
Langworthy,  chief  of  the  home  economics  division  of 
the  State  Extension  Service,  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture ;  Prof.  Vernon  Kellogg,  of  Stanford  University; 
Dr.  Alonzo  E.  Taylor,  professor  of  physiological 
chemistry  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  Dr.  Ray¬ 
mond  Pearl,  of  the  School  of  Hygiene  of  Johns  Hop¬ 
kins  University,  and  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration; 
and  Dr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  formerly  dean  of  the 
Stanford  University  Medical  School  and  now  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  university.  No  group  of  higher  physiolog¬ 
ical  authority  could  he  assembled  in  this  country. 

The  question  most  seriously  asked  of  this  committee 
by  the  Food  Administration  was:  To  what  extent  can 
the  wheat  to  which  we  are  now  accustomed  in  our  diet 
be  reduced  without  injury  to  the  health  of  the  individ¬ 
uals  of  the  nation? 

The  answer  was  direct  and  unequivocal.  “It  is  the 
scientific  jopiiiion  of  the  committee  that  in  a  mixed 
diet  wheat  may  be  entirely  replaced,  without  harm,  by 
other  available  cereals,  namely,  rice,  barley,  oats,  and 
corn.  However,  we  should  not  recommend  this  ex¬ 
cept  as  an  emergency  measure.’’ 

The  report  then  explains  that  the  particular  reason 
for  not  recommending  this,  apart  from  the  fact  that 
wheat  is  perhaps  the  most  convenient  cereal  for  use 
because  of  its  special  qualities  connected  with  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  bread  in  loaves  that  will  stand  up  and  remain 
sweet  and  palatable  for  several  days,  is  that  going 
without  wheat  would  he  a  psychological,  though  not  a 


physiological,  deprivation.  We  are  accustomed  as  a 
nation,  just  as  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe  are,  to 
the  use  of  wheat  bread,  and  a  sudden  break  in  our 
custom  would  have  for  some  people  a  psychological 
significance  more  or  less  disturbing. 

However,  if  these  people  could  well  understand  the 
emergency  leading  to  the  change,  and  then  could  rec¬ 
ognize  that  they  were  aiding  their  country  in  the  great 
emergency  by  making  the  change  this  psychological 
disturbance  would  be  much  reduced. 

Exactly  this  condition  of  a  great  national  emergency, 
for  the  meeting  of  which  the  loyal  and  patriotic  efforts 
of  all  the  people  are  needed,  is  the  condition  today. 
It  is  only  because  of  this  great  national  emergency 
that  the  Food  Administration  makes  use  of  this  delib¬ 
erate  judgment  of  the  physiological  experts  called  in 
for  advice. 

Even  under  these  circumstances  it  is  recognized  that 
because  of  economic  and  commercial  reasons  not  all 
of  the  people  of  the  country  can  go  without  bread 
based  on  wheat,  but  it  is  certain  that  a  great  many 
people  in  this  country  can  easily  do  this,  and  it  is  the 
belief  of  the  Food  Administration  that  most-  of  the 
people  in  this  country  who  can  dispense  entirely  with 
wheat  from  now  until  the  next  harvest  will  be  glad  to 
do  it  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  the  wheat-bread  sup¬ 
ply  for  the  armies  and  civilians  of  our  fighting  asso¬ 
ciates  in  Europe  as  well  as  our  own  soldiers  in  France. 

Perishable  Foods  and  Government  Railroad  Control. 

Those  who  ship  perishable  foods  by  rail  are  com¬ 
mencing  to  exhibit  signs  of  uneasiness  as  to  just  what 
government  operation  of  the  railroads  of  this  country 
has  in  store  for  them.  In  the  old  days,  it  has  been 
the  custom  to  ship  lettuce,  eggs  and  other  perishable 
foods  by  fast  freight  which  amounted  almost  to  ex¬ 
press  service,  the  rate  charged  by  the  railroad  com¬ 
panies  being  considered  by  all  concerned  to  cover  spe¬ 
cial  care  in  handling  while  in  transit  as  well  as  ex¬ 
tremely  rapid  schedules.  It  now  appears  that  the 
Government  has  shown  signs  of  being  unwilling  to 
continue  this  former  state  of  affairs.  Not  only  is  the 
right  of  the  shipper  to  select  a  certain  railroad  for  cer¬ 
tain  types  of  service  to  be  questioned,  but  there  are  in¬ 
dications  that  the  Government  does  not  entirely  agree 
with  the  assumption  that  the  rate  charged  for  certain 
perishables  covers  unusual  service  of  any  sort.  If 
such  proves  to  be  the  case,  the  shippers,  undoubtedly, 
will  be  forced  to  insure  the  goods  in  question,  as  the 
percentages  of  loss  possible  by  virtue  of  indifference 
on  the  part  of  the  carrier  are  too  great  to  be  borne  by 
any  individual.  It  would  seem  to  this  Journal  that 
the  better  course  would  be  for  the  Government  to  take 
counsel  with  the  shippers  and  continue  the  status  quo. 

The  Medicinal  Value  of  Corn  Gruel. 

One  of  the  hopeful  aspects  of  the  present  food  situ¬ 
ation  is  that  many  a  periodical  of  general  interest  is  for 
the  first  time  in  its  existence  taking  an  active  interest 
in  dietetics.  Most  of  the  advice  offered  is.  in  the  main, 
reasonably  accurate.  Occasionally,  however,  our  con¬ 
freres  slip  a  cog.  Thus  we  have  The  Pennsylvania 
Farmer  with  a  page  in  its  April  13th  issue  devoted  to 
various  types  of  food  among  which  is  a  dissertation  on 
cereals  coming  from  no  less  an  authority  than  Charles 
H.  Darlington  of  Chester  County,  Pa.  Mr.  Darling¬ 
ton,  among  other  sage  reflections,  states  that  "At  the 
time  of  the  great  Irish  famine,  half  a  century  ago, 
charitable  Americans  sent  a  shipload  of  corn  to  the 
sufferers.  They  knezv  nothing  about  it,  more  than  zve 
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do  here,  noxo,  and  they  made  gruel  of  it  and  fed  their 
starving  babies.  Countless  died  in  eonseguenee,  of 
boieel  eomplaints.  Sinee  then,  the  Irishman  has  no 
ttse  ]or  the  yally  male.  Corn  gruel  is  a  medieine, 
a  purgative,  hardly  a  food.  Mush  is  of  the  same  sort, 
less  so.  Bake  your  eereals." 

Corn  gruel,  as  every  one  knows,  is  made  from  corn 
meal,  the  fiber  content  of  which  is  practically  nil. 
There  is,  and  can  be,  no  mechanical  activity  of  peri- 
stalsic  action  dne  to  the  use  of  corn  in  this  form.  Nor 
does  corn  contain  any  of  the  vegetable  poisons,  such  as 
render  castor  oil,  for  instance,  such  a  fine  ehminant. 
In  fact,  there  is  absolutely  no  ground  whatever  for  Mr. 
Darlington’s  statement,  and  a  definite  statement  breath¬ 
ing  forth  such  utter  ignorance,  published  in  a  paper 
having  the  circulation  enjoyed  by  The  Penns\lz'ania 
Farmer,  is  likely  to  do  considerable  harm  to  the  cause 
of  a  highly  estimable  cereal.  We  hope  that  before  Mr. 
Darlington  writes  further  upon  the  subject  of  food  he 
will  post  himself  a  bit  more  thoroughly. 

Salvaging  Fire-Damaged  Foods. 

The  attention  of  this  office  has  been  recently  called 
to  an  economic  wastage  which  surely  should  not  be 
difficult  to  overcome.  In  the  case  of  foodstuffs  dam¬ 
aged  by  fire,  but  not  rendered  absolutely  worthless,  it 
seems  to  be  the  custom  for  the  fire  insurance  com¬ 
panies,  after  settling  with  the  original  owner,  to  go 
about  the  matter  of  salvage  in  most  amateurish  fash¬ 
ion.  Not  long  ago,  a  large  amount  of  sweetened  milk 
chocolate  somewhat  damaged  by  fire  was  so  unintelli- 
gently  handled  immediately  following  the  fire  that  fer¬ 
mentation  set  in  and  the  whole  lot  was  a  total  loss. 
In  another  case,  a  large  amount  of  grain,  which  imme¬ 
diately  following  the  fire  in  which  it  was  water-soaked 
could,  by  prompt  and  intelligent  action  on  the  spot, 
have  been  rendered  available  for  feedstuff,  was  instead 
shipped  a  long  distance  by  slow  freight  and  then  found 
to  be  worthless.  In  these  days  of  scarcity  of  foods 
and  feeds  it  behooves  us  to  exercise  more  thought  than 
the  foregoing  episodes  seem  to  indicate. 

U.  S.  Food  Administration  on  Milk. 

At  the  conference  of  the  national  dairy  industry  held 
in  Chicago  April  12  and  13  a  committee  was  appointed 
to^  confer  with  the  Food  Administration  officials  in 
M  ashington.  This  committee  has  requested  the  Food 
Administration  to  announce  again  its  policy  with  re¬ 
gard  to  milk. 

In  response  to  this  request  the  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  has  issued  the  following: 

“For  the  proper  nourishment  of  the  child  it  is  es¬ 
sential  that  milk  should  be  kept  in  the  diet  as  long  as 
possible.  Not  only  does  it  contain  all  the  essential 
food  elements  in  the  most  available  form  for  ready 
digestion,  but  the  recent  scientific  discoveries  show  it 
to  be  especially  rich  in  certain  peculiar  properties  that 
alone  render  growth  possible.  This  essential  quality 
makes  it  also  of  special  value  in  the  sick  room.  In 
hospitals  it  has  also  been  shown  that  the  wounded  re¬ 
cover  more  rapidly  when  they  have  milk. 

_  “For  the  purpose  of  stimulating  growth,  and  espe¬ 
cially  in  children,  butter  fat  has  no  substitute.  During 
this  last  winter,  when  much  agitation  arose  in  some  of 
the  larger  cities  over  the  price  of  milk,  which  was  ad¬ 
vanced  from  2  to  3  cents  per  quart  by  reason  of  the 
rapid  rise  in  the  cost  of  feed  and  labor,  many  families 
among  the  poorer  classes  were  found  giving  their  chil¬ 
dren  tea  and  coffee  instead  of  milk.  Such  methods  of 
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feeding  fail  to  nourish  the  child  properly.  The  wid¬ 
est  possible  publicity  should  be  carried  on  through  pub¬ 
lic  channels  to  bring  these  essential  facts  to  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  all  mothers. 

“In  spite  of  the  shortage  of  milk  in  Germany,  that 
country  has  at  all  hazards  maintained  the  milk  ration 
of  the  children  and  in  the  hospitals,  even  though  to  do 
so  has  meant  that  the  adult  population  has  had  to 
forego  largely  its  use.  In  a  “safety  first’’  health  cam¬ 
paign  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  should  be  “chil¬ 
dren  first.” 


Use  More  Corn. 

This  poster  is  a  recent  production  of  the  U.  S.  Food 
Administration.  For  multiplicity  of  uses  there  is,  ad¬ 
mittedly,  no  cereal  to  compare  with  corn. 

How  Our  Army’s  Food  Is  Inspected. 

The  Quartermaster  Corps,  which  is  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  feeding  and  clothing  the  soldiers, 
is  rigidly  inspecting  the  food  purchased  for  our  fight¬ 
ing  forces,  so  as  to  see  that  only  pure  articles  are 
supplied. 

As  an  indication  of  the  amount  of  food  that  must 
be  obtained,  a  force  of  1,500,000  men  consumes  daily 
1,500,000  pounds  of  beef,  225,000  pounds  of  bacon, 
210,000  pounds  of  ham,  135,000  cans  of  tomatoes, 
225,000  cans  of  jam,  3,000  bottles  of  tomato  catsup, 
etc.,  aggregating  no  less  than  6,750,000  pounds  of 
foodstuffs. 

These  enormous  quantities  of  foodstuffs  are  sub¬ 
jected  to  thorough  inspections,  which  begin  at  the 
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source  and  continue  until  the  food  is  actually  con¬ 
sumed.  Every  possible  safeguard  is  employed  in  this 
inspection,  which  is  directed  by  the  Inspection  Branch 
of  the  Subsistence  Division  of  the  Quartermaster 
Corps,  with  headquarters  in  Washington.  The  ramifi¬ 
cations  of  the  inspection  service  are  desired  to  leave 
no  doubt  that  all  the  supplies  purchased  for  the  Army 
are  carefully  scrutinized. 

Each  depot  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  is  a  central 
subsistence  business  of  its  own,  supplying  the  camps, 
cantonments,  aviation  fields,  and  other  posts  in  its 
territory.  The  subsistence  officers  here  are  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  quality  of  the  goods  they  receive. 

Before  the  supplies  ever  reach  the  depots,  however, 
they  have  been  passed  upon  by  expert  inspectors  in  the 
packing  houses,  in  the  canneries,  and  in  other  sources 
of  origin.  The  records  at  Washington  show  the  capa¬ 
bilities,  character,  and  standard  of  every  establish¬ 
ment  purveying  food  to  the  Army.  The  inspectors 
know  fruits,  vegetables,  meat,  and  the  other  articles 
of  purchase.  The  Army  specifications  are  clear  and 
exact.  The  inspectors  make  sure  they  are  met,  and 
the  receiving  officers  at  the  depots,  assuring  them¬ 
selves  that  there  has  been  no  deterioration  in  ship¬ 
ment,  thus  make  their  contributions  to  that  continual 
inspection  which  ceases  only  when  the  food  has  ceased 
to  exist. 

The  Bureau  of  Markets  of  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 
riculture,  with  representatives  throughout  the  country 
whose  duty  is  to  report  on  conditions  in  the  perish¬ 
able  food  markets,  gives  help  to  the  Army  inspection. 
The  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  of  the  same  department, 
also  lends  its  assistance,  examining  and  analyzing  all 
the  foods  which  come  into  question. 

Samples  are  drawn  from  shipments,  the  analysis 
made,  and  the  result  placed  on  file  with  the  inspection 
branch’s  central  office.  Any  discrepancy  between  the 
original  sample  and  delivery  brings  prompt  action. 

The  inspection  branch  maintains  a  current  file  of 
unreliable  dealers  and .  unreliable  products.  This  in¬ 
sures  the  complete  elimination  of  dealers  who,  having 
been  denied  the  right  to  supply  some  of  the  many  depots 
of  the  Army,  make  subsequent  attempts  to  obtain  con¬ 
tracts  at  another  point.  It  is  pleasant  to  state  that 
there  are  not  many  of  these.  As  a  rule  the  American 
food  manufacturer  is  soundly  patriotic.  He  has  no 
intention  or  desire  to  deliver  food  not  up  to  the  stand¬ 
ard.  The  watchfulness  of  the  inspection  branch  in 
this  respect  is  required  as  a  safeguard  against  ineffi¬ 
ciency  or  error  rather  than  against  deliberate  evasion 
and  deceit. 

New  Federal  Wheat  Grades. 

The  new  federal  grades  for  wheat  and  corn  promul¬ 
gated  April  13  and  to  become  effective  July  15  differ 
widely  from  the  tentative  grades  published  last  month. 

For  spring  wheats  the  moisture  content  ranges  from 
14  to  16  per  cent  and  for  winter  wheats  from  13.5  to 
15.5  per  cent.  The  minimum  test  weight  requirements 
are  reduced  except  for  a  few  grades.  The  amounts  of 
damaged  wheat,  smut,  and  wheat  of  other  classes  per¬ 
missible,  has  been  increased  in  some  grades.  The  sub¬ 
classes,  Red  Spring,  Humpback  and  Soft  Red  have 
been  eliminated  from  the  standards  and  grades  for 
garlicky  wheat  added  for  all  classes. 

British  Army  Almost  Feeds  Itself. 

Not  many  people  in  England  know  to  how  great 
an  extent  the  army,  whether  at  home  or  in  the  field 
overseas,  is  growing  its  own  food,  says  The  London 


Times.  It  is  common  knowledge  that  many  months 
ago,  rather  as  a  pastime  than  as  part  of  a  considered 
policy,  the  soldiers  in  the  training  camps  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  those  in  reserve  or  at  rest  behind  the 
lines  in  France  and  Flanders  spent  much  of  their 
spare  time  in  converting  small  plots  of  land  here 
and  there  into  vegetable  gardens  for  the  production  of 
“extras”  to  supplement  and  vary  the  ordinary  diet. 

Out  of  these  gardens  has  developed  an  extensive 
'Scheme  for  the  use  of  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
vacant  land  in  the  camp  areas  and  behind  the  various 
fronts  for  the  growth  of  food  and  fodder  for  the 
army,  with  the  object  of  economizing  transport  and 
reducing  the  demands  of  the  army  on  the  diminishing 
food  supplies  of  the  world.  A  year  ago  an  army 
order  was  issued  in  France  telling  the  troops  that  food 
growing  was  second  in  importance  only  to  fighting. 
Vast  strides  have  been  made  in  the  military  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  land  since  then,  and  during  the  last  three 
months  a  considerable  impetus  has  been  given  to  the 
movement  owing  to  the  encouragement,  active  assist¬ 
ance,  and  guidance  supplied  by  the  Army  Agricultural 
Committee  appointed  last  January  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Lord  Harcourt. 

Every  military  camp  in  the  United  Kingdom,  every 
German  prisoners’  camp,  and  every  aerodrome  has 
been  brought  within  the  area  of  military  agricultural 
operations.  In  addition,  50,000  acres  are  being  cul¬ 
tivated  behind  the  lines  in  France,  7,000  acres  at 
Salonika,  approximately  700,000  acres  in  Mesopota¬ 
mia,  and  large  areas  in  Egypt,  Palestine  and  Cyprus. 
In  France  the  army  has  its  own  Directorate  of  Agri¬ 
cultural  Production,  with  Brigadier  General  Lord 
Radnor  as  Director,  working  for  the  cultivation  of 
derelict  land  in  conjunction  with  the  French  authori¬ 
ties.  With  the  help  of  the  Food  Production  Depart¬ 
ment  at  home,  150  tractors  and  plows,  and  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  seed  and  seed  potatoes,  have  been  supplied. 

At  Salonika  the  crops  now  growing  comprise  2,100 
acres  of  barley,  500  acres  of  wheat,  700  acres  of  pota¬ 
toes,  2,000  acres  of  maize  and  1,700  acres  of  other 
crops.  It  is  estimated  also  that  the  work  there,  which 
is  under  the  control  of  Capt.  A,  Ogilvie  as  Deputy 
Assistant  Director  of  Agricultural  Production,  will 
result  in  a  saving  of  20,000  tons  in  the  quantity  of  hay 
required  to  be  imported. 

In  Mesopotamia,  where  irrigation  is  the  main  prob¬ 
lem,  a  directorate  of  irrigation  has  been  set  up  in 
addition  to  a  directorate  of  local  resources.  Small 
irrigating  pumps,  driven  either  by  steam  or  by  oil, 
are  being  used  on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  en¬ 
couraging  progress  has  been  made  in  restoring  and 
utilizing  the  fertility  of  what  was  once  the  garden  of 
the  world.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  yield  this  year 
will  be  25,000  tons  of  wheat  and  100, ooo  tons  of  bar¬ 
ley,  in  addition  to  fair  crops  of  other  grain.  Tractors, 
threshers  and  hand  implements  of  several  kinds  have 
been  sent  from  India  and  Australia  as  well  as  from 
this  country. 

In  Egypt,  Palestine  and  Salonika  the  British  armies 
will  this  year  be  self-supporting  in  vegetables,  includ¬ 
ing  potatoes,  and  there  will  also  be  a  large  production 
of  hay  and  other  forage  material  for  horses.  Last 
year  the  army  in  Egypt  produced  for  itself  196,000 
tons  of  hay ;  this  year  it  is  estimated  that  424,000  tons 
will  be  produced.  Last  year’s  yield  of  barley  was 
26,000  tons :  this  year  it  will  be  96,000  tons.  Last 
year  a  portion  of  the  armv’s  sugar  supply  was  im¬ 
ported  ;  this  year  the  whole  requirements  both  for 
Egypt  and  for  Salonika  will  be  produced  in  Egypt. 


The  Cylindrical  Carton 
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Bureau  of  Entomology,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


During  recent  years  packers  of  cereal  products, 
dried  fruits,  macaroni,  and  similar  foods  have 
come  to  realize  the  importance  of  putting  up 
their  products  in  tightly-sealed  packages,  because  these 
are  more  sanitary,  protect  the  contents,  and  preserve 
them  for  a  longer  time  in  their  proper  condition.  The 
package,  being  air-tight,  prevents  changes  in  the  con¬ 
tents  from  atmospheric  conditions,  likewise  infesta¬ 
tion  by  insects,  and  the  resulting  loss.  This  loss, 
which  is  great  in  the  actual  value  of  the  products  in¬ 
fested  and  rendered  practically  worthless,  becomes  of 
added  importance  through  injury  to  the  reputation  of 
the  packer.  If,  on  purchasing  a  package  of  foodstuflfs, 
it  is  found  to  be  infested,  the  consumer  is  likely  to 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  products  of  that  manu¬ 
facturer  inay  be  infested,  or,  as  it  is  more  often  ex¬ 
pressed,  “buggy,”  and  demand  another  brand,  or  else 
refrain  entirely  from  the  use  of  such  products  during 
the  warmer  periods  of  the  year. 

Other  advantages  of  the  sealed  package  are  that  it 
is  strengthened  by  the  application  of  the  seal  or  label, 
and  also  improved  in  appearance,  making  it  more 
attractive  to  the  purchaser. 

As  this  discussion  concerns  only  the  cartons  them¬ 
selves,  it  is  presumed  that  the  products  are  properly 
sterilized  before  packing,  and  that  any  possible  infes¬ 
tation  cannot  come  from  inside  the  carton,  but  must  be 
introduced  from  outside,  after  the  carton  has  been 
packed. 


Sealed  Packages. 

There  are  several  types  of  sealed  packages  now  in 
use.  Most  seals  are  applied  to  the  outside  of  the  car¬ 
ton  itself,  after  the  latter  has  been  packed,  being 
either  a  printed  label  pasted  or  glued  tightly  about  a 
plain  carton,  or  a  waxed  or  paraffined  paper  sealed 
around  a  printed  carton  by  means  of  heat.  Cartons 
with  an  inner  liner,  or  with  the  end  flaps  merely  tucked 
in  or  glued  down  are  not  absolutely  tightly  sealed,  and 
hence  are  neither  air-tight  nor  insect-proof.  Experi¬ 
ence  by  packers  as  well  as  experiments  detailed  in  pre¬ 
vious  publications  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,^ 
has  shown  that  these  flaps  cannot  be  folded,  tucked  or 
glued  down  perfectly  tight  in  commercial  practice,  but 
that  spaces  or  cracks  enough  are  left  along  the  edges 
of  the  flaps  or  at  the  corners,  to  permit  the  entrance 
of  air  or  insects.  The  glued  or  pasted  label,  or  the 
waxed  paper  seal,  when  properly  applied,  makes  an 
herrnetically  sealed  package,  which  is  air,  moisture, 
and  insect  proof. 

Objections  to  the  Ordinary  Rectangular  Carton. 

There  are  several  objections  to  the  rectangular  car¬ 
ton  now  most  commonly  used.  It  is  subject  to  more 
or  less  breathing  in  handling,  and  this  breathing  may 
bi^  open  the  seal.  The  sharp  corners  and  edges  are 
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particularly  vulnerable,  being,  in  fact,  the  weak  points 
in  this  type  of  package.  The  loose  seals,  such  as  the 
waxed  paper,  are  quite  easily  torn  or  broken,  espe¬ 
cially  at  the  corners.  Because  of  the  shape  of  the  pack¬ 
age,  the  labels  have  to  be  folded  over  at  the  ends,  and 
unless  carefully  applied,  these  folds  may  not  be  sealed 
perfectly  tight.  The  principal  objection  is  this:  the 
consumer  to  open  the  package  cuts  along  three  edges 
at  the  top,  or  cuts  the  label  on  lines  indicated,  and 
opens  the  flap.  (Illustrations  i  and  2  show  cartons 
opened  in  this  manner.)  As  this  action  permanently 
opens  the  package,  and  it  can  not  be  closed  again,  that 
part  of  the  contents  not  used  is  now  without  protec¬ 
tion  from  atmospheric  conditions  or  from  insects.^ 


1  2  3 

Rectangular  and  Cylindrical  Cartons. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  set  forth  a  com¬ 
paratively  new  type  of  carton  for  cereal  products, 
dried  fruits,  and  so  forth,  which  not  only  answers  the 
purpose  of  a  perfectly  sealed  package,  but  also  elim¬ 
inates  the  objectionable  features  of  the  rectangular 
type. 

The  Cylindrical  Carton  or  Paper  Can. 

This  type  of  carton  was  first  tried  out,  according  to 
a  Middle  Western  cereal  company,  in  1908,  they  be¬ 
ing  the  exclusive  users  for  several  years.  Since  then 
it  has  made  little  headway  until  the  last  year  or  more, 
when  it  has  become  much  more  popular,  and  during 
this  time  a  number  of  cereal  manufacturers,  both  large 
and  small,  have  been  trying  it  out,  with  the  result  that 
it  is  being  more  widely  adopted.  Its  advantages  are 
such  that,  although  it  probably  never  wdll  entirely  sup¬ 
plant  the  rectangular  carton,  the  latter  may  replace  it 
to  a  considerable  extent  for  cearel  products  and  other 
dry  foodstuflfs  put  up  in  packages,  as  well  as  many 
non-edible  products. 

The  cylindrical  carton  is  perfectly  satisfactory  both 
as  an  air-tight  and  an  insect-proof  package,  because 
once  the  label  has  been  applied  an  hermetically  sealed 
package  is  the  result.  The  slip  cover  and  bottom  cap 
fit  down  closely  over  the  sides  of  the  carton  about  half 
an  inch.  The  bottom  cap  is  usually  glued  on  when  the 

^Recently  there  have  appeared  on  the  market  several  patented 
rectani.,ular  cai  tons  which  have  special  devices  for  opening  and 
closing.  These  are  still  in  the  experimental  stage,  and  also  add 
quite  a  bit  to  the  expense  of  the  carton. 
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carton  is  made,  and  the  cover  is  held  in  place  by  the 
label.  The  latter  is  glued  or  pasted  around  the  body 
of  the  carton,  with  the  edges  extending  over  the  sides 
of  the  cover  and  bottom  cap,  thus  making  an  abso¬ 
lutely  tight  seal.  To  open  the  carton  the  consumer 
merely  cuts  the  label  just  below  the  edges  of  the  cover, 
on  a  line  which  is  usually  marked  on  the  label,  and 
the  cover  is  then  removed.  When  the  desired  amount 
of  the  contents  has  been  taken  out,  the  cover  is  re¬ 
placed  and  because  it  fits  down  so  closely  over  the 
sides  of  the  carton,  a  tight  package  results,  which  may 
be  put  away  on  tbe  shelf  with  a  reasonable  certainty 
that  the  contents  will  not  deteriorate  through  exposure 
to  the  air,  nor  become  infested  with  insects,  as  is  liable 
to  occur  with  the  rectangular  carton.  Illustration  3 
shows  a  cylindrical  carton  which  has  been  opened 
and  closed,  contrasted  with  the  rectangular  type  shown 
in  figures  i  and  2,  which  when  once  opened  is  perma¬ 
nently  open. 

This  advantage  has  been  so  apparent,  according  to 
the  observations  of  one  cereal  manufacturer,  that  the 
cylindrical  carton  has  been  retained  by  the  consumer 
in  a  number  of  cases  after  the  contents  were  used  up, 
and  refilled  with  the  product  taken  from  a  rectangular 
package.  The  present  and  growing  popularity  of  the 
cylindrical  carton  is  largely  due  to  this  feature  of  its 
usefulness. 

Disadvantages  of  the  Cylindrical  Carton. 

There  are  several  disadvantages  of  the  cylindrical 
carton  which  in  some  cases  may  be  great  enough  to 
prevent  its  adoption.  It  requires  more  space,  in  stor¬ 
age,  both  before  and  after  filling,  in  the  shipping  cases, 
and  on  the  shelves.  Rectangular  cartons  come  from 
the  manufacturer  “knockdown,”  and  require  very  little 
space  and  also  take  a  lower  freight  rate.  The  fibre 
cans  cannot  be  “knocked  down,”  and  hence  require  a 
great  deal  more  space.  A  messenger  boy  could  deliver 
a  thousand  empty  “knockdown”  rectangular  cartons, 
but  it  would  take  a  large  truck  to  deliver  the  same 
number  of  the  cylindrical  type.  If  die  cartons  are 
ordered  in  large  numbers,  as  they  must  be  to  get  a 
low  price  per  thousand,  the  fibre  cans  will  require  a 
considerable  space  for  storage  before  using,  while  the 
same  number  of  rectangular  cartons  would  require 
only  a  few  feet  of  space. 

However,  these  objections  to  the  cylindrical  carton 
can  be  overcome  by  placing  an  order  at  a  local  factory 
for  a  large  number,  with  deliveries  at  frequent  inter¬ 
vals,  as  they  may  be  required.  Or  better  still,  where 
the  output  of  the  plant  is  large  enough  to  warrant  the 
initial  expense,  the  installation  of  paper-can-making 
machinery  will  make  it  possible  not  only  to  manufac¬ 
ture  the  cartons  just  as  fast  as  they  are  needed,  but 
also  to  produce  them  at  absolute  cost,  thus  eliminating 
the  profit  charged  by  the  carton  manufacturer — usu¬ 
ally  an  advance  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent  over 
the  actual  cost  of  material  and  labor. 

The  packing  cases  or  containers  must  be  larger  for 
cylindrical  cartons  than  for  the  rectangular  types,  be¬ 
cause  with  the  former  there  is  so  much  waste  space 
between  cartons.  Cylindrical  cartons  do  not  lie  flatly 
together  as  do  those  of  the  rectangular  type,  so  that 
the  pressure  on  the  sides  is  concentrated  on  a  line  of 
contact  between  the  cartons.  However,  their  cylin¬ 
drical  shape  makes  possible  considerable  handling  in 
the  packing  cases  without  any  damage  resulting. 

The  disadvantage  of  requiring  more  shipping  and 
storage  space  for  the  filled  carton  can  be  overcome  by 
the  fact  that  certain  classes  of  goods  can  be  com¬ 


pressed  in  the  fibre  cans  without  bulging  the  sides,  as 
the  pressure  is  distributed  equally  all  around.  Goods 
cannot  be  compressed  in  rectangular  cartons,  because 
the  flat  sides  will  bulge  out.  However,  as  the  desire 
of  most  packers  seems  to  be  to  make  the  package  ap¬ 
pear  as  large  as  possible  in  order  that  it  will  be  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  consumer,  it  is  probable  that  they  would 
prefer  to  pay  the  extra  cost  of  the  larger  packing  cases 
rather  than  to  compress  the  product  into  a  smaller 
carton.  The  extra  cost  of  packing  cases  at  the  present 
time  is  about  four  cents  for  a  container  holding  twenty 
24-oz.  packages  of  rolled  oats. 

Labeling  the  Cylindrical  Carton. 

The  carton  is  filled,  weighed,  the  slip  cover  put  on, 


4  5 

Hand  Labeling  Device. 


and  passed  on  to  be  labeled.  There  are  two  methods 
of  labeling,  by  hand  and  by  machine.  In  the  hand 
method,  a  soft  paste,  usually  made  of  flour  and  water, 
is  applied  to  the  plain  side  of  the  label  with  a  large 
brush.  If  a  small  crew  is  working,  about  a  dozen  or 
two  labels  are  pasted  at  a  time,  for  reasons  of  con¬ 
venience,  and  so  that  the  paste  will  have  a  chance  to 
moisten  the  paper.  If  a  large  crew  is  working,  one 
person  will  paste  labels  continuously.  The  operator 
places  a  pile  of  labels,  plain  side  up,  on  the  table  in 
front  of  him.  The  brush,  which  is  the  same  width  as 
the  label,  is  dipped  into  the  paste,  and  a  thin,  even 
layer  applied.  The  operation  is  done  in  a  single  for¬ 
ward  and  backward  movement,  beginning  at  the  end 
of  the  label  farthest  from  the  operator.  The  brush 
makes  one  sweep  towards  the  operator,  and  then  back, 
which  covers  the  plain  surface  with  paste.  As  the 
brush  is  raised  up  a  little,  preparatory  to  the  back¬ 
ward  sweep,  the  end  of  the  label  next  to  the  operator 
sticks  to  it,  and  by  a  quick  movement  is  shoved  along 
with  the  left  hand,  following  the  brush,  until  it  is 
folded  even  with  the  farther  edge.  The  pasted  surface 
is  thus  folded  together,  an  operation  which  keeps  the 
paste  from  smearing  the  printed  surface  of  another 
label,  and  also  permits  the  labels  to  be  handled  more 
easily.  Care  must  be  taken  to  use  soft  paste,  and  not 
to  let  the  pasted  labels  lie  too  long  before  using,  or 
the  pasted  sides  will  stick  together. 

The  process  of  pasting  the  labels  for  both  types  of 
cartons  in  some  large  plants  is  to  soak  them  the  day 
before  using  in  a  thin  solution  of  paste,  so  that  when 
they  come  to  the  operator  they  are  thoroughly  soaked 
through.  This  wet  label,  on  drying,  shrinks  to  the 
carton  at  every  point.  After  labeling  and  inspection, 
they  pass  through  a  drier,  which  sometimes  runs  up 
several  stories  in  the  plant,  and  on  coming  down  are 
ready  to  be  packed  in  boxes  for  shipment.  The  label 
stock  must  be  of  a  particular  quality,  as  just  any  class 
of  paper  would  not  stand  this  rather  severe  treatment. 

The  label  is  then  wrapped  tightly  about  the  carton, 
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uneven  surface,  and  on  drying  shrinks  tightly  to  the 
body  of  the  carton. 

At  an  extra  cost  of  about  fifty  cents  per  thousand, 
the  ends  of  the  cylindrical  carton  can  be  reduced  or 
‘‘shouldered,”  so  that  when  the  bottom  cap  and  cover 
are_  applied,  they  fit  flush  with  the  sides  of  the  tube. 
This  makes  an  even  surface  to  label  and  the  label  is 
more  easily  applied,  especially  when  a  machine  is  used. 
However,  this  is  unnecessary,  as  the  label  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the*  uneven  surface  very  satisfactorily,  both 
hy  hand  and  by  machine,  and  hence  the  extra  cost  of 
shouldering  in  most  cases  would  not  be  justified.  More¬ 
over,  as  the  process  of  shouldering  is  not  an  accurate 
one,  making  the  diameter  where  the  cover  fits  on  vary 
slightly,  there  is  a  possibility  that  in  some  cases  the 
cover  will  not  fit  tightly  and  the  label  may  be  broken 
where  it  laps  over  the  cover. 

If  there  is  a  grain  in  the  label  paper,  the  paper 
should  be  printed  so  that  when  applied  to  the  carton, 
the  grain  will  be  up  and  down ;  if  the  grain  runs 
around  the  carton,  the  label  is  much  more  likely  to 
wrinkle  when  applied. 

Labeling  Machines. 

In  the  machine  method,  the  labels  and  cartons  are 
fed  either  by  hand,  or  automatically.  The  machines 
usually  first  temper  the  labels  by  running  them  through 
hot  water,  after  which  a  thin  layer  of  paste  is  evenly 
applied  to  the  plain  surface.  The  label  is  wrapped 
around  the  carton  evenly  and  tightly,  and  held  under 
pressure  for  half  a  minute  or  more  until  the  paste  has 


the  way  around.  The  writer  has  several  times  ob¬ 
served  cases  where  the  operator  did  not  get  the  label 
started  straight,  and  in  his  attempt  to  straighten  it 
after  it  has  been  partially  applied,  almost  invariably 
the  label  was  slightly  torn  where  it  extended  over  the 
cover  or  bottom  cap.  Of  course,  this  destroyed  the 
seal,  rendering  the  label  practically  worthless  as  far  as 
making  an  air-tight  package  was  concerned.  The 
paste  should  be  applied  to  the  label  thoroughly  over 
its  entire  plain  surface,  or  else  it  may  not  stick  tightly 
to  the  carton  and  the  seal  will  be  imperfect. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  bottom  cap  and  slip  cover 
fit  down  over  the  sides  of  the  carton,  there  is  an  un¬ 
even  surface  to  which  the  label  must  be  applied.  How¬ 
ever,  the  latter,  being  moistened,  stretches  over  the 


6,  Automatic  Labeling  Machine. 


with  the  edges  of  the  label  sides  extending  over  the 
sides  of  the  slip  cover  and  bottom  cap,  making  a  per¬ 
fect  seal.  The  carton  is  either  placed  at  one  end  of 
the  pasted  label,  and  rolled  along  until  it  is  pasted 
down  clear  around,  or  more  often,  it  is  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  label,  which  is  then  wrapped  around, 
first  on  the  side  nearest  the  operator,  and  then  from 
the  opposite  side. 

Figures  4  and  5  show  a  labor-saving  device  often 
used  in  labeling  fibre  cans.  The  filled  carton  is 
placed  in  the  device  with  the  slip  cover  against  the 
headboard  (a).  This  holds  the  cover  on  tightly.  The 
wet  label  is  grasped  by  each  end  with  the  pasted  side 
down,  placed  about  the  carton,  and  rubbed  down 
smoothly.  The  label  is  now  applied  to  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  carton,  enough  to  hold  the  cover  in  place 
firmly.  The  carton  is  then  removed  from  the  device, 
and  the  two  end  flaps  of  the  label  pasted  down. 

Care  must  be  taken  to  get  the  label  started  abso¬ 
lutely  straight,  or  else  it  will  not  register  evenly  all 
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a  chance  to  “set.”  The  labels  are  applied  at  the  rate 
of  from  thirty  to  seventy-five  per  minute,  depending 
on  the  make  of  the  machine  and  the  size  of  the  carton. 

Figure  6  shows  a  fibre-can  labeling  machine,  which 
is  claimed  to  have  a  capacity  of  thirty  to  thirty-four 
cans  per  minute.  The  feed  is  automatic,  for  both  the 
cans  and  the  labels.  The  sales  price  was  not  quoted, 
but  was  said  to  be  less  than  the  amount  the  machine 
will  save  in  the  cost  of  wrapping  in  less  than  a  year — 
that  is,  based  on  the  saving  of  the  machine  as  com¬ 
pared  with  hand  wrapping,  at  least  $3,000.  This  ma¬ 
chine  can  also  be  used  to  label  tin  cans. 

Another  machine  which  came  to  the  writer’s  atten¬ 
tion  was  stated  by  the  manufacturers  to  have  a  capac¬ 
ity  of  seventy-five  cans  per  minute.  This  required  an 
operator  to  feed  the  cans  and  another  to  take  them 
away.  It  was  not  adjustable  to  different-sized  pack¬ 
ages.  The  machine  was  quoted  at  $850.00.  Its  ship¬ 
ping  weight  is  about  500  pounds,  crated.  There  are 
other  labeling  machines  on  the  market,  but  definite 
information  concerning  them  is  not  available. 

Cost  of  Labeling  Cylindrical  Cartons. 

Data  secured  by  the  writer  on  the  speed  and  cost 
of  labeling  cylindrical  cartons  by  hand  varied  con¬ 
siderably,  the  lowest  being  750  cartons  per  person  per 
day,  at  a  cost  of  $2.30  per  1,000,  in  a  very  small  plant 
where  labeling  was  done  only  half  the  time,  to  4,000 
cartons  per  day  per  person,  at  a  rate  of  45  cents  per 
1,000,  in  a  very  large  plant  where  expert  labelers  were 
employed  continuously.  Other  plants  gave  averages 
of  1,920  cartons,  per  day,  at  a  cost  of  90  cents  per 
1,000,  and  $1.00  and  $1.25  per  1,000  cartons.  The 
average  cost  of  labeling  in  most  plants  will  be  some¬ 
where  around  $1.00  per  1,000,  running  lower  in  the 
larger  plants,  wTere  work  is  continuous,  and  expert 
labelers  are  employed,  and  higher  in  smaller  plants 
where  the  work  is  not  continuous,  and  hence  the 
labelers  are  not  quite  so  expert. 

Cylindrical  cartons  can  be  labeled  about  twice  as 
fast  as  the  rectangular  type,  hence  labor  charges  for 
labeling  the  former  would  be  only  half  as  much  as  for 
the  latter. 

Machine  labeling  is  figured  to  cost  about  10  cents 
per  1,000  cartons  as  a  maximum.  At  that  rate  the 
machine  would  save  at  least  35  cents  per  1,000  over 
hand  labor,  while  the  average  saving  would  be  about 
90  cents  per  1,000.  For  a  plant  with  an  average  daily 
output  of  10,000  packages,  the  saving  at  this  rate 
w'ould  be  from  $3.50  to  $9.00  per  day,  or  for  a  year 
of  300  working  days,  from  $1,050  to  $2,700,  either 
of  which  sums  would  more  than  pay  the  cost  and 
complete  installation  of  one  of  the  wrapping  machines 
described. 

The  Cost  of  Cylindrical  Cartons. 

Data  on  the  cost  of  cylindrical  cartons,  as  might  be 
expected,  vary  considerably.  It  is  almost  an  impossi¬ 
bility  to  get  comparative  figures  of  the  cost  of  the  two 
types  of  cartons  under  the  same  conditions.  The 
price  of  paper  stock  has  fluctuated  to  such  an  extent 
that  an  estimate  at  one  date  would  be  very  inaccurate 
a  short  time  later ;  therefore,  the  figures  given  herein 
may  not  be  applicable  under  the  present  conditions. 
However,  the  price  of  paper  stock  for  both  types  of 
cartons  has  advanced  simultaneously,  so  the  com¬ 
parative  cost  of  the  two  types  will  remain  the  same, 
even  though  the  actual  cost  of  both  has  increased 
greatly. 

An  eastern  manufacturer  submitted  the  following 
figures,  representing  the  actual  average  cost  per  1,000 
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cartons  during  a  run  with  a  crew^  having  three  months’ 
experience,  and  under  normal  conditions. 

Table  I. 

ACTUAL  COST  OF  M.\TERIAL  .\ND  LABOR  PER  THOUSAND  FOR  MANU¬ 
FACTURING  CYLINDRICAL  CARTONS. 


Can  4  l/lti  in.  diam.  by  7^  in.  long. 

Labor . $  .30 

120  lb.  tube  stock  at  $24  a  ton .  1.44 

Waste  . 15 

48  lb.  cover  stock  at  $45  a  ton .  1.01 

Waste  . 34 

5  lbs.  glue  at  6c . 30 

Putting  on  tops  and  bottoms . 30 


$3.84 

Can  5%  in.  diam.  by  9%  in.  long. 

Labor  . $  .40 

211  lb.  tube  stock  (including  waste) .  2.53 

107  lb.  cover  stock  (including  waste) .  2.40 

9  lbs.  glue  at  6c . 54 

Putting  on  tops  and  bottoms . 30 


$6.17 

Under  the  present  abnormal  conditions,  body  stock 
is  about  $45  to  $50  per  ton,  and  cover  stock  $80  to  $90 
per  ton. 

In  manufacturing  cylindrical  cartons,  about  10  per 
cent  of  the  tube  stock  is  unavoidably  wasted,  together 
with  about  40  per  cent  of  the  cover  stock.  To  figure 
the  cost  of  a  given  style  of  carton,  weigh  the  tubes, 
add  10  per  cent  for  waste,  and  to  the  weight  of  the 
sample  covers  add  40  per  cent  to  include  the  cover 
waste.  One  pound  of  cold  glue  will  cover  about  75 
square  feet  of  surface,  and  one  pound  of  ground  glue 
mixed  and  used  hot  will  cover  from  200  to  300  square 
feet  of  surface. 

A  large  cereal  mill  in  the  Middle  West  gave  as  an 
actual  test  run  on  a  standard-sized  tube  (20  ounces 
net  of  rolled  oats)  of  chip  paper,  including  bottom 
cap  glued  on,  $3.10  per  1,000  cartons,  and  $1.20  for 
labeling  them  by  hand.  In  the  same  plant  labeling 
rectangular  cartons  of  the  same  capacity  by  hand  cost 
$2.10  per  1,000.  The  label  for  the  above  tube  cost 
$2.00  per  1,000. 

The  following  figures  formed  the  basis  of  calcula¬ 
tion  from  which  a  large  Pacific  Coast  milling  company 
decided  to  adopt  the  cylindrical  carton  for  their  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  to  install  their  own  paper  can-making 
machinery. 

Table  II. 

COMPARATIVE  TOTAL  COST  OF  CYLINDRICAL  AND  RECTANGULAR 

CARTONS. 

For  1,000  cartons  holding  24  ounces  of  rolled  oats  each. 


33  lbs.  cover  itock  at  $40  a  ton . $0.66% 

127  lbs.  tube  stock  at  $35  a  ton .  2.23 

Labor,  2  men  at  $6  produce  10,000  a  dav . 60 

Glue  . '. . 75 

Labels  .  3.85 

Applying  labels  by  hand .  1.00 


Total  .  9.09 

Regular  knockdown  cartons  of  the  same  capacity 
cost : 

Per  1,000  . $7.50 

Labels  for  same,  three-piece  .  5.85 

Applying  labels  by  hand  .  1.80 


Total  . $15.15 


The  difiference  in  favor  of  the  cylindrical  carton  was 
$6.06  per  1,000. 

In  the  foregoing  figures  the  amount  for  the  cylin¬ 
drical  carton  must  be  considered  as  representing  the 
actual  cost  of  material  and  labor  only,  whereas  that 
for  the  rectangular  type  is  the  total  cost  of  manufac¬ 
ture  and  includes  delivery  to  the  cereal  plant.  The 
difiference  would  be  less  if  the  actual  costs  of  mate- 
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rial  and  labor  only  were  shown  for  the  rectangular 
cartons. 

Another  quotation  from  a  carton  manufacturer  was, 
for  a  4>^"x6^"  carton,  $13.50  per  1,000,  and  for  a 
43^ size,  $15.50  per  1,000.  These  prices  are 
for  25,000,  with  a  reduction  of  50  cents  per  1,000  for 
each  io,(X>o  more.  At  this  rate  50,000  would  cost 
about  $12  and  $14  respectively,  while  100,000  would 
cost  about  $10  and  $12  per  1,000. 

The  following  data  were  supplied  ^rom  the  books 
of  a  Western  carton  manufacturer;  size  of  carton, 
43^"x6^". 

Table  III. 

ACTU.'^L  COST  OF  PRODUCING  3,098  CYLINDRICAL  CARTONS. 


For  10,671  covers. 

324  lbs.  cover  stock  . ^12  1-5 

Labor  . 

Overhead  charges'*  .  443 


$19.77 

or  $1.85  per  1,000 

For  3,098  cartons  (4l4'"x6%"). 

Covers,  6,196  at  $1.85  per  1,000  . $11.48 

Tubes,  185  lbs.  at  $59  per  ton'’ .  5.46 

Tubes,  159  lbs.  at  $35  per  ton'* .  2T8 

Labor  .  4  27 

Overhead  charges  .  4.8I 


$28.80 

or  $9,375  per  1,000 

^Overhead  charges  include  light,  heat,  power,  insurance,  rent, 
etc.,  which  are  figured  in  proportion  to  each  order, 

'^These  different  prices  represent  stock  bought  at  different 
dates. 

This  manufacturer  added  15  per  cent  to  cover  all 
office  expenses,  and  25  per  cent  for  profit,  making  the 
total  cost  of  $13.12  per  1,000,  This  is  for  a  small 
order  and  the  rate  for  1,000  cartons  for  a  large  order 
would  be  correspondingly  smaller. 

One  of  the  largest  can  manufacturers  in  the  coun¬ 
try  supplied  the  following  data;  on  the  basis  of  a  22- 
ounce  rolled  oats  can,  the  total  cost  increase  under 
normal  conditions  of  the  c}lindrical  carton  with 
stamped  fibre  ends  over  the  rectangular  type  would 
be  about  $1.00  per  1,000.  This  includes  decoration  in 
the  form  of  a  printed  label,  and  its  application. 

One  of  the  large  cereal  companies  writes : 

“The  tube  package  holding  the  same  quantity  as 
the  square  package  of  our  products  costs  $5.60  per 
1,000  on  a  material  market  basis  which  gives  a  cost 
of  $2.00  per  1,000  for  the  square  shell.  The  label  for 
the  round  package  costs  half  as  much  as  the  label  for 
the  square  package,  this  being  due  to  difference  in 
size.  As  to  handling  of  the  package,  all  costs,  of 
course,  depend  on  whether  automatic  machines  are 
used.  If  machines  are  used  for  both  cylindrical  and 
square  packages,  the  cost  is  very  nearly  the  same.  If 
hand  work  is  used  on  both  styles,  there  is  a  slight  dif¬ 
ference  in  favor  of  the  cylindrical  package.” 

A  quotation  was  obtained"  from  a  Western  carton 
manufacturer  on  the  comparative  cost  of  cylindrical 
fibre  cartons,  and  the  imprinted  “knockdown”  rec¬ 
tangular  type,  each  with  a  net  capacity  of  22  ounces 
of  rolled  oats,  which  showed  the  following  differ¬ 
ences:  for  an  order  of  1,000  cartons,  the  cylindrical 
type  was  quoted  at  8  per  cent  more  than  the  rectangu¬ 
lar  ;  for  5,000  cartons  the  increase  for  the  cylindrical 
type  was  70  per  cent,  and  for  10,000  90  per  cent. 
This  would  indicate  that  the  cost  of  making  cylindrical 
cartons  in  large  quantities  is  not  quite  double  the  cost 
of  the  rectangular,  but  that  the  rate  for  small  quanti¬ 
ties  is  about  the  same. 

'March,  1917. 
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From  the  above  figures,  it  can  be  conservatively 
estimated  that  the  average  cost  of  material  and  labor 
in  the  manufacture  of  cylindrical  cartons  will  be  about 
$5.00  per  1,000  under  ordinary  conditions,  or  one-half 
cent  each,  and  for  rectangular  cartons,  $2.00  to  $3.00 
per  1,000,  or  about  one- fourth  cent  each. 

As  has  been  shown,  figures  giving  the  cost  of  the 
two  types  of  cartons  are  subject  to  considerable  varia¬ 
tion.  In  explanation  of  this  variance,  it  must  be  con¬ 
sidered  that,  while  the  cylindrical  cartons  themselves 
cost  more  than  the  rectangular,  the  cost  of  the  labels, 
and  their  application  by  hand,  is  only  about  half  as 
much  for  the  cylindrical  type,  so  that  the  total  cost  of 
the  packed  cartons  will  be  approximately  the  same  for 
both  types — except  when  packages  are  wrapped  by 
hand,  in  which  case  there  is  a  slight  balance  in  favor 
of  the  cylindrical  carton. 

On  account  of  the  large  amount  of  storage  space 
required,  and  the  necessity  of  ordering  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties  to  get  a  low  rate  per  thousand,  it  is  much  more  im¬ 
portant  and  economical  for  the  user  of  the  cylindrical 
type  of  cartons  to  have  his  own  paper-can-making 
machinery  than  it  is  for  the  user  of  the  rectangular 
cartons,  since  large  quantities  of  the  latter  can  be 
ordered  at  a  low  rate  and  stored  in  a  small  space  until 
needed. 

Machinery  for  Making  Paper  Cans. 

Paper  fibre  stock  for  making  cylindrical  cartons 
usually  comes  in  large  rolls  36  to  48  inches  in  width. 


7,  Slitter-and- Rewinder. 


These  rolls  are  cut  into  the  desired  width  for  use,  two 
to  five  inches,  and  rewound  in  separate  rolls  on  a 
machine  known  as  a  slitter-and-rewinder.  (Illustra¬ 
tion  7.)  One  operator  with  this  machine  can  cut  and 
rewind  from  ^,000  to  10,000  pounds  of  paper  stock  per 
day,  depending  on  the  weight  of  the  stock,  the  width 
of  the  rolls,  and  the  number  of  changes  required  in  the 
width  of  the  strips  being  cut. 

The  next  operation  is  performed  on  the  spiral  tube¬ 
winding  machine  (Illustration  8).  For  making  two-ply 
tubes,  two  rolls  of  paper  are  fed  simultaneously  into 
the  machine,  one  strip  passing  first  over  a  roller  which 
revolves  in  hot  glue,  thoroughly  covering  one  surface 
of  the  strip  with  glue.  The  tube-winder  runs  automati¬ 
cally,  turning  out  a  tube  at  the  rate  of  30  to  60  linear 
feet  per  minute,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  tube  and 
the  demand  made  on  the  machine  by  the  output  re¬ 
quired.  The  tubes  are  roughly  cut  to  lengths  of  about 
eight  feet,  and  then  taken  to  the  tube-cutter  (Illustra¬ 
tion  9),  which  cuts  them  into  the  desired  short 
lengths  with  clean-cut  edges.  An  energetic  operator 


8,  Tube-Winder. 


on  this  machine  can  keep  up  with  the  tube-winding 
machine  going  at  the  rate  of  thirty-five  to  forty  feet 
per  minute,  provided  sizes  are  not  changed  too  often. 
It  is  essentially  a  hand-operated  machine,  and  the  out¬ 
put  therefore 
depends  en¬ 
tirely  on  the 
expertness  of 
the  operator. 

It  is  on  these 
two  ma¬ 
chines,  espe- 
c  i  a  1 1  y  the 
tube  -  winder, 
that  waste 
counts  for  or 
against  profit. 

As  the  labor 
cost  of  mak¬ 
ing  cartons  is 
record  output  at  increased  w'aste  in  material  is  to  be 
carefully  guarded  against. 

The  tops  and  bottoms  are  drawn  in  a  double-acting 
punch-press  (Illustration  lo).  Straw  board  is  used, 
and  the  rolls  are  first  cut  to  the  proper  width,  then 
moistened  and  tempered  by  being  run  over  a  cylinder 
which  revolves  in  a  solution  of  soap  and  hot  water. 
Some  manufacturers  run  the  strip  of  paper  through 
the  moistener  only  once,  while  others  run  it  through 
two  or  three  times.  It  is  then  ready  for  the  punch- 
press  where  the  covers  are  stamped  out  either  hot  or 
cold,  preferably  hot.  In  the  machine  illustrated,  the 
feed  is  automatic,  so  the  constant  attention  of  an 
operator  is  not  required.  With  other  machines,  the 
strip  of  board  is  fed  by  hand,  which  is  more  expensive 
and  wasteful.  The  speed  of  this  machine  is  from 
loo  to  125  covers  per  minute.  In  hand-fed  machines, 
the  output  depends  entirely  on  the  ability  of  the 
operator. 

The  cost  of  a  complete  unit  of  paper-can-making 
machinery,  such  as  is  shown  in  the  illustration,  was 
given  as  follows: 


Table  IV. 

COST  OF  A  COMPLETE  UNIT  OF  PAPER-CAN-Mx\KING  MACHINERY. 

One  tube-winder  . $985.00 

One  tube-cutter  .  225.00 

One  48"  slitter-and-rewinder  .  425.00 

(Optional  36"  machine)  . $350.00 

One  double-acting  punch-press  complete  with  auto¬ 
matic  feed  .  875.00 

One  6"  moistener  for  preparing  stock  for  punch-press  75.00 


$2,510.00  $2,585.00 

Dies  for  punching  covers  : 

3"  diameter  . $  80.00 

4"  diameter  .  90.00 

5"  diameter  .  100.00 

The  output  of  a  plant  equipped  with  the  above 
machinery  would  run  from  10,000  to  15,000  cartons 
per  day,  with  two  or  three  operators,  and  by  adding 
an  additional  punch-press  and  tube  cutter,  and  running 


9,  Tube-Cutter. 

only  a  small  part  of  the  total  cost,  a 


Punch-Press. 
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with  four  operators,  30,000  cartons  per  day  could  be 
produced. 

In  a  plant  running  at  full  capacity,  a  unit  of  ma¬ 
chines  consisting  of  one  tube-winder,  two  tube-cutters, 
two  punch-presses,  one  moistener,  one  slitter-and-re- 
winder,  operated  by  a  crew  of  five  men,  could  produce 
at  least  30,000  cartons  per  day,  and  under  exceptional¬ 
ly  good  conditions,  running  on  one  size  only,  as  high 
as  40,000  cartons  could  be  turned  out  in  a  lo-hour 
day.  A  unit  of  three  tube-winders,  four  or  five  tube- 
cutters,  five  punch-presses,  and  one  moistener,  could 
produce  at  least  100,000  cartons  of  one  size  complete 
per  day. 

When  a  package  of  dififerent  diameter  is  desired, 
the  arbor  on  which  the  tube  is  wound  is  removed,  and 
one  of  the  proper  diameter  put  on.  This  change  can 
be  made  in  about  fifteen  minutes.  Extra  arbors  cost 
from  $15  to  $30,  according  to  size. 

Minimum  Output  Required  to  Warrant  the 
Installation  of  Paper-Can-Making  Machinery. 

The  average  cost  of  material  and  labor  in  producing 
paper  fibre  cans  has  been  conservatively  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  $5.00  per  1,000.  The  usual 
profit  added  by  the  can  manufacturer  has  been 
stated  to  be  from  20  to  30  per  cent.  Twenty- 
five  per  cent  as  an  average  profit  will  make 
$1.25  per  1,000  added  as  profit,  which  can  be 
saved  by  the  carton-user  through  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  paper-can-making  machinery.  A  unit 
of  these  machines  has  been  shown  to  produce 
at  least  10,000  cartons  per  day.  At  this  rate 
there  will  be  a  saving  of  $12.50  per  day,  or 
$3)750  in  a  year  of  300  working  days.  This  is 
more  than  enough  to  pay  for  a  complete  unit 
of  paper-can-making  machinery,  including  in¬ 
stallation.  Even  running  at  half  capacity,  or 
5,000  cartons  per  day,  the  saving  would  be 
$7.50  daily,  or  $2,250  for  a  year  of  300  work¬ 
ing  days. 

From  these  figures  it  would  seem  that  a 
plant  having  an  average  daily  output  of  5,000 
cartons  would  profit  by  the  installation  of 
paper-can-making  machinery.  It  would  have 
to  run  only  356.5  working  days,  or  about  fourteen 
months,  to  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  machines.  A  plant 
with  an  output  of  10,000  cartons  per  day,  or  more. 


should  by  all  means  have  its  own  paper-can-making 
machinery,  since  the  machines  would  more  than  pay 
for  themselves  in  less  than  a  year. 

Summary. 

The  cylindrical  carton  will  make  a  very  satisfactory 
container  for  a  large  variety  of  substances,  such  as 
seeds,  tea,  coffee,  spices,  confections,  malted  milk,  salt, 
soda,  lye,  baking  powder,  washing  powder,  drugs  and 
chemicals. 

Cereal  products,  dried  fruits,  etc.,  should  be  put 
up  in  sanitary  sealed  packages.  Insect  infestation  is 
prevented,  the  contents  are  better  protected,  and  are 
preserved  in  their  proper  condition  for  a  longer  time. 

Cartons  are  sealed  by  a  printed  label  being  pasted 
or  glued  tightly  around  a  plain  carton,  or  a  paraffined 
paper  about  a  printed  one. 

The  seal  of  the  ordinary  rectangular  carton  now 
most  commonly  used  is  quite  liable  to  become  broken 
or  not  be  sealed  tightly. 

The  rectangular  carton,  when  opened,  is  permanent¬ 
ly  open,  leaving  the  unused  part  of  the  contents  with¬ 
out  protection. 

The  cylindrical  carton  is  perfectly  satisfac¬ 
tory  as  a  sealed  package,  the  seal  is  not  so 
liable  to  become  broken,  and  after  being 
opened  by  the  consumer  it  can  be  closed  tightly 
again,  protecting  the  remainder  of  the  con¬ 
tents. 

The  cylindrical  carton  requires  more  space 
than  the  rectangular,  both  before  and  after 
packing. 

Cartons  can  be  labeled  by  hand  or  by  ma¬ 
chine. 

Cylindrical  cartons  can  be  labeled  by  hand 
twice  as  fast  as  the  rectangular  type,  hence  at 
half  the  cost. 

Labels  for  cylindrical  cartons  cost  half  as 
much  as  for  the  rectangular  type. 

Cylindrical  cartons  themselves  cost  about 
twice  as  much  as  rectangular. 

A  complete  set  of  paper-can-making  ma¬ 
chinery,  capable  of  producing  10,000  cartons 
per  day  costs  less  than  $3,000. 

A  cereal  or  other  plant  having  an  output  of  5,000  or 
more  cartons  per  day  should  have  its  own  paper-can¬ 
making  machinery. 


11,  Paper  Fibre 
Carton. 


Fisheries  Commissioners  to  Meet. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Fisheries  Commissioners  will  be  held  on 
May  14  and  15,  at  Richmond,  Va.,  at  Murphy’s  Hotel. 

All  members  are  urged  to  be  present,  as  conditions 
that  confront  the  country,  in  view  of  the  conservation 
of  food,  call  for  the  most  energetic  assistance  and  co¬ 
operation.  Matters  will  be  taken  up  at  this  conven¬ 
tion  that  are  of  great  importance  to  the  fisheries  in¬ 
dustry.  Many  papers  will  be  read  and  discussed  on 
subjects  relative  to  the  wastefulness  of  salt  water  re¬ 
sources,  the  necessity  of  conservation,  the  menace  of 
population,  etc. 


New  York  City  Gets  $50,000. 

In  spite  of  very  strong  protests  from  the  N.  Y.  Fruit 
and  Produce  Trade  Association,  the  Mercantile  Ex- 
change,  the  N.  Y.  Branch  of  the  National  League  of 
Commission  Merchants,  the  N.  Y.  Food  Distributors’ 


Association,  and  many  taxpayers’  associations,  the 
Board  of  Estimates  of  New  York  City  has  granted  the 
request  of  Market  Commissioner  Day  for  an  appro¬ 
priation  of  $50,000  to  put  the  City  in  the  business  of 
buying  and  selling  food. 

The  N.  Y.  Food  Distributors’  Association  stated : 
the  City’s  project  certainly  cannot  succeed  with  such  a 
small  capital  as  $50,000 ;  in  any  case  no  emergency  now 
exists  and  such  a  move  is  therefore  unnecessary  and 
unjust;  and  the  fact  that  the  City  has  sold  butter 
and  eggs  to  the  fashionable  Broadway  restaurants 
shows  that  its  purpose  is  not  relief  for  the  poor. 


National  Poultry,  Butter  and  Egg  Convention. 

The  National  Poultry,  Butter  and  Egg  Association 
will  meet  in  Chicago  this  year.  The  matter  of  loca¬ 
tion  for  the  convention  with  Boston  as  the  leading 
competitor  of  Chicago  was  submitted  to  the  members. 
The  dates  will  be  October  7  and  8. 


Egg  Breakage  Hearing 


ON  April  24,  1918,  in  New  York,  the  hearing  be¬ 
gun  in  Chicago  on  March  7  in  the  attack  being 
made  by  the  National  Poultry,  Butter  and  Egg 
Association  against  the  Trunk  Line  Egg  Inspection 
Rules  and  the  Live  Per  Cent  Exemption  Rule  was  re¬ 
newed  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 
Evidence  was  submitted  to  show  that  the  system  under 
which  the  carriers  refuse  to  inspect  egg  cases  or  to 
admit  liability  except  where  the  cases  show  exterior 
damage,  such  as  breakage  or  smearing,  is  unjustified 
and  unfair. 

With  such  a  protection  as  the  inspection  rules  and 
the  Live  Per  Cent  Exemption  Rule’^  it  is  obvious  that 
the  carriers  are  encouraged  in  negligence  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  eggs.  The  outstanding  victory  achieved  at 
the  hearing  by  the  National  Poultry,  Butter  and  Egg 
Association  was  the  virtual  agreement  by  the  carriers 
to  cancel  the  Five  Per  Cent  Exemption  Rule  except  as 
it  applies  to  “straight  current  receipts.”  What  deduc¬ 
tion  for  breakage  shall  be  allowed  on  “current  re¬ 
ceipts”  still  remains  to  be  settled — which  is  particu¬ 
larly  difficult  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  term  is  a  loose 
one  and  can  mean  anything.  The  outstanding  fact 
brought  out  by  the  hearing  was  the  responsibility  of 
the  packer  in  proper  handling  of  the  eggs. 

In  order  to  determine  the  relative  resistance  to 
breakage  of  eggs  when  subjected  to  dififerent  impacts 
or  shocks,  there  were  submitted  at  the  hearing  the  re¬ 
sults  of  laboratory  tests  made  at  the  Armour  Institute 
of  Technology  for  the  National  Poultry,  Butter  and 
Egg  Association.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the 
results  of  these  tests  and  conclusions  to  be  deduced 
from  observing  and  studying  the  facts : 

In  conducting  this  investigation  every  precaution 
was  taken  to  simulate  identical  conditions  for  all  paral¬ 
lel  tests.  Before  filling  the  case  each  egg  was  num¬ 
bered,  examined  for  shell  defects,  and  its  location  and 
position  in  the  filler  and  case  recorded.  In  refilling 
the  case  for  a  specified  test,  each  egg  was  re-examined, 
its  condition  noted,  and  then  returned  to  its  former 
position  and  location  (except  in  case  of  leakage  when 
it  was  replaced  by  another  candled  egg  with  non-de¬ 
fective  shell). 

Two  types  of  tests  were  made:  the  “pendulum  im¬ 
pact”  test  and  the  “rolling  impact”  test.  In  the  former 
the  egg  case  (and  contents)  under  test  was  placed  be¬ 
tween  a  3-inch  wooden  block  and  a  solid  wall  cush¬ 
ioned  by  two  lengths  of  i-inch  rubber  hose.  A  52- 
pound  cast-iron  circular  disk,  of  spherical  end  contour, 
was  suspended  in  such  a  manner  that  the  force  of  im¬ 
pact  effected  by  swinging  it  through  a  predetermined 
arc  was  delivered  against  the  3-inch  plank,  and  trans¬ 
mitted  to  the  case. 

The  “rolling  impact”  apparatus  consisted  essentially 
of  a  ball-bearing  truck  constrained  by  suitably  placed 
ball  bearings  to  run  on  an  inclined  railing.  The  egg 
case  (and  contents)  under  test  was  mounted  on  the 
truck  so  that  one  end  projected  about  inches  be¬ 
yond  the  body  of  the  truck.  The  degree  of  inclina¬ 
tion  of  the  railing  was  adjustable  so  that  it  might  be 

"The  “Five  Per  Cent  Exemption  Rule”  is  a  provision  made 
by  the  carriers  to  absolve  them  from  breakage  or  loss  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  the  rate  of  IVb  dozen  per  case,  or  5%  of  the  contents; 
that  is,  a  shipper,  if  he  loses  5%  on  his  shipment  can  hope  for 
no  claims  against  the  carrier. 


varied  at  will.  The  lower  end  of  the  railing  was 
blocked  so  that  the  truck  and  cargo  was  brought  to  a 
sudden  stop  after  reaching  the  end  of  its  travel.  The 
force  of  the  blow  was  received  by  the  projecting  end 
of  the  case.  Packing  of  crates  and  candling  of  eggs 
were  performed  by  a  union  egg  candler  delegated  by 
the  National  Poultry,  Butter  and  Egg  Association. 
Facts  Disclosed  by  Breakage  Tests  of  Eggs  and 

Some  Conclusions  Deduced  fiom  Them. 

1.  The  same  impact  in  foot  pounds  of  energy  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  case  of  eggs  in  motion  results  in  greater 
damage  than  when  applied  to  a  case  at  rest,  i.  e.,  when 
such  impact  causes  breakage. 

2.  Breakage  is  less  when  eggs  are  packed  in  the  so- 
called  “cup  type”  fillers  than  when  packed  in  so- 
called  “honeycomb”  fillers ;  and  breakage  is  less  when 
No.  I  fillers  (honeycomb)  are  used  than  when  the 
medium  or  lightweight  filler  is  employed. 

3.  When  sufficient  impact  was  applied  to  eggs  packed 
in  medium  or  lightweight  fillers  (honeycomb)  to  cause 
breakage,  the  total  resultant  breakage  was  more  seri¬ 
ous  than  when  No.  i  fillers  were  used. 

4.  The  pendulum  impact  test  simulates  the  impact 
sutained  by  a  car  at  rest  when  hit  by  a  switch  engine 
or  another  car  in  the  act  of  coupling ;  the  rolling  im¬ 
pact  test  simulates  the  impact  sustained  by  a  car  or 
cars  attached  to  switch  engine  when  backed  into  and 
coupled  with  a  car  standing  still ;  also  the  latter  test 
simulates  action  of  eggs  in  a  moving  car  in  a  train 
when  the  train  is  stopped  or  suddenly  retarded  by  ap¬ 
plication  of  air  brakes.  Types  of  breakage  are  very 
distinct — “railroad”  and  “scattered.” 

5.  Variation  between  thickness  of  material  used  in 
sides,  tops  and  bottoms  of  egg  cases  shows  no  mate¬ 
rial  effect  in  changing  the  extent  or  character  of  break¬ 
age  from  identical  foot-pound  impacts,  however  de¬ 
livered. 

6.  When  eggs  of  slightly  defective  shell — even  to 
the  point  of  being  visible — were  packed  among  sound 
eggs  to  the  extent  of  approximately  5  per  cent  they 
withstood  impacts  more  severe  than  the  jolts  or  im¬ 
pacts  incident  to  reasonable  railroad  handling,  and  suf¬ 
fered  no  more  than  eggs  of  perfect  shell. 

7.  The  appearance  of  the  egg  case  after  sustaining 
a  given  impact  is  by  no  means  indicative  of  the  break¬ 
age  inside  the  case. 

8.  Another  form  of  shock  or  impact  sustained  by 
eggs  in  transit,  and  often  causing  serious  damage,  is 
not  taken  into  account  in  these  tests,  viz.,  the  up  and 
down  jolts  which  develop  breakage  especially  in  top 
and  bottom  layers.  This  shock  is  more  nearly  simu¬ 
lated  by  the  “rolling”  impact,  because  the  eggs  them¬ 
selves  are  in  motion. 

9.  There  are  comparable  points  between  breakage 
shown  in  these  tests  and  the  breakage  of  eggs  in  tran¬ 
sit,  for  a  given  energy  impact,  whether  in  one  or  a 
series  of  blows,  must  produce  approximately  the  same 
results.  This  may  be  illustrated  by  taking  the  weight 
of  a  loaded  car  and  finding  the  energy  required  to  lift 
car  from  trucks,  etc. 

10.  The  egg  is  not  a  “fragile”  article  when  packed 
in  the  proper  manner ;  the  impact  given  in  the  experi¬ 
ments,  excluding  the  two  lowest  impacts  in  the  pendu¬ 
lum  test,  in  line  with  approved  engineering  practice, 
are  far  in  excess  of  what  should  result  from  normal 
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handling  in  transit.  Proof :  many,  many  shipments 
show  very  slight,  if  any,  breakage  at  destinations. 

11.  These  tests  afford  the  only  available  data  de- 
yeloi)ed  by  scientific  methods  used  in  laboratory  work 
in  dealing  with  “stress  and  strain”  to  ascertain  the 
breaking  points  of  eggs,  fillers  and  cases  when  the  av¬ 
erage  commercial  pack  is  taken  as  a  type. 

12.  The  eggs  put  into  all  cases  used  in  the  tests 
showed  a  higher  breakage  (prepacked)  than  the  aver¬ 
age  damage  in  rehandled  “current  receipts.”  There 
were  no  “leakers”  or  visible  checks  among  all  the  cases 
selected  at  random  in  the  open  markets  for  use  in  the 
tests,  and  it  was  even  necessary  to  make  some  “blind” 
checks  from  sound  eggs. 

Exhibits  Bearing  on  Five  Per  Cent  Exemption  Rule. 

Five  exhibits  were  submitted  at  the  hearing,  showing 
the  annual  egg  crop  in  the  United  States,  its  value,  the 
loss  to  shippers  under  the  Five  Per  Cent  Exemption 
Rule,  the  relation  of  the  value  of  the  crop  which  is 
marketed  to  the  cost  of  marketing  (i.  e.,  transporta¬ 
tion),  and  the  relation  of  the  marketing  cost  to  the  loss 
under  the  Five  Per  Cent  Rule.  On  these  exhibits 
were  based  the  suggestions  for  a  change  in  the  Five 
Per  Cent  Rule. 


EXHIBIT  NO.  I. 


EXHIBIT  SHOWING  .\NNUAL  EGG  CRCP  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
USING  FIGURES  TAKEN  FROM  THE  STATISTICAL  ABSTRACT  PUB¬ 
LISHED  BY  THE  U.  S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE  FOR  1915 
AND  BEING  COMPILED  FROM  THE  U.  S.  CENSUS  REPORTS  OF 

1890,  1900  AND  1910. 


Geographical  1889  1899  1909 

Divisions.  Cases.'  Cases.  Cases. 

New  England  .  1,184,008  1,689,552  1,835,939 


Middle  Atlantic  -  3,402,953  4,702,581  5,397  387 

East  North  Central.  8,092,513  11,650,649  13,070,804 
West  North  Central.  7,-374,219  12,2.38,141  14,877,873 

South  Atlantic  .  2.207,763  3,511,666  4,5.35!792 

East  South  Central.  2,336,026  3,495,545  4,304  456 
West  South  Central.  1,758,722  3,907,683  5,518,595 


Mountain  .  212,498  605,352  1,183.470 

Pacific  .  094,796  1,-320,910  2,313,-396 

Totals  . 27,324,098  4-3,122,079  -53,04.3,712 


Estimate 

1919 

Cases. 

2.161.604 

6.364.604 
15,568,949 
18,629,700 

5,699,807 

5,288,671 

7,398,-5-32 

1,668,956 

3,122,696 


6-5,903,519 


'30  dozen  eggs  in  each  case. 

EXHIBIT  NO.  2. 

EXHIBIT  SHOWING  THE  VALUE  OF  EGGS  PRIDUCED  ANNUALLY 
EASED  ON  WEIGHTED  .AVERAGE  1917  PRICES,  TAKING  NEW 
YORK,  CHICAGO,  AND  SAN  FRANCISCO  AS  TYPICAL  OF 
PRICES  PREV.AILING  FOR  EGGS  IN  THE  RESPECTIVE 
TERRITORIES  IN  WHICH  THEY  ARE  LOCATED. 


Cents 

Average  price  for  1917—  per  doz. 

New  York  Market  .  40.26 

Chicago  Market  .  ,34.56 

San  Erancisco  Market  .  39.7 


Average  price  .  -38.17^ 

Estimated  total  production  for  1917,  1,899,946,728  doz. 
Value,  $725,272,997.63. 

Note. — -Transcontinental  weighted  average  price  is  arrived 
at  hy  taking  average  prices  in  the  three  markets  for  the  year 
1917,  as  shown  by  the  New  York  Price  Current  for  New 
York,  the  Chicago  Daily  Trade  Bulletin  for  Chicago,  and  the 
figures  compiled  b}’  the  Pacifie  Dairy  Review  for  San  Eran¬ 
cisco. 

EXHIBIT  NO.  3. 

EXHIBIT  SHOWING  VALUE  OF  EGGS  CONSUMED  IN  1917  IN  NEW 
YORK  AND  POSSIBLE  DEDUCTIONS  FOR  LOSS  THEREON  IN 
LINE  WITH  5%  EXEMPTION  RULE;  ALSO  SHOW¬ 
ING  THE  SAME  IN  RESPECT  TO  ALL 
TRUNK  LINE  TERRITORY. 

’Receipts  reported  New  York  Market,  1917.  .  .4,-357,061  cases 
^  (Equivalent  to  1-30.711,830  doz.) 

‘Weighted  average  price,  1917,  New  York  Mar¬ 
ket  . 40.26c  per  doz. 

Value  of  eg.gs  consumed  in  New  York,  1917 ..  .$^2, 624 -582  76 
‘Possible  deductions  under  5%  Exemption  Rule.  .$1,315,614.57 


'Value  of  eggs  consumed  in  Trunk  Line  Ter¬ 
ritory,  1917  . $231,298,3-57.68 

Possible  deductions  under  5%  Exemption  Rule  $5,782,4-58.94 


^New  York  Price  Current  (Urner-Barry  Company,  Pub¬ 
lishers)  . 

'New  York  Price  Current — Grade  Western  Eirsts. 

■'It  is  estimated  that  approximately  50%  of  eggs  moving 
into  Trunk  Line  Territory  are  less  than  carlot  shipments. 

'Arrived  at  by  taking  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census  estimate 
of  population  in  Trunk  Line  Territory,  1917,  and  using  New 
York  weighted  average  price  for  indicated  part  of  total  LI.  S. 
egg  crop  consumed  in  Trunk  Line  Territory. 

EXHIBIT  NO.  4. 

EXHIBIT  SHOWING  REL.ATION  BETWEEN  VALUE  OF  50%  OF  TOTAL 
EGG  production'  IN  1917  AND  THE  TRANSPORTATION  COSTS 
FOR  MOVING  EGGS  TO  CONSUMING  CENTERS  IN  1!)17  USING 
THE  AVERAGE  CHICAGO-NEW  YORK  RATE  TO  COVER 
THE  AVERAGE  DISTANCE  AND  AVERAGE  COST- 


Dozen. 

Estimated  production,  1917 . 1,899,946,728 

50%  equivalent  to  .  949,973,364 

Average  transcontinental  price,  1!)17 . 38.17  cents 

Value  of  50%  of  1917  production . $362,636,498.81 


Per  100  lbs. 

2nd  class, 
Penna.  Co. 

Rate — Chicago  to  New  York,  1/1/17  to  7/26/17....  68..3c 

Rate — Chicago  to  New  York,  7/26/17  to  1/1/18....  79c 

ICC  P-626 

Average  Chicago-New  York  rate,  1917 . 73.65c  per  100  lbs. 

Production,  1917,  1,899,946,728  doz.  ((>3, 3-31, 557  cases,  53  lbs. 

to  the  case),  equivalent  to  3,356,572,-521  lbs. 
Transportation  cost  . $24,721,156.62 


'50%  is  estimated  to  be  the  percentage  of  the  egg  crop 
I'diich  is  marketed — not  consumed  on  the  farms. 

EXHIBIT  NO.  5. 

EXHIi’IT  SHOWING  RELATION  BETWEEN  TRANSPORTATION  COST  ON 
50%  OF  THE  ANNUAL  EGG  CROP  MOVING  TO  CONSUMING 
CENTERS  IN  1917  AND  THE  POSSIBLE  DEDUCTIONS 
FOR  LOSS  UNDER  THE  5%  EXEMPTION  RULE. 

Value  of  -50%  of  1917  crop . $-362,636,498.81 

Transportation  cost  of  50%  of  1917  crop .  24,721,156.62 

Possible  deductions  under  5%  Exemption  Rule  9,065,912.47 


Tentative  Rules,  Covering  Egg  Deliveries,  Sub¬ 
mitted  at  Hearing. 

Rule  I.  Where  carrier  determines  that  space  per¬ 
mits  examination  at  his  station,  consignee  shall  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  examine  top  layer  of  any  lo  cases  or  20  half 
cases,  a  good  order  receipt  to  be  given  by  shipper  if  no 
damage  is  visible.  If  damage  is  found  consignee  may; 
examine  top  layers  of  any  number  of  cases ;  examine 
succeeding  layers  of  damaged  cases  until  undamaged 
layer  is  found,  when  receipt  must  be  given  for  con¬ 
tents  as  examined;  if  one  dozen  eggs  in  any  layer  are 
damaged,  examine  all  the  layers ;  if  case  shows  ex¬ 
ternal  evidence  of  breakage,  jointly  examine  entire 
case. 

Rule  2.  Where  carrier  determines  space  does  not 
permit  examination  at  his  station,  or  prefers  to  have  it 
some  other  place,  consignee  may  demand  examination 
at  his  warehouse  within  24  hours  of  receipt,  on  appli¬ 
cation  filed  at  time  of  receipt,  and  may  stencil  cases  for 
identification. 

Rule  3.  In  claim  adjustments,  damage  found  shall 
be  conclusive  as  to  damage  existing,  memoranda  shall 
be  kept  of  all  facts  relative  to  treatment  and  handling 
of  cases  and  contents,  and  prompt  settlement  shall  be 
made. 

Rule  4.  On  discovering  eggs  deteriorated  by  heat 
or  cold,  consignee  shall  be  entitled  to  joint  examina¬ 
tion  of  entire  contents  of  shipment. 

Rule  5.  In  cities  with  population  of  over  . , 

inspection  for  shipper  or  consignee  shall  be  made  by 
official  inspector  appointed  by  local  mercantile  ex- 
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change  or  similar  voluntary  mercantile  organization, 
inspection  for  carrier  shall  be  made  by  official  inspector 
appointed  by  joint  action  of  all  the  carriers. 

Rule  6.  Eggs  shipped  in  second-hand  cases  or  fill¬ 
ers  shall  be  at  owner’s  risk  (and  move  at  same  rate  as 
standard  case). 

Rule  7.  Consignee  at  point  of  origin  shall  note  on 
bill  of  lading  whether  shipment  consists  of  rehandled 
and  repacked  eggs  or  of  “current  receipts.”  Claims 
shall  be  settled  on  basis  noted,  unless  carrier  shows 


that  the  grade  was  not  that  noted. 

Rule  8.  If  at  the  time  of  joint  inspection  shipments 
are  reconditioned  and  represent  a  higher  grade  of  eggs 
and  the  net  return  on  the  shipment  is  therefore  higher, 
credit  shall  be  given  to  carrier  for  any  such  excess. 

Rule  9.  Changes  in  the  Five  Per  Cent  Exemption 
Rule. 

(N.  B. — The  carriers  have  now  consented  to  cancel 
this  rule  on  all  but  “current  receipts,”  as  already 
stated.) 


Why  Save  Food? 

By  Dr.  Raymond  Pearl, 

U.  S.  Food  Administration. 


Except  for  the  Central  Powers,  none  of  Europe’s 
nations  are  producing  food  in  sufficient  cpianti- 
ties  to  sustain  existence,  should  they  be  cut  ofif 
entirely  from  outside  supplies.  Their  farmers  are  in 
the  trenches.  Their  farms  are  battlefields.  Their 
plows  have  been  wrought  into  arms,  and  their  plow 
horses  are  drawing  cannon.  Even  before  the  war  they 
were  not  self-supporting.  Germany  was  less  dependent 
upon  imports  than  any  other  European  nation — she  ob¬ 
tained  only  about  one-fifth  of  her  food  from  other 
countries.  England  imported  four-fifths,  France  more 
than  one-half,  and  Italy  more  than  a  third. 

Germany’s  entire  system  of  autocratic  militarism 
made  the  nation  more  amenable  to  immediate  food 
control  than  any  of  the  countries  with  which  she  is  at 
war.  With  a  system  that  had  instilled  in  the  people  a 
conviction  that  before  everything  else  came  military 
efficiency,  it  was  not  so  difficult  for  Germany  to  take 
charge  of  supply  and  distribution  to  such  an  extent 
that  with  barely  enough  to  meet  actual  needs,  every 
single  body  could  be  given  the  food  it  required  to 
maintain  strength  and  health. 

And  in  addition,  she  is  now  in  control  of  the  fertile 
fields  of  the  lower  Danube  and  the  western  fringe  of 
Russia.  Germany  has  made  prisoners  of  war  till  the 
fields  and  help  to  feed  the  German  people.  More  than 
any  other  nation,  Germany  was  prepared  to  meet  the 
complex  problems  of  war,  prepared  to  maintain  food 
supply  on  a  level  that  could  be  met  by  reduced  con¬ 
sumption.  The  rest  of  Europe  was  not  prepared. 
Without  help  from  beyond  the  seas,  the  rest  of  Europe 
would  have  starved  before  now — will  starve  before 
this  war  is  over  unless  that  help  can  be  continued  and 
increased. 

Those  people  must  be  fed.  The  toll  of  the  U-boats 
and  the  unusual  demands  of  war  have  made  such  a 
drain  upon  the  world’s  shipping  tonnage  that  every 
vessel  must  be  kept  in  the  shortest  possible  trade 
routes.  If  America  alone  could  supply  all  of  Europe’s 
food  it  could  be  done  with  one-third  the  number  of 
ships  that  would  be  needed  if  the  entire  supply  had  to 
Mme  from  Australia,  one-half  what  would  be  needed 
if  Europe  had  to  depend  entirely  upon  the  Argentine. 
Thus  it  is  evident  that  every  ship  we  taken  out  of  the 
Australian  trade  virtually  trebles  the  available  tonnage, 
because  it  can  make  three  times  as  many  trips  to 
America.  Or  every  ship  we  take  from  the  Argentine 
channels  doubles  Europe’s  import  capacity,  because  it 
can  make  twice  as  many  trips  to  an  American  port. 

The  Allies  must  be  fed— so  America  must  feed 
them.  There  is  only  one  way  we  can  do  it.  We  must 
save  their  food  from  our  normal  consumption.  By 


the  first  of  the  year  we  had  sent  to  Europe  our  entire 
surplus  of  wheat  from  the  1917  crop.  And  Europe  is 
still  crying  for  millions  of  bushels  of  wheat. 

Europe’s  appeal  is  a  cry  from  old  men,  women  and 
children.  They  have  given  their  all  to  their  soldiers 
and  will  continue  to  give  their  all  until  the  last  one  has 
found  relief  in  the  grave.  Those  soldiers  will  be  fed 
somehow,  even  if  it  means  that  the  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  in  Europe  must  go  hungry.  It  is  to  keep  strong 
and  healthy  the  people  behind  the  lines  that  America 
must  tighten  her  belt  and  send  every  available  ounce 
of  food  abroad.  Thousands  of  them  will  starve  unless 
the  individual  American  awakens  to  his  responsibility 
and  carries  the  war  into  every  home  in  the  United 
States.  What  the  individual  can  save,  even  what  one 
family  can  save,  seems  comparatively  little  when  we 
think  in  terms  of  millions  of  bushels  and  thousands  of 
tons.  But  if  we  remember  that  there  are  22,000,000 
tables  in  this  country  and  that  at  those  tables  about 
110,000,000  mouths  are  fed,  it  is  not  hard  to  realize 
that  an  ounce  or  so  here  and  there  will  soon  make  the 
millions  of  tons  and  bushels  that  will  save  the  Allies 
from  starvation. 

No  army  can  maintain  its  strength  if  the  men  at  the 
front  begin  to  fear  that  the  old  and  infirm,  the  wives 
and  mothers,  sisters  and  brothers,  little  children  and 
babies  back  home  are  not  being  cared  for.  If  the  men 
in  the  trenches  should  be  weakened  by  the  thought  that 
the  people  behind  them  were  starving  to  death,  our 
first  line  of  defense  would  begin  to  move  toward 
Washington  instead  of  toward  Berlin.  The  armies 
would  lose  heart,  and  losing  heart  would  be  no  more 
than  tin  soldiers  before  the  ruthless  horde  of  Huns. 

If  we  want  our  boys  to  cross  the  Rhine  instead  of 
to  recross  the  Atlantic,  we  must  feed  the  Allies.  We 
must  send  them  food  in  concentrated  form,  food  that 
will  give  the  greatest  possible  nutritive  value  in  the 
least  possible  shipping  space.  Their  most  pressing 
need  is  for  wheat — millions  of  bushels  of  it.  There  is 
only  one  way  we  can  send  it — by  saving. 

Democracy  will  have  to  find  its  justification  at 
America’s  22,000,000  tables.  The  way  we  eat  will  be 
our  answer  to  the  slur  that  democracy  is  not  compe¬ 
tent  to  deal  with  war.  There  is  food  enough  for  all  if 
we  all  conserve.  We  must  give  Europe  our  concen¬ 
trated  foods  and  content  ourselves  with  the  many 
palatable  substitutes  ofifered  by  America. 

Eat  plenty,  but  wisely  and  without  waste.  Study 
the  food  situation  and  eat  for  victory.-  Make  your 
knife  and  fork  implements  of  war  and  throw  their 
strength  behind  our  own  armies  instead  of  behind  the 
troops  of  the  Imperial  Wilhelm. 


Sugar  Substitutes  in  Jelly- Making' 

By  Leonore  Dunnigan 

Food  Chemistry  Laboratories,  Iowa  State  College. 


The  recent  sugar  shortage  and  subsequent  desire 
to  conserve  as  much  sugar  as  possible  has  brought 
to  light  some  interesting  possibilities  in  its 
economical  use  and  the  introduction  of  so-called  sugar 
substitutes — so  interesting,  in  fact,  that  most  house¬ 
wives  and  many  manufacturers  are  developing  a  real 
experimental  attitude  toward  them.  With  the  approach 
of  summer,  this  condition  will  become  more  and  more 
noticeable,  especially  when  the  products  of  the  war 
gardens  arrive  and  demand  attention.  Their  care  will 
involve  a  great  deal  of  preserving  and  jelly-making  as 
well  as  canning,  and,  hitherto,  preserves  and  jellies 
have  meant  large  quantities  of  sugar.  It  is  imperative 
now  that  these  quantities  be  reduced,  if  possible,  with¬ 
out  needlessly  sacrificing  the  pleasing  diversion  and 
important  mineral  constituents  which  jellies  and  jams 
always  bring  to  our  winter  menus.  This  result  can  be 
gained  in  one  of  two  ways :  either  by  the  successful 
use  of  the  sugar  substitutes  or  by  a  material  decrease 
in  the  proportion  of  sugar  used.  For  these  reasons  it 
seems  advisable  at  this  time  to  point  out  a  few  of  the 
facts  which  science  has  contributed  to  the  problem  in 
the  past  and  to  give  a  short  abstract  of  the  work  which 
has  been  done  in  this  laboratory. 

The  pioneer  work  on  jelly  was  done  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Illinois  and  a  short  summary  of  that  study  is 
available  in  bulletin  form.^  This  circular  points  out 
that  the  important  constituents  for  jelly-making  are 
apparently  pectin,  acid  and  sugar.  Of  these  three,  the 
sugar  might  be  considered  the  least  necessary.  In  fact, 
jellies  have  been  made  without  sugar,  although  the 
results  could  hardly  be  called  edible.  The  addition  of 
sugar  tends  to  increase  the  volume  of  the  product,  at 
the  same  time  improving  the  texture  and  appearance. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  home  jelly-maker  has  no  control 
over  the  percentage  of  pectin  except  as  it  may  be 
varied  by  concentration  or  by  the  addition  of  other 
fruits  or  the  white  inner  rind  of  lemons  and  oranges. 
The  manufacturer,  of  course,  has  access  to  various 
commercial  pectin  mixtures.  A  very  simple  test  (pre¬ 
cipitation  with  alcohol)^  has  been  recommended  for 
making  an  approximate  estimate  of  this  constituent. 

As  to  the  acidity  of  the  fruit,  the  practical  jelly- 
maker  has  relied  almost  entirely  on  taste  and  previous 
experience  with  fruits  in  an  effort  to  choose  the  best 
jelly-making  fruits  or  combination  of  fruits.  The  ad¬ 
dition  of  organic  acids  such  as  tartaric  or  citric  has 
been  found  to  be  practical  but  so  far  is  little  used  out 
side  of  laboratory  experimentation. 

All  of  these  facts  are  important,  but  the  one  which 
concerns  us  most  at  the  present  time  and  the  one  which 
should  be  particularly  emphasized  was  first  pointed 
out  in  the  Illinois  bulletin  quoted  above;  namely,  that 
most  home  jelly-makers  use  too  much  sugar.  The  old 
tradition  of  measure  for  measure  has  been  so  easy  to 
remember  that  any  inclination  to  turn  from  its  teach¬ 
ings  has  been  discouraged.  The  truth  is  that  most  fruit 

^The  study  of  which  this  is  a  part  was  done  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Prof.  Ruth  O’Brien. 

-Principles  of  Jelly-Making- — Goldwaithe ;  Univ.  of  Ill.  Bull. 
Also  see  Jour,  of  Ind.  and  Eng.  Chem.  1  (1909),  No.  6,  p.  333; 
Jour,  of  Ind.  and  Eng.  Chem.  2  (1910),  No.  11,  p.  457;  Jour,  of 
Home  Economics  2  (1910),  No.  1,  page  94. 

^Jour.  of  Home  Economics  1  (1909),  p.  261. 

■•Jour,  of  Home  Economics  7  (1917),  p.  338. 


juices  permit  a  very  much  lower  proportion  than  this. 
Of  course,  the  volume  of  jelly  produced  is  smaller  for 
a  given  amount  of  juice  and  the  product  is  sometimes 
less  sweet  to  the  taste,  but  this  season  the  sacrifice  of 
the  fruit  juice  will  be  of  less  importance  than  the 
saving  of  the  sugar. 

As  regards  the  use  of  sugar  substitutes  very  little 
information  seems  to  be  available,  but  there  are  cer¬ 
tainly  great  possibilities  along  this  line.  One  of  the 
best  of  these  is  honey.®  However,  due  to  the  shortage 
of  last  year’s  crop,  this  is  not  a  very  practical  substi¬ 
tute  this  season.  We  hope  that  with  the  increased 
agitation  for  bee  culture  throughout  the  country,  honey 
may  soon  prove  to  be  of  valuable  assistance  in  the 
solution  of  the  problem.  From  an  economical  stand¬ 
point,  as  well  as  a  patriotic  one,  the  best  substitute  at 
present  is  corn  sirup,  but  there  may  be  undiscovered 
possibilities  in  the  use  of  sorghum  and  molasses  or  the 
sirup  made  from  sugar  beets  raised  in  the  home  gar¬ 
den.® 

In  connection  with  a  chemical  study  made  in  these 
laboratories  on  the  composition  of  cranberry  juice  and 
the  influence  of  its  constituents  on  the  jelly-making 
properties  of  the  berry,  a  question  arose  concerning 
the  amount  of  invert  sugar  which  a  jelly  can  contain, 
and  chemically  pure  glucose  and  levulose  were  tried. 
The  results  were  so  successful  that  we  were  led  to  the 
use  of  naturally  occurring  invert  sugar  and  corn  sirup 
as  a  matter  of  curiosity. 

The  extracts  used  in  the  experiments  were  obtained 
by  simmering  equal  weights  of  the  cranberries  and 
water  for  15  minutes.  During  this  time  the  berries 
were  mashed  as  they  became  tender.  Tbe  juice  was 
then  strained  through  heavy  muslin  bags  and  allowed 
to  drip  over  night.  This  process  was  repeated  for  each 
extraction,  using  equal  weights  of  water  and  pulp  in 
all  cases.  The  extraction  was  then  concentrated  to 
three-fourths  its  original  volume  and  canned.  For 
those  who  make  a  practice  of  saving  their  fruit  juices 
until  the  winter  prices  reduce  the  expense  of  jelly¬ 
making,  this  suggestion  might  be  valuable.  Too  often 
many  cans  are  filled  with  a  dilute  solution  which  later 
has  to  be  boiled  down,  and  this  year  cans  must  be 
conserved  as  never  before.  When  jellies  were  made 
from  these  extractions,  using  the  proportions 
^:i  and  i  :i  (by  volume)  of  sugar  and  juice,  respec¬ 
tively,  each  increase  in  the  amount  of  sugar  produced 
a  softer  jelly  until  finally  the  results  were  of  a  very 
gummy  consistency.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the 
proportions  and  ^  :i  were  used,  the  product  in 

each  case  was  transparent,  of  good  texture,  and  re¬ 
tained  its  shape  when  removed  from  the  mold. 

The  jelly  was  made  in  the  ordinary  way,  though  a 
criticism  recently  offered^  suggests  that  a  lower  tem¬ 
perature  can  be  used  and  the  flavor  of  the  jelly  im¬ 
proved.  The  juice  was  brought  to  boiling,  the  sugar 
added  hot  in  order  to  avoid  lowering  the  temperature 
of  the  mixture  and  the  jelly  cooked  until  the  ther¬ 
mometer  registered  101°  C.  (214°  F.).  At  this  tem¬ 
perature  the  mass  gave  a  jelly  test:  that  is,  it  formed 

^Honey  and  its  uses  in  the  home. — Farmers’  Buli.  No.  653. 

"Sugar  Beet  Sirup. — Farmers’  Bull.  No.  823. 

■^Jour.  of  Ind.  and  Eng.  Chem.  (1916),  No.  5,  p.  417. 
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Cranberry  I. 


Cranberry  III. 


a  continuous  film  over  the  spoon  and  dropped  in  two 
drops.  This  took  lo  minutes  for  all  extractions.  The 
jelly  produced  from  the  second  and  third  extractions 
was  equally  as  good  as  that  produced  from  extraction 
I.  The  product  from  the  fourth  extraction  was  a  soft, 
runny  mass,  though  the  flavor  was  not  impaired. 

As  for  the  results  obtained  with  sugar  substitutes, 
the  cuts  are  almost  self-explanatory.  The  same  pro¬ 
portions  and  the  same  methods  were  used 

throughout ;  each  substitute  was  measured  and  the 
weight  used  in  each  extraction.  However,  on  account 
of  the  added  moisture  in  the  sirup,  additional  cooking 
was  necessary.  Eifteen  minutes’  rapid  boiling  w^as  re¬ 
quired  with  each  of  these  before  the  mixture  reached 
the  desired  density. 

In  all  cases  where  honey  was  substituted  for  sugar, 
the  product  was  a  quivering  mass,  of  very  good  tex¬ 
ture,  tender,  transparent  and  able  to  retain  its  shape. 
When  cut,  the  angle  produced  showed  a  very  sharp 
cleavage  plane.  The  natural  flavor  and  color  of  the 
fruit  was  preserved  and  the  volume  as  compared  with 
the  volume  obtained  when  sugar  was  used  was  some¬ 
what  larger.  Light  corn  sirup  produced  a  jelly  equally 
as  good  as  the  results  with  honey.  With  the  third 
extraction,  however,  it  was  a  little  softer,  though  not 
in  the  least  undesirable.  The  use  of  dark  com  sirup 
resulted  in  an  excellent  jelly  as  far  as  appearance  was 
concerned,  though  the  flavor  was  slightly  impaired  and 
on  the  whole  not  desirable.  With  extraction  HI,  the 
jelly  produced  was  also  a  little  soft,  as  in  the  case  of 
light  corn  sirup.  Jelly  made  with  sorghum  was  desir¬ 
able  in  every  way  except  for  the  flavor,  while  with 
molasses  the  color  of  the  jelly  was  changed  entirely, 
and  the  flavor  was  very  disagreeable.  The  volume  re¬ 
mained  equally  as  large  as  with  the  sorghum  and  sirup. 
A  marked  decrease  in  volume  was  noticed  when  chem¬ 
ically  pure  glucose  was  used,  though  the  jelly  was  quite 
as  transparent,  tender  and  palatable  as  the  others. 
With  levulose,  the  volume  was  a  little  larger,  thoueh 
still  less  as  compared  with  the  volume  produced  by  the 
use  of  sirups.  The  sugar  substitutes,  and  also  the 
sugar,  with  extraction  IV  produced  a  very  soft  jelly. 


but  the  fault  lay  entirely  with  the  extraction  and  not 
with  the  sweetening  used.  With  regard  to  the  keeping 
qualities  of  the  results  achieved  with  sugar  substitutes, 
it  was  interesting  to  note  that  the  experimental  jellies 
have  been  kept  for  two  months  at  room  temperature 
without  molding  or  deteriorating  in  any  way. 

In  Older  to  get  information  concerning  the  use  of 
sugar  substitutes  with  fruits  other  than  cranberries, 
the  above  processes  were  repeated  with  apples,  the 
only  fruit  easily  obtainable  at  that  time.  It  happened 
that  the  apples  procured  were  not  as  sour  as  those 
generally  used  for  jelly-making.  The  resulting  jelly 
was  of  excellent  quality  though  not  quite  as  tender  as 
could  be  desired.  To  improve  the  texture,  0.5  per  cent 
tartaric  acid  was  added  and  an  interesting  fact  noticed 
was  that  an  equal  improvement  occurred  with  all  the 
various  sweetening  agents  with  which  the  jelly  was 
made. 

While  we  realize  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  gen¬ 
eral  conclusions  from  only  these  two  examples,  we  do 
feel  that  it  is  best  to  advocate  this  year  that  a  marked 
decrease  be  made  in  the  amount  of  sugar  used  in  jelly¬ 
making,  and  sugar  substitutes  be  introduced  as  far  as 
possible.  The  success  of  this  will,  of  course,  depend 
largely  upon  the  ingenuity  of  the  ielly-maker,  as  all 
fruit  juices  and  all  extractions  of  the  same  fruit  will 
not  necessarily  react  the  same  way. 

Practical  References  on  .Trllv-P^akinp;. 

Purdue  Univ.  Dept,  of  Agri.  Ext.  Leaflet  No.  8(1. 

Jellies,  Jams.  Preserves  and  Pickles. — Ohio  State  U.  Dept, 
of  Agri.  Ext.  Bui.  Vol.  6.  Sup.  .S-4. 

Jellies,  Preserves  and  Marmalades. — Florida  State  College 
for  Women.  Ext.  Bui.  No.  18. 

Canned  Fruits,  Preserves  and  Jellies. — Farmers’  Bui.  203. 

Jellies,  Marmalades,  from  Citrus  Fruits. — Cal.  State.  Cir. 
140  0916),  p.  8. 

Points  on  Canning,  Preserving.  Tellv  and  Pickle-iMaking. — 
Amer.  Cookery,  June  and  Julv,  1915,  p.  50. 

Al'out  Tellv  and  Jams  and  Marmalade. — .Amer.  Cookery, 
April,  1915,  p.  112. 

New  Jellv  Bag. — Good  FT.,  July.  1915,  p.  135. 

Apple  Jelly  de  Luxe. — G.  H.,  October,  1915.  p.  .548. 

Beet  Sugar  for  Jellies. — G.  H.,  August,  1915,  p.  225. 

Score  Cards. 

Kansas  .4g.  College  Bulletin  2  0910),  No.  7,  p.  30. 

Goldwaithe,  Univ.  of  Ill.,  Vol.  II,  No.  31. 


Second  Convention  of  South  Central  Officials 


T'-^E  S6con(I  Annual  Conv6ntion  of  the  Association 
of  Food,  P'eed,  and  Drug  Officials  of  the  South 
Central  States  was  held  at  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 
April  15  and  16,  1918,  at  the  Hotel  Marion.  The  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  convention  was  as  follows : 

April  15, 

An  Address  of  Welcome,  by  Hon.  Chas.  H.  Brough, 
governor  of  Arkansas,  was  responded  to  by  Commis¬ 
sioner  Harry  L.  Eskew  of  Tennessee,  president  of  the 
association.  Dr.  C.  L.  Alsberg,  chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  then 
gave  the  opening  address.  Committees  reported  as 
follows : 

Sanitation ;  _  C.  W.  Garrison,  state  health  officer  of 
Arkansas,  chairman. 

Food  and  Drugs:  J.  O.  LaBach,  head.  Food  and 
Drug  Dept,  of  Kentucky,  chairman. 

Feed  and  Fertilizer;  W.  M.  Hall,  Feed  and  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Laby.,  Experiment  Station  of  Louisiana,  chair¬ 
man. 

_  Dairy  and  Dairy  Products :  Stanton  H.  Barrett, 
city  bacteriologist,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  chairman. 

Conservation  of  Foods:  Edwin  DeBarr,  prof,  of 
chemistry,  University  of  Oklahoma,  chairman. 

Conservation  of  Feeds:  John  H.  Page,  commis¬ 
sioner  of  agriculture  of  Arkansas,  chairman. 

Meat  Inspection;  F.  W.  Morgan,  city  meat  and 
dairy  inspector,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  chairman. 

Brief  reports  on  adulterations  and  misbrandings  of 
foods,  feeds,  and  drugs  discovered  since  the  First  An¬ 
nual  Convention  of  this  association  were  given  by  the 
commissioners  of  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ar¬ 
kansas,  Texas,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and 
the  Chief  of  the  Central  District,  Bureau  of  Chemis¬ 
try. 

Addresses  followed  as  below ; 

IMarket  Alilk  Problems :  Geo.  B.  Taylor,  market 
milk  specialist.  Dairy  Division,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
F.  A.  Mantel,  city  chemist  of  Memphis,  Tenn.;  Tom 
H.  Johnson,  inspector.  Food  and  Drug  Dept,  of  Texas  : 
W'm.  E.  Hibbett,  city  health  officer,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
Feed  Control  Problems  of  the  South  Central  States: 
Cottonseed  Meal:_  Dr.  W.  F.  Hand,  state 
chemist  of  Mississippi. 

Use  of  Rice  Hulls:  J.  M.  Moore,  Dept,  of 
Agriculture  of  Alabama. 

Uniform  Food  Inspection;  J.  H.  Page,  com¬ 
missioner  of  agriculture  of  Arkansas. 

J.  W.  Sample,  state  chemist  of  Tennessee. 

Food  Control  Problems  of  the  South  Central  States : 
Melton  Affiughn,  commissioner  of  health.  Little  Rock, 
Ark.;  B.  B.  Ross,  state  chemist  of  Alabama;  R.  H. 
Hoffman,  Jr.,  food  and  drug  commissioner  of  Texas. 

Meat  Inspection:  R.  W.  Tuck,  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry,  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Perry  Pinson,  city  health 
^cer,  Paris,  Texas  ;  John  S.  Wood,  city  health  officer. 
Hot  Springs,  Ark. ;  Nolan  Stewart,  city  health  officer, 
Jackson,  Miss. 

April  16. 

_  The  President’s  Annual  Address  opened  the  meet¬ 
ing.  More  addresses  followed; 

Work  of  the  State  Councils  of  National  Defense: 
Harry  D.  Wilson,  commissioner  of  agriculture  of  Lou¬ 
isiana. 

How  Can  City  and  State  Officials  Aid  Federal  Offi¬ 


cials :  J.  S.  Abbott,  Bureau  of  Chemistry;  Geo.  R. 
Ely,  Dept,  of  Agriculture  of  Arkansas;  C.  T.  Smith, 
food  and  drug  inspector.  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

How  Can  Federal  Officials  Aid  City  and  State  Offi¬ 
cials  :  Harry  L.  Eskew,  food  and  drug  commissioner 
of  Tennessee;  W.  R.  M.  Wharton,  chief  of  St.  Louis 
Station,  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

Import  and  Export  Food  and  Drug  Control :  R.  E. 
Doolittle,  chief.  Central  District,  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 


W.  F.  HAND. 

False  Advertising  Laws  and  the  Patent  Medicine 
Evil :  Oscar  Dowling,  president.  State  Board  of 
Health  of  Louisiana. 

Co-operation  Between  City  and  State  Officials :  Jno. 
W.  Duke,  commissioner  of  health,  food  did  drues  of 
Oklahoma. 

Drug  Control  Problems  of  the  South  Central  States : 
J.  O.  LaBach,  head.  Food  and  Drug  Dept,  of  Ken¬ 
tucky;  C.  L.  Clay,  state  analyst  of  Louisiana. 

Shrimp  and  Oyster  Canning  Problems:  F.  W. 
Liepsner,  chemist,  New  Orleans  Station,  Bureau  of 
Chemistry;  Chas.  A.  Mohr,  city  health  officer.  Mobile, 
Ala. 

Factory  Inspections:  Jas.  R.  Garner,  food  and 
drug  inspector.  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

Medical  Inspection  of  Food  Workers :  C.  W.  Gar¬ 
rison,  state  health  officer  of  Arkansas. 

A  general  discussion  concluded  the  meeting.  The 
subjects  were: 

Immature  Citrus  Fruit  Control. 
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The  City  Health  Officer’s  Work  in  Relation  to  Adul¬ 
teration  and  Misbranding  of  Food. 

Net  Weight  Laws  and  Their  Enforcement. 

Shell  Fish  Control. 

Membership, 

Those  eligible  to  membership  in  this  association  are 
as  follows : 

Article  VII.  The  voting  members  of  this  asso¬ 
ciation  shall  consist  of  the  state,  county,  municipal  and 
federal  dairy,  food,  feed,  and  drug  officials  engaged 
in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  regulating  the  sale  of 
drugs,  and  of  dairy  and  other  food  and  feed  products 
in  the  states  of  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Louisi¬ 
ana,  Mississippi,  Oklahoma,  Tennessee  and  Texas. 
New  Officers: 

The  new  officers  elected  are : 

President,  Dr.  W.  F.  Hand,  state  chemist.  Agricul¬ 
tural  College,  Mississippi. 

Vice-President,  Hon.  Harry  D.  Wilson,  commis¬ 
sioner  of  agriculture.  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Cassius  L.  Clay,  state  analyst. 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

Executive  Committee :  Harry  L.  Eskew,  commis¬ 
sioner  foods  and  drugs,  Nashville,  Tenn. ;  John  H. 
Page,  commissioner  of  agriculture,  mines  and  manu¬ 
factures,  Little  Rock,  Ark. ;  Dr.  R.  E.  Doolittle,  chief 
of  the  Central  District  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Dr.  McLaughlin  of  Massachusetts  Resigns. 

Dr.  Allan  J,  McLaughlin,  state  commissioner  of 
health  of  Massachusetts,  has  resigned.  Dr.  McLaugh¬ 
lin  went  to  Massachusetts  in  November,  1914,  having 
been  granted  a  leave  of  absence  from  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service,  to  take  up  that  work.  He  has 
now  been  recalled  as  assistant  surgeon  general  in 
charge  of  the  Division  of  Interstate  Quarantine,  in 
which  capacity  he  will  have  control  and  supervision  of 
that  part  of  the  service  activities  directed  towards  the 
prevention  of  the  spread  of  communicable  disease  in 
the  United  States,  and  will  also  be  responsible  for  the 
sanitation  of  extra-cantonment  zones  throughout  the 
country. 

Dr.  McLaughlin  rendered  distinguished  service  in 
the  Philippines,  in  France  and  Germany,  and  as  chief 
sanitary  expert  of  the  International  Joint  Commission 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada  on  the  Pollution  of 
Boundary  Waters.  His  brilliant  work  in  Massachu¬ 
setts  has  given  to  public  health  work  a  new  impetus 
and  meaning,  and  his  accomplishments  in  new  and  old 
fields  of  endeavor  have  more  than  fulfilled  the  expecta¬ 
tions  of  those  who  have  watched  his  career  in  the  past. 
He  entered  upon  his  duties  in  Massachusetts  under 
peculiarly  trying  and  difficult  conditions,  with  the 
added  responsibility  of  proving  the  worth  of  a  modern 
system  of  public  health  administration  which  placed 
the  functions  of  a  state  health  department  under  the 
control  of  one  executive,  with  an  advisory  council. 
Under  his  hand,  the  value  of  such  a  plan  has  been 
demonstrated  and  is  no  longer  an  experiment. 

Dr.  Kelley  Appointed  Commissioner  of  Health  of 

Massachusetts. 

Governor  McCall’s  appointment  of  Dr.  Eugene  R. 
Kelley  as  commissioner  of  health  of  Massachusetts 
and  successor  to  Dr.  McLaughlin,  which  took  effect 
April  I,  1918,  is  a  source  of  much  satisfaction  to  all 
interested  in  the  welfare  of  public  health  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Dr.  Kelley’s  scientific  training  and  his  ex¬ 


perience  as  state  commissioner  of  health  of  Washing¬ 
ton  has  well  fitted  him  to  take  up  the  arduous  and 
exacting  duties  of  state  commissioner  of  health  of 
Massachusetts.  His  work  as  director  of  the  Division 
of  Communicable  Diseases  of  the  Massachusetts  de¬ 
partment  for  the  past  three  years  has  gained  for  hin» 
the  co-operation  and  assistance  of  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  and  local  boards  of  health  in  Massachusetts,  a 
most  valuable  asset  in  the  work  he  is  about  to  take  up. 


Dr.  Irving  Watson  of  New  Hampshire  Dead. 

Irving  Allison  Watson  was  born  in  Salisbury,  N.  H., 
September  6,  1849.  He  received  a  preliminary  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  common  schools  of  New  Hampshire  and 
at  the  Newbury  (Vermont)  Seminary  and  Collegiate 
Institute,  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  in  1868, 
attended  lectures  at  Dartmouth  Medical  College,  and 
at  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  and  was  graduated  M.  D.  from  the  latter  insti¬ 
tution  in  1871,  receiving  from  Dartmouth  College  the 
degree  A.  M.  in  1885.  Immediately  after  graduating 
in  medicine.  Dr.  Watson  commenced  his  practice  at 
Groveton  (Northumberland),  New  Hampshire,  re¬ 
maining  there  ten  years.  In  1879  and  1881  he  was 
elected  to  the  state  legislature.  He  was  largely  in¬ 
strumental  in  securing  the  passage  of  the  act  creating 
the  State  Board  of  Health,  was  appointed  one  of  its 
members,  and  at  its  organization  in  September,  1881, 
was  elected  secretary  and  executive  officer  of  the 
board.  In  October  of  that  year  he  removed  to  Con¬ 
cord,  where  he  resided  until  his  death  on  April  3, 
1918. 

In  1889  the  State  Board  of  Health  was  also  created 
a  State  Board  of  Lunacy,  and  the  executive  work  of 
the  latter  board  devolved  upon  Dr.  Watson.  He  was 
also  appointed  registrar  of  vital  statistics. 

For  many  years  he  was  president  of  the  State 
Board  of  Cattle  Commissioners.  A  member  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  he  held  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  secretary  from  1883  to  1897,  when  he  resigned 
on  account  of  other  duties.  He  was  vice  president  of 
the  Conference  of  State  and  Provincial  Boards  of 
Health  of  North  America  in  1894,  and  president  of 
the  same  in  1903,  was  a  permanent  member  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  honorary  member  of 
the  Academia  Nacional  de  Medicina  de  Mexico,  a 
member  of  the  Societe  Francaise  D’FIygiene  of  Paris, 
the  Medico  Legal  Society  of  New  York,  the  New 
Hampshire  Medical  Society  of  which  he  was  presi¬ 
dent  in  1903,  the  Centre  District  (N.  H.)  Medical 
Society,  and  numerous  other  organizations. 


Don’t  Use  Canning  Compounds. 

Gardening  time  is  drawing  near  and  with  it  comes  pre¬ 
serving  and  canning.  Each  season  there  appear  on  the 
market  many  so-called  canning  compounds  and  against 
them,  James  Foust,  commissioner  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Department  of  Agriculture,  issues  a  warning. 

Commissioner  Foust  says:  “Every  housewife  should  be 
warned  against  the  fake  canning  compounds  which  consist 
chiefly  of  boric  acid,  a  poison  injurious  to  the  health.  The 
sale  of  foods  containing  boric  acid  is  prohibited  by  the 
state  food  laws  and  surely  no  housewife  should  attempt  to 
use  a  poison  that  is  prohibited  from  being  used  in  scien¬ 
tifically  conducted  food  establishments. 

“The  fake  compounds  are  sold  under  various  trade  names 
and  may  be  the  cause  of  much  sickness  during  the  summer 
among  children  who  are  fed  food  products  containing 
boric  acid  put  up  in  their  own  homes.  Chemical  preserva¬ 
tives  are  not  necessary  in  canning  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  every  housewife  should  refrain  from  being  influenced 
for  any  cause  whatever  in  using  them.” 


Government  Tests  in  Handling 


In  view  of  the  added  importance  attached  to  lettuce  because  of  Dr. 
Note here  given  to  a  report  of  recentl}'  conducted  government  tests 


McCollum’s  “fat 
having  to  do  with 


Lettuce 

soluble  A,”  somewhat  ex- 
t!ie  h'lorida  crop. — Editor’s 


The  lettuce  and  celery  crops  of  Florida  contribute 
annually  about  $1,500,000  to  tbe  incomes  of  the 
truck  growers  in  that  state.  About  4,000  acres 
now  are  devoted  to  the  culture  of  these  crops,  and  this 
area  is  being  increased  constantly. 

Diseases  and  insect  enemies  to  which  most  cultivated 
plants  are  susceptible  quickly  appear  in  new  localities 
where  the  plants  are  introduced.  Although  they  may 
not  he  apparent  at  first,  when  climatic  and  other  con¬ 
ditions  are  favorable  these  enemies  may  so  increase 
from  \  ear  to  year  that  the  crops  cannot  be  grown  suc¬ 
cessfully. 

Oftentimes  the  problems  that  have  confronted  the 
lettuce  and  celery  growers  during  the  last  few  years 
have  been  due  to  such  conditions.  Heavy  losses  have 
resulted  from  decay  not  only  in  the  field,  but  in  ap- 
parently  sound  produce  while  in  transit.  This  condi¬ 
tion  made  it  seem  desirable  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  undertake  a  series  of  investigations  with 
a  view  to  determining  whether  the  losses  occur  from 
the  time  the  products  leave  the  field  until  they  reach 
the  consumer. 

The  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  has  conducted  handling  and  pre-cool¬ 
ing  investigations  with  several  crops  in  other  sections 
of  the  country  and  similar  investigations  were  begun 
with  lettuce  in  Florida. 

^  The  experimental  work  was  done  in  the  vicinity  of 
I  almetto,  in  Manatee  Countv,  the  center  of  one  of 
the  largest  lettuce-producing  sections  of  Florida.  Let¬ 
tuce  had  been  grown  there  on  a  commercial  scale  for  15 
vears  or  more.  In  a  great  many  cases  it  was  found 
that  lettuce  had  been  grown  year  after  year  on  the 
same  land.  _  As  a_  result,  practically  all  the  cultivated 
fields  in  this  section  were  infected  with  disease-pro¬ 
ducing  organisms. 

Probably  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  the  lettuce 
crop  is  a  fungus  disease  (Sclerotinia  libertina)  com¬ 
monly  known  as  lettuce  drop,  which  causes  tremendous 
losses  yearly.  Lhider  conditions  favorable  to  the 
growth  of  the  fungus,  whole  fields  sometimes  are  de- 
stro}ed  within  a  short  time.  The  first  indication  of 
the  presence  of  the  disease  is  a  slightly  wilted  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  lower  leaves. 

The  diop^  produces  a  discolored  or  watery  area  on 
the  under  sides  of  the  infected  leaves,  and  this  is  fol¬ 
lowed  quickly  by  the  appearance  of  white  masses.  The 
disease  s])reads  rapidly  throughout  the  head,  causing 
It  to  collapse  into  a  slimy  mass.  Infected  leaves  often 
may  be  found  on  beads  that  appear  to  be  perfectly 
healthy,  and  sometimes  it  is  impossible  to  find  in  a  field 
a  single  plant  that  does  not  show  some  signs  of  in¬ 
fection. 

The  general  practice  of  most  growers  in  preparing 
the  lettuce  for  market  is  to  cut  off  all  plants  close  to 
he  ground.  The  worst  of  the  bottom  leaves  are  then 
rimmed,  and  the  head  is  placed  in  the  hamper  or  crate 
Ihe  hampers  are  packed  tightly,  the  lettuce  heads 
terming  a  compact  mass  that  cools  rather  slowly.  In 
addition,  the  hampers  are  loaded  in  the  cars  in  such  a 
manner_  as  to  greatly  interfere  with  the  natural  air 
circulation.  The  hampers  are  placed  horizontally,  with 
the  tops  and  bottoms  alternating.  By  this  arrangement 
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the  hampers  are  fitted  together  and  the  pressure  is  so 
distributed  that  they  do  not  break  readily.  As  usually 
loaded  into  the  cars  the  hampers  are  four  layers  high. 
This  leaves  air  space  above  the  load,  but  the  hampers 
are  so  close  together  that  the  circulation  of  air  between 
IS  very  slow,  and  those  in  the  center  of  the  car  retain 
the  field  heat  for  a  long  time.  Most  plant  diseases 
develop  rajiidly  at  the  higher  temperatures,  and  this  is 
particularly  the  case  with  lettuce  drop.  As  a  result, 
a  great  deal  of  lettuce  has  arrived  on  the  market  in 
unsound  condition. 

In  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  greater  care  in 
preparing  lettuce  for  shipment,  various  methods  of 
cutting  were  tested  in  these  investigations.  It  seemed 
evident  from  the  start,  to  the  investigators,  that  the 
infection  occurred  mainly  through  the  lower  leaves, 
which  rest  on  the  ground.  Therefore  the  lettuce  was 
cut  at  a  point  just  below  these  leaves.  This  method 
left  the  three  or  four  under  leaves  untouched  on  the 
ground. 

If  one  or  two  of  the  leaves  on  the  head  showed 
signs  of  decay  they  were  pulled  off.  If  a  large  number 
of  leaves  were  diseased  or  if  the  main  stalk  showed 
signs  of  disease,  the  head  was  discarded.  Only  let¬ 
tuce  that  appeared  entirely  free  from  diseases  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  these  carefully  cut  lots. 

The  commercially  cut  lettuce  is  dirty  and  shows  dis¬ 
eased  areas  on  the  lower  leaves,  whereas  that  care- 
Lilly  cut  is  clean,  attractive,  and  free  from  disease 
The  carefully  cut  lettuce  was  packed  in  accordance 
with  commercial  methods,  and  a  similar  lot,  cut  and 
hauled  throughout  commercially,  was  obtained  from 
the  same  field  at  the  same  time  for  purposes  of  com¬ 
parison. 

The  lots  obtained  each  day  were  divided  into  two 
parts :  half  of  the  carefully  cut  lettuce  and  half  of  that 
commercially  cut  was  pre-cooled,  and  comparable  lots 
were  placed  under  regular  refrigeration.  The  pre- 
cooling  was  done  by  means  of  the  portable  pre-cool- 
mg  plant.  One  thermometer  was  placed  in  the  lettuce 
near^  the  outside  of  the  head  end  of  the  package  and 
one  in  the  center  in  each  of  six  hampers,  which  were 
located  as  follows :  two  hampers  at  each  end  of  the ' 
car,  next  to  the  bunkers,  placed  midw'av  betw^een  the 
side  walls,  one  at  the  top  and  one  at  the  bottom  of  the 
load.  The  other  two  hampers  were  located  as  near  the 
centei  of  the  car  as  possible,  one  at  the  top  and  one  at 
the  bottom  01  the  load.  The  thermometers  were  con¬ 
nected  with  a  main  cable,  which  extended  through  the 
Side  ventilators  to  the  outside  of  the  car  and  provided 
a  means  of  accurately  determining  the  temperature  at 
anv  time  without  opening  the  doors. 

The  pre-cooling  was  commenced  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  cars  were  loaded  and  continued  until  the 
avei  age  temperature  of  all  the  thermometers  was  about 
40  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

An  exactly  similar  lot  was  shipped  at  the  same  time 
m  a  refrigerator  car  that  was  not  pre-cooled.  The  two 
cars  went  to  New  York,  where  a  representative  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  inspected  them  upon  their 
arrival  and  again  three  days  later. 

Comparable  lots,  both  pre-cooled  and  non  pre-cooled. 
were  held  at  Palmetto  in  an  iced  refrigerator  car  and 
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kept  under  approximate  transit  temperature  condi¬ 
tions.  It  was  possible  to  keep  the  temperature  in  this 
holding  car  under  close  control,  so  that  these  lots  gave 
a  good  index  of  the  effect  of  temperature  on  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  decay.  Six  days  after  cutting — the  average 
length  of  time  required  for  the  cars  to  reach  the  prin¬ 
cipal  Northern  markets — the  lettuce  was  removed  from 
the  holding  car  and  inspected.  It  was  then  held  at 
ordinary  temperatures  for  three  days  and  again  in¬ 
spected.  Accurate  records  were  kept  as  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  condition  of  the  lettuce  and  the  amount  of  decay 
at  each  inspection. 

Nine  full  comparable  experimental  lots  were  shipped 
to  Northern  markets  and  i6  lots  were  held  at  Pal¬ 
metto  during  the  test.  In  the  non  pre-cooled  series 
the  carefully  cut  lettuce  showed  an  average  of  59.6 
per  cent  in  prime  condition  upon  its  arrival  at  the 
market,  as  compared  with  25.7  per  cent  in  the  case  of 
that  commercially  cut.  The  pre-cooled  series  showed 
71.5  prime  in  the  carefully  cut,  and  only  33.7  per  cent 
in  the  commercially  cut  lettuce.  After  holding  for 
three  days,  the  amount  of  first  class  lettuce  was  con¬ 
siderably  decreased,  but  in  all  cases  the  carefully  cut 
showed  over  twice  as  much  first-class  lettuce  as  that 
commercially  cut.  Where  the  non  pre-cooled  com¬ 
mercially  handled  lettuce  on  the  first  inspection  showed 
a  total  decay  of  44.5  per  cent,  the  non  pre-cooled  care¬ 
fully  cut  lettuce  showed  only  8.8  per  cent  decay,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  method  of  cutting  that  keeps  the 
infected  lower  leaves  out  of  the  hamper  reduces  the 
decay  four-fifths. 

In  addition  to  the  decay  factors  noted,  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  appearance  of  the  various  lots  was  a  point  of 
great  importance  in  determining  their  market  value, 
in  almost  every  case  the  carefully  cut  lots  were  far 
more  attractive,  not  only  because  less  decayed  but  also 
because  the  heads  were  cleaner  owing  to  the  removal 
of  the  dirty  lower  leaves.  The  lettuce  in  the  pre- 
cooled  hampers  also  was  in  much  better  condition  than 
that  in  the  non  pre-cooled  hampers.  Less  shriveling, 
crisper,  brighter  leaves,  and  a  general  freshness  of 
appearance,  aside  from  any  question  of  decay,  usually 
made  it  easy  to  distinguish  the  pre-cooled  from  the 
non  pre-cooled  lots.  The  heads  in  the  pre-cooled 
hampers  were  usually  level  with  the  top  of  the  ham¬ 
pers  upon  arrival  at  the  market,  while  those  in  com¬ 
parable  non  pre-cooled  hampers,  because  of  shriveling 
and  general  decay,  usually  had  shrunk  several  inches 
below  the  top. 

At  the  first  inspection  of  the  experimental  lots  held 
in  Palmetto,  one-half  of  the  lettuce  in  each  basket  was 
removed  and  inspected,  the  lower  half  being  left  un¬ 
disturbed.  The  inspected  half  was  then  repacked  and 
the  whole  basket  held  until  three  days  later,  when  the 
two  halves  were  inspected  and  recorded  separately. 
This  was  done  in  order  to  learn  what  effect  removal 
from  the  basket  and  handling  while  on  the  market 
had  upon  the  lettuce.  It  was  shown  that  there  is  little 
difference  in  the  effect  of  the  two  methods,  such  differ¬ 
ence  as  there  is  favoring  the  lettuce  that  was  removed 
and  repacked. 

There  was  considerable  more  deterioration  in  the 
lots  held  at  Palmetto,  owin?  to  the  prevailing  higher 
temperature.  Again  the  effect  of  careful  cutting 
showed  most  markedlv.  Over  98  per  cent  of  the  care¬ 
fully  cut  pre-cooled  lettuce  was  in  prime  condition  at 
the  end  of  six  days,  as  compared  with  less  than  71  per 
cent  in  that  commercially  cut.  In  the  non  pre-cooled 
lots  the  carefully  cut  lettuce  shewed  an  avera^^e  of  90 
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per  cent  of  prime  heads  at  th^  end  of  the  six-day  hold¬ 
ing  period  while  that  commercially  cut  showed  a  little 
over  40  per  cent — less  than  half  as  much. 

In  spite  of  the  naturally  inferior  quality  of  the  let¬ 
tuce  in  1914-1915  the  results  of  both  the  pre-cooling 
and  the  handling  work  were  very  marked. 


N,  D.  Food  Department  on  Egg  Substitutes. 

A  sample  of  ‘‘Eggola,”  manufactured  by  the  Nixon 
Spice  Company  of  Chicago,  has  been  analyzed  by  the 
North  Dakota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

The  package  contains  3jd  ounces  and  the  following 
claims  are  made  on  the  label ; 

Compound  of  Products  of  Egg,  Cereal  and  Milk. 

Artificially  Colored. 

Pure,  wholesome,  convenient  and  much  cheaper  than 

eggs. 

The  contents  of  this  package  of  Eggola  is  the  equivalent 
of  three  dozen  eggs  in  baking  and  cooking. 

On  chemical  examination  there  was  found  a  yellow 
colored  powder  which  dissolves  only  partly  in  water. 
The  color  is  due  to  the  tumeric,  of  which  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  about  4  per  cent  present.  There  was  also 
some  cornstarch. 

The  average  hen’s  egg  weighs  about  two  ounces, 
10  per  cent  of  its  weight  being  shell.  Three  dozen 
hens’  eggs  would  thus  have  a  net  weight  of  65  ounces, 
and  as  the  percentage  of  dry  material  in  an  egg  is  26.3, 
the  amount  of  dry  matter  in  three  dozen  eggs  is  a 
trifle  over  17  ounces.  This  package,  containing  only 
3J4  ounces,  if  made  up  entirely  of  dried  eggs,  would 
only  be  equivalent  to  about  one-fifth  of  three  dozen 
eggs. 

But  it  is  not  made  up  entirely  of  dried  eggs,  con¬ 
taining  instead  starch,  dried  skim  milk,  tumeric  and 
dried  egg.  The  package  retails  for  25  cents,  contains 
36  level  teaspoonfuls  of  Eggola,  each  of  which  is 
claimed  to  be  equal  to  one  egg.  Obviously  the  amount 
of  egg  used  in  the  formula  at  this  price  cannot  be 
large,  and  one  level  teaspoonful  of  the  powder  could 
not  have  enough  egg  to  be  of  any  value  in  the  baking. 
Of  the  other  ingredients,  starch  is  much  cheaper  in  the 
form  of  flour,  which  is  always  used,  and  the  housewife 
dees  not  need  to  be  told  of  the  uses  of  skim  milk  in 
cooking. 

The  only  ingredient  of  this  mixture  which  is  not 
common  and  cheap  in  the  kitchen  is  tumeric,  which  is 
used  only  as  a  coloring.  If  the  statement  on  the  label 
had  been  made  to  read : 

The  contents  of  this  package  can  be  made  to  look  like 

three  dozen  eggs 

it  w^ould  have  been  nearer  the  actual  fact. 

The  label  also  states  that  the  usual  amount  of 
baking  powder  must  be  used,  and  it  is  the  baking  pow¬ 
der  and  not  the  Eggola  which  makes  the  food  light. 

All  housewives  have  recipes  for  making  muffins, 
cakes,  biscuits,  etc.,  without  eggs  and  if  the  yellow 
color  is  desired,  a  pinch  of  turmeric  or  a  drop  or  two 
of  butter  color  will  do  as  well  as  Eggola  and  be  much 
cheaper,  besides  fooling  no  one. 

Eggola  is  but  one  of  a  list  of  similar  preparations 
'-vhich  have  been  received  in  the  laboratory,  among 
these  beincT  “Eg  Save,”  “Eggette,”  “Eggoe,”  “Egis,” 
“Eggine,”  “Eggno,”  etc. 


Bureau  of  Markets  Issues  “Food  Surveys.” 
“Food  Surveys”  is  an  8-page  pamphlet  to  be  issued 
monthly  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  with  additional 
special  numbers  as  required. 


Baking  Experiments  with  So-Called  Egg 

Substitutes 


The  following  report  was  published  in  the  March  Bulletin  of  the  Kansas  State  Board  of  Health.— Editor’s  Note. 


The  purpose  of  these  experiments  w^as  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  egg  substitutes  could  be 
used  in  sponge  cakes,  which  are  purely  an  egg 
product.  The  directions  with  the  substitutes  said  to 
use  but  half  the  number  of  eggs  with  the  substitute. 
Method. 

Proportions  of  ingredients  used:  sugar  ^  c..  50 
gms. ;  dour,  p;  c.,  25  gms. ;  eggs,  i. 

Sift  flour  with  a  pinch  of  salt.  Add  about  two  or 
three  tablespoons  water  to  the  sugar  and  cook  to  113.5° 
C.  Pour  this  sirup  over  the  stiffly  beaten  egg  white. 
Then  fold  in  the  egg  yolk  which  has  been  beaten  until 
stiff  and  lemon-colored,  with  lemon  juice  for  flavor¬ 
ing  added.  When  thoroughly  combined,  fold  in  very 
lightly  the  flour.  Pour  into  an  ungreased  and  un¬ 
floured  pan,  and  bake  at  185°  C.  for  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  minutes. 

Results. 

( See  below.) 

Conclusions. 

That  a  true  sponge  cake,  one  in  which  no  baking 
powder  is  used,  cannot  be  made  by  substituting  half 
the  number  of  eggs  with  commercial  egg  substitutes. 
In  all  cases  the  cakes  stuck  to  the  pan  when  done, 
which  is  not  true  of  a  good  sponge  cake,  and  this  stick¬ 
ing  was  due  to  the  sugar  in  the  mixture  cooking  to  the 
tin. 
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Results. 


185  20  Nice,  light  cake;  even  tex¬ 
ture;  well  raised. 

185  20  Coarse  texture;  rose  to  less 
than  half  the  height  of  No. 
I.  Fell  in  center. 

185  20  Raised  to  about  half  the 
height  of  No.  I;  tough. 

185  20  Fell  in  center;  was  cosrse 
and  tough  in  texture.  Rose 
to  about  one-half  the 
height  of  No.  I. 

185  20  Was  tough  and  coarse  in 
texture;  did  not  raise  any 
more  than  II,  III  or  IV. 


Another  baking  test  was  made  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  addition  to  an  original  receipt,  excluding 
eggs  and  substitute,  of  more  baking  powder  than  called 
for  would  produce  a  cake  favorable  to  ones  in  which 
substitutes  were  used  in  place  of  eggs. 

In  this  test  an  increase  in  volume  was  obtained  com¬ 


parable  to  that  produced  in  the  cases  of  the  substi¬ 
tutes. 
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Figure  32  in  column  (4)  represents  the  number  of  whole  eggs 
containing  one  pound  of  dry  material.  This  is  the  number  of 
eggs  to  which  one  pound  of  the  substitute  would  be  equal  if 
the  latter  were  the  equal  of  eggs  in  all  respects. 

The  figures  in  column  (5)  represent  the  number  of  eggs  con¬ 
taining  the  quantity  of  fat  present  in  ore  pound  of  substitute. 

Column  (6)  shows  the  number  of  eggs  containing  the  amount 
of  protein  present  in  one  pound  of  substitute. 

Column  (7)  shows  the  number  of  eggs  to  which  one  pound  of 
substitute  is  equal  according  to  the  claims  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer. 


Columns  (8)  and  (9)  show  the  relative  cost  per  pound  of 
substitute  and  of  the  dry  material  of  eggs. 

The  average  weight  of  a  hen  egg  is  two  ounces  The 
shell  weighs  about  ^3  ounce ;  the  edible  portion  weighs 
about  i^  ounces.  When  dried  it  will  weigh  about 
5/10  ounce.  A  teaspoonful  of  most  of  these  so-called 
egg  substitutes  which  the  manufacturers  claim  to  be 
equal  to  one  egg  in  baking  and  cooking  will  weigh 
about  i/io  ounce,  or  1/5  that  of  the  dry  matter  of 


one  egg. 


Averaging  the  selling  prices  of  the  seven  substi¬ 
tutes  herewith  analyzed,  the  consumer  is  paying  more 
per  pound  for  the  substitute  than  he  would  pay  per 
pound  for  the  dry  material  of  hen  eggs,  calculating  the 
hen  eggs  at  40  cents  per  dozen.  These  so-called  sub¬ 
stitutes  are  chiefly  starch,  that  is  70  to  90  per  cent, 
while  the  dried  matter  of  eggs  is  essentially  protein 
and  fat. 

Analysis  of  a  sample  of  Eggette  in  December 
showed  the  claim  of  manufacturers  on  cartons  to  be 
false.  The  claim  was  made  that  the  contents  of  the 
package  was  equivalent  to  12  eggs.  Analysis  showed 
that  on  a  basis  of  protein  value  it  was  equal  to  only 
1.7  egg.  On  a  basis  of  fat  value  it  was  equal  to  only 
14/100  of  I  egg.  In  fuel  value  it  was  equal  to  only 
2.6  eggs. 

It  would  seem  that  the  manufacturers  of  many  of 
these  so-called  egg  substitutes  are  exploiting  the  names 
of  a  highly  valuable  and  high-priced  food  to  further 
the  sale  of  their  product. 


Alim'-ntary  Paste  Manufacturers  Organize. 

The  Aliamentary  Paste  Manufacturers’  Association, 
Inc.,  was  recently  organized  and  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  New  York.  The  object  is  to  promote  a 
distribution  of  macaroni,  spaghetti,  egg  noodles,  etc., 
and  to  advance  the  business  interests  of  its  members, 
to  keep  members  advised  of  matters  affecting  their 
welfare,  to  promote  harmony  in  business,  to  secure 
mutual  advantage  of  organization  and  to  assist  the 
United  States  Eood  Administration  in  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  wheat. 

25 


This  organization  is  expected  at  the  next  meeting  to 
reach  a  membership  of  100.  It  is  the  largest  of  its 
kind  in  existence  and  is  composed  of  well-known 
macaroni  manufacturers  as  far  west  as  Pittsburgh, 
but  it  is  looking  forward  to  getting  the  Western  indus¬ 
try  interested.  The  officers  are  as  follows :  president. 
T.  H.  Toomey,  De  Martini  Macaroni  Co..  N.  Y.  City; 
vice-president,  A.  Vermylen,  A.  Zerega’s  Sons,  Consfd.' 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  treasurer,  Cx.  F.  Romeo,  F.  Romeo 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  N.  Y.  City:  secretary,  W.  A.  Schmitt, 
C.  F.  Mueller  Co.,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
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Tentative  Definitions  and  Standards  for  Fruit 
Pectin,  Fruit  Jellies,  Jams,  Marmalades, 
Preserves,  Fruit  Butter. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Definitions  and  Standards 
is  considering  the  advisability  of  adopting  the  follow- 
•  ing  definitions  and  standards  for  fruit  pectin,  fruit 
jellies,  jams,  marmalades,  preserves  and  fruit  butter. 

Two  public  hearings  are  announced  on  this  subject. 
One  of  these  will  be  held  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
216  Thirteenth  Street,  S.  W.,  at  10  A.  M.  on  Monday, 
May  27,  1918.  The  other  will  be  held  at  the  Food  and 
Drug  Inspection  Laboratory,  United  States  Apprais¬ 
er’s  Stores,  Sansome  and  Washington  Streets,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  at  10  A.  M.,  on  Monday,  June  10, 
1918.  All  persons  interested  are  invited  to  attend  and 
present  any  facts  pertinent  to  the  subject.  Those  who 
desire  may  present  their  views  in  writing  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Committee,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  on  or  before  May  27,  1918. 

1.  Fruit  pectin  is  the  product  possessing  high  jelly- 
producing  power,  obtained  from  sound  fruit  or  sound 
products  of  sound  fruit.  Fruit  pectin  conforms  in 
name  to  the  fruit  or  fruits  from  which  it  has  been 
prepared.  It  may  contain  color  and  flavor  derived 
from  the  fruit  used. 

2.  Jelly  is  the  sound,  semi-solid,  gelatinous  product 
made  by  boiling  whole,  clean,  sound,  properly  matured 
and  prepared  fresh  fruit  with  potable  water,  separat¬ 
ing  the  fruit  pulp  from  the  licj[uid  by  straining  or  by 
a  process  accomplishing  the  same  result,  adding  sugar 
(sucrose)  to  the  liquid,  and  concentrating  to  the  proper 
consistency  by  boiling.  It  conforms  in  name  to  the 
fruit  used. 

3.  Jelly  zvith  ......  pectin  (qualified  by  the  name 

of  the  fruit  from  which  the  pectin  is  derived)  is  the 
sound,  semi-solid,  gelatinous  product  made  by  boiling 
whole,  clean,  sound,  properly  matured  and  prepared 
fresh  fruit  with  potable  water,  separating  the  fruit 
pulp  from  the  lic[uid  by  straining  or  by  a  process  ac¬ 
complishing  the  same  result,  adding  sugar  (sucrose) 
and  the  fruit  pectin  specified  to  the  liquid,  and  concen¬ 
trating  to  the  proper  consistency  by  boiling.  This 
product  is  also  made  by  using  fresh  fruit  juice  in  place 
of  the  liquid  obtained  from  boiling  fruit  with  water. 
It  conforms  in  name  to  the  fruit  used  and  in  its  prep¬ 
aration  at  least  nine  (9)  pounds  of  fruit  is  used  to 
each  eleven  ( 1 1 )  pounds  of  sugar. 

4.  Jelly  zvith  glucose,  jelly  zvith  corn  sirup,  is  the 
sound,  semi-solid,  gelatinous  product  made  by  boiling 
clean,  sound,  properly  matured  and  prepared  fresh 
fruit  with  potable  water,  separating  the  fruit  pulp 
from  the  liquid  by  straining  or  by  a  process  accom¬ 
plishing  the  same  result,  adding  glucose  (corn  sirup) 
to  the  licpiid  with  or  without  the  addition  of  sugar 
(sucrose),  and  concentrating  to  the  proper  consistency 
by  boiling.  It  conforms  in  name  to  the  fruit  used. 

5.  Jelly  zvith .  pectin  (qualified  by  the  name 

of  the  fruit  from  which  the  pectin  is  derived)  and  zvith 

glucose,  jelly  zvith .  pectin  and  zvith  corn  sirup, 

is  the  sound,  semi-solid,  gelatinous  product  made  from 
boiling  whole,  clean,  sound,  properly  matured  and  pre¬ 
pared  fresh  fruit  with  potable  water,  separating  the 
fruit  pulp  from  the  liquid  by  straining  or  by  a  process 
accomplishing  the  same  result,  adding  glucose  (corn 
sirup)  and  the  fruit  pectin  specified  to  the  liquid,  with 
or  without  the  addition  of  sugar  (sucrose),  and  con¬ 
centrating  to  the  proper  consistency  by  boiling.  This 
product  is  also  made  by  using  fresh  fruit  juice  in  place 


of  the  liquid  obtained  from  boiling  fruit  with  water. 
It  conforms  in  name  to  the  fruit  used  and  in  its 
preparation  at  least  nine  (9)  pounds  of  fruit  is  used 
to  each  eleven  (ii)  pounds  of  total  dry  matter  in  the 
sugar  and  sirup  used. 

6.  Jam  is  the  sound  product  made  from  clean, 
sound,  properly  matured  and  prepared  fresh  fruit,  by 
boiling  to  a  pulpy,  semi-solid  consistence  after  addition 
of  sugar  (sucrose),  with  or  without  spices  and  a 
vinegar.  It  conforms  in  name  to  the  fruit  used  and  in 
its  preparation  at  least  nine  (9)  pounds  of  fruit  is 
used  to  each  eleven  ( 1 1 )  pounds  of  sugar. 

7.  Jam  zvith . pectin  (qualified  by  the  name 

of  the  fruit  from  which  the  pectin  is  derived)  is  the 
sound  product  made  from  clean,  sound,  properly  ma¬ 
tured  and  prepared  fresh  fruit,  by  boiling  to  a  pulpy, 
semi-solid  consistence  after  addition  of  sugar 
(sucrose)  and  the  fruit  pectin  specified,  with  or  wfith- 
out  spices  and  a  vinegar.  It  conforms  in  name  to  the 
fruit  used  and  in  its  preparation  at  least  nine  (9) 
pounds  of  fruit  is  used  to  each  eleven  (ii)  pounds  of 
sugar. 

8.  Jam  zvith  glucose,  jam  zvith  corn  sirup,  is  the 
sound  product  made  from  clean,  sound,  properly  ma¬ 
tured  and  prepared  fresh  fruit,  by  boiling  to  a  pulpy, 
semi-solid  consistence  after  addition  of  glucose  (corn 
sirup),  with  or  without  the  addition  of  sugar  (su¬ 
crose),  spices  and  a  vinegar.  It  conforms  in  name  to 
the  fruit  used  and  in  its  preparation  at  least  nine  (9) 
pounds  of  fruit  is  used  to  each  eleven  (ii)  pounds  of 
sugar. 

9.  Jam  zvith . pectin  (qualified  by  the  name 

of  the  fruit  from  which  the  pectin  is  derived)  and  zvith 

glucose,  jam  zvith . pectin,  and  zinth  corn  sirup, 

is  the  sound  product  made  from  clean,  sound,  properly 
matured  and  prepared  fresh  fruit,  by  boiling  to  a 
pulpy,  semi-solid  consistence  after  addition  of  glucose 
(corn  sirup)  and  the  fruit  pectin  specified,  with  or 
without  the  addition  of  sugar  (sucrose),  spices  and  a 
vinegar.  It  conforms  in  name  to  the  fruit  used  and  in 
its  preparation  at  least  nine  (9)  pounds  of  fruit  is  used 
to  each  eleven  (ii)  pounds  of  sugar. 

10.  Marmalade  is  the  sound  product  made  from 
clean,  sound,  properly  matured  and  prepared  fresh 
fruit,  by  boiling  to  a  pulpy,  semi-solid  consistence  after 
addition  of  sugar  (sucrose),  with  or  without  spices 
and  a  vinegar.  It  conforms  in  name  to  the  fruit  used. 

11.  Marmalade  zvith  glucose,  marmalade  zvith  corn 
sirup,  is  the  sound  product  made  from  clean,  sound, 
properly  matured  and  prepared  fresh  fruit,  by  boiling 
to  a  pulpy,  semi-solid  consistency  after  addition  of 
glucose  (corn  sirup),  with  or  without  the  addition  of 
sugar  (sucrose),  spices  and  a  vinegar.  It  conforms  in 
name  to  the  fruit  used. 

12.  Preserve  is  the  sound  product  made  from  clean, 
sound,  properly  matured  and  prepared  fresh  fruit  and 
sugar  (sucrose),  with  or  without  spices  and  a  vinegar 
and  conforms  in  name  to  the  fruit  used. 

13.  Preserve  zvith  glucose,  preserve  zvith  corn  sirup, 
is  the  sound  product  made  from  clean,  sound,  properly 
matured  and  prepared  fresh  fruit  with  glucose  (corn 
sirup),  with  or  without  the  addition  of  sugar  (sucrose) 
and  spices  and  a  vinegar.  It  conforms  in  name  to  the 
fruit  used. 

14.  Fruit  butter  is  the  sound  product  made  from 
fruit  juice  and  clean,  sound,  properly  matured  and  pre¬ 
pared  fruit  evaporated  to  a  semi-solid  mass  of 
homogeneous  consistency,  with  or  without  the  addition 
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of  sugar  (sucrose)  and  spices  and  a  vinegar.  It  con¬ 
forms  in  name  to  the  fruit  used. 

_  15.  _  Fruit  butter  zdth  glucose,  fruit  butter  imth  corn 
sirup,  is  the  sound  product  made  from  fruit  juice  and 
clean,  sound,  properly  matured  and  prepared  fruit 
evaporated  to  a  semi-solid  mass  of  homogeneous  con¬ 
sistency,  with  the  addition  of  glucose  (corn  sirup)  and 
with  or  without  the  addition  of  sugar  (sucrose)  and 
spices  and  a  vinegar.  It  conforms  m  name  to  the  fruit 
used. 

FIRST  GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

\\  hen  unripe  fruit,  dried  fruit,  evaporated  fruit, 
preserved  fruit,  canned  fruit,  or  trimming  stock,  which 
is  either  fresh,  dried  or  preserved,  or  similar  products 
are  used  in  the  place  of  whole,  clean,  sound,  properly 
matured  and  prepared  fresh  fruit  in  the  manufacture 
of  jelly,  jam,  marmalade,  preserve  or  fruit  butter,  the 
product  is  not  considered  to  be  a  fruit  jelly,  jam, 
marmalade,  preserve  or  butter  without  qualification! 
If,  however,  the  label  bears  a  plain  and  conspicuous 
statement  that  the  product  is  made  from  unripe  fruit, 
dried  fruit,  evaporated  fruit,  canned  fruit,  preserved 
fruit  or  trimming  stock,  either  fresh,  dried  or  pre¬ 
served,  or  similar  product,  as  the  fact  may  be  in  any 
particular  case,  and  if  this  statement  is  placed  upon  the 
labed  in  immediate  connection  with  the  name  of  the 
article,  this  department  will  ofifer  no  objection  at  the 
present-time. 

SECOND  GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

^  If  so-called  jelly  acid”  or  acid  of  any  kind  is  added 
m  the  manufacture  of  fruit  jelly,  jam  or  marmalade, 
the  product  is  not  considered  to  be  a  fruit  jelly,  jam 
or  marmalade  without  qualification.  However,  this  de- 
partment  will  not  object  at  the  present  time  to  the 
addition  of  pure  citric,  lactic  or  tartaric  acid  in  such 
amount  as  is  necessary  to  the  best  jellying  condition  of 
the  fruit  pectin,  if  the  label  bears  a  plain  and  conspicu¬ 
ous  statement  that  citric,  lactic  or  tartaric  acid  (as  the 
case  may  be)  has  been  added  and  this  statement  is 
placed  upon  the  label  in  immediate  connection  with 
the  name  of  the  article.  ^ 


Meeting  of  Retail  Confectioners. 

_  The  convention  of  the  Associated  Retail  Confec¬ 
tioners  of  the  United  States  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
StatUr,  Detroit,  Mich.,  April  i6th,  17th  and  i8th. 
President  F.  H.  Weiss  of  Cincinnati  presiding.  An 
address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by  District  Attor¬ 
ney  Lee  on  behalf  of  the  Mayor  of  Detroit.  Mr.  W. 
C.  Hughes,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  National  Con¬ 
fectioners  Association,  made  an  efifective  and  practical 
talk.  Among  others  who  spoke  were :  Conrad  Spoehr, 
Chicago;  Chas.  G.  Mullane,  Cincinnati;  C.  W.  Craig, 
Indianapolis ;  Clyde  L.  Ivey,  Minneapolis ;  Le  Roy 
Dougherty,  Kankakee,  Illinois;  and  Mrs.  Snyder,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

The  convention  was  well  attended  by  representative 
men  engaged  in  the  retail  candy  trade  from  many  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States,  and  was  considered  success¬ 
ful  in  every  way.  The  officers  chosen  for  the  ensu- 
ing  year  are :  Charles  G.  Mullane  of  Mullane’s,  presi¬ 
dent,  Cincinnati ;  W.  J.  Brown  of  Brown’s,  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Detroit;  S.  W.  Dufify  of  De  Klyn’s,  Cleveland, 
second  vice-president ;  C.  W.  Craig  of  Craig’s,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  treasurer;  Conrad  Spoehr  of  Spoehr’s,  Chicago, 
secretary.  The  president  appoints  the  members  of  the 
executive  committee. 


Commissioner  Foust  Says  License  Fee  Benefits 
Oleomargarine  in  Pennsylvania. 

Referring  to  the  recent  comment  advocating  the 
elimination  or  reduction  of  license  fees  required  of 
retail  oleomargarine  dealers.  Dairy  and  Food  Com¬ 
missioner  James  Foust  states  that  there  are  many  rea¬ 
sons  why  the  fee  should  not  be  eliminated  or  reduced. 

“Years  ago,”  he  said,  “prosecutions  were  made  in 
practically  every  county  of  the  state  for  violations  of 
the  law.  In  Allegheny  alone  five  hundred  cases  were 
pending  at  one  time  against  moonshiners  and  the  other 
oleo  crooks.  There  was  so  much  odium  connected 
with  the  sale  of  oleo  that  the  people  not  only  were 
afraid  to  buy  it  but  mistrusted  eating  it.  This  has  all 
been  eliminated.  The  business  has  been  taken  out  of 
the  hands  of  unscruplous  dealers  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  reputable  merchants.  At  the  present  time 
many  of  the  largest  and  best  stores  in  Pennsylvania 
are  handling  oleomargarine.  There  is  ten  times  as 
much  consumed  in  the  state  as  there  was  six  years 
ago. 


Forty  two  hundred  licenses  were  issued  during  the 
past  year  and  every  city,  town  and  hamlet  has  it  on 
sale.  If  the  license  and  all  tax  were  taken  off  oleo 
It  would  not  reduce  the  cost  one-eighth  of  a  cent  a 
pound  to  the  consumer,  as  this  tax  and  license  does 
not  amount  on  the  average  to  one-eighth  of  a  cent  for 
each  pound  sold. 


“The  price_  of  oleomargarine  is  regulated  by  the  de¬ 
mand  and  price  of  butter.  In  Philipsburg,  N.  J.,  just 
across  the  river  from  Easton,  oleomargarine  is  re¬ 
tailed  at  exactly  the  same  price  that  it  is  sold  in  Easton. 
I  he  state  of  New  Jersey  requires  no  license  and  this 
fact  does  not  reduce  the  price  there.” 


commissioner  Roust  further  declared  that  if  the  license 
were  eliminated  or  reduced  to  a  small  fee,  an  irresponsible- 
class  of  people  would  engap:e  in  the  business.  They  would 
not  be  able  to  understand  the  comprehensive  law  and  some 
would  not  want  to  with  the  result  that  we  will  be  going 
back  to  the  days  of  many  violations  and  prosecutions.  The 
courts  of  the  different  counties  throughout  the  Common¬ 
wealth  would  have  to  spend  five  times  as  much  as  the  fees 
amount  to  in  trying  a  class  of  poor  people  for  violation  of 
tie  law.  The  business  of  retailing  oleomargarine  would  be- 
some  discredited  and  the  consuming  public  would  be  afraid 
to  C3.t  it. 


Commissioner  Foust  added  that  the  appropriation  of  the 
Dairy  and  hood  Bureau  would  have  to  be  many  times  larger 
with  an  enormous  force  of  agents  to  apprehend  violaters! 

Another  proof  that  the  license  fee  does  not  interfere  with 
the  sale  or  consumption  of  oleo  is  that  there  is  twice  as 
much  oleomargarine  sold  in  Pennsvlvania  per  capita  as  in 
any  other  state  of  the  Union. 


Crackers  Baked  with  Corn  Oil  and  Rye. 

For  years,  cracker  bakers  have  thought  that  only  animal 
tat  could  be  successfully  used  as  shortening  in  their 
products,  It  being  believed  that  vegetable  fats,  such  as  lard 
compoiind,  corn  oil,  and  peanut  oil  would  not  make  crack¬ 
ers  which  would  keep  in  hot  weather.  For  10  months 
however,  a  cracker  baking  concern  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind  ! 
has  been  making  commercial  goods  with  13  pounds  of  corn 
oil  to  the  barrel  of  flour  instead  of  an  equal  weight  of  lard 
and  also  using  25  per  cent  rye  flour  to  75  per  cent  wheat. 
Ihese  goods  went  through  the  hot  season  last  summer 
without  trouble,  thus  destroying  what  w'as  practically  a 
myth  of  the  cracker-baking  trade.  The  rye  mixture  pro¬ 
duces  a  soda  cracker  and  saltine  in  no  respect  darker  than 
a  straight  wheat  article.  Barley  flour  is  also  suitable  for 
cracker  baking,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
know  that  figures  recently  gathered  by  the  Baking  Divi- 
Food  Administration  show  that  more  than 
150,(100  barrels  of  barley  flour  are  being  milled  in  this 
country  daily,  whereas  a  few  months  ago  only  one  mill 
was  making  barley  flour  in  a  very  small  way. 
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CEREAL  PRODUCTS 

Wheat  Flour,  War  Std.,  49  lb.  bag 

Rye  Flour,  Std.,  24^4  lb.  bag . 

Graham  Flour,  10  lb.  bag . 

Corn  Starch,  lb . 

Corn  Flour,  5  lb.  bag . 

Corn  Meal,  lb . 

Barley  Flour,  lb . 

Oat  Meal,  lb . 

Oats,  Rolled,  Bulk,  lb . 

Rice  Flour,  Ib . 

Buckwheat  Flour,  lb . 

Hominy  Grits,  lb . 

Armour’s  Oats,  1  lb.  4  oz . 

Purity  Oats,  1  lb . 

Quaker  Oats,  1  lb.  4  oz . 

Rice,  Fancy,  Head,  lb .  ^ 

Barley,  Pearled,  lb . 

Bread,  lb . 

Crackers,  Graham,  lb . 

Crackers,  Oatmeal,  lb . 

Macaroni,  lb . 

SUGAR,  SYRUP  AND  MISC 

Granulated  Sugar,  lb . 

Corn  Sirup,  10  lb.  pail . 

Comb  Honey,  lb 
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Cocoa,  Bulk,  lb . . . 
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Eggs,  fresh  gathered,  firsts,  doz 

Milk,  qt . .  _ 

Cheese,  American  Cheddar,  lb . 

FATS 

Bacon,  Sliced,  lb . . . 

Creamery  Butter,  Fancy,  lb . 

Pure  Leaf  Lard,  lb . . . 

Oleomargarine,  Uncolored,  lb . 

Nut  Margarine,  Uncolored,  lb . 

Italian  or  Spanish  Olive  Oil,  qt . 

Cottonseed  Oil,  qt . - . 

Corn  Oil,  qt . 

Peanut  Oil,  qt . 

Peanut  Butter,  lb . 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Evaporated  Apples,  lb . 

Evaporated  Peaches,  lb . 

Canned  Peaches,  No.  2^^,  Std.,  29  oz... 
Canned  Pineapples,  No.  2%,  Std.,  30  oz.. 

Raisins,  Seeded,  per  pkg.,  15  oz .  15 

Prunes,  Medium  Size,  lb 
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Federal  Trade  Commission  Reports  on  Wheat- 

Flour  Milling  and  Jobbing! 


HE  first  installment  of  the  report  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission’s  general  food  investigation 
has  been  completed,  and  the  report  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  President.  It  is  that  part  of  the  investi¬ 
gation  dealing  with  wheat-flour  milling  and  wheat- 
flour  jobbing.  Further  installments,  dealing  with  the 
packing  industry  and  other  branches  of  the  food-sup¬ 
plying  industries,  will  follow  in  the  future.  The  main 
subjects  covered  in  this  investigation  were:  costs  and 
profits  of  millers  and  distributors  of  wheat  flour  for 
the  last  five  years ;  marketing  conditions  and  practices 
of  millers  and  distributors  of  wheat  flour. 

It  is  specifically  stated  that  the  report  does  not  in¬ 
clude  conditions  and  practices  in  the  retail  flour  trade. 

The  report  states  that  the  net  profits  made  by  millers 
increased  from  ii  cents  a  barrel  in  the  crop  year  of 
1912-13  to  52  cents  a  barrel  in  the  crop  year  of  1916- 
17.  The  gross  profits  of  car-lot  distributors  increased 
from  22  cents  a  barrel  in  the  calendar  year  1914  to 
55  cents  a  barrel  in  the  first  half  of  the  calendar  year 
1917.  The  gross  profits  of  small-lot  jobbers  increased 
from  52  cents  a  barrel  for  the  calendar  year  1914  to 
86  cents  a  barrel  in  the  first  half  of  1917- 

The  investigation  was  a  part  of  the  general  food  in¬ 
vestigation  made  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
by  direction  of  the  President.  The  results  of  the  in¬ 
vestigations  have  been  communicated  to  the  United 
States  Food  Administration  from  time  to  time,  and 
this  report  in  particular  has  had  the  most  careful  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  various  officials  who  have  to  do  with 
this  subject. 

Following  are  detailed  the  principal  findings  of  fact 
as  the  result  of  the  investigation  into  wheat-flour  mill¬ 
ing  and  jobbing: 

1.  There  are  about  7,000  merchant  wheat-flour 
mills  in  the  country,  which  have  produced  for  the  last 
three  years  an  average  of  116,000,000  barrels  of  flour 
annually,  but  which  have  capacity  sufficient  to  about 
double  this  output.  In  grinding  this  flour  about  550,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat  have  been  used  each  year. 

2.  The  simple  process  of  milling  and  the  compara¬ 
tively  low  cost  of  milling  equipment  have  resulted  in 
the  erection  of  a  large  number  of  small  mills  through¬ 
out  the  country.  In  certain  favorably  located  centers, 
though,  the  mills  of  large  capacity  have  developed, 
which  have  some  advantages  over  the  small  mills  in 
economy  of  production,  but  some  disadvantages  in 
cost  of  distribution.  In  recent  years  the  larger  mills 
have  increased  in  number,  while  the  number  of  smaller 
ones  has  decreased. 

3.  At  least  half  of  the  nation’s  flour  output  is  mar¬ 
keted  at  points  distant  from  the  place  of  manufacture, 
many  of  the  larger  concerns  having  established  branch 
houses  at  distant  points  through  which  from  30  to  60 
per  cent  of  their  output  is  sold,  the  remainder  going 

•  to  wholesale  grocers  and  jobbers.  The  smaller  millers 
distribute  most  of  their  output,  exclusive  of  local  sales, 
through  jobbers  and  brokers,  making  very  small  use 
of  the  branch  house  method. 

4.  The  average  cost  of  production  of  a  barrel  of 
flour  for  mills  covered  by  the  investigation  increased 
in  the  crop  year  1916-17  over  the  preceding  year,  due 
mainly  to  the  increased  cost  of  wheat,  while  operating 


profits  per  barrel  as  shown  by  their  records  increased 
nearly  175  per  cent  and  their  rate  of  profit  on  invest¬ 
ment  increased  more  than  100  per  cent.  The  increase 
in  profits  was  due  in  part  to  the  increased  value 
of  unsold  stocks  carried  over  from  the  preceding 
year  and  disposed  of  on  a  rising  market,  and  also  to 
speculative  profits  on  feed,  the  prices  of  which  in¬ 
creased  greatly  during  the  year. 

Profits  in  1912-13. 

5.  During  the  fiscal  year  1912-13,  a  fairly  normal 
year,  the  average  net  profit  of  mills  covered  by  the 
investigation  was  ii  cents  a  barrel,  yielding  nearly  10 
per  cent  on  the  investment.  During  the  fiscal  year 
1913-14,  when  closing  inventories  were  affected  by 
European  conditions,  the  average  net  profit  was  16 
cents  a  barrel,  yielding  13  per  cent  on  the  investment. 
Under  present  regulations,  millers  are  allowed  a  max¬ 
imum  profit  of  25  cents  a  barrel  on  flour  sales,  and 
also  50  cents  a  ton  on  feed  sales,  equivalent  to  about 
1.7  cents  per  barrel  of  flour  additional. 

6.  Expenses  of  flour  distributors  and  middlemen 
covered  by  the  investigation  increased  somewhat  in  the 
first  half  of  1917  over  the  preceding  year,  while  their 
profits,  gross  and  net,  showed  a  very  large  increase. 
The  average  net  profit  per  barrel  for  several  large  car- 
lot  jobbers  increased  more  than  125  per  cent,  the  av¬ 
erage  rate  of  profit  on  investment  nearly  doubling. 
The  average  net  profit  of  various  small-lot  jobbers  and 
the  average  rate  of  profit  on  their  investment  showed 
a  similar  increase. 

7.  The  average  gross  profits  of  car-lot  distributors 
in  1914  was  22  cents  a  barrel,  and  in  1915  half  a  cent 
less.  The  average  gross  profit  of  small-lot  jobbers  was 
52  cents  in  1914  and  51  cents  in  1915.  Both  were 
fairly  normal  years  for  flour  jobbers.  Under  present 
regulations  the  maximum  gross  profit  of  car-lot  dis¬ 
tributors  is  fixed  at  25  cents,  and  of  small-lot  dis¬ 
tributors  at  from  50  to  75  cents  a  barrel. 

Competition  Curbed  by  War. 

8.  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  the 
keen  competition  which  formerly  existed  in  the  milling 
industry  has  been  restricted  somewhat  by  the  resultant 
abnormal  conditions.  Such  competitive  practices  as 
operation  of  unidentified  controlled  companies,  for¬ 
ward  selling,  and  guaranteeing  customers  against  price 
declines,  etc.,  have  been  discontinued  voluntarily  or 
are  prevented  by  the  present  regulations.  Association 
activities  appear  to  have  affected  competition  locally 
in  some  instances. 

9.  The  price  of  flour  to  the  public  has  been  af¬ 
fected  by  these  two  factors : 

(a)  Fixation  of  the  price  of  wheat  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  with  the  consequent  elimination  of  speculation. 

(b)  Regulation  of  flour  millers’  profits  by  the  Food 
Administration. 

_  The  report  states,  though,  that  the  present  regula¬ 
tion  of  flour  millers’  profits  at  a  fixed  margin  above 
cost_  has  the  inherent  weakness  of  not  encouraging 
efficiency  in  production  and  of  affording  unpatriotic 
millers  temptation  to  dishonesty  in  cost  accounting, 
difficult  to  detect  or  prevent. 

Profit  Prospects  This  Year. 

While  the  actual  profit  which  millers  will  make  dur- 
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ing  the  present  crop  year  cannot  be  finally  determined 
until  the  end  of  the  period,  it  appears  from  the  infor¬ 
mation  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
that  the  regulations  have  reduced  the  profits  of  most 
mills  below  those  made  during  the  year  1916-17.  This, 
with  the  larger  reductions  secured  by  fixing  the  price 
of  wheat — a  part  of  the  regulatory  plan — has  reduced 
the  price  of  flour  to  the  consumer  several  dollars  a 
barrel.  Wheat  and  milling  regulations  have  kept  flour 
prices  fairly  stable  in  spite  of  an  increasing  shortage, 
due  to  heavy  shipments  abroad. 

10.  Regulations  for  governing  flour  jobbers’  profit? 
are  free  from  the  weaknesses  inherent  in  the  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  millers,  since  they  fix  only  the  grosi. 
profits  that  may  be  made,  leaving  the  jobber  free  to 
earn  what  he  can  by  efficient  operation.  The  margin 
allowed  the  jobbers  is  more  nearly  in  the  line  with 
their  average  margin  under  normal  conditions  than  is 
the  25  cents  a  barrel  allowed  the  millers.  As  stated 
in  the  report,  this  2^  cents  a  barrel  is  the  maximum, 
but  taken  in  connection  with  the  less  than  normal  vol¬ 
ume  of  output  is  regarded  bv  many  millers  as  “allow- 
able.” 

11.  Consideration  is  now  being  given  by  the  Food 
Administration  to  the  improvement  of  the  present 
regulations  of  millers’  profits  in  the  light  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  already  gained.  The  report  states  that  it  is 
the  opinion  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  that 
maximum  prices  of  flour  might  be  established,  which 
would  cover  the  cost  of  wheat  and  all  manufacturing, 
selling,  and  general  expenses,  and  in  addition  would 
give  the  miller  a  reasonable  profit.  The  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  flour  by  the  Food  Administration  renders  the 
plan  of  fixing  flour  prices  much  easier  of  accomplish¬ 
ment  than  heretofore.  Maximum  prices  for  different 
sections  of  the  country  would,  of  course,  recognize 
differences  in  the  cost  of  wheat  and  also  in  the  other 
costs  of  large  and  small  mills.  This  would  make  it 
profitable  to  the  millers  to  operate  more  efficiently  and 
keep  costs  down. 

12.  The  Food  Administration  has  created  an  en¬ 
forcement  division,  whose  duty  it  is  to  prevent  infrac¬ 


tions  of  the  regulations  and  rules  and  prevent  profi¬ 
teering,  and  this  division  has  accomplished  positive 
results  already.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission  is 
co-operating  with  this  division  in  checking  up  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  flour  millers.  The  results  of  its  investiga¬ 
tions  will  be  made  public  in  the  future. 


Summary  of  Costs  and  Profits  of  Flour. 

MILLING  Foil  FISCAL  OR  CROP  YEARS  1912-13  TO  1916-17. 
Year.  1912-13.  1913-14.  1914-15.  1913-16  1916-17. 


Number  of  mills  .  118 

Flour  produced  (in  1,000 


Feed  produced  (in  1,000 

tons)  .  1,475 

Wheat  used  (in  100,000 

bushels)  .  1,867 

Cost  of  wheat  used  per 

bushel  .  $0.89 


Cost  per  barrel  of  flour. 

Wheat  .  $3.97 

Pac)?ages  . 26 

Operating  and  repairs  ...  .19 

General  e.xpenses . 09 

Selling  expenses . 19 


Total  .  $4.70 

Depreciation  at  3  cents 

per  barrel  . . . 03 


Total  cost  of  flour  and 

feed  .  $4.73 

Less  value  of  feed  pro¬ 
duced  . 69 


Net  cost  of  flour  pro¬ 
duced  .  $4.04 


Sales  and  profits  per  barrel 

Net  sales  .  $4.20 

Cost  of  sales,  including 
general  and  selling 
expense^  .  4.06 


Profit  .  $0.14 

Less  interest  (except  bond)  .03 


Net  operating  profit..  $0.11 
Rate  of  operating  profit 

on  net  sales,  per  cent.  2.7 


Investment  per  barrel-  . .  $1.21 
Rates  of  profit  on  invest¬ 
ment,  per  cent .  9.4 


128 

133 

132 

128 

45,639 

45,726 

51,560 

43,146 

1,638 

1,708 

1,978 

1,786 

2,026 

2,071 

2,349 

1,988 

$0.89 

$1.20 

$1.11 

$1.79 

$3.93 

.26 

.19 

.09 

.20 

$5.45 

.23 

.19 

.10 

.21 

S5.03 

.24 

.19 

.10 

.21 

$8.22 

.30 

.24 

.13 

.27 

$4.67 

$6.18 

$5.77 

$9.16 

.03 

.03 

.03 

.03 

$4.70 

$6.21 

.$5.80 

$9.19 

.77 

.85 

.78 

1.23 

$3.93 

$5.36 

$5.02 

$7.96 

)f  flour. 
$4.11 

$5.56 

$5.26 

$8.34 

3.92 

5.31 

5.05 

7.77 

$0.19 

.03 

$0.25 

.03 

$0.21 

.02 

$0.57 

.05 

$0.16 

$0.22 

$0.19 

$0.52 

3.9 

3.8 

3.7 

6.2 

$1.23 

$1.35 

$1.28 

$1.63 

13.2 

15.8 

15.1 

31.8 

'This  is  the  net  cost  of  flour  produced,  taking  into  account 
the  difference  between  the  opening  and  closing  flour  in¬ 
ventories  and  also  including  gains  or  losses  on  unfilled  orders. 

-The  investment  per  barrel  of  flour  as  revised  by  the  com¬ 
mission  is  the  average  investment  for  the  year  after  deducting 
all  outside  investments  where  shown  and  also  good  will,  trade¬ 
marks,  brands,  etc.,  but  including  the  value  of  rented  plants. 


Louisiana  Sugar  Cane  Acreage,  1918. 

The  total  acreage  in  sugar  cane  in  the  twenty-four 
sugar  parishes  of  Louisiana  in  1918  is  estimated  by 
the  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  at  280,000  acres,  as  compared  with  293,- 
000  in  1917,  and  315,000  in  1909.  The  entire  state, 
including  parishes  outside  the  sugar  belt,  had  in  1909 
an  area  of  about  330,000  acres  in  sugar  cane.  The 
estimates  for  1918  are  based  upon  reports  made  from 
a  well-selected  list  of  over  300  cane  growers,  to  the 
bureau’s  Louisiana  field  agent. 

About  58  per  cent  of  the  1918  acreage  is  estimated 
to  be  in  “plant”  cane  (planted  since  last  harvest),  and 
the  remainder  “stubble”  cane  (plantings  of  last  year 
or  earlier). 

Growers  generally  mention  more  or  less  damage  to 
seed  cane  caused  by  the  extreme  dryness  last  fall  and 
the  several  freezes  during  the  winter  months,  though 
not  a  few  of  them  say  it  is  yet  too  early  to  hazard 
more  than  a  guess  as  to  the  extent  of  damage  done,  if 
any.  The  cane  belt  as  a  whole  will  hardly  average 
over  4  per  cent  damage  to  plant  and  less  than  7  per 
cent  to  stubble  cane,  according  to  growers’  reports. 

Decreases  in  acreage  in  1918  compared  with  1917 
were  chiefly  in  the  western  portion  of  the  cane  belt 
where  the  small  cane  growers  turned  their  attention 
to  other  crops,  principally  cotton,  corn,  and  rice. 


To  Stop  Traffic  In  Canned  Spinach  Adulterated 

With  Water. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  announces 
that  it  will  take  steps  to  prevent  certain  packers  from 
shipping  interstate  canned  spinach  containing  exces¬ 
sive  amounts  of  brine.  Purchasers  of  such  an  adul¬ 
terated  product  are  required  to  pay  food  prices  for 
extra  salt  water.  The  practice  also  wastes  cans  and 
uses  excessive  transportation  space. 

Good  canning  practice  prescribes  that  spinach 
should  be  packed  solid  without  more  liquid  than  is 
necessary  in  processing.  Loading  with  excess  water, 
fortunately,  officials  state,  is  the  exception. 


Hard  Cider  Is  an  Intoxicant. 

The  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  decided  on  April  12  that  hard  cider 
is  an  intoxicating  beverage  and  cannot  be  sold  with¬ 
out  payment  of  the  liquor  tax.  The  decision  was  ren¬ 
dered  in  the  case  of  a  delicatessen  storekeeper  who 
sold  two  glasses  of  cider  to  a  policeman. 

Attorneys  for  the  defendant  dipped  into  Roman  and 
Greek  history  to  prove  that  for  2,000  years  cider  had 
been  considered  a  non-intoxicating  beverage.  They 
used  five  feet  of  dictionaries  to  bolster  their  conten¬ 
tion.  but  a  modern  analysis  indicated  that  there  was 
6.3  per  cent  alcohol  in  the  cider. 


Penalties  Under  Food  Control  Act 


The  Chatham  Grain  Co.,  of  Chatham,  N.  Y.,  has 


been  found  guilty  of  violating  the  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  wheat-hour  regulations  on  three  counts  and  will 
pay  $1,500  to  the  local  chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  in 
lieu  of  other  penalty. 

The  company  was  convicted  of  selling  wheat  flour  to 
grocers  without  the  required  amounts  of  wheat  substitutes, 
charging  retailers  margins  of  profits  in  excess  of  the  regula¬ 
tions,  and  selling  to  mdividual  consumers  more  than  one- 
fourth  barrel  of  flour  at  a  time. 

In  view  of  certain  extenuating  circumstances,  the  pro¬ 
posal  of  the  company  that  it  make  the  contribution  to  the 
Red  Cross  instead  of  having  its  license  revoked  was  accepted. 


The  license  of  the  Farmers'  Co-operative  Mercan¬ 
tile  Co.,  a  Scribner,  Nebr.,  mill,  has  been  revoked  for 
30  davs  after  a  hearing  before  the  food  administrator 
of  Nebraska.  The  offense  was  the  sale  of  flour  with¬ 
out  substitutes  or  certification,  which  was  admitted  by 
the  mill  officials. 

The  offense  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  in  January 
the  mill  was  cited  for  excessive  sales  of  flour,  but  was  re¬ 
leased  on  promise  to  live  up  to  the  United  States  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  regulations  strictly  thereafter. 

The  license  will  be  reissued  at  the  expiration  of  the  pen¬ 
alty  period,  provided  in  the  meantime  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Food  Administration  and  of  the  federal  food 
administrator  are  followed. 

S.  S.  Bishop,  a  retail  grocer  at  Conroy,  Iowa,  has 
been  permitted  to  resume  business,  the  Food  Admin¬ 
istration  announces.  An  order  prohibiting  licensed 
wholesalers  from  doing  business  with  Bishop  was  put 
into  effect  on  February  15,  after  he  had  been  found 
guilty  of  selling  flour  in  more  than  reasonable  quan¬ 
tities.  On  recommendation  of  the  food  administrator 
for  Iowa,  this  order  has  been  rescinded.  Bishop  hav¬ 
ing  made  proper  amends  for  his  excessive  sales  and 
having  given  assurance  that  in  the  future  he  will  ob¬ 
serve  all  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration.  Licensed  wholesalers  are  being  notified  to  re¬ 
sume  sales  to  him. 

The  Pasadena  Milling  Co.,  Pasadena,  Cal.,  with  a 
capacity  of  100  barrels  a  day,  was  ordered  by  the 
Food  Administration  to  suspend  operations  until  May 
I.  This  action  was  taken  by  the  Food  Administration 
on  joint  recommendation  of  the  California  adminis¬ 
trator  and  the  chairman  of  the  South  Pacific  Coast 
Milling  Division  of  the  Food  Administration. 

At  a  hearing  in  San  Francisco  it  was  shown  that  until 
very  recently  this  mill  had  been  doing  business  without  a 
license.  The  evidence  indicated  that  their  failure  to  take 
out  a  license  was  due  to  carelessness. 

The  Food  Administration  announces  that  the  license  re¬ 
quirements  have  been  given  such  wide  publiciU  that  here¬ 
after  firms  continuing  to  do  business  without  a  license  are 
to  be  dealt  with  more  severely. 


The  license  of  Albert  B.  Bauss,  a  baker  at  Conneaut, 
Ohio,  has  been  revoked.  At  a  hearing  before  the  food 
administrator  for  Ohio,  it  was  shown  that  during  the 
month  of  March  Bauss  used  only  about  5  per  cent 
substitutes  in  his  bread  instead  of  the  required  20  per 
cent. 

Bauss  was  notified  that  his  license  would  be  renewed 
April  20.  on  application  to  the  Ohio  Food  Adminis¬ 
trator,  if  in  the  meantime  he  proved  himself  ready 
fully  to  comply  with  the  regulations. 

The  Food  Administration  has  ordered  a  carload  of 


flour  held  by  the  Home  Baking  Co.,  Butte,  Mont.,  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Royal  Milling  Co.,  Great  Falls,  Mont. 
This  exceeded  the  amount  allowed  to  be  held  under 
the  Food  Administration  regulations. 

The  Food  Administration  also  ordered  8,000  pounds 
excessive  flour  to  be  returned  by  the  Manhattan  Bak¬ 
ery,  and  also  one-half  carload  to  be  returned  by  the 
Union  Bakery,  both  of  Butte,  Mont.  These  returns 
are  to  be  made  to  the  Montana  Flour  Mills  Co.,  Har- 
lowton,  Mont.  - 

The  first  violation  of  the  Food  Administration’s  reg¬ 
ulations  in  Porto  Rico  has  been  reported  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  Marquez  Bros.,  of  Arecibo,  have  been  found 
guilty  of  having  charged  excessive  prices  for  flour. 

The  case  was  reviewed  by  Albert  E.  Lee,  federal  food 
administrator  of  Porto  Rico,  who  ordered  the  offender  to 
refund  all  excess  profits,  and  to  turn  over  to  the  Porto  Rico 
Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  $150,  which  amount  was  found 
to  cover  profits  made  on  sales  to  unknown  customers  to 
whom  refunds  could  not  be  made.  The  firm  also  was  ordered 
to  post  a  notice  of  the  order  upon  its  warehouse. 

For  selling  flour  without  substitutes  and  for  failing 
to  respond  to  a  summons  issued  by  a  representative  of 
the  federal  food  administrator  for  Iowa,  the  retailer’s 
license  of  Hall  Roberts’  Son,  Postville,  Iowa,  has  been 
revoked  by  the  Food  Administration. 

Flail  Roberts’  Son  do  a  retail  business  in  _excess_  of  $100,000 
a  year,  and  consequently  must  have  a  retailer’s  license.  The 
firm  has  been  allowed  to  retain  its  elevator  license.  Besides 
closing  the  retail  business  for  the  period  of  the  war  the  firm 
was  required  to  apologize  publicly  to  the  federal  food  admin¬ 
istration  of  Iowa  for  its  conduct  in  the  sale  of  flour  and  to 
donate  $500  to  the  American  Red  Cross. 

The  Food  Administration  has  refused  to  issue  a  li¬ 
cense  to  Joseph  Schwertner,  of  Wilcox,  Ariz.,  follow¬ 
ing  a  hearing  on  the  charge  of  hoarding  flour  and 
violations  of  the  “fifty-fifty”  rule.  He  was  found  to 
be  holding  60,000  pounds  of  wheat  flour. 

Schwertner  has  agreed  to  dispose  cf  all  of  his  stocks  of 
licensed  commodities  within  a  month  and  to  turn  over  volun¬ 
tarily  to  the  Government  the  60,000  pounds  of  flour,  as  well 
as  23  sacks  of  cane  sugar,  which  he  had  in  stock. 


For  failure  to  use  the  proper  amount  of  substitutes 
in  bread,  G.  Kromer,  a  baker  in  Huntington,  Pa.,  has 
been  forced  to  suspend  business  for  30  days. 

At  a  hearing  before  the  food  administrator  for  Hunting- 
ton  County,  Kromer  admitted  that  during  the  entire  month  of 
March  he  had  failed  to  observe  the  regulations  which  require 
bakers  to  use  20  per  cent  of  nonwheat  cereals  in  all  bread. 
He  has  already  given  assurances  that  all  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  will  be  strictly  observed  if  he  is  allowed  to  reopen  at 
the  expiration  of  30  days. 


Selling  large  quantities  of  sugar  without  restriction 
in  violation  of  regulations  has  cost  two  Brownsville, 
Tex.,  merchants  their  licenses.  One  of  these  is  the 
Walker-Craig  Co.,  a  $100,000  corporation  organized 
last  year,  and  the  other  is  George  McGonigle  &  Co. 
The  orders  become  effective  April  20. 


Failure  to  use  the  necessary  amounts  of  wheat  sub¬ 
stitutes  in  baking  Victory  bread  and  holding  an  un¬ 
reasonable  quantity  of  flour  led  to  the  suspension  of 
the  Food  Administration’s  license  held  by  John  Haller, 
of  Butte,  Mont.  He  was  ordered  to  discontinue  bu.si- 
ness  and  to  close  his  shop  until  May  2,  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  he  would  be  allowed  to  reopen  at  that 
260 
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time  if  he  gave  assurances  that  he  would  observe  all 
Food  Administration  rules  and  regulations  and  could 
show  that  all  of  his  flour  holdings  except  those  needed 
to  meet  his  needs  for  a  reasonable  period  had  been  re¬ 
turned  and  put  back  into  the  channels  of  trade. 


After  a  hearing  before  the  Minnesota  federal  food 
administrator,  the  E.  A.  Brown  Co.,  of  Luverne, 
Minn.,  was  ordered  to  suspend  its  flour  business  at 
Little  Rock,  Iowa,  from  May  i  to  August  i,  1918. 

Through  its  local  manager  at  Little  Rock,  this  ele¬ 
vator  made  a  number  of  flour  sales  in  February  in  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  “50-50”  rule.  The  concern  had  also  be¬ 
fore  that  made  sales  of  flour  in  excessive  quantities. 

The  A.  F.  Takamine  Co.,  a  Japanese  wholesale  firm 
at  Denver,  Colo.,  has  been  ordered  to  suspend  all  flour 
transactions  for  the  entire  period  of  the  war. 

At  a  hearing  before  the  administrator  for  Colo¬ 
rado  it  was  shown  that  the  Japanese  concern  had  been 
violating  the  “fifty-fifty”  rule — selling  wheat  flour 
without  substitutes. 


Because  it  failed  to  fill  its  contracts  the  Hyatt  Grain 
Co.,  of  Waelder,  Tex.,  has  lost  its  license  to  deal  in 
cotton  seed,  rice,  feeds,  and  grains.  The  revocation 
became  effective  April  20 : 

As  a  result  of  an  investigation  following  numerous  com¬ 
plaints  against  the  Hyatt  Grain  Co.  the  food  administrator 
for  Texas  reported  that  the  company  was  financially  unable 
to  complete  its  contracts — was  a  mere  speculator  and  was 
a  menace  to  legitimate  dealers. 

The  company  was  given  an  opportunity  to  make  good  its 
irregularities  but  failed  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity.  The  administrator  then  ordered  it  to  appear  for  a 
hearing  and,  upon  failure  to  answer  this  summons,  recom¬ 
mended  that  its  license  be  revoked.  The  recommendation 
has  been  formally  approved  by  the  U.  S.  Food  Administra¬ 
tion. 


As  a  sequel  to  the  penalization  of  Swift  &  Co.  and 
Zinn  &  Co.,  the  Elmer  Wood  Co.,  of  Moulton,  Iowa, 
has  lost  its  license  to  deal  in  eggs  and  poultry.  The 
Wood  company  sold  a  large  consignment  of  eggs  to 
Swift  &  Co.,  receiving  an  unreasonable  price.  The 
revocation  became  effective  April  24. 

In  addition  to  losing  its  license  the  Iowa  concern  will 
subscribe  to  the  third  Liberty  loan  an  amount  equal  to  the 
excessive  profits  derived  from  the  transaction  with  the 
Swifts,  and  must  donate  the  bonds  to  the  American  Red 
Cross.  C.  A.  English,  of  Ottumwa,  Iowa,  who  acted  as  an 
agent  for  the  Elmer  Wood  Co.,  but  who  had  no  personal 
interest  in  the  eggs  and  no  place  of  business  in  New  York, 
has  been  directed  to  subscribe  $100  to  the  Red  Cross. 


For  selling  sugar  and  flour  in  excessive  quantities, 
and  for  violating  the  “50-50”  rule,  the  Memphis  Flour 
&  Feed  Store,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  will  be  forced  to 
suspend  business  for  30  days. 

The  license  was  revoked,  but  will  again  be  issued,  if  at  the 
end  of  30  days,  the  firm  gives  assurances  that  it  will  follow 
all  Food  Administration  regulations.  At  a  hearing  before 
the  federal  food  administrator  for  Tennessee  the  Memphis 
concern  admitted  its  guilt. 


Joseph  Reiter,  a  wholesale  sugar  dealer  at  Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.,  who  was  found  guilty  of  charging  $17  per 
TOO  pounds  for  sugar,  will  be  allowed  to  continue  his 
business  upon  donating  $1,842  to  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

After  a  hearing  the  New  York  Federal  Food  Board  de- 
nded  to  suspend  action  upon  an  agreement  to  give  the  Red 
Cross  the  amount  estimated  as  the  equivalent  of  the  ex¬ 
cessive  profits  derived  by  Reiter. 


This  action  was  taken  partly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
violations  occurred  soon  after  the  sugar  regulations  went 
into  effect. 


The  Food  Administration  announces  that  all 
licensees  are  prohibited  from  dealing  with  dealers  or 
importers  of  green  coffee  who  have  failed  to  obtain 
their  licenses,  as  recjuired  by  the  President’s  proclama¬ 
tion  of  January  30.  Many  dealers  of  green  coffee  have 
failed  to  apply  for  licenses.  They  have  laid  themselves 
open  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000,  imprisonment 
of  not  more  than  two  years,  or  both.  The  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  will  take  drastic  action  against  those  who 
delay  longer  in  filing  their  application. 

In  view  of  the  short  time  originally  given  in  which 
to  apply,  the  Food  Administration  has  decided  that  in 
the  case  of  applications  now  pending,  but  received 
after  February  4 — the  date  specified  in  the  President’s 
proclamation — licenses  will  be  withheld  until  May  8. 
.vbout  250  firms  are  affected  by  this  order.  In  the 
interim  these  dealers  and  importers  will  not  be  allowed 
to  engage  in  business,  but  the  licenses  will  be  issued 
on  that  date  without  further  penalty.  Those  who  file 
applications  on  or  before  May  8  will  be  required  to 
postpone  business  for  two  weeks.  Just  what  penaltv 
will  be  meted  out  to  those  who  delay  beyond  that  day 
has  not  been  announced,  beyond  the  fact  that  drastic 
action  will  be  taken. 

A  licensee  who  engages  in  business  with  dealers  who 
have  failed  to  obtain  the  necessary  license  is  liable  to  the 
loss  of  his  own  license.  As  all  licensees  must  place  on 
every  contract,  order,  supplement  of  order,  invoice,  price 
list,  and  quotations  the  words:  “United  States  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  license  No. - every  licensee  must  know 

in  dealing  with  these  violators  that  the  required  license 
has  not  been  procured. 


The  new  crime  of  hoarding  is  developing  some  fresh 
wrinkles  in  attempts  to  evade  the  law  and  forcing  county 
food  administrators  to  match  their  wits  against  those  of 
offenders.  In  New  Mexico  a  man  camouflaged  with  gunny 
sacks  a  stock  of  hoarded  flour  in  a  cellar.  The  cellar  looked 
just_  like  a  large  empty  space — so  he  thought;  but  food 
administration  investigators  outwitted  the  hoarder,  who  was 
allowed  to  retain  one  sack  for  the  use  of  his  familv  and  to 
designate  a  grocer  who  will  supplv  him  with  a  maximum  of 
six  pounds  per  person  in  his  family  per  month. 


The  Frazier  Packing  Co.,  of  Elwood,  Inch,  manufac¬ 
turers  of  tomato  catsup  and  tomato  products,  has  lost 
its  license  to  can  dried  beans  and  tomatoes,  and  the 
Food  Administration  has  announced  that  it  will  refuse 
to  issue  it  a  license  to  manufacture  tomato  catsup.  It 
was  shown  that  the  concern  had  delivered  short  on 
tomato  catsup  contracts  and  had  sold  tomato  catsup 
during  the  packing  season  at  prices  higher  than  the 
contract  prices. 

The  finding  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  fol¬ 
lows,  in  part : 

“Mr.  Frazier  entered  into  contracts  for  future  deliverv 
He  could  not  purchase  tomatoes  at  the  price  which  he  antici¬ 
pated.  He  made  no  effort  to  obtain  them  at  a  higher  price. 
He  wrote  all  the  brokers  that  if  thev  would  pay  714  cents 
oer  case  he  would  pay  more  for  the  raw  product.  The 
brokers  did  not  agree  to  increase  the  price. 

“Mr.  O.  B.  Frazier,  nresident  of  the  Frazier  Packing  Co., 
also  owns  $40,000  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Frazier  Pack¬ 
ing  Co.  The  entire  capital  stock  is  $-50,000.  He  went  into 
Fe  open  nrarket  and  bought  tomato  pulp  in  the  name  of 
Fe  Frazier  Packing  Co.,  but  he  contends  that  the  nulp  was 
his  individual  property.  The  Frazier  Packing  Co.  manu¬ 
factured  this  tomato  pulp  into  catsup,  using  its  own  nlant, 
it":  own  force,  its  owm  bottles,  its  own  boxes,  its  own  labor, 
and  its  owm  labels,  and  sold  the  catsup  on  the  open  market 
at  the  market  price.  The  Frazier  Packing  Co.  avreed  to 
turn  the  proceeds  of  these  sales  over  to  Mr.  O.  B.  Frazier 
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individually  after  making  due  allowances  for  the  cost  and 
expense  of  manufacture  and  after  deducting  a  charge  for 
handling.” 

The  Red  Cross  is  richer  hy  $2,500  as  a  result  of  pen¬ 
alties  inflicted  upon  seven  retail  grocers  at  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  At  a  hearing  before  the  federal  food  admin¬ 
istrator  for  New  York  State  grocers  found  guilty  of 
violating  Food  Administration  rules  and  regulations 
were  instructed  to  make  donations  to  the  Red  Cross 
in  lieu  of  losing  their  licenses.  The  offenses  were 
chiefly  against  the  “50-50”  rule  and  selling  flour  in  ex¬ 
cessive  ciuantities. 

A  list  of  the  concerns  follows :  Andrew  Kryzya- 
nowski,  $150;  M.  Carini,  $50;  F.  X.  Winkler  Sons, 
$250;  Faxon  Williams  Faxon  Co.,  $50;  Henry 
Schaefer  Estate,  $250;  J.  N.  Adam  Co.,  $1,500;  Mus- 
chowski  Retail  Grocery,  $250.  In  addition,  the  Servus 
Grocery  Store  was  ordered  to  suspend  business  for 
two  weeks. 


The  Food  Administration  has  revoked  the  license 
of  A.  P.  Treadwell  &  Co.,  brokers  in  cottonseed  cake 
and  cottonseed  meal  at  Atlanta,  Ga. 

After  twice  failing  to  answer  summons  for  a  hear¬ 
ing  before  the  federal  food  administrator  for  Georgia, 
the  company  was  notified  that  its  license  was  revoked 
and  it  would  be  recjuired  to  suspend  operation  for  the 
duration  of  the  war. 

The  firm  was  originally  summoned  to  explain  its 
failure  to  make  delivery  on  a  number  of  cottonseed 
contracts. 


Failure  to  use  the  required  amount  of  substitutes  in 
bread  and  rolls  has  cost  the  Atlanta  Baking  Co.,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga.,  $1,000.  This  amount  has  been  donated  to 
the  Red  Cross,  upon  order  of  the  Georgia  food  admin¬ 
istrator. 

In  requiring  this  donation  the  administrator  declared  that 
his  only  reason  for  not  compelling  the  concern  to  close  was 
that  it  was  a  necessity  to  the  locality.  During  the  past  few 
weeks  the  Atlanta  Baking  Co.  has  used  about  10  per  cent  of 
wheat  substitutes,  while  the  food  administration’s  rules 
and  regulations  until  April  14  required  20  per  cent,  and 
now  calls  for  25  per  cent. 


Because  they  sold  flour  without  requiring  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  an  equivalent  amount  of  wheat  substitutes, 
Fugi  Viola  and  Francesco  Ritollo,  two  Italian  grocers 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  have  been  ordered  to  close  their 
stores  for  two  days. 

Selling  sugar  at  exorbitant  prices  and  in  unreason¬ 
able  cjuantities  has  cost  the  license  of  the  V/hite  Star 
Confectionery  Co.,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  a  donation  of 
$200  to  the  Red  Cross. 

The  baker's  license  of  George  C.  Schmidt,  Coving¬ 
ton,  Ky.,  was  revoked  for  a  period  of  two  weeks,  be¬ 
ginning  April  29,  for  failure  to  keep  proper  records  of 
his  business,  falsification  of  his  records,  making  false 
reports  of  the  use  of  substitutes,  and  the  amount  of 
substitutes  on  hand,  and  using  flour  without  the  re¬ 
quired  substitutes. 

For  selling  sugar  and  flour  in  excessive  quantities 
and  for  violating  the  “50-50’’  rule.  Max  Awrach,  pro¬ 
prietor  of  a  grocery  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  has  been 
made  to  donate  $250  to  the  Red  Cross. 

The  retail  store  of  W.  H.  Fewis,  Marianna,  Ark., 
has  been  closed  for  a  period  of  three  months  for  sell¬ 
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ing  flour  in  excessive  cpiantities  and  for  violation  of 
the  “fifty-fifty”  rule. 

Fourteen  bakers  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  were  ordered 
to  suspend  operations  for  various  periods  after  being 
found  guilty  of  selling  bread  without  the  proper 
amounts  of  substitutes. 

R.  Levin,  W.  Koester,  M.  Lipani,  and  M.  Schwind 
were  closed  one  day ;  the  Palermo  Baking  Company, 
Max  Janowsky,  A.  Stralls,  B.  Marasco,  Steib  Broth¬ 
ers,  S.  W.  Dukat,  A.  Goldman,  A.  Gadaro,  G.  IMerin- 
skv  and  L.  Green  were  each  closed  for  two  days. 

Tony  Lotembio,  a  grocer,  was  closed  two  days  for 
violating  the  “fifty-fifty’’  regulation. 

Under  orders  from  the  Food  Administration  in 
"Washington,  the  Federal  Food  Board  of  New  York 
City  has  closed  up  several  macaroni  manufacturers — 
some  for  exceeding  the  amount  of  flour  allotted  to 
them  under  the  rules,  others  for  operating  without  a 
Food  Administration  license. 

Among  the  former  are ;  the  Bologna  Macaroni  Co., 
Long  Island  City,  closed  for  two  months,  beginning 
May  I,  and  the  Marcello  Raffetto  &  Bro.  Macaroni 
Co.,  New  York  City,  closed  from  May  i  to  June  16. 
Others  who  have  been  closed  indefinitely  for  operat¬ 
ing  without  a  license  are :  P.  Antico,  Brooklyn  ;  Bronx 
Macaroni  Co.,  New  York  City;  Crignano  Macaroni 
Co.,  New  York  City;  G.  Criscualo,  New  York  City; 
Donato  Faraco  &  Bros.,  Brooklyn;  Joseph  Ferrari, 
Brooklyn;  Edward  H.  Liker,  New  York  City;  N.  N., 
loi  Atlantic  Street,  Brooklyn;  Frank  Tutina,  New 
York  City. 

Because  they  used  excessive  quantities  of  sugar  in 
the  manufacture  of  soft  drinks,  the  supply  of  licensed 
food  commodities  has  been  shut  off  for  six  months 
from  Hagen-Dodd  Co.,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  from  the 
Red  Rock  Co.,  a  subsidiary  concern. 


For  selling  flour  in  excessive  quantities,  the  Worth 
Milling  Company,  of  Fort  WYrth,  Texas,  has  lost  its 
license.  It  will  he  allowed  to  apply  for  a  new  license 
after  June  15,  if  in  the  meantime  it  follows  the  Food 
Administration  program. 

This  is  one  of  the  first  cases  handled  by  the  newly 
organized  Zone  Committee  for  the  Kansas  City  Zone. 
The  committee  is  one  of  ten  organized  to  secure  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  milling  regulations  throughout  the 
country,  and  consists  of  Kansas  City  and  Omaha 
agents  of  the  Grain  Corporation,  the  local  divisional 
chairman  of  the  Milling  Division,  representatives  of 
the  corn  milling  industry,  and  the  federal  food  admin¬ 
istrators  for  Kansas,  Colorado,  Utah,  Oklahoma, 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Flebraska. 


Unjustifiable  rejection  of  a  carload  of  corn  meal  has 
led  to  the  revocation  of  the  Food  Administration  li¬ 
cense  of  the  Servus  Trading  Company,  114  Hudson 
Street,  New  York  City.  The  revocation  is  effective 
for  the  duration  of  the  war,  and  the  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  has  forbidden  all  officials  of  the  firm  to  deal  in  any 
licensed  food  commodities. 

Upon  investigation  the  New  York  Federal  Food  Board 
found  there  was  absolutely  no  justification  for  the  rejection, 
which  indicated  total  disregard  for  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  Food  Administration.  Shipment  had  been  made 
price  for  corn  meal  had  fallen  during  transportation  and  the 
price  for  cornmeal  had  fallen  during  transportation  and  the 
shipment  was  refused. 


Supreme  Court  Decision  on  “Compound” 


Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

No.  468. — October  Term,  1917. 

The  United  States,  Plaintiff  in  Error,  vs.  Joseph  L- 
Schider,  trading  as  “Jos.  U.  Schider  &  Co.’’  In 
error  to  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York. 

April  15,  1918. 

Mr.  Justice  AIcReynolds  delivered  the  opinion  of 
the  Court. 

An  indictment  containing  six  counts  charged  de¬ 
fendant,  Schider,  with  violating  the  Food  &  Drug  Act 
of  June  30,  1906,  (34  Stat.  768)  by  delivering  for 
shipment  in  interstate  commerce  food  contained  in  a 
bottle  plainly  labeled  as  follows : 

Compound 
Ess  Grape 


Jos.  U.  Schider  &  Co. 

93-95  Maiden  Dane,  New  York. 

Each  count  alleged  the  article  was  an  imitation  of 
grape  essence  artificially  prepared  from  alcohol,  water 
and  synthetically  produced  imitation  oils  and  contained 
no  product  of  the  grape  nor  any  added  poisonous  or 
deleterious  ingredient ;  and  that  the  worcl  “imitation” 
nowhere  appeared. 

The  first  count  further  alleged  it  was  “unlawfully 
adulterated  in  that  an  imitation  grape  essence  arti¬ 
ficially  prepared  from  alcohol,  water  and  synthetically 
produced  imitation  essential  oils  had  been  wholly  sub¬ 
stituted  for  a  true  grape  product,  which  the  article 
purported  to  be” ;  and  the  second  that  it  was  “unlaw¬ 
fully  adulterated  in  that  an  imitation  grape  essence 
artificially  prepared  from  alcohol,  water  and  syntheti¬ 
cally  produced  imitation  essential  oils  had  been  mixed 
with  the  said  article  so  as  to  reduce  and  lower  and 
injuriously  affect  the  quality  and  strength  of  the  said 
article.” 

The  third,  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  counts,  in  varying 
ways,  further  alleged  misbranding  so  as  to  deceive 
and  mislead  in  that  the  label  indicated  a  true  grape 
product,  whereas  the  article  was  not  such  but  an  imi¬ 
tation  artificially  prepared,  one  which  contained 
nothing  from  grapes. 

The  trial  court  sustained  a  demurrer  to  each  count 
upon  the  view  that,  properly  construed,  the  Food  & 
Drug  Act  did  not  apply  to  facts  stated. 

Pertinent  portions  of  the  Act  follow : 

“Sec.  7.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  an  arti¬ 
cle  shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated :  .  .  . 

“First.  If  any  substance  has  been  mixed  and  packed 
with  it  so  as  to  reduce  or  lower  or  injuriously  affect 
its  quality  or  strength. 

“Second.  If  any  substance  has  been  substituted 
wholly  or  in  part  for  the  article. 

“Sec.  8.  That  the  term  'misbranded,’  as  used  herein, 
shall  apply  to  all  drugs,  or  articles  of  food,  or  articles 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  food,  the  package 
or  label  of  wbich  shall  bear  any  statement,  design  or 
device  regarding  such  article,  or  the  ingredients  or 
substances  contained  therein  which  shall  be  false  or 
misleading  in  any  particular,  and  to  any  food  or  drug 
product  which  is  falsely  branded  as  to  the  state,  ter¬ 
ritory  or  country  in  which  it  is  manufactured  or  pro¬ 
duced. 

“That  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  an  article  shall 
also  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded  :  .  .  , 


“First.  If  it  be  an  imitation  of  or  offered  for  sale 
under  the  distinctive  name  of  another  article. 

“Second.  If  it  be  labeled  or  branded  so  as  to  de¬ 
ceive  or  mislead  the  purchaser,  .  .  . 

“Fourth.  If  the  package  containing  it  or  its  label 
shall  bear  any  statement,  design  or  device  regarding 
the  ingredients  or  the  substances  contained  therein, 
which  statement,  design  or  device  shall  be  false  or  mis¬ 
leading  in  any  particular ;  Provided,  That  an  article 
of  food  which  does  not  contain  any  added  poisonous 
or  deleterious  ingredients  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be 
adulterated  or  misbranded  in  tbe  following  cases ;  .  .  . 
Second.  In  the  case  of  articles  labeled,  branded  or 
tagged  so  as  to  plainly  indicate  that  they  are  com¬ 
pounds,  imitations  or  blends,  and  the  word  ‘compound,’ 
‘imitation’  or  ‘blend,’  as  the  case  may  be,  is  plainly 
stated  on  the  package  in  which  it  is  offered  for  sale. 
.  ...  (34  Stat.,  c.  3915,  pp.  768,  770,  771.)” 

The  obvious  and  undisputed  purpose  and  effect  of 
the  label  was  to  declare  the  bottle  article  “a  compound 
essence  of  grape.”  In  fact,  it  contained  nothing  from 
grapes  and  was  a  mere  imitation. 

Within  the  statute’s  general  terms  the  article  must 
be  deemed  adulterated  since  some  other  substance  had 
been  substituted  wholly  for  the  one  indicated  by  the 
label ;  and,  also,  it  was  misbranded,  for  the  label  car¬ 
ried  a  false  and  misleading  statement. 

Defendant  relies  on  the  proviso  in  section  eight 
which  declares  articles  of  food  shall  not  be  deemed 
adulterated  or  misbranded  if  they  are  “labeled,  branded 
or  tagged  so  as  to  plainly  indicate  that  they  are  com¬ 
pounds,  imitation  or  blends  and  the  word  ‘compound,’ 
‘imitation’  or  ‘blend,’  as  the  case  may  be,  is  plainly 
stated  on  the  package  in  which  it  is  offered  for  sale.” 
But  we  are  unable  to  conclude  that  by  simply  using 
“compound”  upon  his  label  a  dishonest  manufacturer 
exempts  his  wares  from  all  inhibitions  of  the  statute 
and  obtains  full  license  to  befool  the  public.  Such  a 
construction  would  defeat  the  highly  beneficent  end 
which  Congress  had  in  view. 

We  have  heretofore  said :  “The  purpose  of  the  act 
is  to  secure  the  purity  of  food  and  drugs  and  to  in¬ 
form  purchasers  of  what  they  are  buying.  Its  pro¬ 
visions  are  directed  to  that  purpose  and  must  be  con¬ 
strued  to  effect  it.”  United  States  v.  Antikamnia  Co., 
231  U.  S.  654,  665.  “Tbe  legislation,  as  against  mis¬ 
branding,  intended  to  make  it  possible  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  should  know  that  an  article  purchased  was  what 
it  purported  to  be ;  that  it  might  be  bought  for  wbat 
it  really  was  and  not  upon  misrepresentations  as  to 
character  and  quality.”  United  States  v,  Lexington 
Mill  Co.,  232  U.  S.  399,  409.  And  see  United  States 
V.  Coea  Cola  Co.,  241  U.  S.  265,  277. 

The  stuff  put  into  commerce  by  defendant  was  an 
“imitation”  and  if  so  labeled  purchasers  would  have 
had  some  notice.  To  call  it  “compound  essence  of 
grape”  certainly  did  not  suggest  a  mere  imitation  but 
on  the  contrary  falsely  indicated  that  it  contained 
something  derived  from  grapes.  See  Frank  v.  United 
States,  192  Fed.  864.  The  statute  enjoins  truth;  this 
label  exhales  deceit. 

The  trial  court  erred  in  sustaining  the  demurrer.  Its 
judgment  is  reversed  and  the  cause  remanded  for  fur¬ 
ther  proceedings  in  accordance  with  this  opinion. 

Rez>ersed  and  remanded. 
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Conserving  Sugar  in  Ice  Cream 
Manufacture 

By  H.  A.  Ruehe, 

Associate  in  Dairy  Manufactures,  Univereity  of  Illinois 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Since  the  Eood  Administration  has  limited  the  ice 
cream  manufacturers  to  8o  per  cent  of  their  1917  sugar 
supply,  the  question  that  is  uppermost  in  the  mind  of 
every  ice  cream  manufacturer  is,  How  am  I  to  meet 
the  sugar  situation  and  maintain  my  business? 

Although  sugar  contributes  to  the  food  value  of  ice 
cream,  its  prime  function  is  to  properly  sweeten  the 
product  to  make  it  palatable.  The  food  value  can  be 
replaced  by  other  food  products  less  precious  than 
sugar. 

There  are  several  substances  that  have  been  used  in 
ice  cream  in  order  to  conserve  sugar.  Some  of  these 
substances  are  glucose,  corn  sugar,  and  commercial 
invert  sugar.  The  glucose  and  corn  sugar  are  consid¬ 
ered  sugar  substitutes  by  the  Food  Administration  but 
the  invert  sugar  is  not  so  considered  because  it  is  man¬ 
ufactured  from  the  same  sources  as  sugar.  Sugar, 
however,  can  be  saved  by  the  use  of  invert  sugar  since 

inversion  increases  the  total  sweetness. 

Sugar  when  taken  into  the  body  is  acted  upon  by 
the  invertase  in  the  intestines  and  changed  from 
sucrose  to  dextrose  and  levulose  in  ecjual  proportions. 
Dextrose  is  not  so  sweet  as  sugar,  but  levulose  is 
sweeter.  In  addition,  levulose  possesses  a  pronounced 
flavor  which  is  quite  characteristic  of  honey  and  which 
makes  it  taste  sweeter  than  sugar.  Accordingly,  if 
sugar  is  inverted  before  being  used  in  ice  cream,  its 
sweetening  power  is  increased. 

Cane  sugar  (or  beet  sugar)  can  be  inverted  by  the 
simple  process  of  heating  in  the  presence  of  an  acid. 
The  chemical  reaction  that  takes  place  results  in  the 
same  products  being  formed  as  are  formed  when  the 
sugar  (sucrose)  is  taken  into  the  human  body,  the 
sugar  forming  equal  parts  of  dextrose  and  levulose. 
The  following  formula  may  be  used  in  making  invert 
sugar  sirup  of  such  sweetness  that  a  pound  of  the  sirup 
will  replace  a  pound  of  sugar. 

100  pounds  of  sugar, 

44  pounds  of  water, 

50  grams  of  powdered  tartaric  acid. 

These  ingredients  are  mixed  together  and  boiled  for 
30  to  35  minutes.  If  boiled  longer  than  35  minutes, 
the  sirup  darkens  in  color  and  a  flavor  develops  which 
tends  to  make  the  sirup  resemble  glucose  sirup,  and 
this  is  somewhat  undesirable.  This  solution  boils  at 
a  temperature  of  about  221  degrees  Fahrenheit.  A 
steam  pressure  kettle  can  be  used  very  satisfactorily 
or  an  open  candy  kettle  over  a  steady  Are  may  be  used. 
If  the  solution  is  boiled  too  vigorously,  there  will  be 
too  large  a  loss  by  evaporation.  Ordinarily  the  loss 
will  be  from  3  to  5  per  cent. 

The  above  formula  should  make  140  pounds  of 
sirup,  and  if  there  is  considerable  loss  due  to  evapora¬ 
tion,  the  sirup  can  be  brought  up  to  this  weight  by  the 
addition  of  water.  The  resultant  invert  sugar  sirup 
is  not  unlike  strained  honey  in  appearance  and  taste. 
It  contains  about  71.4  per  cent  of  sugar  and  it  tastes 
considerably  sweeter  than  a  sugar  sirup  of  the  same 
strength.  It  does  not  crystallize,  and  it  mixes  readily 
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with  the  ingredients  of  the  ice  cream.  It  can  be  used 
in  the  same  proportions  as  sugar,  the  amount  neces¬ 
sary  for  ten  gallons  of  ice  cream  being  6.5  to  7  pounds. 
It  gives  very  satisfactory  results  in  freezing  and  a 
pleasant  flavor  in  the  finished  product. 

It  can  be  readily  seen  that  by  using  the  above  method 
the  sugar  supply  can  literally  be  stretched,  for  with 
only  71.4  per  cent  as  much  sugar  as  is  now  being  used 
in  ice  cream,  the  same  degree  of  sweetness  can  be  ob¬ 
tained. 

A  further  saving  of  sugar  can  be  accomplished  by 
substituting  either  corn  sugar  or  glucose  for  part  of 
the  invert  sugar  sirup.  Neither  of  these  substitutes 
can  be  used  to  totally  replace  the  sugar  or  invert  sugar 
because  of  the  undesirable  flavors  which  are  imparted 
to  the  ice  cream  when  used  in  such  amounts.  How¬ 
ever,  they  can  be  used  to  replace  from  25  to  40  per 
cent  of  the  sirup,  depending  upon  the  quality  of  these 
products.  Neither  glucose  nor  corn  sugar  is  as  sweet  as 
cane  sugar,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  use  either  of 
them  to  replace  cane  sugar  pound  for  pound.  Glucose 
is  about  60  per  cent  and  corn  sugar  about  80  per  cent 
as  sweet  as  cane  sugar. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
permitted  the  use  of  these  sugar  substitutes  providing 
that  the  consumer  is  properly  informed  that  such  sub¬ 
stitution  has  been  made.  Some  of  the  state  food  de¬ 
partments  have  taken  the  same  attitude,  whereas  others 
have  not  as  yet  given  any  decision  on  this  question. 

Conserving  sugar  at  this  time  is  not  only  meeting 
the  demands  of  the  ice  cream  business,  but  is  also  a 
patriotic  duty. 


Read  the  Labels  On  “Canned  Corn.” 

Early  frosts  of  the  past  season  and  an  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  canned  corn  have  caused  a  shortage  of 
“sweet  corn,"  which  is  what  the  housewife  usually 
expects  to  get  when  buying  “canned  corn.”  To  offset 
this  scarcity,  says  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  some  packers  have  canned 
the  green  or  immature  “field  corn,”  which  is  tougher 
and  coarser  and  of  lower  quality  than  the  ordinary 
sweet  corn,  and  have  sweetened  it  with  sugar. 

This  product,  says  the  bureau,  is  not,  strictly  speak¬ 
ing,  a  "canned  corn”  and  the  federal  authorities  re¬ 
quire  the  product  to  be  labeled  as  “field  corn.”  When 
the  product  is  sweetened  with  sugar  this  fact  should 
also  be  declared  upon  the  label.  Purchasers  and  con¬ 
sumers  are  advised  to  read  the  labels  on  canned  corn 
and  to  remember  that  if  they  are  purchasing  sweet¬ 
ened  canned  field  corn  which  has  been  properly  canned, 
they  are  obtaining  a  wholesome  article  of  food.  They 
should  expect,  however,  that  the  field  corn  will  not 
be  of  the  same  quality  as  the  ordinary  sweet  corn  and 
they  should  be  compensated  by  not  paying  so  much 
for  it. 

Only  a  small  amount  of  the  corn  grown  in  the  country  Is 
cooked  and  eaten  as  a  vegetable  for  human  food.  The  original 
corn  plant  which  the  early  settlers  in  America  found  the 
Indians  growing  has  been  carefully  improved  by  proper 
selection  and  planting  until  now’  certain  special  varieties 
which  mature  early  have  a  comparatively  long  period  in  the 
course  of  their  development  during  which  the  sugar  content 
is  high  and  the  starch  content  is  low.  The  tissues  of  this 
corn  are  tender  and  succulent.  This  is  what  is  known  as 
“sweet  corn”  or  “sugar  corn”  and  is  the  product  commonly 
used  as  a  vegetable. 

Field  corn  when  partially  ripe  and  tender  is  used  as  a 
vegetable  to  a  limited  extent.  The  period  of  sweetness  in 
field  corn  is  comparatively  short,  and  there  is  greater  ten¬ 
dency  to  toughness  of  the  tissues. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

CHEMISTRY  OF  FOOD  AND  NUTRITION,  by 
Henry  C.  Sherman,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Food 
Chemistry  at  Colundha  University.  Second  edition, 
rewritten  and  enlarged,  Octavo  of  431  pages.  The 
MacMillan  Company,  New  York.  1918.  Cloth, 
$2.00. 

Dr.  Sherman  has  courageously  sounded  the  new 
note  in  dietetics  hy  stating  in  his  preface  that  “special 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  difficult  task  of  attempt¬ 
ing  to  present  the  striking  results  of  some  of  the  most 
I  recent  investigations  in  nutrition  in  such  a  manner  as 
!  to  make  clear  their  importance  without  giving  ex- 
:  aggerated  impressions  and  with  due  emphasis  upon  the 

fact  that  on  many  significant  points  any  interpretation 
which  can  now  be  offered  is  necessarily  tentative.”  In 
the  introduction  he  amplifies  this  by  saying  that  “Re¬ 
cent  investigations  have  developed  the  fact  that  food 
of  sufficient  energy  value  and  containing  ample 
amounts  of  each  of  the  chemical  elements  known  to 
be  essential  to  the  body  is  not  necessarily  adequate  to 
meet  all  the  requirements  of  nutrition.  Thus  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  certain  substances  occurring  in  natural  foods 
but  not  yet  chemically  identified  are  also  to  be  in¬ 
cluded  among  the  nutritive  requirements  of  the  body 
and  therefore  among  the  factors  which  determine  the 
nutritive  values  of  foods.  At  present  these  uniden¬ 
tified  substances  are  referred  to  as  ‘vitamines’  or  as 
‘fat  soluble  A’  and  ‘water  soluble  B.’  ”  Dr.  Sherman 
adds  to  the  usual  essentials  of  the  diet — foods  which 
I  shall  provide  energy,  repair  tissue,  and  regulate  body 
functions — a  fourth  essential :  sufficient  of  the,  at  pres¬ 
ent  unidentified,  substances  under  discussion. 

As  Dr.  Sherman’s  various  books  are  widely  used  as 
text  books,  this  revision  of  the  present  title  should 
ensure  its  being  used  with  college  classes  in  nutrition. 

EVERYDAY  FOODS  IN  WAR  TIME,  by  Mary 
Swartz  Rose,  Assistant  Professor  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Nutrition,  Teachers’  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  Small  octavo  of  117  pages.  The  Macmillan 
Company,  New  York.  1918.  Cloth,  80  cents. 

W  ith  the  possible  exception  of  a  little  haziness  anent 
fats  and  “vitamines,”  this  work  of  Mrs.  Rose’s  is  as 
clear-cut  as  a  cameo.  It  is,  avowedly,  ephemeral,  but 
on  the  other  hand  it  is  up  to  the  minute  in  that  it  takes 
cognizance  of  the  work  of  Dr.  McCollum  and  other 
present-day  experimenters.  By  a  careful  reading  of  the 
83  pages  of  text  (the  balance  of  the  book  is  “Appen¬ 
dix”),  one  can  gain  a  very  fair  insight  on  our  present 
ideas  of  human  nutrition.  It  certainly  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  one  interested  in  dietetics. 

INFANT  FEEDING,  by  Clifford  G.  Grulee,  A.  M., 
M.  D.,  Assistant  Professor  of  Pediatrics  at  Rush 
Medical  College,  Attending  Pediatrician  to  Presby¬ 
terian  Hospital,  Chicago.  Third  edition,  thoroughly 
revised.  Octavo  of  326  pages,  illustrated.  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  London:  W.  B.  Saunders  Company. 
1917.  Cloth,  $3.25  net. 

In  his  preface  to  this,  the  third  edition.  Dr.  Grulee 
states  that  the  chapter  on  Absorption  and  Metabolism, 
as  it  appeared  in  earlier  editions,  has  been  especially 
revised  and  added  to.  The  book  performs  two  func¬ 
tions:  that  of  bringing  down  to  the  present  moment 
the  scientific  processes  which  underlie  infant  feeding 
and  that  of  describing  in  comparatively  simple  fashion 
the  practical  application  of  these  principles.  It  is  based 
upon  a  course  of  lectures  given  to  the  students  of  Rush 


Medical  College  for  the  past  several  years.  There  are 
four  main  parts :  I,  chapters  on  anatomy,  physiology, 
metabolism,  intestinal  bacteriology,  and  the  attributes 
of  the  healthy  child;  H,  three  chapters  on  the  breast¬ 
fed  infant;  HI,  artificial  feeding  and  its  many  attend¬ 
ant  disturbances ;  IV,  nine  chapters  on  the  nutrition 
of  the  infant  under  many  and  various  conditions.  Prac¬ 
tising  physicians,  especially  those  concerned  with  sani¬ 
tary  milk  laws,  dietitians,  manufacturers  of  proprietary 
baby  foods  and  hospital  authorities,  will  find  this  book 
both  interesting  and  instructive. 

RECENT  PATENTS 

The  following  patents  of  interest  to  readers  of  this  Journal 
recently  were  issued  from  the  United  States  Patent  Office. 
Copies  thereof  may  be  obtained  from  R.  E.  Burnham,  patent 
and  trade-mark  attorney,  Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  at  the  rate  of  20c  each.  State  number  of 
patent  and  name  of  inventor  when  ordering. 

1,259,336.  Dough-dividing  machine.  Erederich  Aesch- 
bach,  Aarau,  Switzerland. 

1.259.376.  Process  for  curing  meats.  George  E.  Doran, 
Omaha,  Neb. 

1.259.377.  Pickling  liquor  and  process  of  making  the 
same.  George  E.  Doran,  Omaha,  Neb. 

1,259,410.  Process  and  apparatus  for  preserving  fruits, 
vegetables,  grain,  and  other  organic  substances.  Shaporji 
A.  Kapadia,  South  Kensington,  London,  England. 

1,259,439.  Preserving  meat.  Edward  H.  Pedelwitz, 
Anadarko,  Okla. 

1,259,483.  Milk  substitute  (shortening  and  milk  substitute 
for  use  in  making  breadstuffs,  etc.).  Fritz  H.  Brown,  Ghi- 
cago.  Ill. 

1,259,508.  Process  of  producing  sugars.  Robert  L.  Ulman, 
Baltimore  county,  Md. 

1,259,031.  Method  of  preparing  evaporated  vegetables. 
Ralph  W.  King,  The  Dalles,  Oreg.,  assignor  to  Pacific  Evapo¬ 
rator  Go.,  Portland,  Oreg. 

1,259,032.  Method  of  preparing  evaporated  vegetables. 
Ralph  W.  King,  The  Dalles,  Oreg.,  assi.e  ;nor  to  Pacific  Evapo¬ 
rator  Go.,  Portland,  Oreg. 

1.259.633.  Method  of  preparing  evaporated  fruit.  Ralph 
W.  King.  The  Dalles,  Oreg.,  assignor  to  Pacific  Evaporator 
Go.,  Portland,  Oreg. 

1.259.634.  Method  of  preparing  evaporated  apples.  Ralph 
W.  King.  The  Dalles,  Oreg.,  assignor  to  Pacific  Evaporator 
Go.,  Portland,  Oreg. 

1.259.635.  Evaporated  vegetable  product.  Ralph  W.  King, 
The  Dalles,  Oreg.,  assignor  to  Pacific  Evaporator  Go.,  Port¬ 
land,  Oreg. 

1.259.636.  Evaporated  apples.  Ralph  W.  King,  The  Dalles, 
Oreg.,  assignor  to  Pacific  Evaporator  Go.,  Portland,  Oreg. 

1.259.637.  Evaporated  fruits.  Ralph  W.  King.  The  Dalles, 
Oreg.,  assignor  to  Pacific  Evaporator  Co.,  Portland,  Oreg. 

1,259,774.  Apparatus  for  drying  tomatoes  and  fruit.  Thomas 
J.  Peters,  Peters,  Fla. 

1,259,905.  Fruit  and  melon  grader.  Albert  W.  Phelps,  Fres¬ 
no,  Cal. 

1,260,542.  Food  com.oound  and  process  of  making  the 
same.  William  Horlick,  Jr.,  Racine,  Wis. 

1,260,555.  Filled-wafer  cutter.  Edward  E.  Lawrence,  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  assignor  to  Loose-Wiles  Biscuit  Co.,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. 

1,260,558.  Jelly-depositing  attachment  for  cake-icing  ma¬ 
chines.  Edward  Le.aier,  Kansas  City,  Kans.,  assignor  to 
Loose-Wiles  Biscuit  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

1,260,636.  Siruping  and  packing  machine.  Joseph  A.  Camp¬ 
bell,  Ontario,  and  Vernon,  O.  Campbell,  Fresno,  Gab,  as¬ 
signors  to  California  Growers  Association,  Fresno.  Cal. 

1,260,755.  Method  of  making  sausage-casings.  Presley  E. 
Comegys,  Chicago.  Ill. 

1,261,057.  Laxative  breakfast  food.  Thomas  H.  Robinson, 
London,  Ontario,  Canada. 

1,261,238.  Candy-pulling  hook.  Thomas  H.  Jacob,  Wausau, 
Wis. 

1,261,412.  Method  of  prenaring  immature  vegetables  for 
food.  Samuel  N.  Lewites,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1,261,704.  Fruit  sheer  and  pitter.  George  W.  Clemson, 
Owensmouth.  Cal. 

1,261,724.  Process  of  preserving  eggs  and  product  thereof. 
Anual  Duke,  Marion,  Ind. 
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Federal  Trade  Commission  on  Price  Maintenance. 

Eor  a  considerable  time  there  has  been  a  contro¬ 
versy  throughout  the  country  over  the  question  of  the 
right  of  manufacturers,  wholesalers,  and  others  to  fix 
resale  prices  at  which  their  articles  could  be  sold,  and 
the  right  to  maintain  such  resale  prices  has  been  con¬ 
tended  for  by  them,  and  the  question  whether  such 
right  exists  has  been  brought  before  the  Eederal  Trade 
Commission  numerous  times. 

iMany  hearings  have  been  had,  many  complaints 
have  been  made,  and  much  consideration  has  been 
given  to  the  subject  by  that  commission.  Many  busi¬ 
ness  concerns  have  been  refusing  to  sell  to  customers 
who  would  not  agree  to  maintain  the  resale  price  fixed 
by  the  seller. 

The  Eederal  Trade  Commission  has  just  disposed 
of  the  first  of  these  cases  in  which  complaints  have 
lieen  issued  charging  violations  of  law  through  fixing 
the  resale  price  of  articles,  and  an  order  to  cease  and 
desist  from  this  practice  has  just  been  issued  by  it  in 
the  case  of  Chester  Kent  &  Company,  Inc.,  of  Boston, 
manufacturers  of  proprietary  medicmes. 

Attorneys  for  the  company  admitted  that  in  the 
past  the  practices  complained  of  had  been  in  use.  The 
order,  the  first  in  cases  of  this  character,  forbids  the 
company  to : 

(a)  Indicate  to  dealers  the  prices  for  which  its  pro¬ 
prietary  or  patent  medicines  shall  be  resold. 

(b)  Secure  agreements  from  dealers  to  adhere  to 
such  prices. 

(c)  Refuse  to  sell  to  dealers  who  fail  to  adhere  to 
such  prices. 

(d)  Refuse  to  sell  to  dealers  who  fail  to  adhere  to 
such  prices  upon  the  same  terms  as  dealers  who  do  so 
adhere. 

(e)  Eurnish  any  advantage  to  dealers  who  adhere 
to  the  resale  prices,  while  refusing  similar  treatment 
to  dealers  who  do  not  adhere  to  the  prices. 

This  order  of  the  commission  follows  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the 
American  Graphophone  Company  case  lately  decided 
by  it. 

Some  of  the  most  distinguished  lawyers  in  the 
United  States  have  appeared  before  the  commission  to 
argue  this  question,  as  well  as  many  of  the  leading 
business  concerns  of  the  country,  some  of  whom  have 
insisted  that  the  maintenance  of  resale  prices  was 
proper,  and  others  that  it  was  not.  Almost  all  of  the 
large  department  stores  of  the  country  have  been  heard 
in  opposition  to  it. 

After  full  consideration  the  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  has  decided  to  issue  complaints  against  all  busi¬ 
ness  concerns  who  refuse  to  sell  unless  the  purchaser 
will  agree  to  maintain  a  resale  price  fixed  by  the  seller. 
The  case  just  decided  is  the  first  formal  finding  by  the 
commission  to  that  effect. 

When  once  an  article  has  passed  from  the  maker 
to  a  purchaser,  he  owns  it,  and  the  owner  of  such  arti¬ 
cle  may  sell  it  at  any  price  that  he  chooses  provided 
he  does  not  himself  sell  it  at  such  price  as  to  be  below 
cost,  and  thus  thereby  enter  into  unfair  competition 
with  other  retailers  selling  the  same  article. 

This  decision  is  going  to  be  open  to  considerable 
crntroversy  in  relation  to  tbe  subject  matter  thereof, 
and  the  matter  will  probably  have  to  be  settled  by  an 
p^t  of  Congress  in  the  manner  suggested  by  Mr.  Justice 
Brandeis  in  his  concuring  opinion  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  the  case  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Granhonhone  Company.  The  Stephens  bill  which 


is  now  in  Congress  is  in  relation  to  that  matter,  but  in 
the  estimation  of  many  busines  men  and  others  it  is 
thought  to  be  broader  than  it  should  be.  It  may  be 
that  resale  prices  can  be  so  regulated  by  placing  the 
power  somewhere  protecting  against  unfair  prices  as 
to  make  it  work  equitably,  and  be  a  fair  method  of 
competition  in  commerce,  but  that  question  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  have  to  be  settled  by  congressional  action. 

The  Wheat  Price  Stays. 

By  a  decisive  vote  the  lower  house  of  Congress  re¬ 
fused  to  concur  in  Senator  Gore’s  amendment  to  the 
Agricultural  Bill,  fixing  the  price  of  wheat  at  country 
delivery  stations  at  $2.50  per  bushel.  It  voted  down 
a  substitute  amendment  fixing  that  price  at  the  prin¬ 
cipal  shipping  centers ;  so  it  is  doubtful  if  we^  shall 
hear  anything  more  about  Congress  fixing  the  price  of 
wheat  until  next  fall. 

This  agitation  to  disturb  the  price  fixed  by  the 
President  has  been  productive  of  trouble,  says  The 
American  Miller.  It  was  proposed  by  Senator  Gore 
too  late  to  affect  in  the  slightest  degree  the  acreage  of 
winter  wheat  for  1918.  It  came  up  in  the  House  too 
late  to  affect  the  acreage  of  spring  wheat.  Its  only 
result  has  been  to  keep  wheat  off  the  market,  that 
otherwise  would  have  come  in.  It  has  been  one  of  the 
influences  that  has  prevented  this  country  from  meet¬ 
ing  its  obligations  to  our  Allies  in  the  shipment  of 
wheat  and  flour.  Whatever  the  motives  of  the  pro¬ 
motors  of  this  legislation,  the  results  have  been  vicious 
and  an  encouragement  to  the  enemy. 


Prospects  for  Winter  Wheat  .Excellent. 

A  possible  650,000,000  bushels,  the  greatest  winter 
wheat  crop  since  the  record  breaking  yield  of  1915,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  probable  increase  of  15  per  cent  in  the 
acreage  of  spring  wheat,  is  the  forecast  made  in  a  re¬ 
port  on  the  condition  of  winter  wheat  issued  on  May 
5  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
through  its  Committee  on  Statistics  and  Standards. 

“The  present  acreage  now  standing  in  winter  wheat,” 
says  the  report,  “is  20  per  cent  greater  than  the  acre¬ 
age  at  the  same  time  in  1917.  But  the  greatest  prom¬ 
ise  of  a  high  yield  of  winter  wheat  is  found  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  high  condition  of  the  wheat,  a  condition  which  has 
impioved  steadily  since  the  flrst  of  April. 

“Estimates  of  coming  yields  are  always  uncertain 
because  of  the  possible  vicissitudes  of  weather  and 
depredations  of  insect  enemies.  But  the  crop  has 
come  through  the  trying  month  of  March  with  a  higher 
condition  than  it  entered  it,  and  with  moderately  fa¬ 
vorable  weather  from  now  on  there  is  promised  a  pro- 
fluction  of  at  least  600,000,000  bushels.  It  may  go  as 
high  as  650,000,000  bushels  if  all  goes  well.” 

On  the  subject  of  spring  wheat  the  report  says; 
“There  is  little  to  be  said  of  spring  wheat,  but  that 
little  is  most  encouraging.  Seeding  is  nearly  com¬ 
pleted  and  under  most  favorable  conditions,  one  of  the 
!nost  important  of  which  is  the  large  amount  of  mois¬ 
ture  in  the  subsoil.  The  outlook  is  for  an  increased 
acreage  over  last  year  of  about  15  per  cent.  The 
increase  is  so  large  in  Iowa,  Wisconsin  and  Nebraska 
that  it  reads  like  the  operations  of  an  adding  machine. 
Where  the  plant  is  up  the  condition  is  excellent.” 

Michigan  Department  Goes  Into  Milk  Business. 

The  Michigan  State  Food  and  Dairy  Department  has  taken 
over  the  management  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Dairy  Co.  The 
plant  will  be  run  not  only  as  a  pmmercial  enterprise  but 
also  as  a  demonstration  and  experiment  plant. 
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Stocks  of  Grain,  Flour  and  Meal  in  the  United  States 

April  1,  1918. 

Commercial  stocks  of  wheat  reported  to  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  in  the  April  1  food  survey 
amounted  to  29,124,278  bushels.  This  amount  was  held  by 
8,876  firms  consisting  of  elevators,  warehouses,  grain  mills, 
and  wholesale  grain  dealers  and  was  slightly  less  than  33 
per  cent  of  the  stocks  held  by  the  same  firms  on  April  1, 
1917.  The  commercial  visible  supply  figures  for  the  near- 
,  est  date,  as  published  by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade, 
nanicly,  April  6,  1918,  showed  only  4,695,000  bushels  as 
I  against  47,363,000  bushels  a  year  ago;  while  Bradstreet’s 
reported  10,180,000  bushels  on  hand  March  30,  1918,  as 
against  48,525,000  bushels  for  the  same  date  a  year  earlier, 
i  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  comparative  figures  thus  shown 
for  the  commercial  stocks  of  wheat  this  year  and  last 
should  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  stocks  still  re¬ 
maining  on  the  farm.  No  figures  are  available  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  estimated  stocks  on  farms  for  April  1.  How¬ 
ever,  figures  previously  issued  by  the  department  show 
that  the  estimated  stocks  on  farms  for  March  1,  1918,  were 
greater  than  for  the  same  date  a  year  earlier,  being  111,- 
650,000  bushels  as  against  100,650,000  bushels.  At  the 
same  time,  the  movement  of  wheat  to  the  eleven  primary 
markets,  according  to  trade  figures,  was  considerably 
greater  in  Alarch,  1917,  than  in  March  this  year,  being  20,- 
062.000  bushels  as  against  5,304,000  bushels.  These  figures 
,  indicate,  it  is  stated,  that  the  stocks  of  wheat  remaining  on 
farms  April  1  this  year  were  greater  than  those  of  a  year 
ago. 

The  survey  covered  commercial  stocks  of  wheat,  corn, 
oats,  barley,  and  rye,  together  with  flour  and  flour  substi¬ 
tutes.  Data  for  stocks  on  hand  April  1,  1917,  as  well  as 
present  stocks,  were  obtained. 

The  stocks  of  other  cereals  reported  were,  in  round  fig¬ 
ures:  corn,  33  million  bushels;  oats,  46  million;  barley,  14 
million;  and  rye,  4  million.  These  figures  represent  the 
following  percentages  of  the  April  1,  1917,  stocks:  corn, 
104  per  cent;  oats,  76  per  cent;  barley,  142  per  cent;  and 
rye,  130  per  cent.  Hence,  while  the  commercial  stocks  of 
1  wheat  and  oats  were  considerably  less  on  April  1,  1918, 
than  on  April  1,  1917,  the  commercial  stocks  of  corn,  bar¬ 
ley  and  rye  were  larger. 

The  wheat  flour,  including  a  small  quantity  of  whole 
wheat  and  graham  flour,  amounted  to  2,318,847  barrels,  re¬ 
ported  by  8,488  firms.  This  amount  was  84  per  cent  of  the 
stocks  held  one  year  ago.  The  stocks  of  wheat-flour  sub¬ 
stitutes,  namely,  of  flour  and  meal  from  grains  other  than 
wheat,  were  all  considerably  larger  than  those  of  a  year 
ago.  Of  these  wheat-flour  substitutes,  the  stocks  of  corn 
flour  and  meal,  amounting  to  a  total  of  35  million  pounds, 
is  by  far  the  most  important  item.  This  amount  repre¬ 
sents  nearly  200  per  cent  of  the  commercial  stocks  of  corn 
flour  and  meal  on  hand  April  1,  1917. 

The  Sixth  Monthly  War  Emergency  Dairy  Products 

Report. 

The  report  of  the  production  of  creamery  butter,  whey 
butter,  process  butter  and  oleomargarine  in  the  month  of 
March,  1917,  and  1918,  was  as  follows: 

Reports  from  2,914  creameries  showed  a  production  in 
March,  1918,  of  37,956,702  pounds  of  creamery  butter. 

The  report  from  212  whey  butter  factories  showed  a  pro¬ 
duction  in  March,  1918,  of  306,998  pounds. 

The  reports  from  35  process  butter  factories  showed  a 
production  in  March,  1918,  of  1,821,788  pounds. 

The  reports  from  all  factories  gave  the  total  production 
of  oleomargarine,  both  colored  and  uncolored,  as  30,551,287 
pounds,  an  increased  production  in  Alarch,  1918,  above 
Alarch,  1917,  of  31.84  per  cent.  The  total  production  of 
uncolored  oleomargarine  in  March,  1917,  was  22,524,105 
pounds  as  compared  with  29,866,736  pounds  in  Alarch,  1918. 
The  production  of  colored  oleomargarine  in  March,  1917, 
was  648.656  pounds  as  compared  with  684,551  pounds  in 
Alarch,  1918. 

The  production  of  strictly  vegetable  oil  oleomargarine 
^  or  nut  margarine,  which  amount  is  included  above,  was  1,- 
I  023,895  pounds  uncolored  product  in  Alarch,  1917,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  a  total  of  7,175,174  pounds  in  March,  1918,  of 
which  350  pounds  was  colored.  This  represents  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  total  production  of  strictly  vegetable  oil  oleo¬ 
margarine  in  Alarch.  1918,  as  compared  wdth  a  production 
in  Alarch,  1917,  of  600.77  per  cent. 


Report  of  Cold  Storage  Holdings  May  1,  1918. 

The  total  stocks  of  American  Cheese  reported  by  471 
storages  show  24,241,545  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Creamery  Butter  reported  by  375 
storages  show  10,245,288  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Packing  Stock  Butter  reported  by 
125  storages  show  1,497,281  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Eggs  reported  by  461  storages  show 
2,935,362  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Frozen  Eggs  reported  by  193  stor¬ 
ages  show  9,284,243  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Frozen  Beef  reported  by  376  stor¬ 
ages  show  that  their  rooms  contain  227,076,879  pounds. 

1  he  total  stocks  of  Cured  Beef  reported  by  377  stor¬ 
ages  show  30,969,230  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Lamb  and  Mutton  reported  by  206 
storages  show  3,986,695  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Frozen  Pork  reported  by  353  stor¬ 
ages  show  133,190,365  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Dry  Salt  Pork  reported  by  475  stor¬ 
ages  show  470,699,967  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Sweet  Pickled  Pork  reported  by 
542  storages  show  404,573,376  pounds. 

The  total  stocks  of  Lard  reported  by  578  storages  show 
102,842,306  pounds. 


Tabulating  Food  Prices. 

The  food  administrator  for  Philadelphia,  Jay  Cooke, 
has  worked  out  a  convenient  method  of  tabulating 
food  prices  for  the  information  of  the  public.  The 
purpose  of  the  publication  of  food  prices  is  to  give  the 
best  possible  currency  to  fair  prices,  and  incidentally 
to  bring  the  pressure  of  public  opinion  to  bear  upon 
those  who  are  disposed  to  ask  too  much.  In  cataloging 
his  market  reports  in  food  prices  Mr.  Cooke  throws 
his  commodities  under  different  heads,  according  as 
they  are  abundant,  normal,  or  sparse  in  supply.  The 
basis  upon  which  fair  prices  are  computed  is  outlined 
carefully  for  the  information  of  the  public.  Special 
illustrations  are  given  of  fair  food  prices  under  dif¬ 
ferent  classes  of  commodities.  Commodities  are  then 
arranged  into  groups,  according  as  they  are  “cheap,” 
“moderate”  or  in  the  “luxury”  group.  By  means  of 
this  system,  without  further  comment,  Mr.  Cooke  is 
able  to_  classify  prices  in  a  way  that  permits  compari¬ 
son,  without  demanding  that  all  prices  should  neces¬ 
sarily  be  in  the  cheap  class. 


BUNTE  COCOA 

Carefully  selected  Cocoa  Beans  manufactured  into  cocoa 
by  the  Bunte  Dutch  Process  make  Bunte’s  the  utmost 
in  Cocoa  goodness. 

BUNTE  BROTHERS  Established  1876  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Do  Business  by  Mail 

It’s  profitable,  with  accurate  lists  of  prospects.  Our  catalogue 
contains  vital  information  on  Mail  Advertising.  Also  prices  and 
quantity  on  6,000  national  mailing  lists,  99%  guaranteed.  Such  as: 
War  Material  Mfrs.  Wealthy  Men  Fly  Paper  Mfxs. 

Cheese  Box  Mfrs.  Ice  Mfrs.  Foundries 

Shoe  Betailers  Doctors  Farmers 

Auto  Owners  Axle  Grease  Mfrs.  Fish  Hook  Miira, 

Write  for  this  valuable  reference  hook.  Also  prices  and 
samples  of  Fac-simile  Fetters. 

Have  us  write  or  revise  your  Sales  Letters, 

Ross-Gould,  1009M  Olive  Street.  St.  Louis 


Mdiling 


-Coufld 

»  S^.  Louis 
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With  that  Creamefy  Butter  Taste 
Costs  much  less 


Free  Troia 

Dealers  everywhere  are  enthusiastic  about 
the  KINGNUT  advertising  and  selling  plan. 
It  has  created  an  immediate  buying  response 
from  all  classes  of  consumers.  The  superiority  of 
KINGNUT,  particularly  its  ability  to  stand  up  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  months,  and  the  strong  co-opera¬ 
tion  given  thru  KINGNUT  advertising  in  newspa¬ 
pers,  on  painted  bulletins  and  posters,  and  in  liberal 
dealer  helps,  have  developed  a  niost  gratifying 
tnrn-over  for  wholesaler  and  retailer.  Write  for 
facts. 


Churned  by 

Kellogg  Products  Inc. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


BON  BON 


The  Original  Alum  Baking  Powder 

Never  surpassed  in  wholesomeness,  leavening  or  keeping 
qualities.  Immense  output.  Low  price. 

J.  C.  Grant  Chemical  Co.,  E.  St.  Louis,  Ill. 


Illinois  Vinegar  Mfg.  Company 

19th  AND  ROCKWELL  STREETS 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

DISTILLED  VINEGAR 


Canned  Salmon 

ALL  GRADES  ALL  SIZES 

Largest  Distributors 
in  the  World 

KELLEY-  CLARKE  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Washington  News 

Food  Administration  Representative  to  Sit  in  Allied 
Council. 

Safe  arrival  in  London  of  James  H.  Skinner,  rep¬ 
resentative  of  the  United  States  Eood  Administration 
to  sit  on  the  inter-Allied  Council  in  the  working  out 
of  all  problems  arising  between  the  Allied  govern¬ 
ments  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  was  announced 
on  April  22  by  the  Eood  Administration. 

Mr.  Skinner’s  associates  on  the  Council  will  be 
Lord  Rhondda,  M.  Boret  and  Signor  Crespi,  of  the 
British,  Erench  and  Italian  food  ministries,  respec¬ 
tively.  The  representatives  of  the  Allied  countries 
probably  will  sit  continuously  in  the  consideration 
and  solution  of  problems  affecting  the  food  supply  of 
not  only  the  Allied  peoples  but  those  of  neutral  coun¬ 
tries  as  well. 

According'  to  the  announcement,  Mr.  Skinner  “is  a 
native  of  Alinnesota  and  has  been  one  of  St.  Paul  s 
leading  citizens,  having  been  president  of  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  Trust  and  Savings  Bank  when  called  to  un¬ 
dertake  the  important  duties  and  responsibilities 
which  fall  upon  him  as  a  member  of  the  inter-Allied 
Council.  Mr.  Skinner  is  a  graduate  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  a  man  of  broad  culture  and  an  executive  of 
proved  ability.” 

Recent  Food  Price  Charges  Compiled  by  Labor 

Bureau, 

The  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  issues  the  following  statement  concerning 
changes  in  retail  prices  of  food  during  one  month,  one 
year,  and  since  1913. 

In  February,  1918,  the  principal  articles  of  food 
combined,  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  cost :  76  per  cent  more 
than  they  did  in  Febrnary,  1913;  70  per  cent  more 
than  they  did  in  Febrnary,  1914;  and  21  per  cent  more 
than  they  did  in  February,  1917;  but  they  were  2  per 
cent  cheaper  than  in  January,  1918. 

During  the  one  month  from  January  to  February, 
1918,  of  the  23  articles  included  in  the  bureau’s  index 
number,  ii  articles  increased  in  price,  10  articles  de¬ 
creased  in  price,  and  2  articles,  lard  and  milk,  re¬ 
mained  the  same.  The  greatest  increase,  12  per  cent, 
was  shown  in  hens.  The  greatest  decrease,  18  per 
cent,  was  shown  in  eggs. 

A  comparison  as  between  Febrnary,  I9i7>  and  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1918,  a  period  of  one  year,  shows  that  only  two 
articles  decreased  in  price.  These  two  articles  were 
potatoes  and  coffee,  which  decreased  32  per  cent  and 
less  than  i  per  cent,  respectively.  In  this  year  only 
two  articles  increased  less  than  10  per  cent.  The  in¬ 
creases  in  the  price  of  six  articles  ranged  from  13  to 
23  per  cent;  increases  in  10  articles  ranged  from  25  to 
46  per  cent ;  and  in  three  articles  from  57  to  97  per 
cent. 

For  the  five-year  period,  February,  1913,  to  Febru¬ 
ary,  1018,  every  article  increased  38  per  cent  or  more. 
Only  four  articles  increased  less  than  50  per  cent.  Ten 
articles  increased  between  50  and  too  per  cent.  Five 
articles  increased  over  too  per  cent.  Four  of  these 
five  increased  over  125  per  cent  and  two  over  150  per 
cent. 

Sugar  to  Be  Saved  for  Essentials. 

Manufacturers  using  sugar  except  to  make  essential 
food  products  will  be  put  on  strict  rations,  the  U.  S. 
Food  Administration  has  announced,  in  order  to  assure 
sufficient  supplies  for  home  canners  and  the  commercial 
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Armour’s 
Oval  Label 
Is 

Pure  Food 
Insurance 


Let 

Armour’s 
Oval  Label 

Simplify 
Your  Buying 


The  Big  Name  in  Foods 

Our  purpose  has  ever  been  to  supply  the  average  food  needs  of  the  average  household 
— to  furnish  a  wide  range  of  foods  of  the  highest  uniform  quality.  The  Armour  line 
has  both  variety  and  uniformity. 

Whole  menus  can  be  prepared  from  this  pure  food  line;  for  the  line  includes  Package 
Fruits,  Fish,  Vegetables,  Condiments,  Rice,  Coffee,  etc.,  as  well  as  meats. 

Protect  your  purchases  by  specifying  Armour’s. 


1608 


ARMOUR^®  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


manufacturers  of  preserves,  jams  and  other  foodstuffs 
regarded  as  essential.  The  restrictions  go  into  effect 
May  15  and  limit  the  consumption  by  manufacturers 
of  the  less  essentials,  particularly  confectionery  and 
soft  drinks.  This  entire  group  is  allowed  to  use  only 
80  per  cent  of  last  year’s  recpiirements,  and  under  the 
new  plan  distribution  will  be  well  policed  under  a  cer¬ 
tificate  system  that  virtually  assures  the  elimination  of 
fictitious  demands. 

Manufacturers  of  non-edible  products  will  be  forced 
to  go  entirely  without  sugar. 

Included  in  the  class  with  confectionery  and  soft 
drinks  are  condiments,  soda  water,  chocolate,  can¬ 
dies,  beverage  sirups,  fruit  sirups,  flavoring  extracts, 
chewing  gum,  cocoa,  sweet  pickles,  wines,  cereals  and 
invert  sugar.  Those  who  entered  the  business  or  in¬ 
creased  their  capacity  after  April  i,  1918,  however, 
will  be  cut  off  entirely. 

Manufacturers  of  essential  foodstuffs  will  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  buy  sufficient  sugar  to  meet  their  full  re¬ 
quirements.  In  this  class  some  preservers  and  packers 
of  vegetables,  catsup  and  chili  sauce,  fruits  and  milk, 
manufacturers  of  jam,  jelly,  and  preserves,  tobacco 
and  explosives,  apple  butter  and  glycerine,  ice  cream 
(not  including  sherberts  and  water  ices),  druggists 
(for  medicines)  and  producers  of  honey. 

Ice  cream  is  put  in  the  preferred  class  to  assure 
consumption  of  surplus  milk  supplies  and  thus  encour¬ 
age  dairy  interests  to  maintain  production.  Tobacco 
was  placed  in  this  class  largely  because  the  amount  of 
sugar  by  tobacconists  is  almost  negligible,  the  chief 
source  of  sweets  being  molasses. 

Manufacturers  of  less  essentials  who  entered  the 


business  or  increased  their  capacity  before  November 
I,  1917,  shall  receive  the  80  per  cent  allowance,  but 
those  who  started  or  expanded  after  that  date  but  be¬ 
fore  April  I,  1918,  in  the  face  of  an  actual  sugar  short¬ 
age  and  with  full  knowledge  of  the  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  announced  program  of  sugar  conservation, 
will  be  cut  down  to  50  per  cent  of  requirements.  Those 
who  commenced  operations  or  increased  their  capacity 
after  that  date  will  not  be  allowed  to  purchase  sugar 
in  any  amounts. 

These  definite  classifications  protect  the  patriotic 
manufacturer  who  has  been  observing  the  requests  of 
the  Food  Administration  against  competitors  who  have 
taken  advantage  of  the  sugar  shortage  to  increase  their 
profits. 

Control  of  distribution  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
federal  food  administrators  of  each  state.  They  will 
issue  certificates  to  all  manufacturers  requiring  sugar, 
upon  delivery  of  sworn  statements  showing  the 
amounts  to  which  each  is  entitled.  None  of  the  dis¬ 
tributing  agencies  will  be  allowed  to  sell  sugar  to  any 
class  of  manufacturers  except  upon  delivery  of  cer¬ 
tificates.  The  certificates  cover  the  period  from  iMay 
15  to  July  I,  when  new  conservation  measures  may  be 
deemed  advisable. 

All  sellers  of  sugar — whether  refiners,  jobbers,  re¬ 
tail  or  wholesale  grocers — must  cancel  the  certificates 
and  return  them  within  one  month  after  the  sale,  to 
the  federal  food  administrator  by  whom  they  were  is¬ 
sued.  From  the  returned  certificates  he  will  be  able 
to  check  the  record  of  those  who  are  entitled  to  sugar 
and  to  detect  any  trading  in  or  counterfeiting  of  cer¬ 
tificates. 
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Food  saving  must 
be^in  with  buying 


The  Housewives  of  America  are  the  army  behind 
the  army.  They  are  trying  to  do  the  greatest 
work  ever  done  in  any  war  by  women — to  save 
food  every  day  that  our  armies  may  be  fed  and  our 


victories  may  be  won. 

The  problem  of  the  house¬ 
wife  is  not  simple.  She  can 
and  does  observe  meatless 
and  wheatless  days,  and  she 
can  and  does  cut  down  on  the 
quantity  of  food  used.  She 
will  not  waste  food. 

But  she  is  entitled  to  be  pro¬ 
tected  against  waste  in  buy¬ 
ing;  she  is  entitled  to  organ¬ 
ized  co-operation  that  will 
supply  her  home  with  food 
products  which  will  make 
weal  saving  possible. 

Our  institution  is  organized 
today  to  give  the  housewife 
just  that  help.  Every  Wilson 
food  product  is  selected,  han¬ 
dled  and  prepared  with  the 
respect  due  that  which  is  to 
be  served  in  your  home.  It  is 
satisfactory  and  economical. 


More  than  that,_we  can  give 
you  personal  advice  and  sug¬ 
gestions — tell  you  how  to  buy 
economically,  how  to  cook 
economically — how  tosauein 
the  kitchen  andonyourtable. 

Write  me  and  ask  for  the 
information  you  wish.  There 
is  nothing  more  important  in 
our  service  to  our  country 
than  to  help  you  in  the  ser¬ 
vice  you  give  it  in  your  home. 
Our  Institution  is  the  Intelli¬ 
gence  Department  of  the 
Army  Behind  the  Army,  and 
our  facilities  are  cheerfully 
and  willingly  at  your  com¬ 
mand. 

PrcBlJtnt,  Wilton  Sc  Co* 
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BUY 

WARD’S 

FOOD  CONSERVATION 
VICTORY  BREADS 

CAPITOL  CORN  OATEN-LOAF 

DEFENDER  BRAN  ROMANY  RYE 

WHEATHEART 

True  wheat  saving  loaves,  palatable 
and  nutritious.  Ward  experience, 
skill  and  scientific  baking  methods 
guarantee  their  quality. 

WARD  BAKING  COMPANY 

BAKERIES  IN 

New  York  Newark  Providence  Cleveland 

Brooklyn  Boston  Pittsburgh  Chicago 


Manufacturers  are  being  recjuired  to  report  the 
amount  of  sugar  they  held  on  January  i,  1917?  &nd  re¬ 
ceipts  from  that  date  until  July  i.  Subtracting  the 
amount  on  hand  July  i  will  give  the  total  consumption 
for  the  first  six  months  of  1917.  They  must  also  re¬ 
port  stock  on  hand  January  i,  1918,  and  receipts  since 
that  date.  From  those  figures  the  administrators  will 
he  able  to  determine  the  additional  amount  of  sugar 
to  which  the  manufactures  are  entitled. 

Sugar  Supplies  for  the  Summer. 

Distribution  of  sugar  to  meet  this  summer’s  canning 
demands  will  be  under  a  modified  certificate  system, 
the  U.  S.  Food  Administration  announced.  This  is  done 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  home  canners  may  obtain  suf¬ 
ficient  sugar  to  preserve  perishable  fruits  and  at  the 
same  time  to  place  a  check  upon  those  who  would  en¬ 
deavor  to  obtain  unreasonable  quantities  for  household 
consumption.  The  check  on  consumption  will  be  ex¬ 
ercised  through  the  retailers — which  is  considered  a 
much  more  satisfactory  method  than  the  card  system 
adopted  in  other  countries— chiefly  to  guard  against 
temporary  shortages  that  may  occur  if  more  vessels 
are  diverted  from  the  Cuban  trade  and  at  the  same 
time  to  assure  a  supply  adequate  to  meet  the  extensive 
demand  hoped  for  from  home  canners. 

Retail  dealers  in  all  states  will  be  provided  by  their 
federal  food  administration  with  certificates  which 
must  be  signed  by  the  consumers  before  they  obtain 
the  amount  of  sugar  needed  for  home  canning.  Each 
certificate  has  blank  spaces  for  the  name  of  the  dealer, 
the  signature  and  address  of  the  consumer,  and  the 
amount  needed  for  canning  and  preserving  purposes 
only.  The  certificate  must  be  returned  within  one 
week  after  it  is  signed  to  the  federal  food  administra¬ 
tor  for  the  state  in  which  the  purchase  is  made. 

In  order  to  build  up  reserve  stocks  to  take  care  of 
the  canning  demand,  jobbers  are  now  permitted  to 
hold  sugar  sufficient  to  meet  their  needs  for  sixty,  in¬ 
stead  of  thirty  days.  Where  necessity  demands,  food 
administrators  will  have  authority  to  allow  the  sale  of 
more  than  1,000  pounds — the  present  limit — to  retail¬ 
ers.  The  prescribed  limits  of  retail  sales  for  other 
than  canning  purposes  will  still  be  maintained — not 
over  five  pounds  to  people  living  in  cities ;  not  more 
than  ten  pounds  to  those  living  in  the  country. 

Commercial  canners  in  every  state  will  be  allowed 
to  increase  immediate  purchases  and  gradually  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  sufficient  sugar  to  meet  full  requirements  of 
their  1918  canning  operations.  The  new  regulation 
which  permits  canners  to  carry  a  season’s  supply  does 
not,  however,  extend  the  latitude  to  manufacturers  of 
less  essential  foodstuffs. 

Beverage  and  Fruit  Sirups  Not  Subject  to  License. 

The  Law  Department  of  the  U.  S.  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration  recently  issued  the  following  ruling ; 

Among  the  food  commodities  subject  to  license  by 
the  President’s  Proclamation  of  October  8,  1917.  were 
“sugar,  sirups  and  molasses.” 

The  sirups  intended  to  be  licensed  were  so-called 
“table  sirups”  and  not  beverage  sirups  or  fruit  sirups 
or  medicinal  sirups.  It  is  therefore  ruled  that  bever¬ 
age  sirups  or  fruit  sirups,  which  include  coca-cola  and 
other  beverage  sirups  and  soda  water  sirups  and  me¬ 
dicinal  sirups,  are  not  licensed  commodities  and  nei¬ 
ther  manufacturers  nor  distributors  of  such  sirups  are 
required  to  obtain  a  license  to  make  or  handle  them. 

A.  &  P.  Sales  Show  Big  Gain. 

The  sales  of  The  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company, 
Inc.,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  2,  1918,  were  $126,- 
004,958,  against  $75,558,737  for  the  previous  year — an  in¬ 
crease  of  more  than  66  per  cent.  The  A.  &  P.  company 
operates  3,800  stores  in  twenty-nine  states. 
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LEFFLER  SPECIAL  MACHINERY 


CATALOGUES  ON  REQUEST 


Chas.  Leffler  &  Co. 

Clymer  Street  Kent  Avenue 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Paper  Can  Machinery 
Automatic  Tin  Can  Machinery 
Sanitary  Can  Machinery 


Metal  Package  Machinery 
Soldering  Machinery 


r 


Maximum  Margins  That  Will  Be  Allowed  Canners 

Fixed. 

Rasing  its  action  on  the  views  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  the  Food  Administration  announces  the 
maximum  margins  between  cost  and  selling  price  that 
will  be  allowed  licensed  canners  per  dozen  cans.  They 
are  maximum  margins,  to  be  considered  merely  as 
guides,  in  no  way  changing  existing  rules  or  regula¬ 
tions  affecting  canners.  Prices  exceeding  these  will 
be  considered  unreasonable  under  the  food-control  act. 
The  announced  maximum  margins  follow : 

Corn,  No.  2,  standard,  19  cents. 

Corn,  No.  2,  extra  standard,  22  cents. 

Corn,  No.  2,  fancy,  30  cents. 

Peas,  average,  all  sizes.  No.  2,  substandard,  15  cents. 

Peas,  average,  all  sizes.  No.  2,  standard,  22  cents. 

Peas,  average,  all  sizes.  No.  2,  fancy,  31  cents. 

Tomatoes,  No.  2,  standard,  18  cents. 

Tomatoes,  No.  2^2!,  standard,  22  cents. 

Tomatoes,  No.  3,  standard,  27  cents. 

Tomatoes,  No.  3,  fancy,  31  cents. 

Tomatoes,  No.  10,  standard,  90  cents. 

Tomatoes,  No.  10,  fancy,  $1. 

Futures  in  Dried  Fruits  Cannot  Be  Contracted  for 
Before  June  1. 

Contracts  for  the  sale  of  dried  peaches,  apples, 
luunes  or  raisins  from  new  crop  fruits  cannot  be  made 
before  June  i,  the  Food  Administration  announced  on 
May  4.  The  Food  Administration  originally  ruled 
that  dried  fruits  could  be  sold  by  May  i  of  the  year 
?n  which  the  crop  is  produced. 

The  change  was  announced  in  the  belief  that  the  delay 
would  allow  the  various  interests  affected  voluntarily  to 


agree  upon  a  reasonable  basis  on  which  business  could  be 
done,  protecting  the  producers,  manufacturers  and  consumers. 

In  the  past  it  has  been  customary  to  offer  dried  fruits  for 
sale  as  early  as  the  first  of  the  year.  The  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration  believes  that  by  prohibiting  such  a  practice  it  will 
eliminate  to  a  great  extent  the  speculative  dealing  encour¬ 
aged  by  sales  for  future  delivery  of  crops  that  do  not 
actually  exist  at  the  time  the  contract  is  made. 

No  Increase  in  Ice  Prices  Unless  Necessity  Is, 

Proved. 

The  Food  Administration  has  sent  out  the  following 
directions  to  federal  food  administrators  of  all  states : 

The  Food  Administration  is  concerned  that  there 
should  be  no  prohteering  in  ice  and  especially  that  the 
cost  of  ice  to  those  elements  of  the  community  which 
are  least  able  to  protect  themselves  should  not  be  in¬ 
creased  over  last  year  unless  absolute  proof  can  be 
given  by  the  ice  companies  as  to  the  necessity.  Any 
increase  in  price  over  that  ruling  last  season  to  the 
household  consumer  will,  therefore,  justify  investiga¬ 
tion  as  to  whether  it  constitutes  profiteering. 

All  ice  dealers  should  be  required  to  file  with  you 
any  proposed  schedule  of  increased  prices  before  these 
increases  are  put  into  effect,  and  no  increase  to  the 
household  consumer  shall  be  made  until  after  investi¬ 
gation.  Your  attention  is  called  to  that  section  of  the 
Food  Control  Act  in  which  provision  is  made  with  re¬ 
gard  to  unfair  practices,  and  in  case  of  a  proposed 
increase  in  price  you  should  investigate  the  tendency 
to  make  unreasonably  lower  prices  to  commercial  users 
than  to  domestic  consumers,  considering  at  all  times 
cost  in  distribution.  An  unreasonable  difference  would 
be  an  unfair  practice. 

The  ice  problem  is  essentially  a  local  problem,  and  we  do 
not  wish  to  intervene  where  local  dealers  do  not  increase 
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THE  COLUMBUS  LABORATORIES 

II  N.  State  Street  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

DBPXRTMENTS:  Food,  Commercial,  Medical,  Milling  and  Baking. 
Bspert  Siaff  of  Consultants.  Court  and  Medico-Legal  Work. 


The  Sanitation  and  Hygiene  Institute 

7  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 

Specialists  in  Food  Regulations  and  Standards.  In¬ 
vestigations  to  improve  Processes.  Laboratory 
Examinations  and  Sanitary  Surveys. 

Russell  Raynor  Benjamin  Jurist 


Joseph  A.  Deghu6e,  Ph.  D. 
Harry  E.  Bramley 


Herbert  D.  Pease,  M.  D. 
Frederic  D.  Bell 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES 

39-41  West  38th  Street,  New  York  City 

Sanitary,  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Investigations.  Examinations 
of  Foods,  Drugs,  Water  and  Disinfectants. 


GLENN  H.  PICKARD 

Chemical  Engineer 

111  W.  Monroe  St.  Chicago,  Ill. 


Consultant  in  the  Design  and  Operation  of  Plants  for 
the  Manufacture,  Refining  and  Use  of  Vegetable  Oils. 


I  render  expert  legal  assistance  in  obtaining  patents  to  protect 
inventions.  The  value  of  a  patent  depends  largely  upon  skill¬ 
ful  preparation  and  prosecution  of  the  application.  Information 
about  obtaining  patents  sent  on  request. 

R.  E.  BURNHAM 

Patent  and  Trade  Mark  Lavoyer,  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C, 


SOMETHING  NEW 

SAMPLES  GRATIS 
GRANULATED  BORIC  ACID 

Will  dissolve  more  readily  than  any  form  hitherto 
introduced.  When  ordering,  specify 

20  MULE  TEAM  GRANULATED  BORIC  ACID 

u.  s.  p. 

PACIFIC  COAST  BORAX  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Oakland 


|DR.PRICE’SVANILLA 

Is  Made  From  the 

Finest  Mexican  Vanilla  Beans 

EXTRACT 

The  same  high  quality  is  found  in  Price’s 

/ 

Lemon,  Orange,  Raspberry  and  Strawberry 

OP  TRUK 

VANILLA 

PURE  FRUIT  EXTRACTS 

nmi  reuTT  futor 

fm  fWvMif  Im  Cr«^ 

Cili*  n»  > 

JlWSTXPkMt. 

Price  Flavoring  Extract  Co. 

PUCCFlAYORlNGEXTRAaCa 

O11CAOO.U.&A. 

1  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

prices,  or  come  to  an  arrangement  with  municipal  authori¬ 
ties  which  will  be  satisfactory  to  both  dealer  and  consumer. 
If,  however,  such  settlements  cannot  be  made  by  local  au¬ 
thorities  in  cases  where  there  is  an  attempt  to  unreasonably 
increase  prices,  we  suggest  that  you  investigate  and  in  the 
first  instance  endeavor  to  arbitrate  a  settlement.  Should  this 
fail,  please  so  report,  and  then  we  are  prepared  in  the  interest 
of  reasonable  prices  to  use  all  the  powers  we  have,  including 
that  of  license  in  any  given  locality,  and  to  place  ice  handlers 
in  that  locality  under  the  restraints  of  the  food  bill.  We 
greatly  hope  that  the  matter  can  be  settled  by  local  authori¬ 
ties  in  all  cases,  and  that  as  few  appeals  as  possible  be  made 
to  you.  Notify  local  administrators  to  bring  to  your  atten¬ 
tion  any  attempts  at  increase  in  price,  and  notify  all  dealers. 

Cheese  Dealers  In  Session. 

Men  interested  in  the  storage  and  distribution  of 
cheese  and  butter  have  been  in  Washington  for  a  con¬ 
ference  with  the  United  States  Food  Administration. 
Discussion  centers  largely  around  conditions  affecting 
the  storage  and  distribution  of  dairy  products. 

Upon  the  facts  brought  out  at  this  conference  will 
be  based  the  rules  and  regulations  soon  be  formulated 
by  the  Food  Administration. 

Cottonseed  Men  to  Meet  In  Series  of  Conferences. 

With  a  view  to  closer  co-operation,  conservation, 
and  a  better  understanding  in  the  cottonseed  industry, 
a  series  of  meetings  has  been  planned  in  various  south¬ 
ern  cities  under  the  auspices  of  the  Food  Administra¬ 
tion.  The  first  tour  of  this  sort  planned  by  the  Food 
Administration,  which  in  this  case  was  represented  by 
Dr.  George  H.  Denny  and  Mr.  Hugh  Humphreys,  be¬ 
gan  in  New  Orleans  the  first  of  May. 

Commissioners  of  agriculture  and  markets,  officers 
of  farmers’  organizations,  farmers,  buyers,  ginners, 
and  crushers  are  asked  to  attend  these  conferences  in 
order  that  they  may  cover  every  phase  of  the  cotton¬ 
seed  industry.  Meetings  were  held  for  Louisiana, 
Texas,  Oklahoma,  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Mississippi  and 
Tennessee. 

The  second  tour,  beginning  May  20,  will  cover  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Florida, 
and  Virginia. 

Dealers  to  Report  Holdings  of  Brazilian  Green 

Coffee. 

Because  many  ships  used  in  the  South  American 
trade  have  been  taken  over  for  trans-Atlantic  ship¬ 
ping,  and  in  order  to  insure  an  equal  distribution  of 
green  coff'ee,  based  proportionately  on  past  require¬ 
ments  of  the  trade,  the  Food  Administration  has  is¬ 
sued  an  order  requiring  all  dealers  in  green  coffee  to 
notify  the  Food  Administration  at  Washington  at  once 
of  their  entire  holdings  of  Brazilian  coffee.  These 
holdings  include  that  which  is  now  afloat  and  that  to 
be  shipped. 

Until  further  notice  no  buyer  of  green  coffee  will 
be  allowed  to  import  into  the  United  States  an  excess 
of  his  percentage  of  coffee,  as  shown  by  the  average 
imports  for  the  calendar  years  1916  and  1917-  im¬ 
port  license  will  be  approved  or  permitted  that  will 
increase  such  a  percentage. 

Retailers  Who  Should  Have  Wholesaler’s  License. 

Large  sales  of  licensed  commodities  by  retail  stores 
in  sections  of  the  West  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
some  retailers  in  that  section  also  do  a  wholesale  busi¬ 
ness  and  require  a  wholesaler’s  license  for  the  latter 
operations.  A  recent  case  of  this  sort  occurred  in 
Montana,  when  a  general  merchant,  operating  two 
stores  in  the  central  part  of  the  state,  was  asked  to 
explain  unusual  sales  of  licensed  commodities.  This 
led  to  his  being  required  to  take  out  a  wholesaler’s 
license  by  Federal  Food  Administrator  Atkinson. 
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Refiners  of  Cottonseed  Oil  Hold  Price-Fixing  Con¬ 
ference. 

Refiners  of  cottonseed  oil  and  manufacturers  of  lard 
substitutes  lately  held  a  conference  at  the  offices  of  the 
U.  S.  Food  Administration  to  discuss  the  advisability 
of  establishing  a  maximum  price  on  lard  substitutes, 
as  the  season  of  scarcity  is  rapidly  approaching. 

The  meeting  was  called  at  the  request  of  the  Food 
Administration,  and  after  hearing  suggestions  for 
bringing  about  the  desired  results  the  Food  Admin¬ 
istration  is  now  considering  rules  which  are  expected 
to  meet  tlie  situation. 

As  the  cottonseed  crop  has  been  marketed  and  the 
entire  supply  of  oil  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  manu¬ 
facturers,  the  Food  Administration  proposes  to  trans¬ 
late  the  price  received  by  the  cottonseed  producers 
into  a  fair  price  to  be  paid  by  the  consumers,  permit¬ 
ting  only  a  fair  margin  of  profit  for  the  manufactur¬ 
ers.  In  this  way  the  annual  advance  in  this  material, 
which  occurs  during  the  period  of  scarcity,  will  be  pre¬ 
vented. 

A  request  to  attend  the  meeting  was  directed  to 
every  manufacturer  in  the  United  States.  The  South, 
where  the  industry  is  largely  centered,  was  well  rep¬ 
resented,  with  many  representatives  from  the  Central 
and  Eastern  States. 

Standardizing  Corn  Meal. 

Gurdon  W.  Wattles,  federal  food  administrator 
for  Nebraska,  has  appointed  a  committee  of  the 
Nebraska  Millers’  Association  to  standardize,  so  far 
as  possible,  the  price  of  corn  meal.  This  committee 
has  determined  what  will  constitute  a  fair  maximum 
for  manufacturing  profit  and  other  details  entering 
into  milling  of  corn.  A  differential  is  established  in 
the  prices  of  white  and  yellow  corn  meal  on  the  basis 
of  the  difference  in  the  price  of  No.  3  white  and  No.  3 
yellow  corn.  According  to  the  regulations  accepted, 
all  millers  agreed  to  use  234  bushels  of  corn  in  making 
100  pounds  of  corn  meal,  40  cents  is  decreed  to  be  a 
fair  manufacturing  cost,  and  the  millers  may  charge 
1234  cents  profit.  An  additional  15  cents  may  be 
added  where  the  meal  is  sold  in  less  than  carload  lots 
to  cover  cost  of  shipping  and  handling.  This  charge 
eliminates  jobbers’  profits.  Under  this  agreement,  the 
price  of  white  corn  meal  to  the  retailers  in  Omaha,  on 
the  Omaha  price  of  $1.80  for  No.  3  white  corn,  would 
he  $4.8634  per  hunclred.  G.  W.  Spick,  chairman  of 
the  millers’  committee  and  president  of  the  Nebraska 
Millers’  Association,  says  that  this  agreement  should 
be  met  by  every  miller  in  Nebraska. 

Wheat  Mill  Feed  Men  Agree  on  Present  Margin 
Profits. 

At  the  conclusion  of  a  conference  with  dealers  and 
manufacturers  of  wheat  and  mill  feeds  and  the  Food 
Administration  it  was  announced  that  the  margins  of 
profit  of  wheat  mill  feeds  which  have  been  in  effect 
in  the  eastern  states  will  be  continued  there  and  have 
been  re-established  in  all  states  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  south  of  the  Ohio  River,  including  Louisi¬ 
ana  and  Arkansas. 

The  rule  establishing  the  margins  provides  that  no 
licensee  buying  and  selling  wheat  mill  feeds  as  a 
wholesaler  or  jobber  shall  charge  more  than  a  reason¬ 
able  advance  over  the  average  bulk  price  at  mill  ( plus 
brokerage,  commission,  or  inspection  fees  actuallv 
paid,  freight  and  cost  of  sacks),  of  his  stock  of  all 
such  wheat  mill  feeds  on  hand  or  under  contract  not 
at  that  time  contracted  to  be  sold  ;  such  advance  not 
to  exceed  the  following: 


Acid  Calcium  Phosphate 
Acid  Ammonium  Phosphate 
Liquid  Acid  Phosphate 
Baking  Powder  Materials 
Phosphoric  Acid 
Epsom  Salts  U.  S.  P. 
Oxalic  Acid 

Correspondence  solicited 

VICTOR  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

New  York  CHICAGO  St.  Louis 

Largest  Manufacturers 
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E.  PRITCHARD 

Packer  and  Manufacturer 
of  the  Finest 

“EDDYS” 

BRAND 

Canned  Foods, 

Jellies,  Preserves, 

Plum  Pudding, 

Sauces,  Table  Delicacies, 

and 

PRIDE  OF  THE  FARM 
Tomato  Catsup 


Bridgeton,  N.  J. 
and  331  Spring  St.,  New  York 

_ 


Whiter — Sweeter — Lighter 
Bread  and  Cake 

The  first  essential  of  success  in  home  baking  is  to 
employ  a  leavener  that  is  pure,  thorough  and  de¬ 
pendable — one  that  raises  evenly,  and  gives  the  bread 
and  cake  the  right  texture,  and  appetizing  appear¬ 
ance — and  makes  them  easily  digested.  The  purity, 
uniform  strength  and  perfect  keeping  qualities  of 


BAKING  POWDER 


insurer  whiter,  sweeter  and  lighter  cake  and  bread — 
it  Hxises  the  baking  just  right,  and 
adds  to  the  nutritive  value,  as  it  re¬ 
stores  phosphatic  elements  equiva¬ 
lent  to  those  which  fine  wheat  flour 
loses  in  the  process  of  milling. 

Every  Housewife,  Dietitian,  Domes¬ 
tic  Science  Teacher  and  Lecturer 
should  have  a  copy  of  "Rumford 
Dainties  and  Household  Helps.  ’ 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send  it  I'ree 
upon  request. 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 

Providence,  R.  I. 

L.71  10.17 
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Shipment  from  mill  or  in  transit,  payment  cash,  de¬ 
mand  draft  or  sight  draft — $i  per  ton. 

Shipment  from  mill  or  in  transit,  sale  on  arrival 
draft  terms — $1.50  per  ton. 

Sale  ex- jobbers’  warehouse,  payment  cash,  sight 
draft,  or  demand  draft — $2.50  per  ton. 

Sale  ex-jobbers’  warehouse,  upon  arrival  draft 
terms — $3  per  ton. 

In  making  sales  on  credit,  not  to  exceed  $i  per  ton 
may  be  added  to  the  margin  which  could  be  charged 
if  sold  on  arrival  draft  terms. 

Another  meeting  for  the  trade  in  some  of  the  states 
not  covered  by  this  re-established  rule  was  held  in 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  April  22. 

Test  of  New  Exchange  Rules  to  End  Speculation  in 
Grain. 

Grain  exchanges  in  all  parts  of  the  country  have  en¬ 
tered  upon  new  rules  put  forward  by  themselves  in 
restriction  of  speculation  in  substitution  for  price  re¬ 
strictions  previously  imposed  by  the  exchanges  in  cer¬ 
tain  commodities,  principally  corn  and  oats. 

In  opening  the  markets,  Herbert  Hoover,  in  reply  to 
the  plan  put  forward  by  the  exchanges,  telegraphed 
the  various  boards  as  follows : 

In  opening  the  market  in  corn  and  oats  for  trading  in 
June  and  July  futures  without  the  restrictions  of  price  pre¬ 
viously  imposed  by  the  exchanges,  but  with  the  restrictions 
provided  against  speculation  by  the  new  rules  adopted  by 
the  board,  I  trust  that  all  members  of  the  exchange  realize 
that  this  is  the  greatest  test  that  has  yet  been  applied  as  to 
whether  it  is  possible  to  conduct  the  legitimate  and  proper 
function  of  the  grain  exchanges  in  the  fixing  of  contracts  for 
future  delivery  without  this  very  valuable  service  of  the 
exchanges  becoming  a  tool  for  speculative  manipulation 
against  the  interests  of  the  general  public. 

It  seems  to  me  also  that  in  addition  to  the  restrictions  im¬ 
posed  on  large  trading  on  speculation  that  the  exchanges 
should  set  their  faces  rigidly  against  the  stimulation  of  minor 
speculation  through  the  operation  of  private  wire  houses. 
The  majority  of  the  exchange  members  have  long  recognized 
that  this  type  of  business  in  the  public  mind  is  akin  to 
bucket-shop  stock  speculation.  I  am  confident  that  the  plan 
made  by  the  exchanges  is  with  the  faith  that  these  objectives 
will  be  accomplished,  and  if  they  can  he  accomplished  on  the 
voluntary  basis  without  the  interference  of  federal  authority 
there  rvill  have  been  established  the  foundation  for  a  wider 
confidence  through  the  whole  country  in  exchange  trading. 

The  success  of  the  exchanges  in  solving  the  problem  of 
the  elimination  of  vicious  manipulation  of  the  Nation’s 
foodstuffs,  while  preserving  the  economic  value  of  exchanges, 
has  not  only  a  positively  necessary  importance  during  the 
disturbed  conditions  of  war,  but  of  permanent  value  to  A** 
trade,  and  the  countrv,  and  the  success  or  failure  of  the  vol¬ 
untary  plan  toward  these  ends  rests  absolutely  upon  the  offi¬ 
cials  of  the  exchanges  themselves. 

Herbert  Hoo"er. 

iGrain  Speculators  Warned  By  the  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

The  regulations  on  speculation  originated  by  the 
grain  exchanges  by  which  speculative  dealing  for  fu¬ 
ture  delivery  was  to  be  strictly  limited  as  distinguished 
from  legitimate  forward  sales  of  actual  grain  have 
been  recently  evaded  by  certain  classes  of  dealers. 
They  were  taking  advantage  of  the  unlimited  right  to 
genuine  forward  selling  by  using  the  possession  of 
certain  amounts  of  actual  grain  as  a  basis  for  constant 
purchase  and  resale  of  futures. 

The  Food  Administration  has  therefore  given  a 
warning  that  this  action  amounted  to  hoarding  by 
withholding  such  grain  from  actual  movement  in  the 
market,  and  that  such  speculation  would  be  dealt  with 
by  the  Administration  under  the  hoarding  section  of 
the  food  bill. 

Price  of  Substitutes  Declining. 

The  bakers  in  several  cities  having  threatened  to 
raise  the  price  of  bread  on  the  ground  that  the  substi- 
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tutes  for  wheat  flour  are  more  expensive  than  the 
wheat  flour,  the  Food  Administration  has  sent  to  the 
state  food  administrators  a  telegram  stating  that  the 
prices  of  substitutes  are  under  regulation  and  show  a 
marked  downward  tendency.  Corn  meal  is  now  ob¬ 
tainable  at  prices  much  lower  than  wheat  flour,  while 
corn  flour,  oats  and  barley  are  offered  at  the  same  price 
or  lower  than  wheat  flour.  The  price  of  substitutes 
generally  is  likely  to  decline  still  further. 

There  is  therefore  no  justification  for  any  advance 
in  bread  prices. 

A  Table  of  Flour  Rations. 

Federal  Food  Administrator  Charles  Hebberd  of 
Washington  has  worked  out  a  table  of  flour  rations 
per  person  per  week,  arranged  according  to  the  num¬ 
ber  in  the  family,  and  according  to  whether  the  family 
does  its  own  baking  or  buys  its  Victory  bread  from 
the  baker. 


Flour  rations  per  person  2 

— N  umb 
3 

er  in 
4 

family — 
5 

6 

per  week —  Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

V  LbL 

Lbs. 

For  families  doing  own  bak¬ 
ing,  using  flour  for  all  mis¬ 
cellaneous  purposes,  in¬ 
cluding  crackers,  maca¬ 
roni,  etc . 3 

Families  not  doing  their  bak¬ 
ing  but  buying  Victory 
bread  from  bakers:  Bread  SVb 

41/2 

6 

71/2 

9 

5H 

7 

8% 

ioy2 

Flour  ration  for  all  other 
purposes,  including  crack¬ 
ers,  macaroni,  etc. :  Flour  1 

14/2 

2 

21/2 

3 

Cracker  and  Biscuit  Manufacturers  Saved  49  Per 
Cent  Wheat  Flour  in  March. 

Cracker  and  biscuit  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States  patriotically  conserved  wheat  flour  during  the 
month  of  March.  Although  cracker  and  biscuit  manu- 
lacturers  were  not  required  to  use  substitutes  in  their 
products  until  April  14,  during  March,  38  per  cent  of 
their  total  bake  was  comprised  of  substitutes  for 
wheat. 

The  wheat  flour  used  by  these  manufacturers  in  March, 

1917,  totaled  335,000  barrels.  Under  the  regulation  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  4,  1918,  which  restricted  bakers  to  70  per  cent  of  their 
1918  requirements,  these  manufacturers’  allotment  for  March, 

1918,  was  235,000  barrels.  The  wheat  flour  they  actually  used 
in  March,  1918,  was  171,000  barrels — a  saving  of  wheat  flour 
in  March,  1918,  against  actual  consumption  in  March,  1917, 
of  164,000  barrels,  or  49  per  cent. 

Flour  Returned  Will  Cause  Direct  Increase  in  Supplies 

for  Army,  Navy  and  Allies. 

Stocks  of  flour  given  up  in  response  to  the  Food  Admin¬ 
istration’s  recent  appeals,  the  donors  may  be  assured,  will 
provide  a  direct  increase  in  supplies  for  the  Army  and  Navy 
for  the  Allies. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  ship  some  of  this  flour  in  the 
packages  in  which  it  is  returned,  the  Food  Administration 
has  made  arrangements  to  have  it  put  in  circulation  and  an 
equal  amount,  properly  packed  for  export,  immediately 
shipped  from  the  mills. 

The  flour  will  be  stored  for  the  time  being  at  the  most 
convenient  points,  releasing  immediately  an  equivalent  amount 
that  will  be  sent  to  Europe  in  the  name  of  the  country  or 
state  by  which  it  was  tendered. 

The  cost  of  repacking  for  export  and  the  duplication  of 
transport  will  be  avoided,  while  at  the  same  time  the  exact 
quantities  given  will  be  released,  over  and  above  the  present 
program  of  sending  overseas  one-half  of  the  total  Amer¬ 
ican  supplies.  Those  who  offer  their  flour  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  are  thus  assured  that  their  sacrifice  is  a  direct  and 
immediate  help  to  the  fighters  and  people  in  Europe. 

All  of  the  flour  that  is  given  up  will  be  paid  for  on  a  fair 
price  basis. 

Gives  Entire  Mill  Output  to  Food  Administration. 

The  U.  S.  Food  Administration  has  been  advised  by  tele¬ 
gram  that  the  W.  R.  .Setzler  Mill  &  Gin  Co.,  of  Wolf  City, 
Tex.,  has  offered  the  Administration  the  entire  output  of  its 
mill  until  July  1.  While  many  mills  have  pledged  to  co- 


WM.J.MOXLEY’S 
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OLEOMARGARINE 


Gives  better  satisfaction  than  75  per  cent  of 
butter  used.  Cost  one=third  less.  Try  it 
and  be  convinced.  Order  a  package  from 
your  dealer. 

Churned  by 

WM.  J.  MOXLEY,  Inc.,  Chicago 


TIN  and  FIBRE 
CONTAINERS 
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Foods,  Drugs,  Oils 

Infinite  Variety 
Large  Capacities 
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American  Can  Company 
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operate  in  the  conservation  of  wheat,  the  Setzler  company 
is  the  first  to  offer  its  entire  output. 

The  flour  abstinence  movement  is  taking  a  fast  hold  on 
Texas.  Federal  Food  Administrator  Peden  announces  that 
the  state  has  gone  on  a  wheatless  basis  for  45  days  and  will 
extend  this  period  if  necessary.  The  only  flour  to  be  con¬ 
sumed,  he  says,  will  be  small  amounts  now  in  the  hands  of 
retailers  and  consumers. 

Mr.  Peden  is  of  the  opinion  also  that  sugar  consumption 
in  the  household  has  been  cut  down  to  about  four  pounds 
per  month  per  capita,  but  the  preserving  season,  which  is  now 
on  in  his  state,  will  create  an  increased  demand. 

“Take  the  Wheat — We  Will  Rustle.” 

“If  you  need  75,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  for  war  purposes, 
take  it  and  let  us  rustle  for  ourselves — we  have  plenty  of  sub¬ 
stitutes,”  was  the  telegram  recently  sent  to  the  Indiana  Fed¬ 
eral  Food  Administrator  by  the  Evansville  Real  Estate  Board 
as  evidence  of  the  willingness  of  its  large  membership  of 
substantial  citizens  to  back  conservation. 

Helping  Out  the  French. 

Peter  Birney,  federal  food  administrator  for  Brown  Coun¬ 
ty,  Kans.,  got  busy  and  furnished  enough  flour  to  provide 
the  wheat  rations  of  8,700  Frenchmen  for  a  month  some 
time  ago.  Mr.  Birney  learned  that  some  300  families,  mostly 
farmers,  of  his  county  had  laid  in  a  supply  of  wheat  flour 
last  fall  sufficient  to  last  them  through  the  year.  In  ordinary 
times  this  would  merely  be  an  evidence  of  thrift,  and  would 
be  highly  commendable,  but  these  are  war  times,  and  if 
every  family  in  the  country  did  as  these  farmers  have  done, 
America  would  be  stripped  of  wheat  in  two  days.  Mr.  Birney 
opened  up  negotiations  with  the  farmers  and  secured  the 
return  to  5,290  pounds  of  flour  and  790  pounds  of  sugar. 
No  slackers  were  found.  Every  township  willingly  made 
its  report  and  turned  in  its  full  refund  of  flour,  keeping  only 
enough  to  supply  them  under  the  50-50  rule.  A  German 
farmer  turned  in  8  sacks  of  flour,  a  Swiss  turned  in  18  sacks. 

Pennsylvania  Hotels  Use  No  Wheat. 

The  proprietors  of  300  hotels  and  restaurants  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  have  pledged  that  they  will  use  no  wheat  products  in 
their  establishments  until  August  1,  according  to  a  telegram 
received  by  the  Food  Administration. 

The  pledges  followed  a  four-day  campaign  inaugurated  by 
the  federal  food  administrator,  who  states  that  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  clubs  in  all  parts  of  the  state  also  will  abandon  the 
use  of  wheat. 

Save  Wheat  by  Cleaner  Thrashing. 

Plans  to  save  wheat  and  other  small  grains  at  their 
source  by  cleaner  thrashing  are  a  new  activity  of  the 
Food  Administration.  Best  estimates  show  a  prevent¬ 
able  loss  of  more  than  3  bushels  of  grain  in  every  100 
bushels  thrashed.  This  amount,  it  is  believed,  can  be 
saved  for  human  consumption  by  more  careful  meth¬ 
ods  and  better  mechanical  condition  of  thrashing  out¬ 
fits. 

In  cases  of  conspicuously  poor  thrashing  nearly  10 
per  cent  of  the  grain  has,  in  the  past,  gone  into  the 
straw  stack.  Last  fall  many  farmers  in  the  Central 
West  rethrashed  old  wheat  stacks  and  recovered  large 
quantities  of  marketable  grain. 

A  special  Grain  Thrashing  Division  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  Food  Administration  Grain  Corpora¬ 
tion,  with  general  offices  at  42  Broadway,  New  York 
City.  At  the  head  of  the  new  division  is  Capt.  Ken¬ 
neth  D.  Hequembourg,  U.  S.  R.,  an  active  wheat  pro¬ 
ducer  of  Oklahoma,  who  has  had  first-hand  thrashing 
experience. 

The  division  has  already  arranged,  as  a  part  of  its  or¬ 
ganization,  to  have  county  thrashing  committees  carry  the 
educational  and  mechanical  activities  planned  to  every  thrash¬ 
ing-machine  owner  and  operating  crew  in  the  United  States. 
A  typical  county  thrashing  committee  will  consist  of  the 
county  food  administrator,  the  county  agricultural  agent,  and 
a  retired  thrasherman  representing  the  state  or  local  council 
of  defense. 

Each  committee  will  maintain  open  headquarters  and  de¬ 
vote  attention  to  thrashing  operations  within  the  county,  en¬ 
deavoring  through  mechanical  assistance  and  emphasis  on 
methods  of  conservation  to  secure  a  high  quality  of  work. 
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New  Regulations  Governing  the  Packers  of  Dried 
Fruit. 

Special  rules  and  regulations  governing  packers  of 
dried  fruits  as  well  as  wholesalers  and  retailers  of. 
these  commodities  have  been  issued  by  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration.  One  of  the  most  important  is  that 
licensees  shall  not  offer  dried  fruits  for  sale  prior  to 
May  I  of  the  year  in  which  the  new  crop  fruits  in 
question  are  to  be  grown  and  packed,  which  is  much 
later  than  they  have  been  accustomed  to  offer  them  in 
former  years. 

The  rules  are  directed  specifically  to  licensees  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  business  of  preparing  or  packing  dried 
peaches,  apples,  prunes,  or  raisins. 

Another  rule  is  that  after  May  i  “the  licensee  shall 
not  face  or  cause  to  be  faced  any  licensed  dried  fruits 
in  any  package  containing  over  10  pounds  net.  Such 
facing  will  be  regarded  as  a  wasteful  practice.”  Faced 
fruit  packages  are  those  in  which  the  top  layer  is  care¬ 
fully  arranged  by  hand,  and  the  rule  against  the  prac¬ 
tice  eliminates  labor  which  adds  about  one-fourth  of 
a  cent  a  pound  to  the  price  of  the  fruit. 

It  is  also  ordered  that  the  licensee  shall  sell  his 
products  for  not  more  than  a  reasonable  advance  over 
the  cost  of  said  products  and  without  regard  to  the 
market  or  replacement  value  at  the  time  of  the  sale. 
Packers  who  quote  dried  fruit  for  shipment  in  car¬ 
load  lots  are  directed  to  mail  promptly  to  the  Food 
Administration  at  Washington  all  price  lists  and  cir¬ 
culars  relating  to  prices  on  the  fruits  in  question. 

$1,000  in  Prizes  for  Best  Sandwich  Bread  Baked  Without 

Using  Wheat  or  Rye  Flours. 

The  Food  Administration  announced : 

In  order  to  enable  as  many  hotels,  restaurants,  clubs  and 
dining  car  services  as  possible  to  go  upon  an  absolutely 
wheatless  basis,  and  to  insure  that  those  which  have  already 
taken  the  “no  wdieat”  pledge  may  carry  it  out  with  the  least 
possible  hardship,  John  McE.  Bowman,  who  is  a  practical 
hotel  man,  now  associated  with  the  Food  Administration, 
has  offered  prizes,  totaling  $1,000,  for  the  best  wheatless 
and  ryeless  sandwich  bread  that  can  be  produced  by  a  hotel 
or  restaurant  baker. 

Five  hundred  dollars  is  offered  for  the  loaf  that  is  ad¬ 
judged  the  whitest,  the  most  palatable  and  the  best  looking 
and  which  can  be  produced  at  a  moderate  price.  A  second 
prize  of  $300,  a  third  of  $150  and  a  fourth  of  $50  will  also 
be  given.  Neither  wheat  nor  rye  in  any  form  may  be  used. 

The  competition  will  be  open  only  to  hotel  and  restaurant 
bakers.  Each  contestant  much  produce  a  certificate  from  the 
proprietor  or  manager  of  his  hotel  or  restaurant,  guarantee¬ 
ing  that  the  contestant  is  an  American  citizen,  that  he  is  a 
hotel  or  restaurant  baker  in  good  standing  and  is  not  em¬ 
ployed  in  an  outside  bakeshop,  that  he  has  worked  in  his 
present  position  for  at  least  six  months  preceding  the  date 
of  the  contest,  and  that  he  has  originated  and  baked  the 
bread  entered  by  him  in  the  contest. 

Each  contestant  must  originate  and  bake  one  16-ounce  loaf 
of  sandwich  bread.  This  must  be  so  packed  as  to  reach 
Washington  in  the  best  possible  condition.  It  should  be  sent 
by  parcel  post  and  under  a  special-delivery  stamp.  The 
bread  should  be  accompanied  by  two  typewritten  copies  of 
the  recipe,  in  which  every  step  should  be  briefly  but  accurate¬ 
ly  described  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  finished 
product  noted.  All  bread  and  recipes  entered  must  reach 
the  hotel,  restaurant,  dining  car  and  steamship  division  of 
the  Food  Administration  not  later  than  May  15. 

For  the  information  of  possible  contestants  whose  bread 
would  have  to  make  a  long  journey,  it  was  especially  stated 
that  the  loaf  alone  would  not  be  the  sole  basis  of  award. 
The  recipe  accompanying  it  must  pass  a  thorough  test. 

Baltimore  Milk  Ordinance  Valid. 

The  provisions  of  the  Baltimore  city  milk  ordinance  have 
been  sustained  by  the  court  of  appeals.  The  decision  holds 
that  while  the  requirement  of  a  permit  to  sell  milk  was 
proper,  the  inspection  of  dairies  was  not  mandatory  under 
the  provisions  of  the  ordinance. 
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Todays  way  to  please:  — 

your  Uncle  Sam 
your  family 
your  pocket  hook 


OUSEKEEPERS  everywhere  are  falling  in 
line — with  a  can  of  Cottolene. 

Cottolene  shortens — in  the  way  the  Government 
likes.  It  gives  you  wholesome  cooking.  It  gives 
you  delicious  eating.  It  saves  animal  fats  which 
Uncle  Sam  says  we  must  save. 

Also,  Cottolene  shortens  cooking  expense. 

Try  using  one-third  less  of  Cottolene  than  you 
ordinarily  use  of  butter  or  other  shortenings. 
Taste  for  yourself  the  result  of  your  own  delicious 
economy. 

For  the  sake  of  good  eating,  try  the  tested  war 
recipe  on  this  page.  Ask  the  family  what  they 
think  of  the  taste  of  your  patriotic  Cottolene 
economy  ! 


Recipe  for  “SERVICE  COOKIES" 

cup  Cottolene  %  cup  sugar 

2  cups  flour  %  cup  honey 

1%  cups  oatmeal  Pinch  of  salt 

Scant  level  teaspoon  soda  Cold  water 

Sift  together  the  flour,  oatmeal,  salt  and  soda ; 
add  the  sugar,  then  the  honey  thoroughly  blended 
with  the  Cottolene.  Moisten  with  enough  cold 
water  to  make  a  stiff  dough.  Mix  thoroughly. 
Rf'll  thin  and  cut  with  fancy  cutter. 

V  FA  1 R  B  A  N  K 


Cottolene 

“  The  Natural  Shortening' 

At  giocers  in  tins 
of  convenient  sizes 


Notices  of  Judgment  Under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act 

(Continued  from  The  Food  Law  Bulletin,  Vol  13,  No.  9.) 


5033.  Adulteration  and  alleged  misbranding  of  evaporated 

Apples.  ,  ,  .  , 

An  article  labeled  “Evaporated  Apples,  to  which  water 
had  been  added,  was  alleged  to  be  adulterated  and  mis¬ 
branded.  On  June  19,  1916,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  to 
the  charge  of  adulteration  and  were  fined  $5  and  costs. 
The  charge  of  misbranding  was  nol-prossed^.^ 

5034.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  “Gem  Scratch 
Feed,”  “Manna  Superb  Chick  Feed,”  and  “Manna  Rice 
Special  Chick  Feed.” 

The  following  three  articles  were  held  to  be  adulter¬ 
ated  and  misbranded:  “Manna  Superb  Chick  Feed,”  con¬ 
sisting  of  kafir,  corn,  millet,  wheat,  at  least  5%  weed 
seeds,  and  a  trace  of  sunflower  seed,  labeled  “Made  from 
Wheat  Kaffir,  Millet  and  Corn”;  “Manna  Rice  Special 
Chick  Feed,”  labeled  “Wheat,  Rice,  Millet  and  Kaffir 
Corn,”  but  containing  added  weed  seeds;  “Gem  Scratch 
Feed,”  labeled  “Fat  3.5%  and  “Corn,  wheat,  kafir,  sunflow¬ 
er,  buckwheat,  barley,  oats,”  bur  containing  only  2.3%  fat 
and  added  weed  seeds.  On  December  23,  1916,  the  de¬ 
fendants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $10  and  costs.  _ 

5035.  Misbranding  of  “Baur’s  Diamond  Brand  Bromides.” 
A  granular  effervescent  salt  containing  chiefly  sodium 

bicarbonate,  citric  acid,  Epsom  salts,  and  a  small  amount 
of  caffeine,  labeled  “Bromides,”  was  held  to  be  misbranded. 
On  October  17,  1916,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were 
fined  $10. 

5036.  Adulteration  and  alleged  misbranding  of  evaporated 
apples. 

See  Judgment  5033.  Fine  $15  and  costs. 

5037.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  ■wine. 

An  inferior  product,  artificially  colored,  probably  second 
pressing  or  pomace  wine,  was  held  to  be  adulterated  and 
misbranded.  On  January  31,  1917,  the  defendants  pled 
nolo  contendere  and  were  fined  $20  and  costs. 

5038.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  “Fluid  Extract 
for  Mistra  Vegetable  Compound.” 

A  solution  of  oil  of  fennel  and  oil  of  anise  in  methyl 
alcohol  was  held  to  be  adulterated  because  of  the  presence 
of  the  methyl  alcohol,  and  misbranded  because  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  contents  was  not  plainly  marked  on  the  outside 
of  the  package.  On  November  13,  1916,  the  defendants 
pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $5. 

5039.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  “Heroin  Hy- 
drochl,”  “Cocaine  Hydrochlor,”  and  “Heroin  and  Teppm 
Hydrate  No.  2.” 

The  following  three  articles  were  held  to  be  adulterated 
and  misbranded:  an  article  labeled  “Heroin  Hydrochl,  1-50 
Grain,”  but  containing  from  0.01  to  0.011  grains  heroin 
hydrochloric!  per  tablet;  an  article  labeled  “Cocaine  Hy¬ 
drochl.  Grain,”  but  containing  from  0.048  to  0.05  grain 
per  tablet  of  cocaine  hydrochlorid;  an  article  labeled 
“Heroin  1/24  Gr.,  Terpin  Hydrate  2^^  Gr.,”  but  containing 
from  0.012  to  0.016  grain  heroin  per  tablet  and  from  1.43 
to  1.55  grains  terpin  hydrate  per  tablet.  On  September  18, 
1916,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $75. 

5040.  Adulteration  of  tomato  stock. 

Decayed,  decomposed,  filthy  and  putrid  tomatoes  were 
held  to  be  adulterated.  On  November  15,  1916,  the  jury 
gave  a  verdict  of  guilty  and  on  November  13,  1916,  the 
product  was  ordered  destroyed,  the  claimant  to  pay  the 
costs. 

5041.  Adulteration  of  paregoric. 

Paregoric  containing  0.64  grain  of  opium  per  fluid  ounce, 
or  approximately  1.4  grams  of  powdered  opium  per  1,000 
cc.,  instead  of  the  4  grains  per  1,000  cc.  required  by  the 
U.  S.  P.,  and  with  no  statement  on  the  container  of  the 
standard  of  strength,  purity  and  quality,  was  held  to  be 
adulterated.  On  April  24,  1916,  the  defendants  pled  guilty 
and  were  fined  $20. 

5042.  Adulteration  and  alleged  misbranding  of  paregoric 
and  adulteration  of  soap  liniment. 

Paregoric  containing  3  grams  powdered  opium  per  1,000 
cc.  instead  of  the  4  grams  required  by  the  U.  S.  P.,  and 
with  no  statement  on  the  container  of  the  standard  of 
strength,  quality  and  purity,  and  soap  liniment  containing 
not  over  18.9  grams  camphor  per  1,000  cc.,  instead  of 
the  45  grams  required  by  the  U.  S.  P.,  and  with  no  state¬ 


ment  on  the  container  of  the  standard  of  strength,  quality 
and  purity,  were  alleged  to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded. 

On  April  27,  1916,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  to  the  charge 
of  adulteration  and  were  fined  $30.  The  charge  of  mis¬ 
branding  was  nol-prossed. 

5043.  Misbranding  and  alleged  adulteration  of  paregoric, 
sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  and  soap  liniment. 

Misbranding  and  adulteration  were  alleged  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  three  articles:  an  article  labeled  “Paregoric  U.  S. 
P.”  and  “Contains  *  *  *  1.9  grs.  Powd.  Opium  to  ounce; 
but  containing  1.3  grains  powdered  opium  per  fluid  ounce; 
an  article  labeled  “Sweet  Spts.  Nitre  U.  S.  P.”  and  “Con¬ 
tains  *  *  *  17.5  grs.  Ethyl  nitrate  in  oz.,”  but  containing  1.6 
grains  ethyl  nitrite  per  fluid  ounce;  an  article  labeled 
“Contains  68.8%  alcohol,”  but  containing  36.86%  ethyl  al-  • 
cohol.  On  July  11,  1916,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  to 
the  charge  of  misbranding  and  were  fined  $30.  The  charge 
of  adulteration  was  nol-prossed. 

5044.  Adulteration  of  oysters. 

Partially  filthy,  putrid  and  decomposed  oysters  were 
held  to  be  adulterated.  On  January  25,  1917,  they  were 
ordered  destroyed. 

5045.  Adulteration  of  oysters. 

See  Judgment  5044. 

5046.  Adulteration  of  oysters. 

See  Judgment  5044. 

5047.  Adulteration  of  tomato  ketchup. 

Partially  decomposed  tomato  ketchup  was  held  to  be 
adulterated.  On  December  6,  1915,  it  was  ordered  de¬ 
stroyed  and  the  containers  released  to  claimants,  the 
claimants  to  pay  the  costs. 

5048.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal. 

Cottonseed  meal  to  which  at  least  56%  cottonseed  hulls 
had  been  added  was  held  to  be  adulterated.  Misbranding 
was  held  because  the  meal  was  labeled  “*  *  *  Cottonseed 
Meal,”  “Protein  25  to  35  per  cent,”  “Guaranteed  not  less 
than  20  per  cent  Protein,  “Carbohydrates  (Sugar  and 
Starch),  35  per  cent,”  although  it  contained  actually  only 
19.63%  protein  and  3.45%  sugar  and  starch.  On  January 
5,  1917,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $50. 

5049.  Misbranding  and  alleged  adulteration  of  manteca. 

An  article  labeled  “Manteca  Artificial”  (lard  substitute), 

to  which  water  had  been  added,  was  alleged  to  be  adulter¬ 
ated  and  misbranded.  On  November  15,  1916,  the  defend¬ 
ants  pied  guilty  to  the  charge  of  misbranding  and  were 
fined  $25.  The  charge  of  adulteration  was  nol-prossed. 

5050.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  femet-branca. 

An  imitation  fernet-branca  of  domestic  origin,  labeled 

in  Italian,  was  held  to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded.  On 
November  20,  1916,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were 
fined  $25. 

5051.  Adulteration  of  oysters. 

Oysters  to  which  water  had  been  added  were  held  to  be 
adulterated.  On  March  15,  1916,  the  defendants  pled 
guilty  and  were  fined  $10. 

5052.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  “Pure  Northern 
Ohio  Sugar.” 

Maple  sugar  to  which  brown  sugar  had  been  added  was 
held  to  be  adulterated.  Misbranding  was  held  because  of 
the  fraudulent  nature  of  the  labeling,  “Northern  Ohio 
Sugar”  and  “Pride  of  Northern  Ohio  Sugar,”  and  because 
the  word  “imitation”  -was  not  included  on  the  label.  On 
January  31,  1916,  the  defendants  pled  nolo  contendere 
and  were  fined  $35  and  costs. 

5053.  Adulteration  and  alleged  misbranding  of  evaporated 
apples. 

See  Judgment  5033. 

5054.  Adulteration  of  evaporated  apples. 

Evaporated  apples  to  which  water  had  been  added  were 
held  to  be  adulterated.  One  June  19,  1916,  the  defendants 
pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $2.50  and  costs. 

5055.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  evaporated  apples. 
See  Judgment  5033.  Fine  $140  and  costs. 

5056.  Adulteration  of  jam. 

Partially  decomposed  jam  was  held  to  be  adulterated. 
On  March  23,  1916,  no  claimant  having  appeared,  it  was 
ordered  destroyed. 
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5057.  Misbranding  of  cognac. 

A  domestic  brandy  labeled  “Cognac’’  with  other  words 
in  French,  was  held  to  be  misbranded.  On  November  6, 
1916,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were  lined  $20. 

5058.  Adulteration  of  sardines. 

Partially  decomposed  sardines  were  held  to  be  adulter¬ 
ated.  On  June  29,  1916,  they  were  ordered  examined  by  a 
representative  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  fit 
portion  to  be  delivered  to  claimants  upon  payment  of  the 
costs,  the  rest  to  be  destroyed. 

5059.  Adulteration  of  pork  and  beans. 

Filthy  and  decomposed  pork  and  beans  was  held  to  be 
adulterated.  On  October  31,  1916,  a  jury  gave  a  verdict  of 
guilty  and  on  February  2,  1917,  the  product  was  ordered 
released  to  claimants  upon  payment  of  the  costs,  amount¬ 
ing  to  $875.37,  and  execution  of  a  $3,000  bond. 

5060.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  cognac  brandy 
essence. 

A  diluted  solution  of  methyl  alcohol,  flavored  and  col¬ 
ored,  labeled,  “Brandy-Cognac-Brandy  *  *  not  correct¬ 
ed  by  “Compound  flavor’’  and  “artificially  *  *  *  colored’’ 
in  inconspicuous  type,  was  held  to  be  adulterated  and  mis¬ 
branded.  On  November  13,  1916.  the  defendants  pled 
guilty  and  were  fined  $5. 

5061.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  grape  juice. 
Unfermcnted  grape  juice  diluted  with  sugar  and  water, 

labeled  “Unfermented  Catawba  Grape  Juice,”  not  cor¬ 
rected  by  “Mcdiiied  and  Sweetened  with  Cane  Sugar”  on 
the  neck  label  of  the  bottle,  was  held  to  be  adulterated  and 
misbranded.  On  October  11,  1916,  the  defendants  pled 
guilty  and  were  fined  $25  and  costs. 

5062.  Adulteration  of  beans. 

Decomposed  and  filthy  beans  of  which  16  per  cent  con¬ 
sisted  of  added  stones  were  held  to  be  adulterated.  On 
August  18,  1916,  the  portion  unfit  for  human  food  was  or¬ 
dered  ground  up  for  animal  food  and  the  fit  portion  deliv¬ 
ered  to  claimants  upon  payment  of  costs  and  execution  of 
a  $1,000  bond,  conditioned  that  the  product  be  repicked  at 
claimants’  expense,  under  the  supervision  of  a  food  and 
drug  inspector  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

5063.  Misbranding  of  “S.  B.  Cough  &  Consumption 
Remedy.” 

A  hydroalcoholic  solution  consisting  essentially  of  mor¬ 
phine  sulphate,  chloioform,  tar,  sugar  and  traces  of  um- 
belliferone-like  principle,  was  held  to  be  misbranded  be¬ 
cause  of  its  fraudulent  claim  on  the  labels  as  a  remedy  for 
consumption,  whooping  cough,  influenza,  hoarseness,  and 
anything  which  has  a  tendency  toward  consumption.  On 
August  12,  1916,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined 
$100. 

5064.  Adulteration  of  beans. 

Decomposed  and  filthy  beans  were  held  to  be  adulter¬ 
ated.  On  August  24,  1916,  the  unfit  portion  was  ordered 
ground  up  for  animal  food,  the  fit  portion  delivered  to 
claimants  upon  payment  of  costs  and  execution  of  a  $1,000 
bond,  conditioned  that  they  be  repicked  under  the  supervi¬ 
sion  of  a  representative  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

5065.  Adulteration  of  eggs. 

Partially  filthy  and  decomposed  eggs  were  held  to  be 
adulterated.  On  October  10,  1916,  the  defendants  pled 
guilty  and  were  fined  $100  and  costs. 

5066.  Adulteration  of  beans. 

Partially  decomposed  beans  were  held  to  be  adulterated. 
On  December  13,  1916,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were 
fined  $50. 

5067.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  pie  and  tart  filler. 
Products  consisting  in  part  of  fruits  other  than  rasp¬ 
berry  or  strawberry,  colored  with  amaranth,  and  labeled 
“Pie  and  Tart  Filler  Raspberry”  (or  “Strawberry”),  were 
held  to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded.  On  August  19, 
1916,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $40. 

5068.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  malt  sprouts. 

Malt  sprouts  of  which  14%  was  added  chaff,  malt  and 

weed  seeds,  was  held  to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded. 
On  August  3,  1916,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were 
fined  $10. 

5069.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  sweet  cider  and 
strawberry  soda. 

A  mixture  of  boiled  cider  and  water  with  no  declaration 
of  net  contents  on  the  package,  labeled  “Sweet  Cider,”  was 
held  to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded.  An  article  con¬ 
taining  saccharin,  the  containers  being  short  volume,  was 
also  held  to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded.  On  October 
4,  1916,  the  defendants  pled  guiltv  and  were  fined  $70. 

5070.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  cognac  type  brandy 
and  fine  old  cognac. 


Products  consisting  of  imitation  brandy  of  domestic 
origin,  largely  neutral  spirits,  and  labeled  respectively 
“Cognac  Type  Brandy”  and  “Fine  Old  Cognac,”  were  held 
to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded.  On  March  7,  1917,  the 
defendants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $100  and  costs. 

5071.  Adulteration  of  ketchup. 

Filthy,  putrid  and  decomposed  ketchup  was  held  to  be 
adulterated.  On  September  28,  1916,  the  defendants  pled 
guilty  and  on  October  3,  1916,  were  fined  $500. 

5072.  Alleged  adulteration  and  misbranding  of  oil  of  birch. 
An  article  consisting  of  only  25%  oil  of  birch  and  the 

rest  methyl  salicylate  was  alleged  to  be  adulterated  and 
misbranded.  On  September  19,  1916,  a  jury  gave  a  verdict 
of  not  guilty. 

5073.  Adulteration  of  tomato  pulp. 

Partially  filthy  and  decomposed  tomato  pulp  was  held  to 
be  adulterated.  On  February  14,  1917,  no  claimant  having 
appeared,  it  was  ordered  destroyed,  the  consignees  to  pay 
the  costs. 

5074.  Adulteration  of  compound  ketchup. 

Decomposed  and  putrid  compound  ketchup  was  held  to 
be  adulterated.  On  February  10,  1916,  no  claimant  having 
appeared,  it  was  ordered  destroyed. 

5075.  Adulteration  of  beans. 

See  Judgment  5064. 

5076.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  vinegar. 

Cider  vinegar  to  which  diluted  acetic  acid,  or  distilled 
vinegar,  and  phosphates  had  been  added,  labeled  “Pure 
Cider  Vinegar.  Reduced  to  4  per  cent,”  was  held  to  be 
adulterated  and  misbranded.  On  November  10,  1916,  the 
defendants  having  failed  to  appear,  they  were  fined  $300 
and  costs. 

5077.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  orangeade  and 
wild  cherry  cider. 

The  following  two  articles  were  held  to  be  adulterated 
and  misbranded:  an  imitation  orangeade,  consisting  of  a 
sugar  sirup  flavored  with  citric  acid  and  artificially  colored 
with  coal-tar  dye  and  cochineal,  labeled  “Concentrated 
Syrups  *  *  *  Orangeade”  and  “Prepared  with  1/10  of  1 
per  cent  Benzoate  of  Soda  and  added  vegetable  color”;  an 
imitation  concentrated  wild  cherry  cider  sirup,  consisting 
of  an  artificially  colored  and  flavored  sirup,  labeled  “Con¬ 
centrated  Syrups  *  *  *  Wild  Cherry  (Zider”  and  “Pre¬ 

pared  with  1/1(3  of  1  per  cent  Benzoate  of  Soda  and  added 
vegetable  color.”  On  July  7,  1916,  the  defendants  pled 
guilty  and  were  fined  $100. 

5078.  Misbranding  of  cane  sirup. 

An  article  labeled  on  the  cans  “Net  Weight  9  Lbs.  and  3 
Ozs.”,  containing  an  average  shortage  in  weight  of  10.17%, 
with  no  statement  of  the  quantity  of  the  contents  on  the 
outside  of  the  package,  was  held  to  be  misbranded.  On 
December  4,  1916,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  w^ere 
fined  $10  and  costs. 

5079.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  vinegar. 

Vinegar  to  which  water  had  been  added,  with  no  state¬ 
ment  on  the  outside  of  the  barrels  of  the  quantity  of  the 
contents,  and  with  a  shortage  of  contents  from  that  indi¬ 
cated,  was  held  to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded.  On 
-August  4,  1916,  it  was  ordered  released  to  claimants  upon 
filing  of  a  bond,  the  barrels  to  be  relabeled  “Cider  vinegar, 
reduced  with  water  to  4V2  per  cent  acid  strength,”  with  the 
true  contents  in  gallons,  the  claimants  to  pay  the  costs. 

5080.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  vinegar. 

See  Judgment  5079. 

5081.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal. 

Meal  labeled  “Guarantee,  Protein  38.62  Per  Cent  Mini¬ 
mum  *  *  ’I'  Ammonia  7.50  Per  cent  Minimum,  Nitrogen 
6.18  Per  Cent  Minimum,  Crude  Fibre  12  Per  Cent  Maxi¬ 
mum.”  was  held  to  be  misbranded  because  it  contained 
35.17%  crude  protein,  6.84%  ammonia,  5.63%  nitrogen  and 
15.84%  fiber.  On  December  1,  1916,  the  defendants  pled 
guilty  and  were  fined  $100  and  costs. 

5082.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  “Pastifico  Elec- 
trico  Moderno”  (macaroni). 

Macaroni  of  domestic  origin  produced  from  wheat  in¬ 
ferior  in  preparation  of  macaroni  to  durum  wheat  sem¬ 
olina,  artificially  colored,  and  labeled  in  Italian,  was  held 
to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded.  On  November  24.  1916, 
the  defendants  pled  nolo  contendere  and  were  fined  $25. 

5083.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  spirits  of  tur¬ 
pentine. 

An  article  containing  petroleum  benzin,  kerosene,  or 
similar  hydrocarbons,  and  sold  as  “Spirits  of  Turpentine.” 
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Free  Recipe  Book— Send  Post-Card  Today- 

containing  one  hundred  choice  and  tested  recipes — many  CARNATION  MILK  PRODUCTS  CO. 
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which  is  not  permitted  by  the  U.  S.  P.  to  contain  these 
ingredients,  and  with  no  statement  on  the  containers  ot 
the  standard  of  strength,  purity  or  quality,  was  held  to  be 
adulterated  and  misbranded.  On  September  15,  1916,  the 
defendants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $25. 

5084.  Misbranding  of  “Gowan’s  Preparation. 

A  wool-fat  vehicle  containing  about  12%  camphor  and 
0  7%  quinine  sulphate  and  20%  water,  was  held  to  be  mis¬ 
branded  because  of  its  fraudulent  claims  as  a  treatment 
for  pleurisy  pneumonia,  croup,  throat  troubles,  rheuma¬ 
tism,  felons,’ carbuncles,  piles,  stiff  joints,  sore  throat,  tori- 
silitis,  grippe,  whooping  cough,  congested  lungs,  dithcult 
breathing,  pains  in  the  chest  and  lungs,  catarrh,  neural^a, 
fever  and  soreness  and  swelling  in  the  abdomen.  On 
October  10,  1916,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined 
$25  and  costs. 

5085.  Misbranding  of  “Urol.” 

A  solution  of  volatile  oils  in  balsam  was  held  to  be  mis¬ 
branded  because  of  its  fraudulent  claims  as  a  remedy  for 
diseases  of  the  kidneys,  bladder  and  urethal  canal,  a 
for  acute  nephritis,  a  remedy  for  congestion  of  the  kid¬ 
neys,  chronic  urethritis  and  cystitis,  a  cure  for  gonorrhea 
and  cystitis.  On  January  12,  1917,  the  defendants  pled 
guilty  and  were  fined  $50. 

5086.  Adulteration  of  vinegar. 

Vinegar  to  which  dilute  acetic  acid  had  been  added  was 
held  to  be  adulterated.  On  July  29,  1916,  claimants  hav¬ 
ing  admitted  the  allegations,  the  article  was  ordered  re¬ 
leased  to  them  upon  payment  of  costs  and  a  $1,500  bond, 
conditioned  that  it  be  properly  relabeled. 

5087.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  creme  de  menthe 
essence. 

An  artificial  peppermint  flavor  for  use  in  the  preparation 
of  imitation  liquors,  containing  methyl  alcohol,  and  labeled 
“Creme  De  Menthe  Menta  Verde  *  *  not  corrected  by 
“Compound  *  *  *  Flavor”  and  “Artificially  *  *  *  Colored 
in  inconspicuous  type,  was  held  to  be  adulterated  and  mis¬ 
branded.  On  November  13,  1916,  the  defendants  pled 
guilty  and  were  fined  $5. 

5088.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  beans. 

Partially  decomposed  beans  containing  annatto,  a 
coloring  matter,  but  no  appreciable  amount  of  tomato 
sauce,  labeled  “Beans  with  Tomato  Sauce,  were  held  to 
be  adulterated  and  misbranded.  On  July  17,  1916,  the 
claimants  denied  the  allegations.  On  December  4,  1916, 
the  jury  gave  a  verdict  against  the  claimants,  they  having 
failed  to  appear.  On  December  4,  1916.  the  product  was 
ordered  destroyed,  costs  to  be  paid  by  claimants. 

5089.  Misbranding  of  “The  Boxenbaum  Discovery.” 

An  aqueous  solution  of  potassium  bromid  with  a  small 
amount  of  a  cathartic  drug  product,  was  held  to  be  mis¬ 
branded  because  of  its  fraudulent  clairns  as  a  marvelous 
and  speedy  remedy  for  the  cure  of  epilepsy,  convulsions 
and  spasms,  and  as  the  only  effective  remedy  for  epileptic 
fits.  On  July  10,  1916,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were 
fined  $10. 

5090.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  beans. 

Filthy  and  decomposed  beans  in  packages  which  con¬ 
tained  no  statement  of  the  weight  or  measure  of  the  con¬ 
tents  were  held  to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded.  On 
September  1,  1916,  claimants  having  admitted  the  allega¬ 
tions,  the  product  was  ordered  delivered  to  them  upon 
payment  of  costs  and  a  $1,000  bond,  conditioned  that  it  be 
properly  labeled  before  being  disposed  of. 

5091.  Adulteration  of  red  kidney  beans. 

Filthy  and  decomposed  cull  beans  were  held  to  be  adul¬ 
terated.  On  October  26,  1916,  no  claimant  having  ap¬ 
peared,  the  product  was  ordered  destroyed. 

5092.  Adulteration  of  pork  and  beans. 

Partially  decomposed  pork  and  beans  was  held  to  be 
adulterated.  On  November  11,  1916,  no  claimant  having 
appeared,  it  was  ordered  destroyed. 

5093.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  compovmd  vanilla. 

A  hydroalcoholic  solution  of  vanilla  and  coumarin  col¬ 
ored  with  caramel,  containing  little  or  no  vanilla,  and 
labeled  “Compound  Vanilla.”  as  though  it  were  concen¬ 
trated  or  had  added  strength,  was  held  to  be  adulterated 
and  misbranded.  On  November  8,  1916,  the  defendants 
pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $25. 

5094.  Adulteration  of  femet. 

An  article  to  which  methyl  alcohol,  a  poisonous  ingre¬ 
dient,  had  been  added,  was  held  to  be  adulterated.  On 
December  11,  1916,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were 
fined  $25. 

5095.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  pork  and  beans. 

Partially  decomposed  pork  and  beans  colored  with  an¬ 


natto,  with  no  tomato  sauce  present,  but  labeled  In  To¬ 
mato  Sauce,”  was  held  to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded. 
On  September  11,  1916,  it  was  ordered  delivered  to  claim¬ 
ants  upon  payment  of  costs  and  a  $1,000  bond. 

5096.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  vinegar. 

Vinegar  to  which  dilute  acetic  acid  had  been  added, 
labeled  “Apple  Cider  Vinegar,”  was  held  to  be  adulterated 
and  misbranded.  On  September  7,  1916,  claimants  having 
admitted  the  allegations,  it  was  ordered  delivered  to  them 
upon  payment  of  the  costs  and  a  $600  bond.  . 

5097.  Adulteration  of  canned  pork  and  beans. 

Partially  decomposed  pork  and  beans,  some  of  the  beans 
being  affected  by  anthracnose,  and  the  rest  being  bligh^d 
and  ground-rot  beans,  was  held  to  be  adulterated.  On 
July  5,  1916,  no  claimant  having  appeared,  it  was  ordered 
destroyed. 

5098.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  creme  de  apricot 
and  ferro-china  bitters. 

The  following  two  articles  were  held  to  be  adulterated 
and  misbranded:  an  artificially  colored  and  flavored  cordial 
of  domestic  origin  prepared  to  imitate  apricot  cordial,  la¬ 
beled  “Creme  de  Apricot,”  and  other  Italian  words,  the 
quantity  of  the  contents  not  being  plainly  marked  on  the 
outside  of  the  package;  a  hydroalcoholic  solution,  slightly 
bitter  in  taste,  acid  in  reaction,  and  colored  with  caramel, 
of  domestic  origin,  and  containing  only  mere  traces  ol 
iron  and  cinchona,  although  labeled  “Iron  Cinchona  Bit¬ 
ters”  and  other  words  in  Italian.  On  August  4,  1916,  the 
defendants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $200. 

5099.  Adulteration  of  pork  and  beans. 

Filthy  and  decomposed  pork  and  beans,  colored  with 
annatto,  was  held  to  be  adulterated.  On  March  6,  1917,  it 
was  ordered  destroyed,  the  costs  to  be  paid  by  the 
claimants. 

5100.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  “Hampton  Springs 
Water.” 

Filthy,  putrid  and  decomposed  water  was  held  to  be 
adulterated,  and  to  be  misbranded  because  of  the  fraudu¬ 
lent  nature  of  its  claims  as  a  treatment  for  indigestion, 
rheumatism,  dyspepsia,  stomach,  liver,  skin,  kidney  and 
bladder  troubles,  and  because  the  quantity  of  the  contents 
was  not  plainly  marked  on  the  outside  of  the  packages. 
On  January  4,  1917,  the  defendants  pled  not  guilty  and  on 
January  5,  1917,  a  jury  gave  a  verdict  of  guilty  of  adulter¬ 
ation  and  of  misbranding  under  the  second  head.  Defend¬ 
ants  were  fined  $100. 

5101.  Adulteration  of  beans. 

Colored  and  decomposed  beans  were  held  to  be  adul¬ 
terated.  On  February  15,  1917,  no  claimant  having  ap¬ 
peared,  they  were  ordered  destroyed. 

5102.  Adulteration  of  milk. 

Milk  to  which  water  had  been  added  was  held  to  be 
adulterated.  On  December  5,  1916,  the  defendants  pled 
guilty  and  were  fined  $25. 

5103.  Adulteration  of  pork  and  beans. 

Decomposed  pork  and  beans  was  held  to  be  adulterated. 
On  February  15,  1917,  no  claimant  having  appeared,  it  was 
ordered  destroyed. 

5104.  Adulteration  of  pork  and  beans  with  tomato  sauce. 

Partially  decomposed  pork  and  beans  with  tomato  sauce 
was  held  to  be  adulterated.  On  October  26,  1916,  it  was 
ordered  delivered  to  claimants  upon  payment  of  costs  and 
execution  of  a  $1,000  bond. 

5105.  Adulteration  of  pork  and  beans. 

.See  Judgment  5092.  Ordered  redelivered  to  claimants 
upon  payments  of  costs  and  execution  of  a  $1,000  bond. 

5106.  Adulteration  of  dried  fruit  (peaches). 

Partially  decomposed  and  filthy  dried  peaches  were  held 
to  be  adulterated.  On  July  17,  1916,  they  were  ordered 
destroyed. 

5107.  Misbranding  of  lithia  water. 

An  imitation  lithia  water,  labeled  “*  *  *  Lithia  Water,” 
was  held  to  be  misbranded.  On  November  20,  1916,  the 
defendants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $25. 

5108.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  cognac. 

An  imitation  cognac  brandy  consisting  largely  of  neutral 
spirits  of  domestic  origin,  labeled  “Cognac,”  not  corrected 
by  “Type”  in  inconspicuous  type,  and  other  words  in 
French,  was  held  to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded.  On 
November  6,  1916,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were 
fined  $20. 

5109.  Adulteration  of  tomato  pulp. 

Filthy  and  decomposed  tomato  pulp  was  held  to  be  adul¬ 
terated.  On  October  10,  1916,  the  defendants  pled  nolo 
contendere  and  were  fined  $10  and  costs. 
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OUR  BOYS  IN  KHAKI 

are  being  supplied  with 

DRYVENTOR  DEHYDRATED 

FOOD  PRODUCTS 

Because  our  Government  knows  the  remarkable  accom¬ 
plishments  of  dehydration  by  the  Dryventor  System.  A 
product  equal  or  superior  to  the  fresh  fruit  or  vegetable, 
from  which  it  is  made,  rendered  imperishable  by  the  removal 
of  its  free  water  content,  reduced,  in  bulk  from  40  to  60%, 
and  in  weight  from  60  to  90%. 

The  Dryventor  preserves  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables  in¬ 
definitely,  secures  the  grower,  the  merchant  and  the  con¬ 
sumer,  against  loss  by  decay,  and  reduces  the  costs  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  marketing. 

The  Dryventor  is  the  only  automatic  system  of  dehydration 
— developed  during  ten  years  of  constant  experimentation  in 
plants  built  for  actual  commercial  production. 

A  two  compartment  Dryventor,  with  its  complement  of  con¬ 
veying  and  preparation  machinery,  is  in  daily  operation  at 
our  Food  Laboratory  in  Chicago. 

We  are  designing  and  building  complete 

DRYVENTOR  PLANTS 

In  the  shortest  time  consistent  with  thoroughness 


BULLETIN  UPON  REQUEST 

DRYING  SYSTEMS,  Inc. 

322  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago,  111. 
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5110.  Misbranding  of  “Brazilian  Balm.’’ 

Misbranding'  was  held  because  of  the  fraudulent  nature 
of  the  claims  of  the  article  as  a  remedy  for  coughs,  colds, 
grippe,  croup,  hay  fever,  catarrh,  asthma,  and  a  preventive 
of  pneumonia,  or  a  cure  for  it  in  three  or  four  days.  On 
August  28,  1916,  the  article  was  ordered  delivered  to  claim¬ 
ants  upon  payment  of  costs  and  execution  of  a  $500^  bond. 

5111.  Misbranding  of  Tweed’s  brand  pure  malt  whisky. 
Misbranding  was  held  because  a  product  of  domestic 

origin  was  labeled  “*  *  *  Distilled  by  the  most  approved 
Canadian  Method  *  *  On  October  21,  1916,  the  defend¬ 
ants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $50. 

5112.  Adulteration  of  tomato  pulp. 

Partially  decomposed  tomato  pulp  was  held  to  be  adul¬ 
terated.  On  October  26,  1916,  no  claimant  having  ap¬ 
peared,  it  was  ordered  destroyed. 

5113.  Adulteration  of.  pork  and  beans. 

See  Judgment  5092. 

5114.  Adulteration  of  beans.  •  •  , 

Partially  filthy  and  decomposed  beans,  artificially  col¬ 
ored,  were  held  to  be  adulterated.  On  October  30,  1916, 
no  claimant  having  appeared,  they  were  ordered  destroyed. 

5115.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  pork  and  beans. 
Filthy  and  decomposed  pork  and  beans,  containing  a 

large  quantity  of  annatto,  an  artificial  coloring  matter,  the 
labels  not  truthfully  stating  the  nature  of  the  contents, 
was  held  to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded.  On  February 
5,  1917,  It  was  ordered  sold,  the  purchaser  to  give  a  $1,000 
bond,  conditioned  that  it  would  not  be  sold  or  transported 
in  interstate  commerce,  the  costs  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale. 

5116.  Adulteration  of  “Marco  Dairy  Feed.” 

An  article  purporting  to  consist  of  alfalfa  meal,  molasses 
and  hominy  feed  meal,  but  containing  added  cottonseed 
hulls,  was  held  to  be  adulterated.  On  February  23,  1917, 
it  was  ordered  released  to  claimants  upon  payment  of 
costs  and  execution  of  a  $250  bond. 

5117.  Adulteration  of  “Marco  Feed.” 

An  article  purporting  to  consist  of  alfalfa  meal,  molas¬ 
ses,  cracked  corn  and  oats,  but  containing  added  cotton¬ 
seed  hulls,  was  held  to  be  adulterated.  On  February  23, 
1917,  it  was  ordered  released  to  claimants  upon  payment  of 
costs  and  execution  of  a  $250  bond. 

5118.  Adulteration  of  “Marco  Dairy  Feed.” 

See  Judgment  5116. 

5119.  Adulteration  of  “Marco  Dairy  Feed.” 

See  Judgment  5116. 

5120.  Misbranding  of  “Tablets  Creavita.” 

Flat,  pink,  sugar-coated  tablets,  containing  essentially 
chromium  sulphate,  calcium  carbonate,  phenolphthalein, 
strychnine  and  starch,  brucine  being  indicated,  were  held 
to  be  misbranded  because  of  the  fraudulent  nature  of  their 
claims,  as:  a  remedy  for  nervousness,  nervous  debility, 
sexual  debility,  nervous  exhaustion;  and  effective  in  the 
treatment  of  the  peculiar  affections  of  women  and  all  ab¬ 
normal  cases  of  the  feminine  system  without  exception, 
including  irregularity  of  menstruation,  pains  caused  by  the 
relaxation  or  dislocation  of  the  uterus,  leucorrhea,  nervous 
hysteria,  pains  in  the  back  and  groin,  weight  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen  attributable  to  affections  of  the  uterus 
and  other  analogous  causes;  and  as  a  remedy  for  irregular 
and  painful  menstruation;  and  effective  for  giving  life  and 
vigor  to  the  genital  organs  of  woman,  thus  causing  all  her 
ailments  to  disappear  and  her  sufferings  to  cease.  On 
November  6,  1916,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  judg¬ 
ment  was  suspended. 

5121.  Adulteration  of  pork  and  beans. 

Decomposed  pork  and  beans  were  held  to  be  adulter¬ 
ated.  On  July  18,  1916,  it  was  ordered  released  to  claim¬ 
ants  upon  payment  of  costs  and  execution  of  a  $500  bond. 

5122.  Misbranding  of  “Old  Lady  Fulton’s  Comforting 
Pills.” 

Pills  composed  essentially  of  reduced  iron,  strychnine 
and  an  emodin-bearing  drug,  were  held  to  be  misbranded 
because  of  their  fraudulent  claims  on  the  labels  as:  effec¬ 
tive  for  purifying  the  blood,  and  a  cure  for  leucorrhea, 
amenorrhea,  irregularities  of  the  menstrual  period  of  wom¬ 
en,  exhaustion,  tuberculosis,  sterility,  headache,  dyspepsia, 
gastralgia,  ictericia,  scrofula,  swelling,  obesity,  tumors  on 
the  eyelids,  pimples,  poor  nutrition,  and  lack  of  appetite. 
On  November  8,  1916,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were 
fined  $10. 

5123.  Misbranding  of  “Elastic  Capsules.” 

Gelatin  capsules  containing  essentially  oil  of  cubeb  and 
balsam  of  copaiba  were  held  to  be  misbranded  because  of 
their  fraudulent  claims  on  the  labels  as  effective  for  the 


relief  and  cure  of  gonorrhea,  gleet,  and  all  discharges  re¬ 
sulting  from  an  inflamed  condition  of  the  urinary  passages. 
On  Setember  12,  1916,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  and 

were  fined  $25.’  ,  , 

5124.  Misbranding  of  “Victor  Injection,  Victor  Rem¬ 
edies  *  *  *  No.  19  Compound,”  and  “Victor  Remedies 
*  *  No.  6  Compound.” 

The  following  three  articles  were  held  to  be  misbranded: 
an  aqueous  solution  of  ichthyol,  claiming  on  its  labels  to 
be  the  all  surpassing  remedy  for  gonorrhea  and  gleet;  a 
product  consisting  essentially  of  milk  sugar  (lactose),  with 
0.22%  ash  found  and  synthetic  products,  arsenic  and  alka¬ 
loids  absent,  claiming  on  its  labels  to  be  a  remedy  for  soft 
and  hard  chancre  and  bubo,  and  effective  m  all  stages  of 
the  disease  to  promote  the  discharge  of  pus,  reduce  the 
induration,  and  hasten  the  healing  of  the  ulcers  and  bubo; 
a  product  consisting  essentially  of  milk  sugar  (lactose) 
with  a  minute  trace  of  arsenic,  with  0.12%  ash  found  and 
synthetic  products  and  alkaloids  absent,  claiming  on  its 
labels  to  be  the  great  remedy  for  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs 
or  consumption,  tuberculosis  of  the  larynx,  obsGnate 
coughs,  all  inveterate  affections  of  the  lungs,  larynx,  bron¬ 
chial  tubes  and  air  passages.  On  October  30,  1916,  a  jury 
gave  a  verdict  of  guilty  and  the  defendants  were  fined  $600. 

5125.  Misbranding  of  “Hemogenas  Pills.” 

Pills  composed  essentially  of  _  reduced  iron,  a  small 
amount  of  an  unidentified  alkaloid,  an  ernodin-bearing 
drug,  phosphorus  compounds,  with  rhubarb  indicated  and 
strychnine  absent,  were  held  to  be  misbranded  because  of 
the  fraudulent  nature  of  their  claims  on  the  labels  as 
effective  for  purifying  the  blood,  as  a  remedy  for  general 
debility,  in  consequence  of  exhaustion,  palpitations  of  the 
heart  headaches,  deafness,  noise  in  the  ears,  seasickness, 
failing  of  the  menstrual  period  of  women,  swellings,  poor 
nutrition  and  pimples.  November  8,  1916,  the  defend- 

ants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $10. 

5126  Misbranding  of  “Restorative  Tablets  Fountain  ot 

Health.’”  .  ,  ^  .. 

Sugar-coated  tablets,  colored  pink  on  the  outside,  con¬ 
taining  essentially  reduced  iron,  quinine,  strychnine,  and 
a  drug  containing  emodin,  were  held  to  be  misbranded 
because  of  the  fraudulent  nature  of  their  claims  on  the 
labels  as  an  infallible  cure  for  all  diseases  which  come 
from  impoverishment  of  the  blood,  such  as  chlorosis,  sex¬ 
ual  impotence,  seasickness,  headache,  bad  digestion,  lack 
of  appetite,  insomnia,  rheumatism,  suppression  of  the  men- 
strual  period  in  women,  swellings,  cutaneous  blotches,  pal- 
pitations  of  the  heart,  and  neurasthenia.  On  November  8, 
1916,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $10. 

5127.  Adulteration  of  pork  and  beans. 

See  Judgment  5121. 

5128.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  olive  oil. 

Olive  oil  to  which  had  been  added  25%  cottonseed  oil, 
of  domestic  origin,  labeled  “Olive  Oil,”  with  other  words 
in  Italian,  was  held  to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded.  On 
August  24.  1916,  it  was  ordered  delivered  to  claimants 
upon  payment  of  costs  and  execution  of  a  $900  bond,  con¬ 
ditioned  that  it  be  properly  relabeled. 

5129.  Adulteration  of  pork  and  beans. 

See  Judgment  5121.  “Good  and  sufficient  ’  bond. 

5130.  Misbranding  of  “Denn’s  Strong,  Sure,  Safe  and 
Snppdv  Stomach.  Liver.  Kidnev  and  Rheumatism 


Remedy.” 

A  product  consisting  of  8.2%  alcohol,  56.8%  solids, 
50  9%  sucrose,  a  trace  of  glycerin,  with  licorice  and  cas- 
cara  sagrada  indicated,  was  held  to  be  misbranded  because 
its  labels  bore  no  statement  of  the  quantity  or  proportion 
of  alcohol  and  because  of  the  fraudulent  nature  of  its 
claims  on  the  labels,  as:  effective  to  remove  all  headache 
and  dullness  caused  by  disordered  kidneys;  and  a  cure 
for  every  kind  of  liver,  kidney,  and  stomach  trouble,  and 
rheumatism;  a  cure  for  stomach  and  blood  diseases;  and 
effective  in  cleansing  the  blood  and  in  making  rich  and 
pure  blood.  On  August  18,  1916,  the  defendants  pled 
guilty  and  were  fined  $75  and  costs.  On  August  22,  1916, 
the  fine  was  reduced  to  $50. 

5131.  Misbranding  of  “Dr.  Navaun’s  Mexican  Lung  Balm” 
and  “Dr.  Navaun’s  Kidney  Tablets.” 

The  following  two  articles  were  held  to  be  misbranded 
because  of  the  fraudulent  nature  of  their  claims  on  the 
labels:  a  syrup  containing  vegetable  extractives  and  small 
quantities  of  chloroform  and  alcohol,  claiming  to  be  a 
remedy  for  croup,  bronchitis,  whooping  cough  and  lung 
complaint,  coughs,  colds,  hoarseness:  sugar-coated  tab¬ 
lets  containing  methylene  blue,  potassium  nitrate,  juniper, 
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Advertisements  in  these  pages 

are  seen  by  those  who  manufacture 
food  and  those  who  control  its  sale. 

The  leading  manufacturers  in  every  branch 
of  the  food  industry  read  THE  AMER¬ 
ICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL.  Not  infinite 

in  number,  to  be  sure  -there  never  can  be 
many  leaders — but  great  in  influence. 

Those  whose  official  duty  it  is  to  enforce 
the  many  food  laws  of  the  Nation  read  THE 

AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL.  Here, 

again,  the  number  is  not  great,  but  the  in¬ 
fluence  is  tremendous. 

Those  who  want  the  facts  about  the  food 
industry  doctors,  dietitians,  teachers,  lecturers, 
writers  and  women  actively  interested  in  food- 

read  THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOUR¬ 
NAL.  This  IS  the  element  which  has  per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  power  of  all  to  spread  the 
gospel  of  sanity  in  food  control. 

Is  this  of  interest  to  you? 

I 

The  American  Food  Journal 

1 5  South  Market  Street,  Chicago 
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and  a  large  amount  of  ash  which  was  chiefly  calcium  car¬ 
bonate,  claiming  to  be  a  specific  for  kidney  diseases,  a 
cure  for  backache,  weak  and  congested  kidneys,  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  bladder  a.nd  all  urinary  troubles,  dyspepsia, 
constipation,  asthma,  eczema,  headache,  rheumatism,  all 
skin  diseases,  and  insomnia,  and  labeled  “This  remedy  is 
a  vegetable  compound,”  although  it  consisted  m  part  ot 
mineral  substances.  On  August  29,  1916,  the  defendants 
pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $50. 

5132.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  vinegar. 

A  mixture  of  either  distilled  vinegar  or  dilute  acetic 
acid  and  apple  vinegar,  artificially  colored,  labeled  “Pure 
Apple  Cider  *  *  *  Vinegar”  or  “Apple  Vinegar  diluted  to 
4%  acid  strength,”  was  held  to  be  adulterated  and  rnis- 
branded.  On  December  4,  1916,  the  defendants  pled  guilty 
and  were  fined  $150  and  costs. 

5133.  Adulteration  of  beans. 

Partially  decomposed  and  filthy  beans  were  held  to  be 
adulterated.  On  June  29,  1916,  no  claipiant  having  ap¬ 
peared,  they  were  ordered  destroyed. 

5134.  Adulteration  and  mikbranding  of  pepper. 

Black  pepper  to  which  pepper  shells  had  been  added, 
labeled  “Strictly  Pure  Black  Pepper,”  was  held  to  be 
adulterated  and  misbranded.  On  October  27,  1916,  the 
defendants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $60. 

5135.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  pork  and  beans. 
Partially  decomposed  pork  and  beans,  labeled  “Select 

Quality,”  was  held  to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded.  On 
December  4,  1916,  no  appearance  being  made  at  the  trial 
by  the  libelee,  the  jury  was  directed  to  give  a  verdict  for 
the  Government.  On  December  5,  1916,  the  product  was 
ordered  destroyed,  the  costs,  amounting  to  $233.54,  to  be 
paid  by  claimants. 

5136.  Misbranding  of  “Dr.  Charles  De  Grath’s  Electric 
Oil  ‘King  of  Pain.’  ” 

An  article  consisting  essentially  of  fixed  saponifiable 
oil  or  oils,  turpentine,  oil  of  cinnamon,  ammonium  com¬ 
pounds,  0.139  gram  chloroform  per  100  cc.  or  4.5  minim.s 
per  fluid  ounce,  with  a  small  amount  of  mineral  oil  indi¬ 
cated,  was  held  to  be  misbranded  because  the  package 
bore  no  statement  of  the  quantity  of  proportion  of  the 
chloroform,  and  because  of  its  fraudulent  claims  on  the 
labels,  as:  a  safe  and  efficient  remedy  for  deafness,  paraly¬ 
sis,  headache,  sore  throat,  scrofula,  salt  rheum,  sprains, 
pains  and  aches,  generally;  a  specific  for  rheumatism,  neu¬ 
ralgia,  gout,  lumbago,  sciatica,  stiff  neck,  sore  joints,  pain 
in  the  back,  limbs,  sides  and  chest,  sprains,  bites  of  poi¬ 
sonous  reptiles,  inflamed  breasts,  and  sore  nipples,  and  a 
remedy  for  pains  accompanying  fevers  and  malignant  dis¬ 
eases,  cholera,  and  all  sorts  of  pains  and  inflammatory 
swellings.  On  November  6,  1916,  the  defendants  pled 
guilty  and  w'ere  fined  $20. 

5137.  Adulteration  of  tomato  ketchup. 

Partially  decomposed  tomato  ketchup  was  held  to  be 
adulterated.  On  August  2,  1916,  no  claimant  having  ap¬ 
peared,  it  w'as  ordered  destroyed. 

5138.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  “Marischino  Yo- 
chim  Freres  Liqueur  Cordiale.” 

An  imitation  maraschino,  artificially  flavored,  and  of 
domestic  origin,  labeled  “Maraschino”  and  “By  volume 
18  per  cent  alcohol,”  when  it  contained  26%  alcohol,  with 
other  words  in  French,  was  held  to  be  adulterated  and 
misbranded.  On  January  23,  1917,  the  defendants  pled 
guilty  and  were  fined  $25. 

5139.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  oats. 

Oats  to  which  water  had  been  added,  sold  as  No.  2 
white  oats,  was  held  to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded. 
On  October  2,  1916,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were 
fined  $300  and  costs. 

5140.  Adulteration  of  pork  and  beans. 

Filthy,  decomposed  and  putrid  pork  and  beans  was  held 
to  be  adulterated.  On  October  20,  1916,  no  claimant  hav¬ 
ing  appeared,  it  was  ordered  destroyed. 

5141.  Adulteration  of  pork  and  beans. 

See  Judgment  5140. 

5142.  Adulteration  of  beans. 

See  Judgment  5066.  No  claimant  having  appeared,  prod¬ 
uct  was  ordered  destroyed. 

5143.  Adulteration  of  beans. 

See  Judgment  5142. 

5144.  Adulteration  of  oats. 

Oats  to  which  barley  and  burnt  oats  had  been  added 
was  held  to  be  adulterated.  On  July  20,  1916,  claimants 
having  admdtted  the  allegations,  the  product  was  ordered 


delivered  to  them  upon  payment  of  costs  and  execution 
of  a  $1,000  bond,  conditioned  that  it  should  not  be  sold 
or  labeled  except  as  containing  at  least  137o  barley  and 
22%  bin-burnt  oats. 

5145.  Adulteration  of  olives. 

Partially  filthy,  decomposed  and  putrid  olives  were  held 
to  be  adulterated.  On  October  20,  1916,  no  claimant  hav¬ 
ing  appeared,  they  were  ordered  destroyed. 

5146.  Adulteration  of  olives. 

See  Judgment  5145. 

5147.  Adulteration  of  pork  and  beans. 

See  Judgment  5121. 

5148.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  so-called  purified 
wool  fat. 

Wool  fat  containing  50%  petroleum  products,  although 
labeled  as  “Lanum”  and  “Purified  Wool  Fat,’’  a  U.  S.  P. 
name,  and  with  no  statement  on  the  containers  of  its 
strength,  purity  or  quality,  was  held  to  be  adulterated  and 
misbranded.  On  July  20,  1916,  it  was  ordered  released  to 
claimants  upon  payment  of  costs  and  execution  of  a  $750 
bond,  conditioned  that  it  should  not  be  disposed  of  with¬ 
out  a  label  approved  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

5149.  Misbranding  of  “Stuart’s  Calcium  Wafer  Com¬ 
pound.” 

An  article  containing  strychnine  was  held  to  be  mis¬ 
branded  because  its  labels  represented  that  it  contained  no 
poisonous  substance,  and  because  of  the  fraudulent  nature 
of  its  claims  on  the  labels  as  effective  as  a  remedy  for 
various  diseases.  On  July  6,  1916,  no  claimant  having  ap¬ 
peared,  it  was  ordered  destroyed. 

5150.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  pork  and  beans. 

Partly  decomposed  pork  and  beans,  4.3%  short  weight 
from  the  statement  on  the  labels,  was  held  to  be  adulter¬ 
ated  and  misbranded.  On  October  20,  1916,  no  claimant 
having  appeared,  it  was  ordered  destroyed. 


Garden  in  Window. 

The  Thomas  grocery,  of  Lima,  Ohio,  is  planning  to  have, 
a  unique  window  display.  Almost  the  entire  front  window 
of  the  establishment  is  covered  with  about  6  inches  of  rich, 
black  dirt.  This  will  be  sectioned  off,  and  seeds  planted. 
Each  section  will  contain  a  different  vegetable.  Lettuce, 
radish  and  other  seeds  will  be  planted.  On  either  side  of 
the  window  a  running  vine  will  be  allowed  to  climb  over 
the  entire  back  of  the  large  display  space. 


STATEMENT  OF  THE  OWNERSHIP,  M  AN  AG  E  M  E  NT,_  Cl  R- 
CULATION.  ETC.,  REQUIRED  BY  THE  ACT  Ol- 
CONGRESS  OF  AUGUST  24,  1912, 

of  The  American  Food  Journal,  published  montnly  at  Chicago, 
Ill.,  for  April  1,  1918. 

State  of  Illinois,  County  of  Cook,  ss. — Before  me,  a  notary 
public  in  and  for  the  state  and  county  aforesaid  personally 
appeared  R.  G.  Gould,  who,  having  been  duly  sworn  according 
to  law,  deposes  and  says  that  he  is  the  Editor  and  Publisher 
of  The  American  Food  Journal  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  own¬ 
ership,  management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc., 
of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
caption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied  in 
section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on  the  re¬ 
verse  of  this  form,  to-wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher,  editor, 
managing  editor  and  business  manager  are : 

Publisher — R.  G.  Gould,  15  S.  Market  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Editor — R.  G.  Gould,  15  S.  Market  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (Give  names  and  addresses  of  in¬ 
dividual  owners,  or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name  and  the 
names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or  holding  1  per 
cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock)  :  A.  V.  Gould,  609 
Cherry  St.,  Winnetka,  Ill.  ;  R.  G.  Gould,  609  Cherry  St.,  Win- 
netka.  Ill.  ;  H.  F.  White,  The  Temple,  Chicago,  Ill. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees  and  other  se¬ 
curity  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  total 
amount  of  bonds,  mortgages  or  other  securities  are:  (If  there 
are  none,  so  state.)  None. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the  names  pf 
the  owners,  stockholders  and  security  holders,  if  any,  contain 
not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holders  as  they 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  but  also,  in  cases  where 
the  stockholder  or  security  holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the 
company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  narne 
of  the  person  or  corporation  for  Whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is 
given  ;  also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements 
embracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief,  as  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and  security 
holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as 

.  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that 
of  a  bona  fide  owner  ;  and  this  affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe 
that  any  other  person,  association,  or  corporation  has  any 
interest  direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  stock,  bonds  or  other  se- 

R.  G.  GOULD,  Publisher. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  27th  day  of  Mardh, 

H.  C.  DAWSON, 

(Seal.)  Notary  Public. 

(My  commission  expires  April  2,  1922.) 
curities  than  as  so  stated  by  him. 
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Butter  Standards 

Cereal  Beverages,  by  George  B.  Sippel 

Federal  Trade  Commission  Analyzes  the 
Canning  Industry 

Comparison  of  Retail  Food  Prices  as  of  June  1st 

Why  Save  Sugar?  By  Charles  Ryan  of  the  U.  S, 

Food  Administration 

Cereal  Products  Defined  by  U.  S.  Food 

Administration 


Colors  in  Food,  F.  I.  D.  175 


SALES  SIMPLICITY! 

The  se  lllng  of 

Fleischmann’s  Yeast 

is  so  easy  and  simple.  Nothing  to  cut,  weigh, 
measure,  or  wrap  up. 

And  the  yeast,  always  fresh  and  strong,  gives 
unfailing  satisfaction  to  your  customeis. 

The  Fleischmann  Co. 


Keep  Impurities  Out — Keep  Original  Goodness  ^ 


DIAMOND-F  Protective  Papers  are  made  to  pro¬ 
tect  your  products  from  air,  water,  grease 
anything-  in  fact  that  threatens  to  destroy  their  purity. 

Goods  well  wrapped  are  already  half  sold.  Customers 
appreciate  careful  packing.  They  realize 
same  care  that  is  given  to  their  wrapping  has  undoubt¬ 
edly  been  given  to  their  manufacture.  It’s  a  big  sell¬ 
ing  point. 

Ask  your  jobber  to  show  you  the  complete  line  of 
Diamond-F  Protective  Papers.  It  includes  Glassine, 

Greaseproof  (imitation  Parchment),  Vegetable  Parch- 
ment  and  Parchmoid.  Some  one  of  these  different 
brands  will  probably  just  fdl  the  requirements  of  your 
business.  Many  industries  all  over  the  United  States 
are  wrapping  their  products  exclusively  in  Diamond-F 
Protective  Papers. 

From  raw  material  to  finished  product  the  manufac¬ 
ture  is  under  the  careful  supervision  of  paper  experts. 

Pure  spring  water  only  is  used  in  making  Diamond-F 
Protective  Papers. 

Ask  your  jobber  about  Diamond-F  Protective  Papers. 

Or  write  direct  to  us. 

Diamond  State  Fibre  Co.,  Bridgeport,  Pa.  (Near  Phila.) 


A  Mark  of  Quality-- 
A  Sign  of  Service 
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Diet  Tests  of  Cottonseed  P'lour .  340 

Errors  in  Weight  of  Print  Butter . . '  y.  .  !  ’  !  '  335 

Pederal  Trade  Comrnission  Anah-zes  Canning  Industrie...  301 

Piber  Containers  Being  LIsed  Successfully .  .339 

Fish  Situation,  The . " . .  !  313 

P'ood  Control  Officials . .  ..  .  !!  292 

Food  Inspection  Decision,  No.  173 . 334 

PMod  Progress  in  Porto  Rico . !  T. !  !  ^  !  327 

Pood  Review:  Wheatless  Biscuit .  332 

Prance  Reduces  Bread  Consumption  One-third .  .340 

Hotel  Conservation  Wrinkles .  323 

Human  P'ood  Produced  by  Farm  Animals..... .  335 

Increased  Production  of  Food  Crops  in  Territories .  331 

Jam,  Jelly,  Preserve  and  Condiment  Packers  Organize _  316 

Maple  Sugar  Production  Brings  German  Rumors... 

Margarine,  British  Retail  Price  of . 3.50 

Milk  Testers  and  Dealers  Prosecuted  in  Illinois . 316 

Millers  Must  Not  Mix .  349 

National  Confectioners’  Convention . ’i’  315 

“Near-Beer’’  Illegal  in  Georgia .  .33(5 

“Near-Beer”  Included  in  Malting  Re.strictions .  336 

New  England  Poultry  Producers’  Exchange,  Plans  for...  318 

North  Dakota  Has  Commercial  P'eedingstuffs  Law .  329 

Notices  of  Judgment  L'nder  the  P'ood  and  Drugs  Act .  342 

Olive  Oil  Seized  in  Chicago .  318 

Peanut  Butter  Facts .  324 

Peanut  Meal  Hulls  Prohibited  in  Pennsylvania .  329 

Penalties  Under  P'ood  Control  Act .  310 

Pennsylvania  Standards  for  Eggs  and  Grains .  3u7 

Preserving  Vegetables  by  P'ermentation .  332 

Public  Plearings  on  Butter .  31(5 

"Read  Test”  Still  Legal  for  Teas .  333 

Recent  Patents  .  312 

Red  Cross  Pood  Awaiting  U.  S.  Prisoners  in  Germany.  .  .  300 

Regulation  of  the  Meat  Packing  Industry .  299 

Retail  Grocers  Convene . . .  315 

Retail  Prices  June  1,  1918 .  32(( 

Retail  Prices  to  Be  Limited .  299 

St.  Louis  Measure  Ordinance .  .322 

Standard  Containers  for  Fruits  and  Vegetal)les .  310 

Sugar  Allotments  80  Per  Cent  of  Last  Year's  Needs .  325 

Sugar  in  Enemy  Countries .  326 

Sugar,  Substitutes  for. . .  ;325 

Tests  That  Point  to  Tin  Saving .  329 

Pe.xas  Ice  Cream  Ordinance .  322 

Te.xas  Permits  Use  of  Saccharin .  300 

Typhoid  Infection  .from  Bottling  Plants .  312 

Vermont  P'ood  Administrator.... . .  .' .  ;331 

Wheat  Products,  Commercial  Stocks  of .  329 

\\_here  to  Get  Cereal  Flours .  324 

Save  Sugar?  by  Charles  Ryan .  308 

AJnfield,  Kans.,  Knows  How .  322 

Wisconsin  Cheesemakers  Want  Law  Phiforced .  337 

Uisconsin  Skim-Milk  Cheese  Law .  317 


The  Spread 
for  Bread 


Mr.  Dealer 

are  you  selling  ‘‘Swift’s 
Premium”  Oleomargarine  ? 

The  rising  cost  of  food  has  fur¬ 
ther  increased  the  popularity  of 
“Swift’s  Premium”  Oleomargarine. 

The  housewife  has  discovered 
in  it  a  pure,  wholesome  and  nutri¬ 
tious  product  containing  all  the 
essential  food  elements  and  one  that 
does  not  decrease  the  former  stand¬ 
ard  of  living. 

“Swift’s  Premium”  will  build  up 
for  you  a  good,  steady,  profitable 
trade. 

It  will  pay  you  to  take  out  a 
license  if  you  do  not  have  one. 

The  profit  on  three  30  lb.  cases 
will  practically  pay  for  the  license. 

Ask  our  Salesman  for  Particulars 


Swift  (^Company 


Food  Control  Officials. 


FEDERAL. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  Washington.  D.  C. 

David  Franklin  Houston,  Secretary. 

Carl  S.  Vrooman,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Clarence  Ousley,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Raymond  A.  Pearson,  Assistant  Secretary. 

William  M.  Williams,  Solicitor. 

Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

Carl  Lucas  Alsberg,  Chief  of  the  Bureau. 

W.  G.  Campbell,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau.  .  „  ,  , 

J.  S.  Abbott,  Chemist  in  Charge  of  State  Cooperative  rood  and 
Drug  Control.  ^ 

R.  E.  Doolittle,  Chief  of  the  Central  Inspection  District,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  c. 

R.  W,  Hilts,  Chief  of  the  Western  Inspection  District,  ban 
Francisco,  Cal.  .  .  , 

R  B.  Hart,  Chief  of  the  Eastern  Inspection  District,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

J.  R.  Moiiler,  Chief  of  the  Bureau. 

R.  P.  Steddom,  Chief  of  the  Inspection  Division. 

B.  H.  Rawl,  Chief  of  the  Dairy  Division. 

M.  Dorset,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Biochemistry. 


STATE. 

{Except  when  indicated  to  the  contrary  the  post  office  address 
of  each  official  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  administrative  head¬ 
quarters.  ) 

ALABAMA,  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Industries, 

Montgomery 

J.  A.  Wade,  Commissioner. 

J.  M.  Moore,  Food  and  Drug  Clerk. 

B.  B.  Ross,  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Richard  M.  Hobbie. 

State  Council  of  Defense, 

W.  B.  Henderson. 

ARIZONA,  Tucson 

Jane  H.  Rider.  Director  State  Laboratory. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Timothy  A.  Riordan.  1*  lagstaft 

State  Council  of  Defense,  Phoenix 

Dwight  B.  Heard,  Chairman. 

ARKANSAS,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Manufactures  and  Agriculture, 

Little  Rock 

John  H.  Page,  Commissioner. 

Dr.  William  F.  Manglesdorf,  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Hamp  Williams.  Hot  Springs 

State  Council  of  Defense, 

Wallace  Townsend,  Assistant  Director. 

CALIFORNIA,  State  Board  of  Health.  Berkeley 

Geo.  E.  Ebright,  M.  D.,  President,  San  Francisco. 

E.  J.  Lea,  Director,  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Drugs,  University  of 
C  ciWfo'r'ttxd 

August  F.  Glaive,  Assistant  to  the  Director. 

M.  E.  Jaffa,  Consulting  Nutrition  Expert,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Ralph  P.  Merritt.  Francisco 

State  Council  of  Defense,  Sacramento 

A.  H.  Naftzger,  Vice-Chairman. 

COLORADO,  Division  of  Food  and  Drugs,  Denver 

S.  R.  M’Kelvey  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner. 

J.  B.  Ekeley,  State  Chemist,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder. 
Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Thomas  B.  Stearns. 

War  Council, 

H.  W.  Cornell,  Director. 

CONNECTICUT,  Dairy  and  Food  Commission,  Hartford 

Thomas  Holt,  Commissioner. 

H.  O.  Daniels,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

John  Phillips  Street,  Chemist,  New  Haven. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Robert  Scoville. 

State  Council  of  Defense, 

R.  M.  Bissell,  Chairman. 


Dr.  Morris  A.  Pozen,  Chemist,  Health  Department, 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Clarence  R.  Wilson. 

District  Council  of  Defense, 

Wm.  H.  Baldwin,  Chairman. 

FLORIDA,  Department  of  Agriculture, 

W.  A.  McRae,  Commissioner. 

R.  E.  Rose,  tstate  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Braxton  Beacham. 

Florida  State  Council  of  Defense, 

P.  H.  Rolfe,  Chairman. 

GEORGIA,  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 

J.  J.  Brown,  Commissioner. 

P.  A.  Methvin,  Chief  Food  Inspector. 

W.  C.  Dumas,  State  Chemist. 

'=’ederal  Food  Administrator, 

Dr.  Andrew  M.  Soule. 

State  Council  of  Defense, 

Hugh  M.  Dorsey,  Chairman. 

IDAHO,  Dairy,  Food  and  Sanitary  Inspection  DepartmenL 

BolS6 

John  K.  White,  State  Dairy,  Food  and  Sanitary  Inspector. 
Edward  Rhodenbaugh,  State  Chemist. 

Dr.  Edward  T.  Biwer,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health. 
Federal  Food  Administrator, 

R.  F.  Bichnell. 

State  Defense  Council  for  Idaho,  Wallace 

Harry  L.  Day,  Chairman. 

ILLINOIS,  Division  of  Foods  and  Dairies,  Chicago 

John  B.  Newman,  Superintendent  of  Foods  and  Dairies. 

J.  L.  McLaughlin,  Assistant  Superintendent. 

State  Food  Standard  Commission. 

Walter  S.  Haines,  M.  D. 

Thos.  P.  Sullivan. 

John  B.  Newman. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Harry  A.  Wheeler. 

State  Council  of  Defense, 

Samuel  Insull,  Chairman. 

INDIANA,  State  Board  of  Health,  Indlanax^nUa 

H.  E.  Barnard,  State  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner. 

H.  E.  Bishop,  Food  Chemist. 

Wm.  D.  McAbee,  Drug  Chemist. 

John  C.  Diggs,  Water  Chemist. 

I.  L.  Miller,  Assistant  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Dr.  Harry  E.  Barnard. 

State  Council  of  Defense, 

Will  H.  Hays,  Chairman. 

IOWA,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission,  Des  Moines 

W.  B.  Barney,  Commissioner. 

Paul  W.  Crowley,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

E.  L.  Redfern,  State  Chemist  and  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Meas¬ 

ures. 

Federal  Food  Administrator,  „  . 

J.  F.  Deems.  Burlington 

Iowa  Council  of  Defense, 

H.  J.  Metcalf,  Secretary. 

KANSAS,  State  Board  of  Health,  Division  of  Foods  and  Drugs, 

Topeka 

S.  J.  Crumbine,  M.  D.,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health  and 
Chief  Food  and  Drug  Inspector.  , 

F.  E.  Rowland,  Assistant  Chief  Food  and  Drug  Inspector  Un 

charge  of  Division).  . 

E.  H.  S.  Bailey,  Ph.  D.,  K.  U.,  Director  of  the  University  Food 
Laboratory,  Lawrence.  ^ 

L.  E.  Sayre,  M.  S.,  K.  U.,  Director  of  the  University  Drug 
Laboratory,  Lawrence. 

J.  T.  Willard,  D.  Sc.,  Director  of  the  Agricultural  College 

Laboratory,  Ma.nhattan. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Walter  P.  Innes.  ^  icnita 

Kansas  Council  of  Defense,  Manhattan 

Dr.  H.  j.  Waters,  Chairman. 

KENTUCKY,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Food  and  Drug 
Department,  Lexington 

J.  O.  La  Bach,  Head  of  Department  and  Chief  Chemist. 

W.  R.  PiNNELL,  Bacteriologist. 

Linwood  a.  Brown,  Drug  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator,  . 

Fred  M.  Sackett.  Louisville 

Kentucky  State  Council  of  Defense,  .  Frankfort 

Edward  W.  Hines,  Chairman. 


Tallahassee 

Orlando 

Gainesville 

Atlanta 

Athens 


DELAWARE,  State  Board  of  Health,  Wilmington 

Wm.  P.  Orr,  M.  D.,  President,  Lewes. 

A.  E.  Frantz,  M.  D.,  Secretary  and  Executive  Officer. 

H.  J.  Watson,  Chemist  and  Bacteriologist,  Newark. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Edmund  Mitchell. 

Delaware  Defense  Council, 

Thomas  W.  Miller,  Secretary. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA,  Health  Department,  Washington 

Dr.  Wm.  C.  Woodward,  Health  Officer,  Health  Department. 

Dr.  Wm.  C.  Fowler,  Assistant  Health  Officer,  Health  Depart- 

Ty\f€Ti  t 

Dr.  j.  j.  Kinyoun,  Bacteriologist,  Health  Department. 

Dr.  Reid  R.  Ashworth,  Chief  Food  Inspector,  Health  Depart¬ 
ment. 


LOUISIANA,  State  Board  of  Health,  New  Orleans 

Dr.  Oscar  Dowling,  ex-Officio  Food  Commissioner. 

Cassius  L.  Clay,  State  Analyst. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

John  M.  Parker. 

State  Council  of  Defense,  Baton  Rouge 

Governor  R.  G.  Pleasant. 

MAINE,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Augusta 

John  A.  Roberts,  Commissioner. 

A.  M.  G.  Soule,  Chief  Deputy. 

James  M.  Bartlett,  Chemist,  Orono. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Dr.  Leon  S.  Merrill. 

Committee  on  Public  Safety,  Bath 

Paul  Nixon,  Assistant  Executive  Secretary. 
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Baltimore 


5'  ®l.anck.  State  Food  and<  Dritg  Commissioner. 

Dr.  Wm.  Royal  Stokes,  State  Bacteriologist. 

Dr.  Wyatt  W.  Randall,  Chief  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Edwin  G.  Baetjer. 

Maryland  Council  of  Defense, 

General  Carl  R.  Gray,  Chairman. 

MASSACHUSETTS,  State  Department  of  Health,  Boston 

Allan  J.  McLaughlin,  M.  D.,  Commissioner  of  Health. 
HERMAN  C.  Lythgoe,  Director  of  Division,  of  Food  and  Drua 
Inspection,  and  Analyst.  ,  /  :,r  . 

Federal  Food  Administrator,  "i,‘.  r",.‘ 

Henry  B.  Endicott.  .  ,,v  ■.  .  ,  .  .  . 

Committee  on  Public  Safety,  ''  ' 

Henry  B.  Endicott. 

MICHIGAN,  Food  and  Drug  Department,  Lansing 

Fre!d  L.  Woodworth,  Commissioner. 

Bu^on  P.  Browne,  Deputy  Commissioner,  Detroit. 

A.  R.  Todd,  Analytical  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

George  A.  Prescott.  Tawa^!  Citv 

War  Preparedness  Board,  ^ 

Major  Roy  C.  Vanderoock,  Secretary. 

MINNESOTA,  Dairy  and  Food  Department,  St.  Paul 

James  Sorenson,  Commissioner. 

A.  D.  Sibbald.  Assistant  Commissioner. 

Julius  Hortvet,  Chemist. 

H.  D.  Meyer,  Secretary. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

A.  D.  Wilson. 

Minnesota  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 

John  S.  Pardee,  Secretary. 

MISSISSIPPI,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Department 

of  Chemistry,  Agricultural  College 

W.  F.  Hand,  State  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

P.  M.  Harding.  Vicksburg 

State  Councii  of  Defense,  Jackson 

Theodore  G.  Bilbe,  Chairman. 


St.  Louis 


Columbia 

Columbia 

Helena 


Bozeman 


MISSOURI,  Food  and  Drug  Department, 

Dr.  E.  L.  Barnhouse,  Commissioner. 

Robt.  E.  L.  Marrs,  Deputy  Commissioner,  Carthage 
H.  E.  Wiedemann,  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Frederick  B.  Mumford. 

Missouri  Council  of  Defense, 

P.  B.  Mumford,  Chairman. 

MONTANA,  Department  of  Public  Health, 

W.  F.  Cogswell,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

H.  M.  Shea,  Director  of  Foods  and  Drugs. 

W.  M.  CoBLEiGH,  Chemist,  Bozeman. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Prof.  Alfred  Atkinson. 

State  Council  of  Defense, 

C.  D.  Greenfield,  Secretary. 

NEBRASKA,  Food,  Drug,  Dairy  and  Oil  Commission,  Lincoln 
Otto  Murschel,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Gurdon  W.  Wattles.  Omaha 

Nebraska  State  Council  of  Defense, 

Robert  M.  Joyce,  Chairman. 

NEVADA,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Food  and  Drug 

Control  Department,  Reno 

H.  B.  Bulmer.  Acting  Commissioner. 

M.  B.  Kennedy,  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

H.  A.  Lemmon. 

Committee  on  Public  Safety,  Carson  City 

Emmet  D.  Boyle,  Chairman. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  State  Board  of  Health,  Concord 

Irving  A.  Watson,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

Chas.  D.  Howard,  B.  S.,  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Huntley  N.  Spaulding. 

Committee  on  Public  Safety, 

John  B.  Jameson.  Chairman. 

NEW  JERSEY,  State  Department  of  Health,  Trenton 

Dr.  J.  C.  Price,  Director,  Branchville. 

B.  Fitz-Randolph,  Assistant  Director. 

W.  W.  Scofield,  Jr.,  Chief  Insiiector  in  Charge,  Bureau  of  Food 
and  Drugs. 

Federal  Food  Administrator,  Plainfield 

William  S.  Tyler. 

New  Jersey  Committee  on  Public  Safety, 

Thomas  L.  Raymond,  Chairman. 


Albany 
New  York  City 


NEW  YORK,  State  Food  Commission, 

John  Mitchell,  President. 

Federal  Food  Board, 

John  Mitchell,  Chairman. 

Arthur  Williams,  Federal  Food  Administrator 

.  fo''  New  York  City 

lharles  E.  Treman,  Fedei'al  Food  Administrator 

for  New  York  State 

Council  of  Farms  and  Markets,  New  York  City 

lharles  a.  Wilson,  Commissioner,  Division  of  Agriculture, 

Dr.  Eugene  H.  Porter,  Commissioner,  Division  of  Foods"^and 
Markets,  Albany 


A  Lej 


i©3ni 


Im  NiutritioEii 

Compare  the  oat — the  greatest  of  grain 
foods — with  foods  shown  above  costing 
many  times  more.  In  calories — the  unit  of 
nutrition — the  figures  are  as  follows : 


Calories  per  Pound 

Quaker  Oats  .  .  1810  Young  Chicken 
Round  Steak  .  .  895  Eggs . 


505 

720 


Then  compare  the  cost.  For  the  same 
nutrition,  meats  and  eg'gs,  at  this  writing, 
average  some  7  or  8  times  the  cost  of 
Quaker  Oats. 

A  week  of  breakfasts  on  Quaker  Oats 
costs  about  the  same  as  one  meat  break¬ 
fast.  And  note  what  Quaker  Oats  supplies — 

Twice  the  energy  units  of  round 
steak.  Ten  times  the  lime,  three 
times  the  phosphorus,  and  one- 
fifth  more  iron. 

You  get  the  ideal  food  for  growth.  You 
get  the  best-balanced  food  in  existence.  You 
get  every  needed  element  in  just  the  right 
proportion.  And  you  get  exquisite  flavor 

Make  Quaker  Oats  the  entire  breakfast. 
Then  mix  it  with  your  flour  foods.  The 
more  you  use  the  more  you  save,  and  the 
better  folks  are  fed. 

Quaaker  Oafts 

13c  and  32c  Per  Package 

Except  in  Far  West  and  South 
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NUCOA 


“  'rrricoA  nut"" 

CMUHNtO  rOB  TABLE  USE 

Fr«e  from  Animal  Fats 

OLEOMARGARINE 

^  .fy  J  Nucoa  Buttejv  Company  g, 

111 

!s 

V4«.  aWAVATS  -VV\\S  V»WOO\lC'T 

o\-Y.O\AIL.V«i(LW\\*E.-VO  yOa 

\\r^  a  •  ■■■  - 

MADE  OF  NUTS  AND  MILK 
FREE  FROM  ANIMAL  FATS 

This  product  is  taxed  and  regulated 
the  same  as  animal  oleomarga,rine. 
We  oppose  the  former  and  positively 
favor  the  latter.  We  want  this  product 
sold  on  its  merits  for  just  exactly  what  it 
is.  We  refuse  to  sell  moonshiners.  This 
product  is  sold  only  in  one,  two  and  five 
pound  cartons.  Our  business  has  grown 
rapidly  on  new,  progressive  lines. 

The  Nucoa  Butter  Company 

CHURNERS 

Sales  Department,  2283  Woolworth  Building,  New  York 


"THERE 

A  r’  A  MI  IMC 


IS 


CLEANLINESS,  HEALTH 
INSURANCE,  ECONOMY 
AND  CONVENIENCE  IN 


Our 


PET 


BRAND 


Evaporated 

Milk 


The  Standard  of  the  World 

Wins  and  Holds  Trade  on 
account  of  its  Superior  Quality 


PREPARED  BY 

Helvetia  Milk  Condensing  Co. 

HIGHLAND,  ILLINOIS 

ORIGINATORS  OF  EVAPORATED  MILK 


NORTH  CAROLINA,  Department  of  Agriculture, 

W.  A.  Graham,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

W.  M.  Allen,  State  Food  and  Oil  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Henry  A.  Page. 

North  Carolina  Council  of  Defense, 

W.  S.  Wilson,  Secretary. 


Raleigh 


Aberdeen 


NORTH 


DAKOTA,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 

Agricultural  College 


H.  F.  Ladd,  Commissioner  and  State  Che^nist. 
Robert  Hulburt,  Bacteriologist. 

Roe  E.  Remington,  Food  Chemist. 

W.  F.  SuDRO,  Drug  Chemist. 

Matty  Jongbward,  Drug  Chemist. 

C.  P.  Guthrie,  Beverage  Chemist. 

Louis  Jackson',  Paint  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

E.  F.  Ladd. 

State  Council  of  Defense, 

Dr.  V.  H.  Stickney,  Chairman. 


Fargo 

Bismarck 


OHIO,  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Ohio,  Dairy  and 

Thomas  C.  Gault,  Chief  in  Charge. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Fred  C.  Croxton. 

Ohio  Branch  Council  of  National  Defense, 

Howell  Wright,  Executive  Secretary. 


OKLAHOMA,  Department  of  Public  Health,  Oklahoma  City 

Dr.  J.  W.  Duke.  Commissioner  of  Health  and  Food  and  Drugs, 
Dr.  H.  V.  L.  Sapper,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

R.  E.  Andrews,  State  Chemist. 

G.  K.  Dixon,  B act eiriolo gist. 

Rhea  Campbell,  Assistant  Bacteriologist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator,  Oklahoma  City 

C.  B.  Ames. 

State  Council  of  Defense, 

J.  M.  Aydelotte,  Chairman. 


OREGON,  Dairy  and  Food  Commission, 
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Butter  Standards, 

As  announced  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  the  time  has 
arrived  when  there  is  to  be  a  Federal  attempt  to  stand- 
arcize  and  define  butter.  This  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  all  of  us.  Edible  fats  constitute  one  of 
the  most  important  and  most  expensive  elements  in  our 
diet ;  also,  the  commercial  butter  industry  is  one  of  the 
largest^  and  most  important  in  the  country.  Present 
indications  are  to  the  effect  that  the  Federal  hearing 
announced  for  June  24th  will  be  attended  by  the  prom¬ 
inent  commercial  butter  manufacturers  and  no  doubt 
their  opinions  will  have  great  weight  with  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Definitions  and  Standards.  This  com¬ 
mittee  consists  of  nine  representatives,  three  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  three  from  the  Association 
of  American  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Officials,  and  three 
from  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists. 

In  the  opinion  of  this  Journal,  it  is  eminently 
proper  that  a  committee  of  this  sort  should  seek  all 
possible  information  from  the  trade,  and  this  Journal 
IS  also  favorably  disposed  toward  the  standardization 
of  butter,  in  connection  with  all  other  foodstuffs.  Cer¬ 
tain  aspects  of  the  situation,  however,  give  rise  to  the 
fear  that  this  hearing  may  not  develop  facts  which  are 
of  Utal  interest  to  both  the  consumer  and  the  producer 
of  high  grade  butter.  Unfortunately  there  is  now 
being  waged  by  various  elements  in  the  edible  fats 
_  ranch  of  the  food  industry  a  lively  warfare  having 
Its  origin  in  the  long  standing  disinclination  of  all  but¬ 
ter  manufacturers  to  compete  with  oleomargarine,  and 
of  some  butter  manufacturers  (the  dairymen)  to  work 
in  harmony  with  other  butter  manufacturers  (the 
creamery  men). 

That  the  oleomargarine  issue  is  still  ,  alive  is  amply 
proven  by  the  brief  filed  with  the  Joint  Committee  and 


vvritten  by  Professor  George  L.  McKay,  secretary  of 
the  American  Association  of  Creamery  and  Butter 
Manufacturers.  Of  this,  two  pages  are  taken  up  with 
a  discussion  of  the  profits  of  oleomargarine  manufac¬ 
turers,  two  pages  to  an  explanation  of  the  composition 
of  oleomargarine  and  a  protest  against  the  use  of  but¬ 
ter  as  an  ingredient  thereof,  and  a  page  to  an  attack 
upon  the  product  of  a  manufacturer  of  oleomargarine 
who  IS  also  a  manufacturer  of  butter.  The  remainder 
IS  largely  a  glorification  of  butter  and  a  deification  of 
the  dairy  cow.  The  climax  is  a  dissertation  on  vita- 
mines  in  milk  and  its  products. 

Speaking  for  the  commercial  butter  manufacturers 
Secretary  McKay  would  seem  to  assume  that  those 
kno^m  as  “centralizers,”  those  who  neutralize  exces¬ 
sively  sour  cream  by  the  use  of  lime,  those  who  in 
various,  artful  ways  so  manipulate  their  product  as  to 
incorporate  the  maximum  amount  of  water  possible 
should  be  allowed  to  use  the  name  “butter”  with  but 
few  if  any  restrictions.  If  their  brief  is  indicative  of 
the  attitude  of  mind  of  the  commercial  butter  manu¬ 
facturers,  the  query  naturally  arises  in  one's  mind  as  to 
whether  that  Association  is  anxious  to  see  butter 
standardized  “up”  or  “down.”  Would  they  improve 
the  product  for  the  benefit  of  the  consumer  and  the 
industry  m  general  or  would  they  be  willing  to  sacri¬ 
fice  all  hopes  of  improvement  in  order  to  maintain  the 
present  status? 

In  anticipation  of  the  coming  hearing,  the  Joint 
Committee,  on  May  3d,  sent  to  manufacturers  of  but- 
^51"  ^  questionnaire  which  called  for  specific  and  con¬ 
fidential  replies  to  the  following  questions : 

I.  What  should  a  standard  for  butter  include _ 

milk  fat  only:  or  milk  fat  and  water  only;  or  milk  fat 
water  and  salt  only  ;  or  milk  fat,  water,  salt  and  casein  ? 
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What  should  be  the  limit  of  each  in  butter? 

2.  What  is  creamery  butter? 

3.  What  is  dairy  butter? 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  no  opinion  is  asked  as 
to  neutralization ;  no  mention  is  made  of  whether  the 
butter  is  manufactured  from  good  or  bad  cream;  there 
is  no  word  of  pasteurization;  no  word  as  to  the  use  of 
“starters’’ ;  no  reference  to  water  so  incorporated  dur¬ 
ing  the  churning  process  that  the  finished  product  shall 
be  as  close  as  possible  to  the  16  per  cent  dead  line ;  no 
suggestion  made  as  to  possible  standards  which  could 
be  used  to  distinguish  between  butters  of  different  and 
varied  quality  and  origin.  Butter  is  one  of  the  few  im¬ 
portant  food  products  which  the  American  public  eats 
in  a  raw  state.  For  that  reason  the  mattei  of  possible 
danger  due  to  bacterial  contamination  is_  highly  im¬ 
portant.  Is  the  omission  from  the  committee’s  ques¬ 
tionnaire  of  any  reference  to  pasteurization  signifi¬ 
cant?  The  committee  is  fully  posted  as  to  the  rapidly 
growing  practice  of  neutralizing  excessively  acid  cream 
by  the  use  of  lime.  What  significance,  if  any,  should 
be  attached  to  the  fact  that  the  questionnaire  says 
nothing  as  to  the  presence  in  butter- of  added  alkali? 

It  should  be  understood  that  in  the  case  of  butter, 
unlike  many  other  food  products,  the  lawmakers  have 
already  spoken  specifically  as  to  certain  points,  notably 
the  use  of  alkali,  and  the  use  of  methods  of  manufac¬ 
ture  which  by  manipulation  cause  the  absorption  of 
abnormal  quantities  of  water.  In  regard  to  the  second 
point  the  courts  have  maintained  that  the  point  at 
issue  is  the  abnor^nality  of  the  moisture  content  rather 
than  its  extent.  Under  a  strict  reading  of  the  present 
law  butter  which  would  nomrally  run  12  per  cent 
moisture  is  adulterated  if  only  sufficient^  water  is  added 
to  bring  it  up  to  13  per  cent  moisture  just  as  truly  as 
butter  which  would  normally  run  13  per  cent  is  adul¬ 
terated  when  sufficient  water  is  added  to  bring  it  to 
the  present-day  popular  figure  of  15.975  per  cent  mois¬ 
ture.  Centralizers,  as  a  class,  are  prone  to  regard  the 
present  laws  pretty  much  as  dead  letters.  In  recogniz¬ 
ing,  as  this  magazine  does,  the  economic  value  of  the 
modern  centralizers,  we  must  also  admit  that  they  have 
for  many  years  been  operating,  and  safely,  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  they  are  immune  to  legal  attack.  The 
mere  fact  that  butter  is  the  only  food  product  in  which 
artificial  coloration  need  not  be  disclosed  on  the  label 
is  indicative  of  their  power  in  legislative  circles.  The 
Joint  Committee,  however,  undoubtedly  have  no  desire 
to  ignore  Federal  statutes,  nor  could  they  if  they  so 
wished.  So  far  as  this  Journal  knows,  no  attempt 
has  been  made  to  secure  from  either  the  solicitor  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  or  from  the  attorney 
general  a  legal  opinion  as  to  how  far  it  is  safe  to  go  in 
attenrpting  to  define  butter.  There  may  be  nothing  of 
significance  in  this  fact,  but  it  arouses  one’s  curiosity. 
The  Federal  laws  of  1886  and  1902  are  clear  and 
specific.  They  define  the  product  minutely  and  limit 
its  manufacture  closely.  These  laws  are,  of  course, 
part  of  the  records  of  the  committee  and  the  committee 
probably  has  in  mind  making  provision  for  the  proper 
labeling  of  products  which  are  commercially  known  as 
butter,  but  which,  without  doubt,  are  illegal.  It  would 
seem  that  the  manufacturers  of  sweet  cream  butter 
should  at  this  crucial  time  see  to  it  that  the  committee 
give  them  protection  under  the  law,  or  at  least  that  it 
does  not,  by  ignoring  the  law’s  limitations  destroy  their 
industry,  which  stands  at  the  apex  of  the  entire  butter 
making  industry. 

It  is  unforunate  that  the  brief  filed  by  the  American 


Association  of  Creamery  and  Butter  Manufacturers  is 
not  more  constructive  in  its  nature.  That  Association 
could,  if  it  would,  extend  considerable  assistance  to 
both  the  producer  and  the  consumer  of  the  finer  grades 
of  butter,  and  instead  of  ignoring  the  law,  could  call 
for  modifications  which  would  work  to  the  benefit  of 
all  parties  concerned.  Butter  is  of  interest  from  vari¬ 
ous  points  of  view.  To  some  consumers  it  is  an 
aesthetic  product,  its  delicate  flavor  and  appetizing 
qualities  being  most  of  interest;  to  others  it  is  a  source 
of  fat  in  a  diet ;  to  others  merely  a  lubricant  for  other 
foods.  On  the  present  market  it  is  by  no  means  safe 
to  assume  that  the  highest  priced  butter  is  the  same  as 
that  which  discriminating  critics  regard  as  the  best  but¬ 
ter.  In  fact,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  best  butter  manu¬ 
factured  today  is  not  available  to  the  general  consumer, 
no  matter  how  willing  and  able  he  may  be^  to  pay  for 
it.  Any  laxity  in  regard  to  standards  arising  either 
from  self-interest  or  from  a  desire  to  simplify  what  is 
admittedly  a  complex  situation  should  be^  opposed 
strenuously  by  all  who  are  interested  in  this  important 
food  product. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  of  interest  to  compare 
the  analytical  constants  of  the  several  types  of  table 
fats  now  on  the  American  market.  The  figures  follow : 
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In  view  of  the  foregoing,  one  is  inclined  to  smile 
when  reading  Professor  McRay  s  statement  that  ^  it 
would  be  unfair  to  butter  to  allow  in  oleomargarine 
more  water  or  less  fat  than  in  butter. 

In  its  report  of  official  inspections,  published  Jan- 
uarv  1918,  the  Maine  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
states  that  by  virtile,  of  extended  investigations  _  of 
Maine  butter,  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing 
data  for  the  forthcoming  federal  attempt  at  standard¬ 
ization,  it  has  become  convinced  that  “as  a  whole  dairy 
butters  are  much  more  thoroughly  worked  than  are 
creamery  butters.  Dairy  butters  mostly  carry  from  9 
to  13  per  cent  of  water  and  creamery  butters  carry 
about  5  per  cent  more  water  on  the  average.  Some 
of  the  larger  dairies  are  apparently  quite  skillful  in 
the  adulteration  of  butter  by  leaving  a  large  amount  of 
water  in  the  finished  product.”  _  The  report  then  men¬ 
tions  one  brand  of  butter  which,  thanks  to  a  com¬ 
bination  of  water  adulteration  and  short  weight,  ran 
Q.2  ounces  of  butter  fat  to  the  “pound. 


iConnecticut  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin  201. 

'^^Food^’Products,  Henry  U.  Sherman,  The  Macmillaii  Co.,  1917. 

sFacts  About  Butter,  Amer.  Assn.  Creamery  Butter  Mnfrs.. 
Bulletin  12,  February,  1918. 


Bateson  Now  Food  Commissioner  of  Buffalo. 

Stephen  W.  Bateson,  who  has  been  acting  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Food  and  Drugs  of  the  Department  of 
Health  of  the  City  of  Buffalo  since  January  i6th,  1915, 
was,  on  May  22nd,  1918,  appointed  permanently,  by 
the  City  Council,  on  recommendation  of  Hon.  George 
S.  Buck,  Mayor,  to  the  position,  the  title  of  which 
has  been  changed  to  Superintendent,  Bureau  of  Food 
Inspection. 
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Baking  Powder  Ruling  in  Canada. 

A  new  ruling  has  been  issued  by  the  Canadian  Gov^ 
ernment  regarding  the  standard  for  baking  powder  and 
the  manner  of  its  labeling.  In  general  terms  it  is  pro¬ 
hibited  to  use  acid  materials  that  are  injurious  to 
health  or  that  result  in  harmful  compounds  from  inter¬ 
action  with  bicarbonate  of  soda.  The  name  of  the  acid 
material  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  baking  pow¬ 
der  must  appear  on  the  label  of  every  brand,  and  where 
two  or  more  names  are  available,  the  name  most  gen¬ 
erally  understood  by  the  public  shall  be  used.  Com¬ 
pounds  containing  sulphate  of  aluminum  in  the  form 
of  a  double  salt  with  an  alkali  sulphate  must  be  desig¬ 
nated  as  alums,  and  should  be  distinguished  as  potas¬ 
sium  alum,  sodium  alum,  or  ammonium  alum,  as  the 
case  may  be. 

The  order  also  requires  that  baking  powder  be 
capable  of  yielding  lo  per  cent  of  its  weight  of  carbon 
dioxide.  Previous  regulations  adopted  in  1912  prohibit 
the  presence  of  arsenic  (As.O,.)  in  baking  powder  in 
excess  of  2  parts  per  million. 


Regulation  of  the  Meat  Packing  Industry. 

President  \^  ilson  has  approved  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  the  committee  which  he  appointed  to  report 
upon  the  policies  to  be  pursued  by  the  Government 
with  regard  to  the  meat  and  packing  industry.  The 
mattei  was  raised  by  a  letter  from  ]\Ir.  Hoover  to  the 
President  on  March  26.  The  committee  making  the 
report  consisted  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Houston. 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wilson,  Chairman  of  the  Tariff 
Commission  Dr.  Taussig,  Commissioner  Fort  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  Food  Administrator 
Hoover.  On  May  27,  1918,  the  committee  made  the 
following  report : 

Having  examined  the  suggestions  of  the  Sub-Committee, 
we  make  the  following  recommendations  to  the  President  with 
regard  to  meat  policies: 

REGULATION. 

1.  We  recommend  the  continuation  of  regulation  of  the 
meat  packing  industry  by  the  hood  Administration  and  do 
»ot  favor  governmental  operation  of  the  industry  unless  it 
should  be  found  impossible  to  enforce  regulatory  measures. 

“•  ffhe  auditing  of  the  packers’  bi-monthlv  profit  returns 
to  the  Food  Administration  and  the  installation  of  uniform 
bases  of  accounts  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  should 
proceed  as  already  settled  between  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  Food  Administration.  The  present  regulation 
by  the  Food  Administration  as  to  maximum  profits  should 
be  continued  to  July  1st.  In  the  meantime  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  should  report  upon  the  reasonableness  of  these 
maximums.  If  found  reasonable  they  should  continue  in 
effect  until  further  notice.  If  found  unreasonable  such  maxi¬ 
mums  should  be  made  effective  as  facts  w^arrant. 

3.  The  packers  should  be  recjuired  to  report  wholesale 
prices  received  for  meat  products  and  the  transfer  value  of 
the  principal  by-products  from  their  meat  departments  should 
be  furnished  by  the  packers  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  publication  in  their  market  reports  as  the  Department 
may  require. 

4.  The  reports  showing  the  wholesale  prices  of  food  deal¬ 
ers,  now  being  made  to  the  Food  Administration,  which  in¬ 
cludes  the  wholesale  prices  made  by  packers,  branch  houses, 
should  be  given  local  publicity  to  consumers. 

•’)  The  stockyards  should  be  placed  under  license  and 
regulation  ^  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which  should 
also  establish  a  governmental  system  of  animal  gradin?  under 
suitable  regulations  and  methods  of  price  reportins^  of  actual 
transactions.  Daily  reports  should  be  made  on  distribution 
and  destinations  of  livestock,  meats  and  other  products  from 
principal  packing  points. 

GOVERNMENT  ANP  ALLIED  PURCHASES. 

1.  The  Food  Purchase  P)oard  established  last  November 
by  the  Food  Administrator,  and  the  Secretaries  of  the  War 
and^  Navy,  with  the  approval  of  the  President,  for  the  co-ordi- 
'-■■■t:>n  of  policies  in  purchases  of  official  governmental 


agencies  of  certain  food  commodities,  should  extend  its  ac¬ 
tivities  to  the  co-ordination  of  the  purchase  of  packing  house 
products  by  all  official  agencies. 

2.  It  must  be  recognized  that  the  meat  purchases  thus  co¬ 
ordinated  through  the  Food  Purchase  Board  during  periods 
of  sparse  marketing  or  during  periods  of  extreme  produc¬ 
tion  broadly  influence  market  levels  in  meat  and  in  animals 
and,  at  such  times  as  they  do  influence  prices,  they  should 
be  made  in  accordance  with  economic  conditions  as  they  affect 
boBi  producers  and  consumers  and  at  prices  on  one  hand 
sumciently  sBmulative  to  ensure  production  at  a  point  neces- 
sary  to  furnish  supplies  of  meat  during  the  war  period,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  at  such  ranges  as  wdll  prevent  extortionate 
prices  to  the  consumer.  The  packers’  profits  should  be  con¬ 
trolled  so  as  to  prevent  excessive  charges  and  so  that  the 
policy  a  ready  declared  by  the  President  in  cases  where  w'ar 
buying  dominates  the  market,  that  “We  must  make  the  prices 
to  the  public  the  same  as  the  prices  to  the  Covernment,’’  may 
be  effectuated. 


GENERAL. 

1.  The  Food  Act  gives  no  regulatory  powers  with  regard 

is  desirable,  however,  that  an  investigation 
should  be  made  of  the  conditions  of  the  retail  trade  with 
view  to  determination  pf  some  constructive  effort  that  may 
be  made  in  retail  distribution  and  it  is  recommended  that  a 
committee  should  be  created  for  thorough  investigation  of 
and  recommendation  upon,  the  subject. 

2.  The  private-owmed  cars  of  the  packing  industry  should 
continue  to  be  controlled  by  the  Director  General  of  Rail¬ 
roads. 


Retail  Prices  to  Be  Limited. 

Definite  measures  to  limit  retail  prices  are  announced 
by  the  United  States  Food  Administration.  Through 
the  medium  of  standardized  “fair  price  lists,”  to  be 
published  in  practically  every  county,  hamlet,  town  and 
city  in  the  country.  Food  Administration  officials  ex¬ 
pect  to  protect  the  consumer  from  unreasonable  price 
advances.  By  bringing  prices  to  a  uniform  level  the 
Food  Administration  will  not  only  protect  the  average 
buyer,  but  will  also  protect  the  patriotic  merchant  who 
has  followed  its  suggestions  from  the  unscrupulous 
dealer  who  has  attempted  to  take  advantage  of  the 
situation. 

PRICE  INTERPRETING  COMMITTEES. 

In  every  community  the  Food  Administration  will 
establish  price-interpreting  committees  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  wholesalers,  retailers  and  con¬ 
sumers.  This  interpreting  board  will  ascertain  fair 
retail  prices  on  the  basic  commodities  that  comprise  a 
large  part  of  the  people’s  diet.  The  published  lists 
will  give  the  range  of  maximum  selling  prices — show¬ 
ing  a  reasonable  low  price,  which  will  reflect  charges 
that  should  rule  in  “cash  and  carry”  stores,  and  a  high 
price,  representing  a  fair  charge  at  “credit  and  deliv¬ 
ery”  shops. 

Tradesmen  on  the  boards  will  be  appointed  by  the 
trades  and  will  serve  with  a  representative  of  the  con¬ 
suming  interests,  the  local  food  administrator  acting 
as  chairman.  Retail  members  of  the  committee  will 
represent  both  the  “cash  and  carry”  and  “credit  and 
delivery”  stores. 

DETAILED  REPORTS  ON  PRICES. 

Each  board  will  have  detailed  reports  of  actual 
wholesale  prices  and  will  ascertain  fair  margins  of 
profit  that  should  be  made  by  the  retailer.  The  final 
fair  prices  will  he  widely  published.  Newspapers  in 
every  city  and  county  will  be  asked  to  co-operate,  set¬ 
ting  aside  a  particular  position  in  a  prominent  place 
on  the  same  day  each  week,  running  the  lists  with  con¬ 
spicuous  headlines  and  interesting  footnotes  on  the 
food  problem  and  the  use  of  substitutes  for  the  foods 
most  needed  abroad. 

Consumers  will  he  asked  to  report  to  their  food  ad- 
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ministi-ator  any  stores  charging  more 
nounced  prices.  Investigations  ot  these  ‘-epo’ts 
aive  the  Food  Administration  a  basis  upon  which  to 
work  in  separating  the  patriotic  dealer  from  the 
orofiteer  An  indirect  control  over  the  retail  stores 
may  be  exercised  by  cutting  off  supplies  at  the  source- 
instructing  licensed  wholesale  dealers  to  sever  busi' 
ness  relations  with  the  firms  which  exact  more  than  a 
reasonable  charge. 

RETAIL  PRICE  REPORTERS. 

Retail  price  reporters  are  being  appointed  m  every 
county  in  the  United  States.  They  are  expected  to 
keep  a  close  check  upon  charges  made  at  the  stores  and 
to  report  to  the  local  administrator  all  dealers  not 
keeping  within  the  limits  prescribed  m  the  fair  puce 

lists.”  . 

Wherever  investigation  shows  that  any  dealer  has 
charged  excessive  prices,  the  administrator  will  grant 
a  hearing.  If  he  can  not  show  a  just  cause  for  his 
failure  to  keep  within  the  prices  announced  by  the 
interpreting  boards,  he  will  be  punished. 

The  Food  Administration  believes  that  witn  tne 
oneration  of  this  standardized  plan  throughout  the 
country  it  can  assure  the  consumers  that  the  price  they 
pay  represents  no  more  than  cost  of  production,  plus 
reasonable  costs  and  profits  of  necessary  handlers.  It 
has  already,  through  its  licensing  system,  put  a  close 
check  upon  the  various  classes  of  retailers  and  has 
eliminated  all  classes  not  performing  a  necessary  func¬ 
tion  in  moving  in  the  shortest  possible  line  and  with 
least  expense  from  the  farm  to  the  table. 


Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Officials  Will  Meet. 

The  Twenty-second  Annual  Convention  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  American  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Officials 
which  will  be  held  in  Chicago,  August  27-30,  promises 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  held  by  this  organ¬ 
ization.  Many  subjects  of  paramount  importance  m 
safeguarding  the  country’s-  food  supply  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  and  considerable  time  will  be  devoted  to  the 
consideration  of  new  problems  arising  from  war-time 
conditions  in  relation  to  food  subjects.  The  sessions 
will  be  held  at  the  Congress  Hotel. 

Preliminary  arrangements  for  the  convention  were 
taken  up  at  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  in 
Chicago,  March  22.  It  was  agreed  that  no  sessions 
will  be  held  in  the  afternoon  in  order  to  afford  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  visiting  food  manufacturing,  storage^  and 
dispensing  establishments  in  Chicago  and  vicinity. 
Open  sessions  at  which  non-members  and  the  public 
are  invited  will  be  held  Tuesday  and  Thursday  numn- 
ings  and  Wednesday  and  Thursday  evenmgs.  Ex¬ 
ecutive  sessions  limited  to  membership  will  be  held 
Wednesday  and  Friday  mornings.  The  meeting 
Wednesday  evening  will  be  preceded  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  dinner. 

The  program  will  include  addresses  and  discussions 
relating  to  food  nutrition  and  conservation,  standards, 
law  enforcement  methods,  army  food  supplies,  the 
effect  of  the  war  on  food  industries,  and  many  other 
food  topics  along  scientific  and  technical  lines. 

Representatives  from  every  state  in  the  Union,  as 
well  as  many  prominent  federal  officials  and  experts 
on  the  subjects  to  be  taken  up,  are_  expected  to  attend. 
The  membership  of  the  organization  is  composed  of 
federal  and  state  officers  charged  by  law  with  the  ad¬ 
ministration  and  enforcement  of  laws  regulating  the 
sale  of  dairy  products,  foods  and  drugs. 


Texas  Permits  the  Use  of  Saccharin. 

Rilling  Ao.  32. 

To  THE  AIanufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in  Car¬ 
bonated  Beverages  :  •  x- 

Due  to  abnormal  conditions  existing.  Ruling  No.  12, 
forbidding  the  use  of  saccharin  in  beverages,  is  hereby 
suspended  until  further  advised. 

You  are  respectfully  notified  that  saccharin  may  be 
used  in  carbonated  beverages,  provided  the  product  is 
labeled  in  such  a  way  that  will  clearly  indicate  to  the 
consumer  that  it  has  been  artificially  szveetened 
saccharin. 

Yours  very  respectfully, 

R.  H.  Hoffman, 
Food  and  Drug  Commissioner. 
Austin,  Tex.,  May  25,  1918. 


Red  Cross  Food  Awaiting  U.  S.  Prisoners  in 

Germany. 

The  Red  Cross  authorizes  the  following; 

Captured  American  soldiers  arriving  in  German 
prison  camps  will  find  American  Red  Cross  emer¬ 
gency  food  parcels  awaiting  them  if  arrangements 
already  in  operation  are  fully  carried  out.  At  the 
prison  camp  at  Tuchel,  in  West  Prussia,  57  Jrnles 
northwest  of  the  Austrian  border,  permission  has  been 
obtained  to  store  emergency  supplies,  and  360  10- 
pound  food  parcels  have  been  shipped  there  from  the 
Red  Cross  headquarters  for  relief  of  prisoners  at 
Berne,  Switzerland,  and  for  distribution  to  newly  ar¬ 
rived  prisoners.  There  are  about  25  Americans  in  the 
Tuchel  camp  at  present. 

It  is  hoped  that  arrangements  can  be  made  in  the 
near  future  whereby  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  German 
prison  camps  will  be  stocked  with  similar  emergency 
supplies  in  anticipation  of  the  wants  of  those  who  are 
unfortunate  enough  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  There  are  approximately  200  main  prison 
camps  in  Germany,  and  some  10,000  prison  groups, 
counting  the  small  detachments  of  prisoners  sent  out 
to  do  farm  labor.  The  American  Red  Cross  plans  to 
supply  all  these  work  camps,  as  well  as  others  where 
American  prisoners  are  held,  with  the  regulation  food 
parcels. 

In  the  ordinary  course  of  affairs  it  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  bureau  at  Berne  to  be  advised  regarding 
the  arrival  of  American  prisoners  in  a  German  camp 
before  sending  food  parcels.  Ten  days  or  more  would 
elapse  before  the  prisoners  could  have  the  benefit  of 
the  rations.  At  the  camp  at  Tuchel,  according  to  ad¬ 
vices  received  by  cable  from  Berne,  Sergt.  Halybur 
ton  and  Corpl.  Upton,  American  prisoners,  have  been 
delegated  custodians  of  the  emergency  food  supplies, 
and  a  storeroom  has  been  assigned  to  them  in  which  to 
keep  the  parcels  that  have  been  forwarded. 

The  above  parcels  constitute  only  a  preliminary  ra¬ 
tion,  which  is  intended  to  feed  the  prisoner  from  the 
time  of  his  arrival  at  a  camp  to  the  time  that^  he  has 
been  officially  notified  to  the  central  committee  in 
Berne.  As  soon  as  this  notification  is  received  by  the 
committee,  however,  he  is  placed  on  the  regular  parcel 
list  and  three  to  four  lo-pound  parcels  containing 
food,  toilet  articles,  and  clothing,  are  sent  to  him  every 
two  weeks.  Each  parcel  contains  also  a  return  post 
card  on  which  the  prisoner  notes  the  receipt  of  the 
parcel.  These  cards  are  immediately  sent  back  to  the 
committee  at  Berne,  and  in  this  way  a  complete  check 
is  kept  of  all  parcels  so  sent. 


Federal  Trade  Commission  Analyzes  Canning 

Industry 


'Y'‘eL“Trade'com,°l‘^^^^  E=;Planation  of  Recommendations. 

throughout  the  Nation  has  been  completed  The 
report  covering  costs  and  prices  of  all  canned  goods 
other  than  meats  and  fish,  has  been  forwarded  to  the 
rresident. 

The  report  represents  the  results  of  inquiries  made 


n  explanation  of  its  recommendations  the  commis¬ 
sion  points  out  that  canners,  usually  small  and  not 
strong  financially,  are  forced  to  depend  on  advances 
winch  they  obtain  by  selling  futures,  thereby  encour¬ 
aging  undesirable  and  undue  speculation. 

The  inauguration  of  a  standardized  contract  is  sujr- 


throughom  the  ifrincl  ai  p  odu  .  g  ar  a  '  e  ou„  gest  d  t^'STT  ?/  contract  is  sug- 

try.  Its  findings  are  based  on  a  sfu^of  the  business'  frises  ,Le  iT  f  discrimination  thtt 

-  ■  torn  canners,  ao  tomato  cannersf  .8  pea  can  ter  Xn  th^" L  ’’ I  TT!  I!-'  years 


-  o- - — wi  Liic  uLijsiriesi 

ot  4  corn  canners,  20  tomato  canners,  18  pea  canners 
12  string-bean  canners,  10  fruit  canners,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  the  brokerage  houses,  jobbers  and  wholesale  gro¬ 
cers  of  New  York  and  Chicago. 

The  rise  in  the  prices  of  canned  goods  during  the 
years  1916  and  1917  was  found  to  be  no  greater  than 
the  rise  that  obtained  generally  in  food  price  schedules 

Inequities  in  the  Trade. 


--  111  use.  in  years 

when  the  pack  is  short,  guaranteed  delivery  contract 
holders  benefit  at  the  expense  of  those  holding  pro 
rata  contracts  under  which  the  seller  delivers  only  that 
percentage  of  the  quantity  contracted  for  that  repre¬ 
sents  the  proportion  of  his  actual  pack  to  his  total 
future  sales. 

Under  the  prpent  system  of  labeling,  packers 
brokers  and  wholesalers  are  accustomed  to  put  their 


.The  principal  inequiti;s  found  to  exist  in  the  can-  own  ISehlToti:  rSaXsT  oT  wh’C  r'‘  ‘C*'' 

facih-  :!;N^^;;^nfof  ri. 

nSV,  anTS^sS'r-dUS^^^^  L°St:ndsN' 

To  correct  these  evils  the  commission  makes  'recom-  consumer.  ®'''™  ^  “S^inst  the 

=‘S«iries  is  suggested  to 


_  --  »_uiniiiic3anjii  iiiiiKes  recom¬ 

mendations,  some  of  which  would  require  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  new  legislation  to  make  possible  their  en- 
forcement.  Summarized,  the  recommendations  are  • 

^  1  hat  no  sale  of  futures  be  allowed  prior  to  February 
I ,  that  a  limit  (preferably  not  in  excess  of  50  per  cent') 

be  put  upon  the  percentage  of  the  total  estimated  pack- 
permitted  to  he  Kolrl  on  _  r:'  1 


meet  the  sitimtion  which  has  arisen  where  tL  stock¬ 
holders  of  the  agency  are  interested  in  the  canning 

idTiHe^r  instances  the  two  organizations  are 

ident  cal.  The  commission  received  by  the  sales  agen¬ 
cies  has  often  yielded  a  large  profit,  and,  where  the 


FY^cuLctgc  U1  me  total  estimated  pack  cies  has  often  yielded  a  larire  nrofitA,.i  i - i 

permitted  to  be  sold  on  future  contracts  between  J'cb-  agency  is  idenfL'l  with  t  fU  r  ’  " 

ruary  .  and  a  date  to  be  agreed  upon,  such  Ite  be  ng  sS  proL  are  'o  pTot  iSed  Ten  f 

in  the  season  when  the  maturity  of  the  crop  would  b*  Reftriction  of  assSoi^aTTTfy”’ rommendet, 

Establishment  of  credit  facilities  for  canners,  either  adTnTsTerf  dTcT"TceablTto“tlle 
iroiig  co-operative  organizations  or  a  governmental  associations  in  the  industry  ^ 

agency  such  as  the  farm  loan  bank.  *  '■  ■  V^nstry. 

Standardized  Delivery  Contracts. 

Substitution  of  a  standardized  delivery  contract  for 
the  “guaranteed  delivery”  and  “pro  rata  delivery”  con¬ 
tracts  now  general  in  the  trade. 

Limitation  of  sales  between  members  of  the  sanif 


stage  of  production,  with  a  v'iew  to  moying  the  product  canne7aoorl'"hehr'’  p  f  important  kinds  of 
as  directly  as  possible  to  the  consumer.  ”  any  one 


X  - -4  ..**.*x  tv  Vi^^vv  tw  lllUVJ 

as  directly  as  possible  to  the  consumer. 

hlequire  that  the  name  of  the  canner  and  the  State  in 
which  the  product  is  packed  appear  on  each  label,  and 
tiat  a  standard  label  be  adopted  for  any  single  grade 
of  goods. 

ff  j  1  1  rr  ^  des,  so  that  the  terms  “fanev  ” 

standard  and  ‘  extra  standard”  shall  mean  the  same 
and  classify  a  uniform  product  throughout  the  trade. 

Lconomize  m  boxes  by  packing  36  instead  of  24 
cans  to  the  crate  and  substituting,  where  possible 
hber  or  corrugated  boxes  for  wood  boxe.« 

Limitation  on  the  maintenance  of  nominally  .sep¬ 
arate  sales  agents. 


Other  features  of  the  report,  a  lengthy  one,  are  here 
summarized. 

^  RESULT.S  OF  SMALL-SCALE  PRODUCTION 

tanning  IS  an  industry  of  small  establishments  the 
majority  of  them  in  places  of  small  population.  The 

c^urcTTufTtLU'  kinds  of 


o.  .  y?  .  vciv  in  any  one 

•State.  _  Expansion  of  the  size  of  the  business  unit  and 
extension  of  the  kinds  of  products  have  not  led  to 
important  economies  in  most  cases.  Large  “general- 
line  packers  have  shown  abnormally  high  costs,  have 

profit?"^  ''''''  unusually  high 

worked  to  check  centralization 
of  control  m  the  industry.  The  usual  small  establish¬ 
ment,  needing  little  capital,  with  the  lack  of  localiza- 
lon.  Few  effective  combinations  have  existed  up  to 
this  tune.  The  desire  of  producers  to  check  competi¬ 
tion  anu  control  prices,  though,  has  led  to  associational 
activity,  m  some  cases  as  effective  as  combinations  for 


Restriction  of  associational  activity  to  a  basis  clearly  affecting Th^pHcS^* 
in  accord  with  law  and  public  nolicv  a  •  P^^^^s 

Collection  and  presentation  by  the  proper  branch  of  establishments  I  ti^  many  small  scattered 
the  Ciovernment  of  information  concerning  the  factors  broker  The  n  V  the  resort  to  the  canned  goods 

comrolling  demand  and  supply  in  the  canning  industrv.  expensive  selling  '(TTe.''"L,eTUnceTetween“many 
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of  the  canneries  and  the  jobbers  in  the  large  cities  has 
necessitated  a  brokerage  or  selling  agency  near  the 
jobber. 

RISE  IN  CANNED  GOODS  PRICES. 

Army  and  Navy  purchases  of  canned  goods  on 
the  basis  of  Federal  Trade  Commission  cost  findings, 
general  rulings  of  the  Food  Administration,  and  the 
indictment  of  profiteering  by  both  agencies,  checked 
the  advance  of  canned  goods  prices  in  1917  somewhat, 
though  no  general  price  fixing  occurred. 

Abnormal  demand,  due  to  war  conditions,  and  pecu¬ 
liar  limitations  on  supply,  are  sufficient  to  place  prices 
for  certain  periods  beyond  control  of  the  forces  which 
usually  adjust  prices.  Canned  goods  are  produced  but 
once  a  year,  preventing  adjustment  of  prices  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period,  even  if  the  immediate  infiux  into  the 
industry  of  capital  and  labor  was  possible. 

COSTS  OF  CANNED  VEGETABLES  AND  tRUITS. 

Wide  cost  differences  in  various  producing  sections 
were  revealed,  making  it  difficult  to  compile  aveiage 
figures.  For  instance,  in  1917,  packing  a  case  of  24 
No.  2  cans  of  corn  averaged  $1.63  in  the  Middle  West¬ 
ern  States  and  $2.32  in  Maine.  Also  packing  No.  2 
cans  of  tomatoes  cost  about  $1.40  a  case  in  the  Middle 
West,  and  averaged  $1.93  in  Virginia  and  Maryland. 
Peas  averaged  $1.61  in  Maryland  and  $1.88  in  Wis¬ 
consin  to  pack  a  case  of  No.  2  cans.  Variations  be¬ 
tween  sections  were  great.  Variations  within  sections 
were  not  nearly  so  large. 

Average  total  costs  per  can,  excluding  selling  ex¬ 
pense,  were ; 

No.  2  corn,  5.5  cents  in  1916;  7.0  cents  m  1917. 

No.  2  tomatoes,  5.1  cents  in  1916;  7.5  cents  in  1917. 
No.  3  tomatoes,  7.3  cents  in  1916;  ii.o  cents  in  1917. 
No.  2  peas,  5.9  cents  in  1916;  7.6  cents  in  1917. 

No.  2  string  beans,  5-7  cents  in  1916;  6.9  cents  in 

About  70  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  a  case  of  canned 
vegetables  consists  of  the  cost  of  the  produce  and  the 
cans  and  cases.  In  1916  this  70  per  cent  was  about 
ecjuallv  divided  between  raw  material  and  the  cans  and 
cases."  In  1917  the  higher  cost  of  cans  made  the  con¬ 
tainers  actually  cost  more  than  the  goods  put  in  them. 

Alanufacturing  operations  cost  18  to  20  per  cent  of 
the  total  in  1916,  but  the  next  year  only  12  to  15  per 
cent,  leaving  10  to  15  per  cent  to  be  charged  to  general 
and  overhead  expenses. 

In  1916,  24  No.  2  cans  cost  30  to  40  cents,  and  in 
icjiy  they  cost  50  to  60  cents.  Cases  (boxes)  increased 
from  7.5  cents  in  1916  to  9-5  cents,  approximately,  in 
1917.  Using  fiber  and  corrugated  cases  in  place  of 
wooden  boxes  proved  economical  for  lighter  shipments 

in  domestic  use. 

PRICES  AND  CANNERS  PROFITS. 

The  most  notable  increases  were  in  spot  prices  for 
tomatoes  and  future  prices  for  corn.  In  1917  the  spot 
tomato  prices  were  higher  than  futures.  Corn  futures 
were  50  per  cent  higher  in  1917  than  in  1916,  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  60  cents  per  case  of  24  No.  2  cans. 

Canners  averaged  9  per  cent  profit  on  investments 
in  1916  and  32  per  cent  in  1917.  Although  the  War 
Industries  Board  regulated  tin  prices,  the  price  of  tin 
cans  has  been  unregulated.  The  Food  Administration 
has  not  been  entirely  successful  in  preventing  large 
advances  in  raw  vegetable  prices  in  1917.  Rulings  of 
the  Food  Administration  somewhat  checked  finished 
product  prices,  but  the  rulings  were  too  late  to  prevent 
unusually  large  margins  over  costs  in  1917,  particu¬ 
larly  in  tomato  and  corn  canning. 


TRADE  CHANNELS. 

The  regular  chain  of  distribution  includes  the  broker 
and  the  wholesale  grocer  or  jobber.  The  product  is 
supposed  to  move  from  the  canner,  through  the  brokei, 
to  the  wholesale  grocer,  thence  to  the  retailer  and  con¬ 
sumer.  In  numerous  cases,  however,  it  was  found  that 
canners  purchased  from  each  other.  In  1917)  Libby, 
McNeill  &  Libby  bought  $231,000  worth  of  products 
in  California,  selling  it  under  its  own  labels  and  those 
of  its  subsidiary  companies. 

While  brokers  supposedly  exist  for  transferring 
goods  from  the  canner  to  the  wholesale  grocer,  in 
many  instances  brokers  bought  and  sold  on  their  own 
account  to  make  more  profit.  In  many  cases,  too, 
wholesale  grocers  sold  to  each  other  and  to  brokers. 

In  some  cases  wholesale  grocers  are  known  to  have 
sold  to  canners.  Since  then,  though,  the  Food  Admin¬ 
istration  has  tried  to  check  reselling  and  to  keep  the 
product  moving  directly  from  the  producer  to  the 
consumer. 

DISADVANTAGES  OF  FUTURE  SALES. 

Where  short  deliveries  followed  bad  crops  or  the 
dishonesty  of  packers  the  scramble  of  jobbers  in  the 
spot  market  at  the  end  of  the  canning  season  led  to 
unduly  high  prices.  This  condition  was  due  largely  to 
wholesale  grocers  who  had  sold  futures  and  had  to  fill 
the  orders.  The  high  prices  gave  profit  to  dishonest 
packers,  to  those  who  had  unusually  large  packs,  and  to 
wholesale  grocers  who  had  overbought.  Future  selling 
in  time  of  rapidly  rising  prices  has  been  found  to  ben¬ 
efit  chiefly  the  unworthy  and  penalize  the  honest  pack¬ 
er,  small  wholesale  grocer  and  consumer. 

PROFITS  OF  WHOLESALE  GROCERS. 

Wholesale  grocers’  largest  profits  were  on  fancy 
goods.  They  have  succeeded  in  exaggerating  distinc¬ 
tion  in  quality  through  using  private  brands.  Assum¬ 
ing  that  what  were  bought  as  fancy  goods  were  sold  as 
the  same  and  what  were  bought  as  standard  were  sold 
as  standard  goods,  they  seem  to  have  calculated  much 
larger  margins  of  profits  on  their  fancy  goods. 

It  cost  large  wholesale  grocers  from  ii  to  13  cents 
to  do  business.  In  some  cases  more  than  50  per  cent 
gross  profit  was  calculated  on  fancy  goods  bought  and 
sold  as  futures.  Margins  of  profit  on  standard  goods 
were  not  unusually  large. 

In  1916  brokers  made  3  lo  4  cents  a  case  on  canned 
vegetables,  and  4  to  5  cents  in  1917.  Profits  on  canned 
fruits  were  larger.  Large  wholesale  grocers  made 
about  5  per  cent  profit  on  sales,  but  their  large  business 
enabled  them  to  make  from  10  to  15  per  cent  on  in¬ 
vestments. 

POSITION  OF  WHOLESALE  GROCER  THREATENED. 

Large  operating  expenses  of  wholesale  grocers  have 
allowed  chain  stores,  mail-order  houses,  and  the  large 
meat  packers  to  develop  as  distributing  agencies.  Cham 
stores  usually  buy  direct  from  canners.  The  large 
meat  packers  market  canned  goods  through  their 
branch  houses.  In  both  cases  the  wholesale  grocer  is 
eliminated  from  the  distribution  chain. 

LARGE  MEAT  PACKERS^  PART  IN  THE  CANNING  INDUSTRY. 

Wholesale  grocers  consider  the  meat  packers  their 
strongest  rivals.  Swift  &  Co.  control  Libby,  McNeil 
&  Libby,  the  second  largest  packer  of  canned  goods  in 
the  country,  which  made  more  than  70  per  cent  on  its 
investment  in  1917.  Armour  &  Co.  has  become  a  job¬ 
ber  of  canned  goods,  probably  larger  than  any  whole¬ 
sale  grocer.  Wileon  &  Co.  has  been  acquiring  salmon 
interests  on  Puget  Sound  and  canneries  in  Indiana. 


Cereal  Beverages 


By  George  B.  Sippel, 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Peter  Schoenhofen  Brewing  Company. 


The  American  public  during  the  last  decade  has 
been  introduced  to  a  great  many  “soft”  drinks. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  cereal  beverages, 
which,  from  present  indications,  will  eclipse  all 
others  in  point  of  sales  and  in  popularity.  The  last 
statement  is  not  a  wild  assertion  when  we  consider  that 
the  sale  of  these  beverages  this  year  will  amount  to 
many  millions  of  bottles.  Needless  to  say  their  rise  in 
popularity  has  excited  considerable  comment  as  to 
their  composition  and  method  of  manufacture.  It  is 
a  difficult  matter  to  define  or  describe  a  beverage  of 
this  type  other  than  to  say  that  it  is  a  non-intoxicating, 
carbonated  drink,  sparkling,  usually  amber  in  color,' 
and  prepared  from  one  or  more  cereals  skillfully 
blended  with  ho])s.  The  flavor  in  some  instances 
closely  resembles  beer,  in  others  is  quite  different,  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  character  of  the  materials  and  the 
manufacturing  method  used.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  manufactured  by  brewers  or  men  formerly  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  brewing  industry,  which  is  one  reason 
for  their  uniform  stability  and  quality. 

Those  familiar  with  the  art  of  brewing  and  the 
equipment  of  a  breyvery  know  that  these  plants  are 
conducted  under  approved  sanitary  conditions  and  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  skilled  technical  men.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  facts  concerning'  the  manufacture  of  cereal 
beverages  should,  therefore,  be  of  some  interest. 

Cereal  beverages  can  be  divided  arbitrarily  into 
three  groups,  according  to  their  method  of  manufac¬ 
ture  and  the  character  of  the  materials  used. 

Group  I. — This  group  comprises  cereal  beverages 
prepared  from  fermented  beers  by  means  of  de-alco- 
holizing  devices. 

Group  2. — Cereal  beverages  prepared  with  the  use 
of  malt,  but  unferniented. 

Group  j. — Cereal  beverages  prepared  without  the. 
use  of  malt,  and  unfermented. 

Group  1,  De-alcoholized  Beers. 

Several  of  the  best  known  cereal  beverages  are  de- 
alcoholized  beers.  In  this  procedure  advantage  is  taken 
of  the  extreme  volatility  of  alcohol,  and  many  ingen¬ 
ious  processes  have  been  devised  to  remove  it  from 
beer. 

Beer  contains  a  number  of  esters  and  oils  highly 
volatile,  which  are  important  factors  in  giving  a  beer 
its  character,  aroma  and  flavor.  These  must  be  re¬ 
tained  to  secure  a  satisfactory  product.  Simple  boil¬ 
ing,  therefore,  is  out  of  the  question  in  de-alcoholizing 
beers  unless  means  are  employed  to  counteract  the 
loss  of  these  volatile  substances.  This  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  in  two  ways. 

Where  boiling  is  resorted  to  in  open  vessels  the 
volatile  substances  escaping  with  the  alcohol  are  re¬ 
placed  by  subsequent  treatment  of  the  de-alcoholized 
beer  with  flavoring  materials.  One  method  is  to  add 
fresh  hops  to  partly  replace  the  aromatic  oils  lost  dur¬ 
ing  boiling.  A  very  small  percentage  of  “kraeusened” 
beer  is  added  to  replace  the  esters  which  are  formed 
during  the  fermenting  period  of  a  beer.  By  the  term 
kraeusen”  we  mean  beer  in  the  highest  stage  of  fer¬ 
mentation,  therefore  possessing  these  esters  in  abund¬ 
ance. 


By  fai  the  greater  number  of  de-alcohoIizing  proc¬ 
esses  on  the  market  today  employ  a  vacuum.  The 
beer  is  boded  under  a  vacuum  at  a  temperature  of 
from  90° F.  to  120°  F.,  and  in  this  way  the  loss  of  these 
aromatic  substances  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  De- 
alcoholized  beers  prepared  in  vacuo  do  not  possess 
the  cooked  taste  noticeable  in  some  beverages  de- 
alcoholized  by  boiling  at  atmospheric  pressure.  The 
esters  and  oils  escaping  with  the  alcohol  do  not  all 
volatilize  at  the^  same  temperature.  Advantage  has 
been  taken  of  this  fact  in  certain  processes  which  em¬ 
ploy  reflux  condensers  and  fractionating  devices  to  col¬ 
lect  the  various  oils  and  esters  and  when  de-alcohol¬ 
ization  is  complete,  these  are  returned  to  the  bever¬ 
age. 

Materials  Used. 


The  materials  used  in  preparing  these  beverages  are 
the  usual  materials  used  in  brewing  beer,  namely  bar¬ 
ley  malt,  rice  or  corn  grits  and  hops.  The  barley  malt 
is  ground,  mixed  with  water  and  held  at  a  tempera¬ 
ture  of  iio°F.  for  one  hour.  AtAhis  temperature  an 
enzyme,  peptase,  contained  in  the  malt  acts  upon  the 
insoluble  proteins  present  and  renders  part  of  them 
soluble.  In  the  meantime,  rice  or  corn  grits  with  a 
small  percentage  of  malt  is  mixed  with  water  and 
brought  to  a  boil.  The  starch  cells  are  broken  open 
by  this  boiling  and  then  are  run  into  the  malt  mash 
above.  The  combined  mashes  then  are  held  at  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  approximately  lyo^F.,  where  conversion 
of  the  starch  into  sugar  and  dextrin  takes  place.  This 
conversion  is  due  to  the  activity  of  an  enzyme,  dia¬ 
stase,  contained  in  the  malt.  By  raising  or  lowering 
the  temperature  varying  amounts  of  maltose  sugar  and 
dextrin  are  formed.  The  lower  the  temperature  the 
greater  the  percentage  of  maltose  j  the  higher  the  tem¬ 
perature  the  greater  the  percentage  of  dextrin. 

The  resulting  extract  is  then  separated  from  the 
grains  and  run  into  a  copper  kettle  where  it  is  boiled 
anywhere  from  one  to  two  hours. ^  The  boiling  serves 
a  threefold  purpose. 

1st.  It  sterilizes  the  liquid. 

2nd.  It  extracts  the  bitter  principles  and  the  aro¬ 
matic  oil  contained  in  the  hops,  the  latter  being  added 
in  the  kettle  at  various  stages  of  the  boiling  period. 

3rd.  It  coagulates  and  precipitates  certain  albu¬ 
mins  not  desired  in  the  finished  product  due  to  their 
influence  on  the  brilliancy  of  the  beverage. 

After  boiling,  the  extract  is  cooled  to  about  45°F., 
yeast  is  added  and  fermentation  begins.  The  yeast 
used  is  a  pure  culture  of  the  saccharomyces  cere- 
visise  strain.  After  fermentation  the  beer  is  aged  any¬ 
where  from  four  to  eight  weeks  and  then  de-alcohdl- 
ized. 


The  next  stage  is  filtration  and  carbonating.  The 
beverage  is  filtered  either  through  pulp  filters,  or  the 
ordinary  type  of  filter  press  with  the  aid  of  diatoma- 
ceous  earth.  The  beverage  is  carbonated  with  natural 
CO2  gas  collected  during  the  fermentation  period,  and 
is  then  ready  for  the  market. 


*1L  IS  weu  10  Iioie  nere  mat  tne  grain  residue  is  not  allowed 
to  go  to  waste.  Dryers  are  usually  adjacent  to  the  plant,  which 
transform  it  to  a  valuable  cattle  feed.  vviucn 
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Small  Unit  Experimental  Outfit  for  Testing  Suggested  Formulas. 


Group  2 — Cereal  Beverages  Using  Malt,  But  Un¬ 
fermented. 

The  majority  of  cereal  beverages  on  the  market  to¬ 
day  can  be  placed  in  groups  2  and  3.  The  general 
pr^edure  and  materials  used  in  preparing  beverages 
belonging  in  group  2,  are  identical  to  those  employed 
in  eroup  i.  The  mashing  method  in  most  cases  is  of 
such  a  character  as  to  secure  the  greatest  percentage 
of  dextrin  possible.  The  fermentation  period  is  elmi- 
inated.  A  regular  brew  of  beer  is  brewed  m  with  a 
specific  gravity  of  approximately  1.0530.  The  result 
ing  extract  contains  about  7  to  9  percent  of  ferment¬ 
able  sugar  which,  during  fermentation,  is  broken  up 
into  equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxid.  Ihe 
specific  gravity  of  the  finished  beer,  ready  for  market, 

is  1.0167. 

Cereal  beverages  rarely  have  an  initial  specific  grav¬ 
ity  higher  than  1.028,  and  accordingly  possess  but  halt 
the  quantity  of  fermentable  sugar  contained  m  beer 
worts.  Normal  fermentation  takes  place  at  about  45 
to  50°  F.  By  adding  yeast  to  a  cereal  beverage  and 
keeping  it  at  freezing  temperature,  fermentation  is 
checked  and  the  alcohol  content  is  practically  nil,  hard¬ 
ly  any  of  the  sugar  being  attacked.  The  specific  gray- 
ity  of  the  finished  cereal  beverage  approximates  1.0259. 

The  elimination  of  the  fermentation  period  m  the 
manufacture  of  cereal  beverages  is  responsible  for  the 
hieh  percentage  of  fermentable  sugars  they  contain 
when  compared  to  a  beer.  In  a  normal  fermentation 
of  a  beer,  all  but  about  10  per  cent  of  the  fermentable 


sugar  is  attacked  by  the  yeast  and  broken  up  into  CO2 
and  alcohol.  In  a  cereal  beverage  fully  ^  per  cerit  of 
the  fermentable  sugar  remains  in  the  finished  product. 
This  is  possibly  the  principal  reason  why  cereal  bever¬ 
ages  belonging  to  groups  2  or  3  are  slightly  sweeter 

than  those  of  group  i.  1 

Filtration  and  carbonating  present  difficult  problem's. 
The  filtering  problem  was  solved  by  the  use  of  the 
filter  press.  Carbonating  is  not  a  problem  to  the  brewer 
still  permitted  to  brew  beer  inasmuch  as  he  is  able  to 
collect  the  CO,  gas  resulting  from  the  fermentation  of 
his  regular  beer  and  to  use  this  to  carbonate  his  cereal 
beverage.  The  manufacturer  of  cereal  beverages  in¬ 
dependent  of  a  brewery,  however,  must  manufacture 
his  own  CO,  gas,  or  purchase  it.  The  majority  are 
manufacturing  their  gas,  using  either  coke  as  the  base 
material  or  marble  dust  and  acid. 

Group  3 — Cereal  Beverages  Prepared  Without  Malt. 

Beverages  in  this  group  are  of  particular  interest  m 
view  of  the  fact  that  they  are  prepared  without  the  use 
of  malt  as  a  saccharifying  agent.  Three  of  the  best 
known  methods  may  be  classified  as : 

1.  Using  wheat  bran  as  the  base  material. 

2.  Using  corn,  barley  meal  or  rice,  in  conjunction 
with  a  high  power  diastatic  preparation. 

3.  Using  glucose  as  the  base  material. 

Method  No.  /—Wheat  bran,  rich  in  phosphates  and 
albuminous  matter,  is  the  base  material  of  the  W  ahl 
process.  An  extract  is  obtained  from  wheat  bran  by 
the  action  of  special  lactic  ferments.  Otherwise  the 
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A  Corner  in  the  Chemist’s  Laboratory  in  a  Modern  Cereal  Beverage  Plant, 
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method  of  treatment  is  similar  to  that  employed  in 
groups  I  and  2. 

Method  No.  2— In  this  method  corn  grits,  barley 
meal,  rice,  or  admixtures  of  all  three  or  with  corn 
syrup  are  boiled  and  the  starch  is  then  converted  by 
means  of  a  diastatic  solution  obtained  by  the  action  of 
certain  mineral  salts  on  any  material  rich  in  diastase. 

.  No.  5 — This  method  is  used  quite  exten¬ 

sively.  _  The  glucose  is  simply  dissolved  in  boiliim 
water  in  the  kettle,  a  foam  producing  material  is 
added,  the  resulting  solution  is  boiled  with  hops  in  the 
usual  manner,  cooled,  treated  with  yeast,  filtered  and 
carbonated  Certain  prepared  syrups  are  on  the  mar- 
et  winch  have  some  merit.  These  syrups  consist  of  a 
special  glucose  rich  in  dextrin,  to  which  is  added  a 
foam  and  “body”  producer.  The  latter  is  of  great 
importance  in  preparing  a  beverage  from  glucose. 

Ihe  foam  stability  of  a  beverage  is  due  principally  to 
the  presence  of  soluble  proteins,  chiefly  albumoses  and 
peptones.  These  are  absent  in  glucose  and  must  be 
secured  from  some  other  source.  Yeast  has  been  found 
to  be  highly  satisfactory  for  this  purpose.  Various 
methods  are  employed  to  render  the  protein  soluble 
borne  manufacturers  simply  add  the  yeast  direct  to  the 
syrup  m  the  kettle  and  boil  for  several  hours,  during 
which  time  the  yeast  cell  is  broken  up.  Yeast  on  a  dry 
basis  contains  about  50  per  cent  protein.  Manufactur¬ 
ers  of  prepared  syrups  allow  peptonizing  enzymes  to 
act  upon  the  yeast,  or  autolyze  ’  it,  at  certain  favor¬ 
able  temperatures  for  a  given  length  of  time,  and  then 
acKl  the  resulting  soluble  extract  to  glucose. 

-  comparative  analysis  of  beverages  prepared  ac¬ 


cording  to  some  of  the  various  methods  mentioned  fol¬ 
lows  ; 
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Sanitary  control  ill  the  preparation  and  packaging  of 
beverages  is  of  primary  importance.  In  a  cereal  bev- 
erage  plant  effective  means  are  employed  to  promote 
cleanliness  and  safeguard  the  product.  All  utensils, 
pipe-lines,  casks,_  filters  and  other  equipment  are  cleaned 
and  sterilized  regularly.  Floors,  walls,  ceilings  are 
kept  scrupulously  clean.  Cold  storage  is  used  effec¬ 
tively  in  preventing  the  growth  of  putrefying  or  acid 
forming  bacteria.  Wherever  possible,  laboratorv  con¬ 
trol  is  established. 


The  Cleaning  of  Equipment. 

_  All  tanks  subjected  to  heat  are  thoroughly  cleaned 
immediately  after  they  have  been  used.  Stiff  brushes 
of  good  quality  and  pure  water  are  provided  for  this 
purpose.  Scouring  impounds  are  used  whenever 
necessary  and  periodically  hot  caustic  soda  solutions 
are  pumped  through  all  pipe  lines  and  tanks.  The 
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cooling  equipment  is  cleaned  immediately  after  using 
with  stifif  brushes  and  plenty  of  water.  The  cooling 
coils  then  receive  a  washing  with  a  germicidal  so  i  - 
tion,  and  are  again  rinsed  with  water.  Once  a  wee - 
hot  caustic  soda  is  used  in  cleaning  the  coils. 
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Brew  Kettles  in  a  Sanitary  Plant. 


All  casks  in  the  fermenting  or  storage  rooms  are 
varnished  (if  of  wood)  or  glass  enameled  (if  of  steel). 
The  hard  and  smooth  surface  of  the  varnish  prevents 
the  soaking  of  organic  matter  into  the  wood  and  per¬ 
mits  of  easy  cleaning.  These  casks  are  all  cleaned 
every  time  they  are  put  in  use.  Lime  is  extensively 
used'  for  this  purpose  and  serves  a  twofold  purpose. 

It  effectively  softens  all  dirt  and  at  the  same  time  fur¬ 
nishes  the  foreman  visible  proof  as  to  whethei  the  man 
cleaning  a  cask  actually  reaches  every  part  of  it.  Glass 
lined  steel  tanks  are  extensively  used  in  modern  plants 
and  are  very  easy  to  clean.  As  a  precautionary  i^eas- 
ure,  all  casks  are  given  a  lime-sulphur  wash,  ripes 
and  puniDs  in  the  storage  rooms  are  all  thoroughly 
washed  and  sterilized  with  steam  regularly.  Germicidal 
solutions  are  extensively  used  in  cleaning  pipe  lines. 

In  the  bottling  department  the  bottles  are  run 
through  a  soaking  machine  containing  four  compart¬ 
ments.  The  first  three  compartments  contain  hot 
caustic  soda  solutions  testing  3.5,  3  and  1.5  per  cent, 
respectively.  The  fourth  compartment  contains  pure 
water.  After  leaving  the  soakers,  the  bottles  are  thor¬ 
oughly  brushed  and  rinsed  on  a  special  washing  ma¬ 
chine.  Every  bottle  receives  three  brushings  and  four 
rinsings  under  hydraulic  pressure. 

The  bottles  are  then  inspected  and  run  from  the 
rinsing  machine  to  the  filler.  After  filling  they  are 
crowned  and  as  a  final  effective  measure^  are  thor¬ 
oughly  pasteurized  at  a  temperature  of  165°  E.  for  20 
minutes.  The  pasteurizer  contains  three  compart¬ 
ments.  In  the  first  compartment  the  bottles  are  grad¬ 
ually  heated  up  to  pasteurizing  temperature  to  prevent 
excessive  breakage.  The  second  compartment  is  the 
pasteurizing  compartment,  while  the  third  compartment 
is  used  to  cool  the  bottles.  It  is,  therefore,  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  cereal  beverage  will  keep  indefinitely. 

Cold  Storage.  . 

Cold  storage  is  an  important  factor  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  beverage  of  this  kind.  Regardless  of  the 
extreme  care  taken  in  sterilizing  utensils  and  cleaning 


casks  the  danger  of  air  contamination  is  always  pres¬ 
ent.  Cereal  beverages,  rich  in  fermentive  material  of 
all  kinds,  are  readily  attacked  by  lactic,  butyric,  acetic 
and  other  ferments.  Cold  storage  effectively  Prevents 
the  growth  of  acetic  or  butyric  ferments  and  checks 
the  action  of  lactic  ferment.  In  a  previous  paragraph 
attention  was  called  to  the  retarding  influence  of  ex¬ 
treme  cold  on  alcoholic  fermentation. 

Laboratory  Control.  .  ,  ,  • 

Laboratory  control  in  a  food  manufacturing  plant  1 
a  vital  necessity.  Practically  all  the  well-known  cereal 
beverage  manufacturers  maintain  laboratories  or  have 
arrangements  with  scientific  stations  to  do  this  wor 

^°Ai?materials  are  purchased  on  a  guarantee  basis  and 
are  analyzed  in  the  laboratory.  The  water  supply  is  kept 
under  constant  supervision.  Plate  cultures  on  nutrient 
agar  and  wort  agar  give  an  excellent  indication  of  the 
condition  of  the  water.  Pure  cultures  of  yeast  are  pre¬ 
pared  for  use  in  the  plant.  Daily  examinations  of  the 
yeast  are  necessary  to  effectively  guard  against  outsi  e 
contamination.  Samples  of  beverage  frorn  the  cooler  aie 
plated  on  wort  agar  to  serve  as  an  indication  of  the 
cleanliness  of  the  cooler.  Samples  of  air  are  token 
throughout  the  plant  and  yeast,  bacteria,  and  mold 
counts  made.  Wild  yeast  indications  are  always  looked 

for. 

Alcohol  determinations  are  necessary  precautions  to 
be  taken.  Samples  of  beverage  from  the  pasteurizer 
are  kept  under  supervision.  All  pasteurizers  and  tanks 
are  equipped  with  recording  thermometers.  Ihese 
must  be  standardized  in  the  laboratory.  Caustic  solu 
tions  from  the  soaker  are  analyzed  regularly  to  main¬ 
tain  them  at  constant  strength. 

Uniform  Legal  Control  Desirable. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  trusts  this  article  has  been 
of  some  value  to  all  interested  in  the  manufacture  of 
beverages.  Eurthermore,  attention  should  be  drawn  to 
the  wide  diversity  in  the  various  state  laws  governing 
the  composition,  manufacture  and  sale  of  these  bever¬ 
ages.  Some  states  prohibit  the  use  of  malt  m  their 


Glass-Lined  Steel  Tanks  for  Ageing  Beverages. 

manufacture,  others  prohibit  any  alcohol  to  be  con¬ 
tained  in  them,  one  state  has  arbitrarily  set  0.2  per  cent 
by  volume  as  the  maximum.  Another  prohibits  their 
sale  entirely.  The  Association  of  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists  has  tentatively  adopted  a  Uniform  Eeedmg 
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Bottle  Washers  in  the  Bottling  Room  of  a  Large  Plant. 


Law.  Is  it  not  possible  to  do  the  same  with  cereal 
beverages  and  adopt  a  Lniform  Cereal  Beverage  Law? 
The  Revenue  Bureau  of  the  C.  S.  Dcpartnrent  of  the 
Treasury  has  placed  the  maximum  alcohol  content  of 
these  beverages  at  one-half  of  i  per  cent  by  volume. 


Canada  permits  per  cent  by  volume.  Cereal  bever¬ 
ages  are  palatable  and  thirst  quenching,  are  prepared 
from  pure  and  wholesome  materials  in  sanitary  plants, 
and  are  presented  to  the  public  in  clean,  sterilized  pack¬ 
ages.  Surely  they  merit  favorable  recognition. 


Pennsylvania  Standards  for  Eggs  and  Grains. 

Standards  for  grades  of  eggs,  corn,  wheat,  oats  and 
straw  have  been  adopted  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Pennsylvania  fancy  or  No.  i  grade  eggs  must  be 
non-fertile  and  not  over  four  days  old.  They  must  be 
clean,  unstained,  uniform  in  size,  shape  and  color, 
firm  and  strong-shelled,  must  be  approximately  2^4 
inches  long  and  about  i  7-10  inches  at  the  widest  di¬ 
ameter  and  weigh  from  24  to  28  ounces  to  the  dozen. 
The  eggs  of  this  grade  must  be  strictly  fresh.  The 
yolk  of  a  fresh  egg  should  be  round  and  stand  high 
when  broken.  The  albumen  next  to  the  yolk  should 
be  jelly-like  in  appearance,  but  the  outside  layer  of 
the  albumen  should  be  watery.  Old  eggs  may  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  the  flat  appearance  of  the  yolk,  and  by 
the  uniform  watery  appearance  of  the  albumen. 


Pennsylvania  choice  grade  eggs  must  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  in  freshness  and  be  non-fertile,  but  there 
are  no  requirements  regarding  size,  weight,  color  or 
uniformity. 

Corn  is  divided  into  three  grades  for  yellow,  three 
for  white,  and  four  for  mixed.  Red  winter  wheat  has 
five  gradings,  and  hard  winter  wheat  the  same  number. 
Spring  wheat  has  four  grades  and  white  spring  wheat 
the  same  number,  while  there  are  several  other  classi¬ 
fications.  Oats  and  hay  have  also  been  divided  into 
grades  according  to  quality. 


California  Dried  Peaches. 

California  drieJ  peaches  have  long  suffered  a  market  handi¬ 
cap  because  of  difficulties  in  peeling  the  fruit  before  drying, 
peeled  dried  peaches  being  more  toothsome.  Now  the  California 
Peach  Growei's'  As.sociation  has  patented  a  process  by  which 
the  skin  is  removed  from  the  peach  after  drying,  and  this  is 
expected  to  greatly  improve  the  quality  of  the  product  and 
widen  its  market. 


Why  Save  Sugar? 

By  Charles  Ryan, 
of  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration. 


PROBABLY  more  than  any  other  one  commodity, 
sugar  has  clearly  reflected  the  tremendous  strain 
this  war  has  placed  upon  the  world  s  shipping 
tonnage.  A  chart  showing  the  gradual  reduction  of 
su<^ar  rations  in  Allied  countries  would  be  a  clearly 
fafr  index  of  submarine  sinkings  and  imperative  de¬ 
mands  for  cargo  space  to  meet  increasing  war  needs. 

Early  in  the  war  Europe  maintained  almost  her  nor¬ 
mal  consumption  of  sugar.  As  the  available  tonnage 
beo'an  to  grow  less  and  less,  other  luxuries  were  cut 
oiL  Sugar,  although  a  luxury  to  the  extent  that  it 
was  consumed  above  actual  needs  of  the  body,  was  still 
kept  moving  across  the  ocean.  In  the  second  year  ot 
war  shipments  were  gradually  reduced  to  meet  the  in¬ 
roads  of  the  U-boats.  As  the  total  tonnage  declined, 
o-rester  and  greater  became  the  proportion  of  c^go 
space  that  had  to  be  reserved  for  essential  war  ship¬ 
ments.  Each  merchant  vessel  sent  to  the  bottom  in¬ 
creased  the  necessity  for  importing  everything  from 

the  nearest  possible  port.  ^  r  u  a 

Sugar  began  to  move  less  rapidly.  Vessels  that  had 

been  plying  to  distant  sugar  ports  were  put  in  the 
American  trade.  Sugar  was  still  kept  moving  from  the 
United  States  as  steadily  as  possible,  but  reduction  m 
Allied  imports  was  unavoidable. 

Now,  it  has  come  to  the  point  where  England,  once 
accustomed  to  the  heaviest  sugar  diet  in  the  world,  has 
?  per  capita  consumption  for  household  use  of  two 
pounds  a  month  and  a  manufacturing  consumption  of 
one  pound.  Total  consumption  before  the  war  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  nine  pounds  per  month  pei  per- 
gQn — a  little  more  than  a  pound  more  than  that  in  the 
United  States.  France  now  has  two  pounds  per  month 
and  Italy  two  pounds. 

Sugar,  except  for  household  and  preserving  use,  is 
not  a  necessity.  As  it  has  been  consumed  in  the  United 
States  it  is  largely  a  luxury  and  we  could  easily  give 
up  a  few  luxuries  without  suffering  or  hardship.  There 
can  be  neither  excuse  nor  reason  for  continued  heavy 
consumption  in  this  country  when  we  know  beyond  a 
doubt  that  every  ton  of  shipping  used  to  bring  us  sugar 
from  other  countries  means  literally  less  cargo  space 
in  which  to  ship  food,  men  and  munitions  to  Europe. 

Our  present  world  food  problem  is  essentially  a 
problem  of  ships.  If  we  had  sufficient  ships  there 
would  be  no  need  for  great  conservation  in  Europe  or 
in  America.  The  normal  diet  of  both  peoples  could  be 
maintained. 

With  sufficient  ships  barely  to  maintain  a  living  ra¬ 
tion  in  the  Allied  countries,  it  is  vitally  necessary  that 
every  vessel  work  at  full  capacity.  So  great  has  be¬ 
come  the  scarcity  that  it  is  no  longer  sufficient  merely 
to  have  the  ships  ply  to  the  nearest  ports.  Their 
cargos  must  be  made  up  of  those  foods  which  are  abso¬ 
lute  necessities.  Luxuries  have  become  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

Every  ship  used  to  bring  from  Cuba  sugar  that  is  to 
go  on  American  tables  could  perform  a  greater  war 
service  if  used  to  carry  food,  men  or  munitions  to  the 
Allies  or  to  displace  other  ships  which  could  do  so. 

There  is  still  as  great  need  for  sugar  in  Europe  as 
there  was  a  year  ago.  And  yet  the  need  for  other  foods 


is  so  much  greater  that  the  United  States  exported 
23  tons  of  sugar  to  the  Allies  in  the  week  that  ended 
May  18.  In  the  corresponding  week  pf  1917,  we 
shipped  3,501  tons.  This  is  because  of  ship  shortage 
because  of  ship  shortage,  we  have  no  surplus  stores 
here,  and  because  of  ship  shortage  Europe  could  have 
imported  sugar  only  if  she  had  received  less  of  other 
essentials  and  only  if  we  had  sent  fewer  men  on  ships 
that  could  have  transported  food. 

It  is  difficult  to  reduce  the  ration  of  a  free  people- 
unbound  by  autocratic  food  control,  unhampered  by 
compulsory  rations  and  food  cards.  If  it  can  be  done 
as  it  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  wheat  it  is  muc 
better  The  United  States  Food  Administration  has 
steadfastly  held  to  the  belief  that  by  voluntary  service 
and  sacrifice  the  American  people  can  face  and  solve 
the  food  problem.  It  has  consistently  worked  on  the 
theory  that  if  the  people  are  made  to  understand  what 
is  needed,  they  can  be  depended  upon  to  do  their  sha^. 
The  limit  of  voluntary  reduction,  however,  may  be 
passed  and  stringent  measures  may  be  necessary. 

The  time  has  come  when  they  should  show  that 
their  desire  for  world  freedom,  their  will  to  wm  this 
war,  their  determination  to  share  privations  with  the 
peoole  overseas — that  these  things  are  gi eater  than  tie 
mere  desire  for  a  luxury  that  can  be  foregone  without 
harm  or  more  than  a  passing  regret. 

This  is  not  the  view  of  an  alarmist  It  is  not  a 
prophecy  that  a  sugar  famine  is  avoidable  or  is  in 

store  for  us.  . 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  every  need  ot  tins 
country,  so  far  as  food  is  concerned,  will  riot  be  met. 
All  needs,  if  not  all  desires,  will  be  fully  satisfied.  Pos¬ 
itive  food  suffering  in  this  country  would  perhaps 
bring  as  disastrous  results  as  greatly  increased  suffer¬ 
ing  in  the  Allied  countries. 

But  we  are  faced  with  the  solemn  obligation— each 
one  of  us  110,000,000  Americans — of  trying  to  lighten 
the  burden  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is 
hard,  almost  impossible  for  us  to  gain  even  the  slight¬ 
est  idea  of  what  suffering,  hardship,  sorrow  and  pri¬ 
vation  our  brothers  in  arms  have  borne,  stoically 
watching  the  best  of  their  young  manhood  mowed 
down  in  defense  of  humanity. 

We  know  that  those  people  must  have  substantial 
food.  We  know  that  each  ship  which  goes  down 
brings  them  nearer  to  the  danger  line.  We  know  that 
every  vessel  afloat  is  sorely  needed  if  they  are  to  re¬ 
main  in  this  war. 

We  know  that  each  ship  used  to  carry  non-essentials 
is  keeping  strength-giving  food  from  them.  And  we 
know  that  except  for  about  an  ounce  and  a  half  a  day, 
sugar  is  absolutely  a  luxury  in  our  diet— and  we  know 
that  as  a  nation  we  have  been  eating  thrice  that 
amount.  And  we  know,  too,  that  we  have  many  other 
sweets  to  take  its  place,  if  we  grant  that  our  desire  for 
cane  sugar  is  merely  a  desire  for  something  sweet 
honey,  maple  sugar,  syrups,  corn  sugar.  _ 

Knowing  all  of  these  things,  what  are  we  to  do.'" 
Shall  we  continue  to  maintain  a  consumption  that 
keeps  millions  of  pounds  of  vessel  space  plying  the 
seas  that  we  may  live  in  luxury?  Or  shall  we  divert 
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those  ships  to  channels  that  would  keep  the  wolf  from 
Europe’s  door? 

Less  than  two  months  ago  it  looked  as  if  Belgium’s 
food  supply  would  be  cut  off- — there  were  not  enough 
ships  to  maintain  the  strength  of  the  Allies  and  at  the 
same  time  to  prevent  heroic  little  Belgium  from  starv¬ 
ing  to  death. 

President  Wilson  averted  that  disaster.  Fifty  thou¬ 
sand  tons  of  ships  were  diverted  from  our  Cuban 
sugar  trade  in  order  to  release  ships  from  other  sources 
to  carry  food  to  Belgium.  If  we  in  our  greed  make  it 
necessary  to  reinstate  those  ships  and  again  draw  sugar 
from  Cuba  or  Porto  Rico,  Hawaii  or  the  Philippines, 
we  will  have  the  blood  of  many  Belgians  upon  our 
hands. 

Either  we  must  cut  down  luxuries  and  give  up  non- 
essentials  from  other  lands,  or — Belgium  and  the  Al¬ 
lies  must  be  deprived  of  necessities. 

It  is  hard  to  realize  that  individual  sacrifice  will  have 
a  material  effect  in  cutting  down  national  consumption. 
Each  of  us  is  prone  to  the  belief  that  the  little  bit  just 
one  person  can  do  will  be  a  very  small  weight  in  the 
balance. 

But  we  felt  the  same  way  about  bread.  Early  in 
the  year,  we  could  see  little  reason  why  we  should  try 
to  save,  because  we  were  convinced  that  millions  of 
other  people  would  continue  to  live  in  the  same  old 
way. 

And  yet  we  saved  about  150,000,000  bushels  of 
wheat — enough  to  keep  the  Allies  in  the  war.  Out  of 
our  last  harvest  we  actually  saved  150,000,000  bushels. 
Had  each  of  us  eaten  as  we  did  a  year  before,  the  har¬ 
vest  would  have  netted  a  surplus  of  only  about  20,-- 
000,000  bushels.  And  yet  out  of  that  same  harvest, 
when  the  final  toll  is  taken,  we  will  have  exported 
about  170,000,000  bushels. 

We  did  that  because  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
Americans  gave  up  wheat  entirely.  By  the  millions 
they  cut  their  consumption  in  two.  By  the  tens  of 
millions  they  saved  at  every  meal. 

That  was  individual  service.  It  shows  what  results 
from  individual  sacrifice. 

The  story  can  be  duplicated  in  sugar. 

But  be  sure  that  you  save  wisely. 

Do  not_  save  sugar  by  failing  to  preserve  fruits  or 
make  jellies  and  jams.  That  is  a  wise  use  of  sugar. 
The  Food  Administration  encourages  it.  Sugar  used 
to  preserve  perishable  foods  serves  a  double  purpose. 

It  stores  up  sugar  for  use  through  the  year  and  it  con¬ 
serves  products  which  would  be  wasted  unless  they 
could  be  kept  for  future  use. 

In  order  to  make  it  possible  to  preserve,  the  Food 
Administration  has  allowed  the  grocer  to  increase  his 
holdings  of  sugar.  It  has  instructed  him  to  increase 
the  amounts  sold  to  his  customers — merely  asking  that 
they  sign  a  pledge  that  the  sugar  is  to  be  used  in  the 
preservation  of  perishable  foods  and  that  all  amounts 
not  so  used  will  be  returned. 

At  the  same  time  the  Food  Administration  has 
placed  no  restrictions  upon  the  purchase  of  sugar  by 
manufacturers  wbo  preserve  fruits  or  vegetables.  It 
has  urged  him  to  lay  in  supplies  sufficient  to  take  care 
of  his  entire  1918  pack. 

In  order  to  do  these  things,  it  has  been  necessary, 
however,  to  save  in  other  directions. 

“W  hy  should  I  give  up  sugar,  even  a  little  bit  of  it, 
when  confectioners  and  other  people  who  use  it  to 
make  useless  luxuries  are  allowed  to  have  plenty?” 


That  question  is  asked  daily  by  thousands  of  peo¬ 
ple. 

There  are  several  answers.  The  first  is, 

“Those  people  do  not  get  plenty.” 

The  Food  Administration  has  rigorously  curtailed 
the  use  of  sugar  by  manufacturers  of  less  essential 
food  products,  and  has  absolutely  eliminated  its  use 
by  manufacturers  not  making  food  products,  unless 
they  use  it  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives  or  gly¬ 
cerine. 

The  less  essentials  were  cut  to  80  per  cent  of  their 
needs  in  1917.  Those  who  started  business  or  in¬ 
creased  their  capacity  after  November  i  and  before 
April  I,  knowing  that  the  country  faced  a  shortage  of 
sugar,  can  have  only  half  of  the  amounts  actually 
needed  for  the  conduct  of  their  business.  Those  who 
started  or  expanded  after  April  i  were  cut  off  alto¬ 
gether  and  have  been  made  to  pay  the  penalty  for  at¬ 
tempting  to  profit  at  the  expense  of  others  who  were 
trying  to  meet  the  Food  Administration’s  request  for 
voluntary  reduction.  They  will  be  still  further  cut. 

Control  of  distribution  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Food  Administration  and  it  is  practically  impos¬ 
sible  for  unpatriotic  manufacturers  to  evade  the  spirit 
of  the  regulations.  Before  they  can  purchase  sugar 
in  any  amounts  they  must  give  to  the  seller  a  certificate 
issued  by  the  Federal  Food  Administrator  for  their 
state.  A  careful  survey  has  been  made  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  done  by  the  various  consumers,  and  the  certifi¬ 
cates  _  are  carefully  regulated  in  accordance  with  the 
Administrator’s  records.  These  certificates  must  be 
cancelled  and  returned  to  the  Administrator,  who  can 
check  the  records  of  each  concern  and  detect  any  trad¬ 
ing  in  or  counterfeiting  of  the  permits.  By  a  careful 
check  upon  the  holdings  of  refiners  and  distributors, 
the  Food  Administration  makes  it  extremely  difficult 
for  violators  to  practice  any  illicit  trading. 

These  eighty  per  cent  limitations  are  effective  only 
until  July  i,  when  the  Food  Administration  may  deem 
it  advisable  to  adopt  still  more  stringent  conservation 
measures.  In  any  event  they  show  that  steps  have 
been  taken  to  assure  the  consumer  of  adequate  sugar 
to  warrant  home  canning  and  to  protect  his  supply  for 
household  use. 

But  this  does  not  relieve  the  consumer  of  his  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  people  in  Europe.  It  cannot  be  taken 
as  a  justification  for  continued  waste  and  prodigal  use 
of  a  luxury.  It  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  our  west¬ 
ern  beet  fields  supply  only  a  small  part  of  the  sugar 
that  goes  into  American  consumption. 

The  fact  remains  that  a  vast  majority  of  the  sugar 
consumed  in  this  country  comes  from  other  lands  and 
must  be  brought  here  in  ships.  And  the  fact  remains 
that  those  ships  are  needed  to  carry  food,  men  and 
munitions  to  the  Allies.  We  still  must  face  the  fact 
that  only  by  adding  to  Europe’s  burden  can  we  re¬ 
tain  those  ships  in  our  sugar  trade.  We  can  never 
alter  the  fact  that  every  inch  of  cargo  space  used  to 
bring  us  luxuries  means  one  inch  less  that  could  help 
to  maintain  the  strength  of  the  Allies’  battle  lines 
and  the  morale  of  the  peoples  behind  those  lines. 

Last  year  we  were  faced  with  a  sugar  shortage. 

Last  year  we  knew  that  Europe  was  in  danger  of 
starvation. 

Last  year  we  knew  that  we  were  being  asked  to 
save  sugar. 

Last  year  we  knew  that  the  people  of  Europe  needed 
it  badly. 

And  yet  last  year  our  sugar  consumption  increased. 
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This  year  we  know  all  of  these  things.  And  we  know 
Lmething  else-we  know  as  we  didn't  know  then  that 
our  counTry  is  at  war.  We  know  as  we  cot  Idn  t  then 
how  absolutely  is  the  Allied  cause  dependent  upon  the 
support  it  receives  from  America.  As  we  never  knew 
before  we  know  how  integral  a  part  of  war  is  the 
vast  problem  of  world  shipping.  And  we  know,  too 
as  we  didn’t  realize  a  year  ago,  that  the  solution  to 
that  shipping  problem,  if  it  is  to  be  found,  lies  in 
America — in  American  willingness  to  sacrifice  for 
cause  that  is  just,  to  suffer  deprivation  for  people  who 
have  bled  and  toiled  for  us,  to  take  from  war- weary 
shoulders  burdens  that  could  much  better  be  borne  by 

the  fresh  and  the  strong.  .  .  j  r  ,  i  Ka* 

Our  every  action  until  Prussia  is  defeated  mu^  be 
iudged  by  one  standard— its  effect  upon  the  war.  That 
must  be'  first  and  foremost,  eyery  day,  eyery  hour, 
eyery  minute. 

“Will  it  help  us  win  the  war  ? 

“Will  it  delay  yictory  or  increase  the  danger  ot 
(Icf 

Those  are  the  two  most  important  questions  that  can 
possibly  enter  our  minds  so  long  as  the  safety  ot  the 


world  is  so  largely  in  our  hands.  :c 

Relatively,  the  kaiser  today  seems  as  strong  as,  if 
not  stronger  than  on  that  fateful  day  when  he  massed 
his  troops  at  the  Belgian  border.  An  mimediate  peace 
with  his  native  soil  untouched  and  with  ‘hot's^s  of 
acres  of  conquered  territory  under  his  ma  led  fist 
would  be  a  blow  from  which  the  world  might  never 

'"with  the  rest  of  the  world  so  completely  dependent 
upon  America  for  the  assistance  which  will  make 
pLce  without  victory  unthinkable,  not 
afford  to  withhold  the  slightest  service.  With  human 
itv  trusting  so  absolutely  upon  a  narrow  lane  of  ships, 
our  course  is  clearly  mapped  out  before  , 

If  we  forget  for  a  while  that  single  standard  by 
which  it  is  so  imperative  that  we  rule  our  lives,  our 
very  forgetfulness  may  be  our  answer. 

“Will  it  help  us  win  the  war  ? 

You  by  your  actions,  must  reply— for  you  are  oiie 
of  the ’integral  units  in  our  united  nation,  and  only  if 
we  stand  united  in  our  willingness  to  serve  may  we 
hope  for  the  “western  front”  to 
German  Emperor  can  be  dealt  his  death  blow. 


Penalties  Imposed  by  U.  S.  Food  Administration. 

More  than  800  penalties  for  violation  of  rules  and 
regulations  governing  licensed  dealers  111  foodstuffs 
have  been  imposed  during  the  past  lO'  months  by  the 
Food  Administration.  About  150  companies  and  indi¬ 
viduals  have  been  ordered  to  quit  business  m  licensed 
commodities  for  a  limited  or  unlimited  period,  and 
over  soo  have  -voluntarily  made  a  money  payment, 
usuallv  to  the  Red  Cross,  or  have  temporarily  ab¬ 
stained  from  doing  business  rather  than  risk  calling 
down  more  drastic  penalties  upon  their  heads. 

A  vast  number  of  other  cases  have  been  disposed  of 
bv  Federal  Food  Administrators  in  the  various  states 
and  territories  under  the  authority  of  _  but  without 
specific  appeal  to  headquarters  at  Washington,  in  a 
laree  number  of  other  cases  the  desired  compliance  has 
been  secured  without  penalty.  More  than  2,500  cases 
arising  out  of  the  shipment  of  foods  and  feeds,  many 
of  them  perishable,  have  been  disposed  of. 

Penalties  inflicted,  from  the  passage  of  the  Food 
Control  Act,  August  10,  1917,  to  June  i,  1918,  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

Unlimited  revocations  of  license,  requiring  the 
licensee  to  abstain  from  business  in  all  or  in  specified 
licensed  commodities  until  further  notice,  65,  of  which 
56  are  outstanding.  Limited  revocations,  reqtiiruig 
licensee  to  abstain  from  business  in  all  or  in  specified 
licensed  commodities  for  a  definite  period,  62,  of  which 
19  are  outstanding.  Unlimited  unfair  orders,  direct^ 
ing  licensees  until  further  notice  not  to  sell  any  or 
specified  licensed  commodities  to  unlicensed  dealers 
who  have  engaged  in  unfair  or  w'asteful  practices,  8, 
of  which  3  are  outstanding.  Limited  unfair  orders 
of  the  same  effect  as  those  last  mentioned  excepting 
that  the  prohibition  is  for  a  limited  period  only,  12,  of 
■which  9  are  outstanding.  Refunds  and  contributions, 
consisting  of  money  payments  voluntarily  made  m 
place  of  more  drastic  formal  penalties  of  the  above 
nature,  131.  Temporary  suspensions  and  minor  pen¬ 
alties,  ’voluntarily  accepted  in  place  of  more  drastic 
formal  penalties  of  the  above  nature,  about  375. 
Requisitions  and  forced  sales,  consisting  of  food  com¬ 
modities  disposed  of  without  resort  to  drastic  formal 
penalties  for  hoarding,  24.  Stop  orders  against  the 


issuance  of  licenses,  either  pending  investigation  of 

alleged  violations  or  undue  delay  m  applying  for  a 
hceiise,  or  as  a  minor  and  temporary  Y  ^ 

fenses  committed  before  a  license  is  issued,  of  which 

103  are  outstanding. 

Standard  Containers  for  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

All  interstate  shipments  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
containers  must  be  in  packages  that  conform  to  the 
provisions  of  the  United  States  Standard  Contmner 
Act,  says  an  announcement  from  the  Bureau  of  Mar 
kets  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  is 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  Standard  Con¬ 
tainer  Act.  The  baskets,  crates,  hampers,  and  boxes 
must  be  in  size  containing  half-pints,  pints,  quarts  or 
multiples  of  quarts.  Slight  variations  either  over  or  un¬ 
der  size  may  be  allowed  provided  the  average  any 
shipments  conforms  to  the  standards.  Climax  baskets 
for^  grapes  can  be  made  only  m  2-,  4-,  and  12-quart 
sizes  and  of  the  dimensions  specified  m  the  act. 

The  variations  from  standard  sizes  are  made,  it  s 
stated  because  of  the  nature  of  the  containers,  they 
being  usually  rough  finished.  No  allowance  for  prod¬ 
ucts  heaped  over  the  edge  of  the  container  is  made, 
and  the  capacity  of  a  container  is  determined  by 

stricken  measure  tests.  _  ,  . 

Although  the  law  applies  only  to  interstate  ship¬ 
ments  it  is  probable,  according  to  the  bureau  that 
intrastate  shipments  will  be  generally  made  m  United 
States  standard  containers,  because  many  maniitac- 
turers  have  arranged  to  make  no  containers  excep 
those  that  comply  with  the  federal  size.,  requirements 
Even  shippers  whose  products  are  usually  consume 
in  their  own  state  are  said  to  favor  packages  comply 
ing  with  the  United  States  Standard  Container  Act 
because  they  have  no  assurance  that  their  produce  will 
not  be  sent  across  state  boundaries  before  it  is  con- 

The  enforcement  of  the  Standard  Container  Act 
will  tend  to  eliminate  deceptive  practices  in  marketing 
fruits  and  vegetables,,  say  the  specialists,  and  will  give 
a  “square  deal”  to  both  the  purchasing  pub  he  and  the 
trade.  Over  40  food  products  inspectors  already  sta¬ 
tioned  in  the  large  receiving  markets  are  available  tor 
enforcing  the  act. 


Penalties  Under  Food  Control  Act 


I'or  violations  of  the  U.  S.  hood  Administration’s 
regulations  a  number  of  licensees  were  penalized  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  weeks.  Among  them  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

The  Puritan  Flour  Company,  of  10  Milk  street,  Boston, 
had  its  license  revoked  from  May  28  until  further  notice  for 
failing  to  accept  and  unload  a  car  of  corn  meal. 

The  same  penalty  was  imposed  on  the  Wortham  Cotton 
Oil  Company,  of  Wortham,  Texas,  for  failure  to  deliver  70 
tons  of  cottonseed  cake  or  to  make  an  adjustment.  The 
revocation  became  effective  on  May  24. 

For  failing  to  use  the  required  amount  of  substitute  in 
making  bread.  Gram  Brothers,  bakers,  of  Minot,  N.  D., 
have  been  required  to  donate  $200  to  the  Red  Cross.  The 
firm  was  permitted  to  operate  under  the  supervision  of  a 
guardian  appointed  by  the  Federal  Food  Administrator  of 
that  state. 

Fifteen  restaurant  men  of  Denver,  Colo.,  were  given  hear¬ 
ings  for  disobeying  rules  in  regard  to  amount  of  bread 
served  customers.  Five  of  them  made  donations  to  the  Red 
Cross  of  from  $5.00  to  $25.00  in  lieu  of  other  penalties  and 
the  others  were  released  with  a  reprimand. 

At  Salida,  Colo.,  Frank  Gill,  a  grocer,  paid  $500  to  the 
Red  Cross  for  infraction  of  Food  Administration  regula¬ 
tions  rather  than  have  his  place  closed  for  .SO  days. 

_  A  baker  and  grocer  named  Bingham  at  Rifle,  Colo.,  lost  his 
license  and  was  closed  for  selling  sugar  and  flour  without 
regard  to  regulations.  He  declined  to  make  a  $100  donation 
to  the  Red  Cross  in  retribution  for  his  overcharges. 

Two  bakers  and  one  grocer  of  Porto  Rico  have  been  penal¬ 
ized.  The  bakers,  Estanislao  Santana  and  Manuel  Borboha, 
were  closed  for  operating  without  a  license  and  their  stocks 
of  flour  turned  over  to  a  local  charity.  The  grocer,  Alberto 
Vodal,  paid  $300  to  local  charities  for  overcharges  on  flour, 
rice  and  lard. 

The  Hudson  Food  Products  Company,  of  Cohoes,  N.  Y., 
was  closed  for  one  day  (May  15)  for  violating  flour  and 
sugar  rules. 

Harry  .A.lbin,  of  83  Hester  street.  New  York  City,  paid 
$200  to  the  Red  Cross  for  making  overcharges  on  sugar  dur¬ 
ing  November,  December  and  January. 

The  license  of  A.  A.  Haines,  a  baker  of  Rayne,  La.,  was 
suspended  for  lO  days,  effective  May  25,  for  not  using  suffi¬ 
cient  substitutes  in  bread  and  for  failure  to  observe  weight 
limitations. 

C.  &  R.  De  Lello,  wholesalers  and  jobbers  of  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables,  19-21  School  street,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  license 
revoked,  effective  May  31,  until  further  notice,  for  unjus¬ 
tifiably  rejecting  a  car  of  potatoes  and  failing  to  carry  out 
agreement  with  Food  Administration. 

Comanche  Cotton  Oil  Company,  Comanche,  Tex.,  license 
revoked,  effective  June  1,  for  non-fulfillment  of  speculative 
contracts  made  by  manager  of  the  company. 

J.  G.  Cheetam,  miller  of  Minard,  Mich.,  mill  closed  for 
operating  without  a  license.  The  issuance  of  his  license  will 
depend  upon  his  observance  of  the  closing  order. 

Ong  K.  Ten,  of  Mesa,  Ariz.,  permitted  to  contribute  $50 
to  the  Red  Cross  in  lieu  of  a  suspension  of  his  license,  for 
selling  flour  without  substitutes. 

The  following  merchants  of  Jefferson  County,  Ga.,  have 
been  allowed  to  contribute  $25  each  to  the  Red  Cross  for 
making  excess  sales  of  sugar :  Slade,  Boozer  Co.,  C.  S.  Bryant 
Co.,  and  W.  E.  Josev  &  Sons,  of  Bartow';  D.  M.  Mills,  of 
Wadley;  M.  A.  Hadden,  G.  R.  Hadden,  C.  W.  Williams, 

A.  D.  Lafavor,  George  F.  Dixon  and  R.  W.  Dixon,  of  Avera. 

The  Forest  City  Ice  Cream  Company,  of  Savannah,  Ga., 
has  contributed  $250  to  the  Red  Cross  in  lieu  of  penalties, 
for  having  more  than  a  normal  30  days’  supply  of  sugar  on 
hand.  The  excess  sugar  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
government. 

Adolph  Berube,  baker,  -53  Palmer  street.  Fall  River.  Mass., 
ordered  to  close  for  four  days  and  to  contribute  $.50  each 
to  the  Red  Cross,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  and  Knights  of  Columbus 
for  submitting  false  reports  and  using  improper  and  insuffi¬ 
cient  substitutes  in  making  bread. 

Ballanca  Macaroni  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  license  re¬ 
voked  from  May  25  to  August  25,  1918,  for  selling  flour  at  a 
margin  in  excess  of  that  allowed  wholesalers,  selling  flour 
without  substitutes,  selling  flour  in  excess  quantities  to  small 
Italian  bakers  and  dealers  and  doing  business  as  a  whole- 
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saler  from  November  1,  1917,  to  March  8,  1918,  without  a 
license. 

Glasgow  Milling  Company  of  Kentucky,  heretofore  closed 
for  operating  without  a  license  and  profiteering,  has  paid 
$3-50  to  the  Red  Cross  and  will  remain  closed  pending  the 
receipt  of  his  license  from  Washington. 

The  Model  Roller  Mills,  of  Kentucky,  has  been  directed  to 
close  operations  and  to  apply  for  permission  to  open  after 
June  1. 

Eight  Chicago  firms  have  been  penalized  by  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  for  violating  its  regulation  prohibiting  resales 
w'ithin  the  trade.  O.  D.  Gilman  Co.,  A.  T.  Ullman  Co.,  and 
Feilchenfeld  &  Aaron  have  lost  their  licenses  to  engage  in  the 
egg  business,  the  revocations  to  be  effective  for  the  duration 
of  the  war.  The  licenses  of  Oxley  &  Richter  and  Hornbeck 
&  Hinton,  as  regards  the  egg  business,  were  suspended  for 
two  months.  Others  who  violated  the  rules  were  Turner, 
Clogg  &  O’Neill,  who  contributed  $325;  Lepman  &  Heggie, 
who  contributed  $400;  and  S.  Love  Kelly  Co.,  who  contributed 
$275. 

Twenty  thousand  dollars  has  been  donated  to  the  Red  Cross 
by  Jaburg  Bros.,  a  baker’s  and  confectioner’s  supply  concern 
at  10  Leonard  Street,  New  York  City.  This  contribution  was 
made  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Food  Administration,  in  lieu  of 
further  action  on  charges  of  selling  sugar  at  excessive  prices. 
An  examination  of  the  firm’s  books  showed  that  from  No¬ 
vember  1,  1917,  to  January  18,  1918,  the  average  advance  on 
.selling  price  over  cost  of  both  refined  and  raw  sugar  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  margin  fixed  by  the  Food  Administration. 

For  raising  the  price  of  his  bread  without  first  consulting 
the  food  administrator  for  his  county,  E.  O.  Kolb,  a  baker, 
of  Scranton  and  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  has  been  required  to  re¬ 
store  the  original  prices  and  to  make  refunds  of  money  re¬ 
ceived  through  the  advance. 

W.  T.  Harding,  of  New  York  City,  a  dealer  in  flour  on 
the  produce  exchange,  has  contributed  $3,000  to  the  Red  Cross, 
thereby  securing  cancellation  of  the  order  by  which  the  Pood 
Administration  had  revoked  his  license  for  30  days,  upon 
recommendation  of  the  Pederal  food  board  of  New  York. 

The  violations  for  which  the  license  was  suspended,  after 
a  hearing,  were,  first,  the  sale  of  substantial  quantities  of 
flour  to  other  jobbers,  in  violation  of  the  rule  forbidding  re¬ 
sales  within  the  trade ;  second,  the  sale  of  flour  with  insuffi¬ 
cient  substitutes  or  with  no  substitutes  at  all;  third,  the  sale 
of  flour  to  a  baker  who  had  no  Federal  license,  violating  the 
rule  that  forbids  a  licensed  dealer  to  do  business  with  an¬ 
other  dealer  subject  to  license,  but  who  has  none;  fourth,  the 
sale  of  quantities  of  flour  and  its  substitutes  at  margins  of 
profit  in  excess  of  those  deemed  reasonable  by  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

H.  E.  Adams,  general  store,  Stillwater,  N.  Y.,  charging  an 
excessive  price  for  sugar  and  delivering  flour  without  sub¬ 
stitutes.  (iontributed  $25  to  the  Red  Cross. 

The  New  Haven  Bread  Company,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  not 
using  required  substitutes  in  bread  and  making  reports  in  im¬ 
proper  form.  License  revoked  for  three  days,  effective 
June  3. 

M.  R.  Kime,  Pennville,  Ind.,  selling  flour  without  substi¬ 
tutes.  License  revoked  from  June  7  until  August  7,  1918. 

Samuel  Scarfie,  grocer,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  closed  for  two 
days  for  profiteering. 

M.  D.  Liborio,  grocer,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  closed  for  two 
days,  selling  flour  without  proper  substitutes. 

Mellios  and  Tourtas,  bakers,  Boston,  Mass.,  closed  for 
seven  days  for  baking  bread  without  proper  substitutes. 

M.  Honigsbaum,  grocer,  Tannersville,  N.  Y.,  closed  for 
two  days  for  selling  flour  in  excess  quantities  and  without 
substitutes. 

William  Assid  and  Harger  Brothers,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.. 
supplies  cut  off  for  repeatedly  refusing  to  comply  with  Food 
Administration  rules  concerning  sale  of  substitutes. 

Rissman  Flour  Company,  Chicago,  excess  profits  on  barley. 
Contributed  $500  to  the  Red  Cross. 

The  Schroeder  Schnaarn  Company,  retail  dealers.  Savan¬ 
nah,  Ga.,  violations  of  sugar  and  flour  rules.  Store  closed 
for  one  week  and  a  contribution  of  $1,00()  to  be  made  to  the 
Red  Cross. 

E.  H.  Minor,  Vicksburg,  Mich.,  mill  closed  for  one  week 
and  a  payment  of  $2-5  to  the  Red  Cross  for  excessive  profits 
and  for  selling  flour  without  substitutes. 

Abraham  Zion,  wholesale  grocer,  Boston,  Mass.,  license 
suspended  from  June  1  to  September  1  and  contributions  of 
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$300  to  the  Red  Cross  and  $300  to  the  Jewish  Board  for 
Welfare  Work  in  the  United  States  ikrmy  and  Navy,  to 

illegal  transactions  in  sugar  and  Hour. 

American  Hay  Company,  Goshen,  Ind.,  license  revoked  fo 
six  months  for  refusing  to  accept  nine  cars  of  hay,  ' 

ing  speculative  contracts,  and  for  shipping  hay  ot  a  qua  y 

below  that  contracted  for.  ,  <t9AA 

W  B  Bingham  &  Son,  Augusta,  Ga.,  contribution  of  $.^00 
to  be  made  to  the  Red  Cross  for  making  excess  sales  ot 

Charles  and  Angeline  Mariano,  grocers,  Fredonia,  N.  Y., 
closed  for  one  month  for  selling  flour  without  substitutes. 

Frank  Wurz,  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  store  closed  for  four  days 
for  selling  sugar  in  excessive  quantities. 

Andrew  Rogen,  Granite  Falls,  Minn.,  miller,  mill  ^D^ed 
until  further  notice  for  making  excessive  deliveries  of  flour 
in  the  face  of  warning  from  Federal  hood  Administrator 
Boswell  Baking  Company,  Canoy,  Kan.,  closed  for  one  day 
(May  31)  for  violations  of  Food  Administration  rules. 

Hansen  Bakery,  Hutchinson,  Kan.,  agreed  to  pay  $-00  to 
the  Red  Cross  for  violations  of  food  regulations. 

C.  J.  Logan,  of  Portage,  Mich.,  and  Charley  D.  Hunt,  ot 
Benton  Harbor,  Mich.,  payments  of  $15  and  $2o,  respectively, 
to  the  Red  Cross  for  violations  of  flour  regulations. 

B.  I.  Ford,  New,  Ga,,  has  contributed  $200  to  the  Red 
Cross,  in  lieu  of  other  penalties,  for  selling  sugar  m  excess 

^"sullivan’s  Lunch  Room,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  closed  on  May  31 
for  violating  wheat  rules.  Christ  and  Klotz,  also  of  Roches¬ 
ter,  closed  May  27  for  same  violation.  ,  r  • 

Ferdinand  Lanchesi,  Rochester,  closed  two  days  for  vio¬ 
lating  Food  Administration  rules.  .  ,  j  torn 

P.  H.  McManus,  baker,  of  Dover,  N.  H.,  contnhiited  $-o0 
to  the  Red  cross,  in  lieu  of  other  penalties,  for  violating 
Food  Administration  rules. 

RECENT  PATENTS 


The  following  patents  of  interest  to  readers  of  this  Jou^al 
recently  were  issued  from  the  United  States  Patent  Ottice. 
Copies  thereof  may  be  obtained  from  R.  E.  Burnham,  Patent 
and  trade-mark  attorney.  Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  at  the  rate  of  20c  each.  State  number  of 
patent  and  name  of  inventor  when  ordering. 

1,261,911.  Hydrogenating  resistant  fatty  material  for  edible 
purposes,  etc.  Carleton  Ellis,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

1,261,995.  Food  product  and  method  of  preparing  same. 
Charles  F.  Ampt.,  Wyoming,  Ohio.  _ 

1  261,996.  Food.  Charles  F.  Ampt,  Wyoming,  Ohio. 
l',262,144.  Process  of  preparing  food  from  corn.  Manuel 

Villegas,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  _  td  i  Asr 

1  262  319  Fish  cutting  and  eviscerating  machine.  Paul  w. 
Fleischer,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to  American  Can  Co. 
1,262,385.  Die-pin  for  macaroni-machines.  Tredenck 

Penza,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  r-.  t-  .  i 

1262  399.  Apple  jam.  Clarence  H.  Simpson,  hront  Royal, 
Va.  assignor  to  Old  Virginia  Orchard  Co.,  Inc.,  same  place. 
1,262,506.  Method  for  making  bread.  William  B.  Johnson, 

Atlanta,  Ga.  ,  .  ,  «  r- 

1,262,923.  Pastry-making  machine.  Charles  A.  Lostigan, 

Oakland,  Cal.  i  jj  j 

1  263,009.  Method  of  marking  articles  of  the  s.iredded- 
cereal-biscuit  type.  William  E.  Williams,  Chicago,  Ill. 

1,263,237.  Composition  of  honey  and  butter.  Charles  W. 

Harmon,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  _  t  i  tt 

1,263,434.  Method  of  grinding  and  packing  coffee.  John  L. 

King,  Detroit,  Mich. 

1,263,609.  Self-raising  rice  pancake-flour.  William  P. 
Schuyler,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1,263,742.  Device  for  cutting  and  seeding  peaches  and  other 
similar  fruits.  George  B.  Chase,  Fresno,  Cal. 

1,263,998.  Baker’s  oven.  Waldo  L.  Bates,  Boston,  Mass. 
1^264^336.  Sterile  butter-fat  and  method  of  producing  the 
same.  Charles  E.  Rogers,  Detroit,  Mich. 

1,264,372.  Machine  for  treating  food  products.  George 
Cushen,  Flamilton,  Ontario,  Canada.  ^  -d  i  i 

1,264,487.  Process  for  curing  olives.  William  C.  Bunles, 

Alameda,  Cal.  .  t  i 

1,264,533.  Candy-making  machine.  William  B.  Laskey, 

IMarblehead,  Mass.  r  i  • 

1,264,564.  Non-alcoholic  wine  and  process  of  making  same. 

Joseph’ Russell,  New  York,  N.  Y.  . 

1.264.591.  Pood  product  and  process  of  producing  same. 
Frederick  C.  Atkinson,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

1.264.592.  Baking-powder  and  process  of  making  same. 
Frederick  C.  Atkinson,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


1  264,600.  Method  of  and  apparatus  for  dehydrating  fruits, 
vegetables,  and  similar  articles.  George  H.  Benjamin,  New 

^^F264^2L  Machine  for  preparing  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Elg’ie  J.  Lewis,  Middleport,  N.  Y. 

1,264,876.  Food  product  and  process  of  producing  same. 

Robert’ Graham,  Haymount,  Cupar,  Scotland. 

Typhoid  Infection  from  Bottling  Plants. 

The  necessity  for  extreme  cleanliness  and  care  in 
the  preparation  of  bottled  beverages  is  emphasized  by 
investigation  made  by  the  Kansas  State  board  o 
Health  of  the  possible  sources  of  typhoid  infection. 

On  May  Q,  says  the  Bulletin  of  the  Department,^ 
case  of  typhoid  fever  occurred  on  the  premises  of  B, 
who  operated  a  bottling  plant  in  the  same  yar  area. 
The  output  of  this  plant  consisted  of  the  usual  car¬ 
bonated  water  products — pop,  ginger  ale,  table  water, 
and  so  forth.  Infection  in  this  case  was  probably  due 
to  contact  or  fly  carriers  from  cases  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood.  A  second  case  occurred  in  the  same 
family  June  17. 

Up  to  this  period  water  used  at  this  plpt  came 
from  an  open  well  in  the  yard.  An  outside  toilet 
existed  on  the  premises  and  upon  all  adjoining  prem¬ 
ises.  A  water  sample  taken  from  this  well  July  3 
showed  presumption  tests  for  B.  coli  i  -|-  in  10  cc. 
tube,  5  +  in  I  cc.  tube,  and  nitrogen  as  nitrates  twelve 
parts  per  million,  indicating  not  only  temporary  but 
a  long  history  of  pollution.  The  well  was  then  closed 
and  the  plant  installed  city  water  supply. 

Twenty  cases  gave  history  of  origin  m  this  block, 
and  with  numerous  outside  toilets,  fly  infectiori  was 
an  extremely  probable  cause  in  cases  not  due  to  direct 
contact.  Inspection  of  the  plant  showed  it  to  be  with¬ 
out  screens,  and  flies  were  found  in  the  sirup  room,  so 
that  aside  from  any  contamination  from  the  hands  of 
those  preparing  sirups,  fly  infection  was  not  only  pos¬ 
sible,  but  probable.  .  ,  .  ^  . 

In  the  light  of  these  findings  the  following  histones 

are  of  interest: 

Case  occurring  July  18  bought  a  case  of  pop  July  4. 
Had  not  been  away  from  premises ;  no  access  to  city 
water;  used  milk  and  ice  cream  procured  at  home; 
gave  no  history  of  contact.  .  .  ,  , 

Case  occurring  July  20  attended  a  picnic  July  4- 
Ate  one  dish  of  .ice  cream  and  drank  several  bottles  of 
pop.  Had  access  to  city  water,  but  used  condensed 

milk;  no  history  of  contact. 

Case  occurring  July  23  worked  at  fort  and  used 
fort  water  supply.  Never  ate  ice  cream  nor  drank 
milk;  did  not  like  fort  water  and  consequently  drank 

a  great  deal  of  pop  instead. 

Case  occurring  July  29  attended  social  fourteen  days 
previous  to  onset.  Ate  no  ice  crearn  but  drank  two 
bottles  of  pop  ;  used  cistern  water,  milk  from  a  neigh¬ 
bor  with  no  history  of  typhoid,  and  patient  had  no 
opportunity  for  contact. 

Seven  other  cases  believed  their  infection  was  due 
to  drinking  pop,  although  each  had  other  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  infection. 

Since  the  product  from  this  plant  constitutes  prac¬ 
tically  the  chief  source  of  bottled  pop  used  in  the  city, 
it  is  possible  it  was  responsible  for  some  infection.  In 
a  series  of  experiments  Young  and  Sherwood  (Kan¬ 
sas  University,  Lawrence)  were  able  to  recover  the 
typhoid  bacillus  from  bottled  pop  two  weeks  after  im¬ 
plantation;  hence  there  would  be  little  reason  to  doubt 
this  probability,  considering  all  other  factors. 
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The  Fish  Situation. 

Probably  no  other  food  has  ever  had  given  it  such 
active  governmental  advertising  as  has  been  the  case 
during  the  past  season  with  fish.  The  reason,  of 
course,  is  obvious.  Marine  products  of  all  kinds  feed 
themselves.  The  most  serious  handicap  under  which  the 
fisherman  operates  is  what  in  amateur  circles  is  called 
“fisherman’s  luck.”  During  the  past  season,  accord¬ 
ing  to  one  well  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject,  the 
commercial  fisherman  was  forced  to  combat  circum¬ 
stances  which  were  extraordinarily  difficult  to  over¬ 
come.  At  the  commencement  of  the  season  the  stocks 
of  various  kinds  of  fish  were  light  and  before  mid¬ 
winter  it  was  realized  that  there  would  be  a  very  heavy 
demand  for  fish  because  of  the  work  of  the  U.  S.  Food 
Administration  and  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 

These  light  stocks  coupled  with  the  assurance  of  a 
heavy  demand  logically  called  for  a  large  production 
of  fish,  but  unfortunately  the  severe  winter  so  greatly 
interfered  with  winter  fishing  that  the  total  available 
supply  was  much  lower  than  ordinary.  The  long  con¬ 
tinued  stormy  weather  on  the  Pacific  Coast  prevented 
a  catch  of  the  normal  quantity  of  halibut  and  very  bad 
weather  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  interfered  with  winter 
fishing  there.  The  fishermen  on  the  Atlantic  Coast  had 
provided  extra  equipment  which,  because  of  the  weath¬ 
er,  they  are  not  able  to  use.  The  heavy  demand  for 
frozen  fish  for  export,  such  as  is  produced  during  the 
winter  in  the  vicinity  of  Nova  Scotia,  took  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  supply  of  that  which  was  produced. 

Poor  transportation  facilities,  both  as  to  equipment 
and  as  to  movement  of  cars  when  finally  secured,  de¬ 
layed  the  marketing  of  such  fish  as  were  obtained.  In 
fact,  during  January  and  February  practically  every¬ 
thing  that  transpired  had  a  tendency  to  shorten  the 
supply.  With  March  there  came  a  change  in  the 
weather  but  one  which  in  the  end  did  more  harm  than 
good.  In  the  Fake  Erie  region,  March  was  a  warm 
month,  as  warm  as  a  normal  April,  and  as  a  result 
much  commercial  fishing  equipment  was  placed  in 
commission.  In  the  early  days  of  April,  just  about  the 
time  that  the  supply  should  have  commenced  to  come 
in,  very  severe  storms  destroyed  a  great  deal  of  the 
equipment  on  Lake  Erie  and  made  the  spring  fishing 
season  in  that  region  a  failure.  Meanwhile  in  the 
upper  lakes  region  there  was  a  delayed  spring,  both 
March  and  April  being  cold  months,  with  the  result 
that  there  was  little  fish  coming  from  that  district.  In 
the  vicinity  of  Chicago  indications  are  that  from  the 
first  of  June  on  there  will  be  a  very  heavy  production 
of  a  large  number  of  varieties  of  excellent  fish.  Espe¬ 
cially  should  pike  and  pickerel  be  abundant,  as  well  as 
whitefish. 

Those  who  have  been  following  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that 
that  Bureau  has  estimated  the  quantities  of  certain 
new  fish  marketed  during  1917.  The  estimates  are 
as  follows ;  grayfish,  4,000,000  pounds ;  sablefish, 
4,000,000  pounds ;  tilefish,  6,000,000  pounds ;  whiting, 
20,000.000  pounds ;  burbot,  500,000  pounds ;  Alaska 
Scotch-cured  herring,  2,000,000  pounds. 

In  commenting  upon  these  figures  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  states  that  while  the  whiting  has  been  grad¬ 
ually  entering  into  consumption  since  its  recommenda¬ 
tion  by  the  Bureau  a  number  of  years  ago,  its  use  has 
been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  active  campaign  of  pub¬ 
licity  of  the  past  year,  modestly  adding  that  not  more 
than  half  of  the  quantity  estimated  can  be  attributed 
to  recent  activities  of  the  Bureau  and  of  the  fish  trade. 
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Estimated  figures  as  to  the  consumption  of  sea  mussel, 
eulachon,  drumfish,  shark  and  menhaden  are  not  yet 
ready  for  publication. 

Those  concerned  with  the  use  of  fish  in  the  diet 
should  at  all  times  bear  in  mind  the  high  economic 
value  of  frozen  fish.  During  the  summer  this  type  of 
fish  is  not  as  much  in  evidence  as  is  the  case  during 
the  winter,  but  with  the  coming  fall  and  winter  months 
in  mind  every  effort  should  be  made  to  popularize  the 
use  of  frozen  fish  properly  handled.  The  prime  essen¬ 
tial  is  to  keep  the  fish  hard  frozen  just  as  long  as  pos¬ 
sible.  The  retailer  who  thaws  frozen  fish  before  sell¬ 
ing  them  is  greatly  lessening  their  food  value  and 
flavor. 


Lucius  P.  Brown  Suspended. 

The  recent  investigation  by  the  New  York  City  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  work  of  the  bureaus  of  its  Depart- 
rnent  of  Health  has  resulted  in  the  suspension  of  the 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Food  and  Drugs,  Dr.  Lucius 
P.  Brown.  Fallowing  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Royal 
S.  Copelpd  as  commissioner  of  health,  the  chairman 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  Mr.  James  E.  Mac- 
Bride,  filed  charges  against  Dr.  Brown,  and  these 
charges  were  simultaneously  given  to  the  public  press. 
Director  Brown  answered  the  charges  through  the 
press,  and  for  this  action  was  suspended  by  the  com¬ 
missioner  of  health,  pending  a  public  hearing  on 
charges  which  are  now  being  prepared. 

Various  organizations  have  come  to  the  aid  of  Dr. 
Brown,  as  he  is  deservedly  popular  with  the  trade  as 
well  as  the  consumer.  His  troubles  are  due  to  politics 
and  not  to  inefficiency. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  New  York  Section  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Chemical  Society  held  on  May  10,  1918,  a  set  of 
resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  which  so  aptly 
express  the  opinion  of  this  Journal  as  to  Dr.  Brown 
that  they  are  quoted  verbatim.  Following  a  preamble 
pointing  out  the  great  value  to  the  community  of  the 
trained  chemist  who  is  also  an  executive,  and  stating 
that  because  of  the  war  there  are  in  the  country  but 
few  chemists  available  to  fill  Dr.  Brown’s  position 
snould  he  be  dismissed,  action  which  would  necessarily 
impair  the  efficiency  of  the  Bureau  of  Foods  and 
Drugs  of  the  Department  of  Health  of  New  York 
City  it  was  formally  resolved: 

First :  That  we  urge  upon  the  duly  constituted  authorities 
to  preserve  in  every  way  possible,  for  the  full  benefit  of  the 
people  of  this  city,  the  protection  of  the  public  health  so 
largely  dependent  upon  the  work  of  this  Bureau. 

Second :  That  we  are  convinced  that  in  the  present  incum¬ 
bent  of  the  office  of  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Food  and 
Drugs,  Dr.  Lucius  P.  Brown,  tlie  city  has  a  most  valuable 
adrnimstrative,  technical,  and  scientific  official,  selected  on  the 
basis  of  these  quajifications  by  the  impartial  method  of  Civil 
Service  Examination,  experienced  in  his  work  through  long 
service  as  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner  of  Tennessee,  a  rec¬ 
ognized  leader  among  the  food  and  drug  officials  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  as  witnessed  by  his  presidency  of  their  association  and 
constant  prominence  upon  important  committees  charged  with 
the  solution  of  fundamental  food  and  drug  problems,  a  man 
whose  integrity  is  beyond  question  and  whose  marked  faith¬ 
fulness  in  administering  the  work  of  his  present  position  as¬ 
sures  to  the  people  of  this  city  thorough  protection  against 
adulteration  of  its  food  and  drug  supplies. 

Third:  That  we  commend  the  Commissioner  of  Health 
for  his  stand  that  any  questions  which  have  been  raised  re¬ 
garding  the  administration  of  this  important  Bureau  in  the 
Department  of  Health  shall  be  given  a  full  and  public  hear¬ 
ing,  for  we  are  confident  that  through  such  a  medium  the 
usefulness  and  high  standard  of  the  Bureau  will  be  continued 
without  impairment. 
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Cereal  Products  Defined  by  U.  S.  Food  Admin-  "^9  pej  gK^^'mEAL^ 

istration.  _ shall  be  clean,  sound  corn  ground  to  a  soft  meal, 

On  May  22,  1918,  Herbert  Hoover,  U.  S.  Eood  Ad-  jf  for  export  shall  contain  not  more  than  9 

ministrator,  issued  the  following  special  rules  and  moisture.  _ 

regulations  governing  licensees  for  the  importation,  Note  to  Rule  6. — The  moisture  content  for  horn- 
storage,  manufacture  and  distribution  of  corn,  oats,  grits,  cream  meal  and  corn  flour  has  been  placed  at 

barley,  barley  flour,  oatmeal,  rolled  oats,  corn  grits,  the  outside  limit,  and  is  not  intended  to  limit  contr^ts 

corn  nieal,  hominy,  corn  flour,  starch  from  corn,  corn  expressly  providing  for  a  lower  moisture  content.  Ex¬ 
oil  corn  svrup  and  glucose.  porters  customarily  require  one-half  per  cent  lower 

RniF  6  — Specifications  for  Hominy,  Grits,  than  the  above  limitations  and  many  domestic  buyers 

Torn  Meal  and  Corn  Elour.  On  and  after  July,  i,  also  properly  demand  the  lower  maximum.  The  hood 

IQ  1 8  the  licensee  shall  not  quote  or  sell  products  of  Administration  has  fixed  the  maximum  at  the 
corn ’under  the  following  designations  unless  the  prod-  level  with  a  view  to  protecting  the  srnaller  millers  wi 

nets  conform  to  the  specifications  indicated  thereunder,  less  complete  equipment  '”7^  trger^mill- 

elation  of  Agricultural  Chemists.  ttdc  r’omTOM  OT?  TTTTF  RACS 

Pearl  or  Table  Hommy— Shall  be  degerminated  BASIS  loo  LBS.  COTTON  OR  JCiE  ^ 

hulled  corn  screened  or  dusted  over  a  No.  lo  wire  jp  cotton .  5  cents  per  lOO  lbs.  over  basis 

cloth  or  S/64  inch  perforated  metal,  and  shall  not  con-  ^5  lb.  cotton . 15  cents  per  100  lbs.  over  basis 

tain  more  than  14  per  cent  moisture  and  i  per  cent  jq  cotton . 35  cents  per  100  lbs.  over  basis 

fat  by  ether  extraction.  5  lb.  cotton . 70  cents  per  100  ps.  over  tosis 

Coarse  Table  Grits— Sh^\\  be  made  from  hominy  50  lb.  paper . 10  cents  per  100  lbs.  unpr  basis 

or  clean  sound  corn,  ground  and  screened  through  No.  25  lb.  paper . 5  cents  per  100  lbs.  under  basis 

12  wire  cloth  and  dusted  over  No.  16  wire  cloth,  and  jq  jp  p^per . 10  cents  per  100  bs.  over  basis 

shall  contain  not  more  than  14  per  cent  moisture  and  ip  paper . 20  cents  per  100  lbs.  over  basis 

ik  per  cent  fat,  by  ether  extraction.  ,  3  lb.  paper . 45  cents  per  100  lbs.  over  basis 

Medium  Table  Gn’L— Shall  be  made  from  hominy  Extra  charge  for  burlapping,  bailing  or  double  sack- 

or  clean,  sound  corn,  ground  and  screened  througi  .  cents  per  100  lbs. 

No.  14  wire  cloth  and  dusted  over  No.  20  wire  cloth,  8__Corn  Products  Must  Arrive  in  Good 

and  shall  contain  not  more  than  14  per  cent  moisture  Condition.  The  licensee  shall  ship  all  corn  products 
and  i  per  cent  fat,  by  ether  extraction.  condition  that  they  shall  arrive  at  destination 

Fine  Table  GnA— Shall  be  made  from  hominy  or  United  States,  cool  and  sweet  and  m  mer- 

clean,  sound  corn,  ground  and  screened _  through  No.  (.pantable  condition,  unless  there  is  an  express  agree- 
16  wire  cloth  and  dusted  over  No.  28  wire  doth,  and  writing  to  the  contrary, 

shall  contain  not  more  than  14  per  cent  moisture  and  - 

lU  per  cent  fat,  by  ether  extraction.  California  Fishing  Restrictions  Suspended. 

Cream  Meal — Shall  be  made  from  hominy  or  grits,  _  t-  j  q-  1  t  ,  TTrvrvrl 

screened  through  No.  22  wire  cloth  and  dusted  over  Under  authority  of  the  Food  Control  Law,  Fo 
No  72  ‘^rits  gauze,  and  shall  contain  not  more  than  Administrator  Ralph  P.  Merritt  of  California  has  si  - 
Li  Der  cen  mature  and  i/.  per  cent  fat,  by  ether  ex-  pended  for  the  period  of  the  war  the  state  law  pro¬ 
traction  or  2%^  and  2/4  per  cent  hibiting  the  sale  of  deep-sea  game  fish,  modified  the 

traction,  or  12/2  pe  /4  f  trawlers  in  the  ports  of  Los  Angeles  and 

^  Corn  Flour— This  shall  be  made  from  hominy,  grits,  San  Diego,  and  removed  restrictions  forbi  ^  ^ 

or  cream  meal  and  shall  be  of  a  texture  fine  enough  use  of  three-mesh  net  and  nets  with  strings  m  wate 

so  that  not  less  than  75  per  cent  will  sift  through  No.  north  of  Vallejo  light,  m  the  upper  San  ram 

oXX  bolting  silk  and  balance  shall  sift  through  No.  72  Bay.  ^  ,  ,  cc  ^  ;n 

grits  ^auze  •  shall  be  of  an  even  color  and  shall  con-  The  modified  fishing  laws  became  effective  ea  Y 

fain  not  more  than  ,3/.  per  cent  moisture  and  Py  per  March.  Mr.  Merritt 

^sioT^™ f  Vall'lT  oV^ar'Slel'!  ^eZV^ 

Standard  Mca/— Shall  be  made  from  clean,  sound  commissioner,  and  fishermen  from  all  parts  _o  e 

corn  wiX  approximately  lo  per  cent  of  feed  removed  state.  He  said  he  found  fishing  equipment  m  San 

and  approximately  45  per  cent  of  cream  meal  or  grits  hrancisco  poorer  than  that  of  any  large  seaport  1 
extracted  and  shall  contain  not  more  than  13  per  cent  United  States. 

moisture  and  2  per  cent  fat  by  ether  extraction.  Hereafter  all  game  Tf yT  a 

Pearl  Mca/— Shall  be  made  from  clean,  sound  corn  under  a  section  of  ffie  Food  Control  act  P^ovid  g 
with  approximately  U  per  cent  of  the  bran  and  germ  penalty  for  destruction  of  foodstuffs;  heretofore  fish- 
removS^d  and  if  sold  Lr  export  shall  contain  not  more  ermen,  forbidden  to  sell  deep  sea  game  fish,  have 
tban  rn  T3pr  rent  moisture  thrown  them  back  into  the  ocean. 

Plain  or  Unbolted  Mroi-Shall  be  made  from  clean,  Mr.  Merritt  expects  fifty  tons  of  fish  * 
sound  corn  with  approximately  5  per  cent  of  bran  and  added  to  the  supply  without  affecting  protection  of 
germ  removed,  and  if  sold  for  export  shall  contain  not  game  fish. 
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National  Confectioners’  Convention. 

During  the  week  of  May  7-1 1,  the  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Confectioners’  Association  was 
held  at  the  Edgewater  Beach  Hotel  in  Chicago.  It  was 
a  well  attended  gathering,  and  seemed  to  be  pervaded 
with  a  spirit  of  desire  to  help  the  Government  in  its 
efforts  to  control,  equitably  to  all  concerned,  the  avail- 
convention  was  the  report  of  Secretary  Hughes,  which 
discussed  the  situation  with  regard  to  sugar  fully  and 
fairly,  Mr.  Hughes’  membership  in  the  U.  S.  Food 
Administration  permitting  him  to  speak  with  the  voice 
of  authority.  The  activities  of  Secretary  Hughes  have 
been  of  considerable  and  quite  legitimate  assistance  to 
the  industry  whose  interests  he  represents.  At  the 
time  that  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  was  consid¬ 
ering  taxing  the  confectionery  industry  to  the  extent 
of  $15,000,000,  his  efforts  were,  at  least  in  part,  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  non-enactment  of  the  tax.  Mr. 
Hughes  stated  that  the  sugar  used  by  candy  manufac¬ 
turers  during  the  year  1916  was  about  350,000  tons, 
or  approximately  8  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  con¬ 
sumed  in  the  United  States.  These  figures  were  given 
in  order  to  eliminate  the  erroneous  impression  in  the 
public  mind  that  the  confectionery  industry  uses  half 
of  the  total  amount  of  sugar  consumed  in  the  United 
States. 

During  the  course  of  the  convention  the  association 
adopted  a  resolution  pledging  their  support  to  the 
President  and  the  Government  of  this  country  in  all 
efforts  contributory  to  winning  the  war,  and  one  going 
on  record  as  being  opposed  to  the  use  of  punch-boards 
and  similar  forms  of  gambling  devices  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  candy. 

The  officers  elected  were  as  follows:  President,  Mr. 

R.  R.  Cleeland,  Kibbe  Brothers  Company,  Springfield, 
Mass.;  vice-pres.,  Mr.  Paul  F.  Beich,  Bloomington, 
Ill.  ;  vice-pres.,  Mr.  A.  S.  Colebrook,  Rochester  Candy 
Works,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  secy.-treas.,  Mr.  Walter  C. 
Hughes,  Chicago ;  executive  committee — Messrs.  V.  L. 
Price,  National  Candy  Company,  Chicago ;  Geo.  F. 
Schrafft,  Boston,  Mass.;  Jerome  F.  Blome,  Baltimore, 
Md. ;  Wm.  F.  Heide,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  F.  Bidlack, 
American  Caramel  Company,  Fancaster,  Pa. ;  F.  C. 
Blunt,  W.  C.  Nevin  Candy  Company,  Denver,  Colo. ; 
J.  K.  Farley,  Jr.,  Chicago;  H.  E.  Fittlefield,  Knoxville, 
Tenn. ;  H.  J.  Mueller,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

During  the  course  of  his  annual  report  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Confectioners’  Association,  General  Counsel 
Thomas  E.  Fannen  of  Chicago  mentioned  a  recent  U. 

S.  Supreme  Court  decision  which  is  of  general  interest, 
inasmuch  as  the  rule  of  law  laid  down  applies  to  all 
food  products.  The  case  was  that  of  O.  J.  Weeks  & 
Company  v.  United  States  (245  U.  S.  618).  Holding 
that  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  defines  at  least  two  kinds 
of  misbranding,  “one  where  the  article  bears  a  false 
or  misleading  label,  and  the  other  where  it  is  offered 
for  sale  under  the  distinctive  name  of  another  article,” 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court’s  decision  is  in  effect  that  if 
a  salesman,  with  the  sanction  of  his  employer,  obtains 
an  order  for  an  article  to  be  shipped  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce  by  offering  the  article  for  sale  in  the  distinctive 
name  of  another  article,  the  article  will  be  deemed  to 
be  misbranded  and  the  employer  will  be  guilty  of  vio¬ 
lating  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  for  shipping  it,  even 
though  when  shipped  the  article  is  in  every  way  prop¬ 
erly  and  legally  labeled.  Thus  if  a  salesman,  with  the 
sanction  of  his  employer,  represents  a  product  which 
is  not  pure  chocolate  to  be  pure  chocolate  and  thereby 
obtains  an  order  for  the  product,  and  the  employer 
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ships  the  product,  an  offense  for  which  the  employer 
can  be  held  liable  is  committed,  even  though  the  prod¬ 
uct  when  shipped  is  in  every  way  properly  and  legally 
labeled  to  show  that  it  is  not  pure  chocolate. 

The  balance  of  Mr.  Lannen’s  report  to  his  asso¬ 
ciates  has  to  do  with :  the  abortive  efforts  on  the  part 
of  Congress  to  repeal  the  drawback  in  sugar,  to  tax 
the  confectionery  industry  per  se  an  even  $15,000,000, 
and  to  tax  corn  sirup,  cocoa,  molasses  and  other  foods 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  confectionery; 
state  legislation  pending  in  the  dozen  states  whose 
legislatures  met  this  year;  the  working  out  of  the 
Food  Control  Law  ;  federal  war  taxes ;  the  Child  Labor 
Law ;  and  other  legal  and  administrative  matters  of 
especial  interest  to  confectioners. 


Retail  Grocers  Convene. 

During  the  week  ending  May  23d,  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Grocers’  Association  held  its  annual  convention  in 
Chicago.  Its  activities  as  briefly  summarized  by  the 
resolutions  passed  included  pledging  support  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  and  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration  in  all 
measures  of  food  conservation ;  going  on  record  as 
against  the  use  of  trading  stamps  and  similar  pre¬ 
miums;  suggesting  the  advisability  of  a  lo-hour  maxi¬ 
mum  day;  the  sale  of  all  merchandise  by  weight  or 
numerical  amount ;  the  suggestion  that  the  secretaries 
of  all  local  grocers’  organizations  be  made  official 
members  of  the  Food  Administration ;  the  approval  of 
the  request  of  Food  Administrator  Hoover  for  an 
appropriation  of  $7,000,000  to  carry  on  the  work  of  his 
department. 

The  contest  for  the  presidency  aroused  considerable 
interest,  Mr.  Sol  Westerfeld  of  Chicago  having  run 
against  former  President  Schaefer,  who  was  re-elect¬ 
ed.  The  vote  was  91  to  83. 

During  the  convention  there  was  some  criticism  of 
the  activities  of  food  administration  officials  but 
nothing  of  any  serious  import. 


Bakers’  National  Convention  May  Be  Abandoned 

for  1918. 

The  national  convention  of  bakers  which  was  sched¬ 
uled  for  Boston  this  year  may  not  be  held.  The  war 
has  been  responsible  for  many  changes  of  policy.  Sec¬ 
retary  Bell  of  the  National  Association  says: 

“Whether  or  not  a  national  convention  of  bakers  will  be 
held  in  1918  depends  upon  conditions  and  circumstances  as 
yet  undeveloped.  At  the  present  time  it  looks  very  doubtful. 

“However,  the  importance  of  bakers’  meetings  in  these 
times  is  so  evident,  that  it  is  altogether  probable  that  Chi¬ 
cago  will  be  the  scene  of  one  or  more  conferences  during 
the  next  months.  National  conferences,  such  as  that  held 
in  Chicago  in  May,  1917,  which  resulted  in  the  plan  to  open 
negotiations  with  the  Food  Administration  on  behalf  of  the 
baking  industry,  and  the  conference  held  in  March,  1918, 
also  in  Chicago,  which  launched  the  big  service  plan  of  every 
baker  ‘his  brother’s  keeper’  in  order  that  the  industry  may 
solve  its  own  problems  and  thus  most  efficiently  help  to 
solve  the  nation’s  problems — such  conferences  as  these  have 
recommended  themselves  highly  by  their  results  and  are  more 
likly  to  win  favor  among  business  men  in  these  times  than 
the  old  time  convention  with  its  expensive  and  unessential 
accessories.” 


Wholesale  Brokers  Advertise  Potatoes. 

Although  they  are  not  financially  interested  in  the  sale  of 
potatoes,  fourteen  of  the  wholesale  brokers  of  Omaha  are 
carrying  on  an  advertising  campaign  in  that  city  urging  upon 
the  Omaha  public  the  advisability  of  eating  potatoes.  They 
are  making  use  of  the  daily  papers  and  also  have  provided 
an  ample  supply  of  slides  for  use  in  moving  picture  theatres 
— one  for  each  such  establishment  in  the  State  of  Nebraska. 
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Public  Hearings  on  Butter. 

Public  hearings  on  tentative  standards  for  butter^ 
to  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  the  Bure^i  of 
aiemistry,  June  24,  1918,  and  at  the  bt.  Paul  Hotel 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  on  June  19,  1918,  are  announced  by 
the  joint  committee  on  definitions  and  standards  con¬ 
sisting  of  representatives  of  the  United  Stat^  I)e- 
partnient  of  Agriculture,  the  Association  of  Othcial 
Agriculture  Chemists  and  the  Association  of  American 
Dairy,  Pood  and  Drug  Officials.  All  persons  interested 
are  invited  to  attend.  Those  who  desire  may  present 
their  views  in  writing  to  the  secretary  of  the  commit¬ 
tee,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  or 
before  the  date  set  for  the  hearings. 

The  committee  desires  to  obtain  from  the  trade  and 
others  their  views  with  respect  to  whether  a  standard 
for  butter  should  be  based  upon  butter  fat ;  butter  fat 
and  water ;  butter  fat,  water  and  casein ;  or  butter  fat, 
water,  casein  and  salt,  and  as  to  what  the  limit  or 
limits  of  composition  should  be,  according  to  reason¬ 
ably  good  commercial  practice.  The  Washington 
hearing  will  be  held  at  10  a.  m.,  in  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  building,  216  Thirteenth  Street,  Southwest. 
The  St.  Paul  hearing  will  be  held  at  10  a.  m.  in  the  St. 
Paul  Hotel. 


Tam  Telly,  Preserve  and  Condiment  Packers 

Organize. 

At  a  meeting  recently  held  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
by  prominent  jam,  jelly,  preserve  and  condiment  pack¬ 
ers  it  was  unanimously  decided  that  an  association  of 
national  scope  and  prominence  be  formed  to  promote 
the  interests  of  this  important  industry. 

The  association  is  now  in  the  process  of  formation, 
and  the  following  members  constitute  the  committee ; 
Marcus  Blakemore,  chairman,  care  of  Curd  &  Blake- 

more  Co.,  Uouisville,  Ky.  ,  o  r' 

R.  U.  Delapenha,  care  of  R.  U.  Delapenha  &  Co., 

Inc.,  17  Jay  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  c*. 

U.  G.  Clymer,  care  of  Best  Clymer  Mfg.  Co.,  St. 

Louis,  Mo.  ^  , 

Orville  D.  LaDow,  Hotel  Raleigh,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

W.  T.  Gaylord,  Sodus,  New  York. 

Oscar  T.  Sewell,  secretary,  care  of  Gibbs  Preserv¬ 
ing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

There  will  be  a  general  meeting  called  in  the  near 
future  to  complete  arrangements,  and  perfect  fur¬ 
ther  details.  The  date  of  this  meeting  will  be  an¬ 
nounced  later  by  the  present  committee.  Questions  of 
vital  importance  to  the  industry  will  be  discussed  and 
every  one  who  is  at  present  engaged  in  these  lines  is 
urged  to  communicate  promptly  with  the  member  of 
the  committee  situated  nearest  to  him  for  further  de¬ 
tails. 

Milk  Testers  Are  Prosecuted  in  Illinois. 


Shiftless  methods  whereby  good  milk  or  cream  is 
allowed  to  deteriorate  and  spoil  on  the  premises 
through  failure  to  properly  cool  the  product  and  by 
delaying  deliveries  are  to  be  stamped  out  in  Illinois^  if 
present  efforts  of  the  Hon.  John  B.  Newman,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Division  of  Eoods  and  Dairies,  are  suc¬ 
cessful.  On  the  basis  that  the  best  butter  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  only  from  clean,  untainted  cream,  Mn  New¬ 
man  has  recently  been  directing  a  drive  against  Illi¬ 
nois  milk  and  cream  testers  who  have  been  operating 
without  legal  authority.  Already  five  officials  have 
been  fined  and  the  work  is  still  continuing.  Mr.  New¬ 


man  intends  if  possible  to  stop  the  sale  of  spoiled 
cream  before  it  can  be  churned  into  butter. 

Thirty  Illinois  Dealers  Fined  for  Watering  and 

Skimming  Milk. 

Thirty  milk  dealers  and  restaurant  proprietors  fell 
into  the  net  spread  in  East  St.  Louis,  Ill.,  a  few  weeks 
ago  by  the  Illinois  Food  Department  to  stop^  the  sale 
ot  adulterated  milk.  Each  defendant  was  fined  and 
warned  that  future  violations  would  meet  with  a  much 

heavier  penalty.  .  ,  ^  -m 

The  campaign  was  planned  by  Superintendent  New¬ 
man  of  the  Division  of  Foods  and  Dairies,  following 
complaints  that  milk  sold  by  some  of  the  dealers  \^s 
below  the  state  standard  of  3  per  cent  butterfat.  Un 
account  of  the  number  of  cases  it  was  decided  to  hold 
the  hearings  locally  instead  of  summoning  the  dealers 
to  Chicago.  Samples  were  taken  the  first  day  and 
analyzed  in  the  Government  laboratories  m  St.  I^^is. 

Assistant  Superintendent  McLaughlin  and  Chief 
Clerk  Miner  had  charge  of  the  prosecutions.  The  de¬ 
fendants,  after  agreeing  at  the  hearings  to  plead 
guilty,  went  to  the  justice  court  where  they  paid  their 
fines.  The  first  case  was  called  at  2  ;30  in  the  after¬ 
noon  and  by  5  '*30  ffi^  last  had  been  disposed  of. 

No  attempt  was  made  by  any  of  the  defendants  to 
fight  the  cases.  Although  the  milk  was  deficient  in 
butterfat,  none  of  the  defendants  admitted  knowledge 
that  the  milk  had  been  diluted  with  water  or  had  been 
skimmed  at  the  time  of  sale.  Milk  obtained  from  one 
restaurant  contained  but  three-tenths  per  cent  of  but¬ 
terfat.  The  proprietor  explained  that  the  milk  must 
have  been  obtained  from  the  skim  milk  supply  in  the 
kitchen  used  for  cooking  purposes  only.  The  inspec¬ 
tor’s  testimony,  however,  showed  that  he  had  called 
for  a  glass  of  milk  and  that  he  had  taken  this  as  a 
sample  when  it  was  served  to  him  at  the  lunch  counter. 

“Some  of  the  help  must  have  gotten  into  the  wrong 
can,  then,”  was  the  excuse  offered  by  the  defendant. 
“Eli  fire  ’em,  if  I  ever  catch  ’em  at  it.” 

He  received  the  same  warning  as  the  others,  being 
told  that  as  this  was  his  first  offense,  the  minimum  fine 
would  be  imposed,  but  that  repetition  would  meet  with 
a  much  heavier  penalty. 

Canada  Adopts  Price  Maintenance  as  a  War 

Measure. 

It  would  appear  as  though  the  food  conservation 
rules  of  war-time  have  given  the  Canadian  grocers  a 
chance  to  put  into  tangible  operation  at  a  single  stroke 
all  the  price  maintenance  plans  for  which  the  food 
manufacturers  of  the  United  States  have  struggled  so 
long — with  the  Stevens  bill  and  various  other  meas¬ 
ures — and  thus  far  unsuccessfully. 

One  of  the  rules  suggested  by  a  trade  committee 
and  understood  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Food 
Controller  of  the  Dominion,  provides  as  follows; 

“In  the  sale  of  any  proprietary  or  trade  marked 
goods  to  the  consumer,  through  the  medium  of  the 
wholesaler  and  retailer,  and  upon  which  the  manufac¬ 
turer  has  established  a  reasonable  selling  price  to  the 
consumer,  and  who  is  using  the  retailer  and  wholesaler 
as  a  medium  of  reaching  the  consumer,  the  manufac¬ 
turer  shall  have  the  right  to  protect  his  interests  (and 
those  of  the  trade  who  are  assisting  in  the  distribution 
of  his  products)  by  refusing  to  supply  any  dealer  who 
violates  his  selling  contract. 

“On  any  proprietary  or  trade  marked  brand,  the 
manufacturer  shall  not  have  the  right  (having  regard 
to  quantity)  to  sell  to  one  retailer  on  a  better  basis  as 
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to  price  and  terms  than  to  another  retailer,  neither 
shall  he  have  the  right  to  sell  to  a  wholesaler  on  a 
lower  basis  of  price,  quantity  and  terms  than  to  anoth¬ 
er  wholesaler,  having  regard  to  the  price,  quantity  and 
terms  ruling  on  the  date  of  sale.” 

A  wholesaler  selling  a  proprietary  or  copyrighted 
brand  of  food  products,  the  price  and  terms  of  which 
ha\e  been  fixed  as  to  the  retail  trade  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers  or  packers  thereof,  shall  not  be  permitted  tc» 
charge  more  than  the  price  fixed  by  the  manufacturer 
or  packer,  and  to  sell  at  less  than  the  stipulated  price 
by  rebating  or  otherwise  will  be  considered  equivalent 
to  a  violation  of  the  Secret  Commissions  Act,  and  will 
render  the  offender  subject  to  such  penalty  as  the  Food 
Controller  may  impose,  but  shall  not  be  less  than  $50, 
and  if  persisted  in  shall  involve  the  cancellation  of  his 
license. 


Wisconsin  Skim-Milk  Cheese  Law. 

Since  the  present  skim  cheese  law  was  passed  in 
1898,  it  has  been  unlawful  in  Wisconsin  to  manufac¬ 
ture  skim-milk  cheeses  of  any  kind,  unless  made  10 
inches  in  diameter  and  9  inches  high,  so  that  they 
could  readily  be  recognized  by  their  size  and  shape, 
and  distinguished  in  this  way  from  whole-milk,  Amer¬ 
ican,  Swiss,  brick  or  Limburger  cheese.  For  many 
years  past  there  has  been  little  or  none  of  this  10  by 
9-inch  cheese  made,  and  dealers  in  factory  supplies  do 
not  even  list  this  size  of  cheese  hoop  in  their  cata¬ 
logs.  Attempts  in  recent  years  to  change  the  law  have 
been  defeated  through  a  strong  opposition  raised  by 
thousands  of  cheesemakers  and  many  thousands  of 
cheese  factory  patrons  and  farmers  throughout  the 
state,  who  wish  to  protect  this  industry. 

Besides  the  four  standard  whole-milk  varieties  of 
cheese  mentioned  above,  there  has  also  grown  up  a 
considerable  demand  for  cottage  cheese  and  products 
made  from  it,  as  hand  cheese,  sap  sago,  gammelost, 
kochkaese,  etc.,  and  also  for  Neufchatel  cheese,  made 
from  skim  milk.  Because  of  the  difficulty  of  import¬ 
ing  from  Europe  certain  Italian  varieties  of  cheese, 
such  as  Parmesan,  Reggiano,  caccio  cavallo,  ricotta, 
kaseri,  feta,  etc.,  eaten  by  the  Italian  and  Greek  trade 
in  this  country,  a  few  factories  have  found  a  demand 
for  these  products  which  are  made  from  skim  milk, 
or  part  skim  milk  or  whey.  In  general,  these  cheeses, 
and  certain  French  varieties  as  Brie,  Camembert,  etc., 
are  made  in  shapes  and  sizes  of  their  own  and  differ 
so  much  in  appearance,  flavor,  etc.,  from  our  four 
standard  varieties  that  they  could  not  be  fraudulently 
substituted  in  the  market.  On  this  account  there 
seerns  to  be  no  reason  why  the  manufacturer  of  these 
special  varieties  of  skim-milk  cheese  should  not  be 
legalized  in  Wisconsin,  through  an  amendment  to  the 
skim-milk  cheese  law  of  1898,  if  this  can  be  done 
without  at  the  same  time  permitting  the  use  of  skim 
milk  in  the  making  of  American,  brick  and  Lim¬ 
burger. 

In  connection  with  the  coming  special  session  of  the 
Wisconsin  legislature  it  is  of  interest  to  remember  that 
only  those  subjects  mentioned  in  the  Governor’s  call 
for  the  session  may  be  considered  at  that  time.  The 
following  paragraph  taken  from  the  call  appears  to  be 
worded  with  the  purpose  and  effect  of  fully  protect¬ 
ing  the  great  Wisconsin  whole-milk  cheese  industry. 

“To  amend  section  4607c  of  the  statutes,  so  as  to 
permit  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  skimmed-milk 
cheese,  providing  the  same  shall  be  made  in  a  form  or 
forms  neither  in  appearance  nor  shape  imitating  or 
resembling  whole  cream  cheese.” 
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United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture 

Office  of  the  Secretary,  Washington,  D.  C. 
FOOD  INSPECTION  DECISION  175. 

COLORS  IN  FOOD. 

(Amendment  to  Food  Inspection  Decisions  76,  117, 

129  and  164.) 

Food  Inspection  Decision  164  is  hereby  amended  by 
adding  to  the  list  of  permitted  dyes  contained  therein, 
under  “Ycllozv  shades”  the  words: 

II.  Sudan  1. 

16.  Butter  yellow. 

Yellow  A.  B.  (Benzeneazo-;d-naphthylamine). 
Yellow  O.  B.  ( Ortho-Tolueneazo-/3-naphthy- 
lamine). 

Food  Inspection  Decisions  76,  117,  and  129  are  also 
amended  so  that,  hereafter,  the  coal-tar  dyes  which 
may  be  used  in  food,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  Food 
Inspection  Decisions  76,  117  and  129,  shall  be  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Red  shades: 

107.  Amaranth. 

56.  Ponceau  3  R. 

517.  Erythrosine. 

Orange  shade: 

85.  Orange  I. 

Yellozv  shades: 

4.  Naphthol  yellow  S. 

94.  Tartrazine. 

II.  Sudan  I. 

16.  Butter  yellow 

Yellow  A.  B.  (Benzeneazo-;d-naphthylamine). 
Yellow  O.  B.  (Ortho-Tolueneazo-/3-naphthyl- 
amine) . 

Green  shade: 

435-  Light  green  S.  F.  yellowish. 

Blue  shade: 

692.  Indigo  disulfoacid. 

The  numbers  preceding  the  names  refer  to  the  num¬ 
bers  of  the  colors  as  listed  in  A.  G.  Green’s  edition  of 
the  Schultz-Julius  Systematic  Survey  of  the  Organic 
Coloring  Matters,  published  in  1904. 

W.  G.  McAdoo, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

D.  F.  Houston, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
William  C.  Redfield, 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Wasliington,  D.  C.,  April  4,'  1918. 


A  Method  of  Getting  Grease  from  Sewage. 

Experiments  in  the  recovery  of  grease  from  sewage 
sludge  have  been  conducted  the  past  three  years  in 
Boston  by  Prof.  Robert  Spurr  Weston,  of  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  These  experiments 
have  led  to  a  process  now  embodied  in  workable  form, 
which  consists  of  recovery  by  the  precipitation  of  the 
sewage  by  the  use  of  an  acid,  the  grease  then  being 
removed  and  the  residue  sold  for  fertilizer.  The 
grease  is  precipitated  by  the  use  of  sulphur  dioxide  as 
a  solvent,  the  latter  being  so  strong  a  disinfectant  that 
the  treated  sewage  contains  few  bacteria.  More  than 
21  per  cent  of  grease  is  recovered  from  the  dry  sludge, 
and  in  addition  1,300  pounds  of  fertilizer  base  per  mil¬ 
lion  gallons  of  sewage.  Cost  of  treatment  is  -  low, 
yielding  25  per  cent  profit. 
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Plans  for  New  England  Poultry  Producers’ 
Exchange. 

At  a  meeting  at  Boston  recently  plans  for  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  a  New  England  Poultry  Producers 
thange  were  discussed  in  the  presence  of  more  than 
200  poultry  producers  from  all  sections  of  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Walter  B.  Farmer  of  Hampton  Falls,  N.  H., 
presided.  Howard  B.  Gilmore,  who  attended  the  re¬ 
cent  meeting  of  poultrymen  in  Chicago  called  by  Mr. 
Hoover,  read  a  report  advocating  such  organization  m 
New  England.  Such  a  step  he  deemed  necessary  for 
ihe  reason  that  the  prices  of  corn  and  grain  have  ad¬ 
vanced  and  poultry  supplies  from  other  markets  have 
been  supplying  New  England.  He  said  prospects  m 
New  England  were  very  discouraging  unless  poultry- 
riien  here  organized  and  saw  to  the  proper  marketing 
of  their  goods.  It  was  stated  at  the  meeting  that  New 
England  as  regards  poultry  raising  and  the  marketing 
of  eggs  was  far  behind  other  sections  and  that  as  a 
resui't  persons  in  New  England  had  to  buy  their  eggs 
and  poultry  from  the  West  and  South.  ^ 

The  proposed  organization  will  have  as  its  object 
the  increasing  of  the  New  England  output  and  wil 
liave  a  representative  in  the  Boston  market,  who  wi 
report  conditions  back  to  the  producers. 


A  Sugar-Saving  Test. 

The  proportion  of  sugar  needed  for  making  jellies 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  fruit.^  Much  waste  of 
sugar  and  spoiling  of  jelly  can  be  avoided  in  manufac¬ 
turing  establishments  by  the  use  of  a  simple  alcohol 
test  devised  by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  A  spoonful 
of  fruit  juice  is  put  into  a  glass  and  a  teaspoon  ot 
95  per  cent  grain  alcohol  is  added  and  mixed  by  geu- 
tle  shaking.  Then  pour  slowly  from  the  glass,  noting 
how  the  pectin  (the  substance  in  fruits  which  makes 
them  jell)  is  precipitated.  If  the  pectin  is  precipi¬ 
tated  as  one  lump,  a  cup  of  sugar  may  be  used  for 
each  cup  of  juice;  if  in  several  lumps  the  proportion 
of  sugar  must  be  reduced  to  approximately  three- 
fourths  the  amount  of  the  juice.  If  the  pectin  is  not 
in  lumps,  but  is  merely  precipitated,  the  sugar  should 
be  one-half  or  less  of  the  amount  of  the  juice.  ^  if 
the  juice  shows  no  precipitation  under  this  test,  it  is 
unsuitable  for  jelly  making  and  must  be  combined 
with  apples  or  other  juices  rich  in  pectin. 


Seize  Cases  of  Olive  Oil  in  Chicago. 

Large  quantities  of  olive  oil  alleged  to  be  adulterated 
and  misbranded  recently  were  seized  by^  Illinois  food 
inspectors  engaged  in  investigating  what  is  believed  to 
be  one  of  the  most  expensive  schemes  that  has  come 
to  the  attention  of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  for  defrauding  small  dealers  and  the  public  in  the 
sale  of  this  product.  The  oil  was  put  up  in  gallon  and 
half-gallon  cans,  with  fancy  labels  in  bright  colors 
stating  the  contents  to  be  “pure  olive  oil  imported. 
Samples  analyzed  were  found  to  contain  75  cent 
of  cottonseed  oil. 

The  Italian  Products  Distributing  Co.  has  been  made 
defendant  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  200  cases  to 
the  Phoenix  Importing  Co.  At  a  preliminary  hearing 
before  John  B.  Newman,  superintendent  of  the  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Foods  and  Dairies,  representatives  of  the  com¬ 
pany  admitted  that  cottonseed  oil  had  been  mixed  vvith 
the  olive  oil,  but  sought  to  justify  this  by  asserting 
that  the  labels  described  the  contents  as  “blended.”  It 
was  only  after  a  minute  examination  of  the  labels  that 
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food  officials  were  able  to  obtain  any  trace  of  such 
marking.  The  stamp  to  imprint  the  word  “blended 
had  been  used  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the  letters 

illegible.  .  .  , 

The  case  first  came  to  the  attention  of  Superintend¬ 
ent  Newman  through  the  proprietor  of  the  Nasiacos 
Importing  Co.,  74^  Blue  Island  Avenue,  Chicago,  who 
said  he  had  purchased  50  cases,  each  containing  12 
gallons,  from  the  Phoenix  Importing  Co.  and  re¬ 
quested  that  a  sample  be  analyzed  by  the  state  chemists. 


Color  Test  for  Orange  Maturity  Proves  Success. 

State  Commissioner  of  Horticulture  G.  H.  Hecke  of 
California,  who  is  the  authority  in  control  of  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  fruit  standardization  law  which  covep 
orange  testing  for  maturity,  has  officially  come  out  in 
favor  of  the  color  test,  rather  than  the  test  based  on 
acid  content,  known  as  the  “eight-to-one  ’  test.  As 
reported  in  the  California  Fruit  -News,  Mr.  Hecke 
says,  following  last  fall’s  orange  shipping  campaign  in 
northern  and  central  California;  At  the  present  Puie 
it  would  seem  that  the  best  test  of  maturity  is  color. 

This  season  the  ^‘eight-to-one’’  standard  did  not  have 
the  effect  of  preventing  the  shipment  of  perfectly 
green  oranges.  Fruit  that  was  left  on  the  trees  until 
it  was  “substantially  colored”  was  far  uiore  desirable 
for  shipping  purposes  than  much  of  the  “eight-to-one 
green  fruit  which  left  some  of  the  principal  citrus 
oTowing  sections  last  fall.  In  sections  where  ordina- 
rilv  oranges  do  not  test  “eight-to-one  until  they  are 
quite  well  colored,  last  year  fruit  was  produced  that 
tested  better  than  this  required  amount  long  before 
there  were  any  signs  of  ripening.  Some  of  this  fruit 
that  tested  “eight-to-one”  was  so  green  that  it  could 
not  even  be  colored  properly  by  sweating.  The  high 
ratio  was  due  not  to  a  high  sugar  content,  which  is 
the  reason  for  the  “eight-to-one  test,^  but  to  a  very 
low  acid  content.  This  season  the  acid  content  was 
lower  than  usual,  and  consequently  the  “eight-to-one 
ratio  obtained  before  it  should.  Another^  season  the 
“eight-to-one”  test  might  be  perfectly  satisfactory  in 
certain  sections  where  this  year  it  was  a  failure. 


Dehydration  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

The  Potato  and  Dehydrating  Section  of  the  U.  S. 
Food  Administration  has  prepared  a  memorandum  on 
dehydration  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  This  memoran¬ 
dum  explains  the  process  of  dehydration  and  states 
that  properly  dehydrated  products  have  the  same  nuti  i- 
tive  value  as  when  fresh,  their  physical  texture  is  prac¬ 
tically  unaltered  and  they  are  little  affected  in  taste. 
They  have  been  highly  r-ecommended  by  army  officers 
for  camp  use  and  by  dietitians  for  use  in  hospitals. 
Dehydration  reduces  bulk  from  one-third  to  one-fifth 
and 'weight  from  one-sixth  to  one-twelfth._  The  Food 
Administration  is  endeavoring  to  standardize  dehydra¬ 
tion  processes. 


Soda  Fountains  for  England. 

The  manufacturers  of  soda  fountains  in  some  sections  of 
the  country  are  working  day  and  night  employing  three  shifts 
to  fill  orders  received  from  Great  Britain  for  soda  water 
machinery.  The  unusual  rush  is  the  result  of  an  increasing 
demand  for  carbonated,  non-alcoholic  drinks  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Canadian  troops,  as  well  as  their  British  brothers, 
who  have  developed  the  taste  for  soda  water,  or  as  they  call 
it,  “aerated”  water. 

Before  the  war  it  was  frequently  said  that  London  pos¬ 
sessed  only  one  real  soda  fountain,  but  today  fountains  are 
being  installed  all  over  the  British  Isles. 
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Bottle  Makers  Agree  to  Curtail  Production. 

Representatives  of  the  Automatic  Machine  Bottle 
Manufacturers'  Association  have  voluntarily  agreed 
with  the  U.  S.  Fuel  Administration  to  curtail  their  pro¬ 
duction  of  less  essential  articles,  both  in  the  interest  of 
fuel  conservation  and  to  give  the  utmost  possible  op¬ 
portunity  for  the  manufacture  of  glass  jars  and  other 
food  containers. 

Specifically,  those  bottle  manufacturers  who  are  not 
occupied  entirely  with  the  manufacture  of  food  con¬ 
tainers  will  curtail  their  total  output  15  per  cent,  the 
curtailment  to  be  effective  in  the  less  essential  portion 
of  their  production. 

A  very  large  quantity  of  fuel  is  consumed  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass  articles,  and  the  effect  of  this 
arrangement  will  be  to  concentrate  the  manufacture 
of  bottles  upon  those  which  are  necessary  for  food 
and  medicinal  purposes. 

Fuel  Administrator  Garfield  has  issued  an  order 
dealing  with  the  production  of  enameled  ware.  The 
reduction  in  this  case  is  50  per  cent. 


Definitions  and  Standards  for  Condiments. 

Definitions  and  standards  for  50  condiments  are 
contained  in  Service  and  Regulatory  Announcement 
No.  22,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  publication  also  states  the  position 
the  department  will  take  with  regard  to  baking  pow¬ 
der,  'Svater-ground’’  corn  meal,  canned  “red  beans,” 
canned  crawfish,  prepared  mustard,  sorghum  and  mo¬ 
lasses  and  figs,  use  of  “mineral  oil”  as  slab  dressing  in 
candy  manufacture,  and  “blood  orange”  flavoring. 


Cold  Storage  Legislation. 

The  latest  attempt  to  hamper  the  cold  storage  indus¬ 
try  is  House  Bill  No.  8930,  introduced  on  January  8 
by  Congressman  Cary  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  It  seems  sur¬ 
prising  that  legislation  of  this  sort  should  still  be  pro¬ 
posed.  This  bill  proposes  that  veal,  pork  and  sheep 
shall  not  be  stored  longer  than  four  months,  lambs 
three  months,  while  poultry,  game,  fish,  eggs  and  but¬ 
ter  are  also  restricted  to  three  months.  This  in  the  face 
of  the  fact  that  representatives  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  are  on' record  as  published  in  various 
reports,  particularlv  regarding  eggs,  as  stating  that  not 
even  the  most  delicate  palate  can  detect  the  storage 
taste  in  eggs  until  held  longer  than  six  to  eight  months, 
and  even  after  eight  and  nine  months  the  eggs  are 
good  for  practically  all  purposes  except  soft  boiling 
or  poaching. 

Cold  storage  houses  are  now  licensed  by  the  United 
States  Food  Administration,  which  has  established 
rules  and  regulations,  governing  the  handling  of  goods, 
period  of  storage,  and,  in  a  general  way,  all  matters 
necessary  for  protecting  the  interests  of  the  public 
and  strengthening  the  industry  in  its  co-operation  with 
the  Government.  It  is  believed  that  these  rules  are 
ample  for  all  public  needs. 

In  state  legislation  there  are  also  a  number  of  efforts 
bemg  made,  one  of  these  being  Senate  Bill  No.  186, 
introduced  January  16,  1918,  in  the  Massachusetts 
Senate  by  Mr.  McLaughlin,  which  was  read  and  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Health,  as  follows: 

An  Act  relative  to  the  sale  of  meats,  eggs  and  pro¬ 
visions  kept  in  cold  storage.  Be  it  enacted  by  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  the  General 
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Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
as  follows : 

Section  i.  No  meats,  eggs  and  provisions  shall 
hereafter  be  sold  in  this  commonwealth  which  have 
been  in  cold  storage  for  a  period  of  over  six  months. 

Another  bill  introduced  as  Bill  No.  865,  on  January 
16,  1918,  by  Mr.  Moynihan  and  referred  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Mercantile  Affairs,  reads  as  follows: 

An  Act  to  require  the  marking  of  candy  and  con¬ 
fectionery  placed  in  cold  storage.  To  be  enacted  by 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  General 
Court  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
as  follows : 

Section  i.  All  candy  and  confectionery  which  is 
placed  in  cold  storage  shall  be  marked  with  the  date 
upon  which  it  is  placed  in  said  storage,  and  all  such 
candy  and  confectionery  shall,  upon  being  taken  from 
cold  storage,  be  marked  with  the  date  upon  which  it 
is  taken  from  cold  storage.  All  such  candy  and  con¬ 
fectionery  which  has  been  at  any  time  in  cold  storage 
shall  be  plainly  marked  “cold  storage  candy”  or  “cold 
storage  confectionery”  either  upon  itself,  its  wrapper 
or  the  box  in  which  it  is  offered  for  sale. 

From  this  latter  bill  it  would  seem  that  confection¬ 
ery  goods  may  be  kept  in  ordinary  storage  for  months 
at  a  time  without  any  restrictions,  whereas  when  the 
manufacturer  endeavors  to  place  his  goods  in  cold 
storage  and  preserve  them  in  the  best  possible  shape, 
he  is  required  to  label  them  in  a  manner  that  cannot 
be  construed  other  than  contrary  to  his  best  business 
interests. 


Artificially  Colored  Salmon. 

On  a  tour  of  inspection  an  inspector  of  the  Boston 
Health  Department  found  in  one  of  the  large  fish-cur¬ 
ing  establishments  in  the  city  a  unique  way  of  making 
salmon  marketable. 

Salmon,  which  in  the  trade  is  known  as  “fall”  or 
“dog”  salmon  and  is  of  a  dirty,  grayish  color,  and  of 
inferior  grade,  is  given  a  coat  of  coloring.  After 
painting,  the  fish  is  later  smoked  and  shows  a  real 
salmon  hue  so  that  it  becomes  most  attractive  to  the 
purchaser.  Specimens  of  the  salmon,  the  liquid  used, 
as  well  as  the  brush  and  bucket,  were  brought  to  the 
department’s  office  and  examinations  made.  The  an¬ 
alysis  has  shown  this  liquid  to  be  a  coal-tar  product, 
and  consequently  a  food  adulteration  calling  for  prose¬ 
cution  in  court. 

In  talking  with  an  employe  at  this  establishment  the 
inspector  was  told  that  the  liquid  was  used  for  paint¬ 
ing  trucks.  It  gives  a  permanent  dye  to  absorbent  cot¬ 
ton,  wool,  etc.,  and  a  handkerchief  was  dyed  a  beauti¬ 
ful  salmon  color  with  the  mixture. 


Packaged  Foods  in  the  Movies. 

A  unique  method  of  demonstrating  to  the  public  the 
desirability  and  the  ultimate  economy  in  using  pack¬ 
aged  goods  was  introduced,  with  motion  pictures,  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Folding  Box  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  National  Association,  held  at  the  Hotel  Astor. 
New  York,  February  ii. 

This  film,  made  by  the  industrial  department  of  tlie 
Universal  Film  Manufacturing  Company  for  the  Na¬ 
tional  Packaging  Machinery  Company  of  Boston,  viv¬ 
idly  portrays  the  processes  of  making  up  cartons,  fill¬ 
ing  them  with  goods,  mechanical  weighing,  testing  the 
weight,  mechanical  closing  and  wrapping  of  the  filled 
carton  in  waxed  paper,  and  proving  the  waterproof 
qualities  of  the  package. 
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Maple  Sugar  Production  Brings  German  Rumors. 

The  German  grapevine  telegraph  began  sending  out 
rumors  with  the  beginning  of  the  maple  sugar  season 
in  Ohio  and  the  northeastern  states,  stories  springing 
up  all  through  the  state  that  maple-sugar  makers  must 
be  licensed,  and  that  the  Government  was  going  to 
confiscate  their  product.  Of  course,  no  producer  of 
maple  sugar  requires  a  license,  or  is  supervised  in  any 
way  by  the  Eood  Administration,  and  the  Ohio  Fed¬ 
eral  Food  Administration  met  this  rumor  by  issuing 
a  statement,  also  offering  to  furnish  helpers  to  farmers 
who  were  reported  to  be  unable  to  tap  maple  trees  be¬ 
cause  of  scarcity  of  labor. 


Winfield,  Kans,,  Knows  How. 

The  city  council  of  Winfield,  Kans.,  has  passed  an 
ordinance  making  it  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  $50  to  disregard  Food  Administration  regula¬ 
tions  for  meatless  and  wheatless  days.  Hoarding  is 
also  included  in  this  law,  with  a  $50  fine  for  persons 
hoarding  sugar,  flour,  or  meats.  The  law  covers 
homes  as  well  as  public  eating  places.  On  Mondays 
and  Wednesdays  no  wheat  bread  can  be  served  in  any 
home  or  eating  place.  The  sale  of  beef,  pork,  and 
mutton,  excepting  liver,  is  forbidden  on  Tuesdays,  and 
none  of  these  meats  can  be  served  on  Tuesdays. 


Mexican  Banana  Products. 

Mexico  is  experimenting  with  banana  products,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  United  States  consulate  in  Mexico  City, 
and  by  simple  but  improved  processes  is  making  banana 
flour,  starch,  vinegar,  alcohol,  fibers,  paper,  and  card¬ 
board.  Bananas  thrive  in  the  states  of  Vera  Cruz  and 
Tobasco,  and  these  processes  require  but  small  capital. 
The  Mexican  department  of  commerce  and  industries 
has  devised  a  machine  for  peeling  and  cutting  the 
bananas,  which  is  made  entirely  of  wood,  thereby  pre¬ 
venting  the  decomposition  of  the  fruit  that  follows 
contact  with  metal. 


St.  Louis  Measure  Ordinance. 

An  amendment  to  the  city  ordinance  now  in  force 
to  make  the  measurements  of  bushel  boxes  conform 
with  the  government  standard  measures  on  like  pack¬ 
ages  was  introduced  before  the  St.  Louis  Board  of 
Mdermen.  City  Inspector  of  Weights  and  Measures 
IVeeke  requested  the  introduction  of  the  amendment. 
There  is  a  little  difference  between  the  city  and  gov¬ 
ernment  specifications  and  it  is  intended  to  make  the 
city  ordinance  conform  with  the  government  regula¬ 
tions.  Under  the  new  ordinance  bushel  boxes  are  re¬ 
quired  to  contain  2,150^  cubic  inches  and  must  be 
22  inches  long,  8j4  inches  deep  and  iij4  inches  wide. 


Texas  Ice  Cream  Ordinance. 

With  the  section  prohibiting  the  sale  of  ice  cream 
from  wagons  stricken  out,  the  ordinance  regulating 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  ice  cream  in  Fort  Worth, 
Tex.,  has  been  passed  by  the  city  commission  and  be¬ 
comes  effective  following  publication. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  new  law,  ice  cream  is  de¬ 
fined  as  a  frozen  product  made  from  milk,  cream, 
eggs  and  sugar,  with  or  without  natural  flavoring  and 
containing  not  less  than  8  per  cent  milk  fat  and  not 
more  than  7/10  of  i  per  cent  of  pure  gelatine,  gum 
tragacanth  or  other  vegetable  gums. 

The  ordinance  as  originally  drafted  called  for  12 


per  cent  milk  fat  instead  of  8  per  cent.  Milk  fat  re¬ 
quirements  for  fruit  and  nut  ice  cream  were  changed 
from  10  per  cent  to  6  per  cent. 

A  license  fee  of  $5  a  year  is  provided  for  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  ice  cream. 


Refrigeration  for  Ripening  Friiit. 

As  paradoxical  as  it  appears,  in  several  cases  re¬ 
cently  we  have  seen  refrigeration  used  to  force  the 
ripening  of  bananas,  says  the  Fruit  Dispatch.  _ 

The  bananas  in  insulated  rooms  were  subjected  to 
high  temperature  for  a  few  hours,  say  78  degrees 
for  eight  or  ten  hours ;  then  the  heat  was  turned  off 
and  after  a  short  time  cold  air  turned  in,  gradually 
cooling  the  rooms  to  a  settled  temperature  of  60  to 
62  degrees. 

Checking  the  heat  in  the  skin  while  the  interior  pulp 
is  still  warm  and  undergoing  the  ripening  process  ap¬ 
pears  to  bring  quickly  a  golden  color,  and  the  low 
temperature  renders  the  fruit  firm,  even  if  there  has 
been  a  tendency  to  soften  it  by  excessive  heat. 


Condensed  Canned  Vegetables. 

There  is  a  marked  difference  between  American  and 
European  methods  of  packing  canned  vegetables.  Euro¬ 
pean  canned  vegetables  are  packed  in  a  more  condensed 
form  than  ours,  with  a  smaller  percentage  of  water,  and 
are  sometimes  dehydrated  or  evaporated  before  canning, 
being  put  into  tin  chiefly  for  protection  in  storage  and 
shipping.  A  packing  plant  in  British  Columbia  has  adopted 
the  European  plan  for  a  canned  soup  mixture  in  which 
six  vegetables — carrots,  turnips,  potatoes,  onions,  peas  and 
beans — are  evaporated  separately,  each  -with  a  different 
degree  of  heat,  and  then  put  into  tins  containing  15  pounds 
in  proportion  of  3  pounds  carrots,  2^4  of  turnips,  2C 
of  potatoes,  1  pound  of  onions,  3  pounds  of  peas,  and  3 
pounds  of  beans.  This  mixture  is  packed  for  Canadian 
army  rations. 


Canning  Corn  Without  Sugar. 

A  can  of  corn  is  an  extremely  variable  commodity- 
Chemical  examination  by  the  University  of  North  Dakota 
of  nearly  100  cans  of  corn  bought  in  the  open  market 
showed  that  the  amount  of  salt  used  in  canning  might  vary 
from  a  quarter  to  three-quarters  of  1  per  cent,  and  that 
the  sugar  varies  from  1  per  cent  to  nearly  5  per  cent.  This 
variation  in  sugar  is  due  to  changes  in  the  sugar  content 
of  the  corn  itself  as  it  comes  to  the  cannery  through  the 
season.  As  sweet  corn  ripens,  its  sugar  turns  to  starch, 
and  in  making  a  uniform  product  the  canner  should  be 
governed  by  chemical  tests  from  day  to  day,  increasing 
added  sugar  as  the  season  advances.  Fancy  corn  can  often 
be  packed  without  added  sugar,  thus  effecting  important 
sugar  savings  in  canneries.  Sweet  corn  harvested  in  north¬ 
ern  states  after  September  1,  when  nights  are  cold,  comes 
to  the  cannery  sweet  and  tender,  with  maximum  sugar 
content,  but  when  canned  is  apt  to  be  curdled,  separated 
and  disappointing.  One-half  of  1  per  cent  of  starch  added 
to  such  corn  has  been  found  a  remedy,  and  efforts  are 
now  being  made  to  secure  sanction  for  such  a  pack  under 
the  food  law. 


A  Canner’s  Car  Saving. 

When  his  shipping  season  approached  last  fall,  a  canner 
of  Hoopeston,  Ill.,  began  to  study  ways  of  saving  freight 
space  on  his  shipments.  A  great  many  cars  of  canned 
goods  are  shipped  throughout  the  Middle  West  on  a  basis 
of  35,000  to  45.000  pounds,  whereas  the  average  freight  car 
will  carry  60,000  to  100,000  pounds,  with  an  overload  capac¬ 
ity  of  10  per  cent.  To  group  his  orders  so  that  two  or 
three  shipments  might  be  combined  in  one  car  for  cus¬ 
tomers  in  adjacent  territory,  he  laid  out  a  railroad  map 
and  stuck  a  pin  in  each  point  where  goods  were  to  be 
shipped.  With  this  graphic  layout,  he  says  in  The  Canner, 
that  after  several  days’  study,  he  was  able  to  get  over  60 
heavily  loaded  cars  containing  two  orders,  and  in  a  couple 
of  cases  loaded  three  minimum  cars  orders  of  35,000 
•pounds  each  in  large  automobile  cars.  The  local  railway 
agent  assisted  in  this  work,  and  it  resulted  in  saving  be- 
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tween  30  and  40  cars.  In  loading,  goods  for  the  last  cus¬ 
tomer  on  the  route  were  spread  over  the  floor  of  the  car 
and  covered  with  a  couple  of  strips  of  building  paper,  then 
the  next  to  the  last  shipment,  and  so  on,  thus  making  it 
possible  for  the  first  customer  to  remove  his  goods  and 
forw’ard  ihe  car  to  the  next  consignee. 


A  War-Bonus  Canning  Contract. 

A  war-bonus  system  of  prices  for  canning  vegetables  has 
been  devised  by  a  large  cannery  in  New  York  State.  Con¬ 
tracts  are  being  made  direct  with  growers  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  factory — first  with  the  idea  of  eliminating  trans¬ 
portation  as  much  as  possible  by  growing  and  canning  crops 
in  the  neighborhood;  second,  with  the  idea  that  increased 
costs  of  growing  and  canning  crops  and  labor  shortage, 
with  other  factors,  warrant  the  payment  by  canners  of  prices 
decidedly  above  normal,  but  that  these  high  prices  should 
be  put  on  a  war-bonus  basis  to  facilitate  a  return  to  normal 
with  the  return  of  peace.  This  cannery  is  contracting  for 
corn,  peas,  beans,  and  tomatoes,  and  furnishes  high-quality 
seed  and  seedling  plants  at  cost  or  less  to  growers.  Terms 
were  printed  in  full  recently  in  The  Canner. 


Bakers’  Service  Board  Established. 

The  headquarters  of  the  National  Bakers’  Service  Board, 
organized  to  assist  bakers  throughout  the  country  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  regulations  of  the  Food  Administration,  has 
been  established  in  Washington.  Win  M.  Campbell,  who 
operates  a  chain  of  bakeries  in  the  Middle  West,  is  chairman 
of  the  board  and  will  direct  its  activities  in  connection 
with  the  Food  Administration.  The  board  has  organized 
branches  in  nearly  every  state.  Its  chief  function  will  be 
to  conduct  a  co-operative  recipe  exch^inge  through  which 
bakers  may  use  the  experience  of  one  another  in  making 
breads  and  cakes  with  the  use  of  wheat  substitutes.  The 
board  will  also  help  in  clarifying  and  explaining  the  Food 
Administration  rules  and  will  assist  in  keeping  records  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Food  Administration. 


Wheatless  Pie  Flour. 

Wheatless  Wednesday  has  brought  a  pie  problem  to 
hotels  and  restaurants,  for,  while  substitute  cereals  can  be 
used  for  bread  and  rolls,  many  cooks  have  found  it  difficult 
to  make  pie  crust  without  wheat  flour.  The  Hotel  Sher¬ 
man,  Chicago,  after  man)'-  experiments  has  evolved  the 
following  formula  for  a  wheatless  pie  flour;  eight  pounds 
cornstarch,  8  pounds  corn  flour,  6  pounds  rye  flour,  12 
ounces  sugar,  4  ounces  salt,  8  pounds  butter,  4  pounds  lard, 
3  quarts  water.  Butter  and  lard  may  be  replaced  with  a 
vegetable  shortening.  Some  chefs  have  cut  down  the 
daily  consumption  of  wheat  for  pastry  by  serving  deep- 
dish  and  open-face  pies.  The  deep-dish  pie  is  made  with¬ 
out  a  bottom  crust,  and  the  open-face  pie  without  top 
crust. 


American  Sardines. 

Our  imports  of  sardines  from  France  and  other  European 
countries  have  been  almost  entirely  cut  off  by  war,  but  the 
California  sardine  industry  is  developing  so  rapidly  that  the 
fish  and  game  commissioner  of  that  state  estimates  an  out¬ 
put  of  2,500,000  cases  of  California  sardines  in  another  year. 
The  California  sardine  has  suffered  market  handicaps  due  to 
lack  of  standardization  of  pack.  This  difficulty  is  now  being 
overcome  by  co-operation  among  the  packers,  and  better 
methods  of  handling  the  fish  from  the  time  they  are  taken 
out  of  the  water  until  they  go  into  the  can  are  being  devel¬ 
oped.  Canners  representing  90  per  cent  of  the  Maine  sar¬ 
dine-canning  industry  in  co-operation  with  the  Food  Admin¬ 
istration  have  voluntarily  agreed  to  reduce  their  price  to 
$5.60  a  case  of  100  cans  for  the  one-fourth  size  in  oil  and 
for  the  three-fourths  size  in  mustard,  and  $6.10  a  case  of 
100  key  cans  in  the  one-fourth  size  in  oil.  This  will  enable 
retailers  to  sell  the  keyless  cans  at  three  for  25  cents,  and 
the  grocery  trade  has  lined  up  behind  the  Maine  canners  to 
distribute  both  this  and  last  year’s  pack  at  those  prices. 


From  Brewery  to  Sugar  Refinery. 

The  buildings  and  a  great  part  of  the  machinery  in  a  Tampa 
brewery  are  to  be  converted  into  a  sugar  refinery  plant,  estab¬ 
lishing  a  cash  market  for  sugar  cane  in  that  locality  and  en¬ 
couraging  the  raising  of  cane.  The  project  is  being  supervised 
by  B.  L.  Hamner,  industrial  agent  of  the  Seaboard  Air  Line. 
It  has  been  found  that  changes  in  equipment  can  be  easily  made, 
and  that  sirup,  raw  sugar  and  granulated  sugar  may  be  made 
at  tbe  rate  of  50  tons  daily.  This  section  of  Florida  does  not  at 
present  grow  sufficient  cane  to  keep  such  a  plant  in  operation, 
but  while  cane  acreage  is  being  developed  supplies  of  raw  sugar 
can  be  drawn  from  Cuba. 
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Hotel  Conservation  Wrinkles. 

At  the  recent  hotel  exposition  in  New  York  City 
many  practical  suggestions  for  food  saving  were 
brought  out  by  speakers.  Some  of  the  best  were  those 
of  E.  H.  Nies,  published  in  the  Hotel  Gazette. 

Oysters  and  clams  can  be  saved  and  their  consumption 
increased  by  proper  handling,  opening  none  ahead  of  time, 
and  utilizing  the  surplus  in  cooked  dishes.  A  mechanical 
butter-server  effects  30  per  cent  economies  in  butter  con¬ 
sumption  by  eliminating  broken  pieces  and  delivering  but¬ 
ter  to  the  table  soft  enough  to  spread  readily,  so  that 
guests  use  less — cold,  hard  butter  is  not  only  difficult  to 
spread,  but  lacks  flavor.  Bread  may  be  saved  by  making  the 
butter  of  fine  quality  and  serving  it  moist — poor  dry  bread 
must  be  “greased”  to  make  it  go  down.  There  is  opportunity 
to  push  relishes,  such  as  anchovies,  antipostos,  olives,  and  the 
like,  and  these  articles  are  nonperishable.  Leaves,  stalks, 
and  roots  of  celery  can  be  utilized  in  casserole  dishes.  Foolish 
pride  in  the  matter  of  soups  often  prevents  the  use  of  canned 
soups,  which  might  be  employed  with  great  economy  and  no 
sacrifice  in  quality.  The  use  of  fish  may  be  extended  by  care 
in  serving  a  wider  range  and  absolutely  fresh  quality.  Cheaper 
cuts  of  meat  are  palatable  when  served  with  sauces  used  by 
European  cooks,  who  have  had  experience  in  countries  where 
meat  is  expensive  and  such  cuts  must  be  made  savory.  There 
is  much  waste  in  paring  to  make  things  look  pretty.  Smaller 
amiounts  of  meat  can  be  used  to  give  relish  and  flavor  to 
larger  and  more  filling  portions  of  cereals,  grains,  and  vege¬ 
tables.  Fats  and  butter  can  be  saved  by  eliminating  puff  pas¬ 
try,  substituting  Viennese  and  Hungarian  pastry  prepared 
with  yeast,  egg  powder,  milk  powder,  potato  flour,  and  mo¬ 
lasses.  Much  economy  can  be  effected  by  combining  animal 
fats  with  vegetable  fats.  Blended  oils  can  be  used  for  mayon¬ 
naise.  Corn  meal  can  be  served  in  dainty  forms,  such  as  the 
Italian  “polenta,”  and  in  griddle  cakes  made  of  cooked  corn 
meal  instead  of  raw  corn  meal.  Even  waffles  and  ice  cream 
can  be  made  of  corn  meal. 


Artificial  Cream. 

Artificial  cream  made  on  somewhat  the  same  lines 
as  artificial  butter  has  been  developed  by  two  Chicago 
chemists.  .Skimmed  milk  is  the  basis,  with  some  sugar 
first  dissolved  in  it,  and  the  addition  of  lecithin,  a  sub¬ 
stance  obtained  from  the  yolk  of  eggs,  and  also  melted 
beef  or  butterfat.  This  combination  is  heated,  whipped 
up  to  a  uniform  creamy  mixture,  and  then  pasteurized, 
cooled  and  stored  until  wanted. 


Readjusting  Delivery  Service. 

A  pamphlet  to  assist  retail  merchants  in  adjusting  their 
delivery  service  to  war  conditions  has  been  issued  by  the 
Commercial  Economy  Board  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  may  be  had  upon  applica¬ 
tion.  It  is  based  on  the  experience  of  the  several  thou¬ 
sand  stores  which  have  gone  to  one  regular  delivery  a  day, 
eliminated  special  deliveries,  restricted  the  return  privilege, 
or  organized  co-operative  delivery  systems,  in  accordance 
with  the  board’s  recommendations.  The  experience  of 
these  stores  is  summarized  to  serve  as  a  practical  guide  for 
others,  particularly  in  meeting  the  labor  problems  that  will 
arise  from  forthcoming  drafts  for  the  army. 

One  delivery  a  day,  the  board  states,  is  now  a  rule  in 
leading  stores  in  at  least  twenty  of  the  large  cities  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  scores  of  smaller  cities  and  towns, 
and  as  a  result  the  delivery  departments  of  the  stores  are 
operating  with  from  15  to  more  than  SO  per  cent  fewer 
men  than  formerly. 

The  booklet  gives  in  detail  the  experience  of  a  number 
of  stores  of  various  kinds  and  sizes.  In  no  case  known  to 
the  board  has  any  store,  after  making  a  thorough  trial  of 
the  single  delivery  plan,  returned  to  more  than  one  deliv¬ 
ery. 

Co-operative  delivery  systems,  which  the  board  recom¬ 
mended  for  small  and  medium  sized  cities  and  towns  and 
for  the  larger  cities  where  practical,  have  brought  about 
even  larger  savings,  proportionally,  than  the  one-delivery 
a  day  plan. 

The  pamphlet  describes  the  organization  and  methods  of 
a  number  of  co-operative  delivery  systems  now  in  success¬ 
ful  operation. 
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Conserving  Sugar,  Glycerine  and  Alcohol  in  Med¬ 
icines. 

Dr.  Franklin  Martin,  member  of  the  advisory  com¬ 
mission  and  chairman  of  the  general  medical  board  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense,  issued  the  following 
statement  on  May  2: 

During  the  past  several  weeks  there  has  been  consid¬ 
erable  discussion  throughout  medical  and  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  circles  relative  to  the  conservation  of  alcohol, 
glycerin,  and  sugar  as  applied  to  medicinal  products. 

Government  and  other  authorities  interested,  realiz¬ 
ing  that  careful  consideration  should  be  given  the 
subject,  recently  met  and  debated  the  advisability  and 
necessity  of  conservation  measures  from  the  standpoint 
of  medical  needs.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  alco 
hoi,  sugar  and  glycerine  in  the  manufacture  of  pharma¬ 
ceutical  preparations  and  of  the  limited  possibilities 
for  the  conservation  of  alcohol  and  sugar  therein,  it 
was  deemed  advisable  to  refrain  at  this  time  from  rec¬ 
ommending  conservation  of  sugar  and  alcohol  insofar 
as  their  use  in  pharmaceutical  preparations  are  con¬ 
cerned.  _  , 

The  amount  of  glycerine  used  in  medicine  when 

compared  to  the  available  supply  was  found  to  be  rela¬ 
tively  large,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  inves¬ 
tigate  formulae,  manufacturing  processes,  etc.,  requir- 
ing  glycerine  and  to  submit  plans  for  the  curtailment 
of  the  quantity  now  used  in  case  future  developments 
should  make  it  necessary  to  adopt  conservation  meas¬ 
ures  in  relation  to  medicines. 


Peanut  Butter  Facts. 

Trade  interest  in  peanut  butter  as  a  typically  Amei- 
ican  substitute  food  leads  Simmons  Spice  Mill  to 
publish  some  interesting  facts  about  this  product. 
Twenty- five  years  ago  peanut  butter  was  unknown. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  first  effort  to  place  it  on  the 
market  was  made  in  1896,  and  then  only  as  a  health 
food.  The  real  growth  of  the  industry  dates  from 
1904,  when  there  were  only  a  half  dozen  small-sized 
factories  making  it  in  the  United  States.  Today 
hardly  a  northern  city  of  any  size  but  has  one  or  more 
peanut  butter  factories,  while  the  largest  factory  lo¬ 
cated  in  New  York  state  has  a  capacity  of  15  tons 
daily.  There  are  many  grades  of  of  peanut  butter, 
classed  according  to  the  grade  of  nuts  used,  the 
amount  of  oil  they  contain,  and  the  method  of  manu 
facture.  There  is  no  secret  about  processes,  and  the 
product,  contrary  to  popular  notions, _  is  made  only 
from  good  peanuts  without  the  addition  of  other  in¬ 
gredients  than  salt.  High-grade  peanut  butter  will 
retain  its  sweetness  and  flavor  for  many  months  in 
air-tight  packages. 

The  Peanut  to  the  Rescue. 

The  American  peanut,  which  till  recent  years  was  held 
by  those  who  consumed  it  at  “five  a  bag”  as  a  confection 
and  a  joke,  has  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a  food,  and  a  first 
cla''S  food  at  that,  taking  a  place  in  the  pantry  alongside  of 
corn  and  wheat,  according  to  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Joimnal.  In  the  cotton  belt  it  has  filled  the  empty  cot 
ton  seed  oil  barrel,  where  the  boll  weevil  has  ravaged  the 
tields  and  incidentally  has  turned  the  cotton  farmer  from_  his 
destructive  one  crop  system  of  tillage  to  a  sane  diversified 

program.  .  , 

In  Texas,  where  the  boll  weevil  has  done  its  worst,  they 
have  planted  this  year  600,000  acres  of  peanuts,  or  twice  the 
acreage  of  last  vear.  Georgia  planted  this  vear  420,000  acres 
as  against  190,000  last  year ;  and  the  entire  South  planted  this 
year  more  than  2,000,000  acres,  as  against  less  than  1,250,000 

last  season.  ,  .  ,  r  u  ^ 

The  peanut  produces  not  only  food  for  man  hut  gram 


and  forage  for  stock.  Peanut  hay  is  equal  to  clover  and 
alfalfa  as  a  forage;  while  hogs  are  fattened  on  the  nuts 
which  they  harvest  themselves,  making  as  high  as  400  pounds 
of  meat  to  the  acre. 

As  human  food  the  roasted  peanut  is  said  to  be  an  almost 
complete  ration,  while  peanut  oil  is  now  one  of  the  de¬ 
pendable  sources  for  the  vegetable  oils  that  are  compensat¬ 
ing  for  the  growing  shortage  of  animal  fats.  Cottonseed 
oil  has  alreadv  become  a  favorite  shortening  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  kitchen,  and  much  of  the  so-called  olive  oil  we  use  is 
squeezed  from  the  peanut. 

The  peanut  in  this  year  of  war  is  bringing  up  the  fat 
reserves,  and  in  no  poor  way  either,  for  it  furnishes  a  per¬ 
fect  substitute  for  lard.  As  butter  the  ground  peanut  is 
rapidly  coming  into  popular  favor  and  is  driving  a  consid¬ 
erable  amount  of  dairy  butter  off  the  American  sandwich. 

Thus  the  little  peanut,  humble  though  it  be,  has  already 
braced  up  the  lean  pork  barrel,  has  supported  the  waning 
butter  jar,  and  has  laid  the  lard  firkin  under  a  tribute  of 
tbanks,  while  not  one  jot  abating  its  visible  and  welcome 
presence  on  the  corner  popcorn  stand. 


Where  to  Get  Cereal  Flours. 

A  40-page  list  of  licensed  mills  throughout  the  United 
States  milling  corn,  corn  starch,  barley,  oats  and  rice,  as  re¬ 
ported  up  to  February  1,  1918,  has  been  issued  by  the  U.  S. 
Food  Administratio..:,  with  a  view  to  assisting  wholesalers,, 
retailers,  bakers,  and  others  in  securing  wheat-flour  substi¬ 
tutes.  Copies  of  this  list  may  be  obtained  from  the  federal 
food  administrators  in  each  state  or  from  the  Food  Adrnm- 
istration,  Washington,  D.  C.  The  names  and  addresses  of  mills, 
with  capacity  in  bushels  per  24  hours,  are  arranged  in  groups  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  character  of  substitute  milled,  ■with  a  state  ar¬ 
rangement  under  each  group.  The  Food  Administration  does 
not  recommend  products  of  any  mills  listed  or  assume  respon¬ 
sibility  for  them.  Bakers  and  merchants  purchasing  substi¬ 
tutes  are  advised  to  encourage  home  industry,  shorten  time 
of  delivery,  and  reduce  transportation  cost  and  traffic  by  pur¬ 
chasing  from  the  nearest  mills  with  an  available  supply.  The 
greater  number  of  these  mills  are  corn  mills,  36  pages  in 
the  list  being  devoted  to  that  substitute.  Eleven  corn  starch 
rAills  are  listed,  11  oat  mills,  45  rice  mills,  and  87  barley  mills,, 
barley  flour  being  milled  at  present  in  California,  Illinois 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  York,  North 
Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  Texas, 
Utah,  Washington,  West  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin— an  inter¬ 
esting  showing,  when  it  is  remembered  that  little  barley  flour 
was  made  in  this  country  at  all  a  year  ago. 


The  Popular  Canned  Yam. 

Six  years  ago  canned  yams  or  southern  type  sweet 
potatoes  were  practically  unknown  in  Texas,  according  to 
J.  W.  Stone,  who  recently  addressed  the  Southern  Sweet 
Potato  Canners.  not  more  than  2,500  cases  being  sold  in 
that  state.  Texas  now  takes  fully  100,000  cases  and  some 
grocery  houses  have  increased  their  sales  1,000  per  cent. 
This  increase  is  due  to  better  packing  methods,  and  pop¬ 
ular  education  in  the  use  of  a  new  and  delicious  prepared 
food  article,  and  is  taken  as  an  indication  of  what  may 
be  accomplished  by  extending  distribution  of  canned  yanis 
to  northern  states.  This  development  of  canned  yams  is 
going  hand  in  hand  with  improvements  in  methods  for 
keeping  the  raw  potatoes  by  means  of  artificial  drying  in 
northern  sweet  potato  storage  houses  throughout  the 
South.  The  canners  see  no  danger  of  competition  be¬ 
tween  the  canned  article  and  the  well-cured  raw  potato, 
because  canned  foods  are  a  necessity  to  consumers  in 
industrial  centers,  and  the  two  different  _  forms  of  yani 
really  appeal  to  two  separate  and  distinct  classes  of 
consumers. 


The  Slaughter  of  Roving  Live  Stock. 

Figures  compiled  for  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  show 
that '’on  15  roads  in  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Louisiana  the 
past  five  years  there  were  killed  121,596  head  of  live  stock, 
comprising  10,236  horses  and  mules,  41,536  cattle,  62,561  hogs, 
4,526  sheep  and  goats,  and  2,729  other  food  animals.  At  cur¬ 
rent  market  prices  these  animals  were  worth  $7,800,000,  and 
the  slaughter  works  out  at  two  head  per  mile  per  year.  This 
waste  of  food  and  draft  animals  is  due  almost  entirely  to 
lack  of  adequate  fencing  on  farms,  and  can  be_  remedied  by 
better  attention  of  owners  as  well  as  by  stricter  laws  in 
towns  and  villages  prohibiting  the  running  of  animals  at 
large. 
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Sugar  Allotments  80  Per  Cent  of  Last  Year’s  Needs. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  U.  S.  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  regulations  governing  the  sale  of  sugar 
to  manufacturers : 

1.  Effective  ]May  15,  1918.  All  manufacturers  of 
confectionery,  candies,  chocolate,  chocolate  products, 
cocoa,  soft  drinks,  beverage  syrups,  fruit  syrups,  flav¬ 
oring  extracts,  sweet  pickles,  chewing  gum,  soda 
water,  invert  sugar,  wine,  breakfast  cereals,  condi¬ 
ments,  bottlers  of  soft  drinks,  soda  water  fountains 
and  sellers  of  soft  drinks,  and  all  other  manufacturers 
of  less-essential  food  products,  are  to  be  rationed  as 
to  their  sugar  usage  as  follows : 

2.  All  manufacturers  are  to  be  rationed  except: 

(a)  Hotels,  restaurants,  boarding  houses  and  pub¬ 
lic  eating  places,  whose  manufactured  products  are 
sold  for  consumption  on  the  premises ; 

(b)  Bakers  and  cracker  manufacturers  engaged 
exclusively  in  manufacturing  baking  products. 

3.  No  refiner,  manufacturer,  wholesaler  or  retailer 
shall  ship  or  deliver  sugar  to  any  firm  or  individual 
engaged  in  the  business  of  manufacturing,  bottling, 
baking  and  preparing  products  in  which  sugar  is  used, 
except  on  the  receipt  or  delivery  by  such  manufacturer 
of  a  sugar  certificate  or  certificates  issued  by  the  Food 
Administrator  of  the  State  where  such  manufacturer  is 
located. 

4.  IManufacturers  who  are  dealers  in  sugar  shall 
not  ship  or  deliver  sugar  to  any  firm  or  individual  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  receipt  or  delivery  of  a  sugar  certificate  or 
certificates  of  the  amount  equivalent  to  the  amount  of 
sugar  shipped  or  delivered. 

5.  Manufacturers  who  are  licensed  dealers  in  sugar 
will  not  be  required  to  procure  sugar  certificates  for 
purchasing  sugar  to  be  resold  by  them  as  dealers  in 
sugar,  but  they  must  secure  sugar  certificates  for  sugar 
to  be  used  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

6.  The  State  Food  Administrators  will  issue  sugar 
certificates  to  manufacturers  entitled  to  receive  the 
same,  in  the  following  denominations  : 

50  pounds, 

100  pounds, 

500  pounds, 

1,000  pounds, 

5,000  pounds, 

10,000  pounds, 

60.000  pounds. 

7.  Manufacturers  may  have  sugar  certificates  is¬ 
sued  to  them  in  whatever  denominations  best  suit  their 
requirements,  according  to  the  balance  due  them. 

8.  .  Each  manufacturer  must  file  a  sworn  statement 
with  the  Food  Administrator  of  the  State  in  which 
such  manufacturer  is  located,  giving  the  following  in¬ 
formation  : 

Ta)  Sugar  used  first  six  months  1917. 

(b)  Sugar  used;  sugar  on  hand;  sugar  on  order; 
and  sugar  in  transit,  to  date  of  making  out  statement. 

(c)  Sugar  used  last  six  months  1916. 

Manufacturers  can  obtain  the  forms  for  these  state¬ 
ments  from  the  State  Food  Administrators. 

9.  Where  a  firm  has  several  manufacturing  plants 
located  in  various  States,  separate  statements  must 
be  filed  for  each  plant,  with  the  Food  Administrator 
of  the  State  where  the  plant  is  located. 

10.  Manufacturers  may  use  during  the  first  six 
months  of  1918,  80  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  all 
kinds  of  sugar  used  during  the  first  six  months  of 

1917. 

11.  The  State  Food  Administrators  will  issue 


sugar  certificates  only  to  manufacturers  who  have  a 
credit  sugar  balance  due  them.  Stocks  on  hand  in 
excess  of  amount  that  manufacturers  are  entitled  to 
use  must  be  held  subject  to  instructions  from  the 
United  States  Food  Administration. 

Manufacturers  who  have  used  m.ore  sugar  than  they 
are  entitled  to  use,  shall  be  reported  to  the  United 
States  P'ood  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 

12.  The  State  Food  Administrators  will  issue 
sugar  certificates  for  the  entire  balance  due  any  manu¬ 
facturer,  and  such  manufacturer  shall  have  the  right 
to  order  the  entire  balance  due  him. 

13.  Manufacturers  must  endorse  the  sugar  certifi¬ 
cates  before  mailing  or  delivering  them  to  the  refiners, 
wholesalers,  distributors,  brokers  or  sellers  of  sugar. 

14.  Questions  relative  to  new  manufacturers  start¬ 
ing  in  business  during  the  period  from  July  i,  1917, 
to  April  I,  1918,  and  questions  relative  to  firms  who 
have  increased  their  capacity  during  that  period,  must 
be  referred  to  the  Food  Administrator  of  the  State 
where  such  firms  are  located. 

The  State  Food  Administrators  have  been  given 
detailed  instructions  as  to  what  action  shall  be  taken  in 
such  cases. 

15.  New  manufacturers  who  started  in  business 
after  April  i,  1918  shall  not  receive  any  sugar  certifi¬ 
cates. 

16.  All  questions  relative  to  enforcement  of  these 
Regulations  should  be  referred  to  the  State  Food  Ad¬ 
ministrators,  and  not  to  the  United  States  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Substitutes  for  Sugar. 

The  present  high  price  of  sugar  and  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  supplies  serves  to  emphasize  the  surpassing 
importance  of  sugar  in  our  dietary.  The  New  York 
Department  of  Health,  besieged  by  inquiries  as  to  prac¬ 
tical  economical  and  obtainable  substitutes  for  sugar, 
recently  issued  a  statement  regarding  substitutes.  Many 
persons,  according  to  the  department,  apparently  know 
of  sugar  only  as  a  sweetening  agent,  forgetting  entirely 
the  fact  that  sugar  is  a  most  concentrated  fuel  food 
and  one  which  is  very  readily  utilized  by  the  body. 

Regarded  merely  as  a  food,  sugar  belongs  in  the 
class  of  foods  generally  spoken  of  as  carbohydrates. 
Other  common  foods  in  this  group  are  starch,  flour, 
potatoes,  rice,  cereals,  etc.  It  is  well  to  note  that  even 
at  its  present  high  price  sugar  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
of  this  class  of  foods.  To  prove  this,  says  the  De¬ 
partment,  we  have  only  to  compare  the  food  value,  as 
expressed  in  calories,  which  the  various  common  car¬ 
bohydrate  foods  furnish.  Thus — - 

Calories 
for  1  ct. 


Corn  starch  at  10  cents  a  pound  furnishes .  160 

Rice  at  11  cents  a  pound  furnishes .  14.5 

Molasses  at  25  cents  a  quart  furnishes .  107 

Potatoes  at  3  cents  a  pound  furnish .  100 

Dried  raisins  at  15  cents  a  pound  furnish .  95 

Dried  apples  at  15  cents  a  pound  furnish .  90 

Prunes  at  16  cents  a  pound  furnish .  80 

Canned  corn  at  21  cents  a  can  furnishes .  25 

Sugar  at  10  cents  a  pound  furnishes .  180 

Sugar  at  11  cents  a  pound  furnishes .  165 

Sugar  at  12  cents  a  pound  furnishes . 1,50 

Sugar  at  13  cents  a  pound  furnishes .  140 

Sugar  at  14  cents  a  pound  furnishes . 130 

Sugar  at  15  cents  a  pound  furnishes .  120 

Sugar  at  20  cents  a  pound  furnishes .  90 


To  a  considerable  degree  fat  can  also  be  substituted 
for  sugar  as_  a  fuel  food.  While  the  cost  of  the  fats, 
as  a  class,  is  apparently  high,  per  pound,  the  food 
value  expressed  in  calories  is  also  high,  so  that  they 
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really  constitute  an  economical  source  of  fuel  food. 

Cottolene  at  30  cents  a  pound  furnishes  about  130  calories 

for  1  cent.  .  ^  i 

Salad  Oil  (cottonseed  oil)  at  35  cents  a  pint  furnishes 

about  200  calories  for  1  cent. 

Oleomargarine  at  30  cents  a  pound  furnishes  about  lib 

calories  for  1  cent. 

From  the  standpoint  of  household  economy,  therefore,  suP- 
stitutes  for  sugar  a  fuel  food  will  be  in  order  whenever  the 
price  of  sugar  is  such  that  the  number  of  calories  supplied 
for  one  cent  is  less  than  the  number  obtainable  in  other  foods. 
While  this  point  has  not  yet  been  reached,  it  may  be  well  for 
housewives  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  above  table  ot 
relative  food  values,  to  the  end  that  agreeable  variations  may 
be  made  in  the  diet  by  the  judicious  use  of  these  valuable  tuel 

foods.  .  ^  . 

So  far  as  the  use  of  sugar  as  a  sweetening  agent  is  con¬ 
cerned,  it  is  important  to  warn  against  the  use  of  sacchann 
as  a  substitute  for  sugar.  Saccharin  is  a  coal  tar  derivative 
possessing  no  food  value  whatsoever.  Moreover,  the 
tinued  use  of  saccharin  has  been  known  to  interfere  with 
digestion.  Even  in  France,  at  the  present  time,  where  the 
supply  of  sugar  is  very  much  restricted,  regulations  have  been 
adopted  to  prevent  the  use  of  saccharin  in  preserves,  jellies, 
marmalades,  stewed  fruits,  cakes  and  pastry,  cocoa,  choco¬ 
late,  condensed  milk  and  household  drinks.  In  that  couiitry 
saccharin  may  be  used  only  in  certain  articles  like  wines,  cider, 
lemonade,  etc.,  which  do  not  constitute  an  essential  part  ot 
the  diet.  In  no  case  should  saccharin  be  used  in  the  food  of 
children,  invalids,  or  the  aged  and  infirm. 

In  New  York  City  the  Sanitary  Code  forbids  the  use  of 
saccharin  in  foods  or  drinks  sold  in  the  city.  This  section  of 
the  code  was  attacked  in  the  courts,  but  the  attitude  of  the 
Department  of  Health  was  sustained. 

Italian  Substitute  for  Sugar  Obtained  from  Grapes. 

The  deficiency  of  sugar  in  the  Turine  district  has 
created  an  incentive  for  studying  the  question  of  sub¬ 
stitutes,  and  the  Italian  Government  has  caused  to  be 
manufactured  a  type  of  loaf  sugar  combined  with 
sscch^viriG 

The  question  of  obtaining  sweetening  substances 
from  plants  and  fruits  has  naturally  been  studied  by 
scientists,  and  at  the  Royal  Experimental  Station  in 
Asti  (Province  of  Alessandria)  a  new  product  called 
“Honey  of  Grapes,”  has  been  produced  by  a  special 
process  and  patented  apparatus,  discovered  by  a  Prof. 
Monti. 

By  means  of  this  process  a  grape  sugar  resembling 
honey  is  secured  through  evaporation.  It  has  a  great 
advantage  over  other  sugar  substances  in  that  it  con¬ 
tains  no  water  and  therefore  does  not  change  in  quality 
even  if  conserved  for  a  long  period. 

In  obtaining  honey  of  grapes  great  care  must  be  taken  at 
the  beginning  of  the  operation  to  avoid  fermentation  of  the 
grape  juice;  and  in  order  that  the  evaporation  of  alcohol 
may  be  minimized  and  to  further  assist  the  process  a  certain 
quantity  of  sulphur  anhydride  is  added.  This  latter,  however, 
is  eliminated  eventually. 

The  grapes  are  pressed  to  separate  the  pulp  and  seeds  from 
the  juice,  which  latter  is  conveyed  into  a  battery  of  eight 
tubs  having  double  bottoms  and  heated  by  serpentine  coils 
that  keep  the  liquor  at  a  steady  temperature  of  from  95  to 
104  degrees  Fahrenheit,  thus  allowing  constant  evaporation. 
On  passing  the  eighth  tub,  the  liquor  must  be  quickly  cooled 
and  placed  in  a  refrigerating  room.  .  tvt 

The  process  which  follows  (apparatus  of  Prof.  Monti) 
consists  in  freezing  the  grape  liquor  in  a  rotating  cylinder 
(ammonia  evaporation  on  the  exterior),  the  water  m  the 
liquor  becoming  crystallized  on  the  inner  surface  of  the 
cylinder  and  the  ice  crystals  automatically  scraped  off  by  fixed 
knives  as  the  cylinder  rotates.  The  concentrated  liquor  and 
the  ice  crystals  fall  into  a  box  having  a  perforated  bottom 
which  permits  the  liquor  to  pass  through  and  return  to  the 
cylinders  for  further  concentration. 

’  The  passage  of  the  concentrated  liquor  over  the  ice  crystals 
removes  theAcid  therefrom  and  this  acid  (tartaric)  is  found 
as  a  laver  above  the  ice  crystals.  _ 

The  liquor  must  be  further  concentrated  in  order  to  obtain 


a  sirup  of  grapes,  and  this  is  done  by  means  of  heating  jn  an 
apparatus  under  low  pressure  until  the  degree  of  density  is 
1,300.  If  honev  of  grapes  is  desired,  further  concentration 
must  be  effecte'd  until  the  point  where  crystals  are  formed. 

At  the  Exnerimental  Station  at  Asti  only  a  srnall  model 
of  Prof.  Monti’s  apparatus  is  employed,  but  notwithstanding 
a  concentration  of  55  per  cent  is  obtained  from  grape  liquor 
which  at  the  beginning  has  only  16  per  cent  of  sugar  in 

solution.  •  ,  1 

Ihe  uses  of  this  new  product  are  varied,  but  mention 

should  be  made  particularly  of  its  adaptability  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  preserved  fruits  and  marmalades,  as  well  as  in  the 
manufacture  of  flavoring  fruit  sirups  for  “nonalcoholic 
beverages,  which  arc  so  favored  in  Europe. 


Sugar  in  Enemy  Countries. 

A  remarkable  statement  of  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  at  the  present  time  in  Gerrnany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  is  contained  in  a  long 
manuscript  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
at  Washington. 

The  report  is  composed  mainly  of  extracts  from 
actual  newspapers  printed  in  these  countries.  It  is 
all  information  that  was  set  down  in  the  middle  of, 
or  at  the  end  of,  the  last  harvest,  when  conclusions 
could  be  drawn  as  to  the  conditions  that  would  pre¬ 
vail  at  the  present  time.  It  took  all  of  the  fall  and 
most  of  the  winter  to  get  enough  of  these  enemy 
newspapers  to  the  United  States  to  form  an  adequate 
basis  for  a  general  survey. 

In  general,  the  report  shows:  that  Turkey  is  actually 
starving  because  of  the  corruption  of  her  own  officials 
and  the  demands  of  Germany ;  that  Germany  and 
Austria  are  not  starving,  but  are  having  a  hard  strug¬ 
gle  to  feed  themselves;  that  Hungary  is  in  better 
shape  than  either  Germany  or  Austria  ;  and  that  Bul¬ 
garia,  so  far  as  food  is  concerried,  is  suffering  the 
least  of  all  the  countries  covered  in  the  report. 

In  several  places  in  Germany  there  has  been  an 
attempt  at  compensation  for  reduced  milk  rations  for 
children  by  increase  of  sugar  allowance. 

In  its  current  report  on  the  last  vegetable  crop  of 
Germany  the  Deutsche  Tageszeitung  of  Berlin  says: 
“The  reports  on  this  year’s  vegetable  crop  are  for  the 
most  part  quite  hopeless,  and  one  need  not  wonder 
if  prices  remain  high.  In  the  south  and  west  of  Ger¬ 
many  a  favorable  condition  of  things  is  generally 
reported;  but  in  the  chief  producing  districts  in  north, 
east  and  middle  Germany  the  prospect  is  very  unsat¬ 
isfactory.  Probably  the  worst  reports  are  from  Meck¬ 
lenburg  and  Pomerania,  where  almost  the  majority  of 
the  cultivation  contracts  can  be  carried  out  only  to 
a  small  extent.  The  drought  has  retarded  not  only 
the  growth  of  the  rather  poor  seed  from  last  year, 
but  has  delayed  excessively  the  planting  of  most  kinds 
of  cabbage.  But  the  worst  is  the  plague  of  vermin 
which  cannot  be  overcome  with  the  insufficient  labor 
available.  Various  pests  are  rife  and  are  ruining 
whole  plots,  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
province  of  Saxony.” 

The  fruit  crop  was  mediocre,  and  in  the  case  of 
apples  and  plums  as  bad  as  the  vegetable  crop.  Re¬ 
strictions  were  put  on  the  fruit  industry  to  assure  a 
supply  for  the  jam  factories,  as  it  was  foreseen  last 
summer  that  jam  would  have  to  go  a  long  way  this 
present  winter  as  a  substitute  for  fat  for  both  the 
army  and  the  civilian  population. 

Concerning  the  official  estimates  of  what  the  beet 
sugar  production  for  the  year  1917  for  the  entire 
German  Empire  would  be  from  the  last  beet  crop,  the 
Schlesische  Zeitimg  of  Breslau  on  September  28  said : 
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“On  a  cautious  calculation  the  raw  sugar  crop  should 
be  1,724,687  metric  tons.  This  is  about  a  million 
tons  less  than  the  crop  of  1914-15,  but  an  improve¬ 
ment  over  last  year.  Germany’s  sugar  crop  for  the 
four  years  of  the  war  has  been:  1914-15,  2,599,514 
tons;  1915-16,  1,499,728  tons;  1916-17,  1,509,007  tons; 
1917-18,  1,720,152  tons. 

To  stimulate  production,  the  price  of  sugar  beets 
for  the  grower  was  raised  to  32.7  cents  per  bushel 
of  sixty  pounds,  to  get  this  winter’s  supply  of  the 
finished  product.  But  the  results  have  fallen  short 
because  of  lack  of  coal  for  the  sugar  factories.  They 
could  not  all  run  at  full  capacity,  so  much  of  the 
beet  crop  went  for  fodder.” 

The  report  includes  a  table  showing  the  average 
ration  of  sugar  in  nine  representative  German  cities 
during  August,  1917,  to  have  ranged  from  5.7  to  7 
ounces  per  week. 

Another  table  shows  the  following  increases  in 
sugar  products  during  the  period  from  August,  1914, 
to  August,  1917. 


Sirup . 

Condensed 
(can)  .. 
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Per  cent. 
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75 
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in  the  industrial  districts  on  the  northern  borderland 
of  Bohemia,  and  in  Moravia  and  Silesia.  The  com¬ 
mon  pressure  of  hunger  seems  to  have  united  Czech 
and  German  workmen  against  the  food  situation.  The 
Bohemia,  published  at  Prague,  September  10,  says 
that  the  workers  demand  an  increase  in  the  sugar 
ration  for  heavy  workers  of  from  3.3  pounds  to  4.4 
pounds  per  month  and  for  other  workers  of  from  2.2 
to  3-3  pounds. 

A  memorandum  on  food  conditions  in  the  city  of 
Prague  says :  “Sugar  supply  unsatisfactory  owing  to 
the  inefficiency  of  sugar  office  in  Vienna  and  trans¬ 
port  difficulties.” 

A  system  of  public  kitchens  has  been  established 
at  Vienna  which  assigns  sugar  at  the  rate  of  one- 
quarter  kilogram  per  person  monthly.  Sugar  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  advanced  65  per  cent  in  price  from 
June,  1914,  to  June,  1917. 


Sirup  to  Replace  Sugar. 

The  sugar  shortage  has  encouraged  Louisiana  sugar  plant¬ 
ers  to  broaden  the  use  of  pure  cane  sirup,  which  is  made 
from  cane  juice  without  taking  out  any  of  its  sugar.  This 
mice  is  boiled  to  a  point  just  below  that  required  to  crystal¬ 
lize  it  into  sugar,  and  can  be  used  not  only  for  griddle  cakes, 
sweet  cakes,  and  candy-making,  but  is  recommended  by  the 
planters  as  a  sweetening  for  coffee  and  tea.  It  is  practically 
sugar  in  a  liquid  form,  and  on  a  basis  of  8  cents  per  pound 
retail  for  granulated  sugar  will  yield  economies  of  40  to  50 
per  cent  at  a  price  of  4%  to  5  cents  per  pound  for  the  sirup. 
The  Louisiana  planters  believe  that  pure  cane  sirup  has  a 
wide  range  of  usefulness  in  the  household  and  in  bakeries, 
wndy  factories,  ice-cream  plants,  and  similar  establishments. 
They  also  recommend  it  as  part  of  the  army  ration  to  be 
served  with  griddle  cakes  and  bread. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  in  southern  sections  where 
farmers  make  corn  sirup  they  can  conserve  sugar  by  creat¬ 
ing  better  local  markets  for  the  farm  supply  of  sirup.  In 
the  past  there  has  been  considerable  difficultv  marketing  corn 
sirup,  because  wdien  each  farmer  makes  a  home  supply  and 
from  a  dozen  to  a  hundred  gallons  or  more  surplus  the 
product  is  unstandardized  and  therefore  difficult  to  sell 
through  ordinary  grocery  channels.  It  is  one  of  the  cheapest 
and  m.ost  healthful  sweeteners  produced  in  this  country  and 
can  be  used  for  cooking  and  the  table.  Local  markets  for 


corn  sirup  might  be  established  by  women's  organizations  in 
southern  cities  and  towns,  receiving  supplies  from  farmers 
who  wish  to  send  it  to  them  for  sale  and  disposing  of  the 
sirup  to  housewives  at  a  reasonable  margin  of  profit.  If 
arrangements  of  this  sort  were  made  sufficient  publicity 
could  be  obtained  in  local  newspapers  to  obtain  both  the 
supply  from  farmers  and  customers  among  the  housewives. 


Food  Progress  in  Porto  Rico. 

Tlie  Porto  Rican  national  dish  is  rice  and  beans,  but 
until  the  war-garden  campaign  struck  the  island  a  year 
ago  practically  all  “La  Isla’s”  food  crops  were 
brought  in  from  other  places,  most  of  the  farming 
there  being  centered  on  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco  and 
citrus  fruit.  But  Porto  Rico  planted  red  and  white 
beans,  Spanish  pigeon  peas,  corn,  rice,  sweet  potatoes 
and  other  fruit  crops,  and  her  food  harvest  this  fall 
!s  valued  at  $4,000,000.  The  yield  of  beans  has  stopped 
all  imports  for  the  time  being,  and  in  the  rush  of  har¬ 
vest  2,000,000  pounds  were  exported.  The  corn  crop 
has  also  stopped  importations  of  that  cereal,  and  upon 
this  splendid  start  the  Porto  Rico  Food  Commission 
was  the  first  board  of  its  kind  organized  under  gov¬ 
ernment  control  in  the  United  States,  and  has  wrought 
decided  benefits  to  the  island  by  stabilizing  prices  of 
articles  like  rice  and  beans,  developing  the  fish  and 
milk  resources  of  the  island,  which  have  been  inade¬ 
quate,  and  encouraging  the  growing  of  fresh  and 
staple  vegetable  crops.  Under  the  law  establishing 
this  commission  it  has  the  following  powers : 

1.  It  may  purchase  such  articles  of  food  as  are  necessary 
for  the  sustenance  of  the  inhabitants  of  Porto  Rico,  prefer¬ 
ence  to  be  given  to  articles  of  prime  necessity  such  as  fuel, 
beans,  rice,  flour,  codfish,  lard,  pork,  and  condensed  milk. 

2.  It  may  sell  articles  of  food  at  reasonable  prices  to  such 
merchants  as  bind  themselves  to  retail  them  to  the  public 
at  prices  not  to  exceed  those  fixed  by  the  Commission,  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
Commission. 

8.  It  shall  have  power  to  create  and  operate  establish¬ 
ments  for  the  sale  at  retail  of  all  or  any  articles  of  food, 
and  employ  such  persons  as  may  be  necessary  for  that 
purpose. 

4.  It  shall  have  the  power  to  investigate  the  prices  at 
which  all  articles  of  food  are  sold  or  purchased  by  private 
dealers,  producers,  and  consumers,  and  for  that  purpose 
the  books  of  all  dealers  and  producers  shall  be  open  to  their 
inspection,  and  if  necessary  the  Commission  may  issue  sub¬ 
poenas  for  the  attendance  of  witnesses  or  for  the  production 
of  books  or  other  documents,  and  shall  have  the  power  to 
take  testimony  under  oath.  All  information  obtained  as  the 
result  of  such  investigations  shall  be  confidential  insofar  as 
not  inconsistent  with  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  obtained. 
Any  person  refusing  to  testify  or  to  produce  such  books  or 
documents  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 

5.  It  shall  have  the  power  to  determine  the  prices  at 
which  all  articles  of  food  may  be  sold  private  parties,  in 
which  case  a  reasonable  margin  of  profit  shall  be  allowed, 
and  shall  have  the  power  to  determine  the  quantities  which 
may  be  sold  to  any  person  or  persons  and  the  manner  of 
checking  such  sales.  Any  person  selling  articles  of  food 
above  the  rate  determined  by  the  Commission,  or  in  quanti¬ 
ties  or  to  persons  prohibited  bv  the  Commission,  shall  be  pun¬ 
ished  for  each  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $1,000  or 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  months. 

6.  It  shall  have  power  to  take  over  the  stock  of  any  or 
all  dealers,  producers  or  growers  by  paying  them  the  rea¬ 
sonable  value  thereof. 

7.  It  shall  have  power  to  provide  for  the  transportation 
of,  or  to  transport  to  Porto  Rico,  food,  whether  purchased 
by  it  or  by  private  parties  and  by  any  means  whatsoever. 

8.  In  case  of  necessity  it  shall  recommend  to  the  Governor 
that  he  request  the  War  Department  of  the  United  States  to 
detail  a  navy  transport  or  other  vessel  for  the  transporta¬ 
tion  of  food  to  Porto  Rico  and  may  make  whatever  arrange¬ 
ments  in  regard  thereto  may  be  necessary. 

9.  It  shall  have  power  to  take  whatever  measures  it  may 
deem  necessary  with  regard  to  the  planting  and  growing  of 
food  products  for  use  during  the  period  of  the  war  and  for 
such  time  thereafter  as  may  be  necessary. 
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Alabama  Warns  Handlers  of  Eggs  and  Feeds. 

The  following  notice  to  egg  buyers,  merchants, 
hucksters,  and  others  engaged  in  the  production  and 
handling  of  eggs  was  issued  on  April  8  under  author¬ 
ity  of  Section  15  of  the  Alabama  hood  and  Diug  Act 
by  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  and  Industries 
of  Alabama,  with  the  advice  of  the  Governor  and  the 
Attorney  General. 

1.  That  the  Alabama  Pure  Food  Laws  forbid  the 
sale,  offer  or  exposure  for  sale,  of  adulterated  food, 
and  fix  the  penalty  for  each  offense  at  a  fine  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  five  hundred  dollars,  or  a  sentence  to  one  year’s 
imprisonment,  or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court. 

2.  (a)  That  paragraph  seven.  Section  4,  provides 
that  *  *  *  “An  article  of  food  is  adulterated 

*  *  *  if  it  consists  in  whole  or  in  part  of  a  filthy 

*  *  *  decomposed  or  putrid  *  *  *  animal  sub¬ 
stance.”  (b)  That  decomposed,  putrid  or  rotten  eggs 
are  adulterated  food. 

3.  That  eggs  being  offered  or  exposed  for  sale,  or 
having  been  sold  to  the  consumer,  shall  be  considered 
adulterated  within  the  meaning  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Act  of  this  state,  if  upon  official  examination,  it  is 
found  that  more  than  five  per  cent  of  the  lot  examined 
is  unfit  for  food. 

4.  That  on  and  after  May  i,  1918:  (a)  eggs  must 
not  be  sold  “straight  count,”  or  “case  count,”  but  only 
on  the  “loss-off”  basis;  (b)  eggs  must  not  be  sold  to 
the  consumer  without  first  having  been  candled;  (c) 
eg-gs  must  not  be  sold  to  merchants  or  produce  dealers 
without  first  having  been  candled,  and  guaranteed  as 
such,  or  sold  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  they 
be  candled,  and  the  seller  receive  pay  for  only  good 
eggs. 

5.  (a)  That  by  “candled”  is  meant  that  process 
whereby  the  content  of  the  egg  shall  have  been  made 
visible  by  means  of  a  transmitted  light,  and  by  which 
process  any  inedible  eggs  have  been  removed,  (b) 
By  inedible  eggs,  or  eggs  unfit  for  food,  is  meant  those 
classed  as  “black  rots,”  “blood  ringers,”  “spot  rots,” 
“moldy  eggs,”  “mixed  rots  or  addled  eggs,” 

6.  That  representatives  of  the  State  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Industries,  the  State  Chemist,  duly 
authorized  municipal  or  county  inspectors,  and  all 
police  officers  and  sheriffs  of  the  state  are  charged  with 
the  duties  of  inspection  and  analysis  required  for  the 
proper  enforcement  of  these  provisions,  under  the 
Food  and  Drug  Act. 

The  above  ruling  is  promulgated  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  at  the  instigation  of  conclu¬ 
sive  evidence  that  decomposed,  putrid,  rotten,  inedible 
eggs  are  being  promiscuously  offered  for  sale  in  the 
markets  of  this  state — a  practice  which  is  unjust  to 
producers  who  sell  their  sound,  fresh  eggs  at  the  same 
price  paid  for  stale,  decomposed  eggs;  unjust  to  the 
careful,  honest,  patriotic  dealer  who  uses  every  pre¬ 
caution  to  keep  eggs  sound  for  consumption  and  who 
sells  them  in  competition  with  the  decomposed,  filthy 
food  of  the  careless,  wasteful  slacker,  unjust  to  the 
consumers  who  have  the  inedible  eggs  thriist^  upon 
them  only  to  be  wasted,  and  a  practice  in  violation  of 
a  state  law. 

Notice  will  follow  of  the  dates  and  places  in  Ala¬ 
bama  where  experts  of  the  federal  Government  will 
conduct  candling  demonstrations  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  need  instructions  in  candling. 

To  dealers  in  commercial  feed  stuffs  in  Alabama  the 


following  notice  has  been  sent  by  the  Bureau  of  Foods, 
Drugs  and  Feeds  of  the  State  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

The  laws  of  Alabama  require  the  manufacturer  or 
distributor  to  register,  annually,  each  brand  of  feed 
with  the  State  Department  of  Agriculture,  Montgom¬ 
ery,  Ala.,  and  to  offer  the  feed  as  registered,  in  bags 
of  50  pounds  net,  100  pounds  net,  150  pounds  net  or 
200  pounds  net,  the  weight  of  which  is  required  to  be 
printed  on  a  definite  tag  affixed  to  each  bag  of  feed. 
The  guarantees  of  the  feed,  the  name  and  address  of 
the  manufacturer  or  distributor  must  be  printed  on, 
and  the  copyrighted  Alabama  tax  stamp  must  be  af¬ 
fixed  to  the  tag. 

When  a  manufacturer  or  distributor  fails  to  comply 
with  the  laws,  each  and  every  dealer  who  receives, 
sells,  offers  or  exposes  the  feed  for  sale,  fails  to  com¬ 
ply  with  the  same  laws,  and  is  subject  to  the  same 
penalties,  under  the  laws,  as  the  manufacturer  or  dis¬ 
tributor  ;  provided,  that  in  case  the  State  finds  a  brand 
of  feed  to  be  below  the  guarantee  and  the  dealer  who 
sold  the  feed  is  in  possession  of  a  written  statement 
by  the  manufacturer  that  the  feed  is  up  to  the  stand¬ 
ard  registered  with  the  State  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  as  guaranteed  on  the  tags,  no  offense  is  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  dealer. 

The  State  Department  of  Agriculture  has  discov¬ 
ered  that  several  manufacturers  and  distributors  over 
the  country  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  comply  with  the 
laws,  and  they,  together  with  the  dealers  who  handle 
their  feeds  contrary  to  law,  must  be  proceeded  against 
as  a  protection  to  consumers  and  to  the  more  pains¬ 
taking,  law-abiding  manufacturers  and  dealers.  The 
first  offense,  fixed  by  law,  is  a  fine  not  to  exceed  $500, 
and  the  second  offense  is  a  fine  not  less  than  $500,  with 
a  labor  sentence  or  imprisonment,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court. 

Ten  days  from  and  after  receipt  of  this  notice,  any 
dealer  who  is  found  to  be  selling  or  to  have  sold,  ex¬ 
posed  or  offered  for  sale,  a  brand  of  feed  contrary 
to  law,  as  hereinafter  set  out,  will  be  proceeded  against 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law. 

I.  When  the  bags  of  feed  are  not  properly  tagged 
as  above  set  out. 

II.  When  the  tags,  indicating  the  guarantees,  do 
not  bear  the  copyrighted  one-cent  Alabama  tax  stamp 
affixed  to  represent  each  loolb.  bag  of  feed. 

III.  When  the  brand  name  of  a  feed,  as  printed  on 
the  tags,  has  not  been  duly  registered  with  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  for 
sale  on  the  market  of  the  state,  since  October  ist,  prior 
to  purchase  of  the  feed. 

IV.  When  the  dealer  is  not  in  possession  of  a  zvrit- 
ten  guarantee  that  the  feed  is  as  registered  ztnth  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  as  indicated  on 
the  tags,  furnished  by  the  manufacturer  or  distributor 
responsible  for  the  offer  of  the  feed  on  the  markets 
of  this  state,  if  the  feed  is  found  to  be  misbranded  or 
adulterated. 

Require  the  manufacturer,  salesman  or  dealer  to 
comply  with  the  laws  as  above  covered  by  paragraphs 
marked  I,  II,  III,  IV,  before  accepting  feed  for  sale. 
This  will  protect  you,  save  feed  from  being  held  for 
adjustment  while  in  your  possession,  and  should  mark 
success  for  your  business. 

The  term  “dealer,”  as  hereinabove  used,  represents 
the  jobber,  broker,  merchant,  or  a  firm,  association, 
corporation  or  person  offering,  under  a  brand  name. 
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a  commercial  feeding  stuff,  as  defined  in  the  Act  ap¬ 
proved  March  9,  1911,  and  subsecpiently  amended  and 
approved  September  29,  1915,  for  sale  in  this  state; 
and  the  terms  “manufacturer”  and  “distributor”  are 
used,  respectively,  to  represent  the  maker  of  a  feed 
and  the  party  or  parties,  other  than  the  manufacturer, 
responsible  to  the  dealers  and  consumers  for  the  guar¬ 
antees  of  a  brand  of  feed. 


N.  D.  Has  Commercial  Feedingstuffs  Law. 

The  Legislative  Assembly  of  the  State  of  North  Da¬ 
kota  recently  passed  an  act  to  regulate  the  sale  of  con¬ 
centrated  commercial  feedingstuffs.  The  law  requires : 

1.  A  printed  statement  giving  the  net  weight,  the 
name,  brand  or  trademark,  and  the  name  and  address 
of  the  manufacturer  or  importer. 

2.  A  statement  of  the  percentage  of  crude  protein 
(  Nx6.25),  crude  fat  and  crude  fiber. 

3.  Licenses  for  the  sale  of  “concentrated  commer¬ 
cial  feedingstuffs.” 

4.  Fines  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  law. 

5.  Fines  for  adulterating  feeds. 

The  purpose  of  the  law  is :  to  protect  the  purchaser 
from  adulterated,  deleterious  or  inferior  feeds ;  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  honest  manufacturer  or  dealer  against  those 
who  sell  adulterated  or  inferior  feeds ;  to  give  the  pur¬ 
chaser  an  idea  of  the  food  value  in  terms  of  fat  and 
protein. 

The  term  concentrated  commercial  feedingstuffs  in¬ 
cludes  linseed  meals,  cottonseed  meals,  cottonseed 
feeds,  pea  meals,  gluten  meals,  gluten  feeds,  maize 
feeds,  starch  feeds,  sugar  feeds,  dried  brewers’  grains, 
dried  distillers’  grains,  malt  sprouts,  hominy  feeds, 
cereline  feeds,  rice  meals,  dried  beef  refuse,  oat  feeds, 
corn  and  oat  feeds,  corn  bran,  ground  beef  or  fish 
scraps,  meat  and  bone  meal,  clover  meals,  condimental 
foods,  poultry  foods,  stock  foods,  and  all  other  mate¬ 
rials  of  a  similar  nature. 

Not  included  are  hays,  straw,  whole  seeds,  or  the 
immixed  meals  made  directly  from  the  seed  of  wheat, 
rye,  spelts,  barley,  oats,  Indian  corn,  buckwheat,  or 
broom  corn,  and  wheat,  rye,  buckwheat,  brans  or  mid¬ 
dlings  not  mixed  with  other  substances,  or  pure  grains 
ground  together. 


Sale  of  Peanut  Meals  Containing  Hulls  Prohibited 
in  Pennsylvania. 

As  a  result  of  the  request  on  the  part  of  many  man¬ 
ufacturers  and  jobbers  to  register  and  sell  peanut  oil 
meals  in  Pennsylvania,  and  because  the  law  prohibits 
the  presence  of  peanut  hulls  in  mixed  feeds  sold  in 
that  state,  an  analysis  of  a  number  of  standard  sam¬ 
ples  of  peanut  oil  meals  in  which  peanut  hulls  were 
found  present  in  varying  amounts,  was  presented  to 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Patton  .for  his  consideration. 
.\fter  going  over  the  facts  in  tfie  case.  Secretary  Pat¬ 
ton  asked  the  Pennsylvania  Attorney  General’s  depart¬ 
ment  for  an  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  peanut  oil 
meals  could  be  sold  under  the  Pennsylvania  Feeding 
Stuffs  Act.  The  Attorney  General’s  department  in  an 
opinion  has  ruled  that  peanut  oil  meals  containing  pea¬ 
nut  hulls  cannot  be  sold  in  the  state. 


American  Public  Health  Association  Meeting. 
The  next  meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health 
Association  will  take  place  in  Chicago,  October  14  to 
17,  1918.  The  central  theme  of  the  meeting  will  be: 
“The  Health  of  the  Civil  Population  in  War  Time.” 


Commercial  Stocks  of  Wheat,  Wheat  Flour,  and 
Miscellaneous  Wheat  Food  Products. 

The  total  available  supply  of  wheat,  wheat  flour,  and 
miscellaneous  wheat  food  products  in  the  United 
States  on  January  i,  1918,  was  the  equivalent  of  351,- 
000,000  bushels  of  wheat.  Of  this  amount  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  196,000,000  bushels,  or  56  per  cent,  repre¬ 
sented  the  total  stocks  in  commercial  channels,  while 
155,000,000  bushels,  or  44  per  cent,  represented  stocks 
remaining  on  farms. 

The  196,000,000  bushels  in  commercial  channels 
consisted  of  123,290,000  bushels  of  unmilled  wheat, 
and  of  an  amount  equivalent  to  72,710,000  bushels  in 
the  form  of  flour  and  miscellaneous  wheat  food  prod¬ 
ucts.  Of  the  123,290,000  bushels  of  unmilled  wheat, 
90  per  cent,  or  110,961,000  bushels,  was  actually  re¬ 
ported,  while  the  remaining  10  per  cent  of  this  amount 
has  been  arrived  at  by  estimate. 

The  351,000,000  bushels  above  mentioned  consti¬ 
tuted  the  entire  wheat  supply  until  the  next  harvest. 
The  requirements  for  spring  seed  were  approximately 
25,000,000  bushels.  The  net  exports  of  wheat  and 
wheat  flour  during  the  three  first  months  of  the  year 
amounted  to  47,000,000  bushels.  Allowing  merely  28,- 
000,000  bushels  additional  for  export  during  April, 
May  and  June,  there  remained  only  about  250,000,000 
bushels  out  of  the  total  stocks  on  hand  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year,  which  would  be  available  for  con¬ 
sumption.  On  the  basis  of  the  pre-war  per  capita  rate 
of  wheat  consumption,  namely,  5.3  bushels  per  annum, 
the  entire  supply  would  have  been  exhausted  before 
July  I.  This  emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  con¬ 
servation  program  of  the  Government  in  relation  to  the 
use  of  wheat  and  wheat  flour. — Food  Surveys,  May 
18,  ipi8. 


Tests  That  Point  to  Tin-Saving. 

A  long  series  of  tests,  made  by  a  technical  commit¬ 
tee  representing  the  National  Canners’  Association,  to 
determine  the  relative  value  of  different  weights  of  tin 
coating  on  canned  food  containers,  was  recently  com¬ 
pleted  with  interesting  results.  The  purpose  was  to 
determine  whether  extra-heavy  tin  coating  of  cans 
would  overcome  rusting  and  perforation  with  different 
foods  during  storage.  Seven  different  weights  of  coat¬ 
ing  were  tested,  ranging  from  0.90  pound  per  base 
box  of  tin  to  3  pounds,  and  these  containers  were  used 
for  a  wide  range  of  products,  including  corn,  toma¬ 
toes,  peas,  fish,  milk,  apples,  and  cider.  The  most 
significant  fact  established  by  the  investigation  was 
that  none  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in  12  experi¬ 
ments  of  food  in  plain  cans  was  taken  care  of  or  elim¬ 
inated  by  heavy  tin  coatings.  These  difficulties  were 
perforation  of  cans  in  certain  classes  of  food,  unneces¬ 
sarily  large  amounts  of  tin  in  contents  of  certain  classes 
of  foods,  and  discoloration  of  cans  or  contents  with 
many  classes  of  foods.  Nor  was  the  heaviest  coating 
sufficient  to  prevent  rusting  under  poor  storage  con¬ 
ditions,  whereas  with  good  storage  conditions  the 
slightest  coating  of  tin  was  sufficient.  The  conclusions 
of  this  committee  have  a  war-time  significance — by 
further  research  into  causes  of  defects  in  canned  goods 
it  will  be  possible  to  overcome  them  otherwise  than  by 
the  use  of  heavy  tin  coatings  on  containers,  which  now 
seem  to  be  no  remedy  for  such  troubles.  By  careful 
storage  of  canned  goods  it  might  be  possible  imme¬ 
diately  to  conserve  tin  through  the  use  of  lighter  coat¬ 
ings  on  some  types  of  container. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

WAR  BREAD.  By  Alonzo  Englebert  Taylor,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Physiological  Chemistry,  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  IMember  of  the  United  States  Food 
Administration  and  of  the  War  Trade  Board,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  The  Macmillan  Co.,  New  York. 
1918.  100  pp.  60c. 

In  the  hope  that  it  may  aid  his  fellow  citizens  to  sup¬ 
port  him,  this  book  is  dedicated  to  Herbert  Hoover. 
The  title  is  chosen  advisedly;  with  us  every  problem 
in  cereals  ends  in  the  question  of  bread.  This  book 
is  most  distinctly  not  a  collection  of  recipes  of  war 
bread ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  clear-headed  exposition 
of  the  cereal  problem  throughout  the  world,  the  sub¬ 
ject  being  handled  from  all  points  of  view — strategic, 
dietetic,  economic,  political  and  sociological.  Dr. 
Taylor  is  extremely  well  qualified  to  discuss  any  as¬ 
pect  of  the  food  problem.  Equipped  in  the  science 
of  nutrition  by  training  and  early  experience  as  are 
but  few  Americans,  he  has  been  intimately  associated 
with  our  food  problem  ever  since  it  was  a  problem. 
His  analysis  of  the  prison  fare  in  German  concentra¬ 
tion  camps  has  been  mentioned  in  these  columns,  as 
has  been  “The  Food  Supply,”  a  book  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  two  authors.  In  this  small  volume  (it  is 
of  pocket  size)  is  condensed  what  is  practically  an 
epitomization  of  all  that  is  really  worth  while  as  to 
the  part  cereals  play  in  the  diet ;  the  great  need  of 
our  companions  in  arms  is  handled  without  gloves; 
our  present  and  future  supply  is  analyzed  fearlessly ; 
methods  of  “stretching”  the  world’s  wheat  supply  are 
discussed  in  the  light  of  European  experience  along 
similar  lines.  Those  whose  views  coincide  with  the  oft- 
announced  views  of  this  magazine  as  to  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  legitimizing  mixed  flour,  and  as  to  the  un¬ 
desirability  of  trying  to  make  extended  use  of  high- 
extraction  wheat  flour,  will  appreciate  many  of  Dr. 
Taylor’s  statements.  The  whole  book  is  permeated 
with  the  insistent,  although  dignified,  patriotism  which 
characterizes  all  of  Dr.  Taylor’s  writings. 

THE  COST  OF  FOOD.  By  Ellen  H.  Richards,  Late 
Instructor  in  Sanitary  Chemistry,  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology,  and  John  F.  Norton,  Ph.  D., 
Assistant  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Sanitation, 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  John  Wiley 
and  Sons,  Inc.,  New  York,  1917-  148  PP- 

It  is  a  courageous  author  who  would  write  of  the 
cost  of  food  in  these  days  of  high  prices.  Perhaps  it 
is  an  even  more  courageous  publisher  who  would  at 
this  time  send  forth  5,000  copies  of  a  book  on  that 
subject..  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  times  of  high  prices 
it  is  all  the  more  necessary  for  us  to  study  intelligently 
the  cost  of  living.  It  is  also  true  that  all  of  the  pub¬ 
lished  works  of  the  late  Mrs.  Richards  are  of  suffi¬ 
cient  permanent  value  to  render  it  well  worth  while 
to  have  this  volume  at  one’s  elbow.  This  is  the  third 
edition  of  the  original  ( 1901)  title.  Dr.  Norton,  whose 
mother,  Mrs.  Alice  P.  Norton,  the  editor  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Home  Economics,  is  favorably  known  to  all 
dietitians,  has  revised  the  text  thoroughly  in  the  light 
of  recently  acquired  knowledge,  and  the  price  data 
are  correct  up  to  April,  1917.  Perhaps  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  feature  centers  around  Mrs.  Richards’  con¬ 
stant  complaint  of  the  apathy  shown  by  the  average 
individual  when  the  subject  of  food  is  mentioned. 
That  was  quite  true  in  pre-war  days,  but  is  by  no 
means  the  case  now.  As  Dr.  Taylor  puts  it,  “reac¬ 
tions  of  almost  explosive  violence”  are  now  likely  to 


follow  dietary  changes  which  prove  unpopular.  There 
is,  indeed,  much  difference  between  the  days  of  plenty 
and  these  present  days  of  restricted  diets.  As  it  will 
be  many  long  years  before  the  return  of  pre-war  days 
of  plenty,  with  their  accompanying  careless  eating,  a 
title  on  the  cost  of  food  by  one  as  well  recognized  as 
an  authority  as  was  Mrs.  Richards  should  find  a  ready 
sale  among  students  of  nutrition.  Let’s  all  drop  in  at 
the  nearest  book  store  and  buy  the  5 >000  copies  John 
Wiley  and  Sons  were  sufficiently  courageous  as  to 
print. 

STUDIES  ON  THE  DIGESTIBILITY  OF  SOME 
NUT  OILS,  by  A.  D.  Holmes,  Specialist  in  Charge  of 
Digestion  Experiments,  Office  of  Home  Economics. 
Bulletin  No.  630,  States  Relations  Service,  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  Five  cents. 

This  pamphlet,  which  was  prepared  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  C.  F.  Langworthy,  Chief,  Office  of  Home 
Economics,  records  the  results  of  a  study  of  the 
digestibility  of  almond,  black-walnut.  Brazil-nut,  but¬ 
ternut,  English-walnut,  hickory-nut  and  pecan  oils. 

CONCORD  GRAPE  JUICE:  MANUFACTURE 
AND  CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION,  by  B.  G.  Hart¬ 
mann,  Eermentation  Chemist,  and  L.  M.  Tolman, 
Chief,  Central  Eood  and  Drug^  Inspection  District. 
Bulletin  No.  656,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture.  Five  cents. 

This  bulletin  concerns  itself  principally  with  the  acid 
and  sugar  content  of  American  grapes. 

THE  EFFECT  OF  ALKALI  TREATMENT  ON 
COCOAS,  by  Eugene  Bloomberg,  formerly  Assistant 
Chemist,  Buffalo  Eood  and  Drug  Inspection  Station. 
Bulletin  No.  666,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Five  cents. 

The  author  claims  that  statements  to  the  effect  that 
the  alkali  treatment  increases  the  solubility  of  cocoa 
are  without  foundation,  the  most  noticeable  effect  be¬ 
ing  that  of  color. 

GRAIN-DUST  EXPLOSIONS,  by  B.  W.  Dedrick, 
Instructor  in  Milling  Engineering,  and  R.  B.  Fehr, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Mechanical  Engineering,  The 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  in  collaboration  with 
David  J.  Price,  Engineer  in  Charge,  Grain  Dust  Ex¬ 
plosion  Investigations,  Department  of  Agricidturc. 
Bulletin  No.  681,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Ten  cents. 

This  is  a  record  of  the  investigation  recently  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  experimental  attrition  mill  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  College,  and  furnishes  much  definite  in¬ 
formation  as  to  the  inflammability  of  carbonaceous 
dusts. 

HOW  TO  CANDLE  EGGS,  by  M.  E.  Pennington, 
Chief,  Eood  Research  Laboratory,  M.  K.  Jenkins,  As¬ 
sistant  Bacteriologist  and  H.  M.  P.  Betts,  Artist.  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  565,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Ten  cents. 

The  title  is  self-explanatory  and  probably  everyone 
interested  in  eggs  knows  of  ^Irs.  Pennington's  excel¬ 
lent  work  in  that  line. 

Pamphlets  on  Food  Subjects. 

The  Bacteriological  and  Chemical  Study  of  Com¬ 
mercial  Eggs  in  the  Producing  Districts  of  the  Central 
West.  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture,  No.  51.  WTitten  under  the  direction  of  M.  E. 
Pennington,  Chief,  Food  Research  Laboratory,  asso¬ 
ciated  with  M.  K.  Jenkins,  E.  Q.  St.  John  and  W.  B. 
Hicks.  77  pages,  8  color  plates.  Price  40c. 

The  Cost  of  Producing  Apples  in  the  Wenatchee 
Valley,  Washington.  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
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of  Agriculture,  No.  446.  By  G.  H.  Miller,  Assistant 
Agriculturist,  and  S.  M.  Thomson,  Scientific  Assist¬ 
ant.  35  pages.  Illustrated,  4  plates.  Price  loc. 

Separation  and  Identification  of  Food  Coloring  Sub¬ 
stances.  Bulletin  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  No.  448.  By  W.  E.  Mathewson,  Assistant  Chem¬ 
ist.  56  pages.  This  bulletin  will  be  of  interest  chiefly 
to  chemists  engaged  in  food  analysis. 

The  Food  Value  and  Uses  of  Poultry.  U.  S.  De- 
[iartment  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  467.  By  Helen 
\V.  Atwater,  Scientific  Assistant,  Office  of  Home 
Economics.  29  pages.  Will  be  useful  to  housekeepers, 
extension  workers,  teachers  and  students  of  home 
economics.  Price  5c. 

Potatoes,  Sweet  Potatoes,  and  Other  Starchy  Roots 
as  Foods.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin 
No.  468.  By  C.  F.  Langworthy,  Chief,  Office  of  Home 
Economics.  28  pages.  Illustrated.  Chiefly  of  interest 
to  housekeepers  and  teachers  of  home  economics. 
Price  5c. 

Studies  on  the  Digestibility  of  the  Grain  Sorghums. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  470. 
By  C.  F.  Langworthy,  Chief,  and  A.  D.  Holmes,  Scien¬ 
tific  Assistant,  Office  of  Home  Economics.  30  pages. 
Price  5c. 

Eggs  and  Their  Value  as  Food.  U.  S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  471.  By  C.  F.  Lang¬ 
worthy,  Chief,  Office  of  Home  Economics.  30  pages 
illustrated.  Summarizes  data  regarding  uses  of  eggs, 
and  effect  of  handling,  storing  and  marketing  on  the 
value  of  eggs  in  the  household.  Price  5c. 

Apples:  Production  Estimates  and  Important  Com¬ 
mercial  Districts  and  Varieties.  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  Bulletin  No.  485.  By  H.  P.  Gould,  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  and  Frank  Andrews,  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates.  48  pages.  Mainly  a  compilation  of  re¬ 
ports  from  correspondents  familiar  with  fruit  growing 
in  states  in  which  they  live. 

'Furnips,  Beets,  and  Other  Succulent  Roots,  and 
Their  Use  as  Food.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Bulletin  No.  503.  By  C.  F.  Langworthy,  Chief,  Office 
of  Home  Economics.  19  pages,  illustrated.  Price  5c. 

Experiments  in  the  Determination  of  the  Digestibil¬ 
ity  of  Millets.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Bul¬ 
letin  No.  525.  By  C.  F.  Langworthy,  Chief,  and  A.  D. 
Holmes,  Assistant,  Office  of  Home  Economics.  ii 
pages.  Price  5c. 

Bread  and  Bread  Making  in  the  Home.  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  Farmers  Bulletin  No.  807. 
By  Caroline  L.  Hunt,  Scientific  Assistant,  Office  of 
Home  Economics,  and  Hannah  L.  Wessling,  Assistant 
Chemist,  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  Specially  prepared  for 
housekeepers.  26  pages,  illustrated. 

The  Small  Vegetable  Garden;  Suggestions  for 
Utilizing  Limited  Areas.  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Farmers  Bulletin  No.  818.  44  pages,  illustrated. 

How  to  Select  Foods — I.  What  the  Body  Needs. 
C.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Farmers  Bulletin 
No.  808.  By  Caroline  L.  Hunt  and  Helen  W.  Atwater, 
Scientific  Assistants,  Office  of  Home  Economics.  14 
])ages,  illustrated. 

Condition  and  Extent  of  the  Natural  Oyster  Beds 
and  Barren  Bottoms  in  the  Vicinity  of  Apalachicola, 
Fla.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  Document  No.  841. 
By  Ernest  Danglade,  Scientific  Assistant.  68  pages,  7 
plates,  large  map.  Price  25c. 

The  Distribution  of  Fish  and  Fish  Eggs  During  the 
Fiscal  Year  1916,  Bureau  of  Fisheries  Document  No. 


837.  By  Henry  O’Malley,  Assistant  in  Charge  of  Fish 
Culture.  Ill  pages.  Price  15c. 

Physiological  and  Pharmacological  Studies  on  Coal 
Tor  Colors — I.  Experiments  zvith  Fat  Soluble  Dyes. 
By  William  Salant  and  Robert  Bengis,  Pharmacolog¬ 
ical  Laboratory,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  Re¬ 
printed  from  the  Journal  of  Biological  Chemistry,  Vol. 
XXVII,  No.  2,  November,  igi6. 


Vermont  Food  Administrator. 

The  appointment  of  Frank  H.  Brooks  of  St.  Johns- 
bury,  Vt.,  as  Federal  Food  Administrator  of  that  State 
has  been  approved  by  President  Wilson.  Mr.  Brooks 
succeeds  Mr.  James  Hartness,  who  resigned  because  of 
the  stress  of  other  matters.  Mr.  Brooks  was  formerly 
president  of  the  E.  &  T.  Fairbanks  Scales  Company 
of  St.  Johnsbury.  He  organized  the  Brooks-Taylor 
Dry  Goods  Company,  of  which  he  is  a  director,  but  is 
not  actively  engaged  in  any  business,  and  will  devote 
his  attention  exclusively  to  the  work  of  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration.  His  headquarters  will  be  at  Montpelier, 


Increased  Production  of  Food  Crops  in  Territories. 

To  make  2,000,000  people  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto 
Rico,  and  Guam  less  dependent  upon  the  mainland 
of  this  country  for  their  supplies  of  food  was  one  of 
the  war-emergency  projects  undertaken  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture.  Through  its  ex¬ 
periment  stations  in  these  territories  important  results 
already  have  been  obtained. 

Porto  Rico,  which  formerly  imported  more  than 
$800,000  worth  of  beans  annually  from  the  mainland, 
now  is  in  a  position  to  export  this  product. 

The  Alaska  stations  have  greatly  increased  their 
areas  sown  to  grains  and  now  are  able  to  meet 
increased  demands  for  seed  grain  locally  adapted. 
The  Guam  station  is  distributing  larger  quantities  of 
seeds  and  plants  for  cultivation  by  the  natives  with 
prospects  of  an  increased  production  of  food.  Hawaii 
has  materially  increased  its  production  of  food  crops. 

That  work  to  increase  food  supplies  in  the  terri¬ 
tories  was  urgently  needed  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  the  annual  imports  of  such  products  into  Hawaii 
and  Porto  Rico  alone  amounted  to  some  $20,000,000 
a  year  before  the  war.  Many  of  the  articles  imported 
can  be  grown  successfully  in  these  islands.  As  a 
result  of  the  emergency  efforts  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture’s  stations,  imports  of  a  number  of  food 
materials  already  have  been  noticeably  reduced. 

A  representative  of  the  department  investigated 
the  agricultural  situation  in  the  Virgin  Islands  re¬ 
cently  and  suggestions  as  to  how  the  islands  may 
become  more  nearly  self-supporting  have  been  made. 
The  specialist  detailed  to  this  investigation  had  had  an 
experience  of  more  than  13  years  in  Porto  Rico,  where 
agricultural  conditions  are  similar,  and  his  suggestions 
should  prove  of  value  if  put  into  practice  in  the  new 
possessions.  The  only  crops  found  cultivated  to  any 
extent  were  sugar  cane  and  sea-island  cotton,  the  yields 
of  which  are  low  compared  with  other  West  Indian 
islands.  The  representative  found  that  there  was  an 
almost  complete  absence  of  fruit  and  vegetables  on 
the  markets,  indica^^ing  very  limited  supplies  of  locally 
grown  food  materials.  Stock  growing  is  followed  to 
some  extent,  but  improved  stock  is  needed,  better 
forage  plants  should  he  introduced,  and  more  atten¬ 
tion  is  needed  to  the  proper  handling  of  stock,  dairy¬ 
ing,  and  other  farm  enterprises.  ^ 
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WHEATLESS  BISCUIT,  Manufactured  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Biscuit  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A  few  days  ago  this  office  was  formally  notified  by 
the  National  Biscuit  Company  that  there  was  being 
sent  the  editor  a  collection  of  wheatless  products,  a 
gift  designed  to  prove  that  the  problem  had  been 
solved — that  excellent  biscuits,  cakes,  cookies  and  all 
the  rest  could  be  made  from  non-wheat  flours.  In  due 
time  the  collection  arrived.  Sure  enough,  there  were 
many  of  our  old  friends,  headed  by  the  inimitable 
Zu  Zu.  Quite  the  same  as  ever  to  the  outward  eye, 
and  as  satisfying  as  ever  to  the  inner  man.  New  ac¬ 
quaintances  we  made,  too,  towit ;  Cornola,  Mary  Ann, 
Wheatless  Cake,  Peanut  Cake,  Oaten  Cake,  Luxury 
Biscuit  and  Atlantics.  These  wheatless  products  have 
one  serious  drawback,  they  disappear  too  rapidly.  The 
collection  sent  for  ‘‘editorial  review”  is  now  but  a 
memory — although  a  pleasant  one.  An  accompanying 
leaflet  tells  us  that  the  well-established  brands  such  as 
Nabisco,  Uneeda,  Tokens,  Lotus,  Fig  Newtons,  Social 
Tea  Biscuits  and  Anola  are  all  of  them  now  made  in 
accordance  with  U.  S.  Food  Administration  rulings. 
With  the  need  for  conservation  of  wheat  flour  as 
urgent  as  ever  the  present  moment  is  none  too  soon  to 
commence  eating  the  alternative  cereals  in  the  form 
of  “National,”  “Wheatless”  or  “Victory”  crackers. 
That  they  are  excellent  is  attested  to  by  a  discriminat¬ 
ing  commission  consisting  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Editor, 
Aileen,  Gordon,  Cara  and,  sitting  as  associate  mem¬ 
bers,  Phyana,  Barbara  and  Billy. 


To  Preserve  Vegetables  by  Fermentation. 

The  fermentation  method  widely  used  abroad  in  pre¬ 
serving  string  beans,  beets,  cabbage,  cucumbers  and 
other  succulent  garden  crops,  is  described  in  a  notice 
issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture. 

Sauerkraut  and  pickles  put  up  in  this  way  are  fairly 
well  known  in  this  country,  but  comparatively  few 
persons  have  thought  of  trying  it  as  a  household 
measure  for  preserving  these  and  other  vegetables. 
Those  who  like  acid  foods  and  who  have  too  few  can¬ 
ning  containers  to  hold  their  surplus  products  may  find 
this  method  useful.  The  following  description  of  this 
method  of  fermenting  vegetables  is  prepared  by  one 
of  the  bacteriologists  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  who 
has  been  experimenting  with  this  process. 

The  vegetables  are  not  cooked  but  are  put  down  in 
a  salt  brine  in  any  non-metal  water-tight  container  and 
are  sealed  up  with  paraffin  and  are  otherwise  made  air¬ 
tight.  Under  this  treatment  lactic  acid  will  develop 
and  this  acid,  the  value  of  which  as  food  has  been 
recognized,  acts  as  a  preservative.  Whether  Americans 
will  develop  a  taste  for  such  fermented  foods  highly 
prized  in  Europe,  is  open  to  question,  but  the  in¬ 
vestigator  believes  that  many  will  find  the  process  well 
worth  trying. 

TO  PRESERVE  CUCUMBERS. 

Wash,  the  fruit  if  necessary  and  pack  into  a  clean,  water¬ 
tight  barrel,  keg,  or  crock.  On  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  place 
a  layer  of  dill  weed  and  a  handful  of  mixed  spice.  Add  an¬ 
other  layer  of  dill  and  another  handful  of  spice  when  the 
barrel  is  half  full  and  when  almost  full  add  a  third  layer. 
If  a  keg  or  crock  is  used,  the  amount  of  dill  and  spice  can  be 
reduced  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  receptacle.  When  the 
container  has  been  filled  within  a  few  inches  of  the  top,  add 
a  layer  of  covering  material — beet  tops  or  grape  leaves — 
about  an  inch  thick.  If  any  spoilage  should  occur  on  the 
surface,  this  layer  will  protect  the  vegetables  beneath.  Press 
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down  with  a  clean  board  weighted  with  bricks  or  stone.  Do 
not  use  limestone  or  sandstone. 

Make  a  brine  by  adding  1  pound  of  salt  to  10  quarts  of 
water.  To  each  10  quarts  of  brine  so  made  add  two-thirds 
of  a  quart  of  vinegar.  The  vinegar  is  used  primarily  to 
keep  down  the  growth  of  injurious  bacteria  until  the  lactic 
acid  ferment  starts,  but  it  also  adds  to  the  flavor.  Add 
sufficient  brine  to  cover  the  material  and  allow  to  stand^  24 
hours.  Then  make  air-tight,  as  described  below.  The  time 
necessary  for  complete  fermentation  to  occur  depends  upon 
the  temperature.  In  a  warm  place  only  five  days  to  a  week 
may  be  necessary;  in  a  cool  cellar  three  to  four  weeks. 

BEETS  AND  STRING  BEANS. 

The  strings  should  be  removed  from  string  beans  before 
they  are  put  up.  Beets,  of  course,  require  careful  washing 
to  remove  all  dirt  before  brining.  If  it  is  desired,  when 
finally  the  beets  or  string  beans  are  to  be  eaten,  to  wash 
out  the  brine  and  serve  them  as  fresh  vegetables,  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  spice  when  they  are  put  up  is  not  necessary.  Proceed 
as  with  cucumbers. 

MAKE  THE  CONTAINERS  AIR-TIGHT. 

There  always  will  be  more  or  less  bubbling  and  foaming 
of  the  brine  during  the  first  stages  of  fermentation.  After 
this  ceases  a  thin  film  will  appear  which  will  spread  rapidly 
over  the  whole  surface  and  develop  quickly  into  a  heavy, 
folded  membrane.  This  scum  is  a  growth  of  yeast-like  organ¬ 
isms  which  feed  upon  the  acid  formed  by  fermentation.  If 
allowed  to  grow  undisturbed  it  will  eventually  destroy  all 
the  acid  and  the  fermented  material  will  spoil.  To  prevent 
this  scum  from  forming  it  is  necessary  to  exclude  the  air 
from  the  surface  of  the  brine.  This  should  be  done  by  either 
of  two  methods,  24  hours  after  the  vegetables  have  been 
packed.  , 

Perhaps  the  best  method  is  to  cover  the  surface— over  the 
board  and  around  the  weight — with  very  hot,  melted  paraffin. 
If  the  paraffin  is  sufficiently  hot  to  make  the  brine  boil  when 
poured  upon  it,  the  paraffin  will  form  a  smooth,  even  layer 
before  hardening.  Upon  solidifying,  it  effects  an  airtight 
seal.  Oils,  such  as  cottonseed  oil  or  the  tasteless  liquid 
petroleum,  may  also  be  used  for  this  purpose.  As  a  measure 
of  safety  with  crocks,  it  is  advisable  to  cover  the  top  with 
a  cloth  soaked  in  melted  paraffin.  But  the  cover  in  place 
before  the  paraffin  hardens.  .  ,  , 

The  second  method,  which  may  be  used  with  barrels  or 
kegs,  is  to  pack  the  container  as  full  as  possible  and  then 
replace  the  head.  In  using  this  method  for  fermentation  of 
beets,  cucumbers,  or  string  beans,  add  the  board  and  weights 
as  described  above  and  allow  to  stand  for  24  hours  before 
heading.  During  this  period  most  of  the  gas  first  formed 
escapes  and  the  container  then  may  be  headed  up_  tight,  first 
removing  the  board  and  weights.  Then  bore  an  inch  in  the 
head  and  fill  the  barrel  with  brine,  allowing  no  air  space. 
Allow  bubbles  to  escape.  Add  more  brine  if  possible,  and 
plug  the  vent  tight.  If  the  barrel  does  not  leak,  fermented 
products  put  up  in  this  manner  will  keep  indefinitely. 

After  sealing  with  paraffin  the  containers  should  be  set 
where  they  will  not  be  disturbed  until  the  contents  are  to  be 
used.  Any  attempt  to  remove  them  from  one  place  to  an¬ 
other  may  break  the  paraffin  seal  and  necessitate  resealing. 
If  the  containers  are  not  opened  until  cold  winter  weather, 
the  vegetables  should  keep  without  spoilage  until  they  are 
used  up.  If  opened  in  warm  weather  they  are  likely  to  spoil 
quite  rapidly  unless  the  paraffin  is  reheated  and  the  container 
resealed  immediately.  In  the  case  of  cucumbers  and  chayo- 
tes,  it  is  preferable,  if  enough  material  is  available,  to  use 
the  method  of  packing  in  kegs  or  barrels  as  described  above. 

Only  those  vegetables  which  cannot  be  kept  by  storing  or 
early  ones  that  are  not  available  later  in  the  season,  should  be 
preserved.  Late  beets,  for  example,  can  be  better  kept  in 
the  cellar. 

The  method  of  putting  up  cabbage  by  fermentation  has  a 
number  of  advantages  over  the  present  process  of  making 
sauerkraut  and  will  be  described  in  a  later  article. 

A  circular  describing  the  fermentation  method  is  now 
available  for  distribution  from  the  States  Relation  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


California  Saves  Walnut  Culls. 

The  California  walnut  crop  always  includes  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  of  smail  nuts  and  culls,  which  were  formerly  put  on 
the  market  at  unprofitable  prices  and  sometimes  hurt  the  de¬ 
mand  for  larger  nuts  of  good  quality.  The  Growers’  Market 
Association  has  built  a  cracking  plant,  where  these  culled  nuts 
are  shelled  and  the  meats  sold  to  grocers,  bakers  and  candy 
manufacturers,  turning  the  product  to  profitable  use.  It  is 
estimated  that  this  year’s  crop  of  cracked  nuts  will  amount  to 
1,500,000  pounds  of  nut  meat. 
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Canada  Prohibits  Wheat  Middlings. 

The  Canadian  Eood  Control  Board  has  issued 
rulings  which  prohibit  the  manufacture  of  Cream  of 
Wheat,  farina  and  similar  products,  in  the  making  of 
which  there  is  an  excessive  waste  of  wheat  parts.  An 
exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  manufacture  for 
invalids  and  children  and  licenses  will  be  issued  for 
such  manufacture  when  the  proper  application  is  made 
to  the  Food  Control  Board. 

The  Food  Board  has  thought  it  best  to  place  the  ban 
on  those  products  which  use  only  part  of  the  wheat 
berry  and  thus  cause  an  excessive  waste  of  wheat 
parts.  It  is  still  a  probability  that  cereals  made  from 
wheat  may  be  prohibited  entirely.  As  it  is,  all  wheat 
products  are  now  substituting  25  per  cent  of  other 
grains.  The  Shredded  Wheat  Company,  in  lieu  of  the 
substitution,  is  limited  to  75  per  cent  of  its  1917  out¬ 
put.  It  is  impossible  to  introduce  other  grains  into 
the  company’s  process.  But  in  the  case  of  wheat 
middlings  their  manufacture  is  absolutely  prohibited. 
This  must  not  be  mistaken  for  a  specific  ban  against 
the  advertised  “Cream  of  Wheat.”  The  package  of 
the  latter  can  still  be  sold,  but  there  will  be  no  further 
supplies  when  present  stocks  are  exhausted. 

The  manufacturers  of  Ralston  Wheat  Food  have 
changed  their  formula  to  include  25  per  cent  of  “grains 
other  than  wheat.”  The  name  “Ralston’s  Wheat  Food” 
is  being  retained  and  the  Canadian  makers  of  this 
product  claim  that  the  new  formula  is  a  blessing  in 
disguise,  for  the  addition  of  the  other  grains  has  im¬ 
proved  the  product  and  made  it  more  popular  with  the 
public. 


The  “Read  Test”  Still  Legal  for  Teas. 

Relative  to  the  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  in  the 
Tea  Case,  Waite  et  al.  vs.  Macy  et  ah,  commonly 
spoken  of  as  the  “Read  Test  Case,”  the  U.  S.  Treasury 
Department  announced  on  May  21,  1918,  that  in  ex¬ 
amining  teas  for  “purity”  it  will  continue  as  hereto¬ 
fore  to  use  as  preliminary  test,  but  not  necessarily  as 
final,  the  Read  test,  slightly  modified  for  detecting 
impurities  consisting  of  artificial  color  and  facing  mat¬ 
ter  in  connection  with  the  “cup  test,”  double  weight, 
for  detecting  other  impurities  (sediment,  scum,  etc.). 

Regulations  authorizing  the  continued  use  of  the 
Read  test,  but  in  conformity  with  the  Supreme  Court 
decision,  will  soon  be  issued. 

The  changes  contemplated  in  the  regulations  in  com¬ 
paring  teas  with  the  Government  standards  for 
“purity”  will  still  admit  of  tea  buyers  in  the  Far  East 
using  the  “Read  test”  and  the  “cup  test”  and  deriving 
from  their  use  the  same  protection  against  the  rejec¬ 
tion  of  their  teas  in  the  United  States  as  they  have 
enjoyed  in  the  past.  Tea  buyers  are  advised  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  use  of  these  simple,  practical  tests  for  their 
own  protection. 


Fishy  Flavors. 

The  fishy  flavor  observed  sometimes  in  milk  and 
frequently  in  butter  has  been  the  subject  of  a  great 
deal  of  investigation,  but  its  origin  has  remained  ob¬ 
scure.  The  evidence  has  heretofore  been  against  bac¬ 
teria  being  the  direct  cause  of  the  trouble,  and  has 
indicated  that  changes  in  the  product  favored  by  high 
acidity  and  the  presence  of  oxygen  were  responsible 
for  the  objectionable  flavor.  O’Callaghan  attributed 
the  defect  to  Oidium  lactis.  Weigmann  considered 
that  fishiness  might  develop  from  abnormal  working 
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and  sometimes  also  from  the  use  of  salt  high  in  mag¬ 
nesium.  Several  experiments  have  appeared  to  indi¬ 
cate  that  specimens  of  fishy  butter  would  not  com¬ 
municate  their  flavor  to  good  butter  placed  in  contact 
with  them.  There  has  been  conflicting  evidence  as  to 
whether  the  flavor  occurred  in  unsalted  as  well  as 
salted  butter.  The  latest  contribution  to  this  vexed 
question  has  recently  been  made  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Ham¬ 
mer,  dairy  bacteriologist  at  the  Iowa  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
periment  Station.  From  a  can  of  evaporated  milk 
which  had  developed  a  fishy  odor  he  isolated  an  organ¬ 
ism  that  was  capable  of  producing  fishiness  in  milk, 
cream  or  evaporated  milk  into  which  it  was  inocu¬ 
lated.  In  milk  so  inoculated  there  was,  besides  the 
development  of  the  fishy  odor,  a  coagulation  and  a 
rapid  digestion.  The  organism  did  not,  however,  pro¬ 
duce  fishiness  when  inoculated  into  butter,  either 
directly  or  into  pasteurized  or  sterilized  cream  before 
churning.  The  organism,  which  appears  to  be  closely 
related  to  the  Proteus  group,  has  been  named  Bacicthy- 
osmium . — A  cien  tifi  c  A  m  eric  an . 


Composition  of  Maple  Products. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  recently  issued  a 
professional  paper  on  maple  sugar  which  is  of  inter¬ 
est  to  food  chemists  who  may  be  called  upon  to  exam.- 
ine  maple  products.  It  discusses  characteristics  and 
composition,  methods  of  analysis,  and  the  effect  of 
locality  where  produced  upon  composition  of  the 
sugar,  and  gives  definitions  of  maple  sugar  and  sirup. 

Maple  sirup,  the  bulletin  states,  contains  not  more 
than  35  per  cent  water  and  weighs  not  less  than  11 
pounds  to  the  gallon.  Sucrose  constitutes  from  95  to 
97.5  per  cent  of  the  dry  substance  of  maple  sugar  and 
sirup.  A  copy  of  the  publication  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  to  the  department  at  Washington  for  Depart¬ 
ment  Bulletin  466. 


Cattle  Feed  Substitutes. 

The  shortage  of  cattle  food  in  Holland  is  reported 
to  be  causing  the  preparation  of  various  sorts  of  refuse 
as  substitutes. 

The  reeds  growing  in  profusion  along  watercourses 
are  being  worked  into  fodder,  which  is  sold  for  26 
florins  per  100  kilos  (10.45  PC'"  220  pounds). 

Flax  bolls,  usually  worth  not  more  than  2.50  florins 
($1)  per  100  kilos,  are  now  prepared  and  sold  as  fod¬ 
der  for  27.50  florins  per  100. 

For  dried  potato  peelings  with  a  chemical  addition, 
said  to  be  really  worth  2  or  3  florins  per  100  kilos,  the 
price  asked  is  40  florins  per  100  ($16.08  per  220 
pounds) . 

The  high  prices  demanded  for  these  preparations 
and  doubt  as  to  their  wholesome  qualities  caused  a 
request  for  government  intervention.  It  is  proposed 
that  all  preparation  of  fodder  be  in  the  charge  of  sci¬ 
entific  experts  and  that  the  Government  fix  a  maxi¬ 
mum  price  for  its  sale. 


Wood  Cellulose  as  a  Cattle  Feed. 

On  the  authority  of  Mr.  Norman  L.  Anderson,  commer¬ 
cial  agent,  we  learn  that  extensive  experiments  in  Sweden 
have  shown  that  wood  cellulose  is  an  excellent  cattle  feed, 
and  the  Swedish  Government  is  pushing  its  manufacture  as 
much  as  possible.  On  account  ot  the  difficulties  of  exporta¬ 
tion  Sweden  has  a  supply  of  about  500,000  tons.  The  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  has  requested  the  Government  to  fix  a  maxi¬ 
mum  price  for  this  feed  of  22  crowns  per  100  kilos  ($5.90 
per  220  pounds),  the  same  as  for  oats. 
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pouring  daily  into  this  great  new  paper  mill 
ui  the  well-known  form  of  “RAGS” — after  a 
wonderful  transforming  process,  involving 
scores  of  operations — grow  up  the  superior 
papers  we  make. 

So  thorough  is  the  process  of  regeneration  that 
rags  become  sparkling  snowy  paper  of  such 
purity  that  it  is  safely  used  to  protect  and 
conserve  the  most  delicate  food  products. 

Sturdy,  protective  vegetable  parchment 
papers — pure,  food-saving  waxed  papers — 
are  turned  out  and  shipped  over  the 
world  to  once  more  serve! 

Every  policy  of  this  corporation,  the  business 
itseif ,  is  founded  upon  the  IDEA  of  “Conserva- 
vation.”  And  we  find  it  a  task  of  great  joy! 

Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parchment  Company 
Kalamazoo,  Micliigan,  U-  S.  A. 


TIN  and  FIBRE 
CONTAINERS 

FOR 

Foods,  Drugs,  Oils 

Infinite  Variety 
Large  Capacities 
Prompt  Deliveries 

American  Can  Company 

Chicago  New  York  San  Francisco 
WITH  OFFICES  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES 


FOOD  INSPECTION  DECISION  173. 

Canned  Vegetables,  Canned  Peas,  and  Canned  Pea 

Grades. 

The  following  definitions  and  standards  for  canned 
vegetables,  canned  peas,  and  canned  pea  grades  were 
adopted  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Definitions  and 
Standards,  April  25,  1917,  and  were  approved  by  the 
Association  of  American  Dairy,  Food,  and  Drug  Offi¬ 
cials,  August  3,  1917,  and  by  the  Association  of  Official 
Agricultural  Chemists,  November  21,  1917- 

1.  Canned  vegetables  are  properly  matured  and 
prepared  fresh  vegetables,  with  or  without  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  potable  water,  salt  and  sugar,  as  specified  in 
the  separate  definitions  for  the  several  kinds  of  canned 
vegetables,  sterilize'd  by  heat,  with  or  without  previous 
cooking  in  vessels  from  which  they  take  up  no  in¬ 
jurious  substance,  and  kept  in  suitable,  clean,  her¬ 
metically  sealed  containers. 

2.  Canned  peas  are  the  canned  vegetables  prepared 
from  the  well  developed  but  still  tender  seeds  of  the 
common  or  garden  pea  {Pisnm  sativum)  by  shelling, 
winnowing  and  thorough  washing,  with  or  without 
grading  and  with  or  without  precooking  (blanching), 
and  by  the  addition,  before  sterilization,  of  the  neces¬ 
sary  amount  of  potable  water,  with  or  without  sugar 
and  salt. 

CANNED  PEA  VARIETIES. 

3.  Early  peas  are  peas  of  early  maturing  sorts  hav¬ 
ing  a  smooth  skin. 

4.  Sugar  peas,  sweet  peas,  are  peas  of  later  matur¬ 
ing  varieties  having  a  wrinkled  skin  and  sweet  flavor. 

CANNED  PEA  GRADES, 

5.  Fancy  peas  are  young,  succulent  peas  of  fairly 
uniform  size  and  color,  unless  declared  to  be  ungraded 
for  size,  with  reasonably  clear  liquor,  and  free  from 
flavor  defects  due  to  imperfect  processing. 

6.  Standard  peas  are  less  succulent  peas  than  the 
“fancy”  grade,  but  green  and  of  mellow  consistency, 
of  uniform  size  and  color,  unless  declared  to  be  un¬ 
graded  for  size,  with  reasonably  clear  liquor,  though 
not  necessarily  free  from  sediment,  and  reasonably 
free  from  flavor  defects  due  to  imperfect  processing. 

7.  Substandard  peas  are  peas  that  are  over-mature, 
though  not  fully  ripened,  or  that  lack  in  other  respects 
the  qualifications  for  the  standard  grade. 

CANNED  PEA  SIZES. 

No.  I  peas  are  peas  which  were,  before  precooking 
(blanching),  small  enough  to  pass  through  a  screen  of 
9/32-inch  (7  mm.)  mesh. 

No.  2  peas  are  peas  which  were,  before  precooking 
(blanching),  small  enough  to  pass  through  a  screen  of 
io/32-inch  (8  mm.)  mesh. 

No.  s  P^os  are  peas  which  were,  before  precooking 
(blanching),  small  enough  to  pass  through  a  screen  of 
1 1 /32-inch  (8.7  mm.)  mesh. 

No.  4  peas  are  peas  which  were,  before  precooking 
(blanching),  small  enough  to  pass  through  a  screen  of 
12/32-inch  (9.5  mm.)  mesh. 

No.  5  peas  are  peas  which  were,  before  precooking 
(blanching),  small  enough  to  pass  through  a  screen  of 
13/32-inch  (10.3  mm.)  mesh. 

No.  6  peas  are  peas  not  all  of  whi'Ji  were,  before 
precooking  (blanching),  small  enough  to  pass  through 
a  screen  of  13/32-inch  (10.3  mm.)  mesh. 

The  foregoing  definitions  and  standards  are  adopted 
as  a  guide  for  the  officials  of  this  department  in  en¬ 
forcing  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

D.  F.  Houston,  !^'’rrrtarv  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.  C.,  February  15,  1918. 
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Human  Food  Produced  by  Farm  Animals  from 
100  Pounds  of  Digestible  Matter  Consumed. 

EDIBLE  SOLIDS 

ANIMAL.  '  PRODUCED. 

Cow  (milk)  .  1 8.0  pounds 

Pig  (dressed)  .  15.6  pounds 

Calf  (dressed)  .  8.1  pounds 

Poultry  (eggs)  .  5.1  pounds 

Poultry  (dressed)  .  4.2  pounds 

Lamb  (dressed)  .  3.2  pounds 

Steer  (dressed)  .  2.8  pounds 

Sheep  (dressed)  .  2.6  pounds 

From  the  Iowa  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner’s  Re¬ 
port  for  1917. 


Errors  in  Weight  of  Print  Butter. 

In  order  to  assist  butter  manufacturers  in  comply¬ 
ing  with  the  federal  Net  Weight  Law,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  made  a  study  in  400  butter-making  es¬ 
tablishments  weighing  some  13,000  packages  of  print 
butter  to  determine  the  causes  of  and  methods  of  pre¬ 
venting  the  error  in  weight  of  butter  sold  in  packages. 
The  chief  causes,  which  are  discussed  in  detail  in  Cir¬ 
cular  95,  Office  of  the  Secretary,  were  found  to  be : 
variations  in  the  physical  conditions  of  the  butter,  in¬ 
accuracies  and  incorrect  methods  of  adjusting  the 
printing  machine,  inaccurate  scales,  and  carelessness  of 
the  operator. 

The  moisture  and  salt  content  of  butter  made  under  simi¬ 
lar  conditions  vary  from  day  to  day,  and  are  not  uniformly 
distributed  throughout  the  mass  of  butter  even  in  the  single 
day’s  churning,  according  to  the  circular.  This  lack  of 
uniformity  causes  errors  in  prints  which  vary  from  .08  to  .1 
of  an  ounce  per  pound  print,  and  although  the  variations 
from  this  cause  are  small  they  still  contribute  to  the  total 
error.  The  investigators  found  numerous  cases  of  inaccu- 
iracy  of  scales,  due  to  rust  and  dirt  which  had  accumulated 
as  a  result  of  careless  treatment,  and  which  caused  a  vari¬ 
ance  of  several  hundredths  of  an  ounce  per  pound.  Many 
scales  were  out  of  balance  also,  which  emphasized  thi; 
necessity  of  frequent  adjustment. 

To  secure  accurate  pound  prints,  the  circular  recommends 
the  following  method  of  machine  adjustment:  weigh  at 
least  0  per  cent  of  the  prints  made,  weigh  5  to  10  packages 
together  and  check  the  weight  four  to  five  times  at  inter¬ 
vals  during  each  churning,  resetting  the  machine  if  neces¬ 
sary  until  proper  weight  is  obtained.  It  is  believed  that 
with  such  a  procedure  the  difference  of  the  average  weight 
from  16  ounces  need  not  be  more  than  .0.5  or  .06  ounce  if 
no  other  cause  of  error  is  present. 


East  Side  Fish  Dishes. 

After  looking  into  the  subject  of  fish  consumption,  Arthut 
Williams,  federal  food  administrator  for  New  York  City,  has 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  foreign  population  of  the 
lower  East  Side  understands  best  the  possibilities  of  fish  as 
a  substitute  for  meat.  These  new  Americans  eat  more  kinds 
of  seafood  than  the  rest  of  us  and  have  organized  distribu¬ 
tion  by  pushcart,  stall,  and  store.  The  Italians  eat  fried 
squid,  an  excellent  food  which  was  only  used  for  bait  in  this 
country  until  they  arrived.  Tiny  sand  eels  are  fried  in  oil, 
making  a  savory  dish.  Mussels  are  steamed  and  served  with 
a  slightly  acid  sauce  and  are  said  to  rival  the  darn  in  flavor. 
East  Side  markets  sell  large  quantities  of  periwinkles,  a 
little  snail-like  creature  found  by  the  millions  on  every  rocky 
section  of  our  coast.  We  use  periwinkles  for  bait  when 
there  is  nothing  better,  but  the  East  Side  considers  them  a 
delicacy.  Great  cuts  of  shark  meat  are  in  the  market,  and 
this  is  eaten  for  its  quality  and  flavor  as  well  as  for  economy. 
Commenting  upon  this  investigation  of  East  Side  fish  sup¬ 
plies,  the  Butchers’  Advocate  says  that  the  fish  industry 
needs  a  leader  who  will  do  for  this  group  of  food  products 
w'hat  the  great  packers  have  done  for  the  meat  business, 
and  it  urges  fish  dealers,  and  the  fish  trade  generally,  to 
organize  for  a  campaign  to  establish  a  sound  industry  while 
food  saving  makes  a  greater  consumption  of  fish  an  impor¬ 
tant  public  issue. 


QTieJVew 


With  that  Creamety  Butter  Taste 
Costs  much  less 

Made  from  highly  refined  coconut  oil,  peanut  oil, 
churned  with  pasteurized  milk!  Who  could  wish 
for  a  more  wholesome  product? 

Superior  quality  combined  with  ability  to  stand  up 
during  warm  weather  (melting  point  107°F.)  has 
won  for  it  a  host  of  friends. 

Spread  your  bread  with  Kingnut  and  use  it  in 
your  cooking!  Be  convinced  of  its  superiority! 


Churned  by 

Kellogg  Products,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


PATE  IMTS 

I  render  expert  legal  assistance  in  obtaining  patents  to  prot^t 
inventions.  The  value  of  a  patent  depends  largely  upon  skill¬ 
ful  preparation  and  prosecution  of  the  application.  Information 
about  obtaining  patents  sent  on  request. 

R.  E.  BURNHAM 

Patent  and  Trade  Mark  Lawyer,  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BUNTEp^reU  COCOA 

Carefully  selected  Cocoa  Beans  manufactured  into  cocoa 
by  the  Bunte  Dutch  Process  make  Bunte’s  the  utmost 
in  Cocoa  goodness. 

BUNTE  BROTHERS  Established  1876  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Do  Business  by  Mail 

It*8  profitable,  with  accurate  lists  of  prospects.  Our  catalogue 
contains  vital  information  on  Mail  Advertising.  Also  prices  and 
quantity  on  6,000  national  mailing  lists,  99%  guaranteed.  Such  as: 
War  Material  Mfre.  Wealthy  Men  Fly  Paper  Mira* 

Cheese  Box  Mfrs.  Ice  Mfrs.  Foundries 

Shoe  Retailers  Doctors  Farmers 

Auto  Owners  Axle  Grease  Mfrs.  Fish  Hook  M£re« 

Write  for  this  valuable  reference  book.  Also  prices  and 
samples  of  Fac*simile  Letters. 

Have  us  write  or  revise  your  Sales  Letters^ 

Ross-Gould,  1009M  Olive  Street,  St.  Looie 


Ross-Gould 


Mca  ilin^ 

Lis'i's 


St.  Louis 
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Acid  Calcium  Phosphate 
Acid  Ammonium  Phosphate 
Liquid  Acid  Phosphate 
Baking  Powder  Materials 
Phosphoric  Acid 
Epsom  Salts  U.  S.  P. 
Oxalic  Acid 

Correspondence  solicited 

VICTOR  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

New  York  CHICAGO  St.  Louis 

Largest  Manufacturers 

BON  BON 

The  Original  Alum  Baking  Powder 

Never  surpassed  in  wholesomeness,  leavening  or  keeping 
qualities.  Immense  output.  Low  price. 

Jo  C.  Grant  Chemical  Co.,  E.  St.  Louis,  Ill. 

Illinois  Vinegar  Mfg.  Company 

19th  AND  ROCKWELL  STREETS 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

DISTILLED  VINEGAR 

Canned  Salmon 

ALL  GRADES  ALL  SIZES 

Largest  Distributors 
in  the  World 

KELLEY-  CLARKE  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  SEATTLE,  WASH. 


New  York’s  Pure  Food  Laws. 

New  York  Stale  has  no  pure  food  law  relating  to 
beverages.  New  York  City  adopted  the  federal  law 
but  there  are  practically  no  regulations.  On  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  artificial  mineral  waters  the  City  occasion¬ 
ally  makes  a  spasmodic  efifort.  The  State  Department 
of  Farms  and  Markets  recently  had  an  amendment 
made  to  chapter  802,  laws  of  1917,  which  now  stands 
as  follows: 

The  terms  “food,”  “foods”  and  “food  products”  shall  in¬ 
clude  all  articles  used  for  food,  drink,  confectionery  or 
condiments  by  man  or  other  animals,  whether  simple, 
mixed  or  compound. 

The  amendment  consisted  of  adding  the  word 
“drink.”  The  law  relates  to  whether  such  goods  are 
marketed  according  to  the  labeling. 


“Near-Beer”  Illegal  in  Georgia. 

“Near-beer”  cannot  be  sold  in  Georgia.  The  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  State  of  Georgia  recently  decided 
that  an  imitation  beer  or  a  substitute  for  beer  cannot 
be  legally  sold  or  offered  for  sale  in  that  state.  The 
case  was  an  appeal  from  a  Macon  city  court,  where 
the  defendant  was  convicted.  The  Court  says :  “It  is 
within  the  police  power  of  the  State  to  enact  laws 
which  are  designed  to  enforce  other  laws.  The  sale 
of  near-beer  may  be  a  cloak  for  the  violation  of  the 
liquor  prohibition  law.” 


“Near  Beer”  Included  in  Malting  Restriction. 

“Near  beer”  and  temperance  drinks  which  fall  within  the 
designation  of  malt  liquor  will  not  profit  from  the  President’s 
recent  proclamation  which  limited  brewers  of  beer  to  70  per 
cent  of  the  amounts  of  grains  and  other  food  materials  that 
were  used  last  year. 

The  Food  Administration  rules  that  the  proclamation  ap¬ 
plies  the  same  limitation  to  so-called  temperance  beers,  as  well 
as  beers  and  ales.  These  prohibition  beverages  naturally  are 
not  affected  by  the  limitation  of  alcoholic  content,  but  they  are 
affected  by  the  limitation  of  tlie  amounts  of  grain  and  food¬ 
stuffs  which  may  be  used  in  their  manufacture. 


Marketing  of  Bred  Sows  Decreasing. 

Reports  from  the  large  live  stock  markets  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  indicate  that  the  rumor  of  a  general 
tendency  to  sell  bred  sows  for  slaughter  is  without  founda¬ 
tion.  At  most  of  the  stockyards  the  percentage  of  sows 
docked  for  advanced  pregnancy  has  decreased  since  the 
first  of  the  year  and  is  smaller  for  the  first  three  months 
of  1918  than  for  the  corresponding  months  of  1917.  At  a 
few  markets  a  larger  percentage  of  sows  than  normal 
showed  advanced  pregnancy,  but  this  appears  to  have  been 
due  to  delays  in  getting  cars  for  shipments.  Such  a  show¬ 
ing,  in  normal  times  or  in  the  absence  of  special  propa¬ 
ganda  for  increasing  the  national  meat  supply,  probably 
would  not  have  been  noticed.  The  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  after  diligent  inquiry,  concludes  that  not  only  has 
there  been  no  increase  in  the  marketing  of  brood  sows  but 
that  the  number  of  brood  sows  retained  on  farms  has  in¬ 
creased,  certainly  by  about  ten  per  cent. 


How  to  Keep  Honey. 

In  selling  honey  as  a  substitute  for  sugar  the  retail  grocer 
and  his  customers  may  encounter  some  difficulties  through 
lack  of  knowledge  of  storing  and  handling  this  product. 
Housewives  usually  put  the  honey  in  the  cellar  for  safe¬ 
keeping,  probably  the  worst  possible  place,  as  honey  absorbs 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere  and  will  become  thin  and  in 
time  sour.  Comb  honey  kept  in  a  damp  place  will  be  hurt 
in  appearance  as  well  as  quality.  A  practical  rule  is  to  keep 
hone}''  in  any  place  where  salt  remains  dry.  If  honey  has 
granulated  or  candied,  put  the  can  containing  it  in  a  larger 
vessel  holding  water  no  hotter  than  the  hand  can  be  borne 
in.  If  the  water  is  too  hot,  there  is  danger  of  spoiling  the 
color  and  ruining  the  flar'or  of  the  honey.  The  can  of  honey 
should  be  supported  on  a  block  of  wood  in  the  vessel  of 
water,  so  that  the  heat  from  the  stove  will  not  be  too  intense. 
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Courts  Define  Adulteration. 

The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  reports  as  follows : 

“With  reference  to  the  adulteration  and  misbrand¬ 
ing  of  foods  the  following  cases  are  of  special  inter¬ 
est.  It  was  held  in  United  States  vs.  Lexington  Mill  & 
Elevator  Co.  (232  U.  S.  399,  Circular  79,  office  of  the 
Solicitor)  that  an  article  of  food  is  adulterated  if,  be¬ 
cause  of  any  added  poisonous  or  deleterious  ingre¬ 
dient,  it  may  by  any  possibility  injure  the  health  of 
the  strong  or  the  weak,  the  old  or  the  young,  the  well 
or  the  sick,  or  any  of  these,  or,  conversely,  that  an 
article  of  food  is  not  adulterated,  within  the  meaning 
of  the  provision  of  the  act  by  which  an  article  is  de¬ 
clared  adulterated,  ‘if  it  contain  any  added  poisonous 
or  other  added  deleterious  ingredient  which  may  ren¬ 
der  such  article  injurious  to  health,’  ‘if  it  cannot  by 
any  possibility,  when  the  facts  are  reasonably  consid¬ 
ered,  injure  the  health  of  any  consumer,’  even  though 
it  contain  ‘a  small  addition  of  poisonous  or  deleterious 
ingredients.’  The  same  provision  of  the  act  was  fur¬ 
ther  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  United  States 
vs.  40  Barrels  and  20  Kegs  of  Coca  Cola  (241  U.  S. 
265;  Circular  86,  office  of  the  Solicitor)  in  holding 
that  the  caffeine  in  Coca  Cola  is  an  ‘added’  ingredient 
within  the  meaning  of  the  act  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  which  had  held  that 
a  mixture  or  compound  sold  under  its  own  distinctive 
name  is  not  adulterated  because  it  contains  as  one  of 
its  normal  ingredients  a  poisonous  or  deleterious  sub¬ 
stance,  since  such  poisonous  or  deleterious  substance 
is  not  added  to  the  article  within  the  meaning  of  the 
provision,  but  is  a  part  of  it.” 


Wisconsin  Cheesemakers  Ask  More  General  En¬ 
forcement  of  the  La'w. 

At  the  recent  convention  of  the  Wisconsin  Cheese- 
makers’  Association  in  Milwaukee,  the  following  reso¬ 
lution  was  passed : 

Whereas,  A  large  majority  of  factoiymen  are  mak¬ 
ing  cheese  that  complies  with  legal  moisture  standard ; 
and  ’ 

Whereas,  Said  factorymen  are  menaced  by  those 
who  make  high  moisture  test  cheese ;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  moisture  law  be  more  generally 
enforced,  especially  during  the  winter  months ;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to 
Hon.  George  J.  Weigle,  state  dairy  and  food  com¬ 
missioner,  Madison,  Wis. 

Whereas,  There  is  a  law  on  the  statute  books  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin  which  requires  the  branding  as 
such  of  whey  butter;  and 

Whereas,  There  is  nothing  in  the  manufacture  of 
whey  butter  which  in  any  way  conflicts  with  the  stand¬ 
ard  for  butter  as  defined  under  Section  4601 — ^43, 
paragraph  8,  and  further,  believing  that  the  branding 
of  whey  butter  is  of  no  value  to  the  consumer  and 
inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the  cheese  industry; 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Wisconsin 
Cheesemakers’  Association  in  convention  assembled 
this  loth  day  of  January,  1918,  do  hereby  respectfully 
request  the  legislature  of  the  state  to  repeal  said  law. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  convention 
that  a  maximum  legal  moisture  standard  be  created 
for  brick  cheese. 


Every  Loaf  of 

WARD’S 

BREAD 

is  now  made  the  Victory  Way 
and  in  faithful  compliance  with 
U.  S.  Food  Rules. 

Order  by  name 
these  wheat  saving  kinds: 

Oaten- Loaf  Tip-Top 
Dainty-Maid  Romany  Rye 
Wheatheart  Mother  Hubbard 
Capitol  Corn  Defender  Bran 


WARD  BAKING  CO. 

Bakeries  in 

New  York  Newark  Providence  Cleveland 

Brooklyn  Boston  Pittsburgh  Chicago 


WM.J.MOXLEY’S 

“SPECIAL” 

OLEOMARGARINE 


Gives  better  satisfaction  than  75  per  cent  of 
butter  used.  Cost  one=third  less.  Try  it 
and  be  convinced.  Order  a  package  from 
your  dealer. 

Churned  by 

WM.  J.  MOXLEY,  Inc.,  Chicago 
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E.  PRITCHARD 

Packer  and  Manufaoinrer 
of  the  Finest 

“EDDYS” 

BRAND 

Canned  Foods, 

Jellies,  Preserves, 

Plum  Puddindt 
Sauces,  Table  Delicacies, 

and 

PRIDE  OF  THE  FARM 
Tomato  Catsup 


Briddeton,  N.  J. 
and  331  Spring  St.,  New  York 
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THE  WHOLESOME 

BAKING  POWDER 


Worthy  of  the  highest  commend¬ 
ation  as  a  healthful,  efficient  and 
economical  leavening  agent. 

The  acid  ingredient  in  Rumford 
is  the  genuine  Prof,  Horsford’s 
phosphate  in  its  improved  form. 
It  restores  phosphatic  elements 
equivalent  to  those  which  fine 
wheat  flour  loses  in  the  milling. 


A  Perfect  Baking  Powder. 


F.70  4.17 
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Frozen  Fish  Industry  Under  Discussion  at  Confer¬ 
ence. 

Every  phase  of  the  frozen-fish  industry  has  been 
under  intensive  discussion  at  a  conference  in  Wash¬ 
ington  between  the  Food  Administration  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  industry.  In  any  consideration  of 
fish  as  an  essential  part  of  the  national  diet,  frozen 
fish  play  an  important  part.  The  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  will  endeavor  to  correlate  the  various  factors  af¬ 
fecting  fresh  and  frozen  fish  and  to  have  each  play  its 
full  part  in  solving  the  country’s  food  problem.  Spe¬ 
cial  attention  in  discussions  of  the  frozen-fish  question 
is  being  given  to  the  margin  of  profits  above  merchan¬ 
dizing  costs.  The  conference  was  attended  by  about 
30  men  representing  eight  Atlantic  Coast  states. 


Burbot  and  Sablefish. 

When  the  Pilgrims  landed  in  this  country,  says  Dr. 
H.  F.  Moore,  in  circular  No.  23  of  the  Bureau  of 
Fisheries,  they  recognized  the  cod,  mackerel,  salmon, 
and  a  few  other  members  of  old  and  respected  fish 
families  of  Europe,  and  there  were  established  from 
among  them  a  veritable  “codfish  aristocracy”  of  the 
market.  Additions  to  our  sea-food  diet  have  been 
accepted  slowly,  and  some  of  the  most  valuable  work 
of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  recently  has  been  the  gain¬ 
ing  of  recognition  for  some  of  our  neglected  food  fish. 
Tw'O  new  delicacies  which  already  have,  or  shortly 
will,  appear  on  the  dinner  tables  of  the  average  Amer¬ 
ican  home  are  the  burbot  and  the  sablefish. 

The  burbot  is  variously  called  ellpout,  eeling,  ling,  cusk 
and  a  score  of  names,  most  of  which  properly  belong  to 
other  species,  but  its  good  old  English  name  is  rarely  used 
in  the  United  States. 

The  burbot  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only  fresh¬ 
water  member  of  the  cod  family,  all  of  its  relatives  living 
in  the  sea.  Its  habitat  circles  the  earth,  two  almost  indis¬ 
tinguishable  species  being  found,  one  each,  in  the  lakes  and 
larger  streams  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  two  hemis¬ 
pheres.  In  North  America  it  occurs  from  the  Arctic  Circle, 
and  perhaps  beyond  it,  to  the  Ohio  and  Missouri  Rivers, 
being  particularly  abundant  in  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
larger  waters  of  New  England,  New  York,  Canada  and 
Alaska. 

It  is  said  to  spawn  in  the  winter  and  early  spring  and 
like  most  of  its  family  is  exceedingly  prolific,  estimates  of 
the  number  of  eggs  ranging  from  160,000  in  a  medium-sized 
fish  to  670,000  in  a  large  one.  Its  voracity  is  notorious.  By 
day  it  hides  in  the  holes  and  crannies  of  the  bottom  or  in 
the  deeper  waters,  but  at  night  it  goes  forth  to  prey  on 
other  fishes,  crayfishes,  and,  at  least  in  early  life,  on  aquatic 
insects  and  fish  eggs.  Its  highly  distensible  stomach  is  as 
elastic  as  its  appetite  and  it  takes  a  heavy  toll  of  its  neigh¬ 
bors,  the  particular  trait  which  has  brought  it  into  disfavor 
with  the  fishermen  who  brook  no  rivalry  in  their  calling. 

The  meat  of  the  burbot  resembles,  generally,  that  of  the 
cod  and  haddock  and  it  may  be  cooked  like  those  fishes,  with 
due  consideration  to  its  smaller  size.  If  frozen,  it  should 
be  purchased  while  still  congealed  and  thawed  in  cold  water 
immediately  before  using. 

The  sablefish  has  hitherto  sailed  under  the  alias  “black 
cod.’’  It  is  not  a  cod,  and  is  not  related  to  the  members  of 
that  family  by  lineage,  structure,  or  edible  qualities. 

The  cod  is  dry-meated,  while  the  sablefish  is  one  of  the 
richest  and  fattest  of  American  fishes  and  is  to  be  cooked 
differently.  Its  flesh  is  firm,  white,  and  flaky,  with  a  full, 
rich  flavor,  while  the  fats  are  almost  gelatinous  in  their  con¬ 
sistency.  A  high  authority  on  dietetics  in  the  Department 
of  Home  Economics  of  the  University  of  Washington  says 
that  it  “is  excellent  from  an  economic  standpoint,  as  there 
is  little  waste,  being  almost  free  from  bone  and  requiring 
very  little  time  for  cooking.  It  is  suitable  for  the  humblest 
home  on  account  of  its  price  and  for  the  millionaire’s  table 
from  its  fineness  of  texture  and  delicious  flavor.” 

Until  now  its  excellence  has  been  known  to  but  a  few 
persons  on  the  Pacific  coast,  but  the  time  has  come  when, 
on  account  of  its  edible  qualities  and  low  price,  it  should  be 
made  known  to  all.  It  is  found  in  the  deep  water  off  the 
coast  from  San  Francisco  to  Alaska,  and  is  particularly 
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Armour’s 
Oval  Label 
Is 

Pure  Food 
Insurance 


Let 

Armour’s 
Oval  Label 
Simplify 
Your  Buying 
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The  Big  Name  in  Foods 

Our  purpose  has  ever  been  to  supply  the  average  food  needs  of  the  average  household 
— to  furnish  a  wide  range  of  foods  of  the  highest  uniform  quality.  The  Armour  line 
has  both  variety  and  uniformity. 

Whole  menus  can  be  prepared  from  this  pure  food  line;  for  the  line  includes  Package 
Fruits,  Fish,  Vegetables,  Condiments,  Rice,  Coffee,  etc.,  as  well  as  meats. 

Protect  your  purchases  by  specifying  Armour’s. 

A  R  M  O  U  R  C  O  M  PAN Y 

CHICAGO 


abundant  from  Oregon  northward.  It  has  been  caught  more 
or  less  freely  by  the  halibut  fishermen  for  many  years,  but 
has  been  regarded  as  a  nuisance  because  there  was  no  market 
for  it. 

The  sablefish  as  caught  averages  about  lo  pounds  in  weight, 
although  it  grows  much  larger.  On  account  of  its  firm 
texture  it  “ships”  well  and  is  therefore  available  fresh  far 
from  its  home  in  the  Pacific,  and  frozen  (just  as  good)  as  far 
east  as  New  York  and  New  England.  To  obtain  the  frozen 
fish  at  its  best  the  housewife  should  buy  it  still  “in  the  frost” 
and  thaw  it  in  cold  water  immediately  before  using. 


Food  Value  of  Fish  Shown  in  Experiments. 

Further  evidence  that  fish  deserves  a  place  in  every  diet, 
was  obtained  from  a  recent  series  of  digestion  experiments 
in  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  These  tests  fur¬ 
nished  scientific  proof  that  fish,  which  has  always  been 
reckoned  as  a  valuable  food,  is  very  completely  utilized  in 
the  body. 

In  the  experiments  Boston  mackerel,  butterfish,  salmon 
and  grayfish — a  variety  not  generally  used  in  this  country 
— were  made  into  “fish  loaves”  and  served  as  a  basis  of  a 
simple  mixed  diet  to  young  men  of  healthy  appetites. 

Both  the  protein  and  the  fat  of  the  fish  were  well  util¬ 
ized.  Following  are  the  percentages  of  protein  digested: 
Boston  mackerel,  93.1  per  cent;  butterfish,  91.9  per  cent; 
grayfish,  92.8  per  cent;  and  salmon,  93.2  per  cent.  The  per¬ 
centages  of  fat  digested  were  found  to  be:  Boston  mack¬ 
erel.  95.2  per  cent;  butterfish,  86.4  per  cent;  grayfish,  94.3 
per  cent;  salmon,  93.7  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  the  fish  loaf,  the  diet  included  potatoes, 
crackers,  fruit,  sugar,  and  tea  or  coffe.  On  the  average  the 
subjects  each  day  ate  440  grams  of  Boston  mackerel,  471 
grams  of  butterfish,  440  grams  of  grayfish,  or  355  grams  of 
salmon,  indicating  that  in  every  case  the  fish  was  eaten 
with  relish.  The  experiments  are  described  in  detail  in 
Department  Bulletin  649,  “Experiments  on  the  Digestibil¬ 
ity  of  Fish.” 

The  department  recently  has  concluded  an  investigation 
of  the  commercial  freezing  and  storing  of  fish,  and  a  bul¬ 
letin  just  issued  on  that  subject  (No.  635)  says  that  this 


method  of  preserving  fish  will  hold  them  for  many  months 
in  the  condition  in  which  they  v/ere  received,  but  will  not 
counteract  deterioration  due  to  previous  heating  or  mis¬ 
handling.  Chemical  analyses  show  no  significant  changes 
in  frozen  fish  held  for  27  months — much  longer  than  would 
be  necessary  or  profitable  in  storing  fish  commercially. 

Successful  Use  of  Fiber  Containers. 

The  use  of  fiber  containers  in  marketing  various 
food  products  has  greatly  increased  because  of  the 
shortage  of  tin  plate.  The  principal  question  raised 
concerns  the  kinds  of  products  that  can  be  success¬ 
fully  marketed  in  such  containers.  The  Bureau  of 
I'oreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  has  been  advised  by 
a  manufacturer  that  the  following-named  articles  have 
been  successfully  handled  by  the  users  of  its  fiber  con¬ 
tainers  : 

Sirups  that  do  not  ferment;  jellies,  jams,  marmalades; 
honey;  salted  nuts;  marshmallow  products  known  under 
trade  names  such  as  marshmallow  whip,  mallo  topping,  and 
the  like  (these  products  to  be  used  for  soda  fountain  trade, 
household  use,  etc.),  marshmallows;  hard  candies;  chocolate- 
coated  confections;  sugar-butter  (spread  for  bread);  malted 
milk ;  glace  fruit ;  cocoa ;  and  spices. 

The  following  named  products  can  be  placed  in  temporary 
or  carrying-out  fiber  containers :  milk,  cream,  mincemeat, 
peanut  butter,  and  oysters. 

The  following  named  articles  may  be  packed  in  fiber  con¬ 
tainers  for  a  short  length  of  time :  cottage  cheese  and  other 
soft  curd  cheeses;  lard;  pickled  fish;  sausage  meat;  horserad¬ 
ish  ;  sauerkraut ;  ice  cream,  and  various  delicatessen  products, 
and  soda-fountain  supplies. 

Another  use  for  the  fiber  containers  is  as  measures  for 
dried  products,  such  as  crackers,  small  cakes,  salted  peanuts, 
and  candies. 

One  concern  has  reported  that  it  has  an  order  for  fiber 
containers  to  be  used  for  holding  a  liquid  chemical  fire  ex 
tinguisher. 
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TNE  COLUMBUS  LABORATORIES 


11  N.  Hat*  Street 


CHICA60,  ILL 


DEPARTMENTS:  Food,  Commercial,  Medical,  MilliiiE  and  Bakins. 
Baport  Staff  of  Consultants.  Court  and  Medico-Lesal  Work. 


The  Fraser  Laboratories 

Analytical  Department,  Fraser  &  Co. 

50  East  41st  St.  (Chemists  Building),  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Analyses  of  Foods,  Drugs,  Water  and  Industrial  Products, 
Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Examinations. 
Investigations  to  Improve  Processes.  Sanitary  Surveys. 


Joseph  A.  Deghu6e,  Ph.  D. 
Harry  E.  Bramley 


Herbert  D.  Pease,  M.  D. 

Frederic  D.  Bell 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES 

39-41  West  38th  Street,  New  York  City 

Sanitary,  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Investigations.  Examinations 
of  Foods,  Drugs,  Water  and  Disinfectants. 


GLENN  H.  PICKARD 

Chemical  Engineer 

9  So.  Clinton  St.  Chicago,  Ill. 

Consultant  in  the  Design  and  Operation  of  Plants  for 
the  Manufacture,  Refining  and  Use  of  Vegetable  Oils. 


The  Sanitation  and  Hygiene  Institute 

7  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 

Specialists  in  Food  Regulations  and  Standards.  In¬ 
vestigations  to  improve  Processes.  Laboratory 
Examinations  and  Sanitary  Surveys. 

Russell  Raynor  Benjamin  Jurist 


SOMETHING  NEW 

SAMPLES  GRATIS 
GRANULATED  BORIC  ACID 

Will  dissolve  more  readily  than  any  fomi  hitherto 
introduced.  When  ordering,  specify 

20  MULE  TEAM  GRANULATED  BORIC  ACID 

u.  s.  P. 

PACIFIC  COAST  BORAX  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Oakland 


DR.PRICE’SVANILLA 

Is  Made  From  the 

Finest  Mexican  Vanilla  Beans 

psPBJCES 

n-AVOBlNO 

EXTRACT 

The  same  high  quality  is  found  in  Price’s 

Lemon,  Orange,  Raspberry  and  Strawberry 

OPTRUS 

VANILLA 

PURE  FRUIT  EXTRACTS 

HATQUL  ROrr  FUTOR 

FlmMiv  In  Cpnir. 

Cnim^ 

~  ^  --I 

Price  Flavoring  Extract  Co. 

raa  FuvDRixG  Dcnua  ca 

CMlCAQO.UaJL 

1  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

France  Reduces  Bread  Consumption  One-Third. 

France  recently  established  a  new  regime  of  bread 
consumption  on  the  following  basis : 

Children  less  than  3  years  old,  3)4  ounces  per  day. 

Children  from  3  to  13  years  old,  7  ounces. 

Persons  from  13  to  60  years  old,  10^  ounces  (hard 
workers  in  this  age  class  may  receive  3)4  ounces 
more) . 

Persons  over  60  years  old,  7  ounces. 

This  ration  is  about  tw'O-thirds  of  the  bread  allow¬ 
ance  heretofore  maintained.  The  fact  that  bread  con¬ 
stitutes  over  one-half  of  the  diet  of  the  French  nation 
and  the  further  fact  that  the  price  of  meat  is  such  as 
practically  to  prohibit  its  use  by  a  large  part  of  the 
population  make  these  figures  highly  significant  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  French  people  are  going  in  their 
efforts  to  restrict  food  consumption. 


Bread  from  Whole  Grain. 

From  Italy  is  reported  an  excellent  bread  made  from 
wheat  which  has  never  been  milled.  Starting  with 
grain  of  good  quality,  free  from  foreign  material,  the 
process  is  as  follows : 

The  grain  is  carefully  washed,  sifted,  and  soaked  in 
tepid  water  from  48  to  60  hours,  according  to  hard¬ 
ness  of  the  grain.  This  causes  it  to  begin  germination 
and  become  soft  and  tender  as  well  as  undergo  chem¬ 
ical  modifications.  Then  it  is  fed  directly  into  a  knead¬ 
ing  machine,  worked  into  dough,  allowed  to  rise  like 
ordinary  bread  dough,  and  baked.  It  is  gray  in  color, 
appetizing,  of  delicious  flavor,  and  said  to  be  highly 
nourishing,  because  it  contains  a  considerable  percent¬ 
age  of  mineral  salts,  lecithin,  and  vegetable  pepsin. 
Besides  making  more  bread  from  a  given  amount  of 
grain,  there  is  a  saving  in  labor.  This  bread  is  baked 
in  municipal  ovens  of  Burgame,  Italy. 


Diet  Tests  of  Cottonseed  Flour. 

A  series  of  experiments  with  cottonseed  flour  was 
recently  conducted  at  the  University  of  Texas  by  the 
Home  Economics  Department.  Women  students  vol¬ 
unteered  as  subjects,  and  for  five  days  ate  a  special 
diet  made  up  of  cottonseed  flour  in  combination  with 
corn  meal,  butter,  sugar  and  grape  juice.  Each  sub¬ 
ject  had  100  grams,  or  about  3)4  ounces  of  cottonseed 
flour,  in  the  form  of  bread.  Results  showed  an  aver¬ 
age  digestibility  for  the  protein  of  cottonseed  flour  to 
he  about  85  per  cent,  placing  it  in  the  same  class  as 
other  cereals  and  breadstuffs.  The  conclusions  are 
that  cottonseed  flour  contains  a  very  high  percentage 
of  tissue-building  material,  and  will  replace  to  advan¬ 
tage  one-third  of  the  wheat  flour  in  ordinary  diet.  A 
bakery  in  New  York  City  and  another  in  Boston  are 
reported  to  be  regularly  using  cottonseed  flour  in  mak¬ 
ing  bread. 


Millers  Must  Not  Mix. 

It  is  evident,  says  The  American  Miller,  that  some 
millers  should  be  warned  that  they  must  not  mix  the 
flour  of  corn,  rye,  barley  or  any  other  cereal  with 
wheat  fiour.  The  question  has  been  asked  more  than 
once  whether  it  was  permissible  to  mill  264  pounds  of 
wheat  for  a  barrel  of  flour  and  then  mix  in  enough 
corn  flour  to  make  up  the  deficit  to  the  full  196  pounds. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  such  questions  should  he 
asked,  since  the  blending  of  the  cereals  with  wheat 
flour  has  been  urged  on  all  sides.  But  the  use  of  other 
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LEFFLER  SPECIAL  MACHINERY 


Paper  Can  Machinery  Metal  Package  Machinery 

Automatic  Tin  Can  Machinery  Soldering  Machinery 
Sanitary  Can  Machinery 

CATALOGUES  ON  REQUEST 


Chas.  Leffler  &  Co. 

Clymer  Street  Kent  Avenue 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


flours  with  wheat  flour  for  bread  is  permissible  only 
to  public  and  private  bakers,  not  to  millers.  The 
Mixed  Flour  Law  of  1898  is  still  in  full  force.  It 
must  be  amended  or  its  operation  suspended  before 
millers  can  mix.  Such  mixing  is  compulsory  in  British 
mills. 

Strange  Breads  of  Other  Lands. 

Recent  dispatches  from  Germany  have  referred  to  bread 
made  of  beechnuts  and  acorns.  This  serves  to  recall  that  in 
the  earliest  days  both  of  these  were  put  to  the  same  usage. 
Acorns  are  still  made  into  bread  by  certain  Indian  tribes,  and 
in  Colonial  times  acorn  meal  was  common  among  the  natives. 
It  is  said  that  after  being  boiled  several  times  the  acorns 
lose  their  bitter  taste,  becoming  sweet  and  wholesome. 

Almost  everything  that  grows  has  been  called  upon  to 
make  bread  for  man.  In  remote  ages  the  Egyptians  of  the 
Nile  Valley  prepared  bread  from  the  seed  of  lotus  flowers. 
These  flowers  grew  abundantly  in  the  mud  of  the  river  bot¬ 
tom,  and  when  the  annual  overflow  receded  there  was  a  har¬ 
vest  of  lotus  flowers,  just  as  we  harvest  wheat  today. 

Early  records  of  the  North  European  peoples,  particularly 
in  Scandinavia,  show  that  the  poor  subsisted  partly  on  bread 
made  of  nothing  more  substantial  than  ground  moss.  But 
this  had  such  slight  nutritive  value  that  it  was  almost  worth¬ 
less  as  a  food.  The  Germans  are  eating  potato  flour  bread, 
also  a  familiar  makeshift  of  other  days.  When  the  ground 
potatoes  are  mixed  with  rye  or  wheat  the  bread  is  not  un¬ 
palatable. 

The  Italians  are  adding  to  scant  war  rations  with  chestnut 
i)read.  The  chestnuts  of  Italy  and  Spain  are  much  larger 
than  those  of  America,  and  chestnut  bread  is  a  familiar  arti¬ 
cle  of  diet  in  both  lands.  We  also  hear  much  of  banana  flour, 
which  is  used  to  some  degree  in  South  America.  Numerous 
attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  it  into  this_  country, 
and  it  is  now  being  manufactured  commercially.  Jf  we  may 
believe  those  who  profess  to  know,  banana  flour  is  both  nu¬ 
tritious  and  palatable. 

The  Mexicans  and  South  Americans  grind  peas  and  beans 
into  a  meal  which  is  then  made  into  little  cakes  and  fried. 
All  kinds  of  cereals  are  eaten  as  bread  the  world  over,  millet 


being  one  of  the  most  popular  in  the  East.  Should  the  war 
continue  for  a  number  of  years,  it  is  just  possible  that  the 
American  people  may  be  compelled  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  other  breadstuffs  than  those  to  which  they  are  accus¬ 
tomed. — The  Mediator. 


Bureau  of  Fisheries  Recommends  Use  of  Oysters. 

The  Bureau  of  Fisheries  is  distributing  a  poster  giving 
reasons  for  eating  oysters  more  generally.  The  oyster  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  United  States  is  greater  than  that  of  all  other 
countries  combined,  and  there  is  available  in  this  resource 
a  vast  quantity  of  animal  food  which  should  be  utilized  to 
the  utmost  at  this  time. 

Federal  and  state  inspections  are  now  given  to  the  san¬ 
itary  conditions  of  the  beds  and  the  handling  of  oysters,  and 
the  producers  are  co-operating  to  assure  the  purity  of  the 
product. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  not  only  the  harmlessness 
l)ut  the  excellence  of  “green-gilled”  oysters.  The  gray-green 
color  characteristic  of  this  condition  is  never  found  on  the 
body  of  the  oyster,  but  is  confined  to  the  gills,  fleshy  plates 
which  are  brought  into  view  when  the  edge  of  the  oystei 
“crimps”  in  cooking.  It  is  derived  from  a  vegetable  coloring 
matter  in  some  of  the  delicate  microscopic  plants  on  which 
the  shellfish  feeds.  Green-gilled  oysters  are  usually  fat  and 
of  excellent  flavor  and  in  France  are  regarded  as  the  best 
obtainable.  In  the  United  States  there  has  existed  a  preju¬ 
dice  against  them  on  account  of  the  erroneous  belief  that 
the  color  is  due  to  copper. 

The  Bureau  recommends  oysters  as  without  waste,  digesti- 
i)le,  wholesome,  and  affording  an  appetizing  variant  to  the 
diet.  A  cook  book  containing  100  recipes  can  be  had  gratis 
l)y  addressing  Division  F,  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  Washington. 


Cactus  Candy  in  Louisiana. 

Cactus  candy  is  now  being  made  in  Louisiana  from  the  spine- 
iess  cactus  grown  for  cattle  food.  This  candy  makes  a  palatable 
confection,  with  only  a  reasonable  amount  of  sugar  used,  the 
cactus  being  peeled,  dipped  in  hot  sirup  or  molasses,  and  coated 
with  granulated  or  powdered  sugar.  It  is  said  that  the  industry 
will  enable  sugar  mills  to  utilize  part  of  their  machinery  in 
candy  making  during  the  nine  months  of  the  year  when  they 
ordinarily  are  idle,  and  also  that  cactus  candy  can  be  made  bv 
housewives  on  southern  farms,  using  home'  supplies  of  cane 
sirup,  a  standard  farm  product  of  the  .south. 
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Notices  of  Judgment  Under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act 

(Continued  from  the  preceding  issue.) 


5151.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  fluid  extract  ior 

Creme  de  menthe.  .  i  i 

A  solution  of  oil  of  peppermint  in  diluted  methyl  alco¬ 
hol,  colored  green  with  a  prohibited  coal-tar  dye,  was  held 
to  be  adulterated  because  of  the  methyl  alcohol  and  mis¬ 
branded  because  the  amount  of  the  contents  of  the  pack¬ 
age  was  not  plainly  marked  on  the  outside  of  the  package. 
On  November  13,  1916,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  and 

were  fined  $5.  _  ,  r  a  -j  4.  4.  t 

5152.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  fluid  extract  tor 

cognac  fin-champagne.  ,  •  1  • 

A  solution  of  sugar,  caramel  and  flavoring  material  in 
diluted  methyl  alcohol  was  held  to  be  adulterated  because 
of  the  presence  of  the  methyl  alcohol  and  misbiandcd 
iiecause  the  amount  of  its  contents  was  1''°^  pUimy  mar  ed 
on  the  outside  of  the  package.  On  November  13,  1916,  the 
defendants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $5- 

5153.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  fluid  extract  tor 

Swiss  liquor.  ,  •  ,  n  + 

A  solution  of  oil  of  wormwood  with  a  small  amount  ot 
oil  of  peppermint  in  methyl  alcohol,  and  colored  ’ 
green  with  a  prohibited  coal-tar  dye,  was  held  to  be  adul¬ 
terated  because  of  the  presence  of  the  methyl  alcohol  and 
misbranded  because  the  amount  of  its  contents  was  not 
plainly  marked  on  the  outside  of  the  package.  On  No¬ 
vember  13,  1916,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were 

fined  $5.  .  r  a  -j  *  r 

5154.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  fluid  extract  tor 

mastika.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  u  1.4 

solution  of  oil  cf  fennel  in  methyl  alcohol  was  held 

to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded  for  the  same  reasons  as 
in  Judgment  5151;  plea  and  fine  also  the  same. 

5155.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  fluid  extract  for 

white  peppermint.  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

A  solution  of  oil  of  peppermint  in  methyl  alcohol  was 
held  to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded.  See  Judgment 
5151. 

5156.  Adulteration  of  pork  and  beans. 

Partially  decomposed  pork  and  beans  was  held  to  be 
adulterated.  On  July  14,  1916,  claimants  having  admitted 
allegations,  it  was  ordered  released  to  thern  on  paymerit 
of  costs  and  execution  of  a  $500  bond,  conditioned  that  it 
be  relabeled  and  denatured  and  not  be  sold  or  used  for 
food. 

5157.  Adulteration  of  oysters. 

Oysters  to  which  water  had  been  added  were  held  to  be 
adulterated.  On  December  11,  1916,  the  defendants  pled 
guilty  and  were  fined  $5. 

5158.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  oil  of  lemon. 

A  washed  lemon  oil  mixed  with  an  oil  of  high  rotary 
power,  probably  an  orange  oil  product,  was  held  to  be 
adulterated  because  of  the  presence  of  the  washed  lemon 
oil  and  misbranded  because  of  the  labeling  “Oil  Lemon. 
On  Sptember  23,  1916,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were 
fined  $25. 

5159.  Adulteration  of  ovsters. 

Same  as  Judgment  5157. 

5160.  Adulteration  of  oysters. 

Same  as  Judgment  5157. 

5161.  Adulteration  of  oysters. 

Same  as  Judgment  5l57. 

5162.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  so-called  purified 

wool  fat.  ,  , 

.\n  article  labeled  as  “Lanum”  or  “Purified  Wool  Fat,” 
but  containing  petroleum  products  was  held  to  be  adulter¬ 
ated  and  misbranded.  On  July  20,  1916,  claimants  having 
admitted  the  allegations,  it  was  ordered  delivered  to  them 
upon  payment  of  costs  and  execution  of  a  $300  fine,  con¬ 
ditioned  that  it  be  disposed  of  only  with  a  label  approved 
by  officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

5163.  Misbranding  of  “Stuart’s  Calcium  Wafer  Com¬ 
pound.” 

Misbranding  was  held  because  an  article  containing 
strychnine  was  labeled  “*  *  *  perfectly  harmless  *  * 
“Children  may  take  it  with  freedom  and  their  delicate  or¬ 
ganisms  thrive  with  its  use  *  containing  no  poisonous 
ingredients  *  *  *  contains  no  alcoholic  stimulant,  opiate, 
or  mercury  iodide  potassium  or  similar  poisons.  It  can 
lie  safely  used  by  any  person,  man,  woman  or  child  with 
the  assurance  that  no  possible  injury  can  result  from  its 
use,”  and  because  of  the  fraudulent  nature  of  the  claims  on 


the  labels.  “*  *  *  No  matter  what  degree  of  eruptive  skm 
trouble  you  may  have  Stuart's  Calcium  Wafer  Compound 
will  purify  and  enrich  the  blood  *  *  *  containing  in  con¬ 
centrated  form  all  the  elements  to  repair  tissue  and  de¬ 
pleted  blood  *  *  A”  On  July  6,  1916,  no  claimant  having- 
appeared,  the  product  was  ordered  destroyed. 

5164.  Misbranding  of  “Stuart’s  Calcium  Wafer  Com-  | 

pound.”  ^  I 

Same  as  Judgment  5163.  1 

5165.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  alleged  mustard 
seed. 

Imitation  mustard  seed  consisting  entirely  of  rapeseed,  j 

brown  seed  and  dirt,  was  held  to  be  adulterated  and  mis-  | 

branded.  On  July  27,  1916,  claimants  having  admitted  the  > 
allegations,  it  was  ordered  delivered  to  them  on  payment  j 

of  costs  and  a  $1,000  bond,  conditioned  that  it  be  relabeled  ‘ 

as  rapeseed  under  supervision  of  a  representative  of  the  | 
Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

5166.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  vinegar.  I 

Vinegar  to  which  distilled  vinegar  and  water  had  been 
added,  labeled  “Pure  Apple  Vinegar,”  was  held  to  be  adul¬ 
terated  and  misbranded.  On  July  13,  1916,  no  claimant 
having  appeared,  it  was  ordered  sold  after  being  rebranded 
as  “Apple  Vinegar  and  Distilled  Vinegar  Compound.” 

5167.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  alleged  mustard 
seed. 

Same  as  Judgment  5165. 

5168.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  brandy  or  brandy 
cognac  type. 

An  article  consisting  chiefly  of  neutral  spirits  colored  j 
with  caramel,  labeled  “Brandy  Cognac  Type,”  was  held  to  1 
be  adulterated  and  misbranded.  On  November  18,  1916, 
the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $50. 

5169.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  vinegar. 

An  article  labeled  “Pure  Apple  Cider  Vinegar,”  but  con¬ 
sisting  of  dilute  distilled  vinegar  and  dilute  acetic  acid 
product,  was  held  to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded.  On 
November  9,  1916,  the  jury  gave  a  verdict  of  guilty  and  on 
November  24,  the  product  was  ordered  delivered  to  claim¬ 
ants  on  payment  of  costs  and  execution  of  a  bond. 

5170.  Misbranding  of  “Bovinine.” 

A  blood  preparation  containing  alcohol  and  glycerol, 
the  protein  being  practically  all  in  a  coagulable  form,  was 
held  to  be  misbranded  because  of  its  fraudulent  claims  as 
a  treatment  for  anemia,  asthma,  loss  of  appetite,  chronic 
respiratory  inflammations,  catarrhal  inflammations,  heart  i 
disease,  intestinal  torpor,  St.  Vitus  dance,  colds  and  coughs,  | 
general  debility,  atonic  dyspepsia,  menstrual  disorders,  dia¬ 
betes,  chronic  gastritis,  malnutrition,  nervous  exhaustion,  t 
and  phthisis,  and  effective  as  a  preventive  of  consumption.  i 

On  December  4,  1916,  defendants  pled  guilty  and  sentence  | 

was  suspended.  , 

5171.  Misbranding  of  “Fritch’s  Vegetable  Liniment”  and  1 
“Fritch’s  Vegetable  Soap.” 

The  liniment  consisting  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  chlor¬ 
oform.  turpentine,  camphor,  capsicum,  oil  of  cloves,  methyl  ' 
salicylate  and  free  ammonia,  was  held  to  be  misbranded  i 
because  of  :1s  fraudulent  claims  as  a  remedy  for  fever  and 
ague,  and  congestive  chills,  as  a  panacea  for  all  aches  and 
pains;  as  effective  for  restoring  perfect  health  by  removing 
the  cause  of  the  disorder,  and  for  reducing  all  swellings 
promptly  and  permanently,  and  as  an  absolute  cure  for 
rheumatism,  rheumatic  gout,  sciatica,  neuralgia,  stiff  joints, 
sprains,  burns,  scalds,  bed  sores,  boils,  carbuncles,  bron¬ 
chitis,  catarrh,  cold  in  the  head,  hay  fever,  la  grippe,  asth¬ 
ma,  canker,  sore  mouth,  croup,  whooping  cough,  headache, 
hoarseness,  ulcerated  sore  throat,  quinsy,  swollen  glands, 
tumors,  pleurisy,  lame  back,  earache,  sore  eyes,  kidney 
and  bladder  diseases,  dysentery,  bloody  flux,  cholera  mor¬ 
bus,  and  painful  menstruation,  for  relieving  the  most  ex-  ' 
cruciating  pains  instantaneously,  for  curing  ear  discharges  ' 
and  diseases  of  the  ear  and  hearing  when  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  “Fritch’.s  Vegetable  Soap.”  The  soap,  consist-  ' 
ing  of  a  hard,  white,  perfumed,  cocoanut-oil  soap  with  a 
citronella-like  odor,  was  held  to  be  misbranded  because  of 
its  fraudulent  claims  as  a  wonderful  cure  in  the  treatment 
of  scald  head,  eczema,  scrofulous  sores,  tetter,  barber’s 
itch,  and  all  humors  of  the  skin  and  scalp,  and  effective 
for  preventing  falling  hair  and  all  scalp  diseases,  for  pre¬ 
venting  ulceration  and  gangrene  in  the  most  extensive  and  ' 
deepest  burns,  in  curing  chronic  ulcers,  and  as  the  most 
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National 
War  Savings  Day 

June  28- 

That’s  the  day  we  sign  up. 

That’s  the  day  we  tell  Uncle  Sam  just  how  hard  we  want  to  win  this 
war.  That  s  the  day  our  government  has  officially  set  for  us  to  purchase 
War  Savings  Stamps. 

On  June  28th  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  the  United  States  will  be  called 
upon  to  pledge  his  or  her  full  quota  of  War  Savings  Stamp  purchases  for  1918. 

You  will  be  expected  to  pledge  the  full  amount  that  you  can  afford — no 
more — but  by  the  same  token,  no  less. 

terly.  They  can’t  go  below  par.  You  can  get 
back  every  dollar  you  put  into  War  Savings 
Stamps  any  time  you  need  it.  You  can  turn 
them  in'at  the  Post  Office  any  time  for  their  full 
value  plus  interest. 

Uncle  Sam  is  asking  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  to  give  their  lives  to  their  country.  He 
is  asking  you  only  to  lend  your  money. 

What  are  you  lending? 


In  every  state,  county,  city,  town  and  village 
me  War  Savings  Committees  are  preparing  for 
this  big  patriotic  rally  of  .June  28th.  Unless 
you  have  already  bought  War  Savings  Stamps 
to  the  $1,000  limit,  get'  bu.sy  with  paper  and 
pencil  and  figure  out  the  utmost  you  can  do. 

Hemember  this.  You  take  no  chances  when 
you  go  the  limit  on  War  Savings  Stamps.  They 
are  the  best  and  safest  investment  in  the  world. 
I'hey  pay  you  4%  interest  compounded  quar- 


National  War  Savings  Committee,  Washington, 


WS.S. 
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This  space  contributed  for  the  Winning  of  the  War  by 
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reliable  and  only  sure  means  for  curing  stubborn  festering 
sores  which  extend  almost  completely  around  the  limb. 
On  September  22,  1916,  thfe  defendants  pled  guilty  and 
were  fined  $20  and  costs. 

5172.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  purified  wool  fat. 

Same  as  Judgment  5162.  No  claimant  appearing,  prod¬ 
uct  was  ordered  destroyed. 

5173.  Adulteration  of  oysters. 

Same  as  Judgment  5157.  Fine  $20. 

5174.  Adulteration  of  oysters. 

Same  as  Judgment  5157.  Fine  $10. 

5175.  Misbranding  of  “Perkins’  National  Herbs  Blood 

Piudfier  Kidney  and  Liver  Regulator.” 

Pills  consisting  of  ash  16.5%,  calcium  carbonate  11%, 
sugars  39.9%,  with  an  emodin-bearing  cathartic  drug  and 
strychnine  present,  and  rhubarb,  licorice  and  umbelliferon 
indicated,  coated  with  calcium  carbonate,  iron  oxid  and 
sugar,  were  held  to  be  misbranded  because  of  their  fraudu¬ 
lent  claims:  as  a  blood  purifier,  a  guaranteed  remedy  for 
all  diseases  arising  from  impure  blood,  stomach,  liver,  and 
kidneys;  as  a  remedy  for  female  complaints,  rheumatism, 
kidney  disorder,  liver  complaint,  dyspepsia,  stomach  trou¬ 
bles,  and  skin  diseases;  as  a  treatment  for  neuralgia,  fever 
and  ague,  scrofula,  nervous  affections,  erysipelas,  eczema, 
catarrh.  On  September  18,  1916,  the  defendants  pled 
guilty  and  were  fined  $75. 

5176.  Misbranding  of  “Dr.  Lemke’s  Golden  Electric  Lini¬ 
ment”  and  “Dr.  Lemke’s  St.  Johannis  Drops.” 

The  liniment,  consisting  of  62.6%  alcohol,  3.6  minims 
chloroform,  1.61  grams  alkalinity,  with  free  ammonia, 
camphor  and  capsicum  present,  and  oil  of  sassafras,  vola¬ 
tile  oil  of  mustard,  and  ether  probably  present,  was  held 
to  be  misbranded  because  of  its  fraudulent  claims  as  a 
remedy  for  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  weakness  of  the  nerves, 
sore  and  swollen  throat,  stiff  and  swollen  joints,  all  kinds 
of  wounds,  sprains,  bruises,  burns  and  scalds,  for  colic, 
cholera,  diarrhea,  flux,  cholera  in  hogs,  effective  for  reliev¬ 
ing  all  external  and  internal  complaints,  as  a  cure  for 
frozen  limbs  and  for  colic  and  cramp  in  horses  and  cattle, 
and  as  a  remedy  for  croup  and  diphtheria  in  children  when 
used  by  rubbing  well  on  throat  externally  and  when  neces¬ 
sary  by  gargling  or  swabbing  out  the  throat  internally 
with  reduced  liniment.  The  drops,  con  “listing  of  43% 
alcohol,  0.011  gram  morphine  per  100  cc..  0.049  grain  mor¬ 
phine  per  fluid  ounce.  0.412  grain  opium,  2.87  grams  solids, 
with  camphor,  emodin,  capsicum,  ether  and  aromatic  oils 
present,  were  held  to  be  misbranded  because  of  their  fraud¬ 
ulent  claims  as  a  remedy  for  cholera,  dysentery,  palpita¬ 
tion  of  the  heart,  headache,  indigestion,  summer  complaint 
in  children,  colic,  diarrhea,  flux  and  for  all  internal  pain 
and  inflammations.  On  October  11.  191,6,  the  defendants 
pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $5  and  costs. 

5177.  Adulteration  of  tincture  of  iodiii. 

An  article  containing  5.84  grams  of  iodin  per  100  cc.  in¬ 
stead  of  the  6.86,  and  3.04  grams  per  100  cc.  of  potassium 
•lOdid  instead  of  the  5.0  called  for  by  the  U.  S.  Pharmaco¬ 
poeia,  was  held  to  be  adulterated.  On  Sentember  18,  1916, 
the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $50. 

5178.  Misbranding  of  mentholatum. 

An  article  consisting  of  menthol  and  camphor  and  boric 
acid  in  a  petrolatum  base  was  held  to  be  misbranded  be¬ 
cause  of  its  fraudulent  claims  as  the  safest  and  most  rapid 
cure  for  hemorrhoids,  a  positive  cure  for  burns,  eczema  in 
general,  affections  of  the  skin,  an  instantaneous  cure  for 
inflammation  of  the  skin,  tissues,  and  muscles,  a  rapid  and 
safe  cure  for  catarrh,  croup,  headache,  toothache,  rheuma¬ 
tism,  and  neuralgia,  and  a  remedv  for  nainful  periods  in 
women.  On  November  27.  1916,  the  defendants  pled  nolo 
contendere  and  were  fined  $10. 

5179.  Misbranding  of  “Enteronol.” 

A  product  consisting  of  alum,  camnhor,  .ginger,  emodin. 
capsicum,  tannic  acid  and  phenolphthalein.' was  held  to  be 
misbranded  because  of  its  fraudulent  claims  as  a  remedy 
for  stomach  and  bowel  diseases  accompanied  by  loose 
evacuations,  as  a  cure  for  Asiatic  cholera,  diarrhea,  dysen¬ 
tery,  cholera,  tyuhoid  fever,  tuberculosis,  and  the  diarrhea 
so  common  in  children  and  infants.  On  February  14  1917 
the  defendants  nled  guilty  and  were  fined  $200. 

5180.  Misbranding  of  oysters. 

Misbranding  was  held  because  the  amount  of  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  packages  was  not  plainly  and  correctly  marked 
on  the  outside  of  the  packages.  On  Fehniarv  23  1917  the 
d'efe(.fi:(lapts  pled  nolo  contendere  and  were  fined  $25’ and 
costs. 

5181.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal. 

An  article  labeled  “Guaranteed  Analysis.  *  *  *  Protein 


38.55  to  41%  *  *  *  Crude  Fibre,  8  to  12%, ”  but  containing 
only  35.50%  protein  and  as  much  as  15.94%  crude  fibre 
was  held  to  be  misbranded.  On  December  14,  1916,  the 
defendants  pled  nolo  contendere  and  were  fined  $10. 

5ifc2.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal. 

An  article  labeled  as  containing  not  less  than  8%  am¬ 
monia,  6.5%  nitrogen,  41  to  45%  protein,  8%  crude  fat 
and  a  ma.ximum  of  9%  crude  fibre,  but  containing  less  than 
these  amounts  of  ammonia,  nitrogen,  protein  and  crude 
fat,  and  more  than  9%  crude  fibre,  was  held  to  be  mis¬ 
branded.  On  January  30,  1917,  the  defendants  pled  guilty 
and  were  fined  $150. 

5183.  Adulteration  of  butter. 


Partially  decomposed  butter  was  held  to  be  adulterated. 
On  July  18,  1916,  it  was  ordered  delivered  to  claimants 
upon  payment  of  costs  and  execution  of  a  $2,000  bond. 

5184.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  mustard  seed. 
Same  as  Judgment  5165.  No  claimant  appearing,  article 

was  ordered  destroyed. 

5185.  Adulteration  of  pork  and  beans. 

Mouldy  pork  and  beans  was  held  to  be  adulterated.  On 
August  22,  1916,  it  was  ordered  released  to  claimants  on 
payment  of  costs  and  execution  of  a  $400  bond. 

5186.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  wool  fat. 

Same  as  Judgment  5172. 

5187.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  alleged  purified 
wool  fat. 


Same  as  Judgment  5172. 

5188.  Misbranding  of  “Dr.  Harter’s  Lung  Balm.” 

An  article  consisting  of  61.2%  non-volatile  residue  at 
100°  C.,  60.24%  sucrose,  3.65%  alcohol,  with  chloroform 
present  and  antimony,  tartrates,  cinnamic  acid  and  plant 
extractive  material  indicated,  was  held  to  be  misbranded 
because  of  its  fraudulent  claims  as  a  remedy  for  lung  dis¬ 
orders  and  affections,  influenza,  consumption,  chronic 
cough,  lung  fever,  pneumonia,  hoarseness,  difficult  breath¬ 
ing,  pleurisy  and  pain  or  soreness  in  the  chest,  and  effec¬ 
tive  for  relieving  congestion  of  the  lungs,  regulating  the 
circulation,  and  removing  all  irritation.  On  September  25, 
1916,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $200. 

5189.  Adulteration  of  macaroni. 

Partially  decomposed  macaroni  was  held  to  be  adulter¬ 
ated.  On  October  19,  1916,  no  claimant  having  appeared, 
it  was  ordered  destroyed. 

5190.  Adulteration  of  canned  beans. 

Filthy,  putrid  and  decomposed  canned  beans  were  held 
to  be  adulterated.  On  September  12,  1916,  no  claimant 
liaving  appeared,  they  were  ordered  destroyed. 

5191.  Adulteration  of  pork  and  beans. 

Filthy,  decomposed  and  putrid  pork  and  beans  colored 
with  annatto  was  held  to  be  adulterated.  On  December  4. 
1916,  it  was  ordered  delivered  to  claimants  on  payment  of 
co«ts  and  execution  of  a  $1,000  bond. 

51f'2.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  beans. 

Decomposed  beans  with  no  statement  of  the  amount  of 
the  con^^ents  on  the  packages  were  held  to  be  adulterated 
and  misbranded.  On  October  20,  1916,  no  claimant  having 
appeared,  it  was  ordered  destroyed. 

5193.  Adulteration  of  tomato  pulp. 

Partially  decomposed  tomato  pulp  was  held  to  be  adul¬ 
terated.  On  September  28.  1916,  the  defendants  pled  guilty 
a»^d  were  fined  $40. 


5194.  Misbranding  of  “Stuart’s  Calcium  Wafer  Com¬ 
pound 

Same  as  Judgment  5163. 

5195.  Adulteration  of  pork  and  beans. 

Decomposed  pork  and  bpns  was  held  to  be  adulterated. 

claimant  hvaing  appeared,  it  was 

ornered  destroyed. 

5196  Adulteration  of  canned  pork  and  beans. 

Filthy  and  decomposed  pork  and  beans  was  held  to  be 
adnlteraled.  On  July  14,  1916,  no  claimant  having  apr 
neared,  Jt  was  ordered  destroyed. 

5197.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  vinegar. 

An  imitation  apple  cider  vinegar  to  which  dilute  acetic 
and  or  dwtilled  vinegar  had  been  added,  labeled  “Pure 
A-wJe^^  Cider  Vinegar  Reduced  to  Acetic  Strength  40 
G--'m.  representing  that  it  was  pure  apple  cider  vinegar 
rediired  in  strength,  was  held  to  be  adulterated  and  mis¬ 
branded.  On  December  8,  1916.  no  claimat^.  .havipg  ap¬ 
peared,  It  was  ordered  destroyed.  'lekiSEiSlfc 

51f'8.  'Adulteration  of  sweet  potatoes. 

Pnrtiallv  decomposed  sweet  potatoes  were  held  to  be 
ad-ltrrated.  On  .August  14.  1916.  no  claimant  having  ap¬ 
peared,  they  were  ordered  destroyed. 
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Tlie  New  Food  Product 


Hebe  has  its  own  place  as  an  economical,  satisfactory,  healthful  feature  of  the 
food  supply  of  your  home.  Combining  the  healthful  properties  of  evaporated 
skimmed  milk  with  the  ^  nutritious  fat  of  the  cocoanut,  it  is  ideal  for  cooking  as 
well  as  for  use  over  cereals,  with  coffee,  etc.  It  has  the  approval  of  domestic  science 
experts  and  is  used  by  thousands  of  housewives. 

Hebe  has  been  tested  and  recommended  as  follows: — 


Hebe  gives  coflFee  a  tempt* 
golden-brown  color 
and  enhances  its  flavor. 
Hebe  helps  to  make  deli¬ 
cious  cocoa  and  chocolate. 


ooking 

Dilute  Hebe  with  pure  wa¬ 
ter  to  the  richness  desired. 
Use  it  in  all  recipes  for 
soups,  oyster  stews,  gra¬ 
vies,  sauces,  creaming 
vegetables  and  fish,  mak¬ 
ing  custard,  cookies,  pud¬ 
dings,  desserts,  etc. 


Pour  Hebe  diluted,  or  un¬ 
diluted  if  preferred,  over 
corn  flakes,  wheat  flakes, 
puflied  grains,  porridge, 
oatmeal,  etc.  Cereals 
cooked  with  Hebe  are 
most  appetizing. 


You  may  live  in  a  section  where  Hebe  cannot  be  obtained.  As  production  increases,  the 
needs  of  your  section  will  be  supplied  through  your  local  retail  grocer. 


THE  HEBE  COMPANY,  CHICAGO  AND  SEATTLE,  U.  S.  A. 


Guaranteed  to  be  pure  and  wholesome 

_ _ _ _ _ _ - _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ ^ ^ _ _ 
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5199.  Adulteration  of  beef  ribs. 

Putrid  beef  ribs  were  held  to  be  adulterated.  On  July 
31,  1916,  no  claimant  having  appeared,  they  were  ordered 
destroyed. 

5200.  Adulteration  of  spring  lamb. 

Putrid  spring  lamb  was  held  to  be  adulterated.  On  July 
31,  1916,  no  claimant  having  appeared,  it  was  ordered 
destroyed. 

5201.  Adulteration  of  pork  and  beans. 

Same  as  Judgment  5185. 

5202.  Adulteration  of  apples. 

Partially  decomposed  apples  were  held  to  be  adulterated. 
On  August  10,  1916,  no  claimant  having  appeared,  they 
were  ordered  destroyed. 

5203.  Adulteration  of  potatoes. 

Potatoes  tunneled  and  infested  with  larvae  of  tuber  moth 
and  containing  live  larvae,  pupae,  dead  worms,  live  worms, 
and  their  excreta,  were  held  to  be  adulterated.  On  July 
20,  1916.  the  unht  portion  was  ordered  destroyed,  the  fit 
to  be  delivered  to  claimants  on  payment  of  costs  and  exe¬ 
cution  of  a  bond. 

5204.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  olive  oil. 

Filthy,  putrid  and  decomposed  olive  oil  was  held  to  be 
adulterated.  Misbranding  was  held  because  of  the  false 
labeling  “*  *  *  Guaranteed  Strictly  Pure.”  On  November 
10,  1916,  it  was  ordered  delivered  to  claimants  on  payment 
of’  costs  and  execution  of  a  bond,  conditioned  that  it  be 
used  for  mechanical  purposes  onl5^ 

5205.  Adulteration  of  coffee. 

Coffee  to  which  chaff  had  been  added  was  held  to  be 
adulterated.  On  January  2,  1917,  no  claimant  having  ap¬ 
peared,  it  was  ordered  destroyed. 

5206.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  “Pastillo  Agua 
Mineral  Natural.” 

A  partially  filthy  and  decomposed  article  was  held  to 
be  adulterated.  Misbranding  was  held  because  of  the 
fraudulent  nature  of:  its  claims  as  a  preventive  of  gastro¬ 
intestinal  diseases,  typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  enteritis,  etc., 
as  a  remedy  for  anemia,  uric  acid  diathesis,  dyspepsia,  and 
diseases  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  as  efficacious  in 
affections  of  the  stomach,  kidneys  and  bladder,  arthritis 
and  anemia;  the  labeling  “Saturated  with  carbon  dioxide 
gas”  when  the  article  was  artificially  saturated;  the  label¬ 
ing  “The  best  talde  water”  and  “Collected  free  from  dis¬ 
ease  germs”;  and  because  the  package  failed  to  bear  a 
statement  of  the  quantity  of  its  contents.  On  January  23, 
1917,  no  claimant  having  appeared,  it  was  ordered  de¬ 
stroyed. 

5207.  Adulteration  of  pork  and  beans. 

Filthy  and  decomposed  pork  and  beans  was  held  to  be 
adulterated.  On  July  31,  1916,  no  claimant  having  ap¬ 
peared,  it  was  ordered  destroyed. 

5208.  Misbranding  of  candy. 

Misbranding  was  held  because  the  quantity  of  the  con¬ 
tents  was  not  plainly  marked  on  the  outside  of  the  pack¬ 
ages.  On  October  2,  1916,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  and 
were  fined  $100. 

5209.  Adulteration  of  oysters. 

See  Judgment  5157.  Plea  of  nolo  contendere.  Fine  $20. 

5210.  Adulteration  of  oykters. 

Same  as  Judgment  5157.  Fine  $20. 

5211.  Adulteration  of  oysters. 

Same  as  Judgment  5157.  Fine  $10  and  costs. 

5212.  Misbranding  of  “Dr.  O.  Phelps  Brovm’s  Herbal 

Ointment.”  _ 

An  article  consisting  of  98.55%'  petrolatum  and  1.45% 

salicylic  acid  was  held  to  be  misbranded  because  of  its 
fraudulent  claims  as  a  cure  for  lame  or  weak  back,  neu¬ 
ralgia,  sprains,  sore  eyes,  sore  throat,  sore  lungs,  quinsy, 
croup,  all  diseases  of  the  skin,  scrofulous  complaints,  and 
piles.  On  December  7,  1916,  the  defendants  pled  guilty 
and  were  fined  $50. 

5213.  Misbranding  of  “Dr.  O.  Phelps  Brown’s  Herbal 
Ointment.” 

An  article  consisting  of  petrolatum  and  0.77%  salicylic 
acid  was  held  to  be  misbranded  because  of  its  fraudulent 
claims  as  a  remedy  for  pulmonary  complaints,  severe  pains 
in  the  stomach,  spinal  diseases,  affections  of  the  heart  and 
liver,  neuralgia,  glandular  swellings,  sore  throat,  sharp 
pains  in  the  chest,  croup,  pleurisy,  quinsy,  earache,  ear 
ulcers,  sprains,  tumors,  mumps,  white  swellings,  heart  pal¬ 
pitation,  scrofula,  piles  and  fistula.  On  December  7,  1916, 
the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $50. 

5214.  Misbranding  of  “Taylor’s  Horehound  Balsam.” 

An  article  consisting  of  14.5%  alcohol,  48.1%  solids. 
46.7%  sugar  as  sucrose,  2.6  minims  chloroform,  0.004% 


total  alkaloids,  0.02%  chloroform  extract  indicating  tolu, 
0.06%  methyl  salicylate,  with  horehound  and  camphor  pres¬ 
ent  and  a  trace  of  ipecac,  was  held  to  be  misbranded  be¬ 
cause  of  its  fraudulent  claims  as  a  remedy  for  influenza, 
hoarseness  and  incipient  consumption,  as  a  relief  for  con¬ 
sumptive  patients  in  advanced  stages  of  consumption,  and 
as  a  remedy  for  all  pulmonary  diseases.  On  October  9, 
1916.  the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  sentence  was  sus¬ 
pended. 

5215.  Adulteration  of  tomato  pulp. 

Filthy,  decomposed  and  putrid  tomato  pulp  was  held  to 
be  adulterated.  On  August  14,  1916,  no  claimant  having 
appeared,  it  was  ordered  destroyed. 

5216.  Adulteration  of  tomato  pulp. 

Same  as  Judgment  5215. 

5217.  Adulteration  of  canned  apples. 

Filthy,  decomposed  and  putrid  canned  apples  in  cans,  a 
large  percentage  of  which  were  swells  and  leakers,  were 
held  to  be  adulterated.  On  October  4,  1916,  no  claimant 
having  appeared,  they  were  ordered  destroyed. 

5218.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  acid  acetylsalicy- 
late  and  acetylsalicylic  acid  tablets. 

An  imitation  product  of  domestic  origin  containing  no 
acid  acetylsalicylate,  containing  acetanilid  with  no  state¬ 
ment  on  the  label  of  the  amount  of  acetanilid,  labeled 
“Acid  Acetylo-Salicylate”  and  other  words  in  a  foreign 
language,  was  held  to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded.  The 
tablets  containing  no  acetyl  acid  salicylic,  although  labeled 
as  such,  and  containing  acetanilid  with  no  statement  on 
the  label  of  the  amount  of  acetanilid,  were  held  to  be 
adulterated  and  misbranded.  On  February  1,  1917,  the 
defendants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $75. 

5219.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  cocoa. 

Cocoa  to  which  ground  cocoa  shells  had  been  added, 
labeled  “Jersey  Pride  Brand  Cocoa,”  was  held  to  be  adul¬ 
terated  and  misbranded.  On  August  8,  1916,  it  was  ordered 
delivered  to  claimants  on  payment  of  costs  and  execution 
of  a  $200  bond. 

5220.  Adulteration  of  oats. 

Oats  to  which  water  had  been  added  was  held  to  be 
adulterated.  On  December  4,  1916,  the  defendants  pled 
guilty  and  were  fined  $200  and  costs. 

5221.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  sweet  cider. 

Cider  to  which  water  and  sugar  had  been  added,  labeled 

“Sweet  Cider,”  was  held  to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded. 
On  October  11,  1916,  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  given  and  a 
fine  of  $40  and  costs  was  imposed. 

5222.  Misbranding  of  evaporated  apples. 

Apples  in  packages,  the  quantity  of  the  contents  not 
being  plainly  marked  on  the  outside  of  the  packages,  were 
held  to  be  misbranded.  On  November  6,  1916,  the  defend¬ 
ants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $50  and  costs. 

5223.  Adulteration  of  eggs. 

Filthy,  decomposed  and  putrid  eggs  were  held  to  be 
adulterated.  On  August  25,  1916,  claimants  having  admit¬ 
ted  the  allegations,  the  eggs  were  ordered  recandled  under 
proper  supervision  and  the  bad  eggs  destroyed,  the  good 
eggs  to  be  delivered  to  claimants  on  payment  of  costs  and 
execution  of  a  $1,000  bond. 

5224.  Misbranding  of  “Breeden’s  Rheumatic  Cure.” 

A  hydroalcoholic  solution  of  potassium  iodid  with  guaiac 
and  probably  extract  of  colchicum  seed  and  colocynth  was 
held  to  be  misbranded  because  of  its  fraudulent  claim  as  a 
cure  for  rheumatism.  On  December  4,  1916,  the  defend¬ 
ants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $25  and  costs. 

5225.  Misbranding  of  macaroni. 

Macaroni  of  domestic  origin  labeled  “Pure  Neapolitan 
Macaroni  *  *  *  Gragnano  Style,”  not  corrected  by  the 
statement  in  inconspicuous  type,  “Manufactured  by  the 
Ohio  Egg  Noodle  and  Macaroni  Company,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,”  was  held  to  be  misbranded.  On  January  31,  1917, 
the  defendants  pled  nolo  contendere  and  were  fined  $10 
and  costs. 

5226.  Adulteration  of  oysters. 

Same  as  Judgment  5157. 

5227.  Adulteration  of  oysters. 

Same  as  Judgment  5157. 

5228.  Adulteration  of  oysters. 

Same  as  Judgment  5157. 

5229.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  cider. 

Cider  to  which  water  had  been  added,  labeled  “Pure 
Sweet  Apple  Cider,”  was  held  to  be  adulterated  and  mis¬ 
branded.  On  September  20,  1916,  no  claimant  having  ap¬ 
peared,  it  was  ordered  destroyed. 

5230.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  bran. 

A  mixture  of  wheat  bran,  wheat  middlings  and  ground 
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OUR  BOYS  IN  KHAKI 

are  being  supplied  with 

DRYVENTOR  DEHYDRATED 

FOOD  PRODUCTS 

Because  our  Government  knows  the  remarkable  accom¬ 
plishments  of  dehydration  by  the  Dryventor  System.  A 
product  equal  or  superior  to  the  fresh  fruit  or  vegetable, 
from  which  it  is  made,  rendered  imperishable  by  the  removal 
of  its  free  water  content,  reduced,  in  bulk  from  40  to  60%, 
and  in  weight  from  60  to  90%. 

The  Dryventor  preserves  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables  in¬ 
definitely,  secures  the  grower,  the  merchant  and  the  con¬ 
sumer,  against  loss  by  decay,  and  reduces  the  costs  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  marketing. 

The  Dryventor  is  the  only  automatic  system  of  dehydration 
— developed  during  ten  years  of  constant  experimentation  in 
plants  built  for  actual  commercial  production. 

A  two  compartment  Dryventor,  with  its  complement  of  con¬ 
veying  and  preparation  machinery,  is  in  daily  operation  at 
our  Food  Laboratory  in  Chicago. 

We  are  designing  and  building  complete 

DRYVENTOR  PLANTS 

In  the  shortest  time  consistent  with  thoroughness 


BULLETIN  UPON  REQUEST 

DRYING  SYSTEMS,  Inc. 

322  N.  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago,  Ill. 
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screenings,  Inlieled  "'A'lill  Run  Bran,  was  held  to  be  adul¬ 
terated  and  misbranded.  On  December  14,  1916,  the  de¬ 
fendants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $25  and  costs. 

5231.  Adulteration  of  oysters. 

Same  as  Judgment  5157.  Plea  of  nolo  contendere, 

fine  $75. 

5232.  Adulteration  of  spring  vyater. 

Filthy,  decomposed  and  putrid  spring  water  was  held  to 
be  adulterated.  On  February  8,  1917,  the  contents  of  the 
bottles  were  ordered  destroyed,  the  bottles  to  be  retunied 
to  claimants  on  payment  of  costs  and  execution  of  a  $500 
bond,  conditioned  that  the  bottles  be  used  only  for  goods 
that  were  not  illegal. 

5233.  Adulteration  of  eggs. 

Filthy,  decomposed  and  putrid  eggs  were  held  to  he 
adulterated  On  August  2,  1916,  they  were  ordered  deliv¬ 
ered  to  claimants  on  payment  of  costs  and  execution  of 
a  $200  bond,  conditioned  that  they  be  sorted  out  undm- 
supervision  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  unfit 
portion  to  be  destroyed  and  the  fit  disposed  of  according 
to  law. 

5234.  Misbranding  of  “Sulphur  Bitters.”  , 

An  article  consisting  of  21.4%  alcohol,  with  wild  cherry 
indicated,  and  emodin,  aloes,  and  sulphur  in  suspension, 
indicated,  was  held  to  be  misbranded  because  of  its  fraud¬ 
ulent  claims  as  a  remedy  for  dyspepsia,  piles,  dysentery, 
pains  in  the  head,  tapeworms,  gout,  scrofula  and  scrofu¬ 
lous  humors,  hay  fever,  rheumatism,  neuralgia,  malarial 
fever,  cancer,  diseases  of  the  liver,  skin  diseases,  pains  in 
the  back,  side  and  shoulders,  erysipelas,  venereal  diseases, 
headaches,  hemorrhoids,  chronic  rheumatism  and  catarrh, 
as  a  prevenlive  of  consumption,  and  effective  to  produce 
beneficial  effects  in  all  infirmities  peculiar  to  women,  for 
the  young  or  old.  married  or  single,  as  a  remedy  for 
leucorrhea,  painful  menstruation,  falling  of  the  uterus,  ster¬ 
ility,  suppression,  urinary  troubles  and  all  ulcerations  of 
the  uterus  and  vagina,  indigestion,  dropsy,  pustules  and  dis¬ 
eases  of  the  kidneys,  as  a  treatment  and  remedy  for  psoria¬ 
sis,  herpes,  erysipelas,  tinea,  carbuncles,  pemphigus  rupia, 
diabetes,  ulceration  of  the  eyes,  scurvy  and  syphilis.  On 
November  20,  1916,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were 
fined  $25. 

5235.  Misbranding  of  candy. 

Candy  in  package  form,  the  quantity  of  the  contents  not 
being  plainly  marked  on  the  outside  of  the  packages,  was 
held  to  be  I'nisbranded.  On  May  14,  _1917,  ihe  defendants 
pled  nolo  contendere  and  were  fined  $50. 

5236.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  vinegar. 

Vinegar  to  which  dilute  acetic  acid  or  distilled  vinegar, 

water  and  mineral  matter  had  been  added  was  held  to  be 
adulterated  and  misbranded.  On  February  8,  1917,  it  was 
ordered  released  to  claimants  on  payment  of  costs  and 
execution  of  a  $300  bond. 

5237.  Adulteration  of  oysters. 

Same  as  Judgment  5157. 

5238.  Adulteration  of  oysters. 

Same  as  Judgment  5157. 

5239.  Adulteration  of  eggs. 

Same  as  Judgment  5233. 

5240.  Misbranding  of  “Dr.  DeWitt’s  Eclectic  Cure”  and 
“Dr.  DeWitt’s  Liver,  Blood  and  Kidney  Remedy.” 

The  “Cure,”  consisting  of  alcohol,  water,  ether,  oil  of 
sassafras,  capsicum,  and  opium  alkaloids,  with  lobelia  indi¬ 
cated,  was  held  to  be  misbranded  because  of  its  fraudulent 
claims  as  a  remedy  and  cure  for  cholera,  diarrhea,  indiges¬ 
tion,  neuralgia,  headache,  sore  throat,  rheumatism,  cholera 
morbus,  and  sprains,  and  as  effective  for  the  relief  of  diph¬ 
theria,  and  as  a  remedy  for  cholera  infantum.  The  “Rem¬ 
edy,”  consisting  of  a  h.ydroalcoholic  extract  of  buchu  and 
rhul)arb,  with  the  iodids,  nitrates,  chlorids  and  sulphates 
of  magnesium,  calcium,  sodium  and  potassium,  was  held 
to  be  misbranded  because  of  its  fraudulent  claims  as 
effective  for  the  relief  of  Bright’s  disease,  diabetes,  reten¬ 
tion  of  the  urine,  malaria,  all  diseases  arising  from  derange¬ 
ment  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  and  scrofula,  for  the  relief 
of  pains  in  the  back  of  the  head,  abdomen,  and  back,  and 
sick  headache,  and  as  a  remedy  for  female  weakness.  On 
October  10,  1916,  the  defendants  pled  nolo  contendere  and 
were  fined  $40  and  costs. 

5241.  Adulteration  of  eggs. 

Filthy,  putrid  and  decomposed  eggs  were  held  to  be 
adulterated.  On  September  23,  1916,  the  fit  portion  was 
ordered  released  to  claimants  on  execution  of  a  bond,  the 
remainder  to  be  destroyed. 

52^2.  Adulteration  of  eggs. 

Same  as  Judgment  5233. 
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5243.  Adulteration  of  eggs. 

Same  as  Judgment  5241;  no  bond  required. 

5244.  Adulteration  of  olives. 

Filthy  decomposed  and  putrid  olives  were  held  to  be 

adulterated.  On  December  19,  1916,  the  defendants  pled 
guiltv  and  were  fined  $5.  ,,  -  . 

52J5.'  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  lemon  pie  tilling. 

.4n  article  consisting  of  cornstarch  flavored  with  citral 
and  tartaric  acid  and  colored  withicoal-tar  dyes,  labeled 
*  *  Boyd’s  Original  and  Genuine  Lemon  Pie  Filling, 
was  hehl  to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded.  On  January 
2,  1917,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $5. 

5246.  Adulteration  of  horse  beans. 

Filthy,  putrid  and  decomposed  horse  beans  were  held 
to  be  adulterated.  On  January  5,  1917,  a  jury  gave  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  guilty  and  a  fine  of  $150  was  imposed. 

5247.  Misbranding  of  “Alkavis.” 

.V  solution  containing  potassium  nitrate,  sodium  ben¬ 
zoate,  glycerin  and  vegetable  extractives,  was  held  to  be 
misbranded  liecause  of  its  fraudulent  claims  as  a  remedy 
for  diseases  of  the  kidneys,  liver  and  urinary  organs,  and 
blood  impurities  due  to  defective  action  of  the  kidneys. 
On  January  2,  1917,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were 
fined  $50. 

5248.  Adulteration  of  fava  beans. 

Fava  beans  infested  with  weevils  and  wormy  were  held 
to  be  adulterated.  On  September  30,  1916,  claimants  hav¬ 
ing  admitted  the  allegations,  the  product  was  ordered  re¬ 
leased  to  them  on  payment  of  costs  and  execution  of  a 
$1,700  bond. 

5249.  Adulteration  of  cocoa. 

Cocoa  to  which  14%  shells  had  been  added  was  held  to 
be  adulterated.  On  September  5,  1916,  no  claimant  having 
appeared,  it  was  ordered  destroyed. 

5250.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  “Pastillo  Natural 
Mineral  Water.” 

A  filthy,  decomposed  and  putrid  article  was  held  to  be 
adulterated.  Misbranding  was  held  because  the  quantity 
of  the  contents  was  not  plainly  marked  on  the  outside  of 
the  package,  because  the  article  was  labeled  “Natural  Min¬ 
eral  Water  *  *  *  Saturated  with  carbonic  acid  gas.  and 
collected  aseptically  *  *  although  it  was  an  artificially 
carbonated  mineral  spring  water,  and  because  of  the  fraud¬ 
ulent  nature  of  its  claims  as  a  preventive  of  gastrointes¬ 
tinal  diseases,  typhoid  fever,  dysentery,  and  enteritis,  as  a 
remedy  for  anemia,  dyspepsia,  diseases  of  the  kidneys  and 
bladder,  stomach  affections,  arthritism,  and  kidney  and 
bladder  affections.  On  December  18,  1916,  the  defendants 
pled  nolo  contendere  and  were  fined  $50  and  costs. 

5251.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal  and  cake  and  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  or  cake. 

An  article  containing  less  protein  and  more  crude  fibre 
than  stated  in  the  guaranteed  analysis  was  held  to  be  mis¬ 
branded.  On  January  2,  1917,  the  defendants  pled  guilty 
and  were  fined  $95  and  costs. 

5252.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  oats. 

Oats  to  which  vrater,  barley,  or  bleached  oats  had  been 
added,  labeled  as  “*  *  *  White  Oats  *  *  was  held  to 
be  adulterated  and  misbranded.  On  February  20,  1917, 
the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $280. 

5253.  Adulteration  of  eggs. 

Filthy,  decomposed  and  putrid  eggs  were  held  to  be 
adulterated.  On  October  24,  .1916,  they  were  ordered 
candled  under  the  supervision  of  an  inspector  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  the  unfit  portion  to  be  destroyed, 
and  the  fit  to  be  delivered  to  claimants  on  payment  of 
costs  and  execution  of  a  $500  bond. 

5254.  Adulteration  of  oysters. 

Same  as  Judgment  5157.  Plea  of  nolo  contendere; 
fine  $20. 

5255.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  apple  cider. 

Apple  cider  diluted  with  water,  sugar  and  tartaric  acid, 
labeled  “Apple  Cider.  Fortified  with  Sugar,  Tartaric  Acid 
added,”  and  labeled  “Non-intoxicating,”  although  it  con¬ 
tained  4.64%  alcohol  by  volume,  was  held  to  be  adulterated 
and  misbranded.  On  December  11,  1916,  the  defendants 
pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $20. 

5256.  Adulteration  of  oysters. 

Same  as  Judgment  5157.  Plea  of  nolo  contendere; 
fine  $30. 

5257.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  pepper. 

A  mixture  of  pepper  and  peoper  shells  labeled  as  pure 
pepper  was  held  to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded.  On 
March  5,  1917,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined 
$600. 
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are  seen  by  those  who  manufacture 
food  and  those  who  control  its  sale. 

The  leading  manufacturers  in  every  branch 
of  the  food  industry  read  THE  AMER¬ 
ICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL.  Not  infinite 

in  number,  to  be  sure  — there  never  can  be 
many  leaders — but  great  in  influence. 

Those  whose  oflicial  duty  it  is  to  enforce 
the  many  food  laws  of  the  Nation  read  THE 
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again,  the  number  is  not  great,  but  the  in¬ 
fluence  is  tremendous. 

Those  who  want  the  facts  about  the  food 
industry — doctors,  dietitians,  teachers,  lecturers, 
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NAL.  This  is  the  element  which  has  per¬ 
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5258.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal. 

An  article  labeled  "Analysis  Protein  41  to  43%,  but 
containing  38.87%  protein,  was  held  to  be  misbranded.  On 
November  14,  1916,  the  defendants  pled  nolo  contendere 
and  were  fined  $50  and  costs. 

5259.  Misbranding  of  “Canary  Brand  Cotton  Seed  Meal. 

.■\n  article  labeled  *  *  41  to  45%  protein.  Guaranteed 
.\nalysis  *  *  *  Protein,  41%  Fibre,  maximum  10%.  TJiese 
are  the  minimum,  guarantees  frequently  run  higher,  but 
containing  37.5%  protein  and  11.5%  fibre,  was  held  to  be 
misbranded.  On  April  3,  1917,  the  defendants  pled  guilty 
and  were  fined  $100. 

5260.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  “Elixir  of  Phos¬ 
phate  of  Iron,  Quinine  and  Strychnine.” 

An  article,  the  strength  and  purity  of  which  fell  below 
the  professed  standard  under  which  it  was  sold,  was  held 
to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded.  On  September  30,  1916, 
the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $100. 

5261.  Adulteration  of  oysters. 

Same  as  Judgment  5157.  Fine  $25. 

5262.  Misbranding  of  “Nutritia  Dairy  Feed.” 

An  article  labeled  as  containing  not  less  than  24%  pro¬ 
tein,  9%  fat,  and  not  more  than  9%  fibre,  but  containing 
20%  protein,  5.1%  fat  and  10.45%  fibre,  was  held  to  be 
misbranded.  On  December  12,  1916,  the  defendants  pled 
nolo  contendere  and  were  fined  $25  and  costs. 

5263.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  vinegar. 

\  inegar  labeled  “Apple  Cider  Vinegar,”  but  containing 
added  distilled  vinegar,  dilute  acetic  acid  and  mineral  mat¬ 
ter.  was  held  to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  21,  1916,  no  claimant  having  appeared,  it  was 
ordered  relabeled  correctly  and  sold. 

5264.  Adulteration  of  eggs. 

Filthy,  decomposed  and  putrid  eggs  were  held  to  be 
adulterated.  On  September  1,  1916,  no  claimant  having 
appeared,  they  were  ordered  destroyed. 

5265.  Adulteration  of  eggs. 

Same  as  Judgment  5264. 

5266.  Misbranding  of  “Hamer’s  Remedy  Compound.” 

.\n  article  consisting  of  alcohol,  volatile  oils,  principally 
turpentine,  dark  mineral  oil,  together  with  mercuric  acho- 
lid  and  iodin  compound,  was  held  to  be  misbranded  be¬ 
cause  of  its  fraudulent  claims  as  a  guaranteed  cure,  when 
used  according  to  directions,  for  spavin,  sweeney,  ring¬ 
bone.  distemper,  thoroughpin.  side  bone,  splints,  swellings 
of  all  kinds,  lump  jaw.  fistula  and  poll  evil,  and  effective 
for  removing  lumps  of  all  kinds  on  either  horses  or  cattle 
when  used  according  to  directions.  On  April  18.  1917,  a 
jury  gave  a  verdict  of  guilty  and  a  fine  of  $150  and  costs 
was  imposed. 

5267.  Adulteration  of  eggs. 

Filthy,  decomposed  and  putrid  eggs  were  held  to  be 
adulterated.  On  September  23,  1916.  claimants  having  ad¬ 
mitted  the  allegations,  the  fit  portion  of  the  eggs  was 
ordered  released  to  claimants  on  execution  of  a  bond, 
the  unfit  portion  to  be  destroyed. 

5268.  Adulteration  of  shell  eggs. 

Substantially  the  same  as  5267. 

5269.  Misbranding  of  “Payne’s  Sylax.” 

.■\n  article  consisting  essentially  of  emodin,  plant  ex¬ 
tractive  matter,  magnesium  sulphate,  sugar,  alcohol  and 
water,  with  a  white  powder  at  the  bottom  of  the  bottle, 
consisting  principally  of  calcium  sulphate,  was  held  to  be 
misbranded  because  of  its  fraudulent  claims  as  a  remedy 
for  diseases  of  the  mucous  membranes,  catarrhal  affec¬ 
tions,  indigestion,  dyspepsia,  catarrh  and  diseases  of  the 
blood,  stomach,  liver  and  kidneys,  rheumatism,  neuralgia, 
scrofula,  skin  eruptions,  pimples  and  clironic  sores,  female 
troubles,  prolapsus  uteri  or  falling  of  the  womb  and  leu- 
corrhea.  On  February  24,  1917,  the  defendant  pled  guilty 
and  was  fined  $25  and  costs. 

5270.  Misbranding  of  “Great  Magic  Condition  Powders.” 

An  article  consisting  essentially  of  potassium  nitrate, 
calcium  carbonate,  sulphur,  rosin,  fenugreek,  ginger,  cap¬ 
sicum,  charcoal  and  gentian,  was  held  to  be  misbranded 
because  of  its  fraudulent  claims  as  effective  for  reducing 
fevers  associated  with  shipping  colds,  as  a  remedy  for 
blood  poison,  distemper,  pinkeye,  coughs,  colds,  sore 
throat,  bronchitis,  epizootic,  influenza,  itching,  rheumatism, 
founder,  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  bladder  and  bowels, 
and  congested  lungs  as  a  relief  for  colic,  and  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  azoturia.  On  January  31,  1917,  the  defendant 
pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $25. 

5271.  Misbranding  of  “Dr.  Bell’s  Pine  Tar  Honey.” 

A  hydroalcohoHc  solution  containing  ammonia,  glycerin, 
pine  tar.  sassafras,  capsicum,  reducing  sugars,  an  emodin 


bearing  drug,  and-  alkaloids,  was  held  to  be  misbranded 
because  of  its  fraudulent  claims  as  a  cure  for  croup, 
whooping  cough,  all  soreness  of  the  throat,  chest  ^pd 
lungs,  and  incipient  consumption;  effective  for  the  relief 
of  all’  coughs  and  allaying  inflammation  of  the  throat, 
chest,  lungs,  and  bronchial  tubes;  *  *  *  effective  * 
for  destroying  microbes  and  contagious  diseases,  restoring 
the  lungs,  strengthening  the  respiratory  organs  and  giving 
vigor  and  vitality  to  the  whole  system;  a  cure 
and  preventive  of  catarrh  and  pneumonia;  *  *  j* 

specific  for  asthma  and  bronchitis,  and  a  remedy  for  diph¬ 
theria,  and  for  the  further  reason  that  the  quantity  or 
proportion  of  alcohol  was  not  stated.  On  March  13,  1917, 
the  defendant  pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $100. 

5272.  Adulteration  of  shell  eggs. 

Substantially  the  same  as  5267. 

5273.  Adulteration  of  shell  eggs. 

Substantially  the  same  as  5267. 

5274.  Adulteration  of  shell  eggs. 

Substantially  the  same  as  5267. 

5275.  Adulteration  of  shell  eggs. 

Substantially  the  same  as  5267. 

5276.  Adulteration  of  evaporated  milk. 

Decomposed  evaporated  milk  was  held  to  be  adulterated. 
On  October  24,  1916,  claimants  having  admitted  allega¬ 
tions,  the  part  of  the  shipment  that  was  fit  for  food  was 
ordered  released  to  them  on  payment  of  costs  and  the 
execution  of  a  proper  bond. 

5277.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  pepper. 

A  mixture  of  pepper,  sand  and  added  pepper  shells, 
labeled  “Pepper  *  *  *  Highest  Grade,”  was  held  to  be 
adulterated  and  misbranded.  On  December  1,  1916,  the 
defendant  pled  guilty  and  was  fined  S20. 

5278.  Adulteration  of  tomatoes. 

Canned  tomatoes,  decomposed,  were  held  to  be  adul¬ 
terated.  On  November  16,  1916,  no  claimant  having  ap¬ 
peared.  they  were  ordered  destroyed. 

5279.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal  or  cake. 
Misbranding  was  alleged  because  the  guaranteed  analy¬ 
sis  of  “8%  ammonia  and  41%  protein”  was  not  substan¬ 
tiated  by  laboratory  analysis,  which  showed  6.64%  ammo¬ 
nia  and  34.1%  protein.  On  January  30,  1917,  the  defendant 
pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $S0. 

5280.  Misbranding  of  “Lung  Germine.” 

A  hydroalcoholic  solution  containing  free_  sulphuric  acid 
and  iron  sulphate,  and  no  alkaloids,  arsenic  or  halogens 
was  held  to  be  misbranded  because  of  its  fraudulent  clajms 
as  a  treatment  for  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  bronchial 
tubes.  On  December  11,  1916,  the  defendant  pled  guilty 
and  was  fined  $50. 

5281.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal  or  cake. 

Misbranding  was  alleged  because  the  guaranteed  analy¬ 
sis  of  “8%  ammonia,  41%  protein,  6^'%  nitrogen  and  10% 
(maximum)  fibre”  was  not  substantiated  by  laboratory  an¬ 
alysis,  which  showed,  in  several  samples,  7.37%,  6.58%,  and 
7.44%  ammonia;  37.9%,  33.8%  and  38.3%  protein;  6.06%, 
5.41%  and  6.12%  nitrogen;  13.1%  and  11.7%  fibre,  respec¬ 
tively.  On  April  4,  1917,  the  defendant  pled  guilty  and  was 
fined  $150  and  costs. 

5282.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal. 

Misbranding  was  alleged  because  the  guaranteed  analy¬ 
sis  of  “8%  ammonia,  41%  protein,  6)4%  nitrogen,  9% 
(maximum)  fibre”  was  not  substantiated  by  laboratory 
analysis,  which  showed  6.82%  ammonia,  35.19%  protein, 
5.63%  nitrogen,  and  13.82%  fibre.  On  January  30,  1917, 
the  defendant  pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $50. 

5283.  Adulteration  of  tumeric  root. 

Decomposed  tumeric  root  was  held  to  be  adulterated. 
On  October  19,  1916,  the  claimant  consenting,  the  product 
was  released  under  bond,  it  being  stipulated  that  it  should 
be  used  in  industrial  channels. 


English  Prosecutions  for  Food  Profiteering. 

In  the  month  of  April,  1918,  the  English  Ministry  of  Food 
instituted  more  than  7,000  prosecutions  for  food  profiteering. 
In  O.OOO  of  these  convictions  were  secured  and  the  profiteers 
fined. 


British  Retail  Price  of  Margarine. 

Consul  General  Robert  P.  Skinner,  London,  reported  early 
in  Auril  that  the  Food  Ministry  had  announced  the  retail 
price  of  margarine  at  lid  (22  cents)  per  pound  on  sale  to 
persons  purchasing  between  28  and  224  pounds  weekly  for 
consumption  and  not  for  resale.  Other  sales  by  retail.  Is 
(24  cents)  per  pound,  plus  14d  per  pound  on  delivery  made 
to  premises. 
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Application 

Crystallizing  Fat  Emulsions 

By  Alan  Porter  Lee^ 

implied  Warranty  of  Wholesome= 

ness  of  Food 


To  the  support  of  the 
nation,  our  organization 
as  well  as  our  product 
is  pledged. 


THE  FLEISCHMANN  COMPANY 

Fleischmann’s  Yeast. 


PACKING 
Coffee,  Tea, 
Cocoa, 
Spices, 
Cereals, 
Shelled  Nuts 
IN  PAPER 


A  Mark  of  Quality 
A  Sign  of  Service 


These  are  some  of  the  things  that  MUST  reach  the  consumer  with  all 
the  aroma  and  flavor  intact.  There  is  no  better  way  to  insure  this  than  to  use 

l>latnoii<l*F  Protective  Papers 

Glassine  Greaseproof  Vegetable  Parchment  Parchmoid 

You  should  choose  one  of  these — depending  on  what  you  pack  and  how 
you  pack  it.  Can  be  used  inside  or  outside  of  cartons;  made  into  bags, 
envelopes,  etc.  All  of  these  well-known  Diamond-F  Papers  are  made  of 
the  highest  grade  raw  materials.  They  are  strictly  pure  cellulose  arid  free 
from  oils,  waxes,  metals,  etc.,  and  will  not  injure  the  product  in  the  slightest. 
They  impart  no  odor  to  the  food  nor  do  they  affect  its  original  condition. 

These  papers  stand  folding  and  creasing  without  cracking.  They  can  be 
printed  in  any  colors.  They  can  be  had  in  sheets,  rolls  and  circles. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  samples  and  give  you  any  information  if  you 
will  tell  us  the  nature  of  your  product.  If  your  jobber  hasn’t  Diamond-F 
Protective  Papers  in  stock  we  can  supply  him  on  short  notice. 

Diamond  State  Fibre  Company 

Bridgeport,  Pa.  (Near  Philadelphia) 

Also  makers  of  Diamond  Fibre — “A  Remarkable  Material” 
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The  Spread 
for  Bread 


Mr.  Dealer 


are  you  selling  “Swift’s 
Premium”  Oleomargarine  ? 

The  rising  cost  of  food  has  fur¬ 
ther  increased  the  popularity  of 
“Swift’s  Premium”  Oleomargarine. 

The  housewife  has  discovered 
in  it  a  pure,  wholesome  and  nutri¬ 
tious  product  containing  all  the 
essential  food  elements  and  one  that 
does  not  decrease  the  former  stand¬ 
ard  of  living. 

“Swift’s  Premium”  will  build  up 
for  you  a  good,  steady,  profitable 
trade. 

It  will  pay  you  to  take  out  a 
license  if  you  do  not  have  one. 

The  profit  on  three  30  lb.  cases 
will  practically  pay  for  the  license. 

Ask.  our  Salesman  for  Particulars 

Swill  Company 


Important  Associations  in  the  Food  Industry 


Alimentary  Paste  Manufacturers’  Association,  Inc., 

W.  A.  Schmitt,  Secretary, 

C.  F.  Mueller  Co.. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

American  Association  of  Creamery  Butter  Manufacturers, 

Prof.  George  L.  McKay,  Secretary, 

208  So.  La  Salle  St., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

American  Association  of  Refrigeration, 

J.  F.  Nickerson,  Secretary, 

431  So.  Dearborn  St., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

American  Bottlers’  Protective  Association, 

Wm.  T.  Phillips,  Secretary, 

218  E.  37th  St., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Chain  of  Warehouses, 

New  York  City. 


American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association, 

A.  D.  Naylor,  Secretary, 

Room  604,  18  East  41st  Street, 

New  York  City. 

American  Poultry  Association, 

E.  B.  Campbell,  Secretary, 

Mansfield.  Ohio. 

American  Society  of  Refrigerating  Engineers, 

Wm.  H.  Ross,  Secretary, 

154  Nassau  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Specialty  Manufacturers’  Association, 

H.  F.  Thunhorst,  Secretary, 

100  Hudson  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Spice  Trade  Association, 

John  Clarke,  Secretary, 

124  Front  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


American  Chemical  Society, 

Charles  L.  Parsons,  Secretary, 

Box  505, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Com  Millers’  Federation, 

Douglas  Lackey,  Secretary, 

Postal  Telegraph  Bldg., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

American  Cranberry  Growers’  Association, 

H.  B.  Scammell,  Secretary, 

Toms  River,  N.  J. 

American  Fair  Trade  League  (price  maintenance). 

Edmond  A.  Whittier,  Secretary, 

Fifth  Avenue  Building, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Feed  Manufacturers’  Association, 

L.  F.  Brown,  Secretary, 

Milwaukee.  Wis. 

American  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Shippers’  Ass’n, 

R.  L.  Evans,  Secretary, 

139  N.  Clark  Street, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

American  Grocery’s  Society  (anti-chain  store), 

Lloyd  Curtiss,  Secretary. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

American  Home  Economics  Association, 

Miss  Cora  Winchell,  Secretary, 

1211  Cathedral  St., 

Baltimore,  Md. 

American  Institute  of  Weights  and  Measures  (anti-metric). 

30  Vesey  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Manufacturers’  Association  of  Products  from 

Corn, 

L.  Hohmeyer,  Secretary, 

208  So.  La  Salle  Street, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

American  Meat  Packers’  Association, 

George  L.  McCarthy,  Secretary, 

116  Nassau  Street. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Metric  Association. 

Howard  Richards,  Jr.,  Secretary, 

156  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  National  Live  Stock  Association, 

E.  W.  Tomlinson,  Secretary, 

515  Cooper  Building, 

Denver,  Colo. 


American  Warehousemen’s  Association, 

Charles  L.  Criss,  Secretary, 

Liberty  and  Second  Avenues, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Biscuit  and  Cracker  Manufacturers’  Association, 

Edward  Griswold,  Secretary, 

105  Hudson  Street, 

New  York  City. 

Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies’  Association, 

J.  A.  Hanna,  Secretary, 

Cadiz,  Ohio. 

Chain  Store  Grocers’  Association  of  New  York, 

W.  E.  Evans,  Secretary, 

97  Warren  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Council  of  Grain  Exchanges, 

J.  Ralph  Pickell,  Secretary, 

417  Postal  Telegraph  Building, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Dried  Fruit  Association  of  California, 

Henry  P.  Dimond,  Secretary, 

255  California  Street, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Flavoring  Extract  Manufacturers’  Association, 

G.  M.  Day,  Secretary, 

117  Buffalo  Street, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fraternity  of  Operative  Millers  of  America, 

Kent,  Ohio. 

Grain  Dealers’  National  Association, 

Charles  Quinn,  Secretary, 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

Insecticide  and  Disinfectant  Manufacturers’  Association, 

Frank  Hemingway,  President, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

International  Apple  Shippers’  Association, 

R.  G.  Phillips,  Secretary, 

522  Mercantile  Building, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

International  Milk  Dealers’  Association, 

Samuel  O.  Dungan,  Secretary, 

1100  East  i5th  Street, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Inter-State  Cotton  Seed  Crushers’  Association, 

Robt.  Gibson,  Secretary, 

Dallas.  Tex. 

National  Association  Apple  Cider  &  Vinegar, 

W.  H.  Armstrong,  Secretary, 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 
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Maltsters’  Bureau  of  Statistics, 

R.  A.  Wittl,  Secretary, 

10  North  Dearborn  Street, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Manufacturers’  &  Dealers’  Association  of  America  (anti- 
Prohibition). 

A.  P.  Daniels,  Business  Manager, 

36  West  Randolph  Street, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Manufacturing  Chemists’  Association, 

A.  H.  Weed,  Secretary, 

53  State  Street, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Millers’  National  Federation, 

A.  P.  Husband,  Secretary, 

911  Royal  Insurance  Bldg., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Association  of  Box  Manufacturers, 

F.  C.  Gifford,  Secretary, 

1210  Edison  Bldg., 

Chicago,  III. 

National  Association  of  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers, 

Asa  B.  Gardiner,  Jr.,  President, 

520  No.  Calvert  Street, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

National  Association  of  Master  Bakers, 

J.  M.  Bell,  Secretary, 

Royal  Insurance  Bldg., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Association  of  Retail  Druggists, 

T.  H.  Potts,  Secretary, 

122  South  Michigan  Boulevard, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers, 

Jno.  H.  Schaefer,  President, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

National  Association  of  White  Corn  Millers, 

H.  Haskell,  Secretary, 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

National  Association  of  Wholesale  Grocers, 

Alfred  H.  Beekmann,  Secretary, 

6  Harrison  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

National  Basket  &  Fruit  Package  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion, 

Howard  S.  Young,  Secretary, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

National  Canned  Foods  and  Dried  Fruit  Brokers’  Associa¬ 
tion, 

James  M.  Hobbs,  Secretary. 

326  W.  Madison  St., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Canners’  Association. 

F.  E.  Gorrell,  Secretary, 

1739  H  Street,  N.  W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Coffee  Growers’  Association, 

Jorge  Armstrong,  Secretary, 

Ponce,  Porto  Rico. 

National  Coffee  Roasters’  Association, 

George  W.  Toms,  Secretary, 

201  Tchoupitoulas  Street, 

New  Orleans,  La; 

National  Dairy  Council, 

W.  E.  Skinner,  Secretary, 

Room  405,  130  North  Wells  Street, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Dairy  Union, 

W.  T.  Creasy,  Secretary, 

Catiwissa,  Pa. 


"THERE  IS 

CLEANLINESS,  HEALTH 
INSURANCE.  ECONOMY 
AND  CONVENIENCE  IN 

Our  pet 

BRAND 

Evaporated 

Milk 

The  Standard  of  the  World 

Wins  and  Holds  Trade  on 
account  of  its  Superior  Quality 


PREPARED  BY 

Helvetia  Milk  Condensing  Co. 

HIGHLAND,  ILLINOIS 

ORIGINATORS  OF  EVAPORATED  MILK 
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Every  Loaf  of 

WARD’S 

BREAD 

is  now  made  the  Victory  Way 
and  in  faithful  compliance  with 
U.  S.  Food  Rules. 

Order  by  name 
these  wheat  saving  kinds: 

Oaten- Loaf  Tip-Top 
Dainty-Maid  Romany  Rye 
Wheatheart  Mother  Hubbard 
Capitol  Corn  Defender  Bran 

WARD  BAKING  CO. 

Bakeries  in 

New  York  Newark  Providence  Cleveland 
Brooklyn  Boston  Pittsburgh  Chicago 


ruu  NET 
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Butter^s  Duplicate 

The  duty  of  everyone  to  con¬ 
sider  true  economy  in  food  purchases 
is  more  important  than  ever  in  these  days* 

In  order  to  secure  the  most  for  your 
money^ — most  in  quality  and  most  in  food 
value — buy  your  Margarine  by  name — ask  for 
Moxley’s, 

You  donh  know  how  good  Mar¬ 
garine  is  until  you  have  tried  Moxley's. 
Be  fair  to  yourself  and  try  it  with  your  next  meal. 


iChumcOjjy  V?n\T*AVoyIj0C  Chicago 

iNCOAPORATCO 
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National  League  of  Commission  Merchants  of  the  United 

States, 

R.  S.  French,  Secretary, 
yu  VV.  Broadway, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

National  Manufacturers  of  Soda  Water  Flavors, 

Thomas  E.  Lannen,  Secretary, 

1238  First  National  Bank  Bldg., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Milk  Producers’  Federation, 

Geo.  Brown,  Secretary, 

Sycamore,  Ill. 

National  Peanut  Cleaners’  and  Shellers’  Association, 

Everett  A.  Fee,  Secretary, 

400  American  Bank  &  Trust  Building, 

Suffolk,  Va. 

National  Pickle  Packers’  Association, 

Frank  A.  Brown,  Secretary, 

1546  Cortland  Street, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Poultry,  Butter  and  Egg  Association, 

P.  F.  Combiths,  Secretary. 

221  West  South  Water  Street, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Research  Council, 

A.  P.  Taylor,  Chairman,  Food  Division, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Swine  Growers’  Association, 

J.  J.  Doty,  Secretary, 

Shenandoah,  la. 

National  Trade  Association  (anti-price  maintenance), 

John  W.  Hahn,  Secretary, 

18  East  41st  Street, 

New  York.  N.  Y. 

National  Wholesale  Druggists’  Association, 

F.  E.  Holliday,  Secretary, 

81  Fulton  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Natural  Ice  Association  of  America, 

H.  W.  Cole,  Secretary, 

18  E.  41st  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Oyster  Growers  &  Dealers’  Association  of  North  America, 

William  H.  Killian,  President, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Refrigerating  Machinery  Club, 

J.  S.  Louis,  Secretary, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Rice  Millers’  Association, 

J.  R.  Leguenec,  Secretary, 

Beaumont,  Tex. 

Southern  Cattlemen’s  Association, 

R.  M.  Cow,  Secretary, 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Southern  Rice  Growers’  Association, 

E.  A.  Eignus,  General  Manager. 

Beaumont,  Tex. 

Tea  Association  of  the  U.  S.  of  America,  Inc., 

John  C.  Wirtz,  Secretary, 

106  Water  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

United  States  Brewers’  Association, 

H.  F.  Fox,  Secretary, 

50  Union  Square, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Smoked  Shark  as  War  Ration. 

Smoked  shark  meat  as  a  war  ration  wHl  soon  make  its  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  market,  according  to  information  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce.  For  some  time  past  the  department 
has  endeavored,  through  demonstration  work,  to  create  a 
substantial  market  for  the  flesh  of  the  “tiger  of  the  seas.” 
Representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  went  to  Florida 
to  demonstrate  methods  of  smoking  the  fish.  A  Mayport, 
Fla.,  fisherman  has  taken  up  the  smoking  of  shark  meat  and 
is  prepared  to  fill  orders.  Other  firms  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  are  also  preparing  to  put  shark  meat  on  sale. 
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As  you  are  sufficiently  interested 
in  the  all-important  subject  of  food  to 
subscribe  for  THE  AMERICAN 
FOOD  JOURNAL  you,  no  doubt, 
will  want  to  keep  current  issues  thereof 
in  safety  —  and  still  instantly  acces¬ 
sible —  pending  permanent  binding. 

The  binder  shown  above  does  all  that  a 
first  class  temporary  binder  should  do. 

It  is  sturdy  and  yet  light;  the  locking 
device  is  simple  but  quite  effective;  it 
does  not  call  for  mutilation  of  the  magazine. 

It  enables  you  to  read  the  innermost 
edge  of  the  innermost  column  without  con¬ 
scious  effort;  it  lies  perfectly  flat. 

It  is  the  finished  product  of  a  specialty 
house  whose  binders — of  one  sort  or  another 
—  are  in  nearly  every  club,  hotel,  library 
and  similar  place  where  current  magazines 
are  kept. 

This  binder  ordinarily  sells  for  $1.65, 
without  the  side-  and  back-stamping  — 
which  is  gold  leaf,  heavily  embossed.  To 
regular  subscribers  it  will  be  sent,  pre¬ 
paid,  upon  receipt  of  that  amount. 

To  bona  fide  new  subscribers  to  THE 
AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL  it  will, 
for  a  limited  period,  be  given  as  a  premium, 
the  binder  and  a  year’s  subscription  being 
priced  at  $2.90,  the  binder  to  be  sent  either 
to  the  new  subscriber  or  to  the  one  secur¬ 
ing  the  new  subscription. 

If  you  are  interested  write  for  further 
particulars. 

The  American  Food  Journal 

1  5  S.  Market  St.,  Chicago 
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Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chicago 


— with  which  was  combined  on  May  15,  1918 — 


the  food  industry  and  with  due  insistence  upon  its  present  dignity  this  periodical 
IS  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  whftjesome  foods,  honestly  sold.  All  such— and  no  others— are  given  our  hearty  support 

Robert  Gordon  Gould,  Editor 
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Packers’  Profits. 

Recently  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  issued  a 
report  on  war  profits  in  which  extremely  critical 
remarks  were  made  regarding  the  profits  made  by  the 
packers.  Five  firms — Armour,  Swift,  Morris,  Cudahy, 
and  Wilson — were  especially  mentioned,  monopoly  was 
charged  and  inordinate  greed. 

Among  other  data  the  Commission  gave  the  figure 
of  $140,000,000  as  the  profit  during  the  three  war 
years,  comparing  it  with  an  average  annual  profit  of 
$19,000,000  for  the  three  years  before  the  war.  Care¬ 
ful  reading  shows  that  the  larger  amount  should  be 
compared  with  $57,000,000  and  not  $19,000,000,  in 
order  to  make  the  comparison  just,  but  not  one  man  in 
ten  would  do  other  than  compare  the  two  figures  as 
they  were  given  in  the  report.  This  sort  of  thing 
approaches  very  closely  the  line  which  separates  fair¬ 
ness  from  sharp  practice.  It  is  apparent  that  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  worships  at  the  shrine  of 
Demos. 

As  this  report  is  published  at  a  time  when  the  matter 
of  war  finance  is  under  discussion  it  very  naturally 
arouses  a  great  deal  of  interest.  Lest  ill-considered 
action  be  taken  by  the  congressional  committees  having 
to  do  with  finance  Food  Administrator  Hoover  sent  to 
Senator  Simmons,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  a  letter  which  for  sound  judgment  and 
thorough-going  fairness  would  be  hard  to  equal. 

As  is  well-known  to  all  in  the  food  industry,  the 
prices  offered  for  supplies  by  the  United  States  authori¬ 
ties  are  based  upon  a  fair  average  cost  of  production 
plus  a  reasonable  profit.  Some  food  establishments  are 
unable  to  manufacture  at  this  predetermined  average 
cost,  and  others,  because  of  their  size,  are  able  to  manu¬ 
facture  at  a  figure  slightly  below  the  average  cost.  So 


it  is  with  the  big  packers  of  Chicago,  who  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  about  40  per  cent  of  this  country’s  meat  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  is  evident  that  the  larger  packers  are,  by 
force  of  circumstances,  bound  to  make  more  money 
on  the  war  orders  given  them  than  will  be  made  by 
the  smaller  concerns.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  produc¬ 
tion  figure  had  been  that  obtaining  in  the  largest  and 
most  economically  conducted  establishments,  every 
small  packing  house  in  this  country  would  have  been 
put  out  of  business  during  the  war,  with  the  net  result 
that  at  its  termination  the  large  packers,  instead  of 
having  40  per  cent  of  the  output,  would  have  100  per 
cent.  Mr.  Hoover’s  letter  to  Senator  Simmons  brings 
out  these  facts  and  states  that  in  his  opinion  it  is  best 
to  leave  things  as  they  are  and  to  seek  to  reach  the 
excess  profits  due  to  the  war  by  means  of  a  direct  tax 
on  earnings.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Hoover’s  sug¬ 
gestions,  rather  than  rash  action  which  might  naturally 
be  expected  to  follow  the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  will  guide  the  deliberations  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  M^ays  and  Means  and  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee. 

Butter  Standards  Still  Under  Consideration. 

The  public  hearing  called  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Definitions  and  Standards  at  Washington,  June  24, 
1918,  resulted  in  nothing  tangible  in  the  way  of  results! 
The  Joint  Committee,  being  Messrs.  C.  L.  Alsberg! 
.1.  K.  Phelps  and  J.  S.  Abbott,  representing  the  U.  s! 
Department  of  Agriculture;  Messrs.  Wm.  Frear, 
Julius  Hortvet  and  J.  P.  Street,  representing  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists ;  Messrs. 
F.  F.  Ladd,  W^.  W^.  Randall  and  H.  E.  Barnard,  rep¬ 
resenting  the  American  Association  of  Dairy,  Food 
and  Drug  Officials,  was  represented  by  Messrs.  Als- 
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berg,  Phelps,  Abbott,  Frear  and  Randall.  There  were 
present  also  many  prominent  members  of  the  butter¬ 
making  industry  from  all  over  the  country^ 

The  opening  address  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Martm 
H.  /Meyer,  Secretary  of  the  National  Butter  Makers 
Association,  who  favored  a  simple  8o  per  cent  butter 

fat  standard.  .  ..  .  r'  i 

The  next  speaker  was  Mr.  Ed.  H.  Webster,  Genera 

Manager  of  the  Central  Creameries  of  California,  who 
was  also  in  favor  of  an  8o  per  cent  standard.  Upon 
being  interrogated  by  someone  in  the  audience  as  to 
his  views  on  the  neutralization  of  cream,  Mr.  e 
ster,  after  appealing  to  the  chair  to  see  whether  or 
not 'that  question  was  before  the  house  and  being 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  expressed  himself  as  fa¬ 
voring  the  use  of  alkali  for  reducing  the  acidity  of  sour 
cream.  The  discussion  thus  started  lasted  for  a  con¬ 
siderable  period,  various  shades  of  opinion  being 

^°The  Minnesota  delegates,  together  with  Mr.  C.  _E. 
Lee,  Assistant  Dairy  Commissioner  of  Wisconsin, 
sugf^ested  the  labeling  of  butter  in  such  fashion  as  to 
apprise  the  consumer  that  it  had  been  made  from 
cream  which  had  been  neutralized  by  alkali.  Among 
those  who  expressed  themselves  as  in  favor  of  the  use 
of  neutralizing  agents  were  Mr.  Ed.  H.  Webster  o 
California,  Professors  J.  H.  Frandsen  and  A.  L. 
Haecker  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  P.  W.  Crowley  of  Iowa, 
Air.  Samuel  Schlosser  of  Indiana,  Professor  H.  . 
Harding  of  Illinois,  Professor  O.  F.  Hunziker  of  the 
Blue  Valley  Creamery  Co.  of  Chicago,  and  Professor 
G.  L.  AIcKay,  Secretary  of  the  American  Association 
of  Creamery  Butter  Alanufacturers. 

Dr.  Abbott  interrogated  practically  every  speaker  as 
to  his  views  on  the  incorporation  of  water  in  the 
churning  process ;  particularly  did  the  dairy  professors 
come  in  for  close  questioning  on  this  point,  action 
which  one  time  seemed  to  arouse  the  resentment  o 

Secretary  AIcKay.  u 

During  the  meeting  it  was  made  evident  that  the 
question  of  standards  and  definitions  is  still 
advisement,  and  it  will  be  some  time  before  any  de 
inite  announcements  are  made. 

Lord  Rhondda  Dead. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  there  have  been  many 
deaths  of  prominent  people  but  none  of  greater  im¬ 
portance  than  that  of  the  late  Lord  Rhondda  (David 
Alfred  Thomas)  Food  Controller  for  Great  Britain, 
whose  demise  occurred  on  July  3,  1918.  Gossip  has 
it  that  this  loyal  Britisher  sacrificed  his  life  Jo  the 
Spartan  regime  under  which  he  himself  lived,  his  per¬ 
sonal  dietary  being  just  a  little  lower  in  calories  than 
that  necessarily  made  use  of  by  the  humblest  Briton. 

New  Meat  Program. 

The  demand  for  beef  for  our  Army,  the  armies  of 
the  Allies  and  their  civil  populations  for  this  summer 
are  beyond  our  present  surplus.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  enough  increased  supply  of  pork  this  summer 
to  permit  economcial  expansion  in  its  use.  It  will 
therefore  be  a  direct  service  to  our  Armies  and  the 
Allies  if  our  people  will  in  some  degree  substitute 
fresh  pork,  bacon,  ham  and  sausage  for  beef  products. 

The  Food  Administration  requests  all  hotels  and 
restaurants  not  to  place  on  their  menus  or  serve  boiled 
beef  more  than  two  meals  weekly,  beefsteak  more  than 
one  meal  weekly,  and  roast  beef  more  than  one  meal 
weekly.  It  asks  householders  not  under  any  circum¬ 


stances  to  buy  more  than  ij4  pounds  of  clear  beef 
weekly,  or  i>4  pounds,  including  the  bone,  per  person 

in  the  household.  . 

The  public  will  realize  that  the  changing  conditions 
of  production  from  season  to  season,  the  changing  sit¬ 
uation  in  shipping  and,  therefore,  of  the  markets  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Allies,  and  the  increasing  demand  for  out¬ 
growing  Army,  with  the  fluctuating  supply  of  local 
beef  in  France,  all  make  it  impossible  to 
policies  for  a  long  period  in  advance.  The  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  recently  asked  for  economy  m  all 
meat  consumption;  now  it  emphasizes  further  reduc¬ 
tion  of  beef  by  the  substitution  of  pork.  It  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  this  program  will  hold  good  until  September 
15,  and  the  Food  Administration  most  earnestly  re¬ 
quests  co-operation  of  the  public. 

Eat  More  Fish. 

The  Food  Administration  has  decreed  that  there 
shall  be  more  fish  eaten.  It  intends  to  stimulate  a  de¬ 
mand  for  fish  and  to  increase  the  supply. 

In  fish  there  is  the  greatest  margin  for  increase  of 
aP  food— in  two  ways.  First,  with  fields  of  the  sea 
that  are  measureless  and  inexhaustible,  no  great 
time  country  has  fewer  fishermen  per  capita. 
second,  we  eat  less  fish  than  any  other  seaboard  Peo¬ 
ple.  The  Canadian  eats  his  29  pounds  a  year,  the 
Englishman  his  56,  the  Dane  and  the  Dutchman  quan¬ 
tities  that  the  statisticians  have  felt  it  decenter  to 
conceal  from  us;  but  we  scarcely  consume  a  scant  16. 
And  in  the  case  of  fish,  the  Food  Administration  has 
set  itself  to  stimulate — and  mightily — production  and 
consumption  both. 

It  is  even  allowing  the  Teuton  to  help.  In  the  rice 
ditches  and  “meadows”  of  the  South,  German  carp  are 
being  introduced,  with  instructions  to  increase  and 
multiply  as  if  for  the  Vaterland.  And  in  the  salmon 
fisheries  of  Alaska,  Germans  and  Austrians  are  still  at 
work  in  numbers.  The  more  slaughter  they  commit  in 
the  salmon  runs  and  the  more  atrocities  in  the  clean¬ 
ing  sheds,  the  better  for  all  concerned. 

Licenses  Required  for  Stock  Yards  and  Live  Stock 

Dealers. 

A  Federal  license  by  every  commercial  stockyard  in 
the  country  which  is  to  continue  in  business  after  July 
2S,  1918,  and  by  all  commission  merchants  and  dealers 
in  live  stock  in  connection  with  stockyards,  is  requffied 
by  a  proclamation  issued  by  the  President.  TF^ 
licensing  proclamation  is  one  of  a  series  issued  by  the 
President,  under  authority  of  the  Food  Control  Act  of 
last  August,  bringing  the  dealing  in  necessities  under 
the  control  of  the  Federal  Government. 

The  issuing  of  the  latest  proclamation  follows  the 
recommendations,  printed  in  full  in  the  June  issue  of 
the  Journal,  of  a  committee  on  Jhe  hve-stock  and 
meat  situation  of  the  country,  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  consisting  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Food  Administrator,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Tariff  Commission.  _  _ 

The  proclamation  places  the  duty  of  exercising  the 
regulatory  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  These  powers  have  been  delegated  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  Bureau  of  Markets,  of  which  Charles 
J.  Brand  is  chief. 

Because  of  the  licensing  machinery,  developed  by 
the  Food  Administration  in  connection  with  the 
licensing  of  concerns  engaged  in  handling  foods  and 
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other  establishments,  the  licenses  will  be  handled 
through  this  organization. 

Rules  and  regulations  for  licensees  are  being  form¬ 
ulated  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets  and  will  be  promul¬ 
gated  within  the  next  few  weeks.  Suggestions  will  be 
recei\ed  from  stockmen,  stockyard  operators,  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  live-stock  organizations,  and  other  inter¬ 
ested  parties. 

•  j  5  proclamation  fixes  penalties  for  all 

individuals  and  concerns  operating  stockyards,  or  deal¬ 
ing  in  live  stock  in  connection  with  them,  who  fail  to 
secure  licenses  by  July  25. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Committee  on  Meat 
Policies,  which  the  President  adopts  and  puts  into 
effect,  is  as  follows. 

The  stockyards  should  be  placed  under  license  and 
regulation  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which 
should  also  establish  a  governmental  system  of  animal 
grading  under  suitable  regulations  and  methods  of 
price  reporting  of  actual  transactions.  Daily  reports 
should  be  made  on  distribution  and  destinations  of 
li\e  stock,  meats  and  other  products  from  principal 
packing  points.” 

Egg  Substitutes  in  Georgia. 

Since  May  15,  1918,  the  following  ruling  has  been 
in  effect  in  the  state  of  Georgia : 

No  substitute  shall  bear  a  trade  name,  distinctive  or 
coined  name,  m  which  the  word,  ‘egg’  appears  unless  the 
preparation  contain  more  than  51  per  cent  of  whole  egg. 

“No  substitute  shall  have  anywhere  on  the  package  anv 
picture  of  hen  or  egg,  or  any  other  misleading  device. 

‘No  substitute  shall  contain  any  artificial  color  unless  it 
color  and  be  declared  as  such  on  the  label. 

No  label  of  such  substitute  shall  bear  any  statement, 
design,  or  device  that  is  false  or  misleading  in  any  particular/’ 

The  first  paragraph  is  excellent,  but  the  last  para¬ 
graph  is  even  more  to  the  point.  In.  many  states  the 
False  Advertising  Law  has  been  emasculated  by  the- 
insertion  therein  of  the  word  “knowingly”  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  deceptive  labeling  or  advertising.  Any 
one  who  has  nerve  enough  to  try  to  foist  upon  the 
American  public  colored  cornstarch  at  dried  egg  prices 
hesitates  not  at  all  to  avail  himself  of  such  legal  loop¬ 
holes  while  on  the  witness  stand. 

Sugar  Equalization  Board  Created. 

To  equalize  the  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer  in 
the  face  of  prospects  for  an  increase  due  to  a  threat¬ 
ened  shortage,  and  to  secure  better  distribution.  Presi¬ 
dent  Wilson  on  July  ii,  1918,  created  a  sugar  equaliza¬ 
tion  board,  on  recommendation  of  Food  Administrator 
Hoover. 

The  board  will  be  incorporated  at  $5,000,000,  the 
capital  to  be  furnished  by  the  president  from  his  special 
war  fund,  and  will  have  authority  to  acquire  even  at  a 
loss  to  the  government,  the  production  of  beet  sugar 
factories  that  cannot  under  the  present  price  of  beets 
be  sold  to  the  public  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  other 
high  cost  sugar.  This  will  be  resold  in  the  common 
lot  at  the  stabilized  price,  thus  saving  considerable  to 
the  consumer. 

Offices  of  the  board  will  be  in  Washington.  Mr. 
Hoover  has  been  appointed  chairman  and  George 
Rolph,  sugar  director  in  the  food  administration,  presi¬ 
dent.  _  The  directors  are  F.  W.  Taussig  of  the  tariff 
commission ;  Clarence  Woolley  of  the  war  trade  board ; 
Sugar  Administrator  George  Zabriskie,  Theodore 
Whitmarsh  and  William  T.  Glasgow,  all  of  the  food 
administration. 

An  announcement  by  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration 


said  the  new  organization  is  expected  to  facilitate  joint 
dealing  with  the  Allies  m  foreign  sugar  and  the  ad  ust- 
ment  of  differentials  in  overseas  freight  rates  A 
small  margin  of  profit  may  be  made  on  the  low’ cost 
of  certain  foreign  sugar  which  may  be  purchased,  thus 
securing  equalization  of  the  price  to  the  consumer  on 
a  lower  level  than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 


More  Food  Drying  Plants  Needed. 

Ihe  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  U  S 
hood  Administration  agree  that  establishment  of  more 
commercial  plants  for  the  drying  of  fruits  and  vege¬ 
tables  IS  highly  desirable  in  the  present  emergency 
Warning  IS  given,  however,  against  poor  products  and 
stock  selling  schemes.  Many  inquiries  regarding  the 
extension  of  the  drying  industry,  which  is  in  its  infancy 
m  this  country,  are  being  received. 


It  IS  essential  from  the  beginning  to  assure  products 
of  excellent  quality,  Government  officials  point  out. 
Processes  that  do  not  give  such  products  will  lead  to 
loss  of  capital  and  local  discouragement  and  will  re¬ 
tard  the  general  movement.  The  public  is  advised  to 
beware  of  irresponsible  and  unscrupulous  stock-selline 
schemes.  Establishment  of  drying  plants  and  manu- 
tacture  of  high-grade  products  require  skill  and  expe¬ 
rience,  absence  of  which  may  damage  the  industry 
through  flooding  the  market  with  inferior  products. 

Drying  when  properly  done  is  recognized  as  an  effi¬ 
cient  means  of  conserving  food.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  shortly  will  issue  a  series  of  illustrated 
articles  on  the  drying  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Drving 
requires  no  sugar.  New  methods  of  preserving  food 
in  this  form  have  been  developed  to  cover  nearly  all 
me  products  of  the  garden.  It  is  reported  that  the 
Herman  Goyernment  has  fostered  the  drying  industry 
m  that  country.  ^ 

According  to  the  latest  census,  there  are  in  Germany 
about  700  potato-drying  factories  ( not  including  dry¬ 
ing  cyiinaers),  250  drying  cylinders,  400  open  drying 
plants,  150  corn-drying  plants,  250  vegetable-drying 
factories,  225  drying  plants  in  sugar  factories,  and  22 
milk-drying  plants.  About  200  of  the  1,500  malt  kilns 
are  also  equipped  for  vegetable  drying. 

^  There  were  about  400  suitable  concerns  for  the  dry- 
ing  of  cabbage  turnips  (kohlrabi)  in  the  year  1916-17. 
The  central  office  for  drying  put  its  plant  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  authorities  for  the  drying  of  cabbage 
turnios,  and  placed  numerous  drying  contracts  with 
suitable  factories.  _  An  agency  system  has  also  been 
established  by  which  drying  contracts  are  placed  on 
behalf  of  land  owners  who  do  not  themselves  possess 
a  plant. 


^  Various  States  have  established  special  organizations 
tor  the  promotion  of  drying.  The  number  of  indus¬ 
trial  firms  which  supply^  drying  plants  and  auxiliary 
rnachines  for  drying  has  increased  considerably  during 
the  war ,  56  firms  now  supply  complete  drying  ap¬ 
paratus,  and  37  other  firms  supply  auxiliary  machines 
and  parts. 

^  In  the  technical  sphere  the  central  office  has  occu¬ 
pied  itself  with  testing  and  approying  new  drying 
processes  and  testing  the  capacity  of  completed  drying 
factories.  Public  authorities,  industrial  firms,  com¬ 
mercial  drying  factories  and  agricultural  circle’s  alike 
haye  had  increasing  recourse  to  the  central  office  for 
information,  both  about  economic  questions  connected 
with  drying  and  about  technical  processes. 

The  totei  capacity  of  the  potato-dryiner  factories 
now  existing  in  Germany  is  37.000.000  hundredweiriit. 


PROGRAM 


Twenty-second  Annual  Convention 

ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  DAIRY, 
FOOD  AND  DRUG  OFFICIALS 

Chicago,  Illinois 
August  27,  28,  29,  30,  1918 

Headqviarters 
CONGRESS  HOTEL 


Convention  Hall 
THE  FLORENTINE  ROOM 


Tuesday,  August  27,  9  a.  m. 

OPEN  MEETING. 

(T)  Invocation. 

(2)  Address  of  Welcome.  .  .  j 

0)  Response  to  Address  of  Welcome,  Benjamin  L. 
Purcell,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Vi^inia. 

(4)  President’s  Address,  James  Foust,  Dairy  and 
Food  Commissioner,  Pennsylvania. 

(c)  “Canadian  Food  and  Drug  Control— Adultera- 
tion  and  Misbranding,”  Dr.  A.  McGill,  Laboratory  In- 
land  Revenue  Department,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

(6)  “French  Food  and  Drug  Control— Adulteration 
and  Misbranding,”  Lieutenant  R.  RenarcF  member 
High  French  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(7)  “Food  Control  in  Switzerland,”  Fred  k  Luthi, 
Chancellor,  Swiss  Legation,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(8)  “Municipal  Food  and  Drug  Control  in  the 
United  States,”  Dr.  W.  A.  Evans,  Chicago. 

(9)  Appointment  of  committees. 

(10)  Report  of  the  Secretary,  John  B.  Newman, 
Superintendent  of  Division  of  Foods  and  Dairies, 
Illinois. 

(11)  Report  of  the  Treasurer,  George  J.  Weigle, 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Wisconsin. 

(12)  Posting  of  Amendments  to  the  Constitution 
and  By-laws. 

(13)  Report  of  Credential  Committee. 

Adjournment. 

Wednesday,  August  28,  9  a.  m. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION. 

(1)  “Sanitary  Control  of  Food  Producing  and  Dis¬ 
tributing  Places,”  Dr.  S.  J.  Crumbine,  Secretary,  State 
Board  of  Health,  Kansas. 

Discussion :  E.  L.  Barnhouse,  Food  and  Drug  Com¬ 
missioner,  Missouri;  J.  R.  Garner,  Chief  Inspector, 
Central  Division,  Bureau  Chemistry;  L.  M.  Tolman, 
Chicago;  F.  C.  Weber,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

(2)  Report  of  Committee  on  Co-operation,  Benja¬ 
min  L.  Purcell,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner, 
Virginia. 


Discussion:  J.  S.  Abbott,  Bureau  of  Ch^istry 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  W.  C.  Dumas,  State  Chemist, 
Georgia;  E.  J.  Lee,  Director,  Bureau  of  Foods  and 
Drugs,  California. 

(3)  Report  of  Committee  Appointed  to  Call  Upon 
Federal  Food  Administrator  Hoover  to  Arrange  for 
Co-operation,  Benjamin  L.  Purcell,  Chairman. 

(4)  Committee  on  Milk  Regulations.  John  B.  New¬ 
man,  Division  of  Foods  and  Dairies,  Illinois,  Chairman. 

Discussion :  B.  H.  Rawl,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington,  D,  C. ;  J.  D.  Mickle,  Dairy  and 
Food  Commissioner,  Oregon;  C.  W.  Garrison,  State 
Health  Officer,  Little  Rock,  Arkansas;  A.  F.  Steven¬ 
son,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(5)  Committee  on  Definitions  and  Standards.  Dr. 
E.  F.  Ladd,  Food  &  Drug  Commissioner,  North  Da¬ 
kota,  Chairman. 

Discussion;  Jane  Rider,  Director  of  State  Labora¬ 
tory,  Arizona ;  S.  R.  McKelvey,  Food  and  Drug  Com¬ 
missioner,  Colorado. 

(6)  Committee  on  Amendments  to  the  Constitution 
and  By-laws,  C.  L.  Alsberg,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Discussion;  W.  M.  Allen,  Food  and  Oil  Chemist, 
North  Carolina ;  George  J.  Weigle,  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioner,  Wisconsin;  F.  L.  Woodworth, 
and  Food  Commissioner,  Michigan ;  Thomas  Holt, 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Connecticut. 

(7)  “Distinctive  Names,  Artificial  Products,  Imita¬ 
tion  Products,  Synthetic  Products,  Substitutes, 
Charles  F.  McKinley,  Division  of  Foods  and  Dairies, 
Illinois. 

Discussion:  William  Freary,  attorney.  Collaborating 
Chemist,  Pennsylvania;  Harry  L.  Eskew,  Food  and 
Drug  Commissioner,  Tennessee  ;  A.  M.  G.  Soule,  C.hief, 
Food  and  Drug  Department,  Maine. 

Resolutions  regarding  same. 

Adjournment. 
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Thursday,  August  29,  9  a.  m. 

OPEN  MEETING. 

(1)  “Food  Supplies  at  Cantonments,”  Major  J.  P. 
Street,  former  State  Analyst  of  Connecticut  now  in 
military  service. 

Discussion:  Thomas  C.  Galt,  Chief,  Dairy  and 
Food  Division,  Ohio;  J.  K.  White,  Dairy,  Food  and 
Sanitary  Inspector,  Idaho. 

(2)  “Review  of  Court  Decisions  During  the  Past 
Twelve  Months,”  William  W.  Williams,  solicitor.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(3)  “The  War’s  Effect  on  the  Dairy  Industry,” 
Dean  Eugene  Davenport,  University  of  Illinois. 

Discussion:  Prof.  Oscar  Erf,  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity;  E.  F.  Benson,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  State 
of  Washington. 

(4)  “Food  Regulations  in  War  Time  as  Compared 
to  Times  of  Peace,”  George  L.  Flanders,  Counsel,  De¬ 
partment  of  Farms  and  Markets,  New  York. 

Discussion:  Howard  Heinz,  U.  S.  Food  Adminis¬ 
trator,  Pennsylvania. 

(5)  “Drug  Standards,”  Dr,  Edward  Kremers,  Wis¬ 
consin. 

Discussion :  L.  A.  Brown,  Drug  Chemist,  Food  and 
Drug  Department,  Kentucky. 

(6)  “The  City  Health  Officer’s  Function  in  Food 
Control,”  Dr.  J.  W.  Wright,  Director  of  Public  Health, 
Erie,  Pa. 

Discussion :  F.  C.  Blanck,  Food  and  Drug  Commis¬ 
sioner,  Maryland ;  Dr.  H.  E.  Barnard,  Food  and  Drug 
Commissioner,  Indiana  ;  R.  B.  FitsRandolph,  Assistant 
Director,  Department  of  Health,  New  Jersey. 

(7)  Unfinished  Report  of  Canned  Goods  Commit¬ 
tee,  William  Frear,  Pennsylvania. 


Prune  and  Raisin  Prices  Agreed  Upon. 

“Maximum  reasonable  prices”  to  growers  for  the 
1918  prune  and  raisin  crops  recommended  by  growers 
in  California,  have  been  accepted  by  the  Food  Admin¬ 
istration. 

Prune  growers  are  not  to  receive  more  than 
cents  per  pound,  net,  and  growers  of  raisin  grapes  will 
be  given  a  maximum  of  cents  per  pound  “in  the 
sweat  box.” 

These  prices,  especially  that  on  prunes,  are  larger 
than  they  were  expected  to  be,  but  conferences  of 
growers,  both  association  and  independent  men,  held 
by  Ralph  Merritt,  Federal  food  administrator  for  Cali¬ 
fornia,  during  the  past  six  weeks  have  demonstrated 
that  the  general  labor  situation,  increased  costs,  and 
probable  prune  shortage  justify  the  prices  recommend¬ 
ed.  These  prices  will  give  a  stimulative  profit  to  grow¬ 
ers,  without  permitting  them  to  profiteer. 

Later  conferences  wall  determine  the  margins  to  be 
allowed  various  handlers  of  the  crops,  after  which 
retail  prices  can  be  computed.  This  will  result  in 
stabilized  prices  to  consumers.  Future  selling  and 
speculation,  which  has  caused  high  prices  in  the  past, 
will  thus  be  eliminated. 


Light  on  Cold  Storage. 

Cold  storage  is  too  big  a  need  of  modern  life  to  be 
downed  by  early  prejudices.  It  has  become  an  enor¬ 
mous  business  and  has  won  the  approval  of  producers 
and  of  all  consumers  who  insist  on  getting  a  hundred 
cents’  worth  for  a  dollar. 


Discussion:  L.  M.  Tolman,  Chicago;  Dr.  W.  D. 
Bigelow,  Chief  Chemist,  National  Canners’  Ass’n, 
Washington. 

Thursday,  August  29,  7  p.  m. 

OPEN  MEETING. 

Association  dinner,  W.  S.  Nesbit,  toastmaster. 

“Food  Nutrition  and  Conservation  in  Europe  and 
Here,”  Prof.  Alonzo  E.  Taylor,  U.  S.  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Talk  by  H.  G.  Powell,  Perishable  Food  Section,  U. 
S.  Food  Administration,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Friday,  August  30,  9  a.  m. 
executive  MEETING. 

(1)  “Co-ordination  of  State  and  Municipal  Food 
Control  with  Especial  Reference  to  Meat,  Milk  and 
Sanitation,”  Dr.  H.  E.  Barnard,  Dairy  and  Food  Com¬ 
missioner,  Indiana. 

Discussion:  Wilbur  S.  White;  James  Sorenson,. 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Minnesota. 

(2)  “The  Future  Food  and  Drug  Control,”  W.  G. 
Campbell,  Assistant  Chief,  Bureau  of  Chemistrv 
Washington,  D.  C. 

(3)  “Factory  Inspections,”  J.  R.  Garner,  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  Federal  Department,  Chicago. 

Discussion:  W.  G.  Tice,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Foods 
and  Drugs,  New  Jersey. 

(4)  Round  table  conference  at  which  any  commis¬ 
sioner  may  bring  up  any  topic  of  interest  with  a  view 
of  finding  out  what  has  been  done  by  commissioners 
of  other  States,  that  those  concerned  may  mutually 
benefit  by  each  other’s  experience. 

(5)  Report  of  Resolutions  Committees. 

(6)  Action  on  All  Reports. 

(7)  Election  of  Officers. 

(8)  Presentation  of  invitations  for  next  convention. 


During  the  war  there  has  been  a  bigger  demand  for 
cold-storage  space  than  ever  before  and,  through  the 
efforts  of  the  Food  Administration,  many  difficulties 
and  abuses  have  been  corrected.  The  rule  prohibiting 
the  making  of  loans  by  the  warehousemen  themselves 
up  to  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  prod¬ 
ucts  in  cold  storage  was  designed  to  prevent  market 
manipulations  and  large  operations  on  small  capital.  It 
was  predicted  that  this  rule  would  result  in  lowered 
prices  and  consequent  discouragement  of  production, 
but  cold-storage  space  has  been  used  to  a  greater 
extent  this  season  than  ever  before  and  prices  have 
continued  on  a  high  level,  showing  that  this  rule  has 
not  prevented  cold-storage  products  from  occupying 
their  proper  place  in  relation  to  other  foods. 

The  consumer  has  been  protected  by  a  Food  Admin¬ 
istration  ruling  which  prohibits  the  sale  of  cold-storage 
food  as  fresh.  The  dealer  who  patronizes  cold-storage 
warehouses  is_  protected  by  a  regulation  which  pro¬ 
hibits  the  raising  of  rates  for  space  without  30  days' 
notice.  The  Food  Administration  also  prevents  unjust, 
excessive  and  discriminatory  storage  charges  and  re¬ 
quires  that  rates  be  filed. 

The  fact  that  at  the  present  time  the  United  States 
Government  is  one  of  the  largest  users  of  cold-storage 
space  is  sufficient  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  the  whole- 
someness  of  food  held  in  this  manner.  Each  month 
we  now  ship  to  the  allied  nations  more  than  70,000,000 
pounds  of  cold-storage  and  frozen  beef,  and  it  is ’an¬ 
ticipated  that  shipments  will  be  largely  increased.  Ad¬ 
ditional  cold-storage  facilities  are  a  growing  need  in 
our  efforts  to  feed  the  Allies  and  our  Army. 


The  Food  Situation  Discussed  by  Scientists 


At  an  inter-allied  conference  held  at  Pans  in 
November,  1917,  it  was  agreed  to  set  up  an 
international  Scientific  Commission,  which 
should  meet  periodically  and  should  consider  from  a 
scientific  point  of  view  the  food  problems  of  the 
and  in  agreement  with  the  inter-allied  executives  should 
make  to  the  Allied  governments  any  proposals  which 
they  might  think  fit. 

This  commission  was  to  consist  of  two  members 
appointed  by  each  of  the  governments  of  Great  bri- 
tmn,  the  United  States,  France  and  Italy,  to  which, 
during  the  last  few  weeks,  an  additional  representative 
has  been  added  on  the  part  of  Belgium.  The  members 
of  the  commission  are  as  follows:  France,  Professor 
Gley  and  Professor  Langlois  ;  Italy,  Professor  I^tazzi 
.and  Professor  Pagliani ;  Belgium,  Professor  Hulot ; 
United  States,  Professor  Chittenden  and  Professor 
Lusk ;  United  Kingdom,  Professor  E.  H.  Starling  and 
Professor  T.  B.  Wood. 

The  commission  has  held  two  meetings  the  first  at 
Paris  on  March  25,  and  the  second  at  Rome  on  April 
20.  At  the  first  meeting  in  Paris,  after  determining 
the  lines  on  which  the  commission  should  proceed  and 
the  mechanism  to  be  set  up  for  gathering  all  the  infor¬ 
mation  required,  the  commission  came  to  an  agreement 
as  to  the  minimum  food  requirements  of  the  average 
man.’' 

It  was  decided  that  a  man  of  average  weight  (70 
kilos,  or  154  lbs.),  doing  average  work  during  eight 
hours  a  day,  requires  food  as  purchased  with  an  energy 
value  of  3,300  calories  daily.  At  the  same  time  the 
commission  agreed  that  in  case  it  should  become  impos¬ 
sible  to  supply  this  amount  of  food  a  reduction  of  10 
per  cent  on  the  above  figure  could  be  supported  for 
some  time  without  injury  to  health.  The  commission 
also  agreed  to  accept  Professor  Lusk’s  figures  as  to 
the  proportion  of  this  amount  to  be  assigned  to  women 
and  to  children  of  different  ages. 

In  the  meeting  at  Rome,  the  commission  further 
considered  questions  of  general  interest  on  which 
agreement  was  necessary  before  it  would  be  possiWe 
to  calculate  the  food  supplies  and  requirernents  of  the 
Allies  on  a  common  basis.  The  conclusions  agreed 
upon  were  summarized  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  as  follows : 

I.  The  commission  has  decided  to  state  the  weights 
of  the  various  foods  produced  in  each  Allied  country 

in  metric  tons.  .  .  . 

2.  The  commission  has  decided  that  it  is  not  desir¬ 
able  to  fix  a  minimum  meat  ration  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  no  absolute  physiological  need  exists  for  meat, 
since  the  proteins  of' meat  can  be  replaced  by  proteins 
of  animal  origin,  such  as  those  contained  in  milk, 
cheese  and  eggs,  as  well  as  by  proteins  of  vegetable 
origin.  The  commission  on  the  other  hand  resolved  to 
fix  a  desirable  minimum  ration  of  fat.  This  desirable 
ration  amounts  to  75  grams,  about  2^  ounces  per 
average  man  per  day.  The  ration  will  be  made  up 


( 1 )  of  fats  of  vegetable  origin,  and 

(2)  of  fats  of  animal  origin.  If  the  amount  of 
fats  of  vegetable  origin  are  insufficient  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  it  may  be  necessary  to  maintain  a  certain  stock 
of  animals  to  furnish  this  fat. 

3.  The  commission  has  established  the  man  valu^ 
i.  e.,  the  number  of  average  men  equivalent  to  the 
population  of  each  of  the  Allied  countries.  This  man 
value”  is  taken  as  the  basis  for  calculating  the  exact 
amount  of  food  which  must  be  provided  for  the  ade¬ 
quate  nourishment  of  the  total  population  of  each 
country. 

H  ype  commission  has  considered  the  estimates  in 
tons  of  the  home  productions  of  the  soil  furmshed 
by  each  Allied  country  for  the  year  1918-19.  _  These 
statistics  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  determining  the 
amount  of  food  available  for  men  and  for  animals 
respectively  in  each  country. 

5.  The  commission  recommends  that  each  delegation 
in  calculating  the  amount  of  calories  available  for  men, 
should  assign  to  men  the  maximum  possible  proportion 
of  all  cereals  except  oats. 

6  The  commission  is  of  opinion  that  a  uniform 
average  milling  extraction  of  85  per  cent  for  wheat 
be  adopted  throughout  the  Allied  countries.  It  is 
recognized  that  this  extraction  may  vary  from  80  per 
cent  in  summer  to  90  P^r  cent  in  winter,  and  it  can  only 
apply  to  the  United  States  as  regards  their  internal 
consumption,  and  then  only  in  case  of  scarcity. 

7.  The  commission  recognizes  that  the  methods 
adopted  for  reserving  the  maximum  possible  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  cereal  production  for  the  use  of  man  may 
vary  in  each  country.  Man  should  always  take  prece¬ 
dence  over  animals  in  the  allocation  of  food  by  the 
government.  If  this  principle  be  accepted,  the  commis¬ 
sion  is  of  opinion  that  in  the  fixing  of  prices  it  is  the 
prices  of  animal  products  which  should  be  limited, 
rather  than  those  of  such  vegetable  products  of  the  soil 
as  may  serve  equally  well  for  feeding  men  and  animals. 
Thus  the  production  of  veal,  pork  and  poultry  at  the 
expense  of  food  available  for  man  should  be  discour¬ 
aged,  and  this  is  best  achieved  by  fixing  a  price  for 
those  animal  products  which  will  make  it  unprofitable 
for  the  producer  to  feed  them  on  cereals. 

8.  The  commission  reserves  for  its  next  meeting 
the  task  of  examining  the  figures  which  will  enable 
them  to  determine  the  caloric  value  of  the  home  pro¬ 
duction  of  each  of  the  Allied  countries.  The  determin¬ 
ation  of  this  figure  compared  with  the  needs  in  calories 
of  the  population  of  each  country  will  enable  them  to 
deduce  the  amount  of  imports  necessary  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  population,  or  the  exportable  surplus 

as  the  case  may  be.  •  u  u  a 

9.  The  commission  is  of  opinion  that  m  all  the  Allied 

countries  any  propaganda  having  for  its  object  the 
encouragement  of  food  production  and  of  economy 
in  the  use  of  food  should  be  organized  and  directed  by 
men  of  science  well  acquainted  with  the  subject. 


Erratum. 

It  seems  to  be  quite  impossible  for  our  office  adding 
-.machine  to  realize  just  where  canned  string  beans 
stands  in  the  dietetic  scale.  Not  long  ago  in  the  chart 
-of  comparative  food  prices  published  monthly  we 


credited  canned  string  beans  with  a  calorific  value  ten 
times  the  true  figure.  Again  we  must  bespeak  our 
readers’  indulgence  in  that  in  the  June  chart  string 
beans,  canned,  were  stated  to  cost  1.61  cents  per  hun¬ 
dred  calories  whereas  the  figure  should  have  been  16.11. 
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Churning  Oleomargarine 

By  E.  Keebler, 

Chief  Engineer  of  the  Mechanical  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago, 


The  enormously  increased  consumption  of  oleo¬ 
margarine  in  this  country  in  the  last  year  proves 
to  a  greater  degree  than  any  argument  possibly 
can  the  popularity  of  this  article.  Expressed  in  figures, 
152,000,000  pounds  were  consumed  in  1916  and  232,- 
000,000  pounds  in  1917,  while  estimates  from  a  reliable 
source  place  the  1918  figure  at  350,000,000  pounds. 
Received  with  hesitation  at  first  by  the  public,  objec¬ 
tions  have  been  overcome  in  a  surprisingly  short  time. 
There  is  nothing  miraculous  in  this,  however,  for 
when  the  public  receives  the  assurance  of  a  good  arti¬ 
cle  being  made  in  licensed  factories,  inspected  by 
trained  government  officials,  and  also  realizes  the  sav¬ 
ing  made,  there  need  be  no  doubt  of  the  outcome. 

In  .speaking  of  oleomargarine,  I  have  reference  not 
only  to  that  class  of  margarine  which  contains  oleo 
(animal)  oils,  but  to  that  comparatively  new  product 
termed  nut  margarine,  which  contains  only  vegetable 
oils. 

The  principal  difficulty  experienced  with  some  manu¬ 
facturers  of  nut  margarine  is  that  they  are  unable  to 
keep  the  melting  point  above  75°  F.,  while  butter  melts 
about  92°  F.  However,  it  is  claimed  by  one  manufac¬ 
turer  that  his  nut  margarine  has  a  melting  point  of 
107°  F.  This  possibly  can  be  accounted  for  by  the 
use  of  hydrogenated  oils. 

In  the  January  issue,  Mr.  Glenn  H.  Pickard  gave  an 


interesting  description  of  the  ingredients  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  nut  margarine.  It  is  my  intention  tc 
give  the  reader  an  insight  into  the  actual  working 
methods  and  conditions  surrounding  the  churning, 
working  and  packing  of  oleomargarine,  as  employed 
by  some  of  the  largest  manufacturers,  together  with 
data  helpful  to  the  experienced  manufacturer  as  well 
as  to  those  who  contemplate  starting  in  this  business. 

Kut  margarine  is  being  made  by  the  same  process 
and  with  the  same  equipment  as  oleomargarine,  in  fact, 
the  federal  laws  which  govern  the  manufacture  of  this 
product  class  both  oleo  and  nut  margarine  as  “oleo¬ 
margarine,”  and  the  containers  for  them  must  be  so 
labeled. 

Composition. 

All  oleomargarine  has  for  a  base  hard  and  soft  oils. 
The  soft  oils  are  generally  kept  in  storage  tanks  which 
have  their  outlet  convenient  to  discharge  into  a  tank 
set  on  a  rnovable  scale.  (It  might  be  said  that  all  of 
the  ingredients  of  oleomargarine  are  proportioned  by 
weight.)  The  hard  oils  are  weighed  and  placed  in  the 
melters  shown  in  illustration  No.  i.  These  melters, 
which  are  equipped  with  agitators,  are  tin  lined,  and 
have  a  capacity  of  3,000  pounds  each.  The  water 
jacket  which  surrounds  them  is  kept  at  a  temperature 
of  about  125°  P". 


Photograph  from  the  ^lechanical  Manufacturing  Co. 

1.  Apparatus  for  Melting  Hard  Oils  in  a  Sanitary  Factory. 
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Photograph  from  the  IMeclianlcal  Manufacturing  Co. 

2.  Oleomargarine  Churns,  with  Open  Trough  in  the  Foreground. 


Churning. 

The  melted  hard  oils  and  soft  oils  are  conveyed 
throifgh  sanitary  pipes  to  the  emulsion  churn  shown  in 
illustration  No.  2.  Here  they  are  mixed  with  sterilized 
and  pasteurized  milk,  conveyed  through  an  open  tin 
trough,  also  shown  in  the  illustration.  Open  troughs 
are  used  to  facilitate  thorough  cleansing.  These  chums 
have  two  sets  of  driving  pulleys,  to  permit  reducing 
the  speed  one-half  from  the  countershaft.  They  are 
also  tin  lined  and  have  a  capacity  of  2600  pounds,  and 
are  surrounded  on  the  sides  and  bottom  by  a  water 
jacket.  A  new  type  of  underdriven  churn  has  recently 
been  developed  which  has  all  the  driving  machinery 
located  in  a  cast  iron  base,  leaving  the  top  of  the  churn 
as  well  as  the  entire  floor  free  from  driving  machinery. 
This  is  a  long  stride  towards  sanitation  as  well  as 
preventing  accidents. 

The  batch  is  churned  from  12  to  18  minutes  in  these 
machines,  depending  on  the  grade  of  product,  the 
longer  time  being  required  for  a  higher  grade  product 
containing  a  relatively  high  percentage  of  milk.  The 
water  jacket  temperature  varies  from  86  to  125°  F., 
the  higher  temperature  being  required  for  the  lower 
grade  product  in  order  to  keep  liquid  the  materials  used. 
Automatic  temperature  control  of  the  water  jacket  is 
now  being  used  with  considerable  success.  This  con¬ 
trol  consists  of  an  air-operated,  thermostatic-controlled 
device  with  means  of  quickly  changing  the  setting.  The 


use  of  this  device  eliminates  all  guess  work  in  keeping 
the  water  at  the  proper  temperature. 

Crystallization. 

After  churning,  the  batch  is  discharged  through  a 
wood  chute  or  flume,  shown  in  illustration  No.  3.  At 
the  end  of  this  flume  a  wide  flat  nozzle  sprays  cold 
water  on  the  emulsion,  solidifying  it.  The  water 
pressure  in  this  nozzle  varies  from  10  to  20  pounds, 
depending  on  the  color  of  the  product,  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  water  should  be  between  36°  and 
44°  F.,  depending  upon  the  quality  of  the  product. 

A  somewhat  antiquated  method  is  used  in  some  fac¬ 
tories  to  solidify  the  emulsion.  It  is  discharged  into 
a  short  trough  leading  to  a  wood  vat  about  20  feet 
long,  called  a  crystallizing  vat,  which  has  a  wooden 
paddle  wheel  at  one  end  to  keep  the  water  in  circula¬ 
tion,  means  being  provided  to  supply  the  vat  with  ice 
water  from  a  storage  vat.  The  emulsion  having  been 
solidified  by  contact  with  the  chilled  water,  floats  on 
top,  and  is  removed  by  two  men  with  a  cheese-cloth  net. 
It  is  apparent  that  this  method  brings  into  use  con¬ 
siderably  more  equipment  and  occupies  more  valuable 
floor  space  than  the  flume  system  previously  mentioned 
and  which  is  shown  in  the  illustrations.  The  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  product  from  either  method  is 
about  the  same. 

Ripening. 

Wooden  trucks  with  removable  bodies  having  a 
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Photograph  from  the  Mechanical  Manufacturing  Co. 

3.  Scene  Showing  Crystallizing  Chute  and  Ripening  Trucks. 


capacity  of  about  900  pounds  are  used  to  hold  the  oleo¬ 
margarine,  the  purpose  of  making  the  bodies  remov¬ 
able  being  to  facilitate  steaming  and  cleaning.  No 
metal  comes  in  contact  with  the  oleomargarine  from 
the  time  it  is  solidified  until  it  is  placed  in  cartons  or 
tubs.  The  loaded  trucks  are  next  pushed  into  a  room, 
the  temperature  of  which  is  kept  close  to  70°  F.  Here 
a  chemical  change  takes  place  which  produces  a  cer¬ 
tain  flavor ;  this  change  is  technically  described  as 
ripening. 

Working. 

The  ripened  oleomargarine  is  then  placed  on  large 
circular  workers  or  kneading  tables  about  8  feet  in 
diameter,  where  the  excess  moisture  is  removed  and 
dairy  salt  added,  as  is  shown  in  illustration  No.  4.  It 
is  sometimes  found  that  the  product  at  this  point  is 
drv,  that  is,  it  contains  a  low  percentage  of  moisture. 
To  remedy  this  it  is  worked  in  a  blending  machine, 
where  the  proper  amount  of  moisture  is  added.  This 
blending  machine  also  serves  the  purpose  of  bleaching 
oleomargarine  which  has  too  deep  a  color.  The  manu¬ 
facturer  who  contemplates  interstate  business  should 
familiarize  himself  with  the  laws  governing  the  quali¬ 
ties  of  oleomargarine,  as  some  states  prohibit  the  pro¬ 
duction  or  importation  of  oleomargarine  having  a  yel¬ 
low  color. 

Moulding  Prints. 

The  average  manufacturer  of  oleomargarine  pro¬ 


duces  about  60  per  cent  prints  and  40  per  cent  bulk  or 
in  tubs.  This,  of  course,  varies  with  the  kind  of  trade 
and  time  of  the  year.  There  are  various  methods 
employed  to  form  the  oleomargarine  into  prints  for 
cartons.  Some  use  an  ohlong  table  on  which  is  mount¬ 
ed  a  movable  roller  which  flattens  the  product  into  a 


Photograph  from  Armour  &  Co. 

4,  Working  Table  Loaded  with  Oleomargarine. 
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slab  the  proper  thickness.  Hand  moulds  of  wood  with 
sliding  bottoms  are  then  used  to  press  out  the  prints. 
A  recently  developed  machine  forms  and  cuts  the 
prints  to  size  and  weight.  This  machine,  which  is 
shown  in  illustration  No.  5>  ^  capacity  of  25,000 

pounds  per  day  and  requires  only  a  one  horsepower 
motor  to  drive  it. 

The  prints  after  being  formed  are  placed  on  wooden 
trays  which  are  carried  by  trucks  or  trolleys  to  the 
chill  room,  where  they  are  left  for  a  few  hours  to 
harden  sufficiently  to  permit  handling.  The  wrapping 
of  the  prints  is  done  on  a  long  table  having  a  canvas 
belt  conveyor  top,  the  various  operations  of  wrapping, 
placing  in  cartons,  sealing  and  checking  being  per¬ 
formed  here. 

Essentials  for  Success. 

The  manufacture  of  oleomargarine  requires  care  at 
every  step  to  obtain  proper  flavor  and  grain.  Abso¬ 
lute  cleanliness  is  essential  and  to  this  end  all  ma¬ 
chinery,  containers  and  utensils  must  be  frequently 
and  thoroughly  cleaned  and  sterilized,  making  gen¬ 
erous  use  of  steam  and  hot  water.  Absolute  clean¬ 
liness  in  respect  to  body  and  clothing  should  be  insisted 
upon.  It  is  customary  to  employ  a  manicurist  to  take 


care  of  the  hands  of  all  those  who  can  possibly^  come 
in  contact  with  the  margarine.  A  close  inspection  of 
illustration  No.  2  will  disclose  a  small  manicuring  par¬ 
lor  in  the  far  corner  of  the  room.  Wooden  paddles 
and  shovels  should  be  supplied  for  those  who  handle 

the  product.  ... 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  it  is  impossible 
to  make  acceptable  margarine  with  improperly  refined 
or  deodorized  oils  or  rancid  fats.  Before  shipping 
the  manufacturer  should  test  his  product  for  color, 
curd,  fat,  moisture,  and  salt  and  grade  accordingly. 
Experience  is  necessary  to  the  successful  manufac¬ 
turer  of  butter  substitutes,  as  numerous  and  widely 
varied  conditions  are  to  be  carefully  considered.  Many 
manufacturers  of  this  product  have  learned  from  sad 
experience  that  it  is  far  wiser  to  employ  a  first-class, 
experienced  man  in  starting  a  plant  than  to  trust  its 
operation  to  inexperienced  help. 

Formulas. 

The  following  table  of  common  proportions  of  oleo¬ 
margarine  shows  the  wide  variation  possible  in  the 
proportions  and  material  used.  There  are  all  kinds  of 
formulas,  governed  by  cost  of  material  and  prices 
obtainable  for  finished  product. 


Oleo  Cotton 

Oil.  Seed  Oil. 

Lbs.  Lbs. 

1 .  600  200 

2  .  400  200 

3  .  100  Yellow  550 

4  .  100  Yellow  550 

5  .  525 

6  .  525 

7  .  600  Yellow  200 

8  .  300  200 


Neutral  Oleo 


Lard. 

Stearine. 

Salt. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Cream. 

200 

125 

2  Cans 

300 

125 

90  lbs. 

ioo 

125 

100 

125 

475 

50 

225  lbs, 

475 

65  to  70 

300  lbs, 

200 

125 

2  Cans 

350 

60 

. 

Milk.  Miscellaneous.  Remarks. 

3  Cans  . ■•  •  •  • 

210  lbs.  200  lbs.  Butter  Good 

4  Cans  Skim  250  lbs.  Knuckle  Oil  Cheap 
4  Cans  Skim  200  lbs.  Butter  Oil  Cheap 


.  Good 

3 ‘Cans  . L--  Fair 

150  lbs.  .  Fair 


Standard  milk  and  cream  cans  contain  about  85 
pounds. 

Cream  should  be  18  per  cent  acid  and  17  per  cent 
butter  fat,  and  milk  18  and  3^4  per  cent,  respectively. 

Factory  Layout. 

The  most  economical  arrangement  for  a  margarine 
factory  is  to  have  a  building  of  four  stories  in  height, 
all  the  ingredients  being  elevated  to  the  top  floor.  On 
this  floor  should  be  located  the  melting  tanks  and  also 
the  storage  tanks  for  the  soft  oil.  The  remainder  of 
the  floor  can  be 
used  for  barrel 
storage  of  oils. 

It  is  sometimes 
customary  to  lo¬ 
cate  on  this 
floor  a  steam 
box  for  cleaning 
the  barrels,  and 
also  a  small 
laboratory  for 
the  testing  of 
the  oils  used,  as 
well  as  for  the 
finished  product. 

On  the  third 
floor  should  be 
located  the  ster¬ 
ilizing  and  pas¬ 
teurizing  equip¬ 
ment  located  in 


machines  elevated  a  few  feet  above  the  floor.  The 
emulsion  churns  are  also  located  on  this  floor  and 
set  so  that  the  top  of  the  tanks  are  about  6  or  8  inches 
above  the  floor  level.  This  method  of  setting  up  pre¬ 
vents  water  or  other  foreign  material  from  entering 
into  the  churns.  Needless  to  say,  the  floors  should  be 
made  of  waterproof  material  and  pitched  properly  to 
drain  off  all  moisture. 

On  the  floor  immediately  below  the  churns  should 
be  located  the  crystallizing  vats  or  flumes,  and  ample 

space  should  be 
pro  vided  for 
truck  storage. 
The  trucks  are 
usually  lowered 
by  an  elevator 
to  the  floor  be¬ 
low,  where  the 
ripening  room  is 
located. 

On  this  floor 
the  kneading  ta¬ 
bles  and  print 
forming  tables 
are  also  located. 
In  fact,  one 
large  room  can 
be  used  for  both 
machinery  and 
ripening  room. 
Adjoining  this 
room  a  freezer 
should  be  lo¬ 


an  enclosed 
room,  with  the 


Photograph  from  the  Mechanical  Manufacturing  Co. 

5.  Machine  for  Forming  Prints  from  Bulk  Oleomargarine. 
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cated  to  harden  the  margarine  before  wrapping.  The 
wrapping  room  should  be  located  close  to  the  freezer. 
If  space  is  available  on  this  floor,  the  shipping  depart¬ 
ment  could  also  be  located  here. 

All  drain  water  from  the  various  floors  should  be 
brought  to  a  separator  tank  to  have  the  grease  re¬ 
moved.  Some  concerns  have  even  installed  a  render¬ 
ing  tank  and  cook  the  water  to  remove  all  of  the 
grease,  which  can  be  sold  as  a  good  grade  of  inedible 
grease.  It  is  advisable  to  use  double  and  sometimes 
triple  glass  windows  in  order  to  insure  against  any 


New  Wheat  Prices  Announced. 

The  Cereal  Division  of  the  Food  Administration, 
formerly  the  United  States  Grain  Corporation,  from 
its  headquarters  in  New  York  has  announced  new 
wheat  prices,  necessitated  by  advanced  railroad  freight 
rates,  as  follows : 

No.  I  wheat  of  the  northern  spring,  hard  winter, 
red  winter.  Durum,  and  red  white  grades  will  be  sold 
in  the  various  markets  at  the  following  basic  prices : 

New  York,  $2.39^2;  Philadelphia,  $2.39;  Baltimore 
and  Newport  News,  $2.38^4  ;  Duluth,  $2.22^4  ;  Minne¬ 
apolis,  $2.21}'^  ;  Chicago,  $2.26 ;  St.  Louis,  $2.24 ;  Kan¬ 
sas  City  and  Omaha,  $2.18;  New  Orleans  and  Galves¬ 
ton,  $2.28 ;  Tacoma,  Seattle,  Portland,  Oreg.,  Astoria, 
San  Francisco,  and  Los  Angeles,  $2.20. 

The  price  basis  for  No.  2  wheat  will  be  3  cents  below 
No.  I,  and  for  No.  3,  4  cents  below  No.  2.  Grades 
below  No.  3  will  be  dealt  in  on  sample. 

Special  classes  of  wheat  will  be  sold  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  schedule :  Dark  hard  winter,  2  cents  above  hard 
winter;  dark  northern  spring,  2  cents  above  northern 
spring ;  amber  Durum,  2  cents  above  Durum ;  yellow 
hard  winter,  2  cents  under  hard  winter ;  red  spring,  5 
cents  under  northern  spring;  red  Walla,  7  cents  under 
red  winter;  red  Durum,  7  cents  under  Durum;  soft 
white,  2  cents  under  hard  white ;  white  club,  4  cents 
under  hard  white. 


Recent  Bureau  of  Chemistry  Announcements. 

Under  date  of  April  8,  1918,  the  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Service 
and  Regulatory  Announcement  No.  22,  published  as 
Food  Inspection  Decision  172,  the  definitions  and  stan¬ 
dards  for  condiments  other  than  vinegars  and  salt, 
as  they  were  adopted  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Defini¬ 
tions  and  Standards,  July  29,  1917,  and  approved  by 
the  Association  of  American  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug 
Officials,  August  3,  1917,  and  by  the  Association  of 
Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  November  21,  1917, 
and  which  were  officially  signed  by  Secretary  Hous¬ 
ton,  February  9,  1918.  These  definitions  and  standards 
were  printed  in  full  in  the  September,  1917,  issue  of 
this  J  OURNAL. 

As  Food  Inspection  Decision  173,  the  definitions 
and  standards  for  canned  vegetables,  canned  peas  and 
canned  pea  grades,  which  were  handled  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  for  condiments  other  than  vinegars 
and  salt,  were  promulgated  by  the  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry,  the  secretarial  signature  being  February  15,  1918. 
These  definitions  and  standards  were  .printed  in  the 
September,  1917,  issue  of  this  Journal. 

Food  Inspection  Decision  174,  signed  by  Secretary 
Houston  on  February  26,  1918,  renders  official  the 
definition  and  standard  for  baking  powder,  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Definitions  and 
Standards  November  18,  1916,  and  approved  by  the 


dust  or  obnoxious  fumes  entering  the  building,  and  to 
this  end  a  washed  air  system  is  highly  advisable. 

The  foregoing  layout  is  used  by  practically  every 
margarine  manufacturer  in  the  country.  It  should  be 
remembered  that  the  manufacture  of  margarine  is  one 
of  the  most  delicate  operations  of  any  food  product, 
and  if  success  is  to  be  achieved  it  must  be  through 
strict  adherence  to  the  conditions  mentioned.  How¬ 
ever,  for  the  thorough,  practical  man  who  desires  to 
make  this  product  there  is  an  opportunity  and  field  for 
growth  which  is  both  profitable  and  interesting. 


executive  committee  of  the  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Officials  for  the  Association 
of  American  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Officials  April 
2,  1917,  and  by  the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural 
Chemists  November  22,  1916.  This  matter  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  March  issue  of  this  Journal. 


Saccharin  Wins  in  New  York. 

The  long  expected  decision  of  the  Appellate  Division 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  in  the  famous 
test  case  as  to  the  legality  of  saccharin  in  food  prod¬ 
ucts — tried  on  its  merits  more  than  two  years  ago  and 
since  pending  decision — was  recently  handed  down  and 
if  newspaper  reports  are  correct,  is  a  complete  victory 
for  the  saccharin  manufacturers. 

By  a  unanimous  decision  the  Court  in  the  action  of 
the  New  York  Health  Department  vs.  Excelsior  Bot¬ 
tling  Works  declares  that  the  use  of  saccharin  as  a 
sweetener  of  food  cannot  be  prohibited.  The  defend¬ 
ant  was  convicted  in  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions  on 
a  charge  of  selling  bottled  soda  water  sweetened  with 
saccharin,  the  labels  stating  truthfully  the  amount  of 
saccharin  contained  in  the  soda  water. 

It  was  charged  that  such  sale  constituted  a  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  the  New  York  City  Sanitary  Code 
relating  to  adulteration,  and  also  of  a  resolution  of 
the  Board  of  Health  of  New  York  adopted  August  22, 
1911:  “That  food  or  food  products  containing  sac¬ 
charin  be  deemed  adulterated  under  the  Sanitary 
Code.” 

Judge  Laughlin,  writing  for  the  Court,  holds  that 
the  use  of  saccharin,  if  fully  and  fairly  disclosed  on 
the  label,  does  not  constitute  an  adulteration  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Sanitary  Code,  and  that  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Board  of  Health,  having  never  been  filed 
with  the  City  Clerk  as  required  by  law,  does  not  con¬ 
stitute  a  valid  amendment  of  the  Sanitary  Code. 

But  the  Court  does  not  stop  here.  It  went  further, 
and  squarely  decided  that  “since  saccharin  is  not  in¬ 
jurious  to  health  its  use  may  be  regulated  but  cannot 
be  prohibited  under  the  exercise  of  the  police  power.” 

The  trial  of  the  case  attracted  much  attention  by 
reason  of  the  heavy  batteries  of  lawyers  arrayed  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  contest  and  the  eminence  of  the 
expert  witnesses  summoned  to  ascertain  whether  or 
not  saccharin  was  really  injurious. 

This  decision  will  be  of  interest  to  all  food  control 
officials.  Despite  the  fact  that  saccharin  is  quoted  on 
the  wholesale  market  at  $30  a  pound,  its  use  is  being 
counselled  by  some  of  the  trade  papers  and,  no  doubt, 
being  considered  by  manufacturers  of  certain  products. 

At  present  fifteen  states  bar  the  use  of  saccharin — 
Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Mississippi,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  North 
Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  Oregon.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  Utah. 


The  Sugar  Situation 


The  United  States  Food  Administrator  has  made  the 
necessity  for  increased  conservation  measures,  outlining  the 
Editor’s  Note. 


following  statement  regarding  the  sugar  situation  and  the 
restrictive  regulations  which  became  effective  July  1. 


A  NUMBER  of  causes  have  cumulated  to  make 
our  sugar  position  more  difficult  than  we  could 
have  anticipated  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 
The  increased  shipping  needed  by  our  growing  army 
in  France  has  necessitated  the  curtailment  of  sugar 
transportation,  particularly  from  the  longer  voyage, 
and  has  thus  reduced  supplies  both  to  the  Allies  and 
ourselves  from  remote  markets.  Some  of  the  accessi¬ 
ble  sugar  producing  areas  have  proved  a  less  yield  than 
was  anticipated,  such  as  certain  W  est  Indian  islands. 
The  domestic  beet  and  Louisiana  crops  have  fallen 
below  anticipation.  There  has  been  some  destruction 
of  beet  sugar  factories  in  the  battle  area  of  France  and 
Italy.  We  have  lost  considerable  sugar  by  submarines. 

As  close  an  estimate  as  we  can  make  indicates  a  rea¬ 
sonable  expectation  from  all  sources  of  about  1,600,000 
tons  of  sugar  for  United  States  consumption  during 
the  last  half  of  the  present  year.  This  is  based  upon 
the  maintenance  of  the  present  meager  Allied  ration. 
An  improvement  in  shipping  conditions  would,  of 
course,  relieve  this  situation,  as  quantities  of  sugar  are 
in  unavailable  markets.  We  must,  however,  base  the 
distribution  of  sugar  during  the  next  six  months  upon 
the  above  footings.  After  that  period  the  new  West 
Indian  crops  will  be  available. 

This  supply  of  1,600,000  tons  necessitates  a  consid¬ 
erable  reduction  in  our  consumption.  To  provide  three 
pounds  of  sugar  per  month  per  person  for  household 
use,  to  take  care  of  our  Army  and  Navy,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  necessary  preservation  of  fruit,  milk,  etc., 
will  require  about  1,500,000  tons  of  sugar  for  the  six 
months.  A  household  consumption  of  three  pounds 
per  month  per  person,  together  with  the  special  allow¬ 
ance  for  home  canning,  means  a  reduction  of  some  25 
per  cent  in  these  branches  of  consumption  from  nor¬ 
mal,  but  it  is  still  nearly  double  the  ration  in  the 
Allied  countries  and  is  ample  for  every  economical  use. 

In  the  plan  of  distribution  which  will  now  go  into 
force,  the  less  essential  users  of  sugar — that  is,  con¬ 
fectioners,  soft  drink  manufacturers,  tobacco  manu¬ 
facturers,  etc.,  will  be  hit  the  hardest.  The  Food 
Administration  regrets  intensely  any  action  that  will 
cause  hardship  to  any  individual,  but  the  situation  is 
due  to  the  Germans,  not  to  this  Government.  There 
are  a  number  of  substitutes  available  to  the  confec¬ 
tioners  upon  which  no  restrictions  are  placed. 

In  order  to  secure  justice  in  distribution  and  to  make 
the  restrictive  plans  as  effective  as  possible,  no  manu¬ 
facturer  or  wholesaler  of  sugar  will  be  allowed  after 
July  I  to  sell  any  sugar  except  to  buyers  who  secure 
a  certificate  from  the  local  Food  Administrators,  in¬ 
dicating  the  quantity  they  may  buy.  For  the  purpose 
of  issuing  these  certificates,  the  various  users  of  sugar 
are  divided  into  the  following  groups: 

A.  Candy  makers,  soft  drinks,  soda  fountains, 
chewing  gum,  chocolate  and  cocoa  manufacturers,  to¬ 
bacco  manufacturers,  flavoring  extracts,  invert  sugar, 
syrups,  sweet  pickles,  wines,  etc. 

R.  Commercial  canners,  vegetables,  fruit,  milk, 
medicinal  purposes,  explosives,  glycerine,  etc. 

C.  Hotels,  restaurants,  clubs,  dining  cars  and  steam¬ 
ships,  boarding  houses,  hospitals,  public  institutions 


and  public  eating  places  generally,  in  which  term  are 
included  all  boarding  houses  who  take  care  of  25  per¬ 
sons  or  more. 

D.  Bakers  and  cracker  manufacturers  of  all  kinds. 

E.  Retail  stores  and  others  selling  for  direct  con¬ 
sumption. 

Every  person  in  these  categories  must,  before  July 
I,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  the  local  Food  Admin¬ 
istrator  determines,  make  a  statement  upon  a  form 
that  will  be  provided  showing  the  sugar  they  hold  or 
have  in  transit  on  July  i.  All  stocks  in  excess  of  three 
months’  supply  at  the  rate  of  consumption  that  will  be 
allow^ed  in  each  concern,  will  be  requisitioned  by  the 
Administrators  and  redistributed  at  once.  Any  stock 
less  than  90  days  but  in  excess  of  30  days  must  be  held 
subject  to  the  local  Administrator  for  distribution  if 
necessary,  depending  much  upon  remoteness  from 
source  of  supply.  It  is  manifestly  unfair  for  any  one 
to  be  overstocked  in  such  a  situation  as  this,  as  it  must 
prejudice  the  common  interest  of  regular  flow  of  sup¬ 
plies.  Our  national  sugar  supply  does  not  come  from 
stocks  but  arrives  in  monthly  amounts  and  any  attempt 
to  provide  ahead  results  in  shortage.  Any  attempts  to 
accumulate  stocks  in  the  interim  between  now  and 
July  I  will  be  useless  and  may  lead  to  difficulties,  for 
the  Food  Administration  will  construe  any  such  at¬ 
tempts  by  dealers  and  manufacturers  as  hoarding  and 
upon  conviction  as  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment. 
While  in  law  the  same  rule  might  be  applied  to  house¬ 
holders,  the  Food  Administration  proposes  to  rest 
upon  the  honor  and  co-operation  of  the  householders 
not  to  hold  more  than  a  30-day  supply  upon  the  basis 
of  three  pounds  per  person  in  the  household. 

In  addition  to  giving  the  quantities  on  hand,  the 
statements  which  will  be  required  from  dealers  and 
manufacturers  in  the  above  groups  will  give  the  fol¬ 
lowing  further  information  upon  honor.  In  the  case 
of  Group  A — that  is,  candy,  soft  drinks,  etc.,  must 
show  the  amount  of  sugar  used  during  the  months  of 
July,  August  and  September,  1917,  and  certificates  will, 
if  the  statements  are  correct,  be  based  upon  50  per  cent 
of  such  average  use.  Ice  cream  makers  will  be  en¬ 
titled  to  75  per  cent.  A  certificate  will  be  issued  sep¬ 
arately  for  each  month’s  purchases. 

Group  B — that  is,  commercial  canners,  etc. — v/ill  be 
given  certificates  for  their  necessary  requirements  but 
any  re-sale  of  sugar  by  them  except  under,  the  express 
direction  of  the  local  Food  Administrator  will  con¬ 
stitute  a  violation  of  the  regulations  and  subject  them 
to  closing  of  business  for  the  w^ar.  Any  sugar  in  hand 
at  the  end  of  the  season  must  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  local  Administrator.  The  Food  Administration 
appeals  to  this  group  to  economize  on  consumption  in 
every  direction. 

Group  C — that  is,  public  eating  places — will  be  issued 
certificates  upon  the  basis  of  three  pounds  for  each  90 
meals  served.  This  includes  all  public  eating  place 
users  of  sugar. 

Group  D — that  is,  bakers — will  receive  certificates 
for  70  per  cent  of  the  average  amount  used  during 
July,  August  and  September,  1917,  or,  alternatively, 
70  per  cent  of  that  used  in  the  month  of  June,  1918. 
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Group  E — that  is,  retail  stores — will  receive  for  July 
purchases  certificates  based  upon  the  average  of  sugar 
sold  during  the  combined  three  months — April,  May 
and  June,  1918.  Retailers  must  not  sell  sugar  to  any 
of  the  other  groups — that  is,  to  no  one  except  house¬ 
holders,  without  taking  up  the  certificates  of  such  per¬ 
sons.  They  must  not  sell  more  than  two  pounds  at 
any  one  time  to  any  town  customer  or  more  than  five 
pounds  at  any  one  time  to  any  country  customer.  The 
latter  may,  however,  be  varied  by  the  local  Admin¬ 
istrator  to  persons  remote  from  town.  The  retailer 
will  do  his  best  not  to  sell  more  than  three  pounds  per 
person  per  month  to  householders,  whose  co-operation 
with  the  retailer  is  earnestly  sought. 

Retailers  may,  as  at  present,  sell  25  pounds  of  sugar 
to  any  one  household  for  home  canning  upon  the  house¬ 
holder’s  certifying  that  he  has  not  bought  elsewhere 
and  agreeing  to  return  any  balance  unused  for  this 
purpose.  The  householder  can  obtain  more  than  25 
pounds  upon  approval  of  local  Administrator,  if  sup¬ 
plies  are  available. 

It  will  be  seen  by  this  plan  that  there  is  no  direct 
rationing  of  the  householder.  It  would  cost  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  $5,000,000  to  put  the  householder  on  a  ration 
card  and  will  take  the  services  of  100,000  people  to 
carry  it  out.  We  cannot  afiford  the  labor  or  money 
and  if  householders  wdll  co-operate  it  can  be  avoided. 

No  wdiolesaler  or  refiner  can  sell  any  sugar  what¬ 
soever  unless  he  receives  the  certificate  above  men¬ 
tioned.  Any  person  in  the  above  five  groups  who  does 
not  file  his  statement  will  receive  no  sugar  during  the 
war  and  action  will  at  once  be  taken  against  any  sugar 
he  may  have  in  hand  in  excess  of  30  days’  supply,  and 
he  will  be  charged  with  hoarding.  We  ask  the  co¬ 
operation  of  all  trades  in  our  purpose,  that  is,  simply 
to  secure  justice  in  distribution. 

Under  date  of  May  20,  1918,  the  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  published  the  folloiuing  pertinent  data  concerning 
prices  : 

The  United  States  consumed  in  the  first  year  of 
the  war,  April,  1917,  to  April,  1918,  4,109,291  tons  of 
sugar — 8,218,582,000  pounds. 

The  wholesale  price  of  refined  sugar  in  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time  is  $7.30  per  100  pounds.  An 
increase  of  i  cent  per  pound  in  the  price  of  sugar 
would  take  from  the  pockets  of  the  consumers  at  least 
$82,185,820. 

The  regulated  wholesale  price  in  Canada  is  $8.07 
per  100  pounds  ;  in  the  United  Kingdom,  $12.59; 
France,  $12.28;  and  in  Italy,  $26.30. 

Canada’s  consumption  of  sugar  for  the  year  ending 
March  31  was  352,200  tons.  The  consumption  of 
France  for  1916  was  570,621  tons;  the  consumption  of 
the  United  Kingdom  was  1,565,599  tons,  and  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  Italy  was  276,953  tons. 

The  total  consumption  of  sugar  for  the  four  coun¬ 
tries  was  2,765,373  tons — the  total  cost  of  which  was 
$736,884,703,  or  an  average  cost  per  ton  for  all  sugar 
consumed  in  the  four  allied  countries  of  $266.47  P^r 
ton.  Had  the  sugar  consumption  of  the  United  States 
for  the  past  year  been  paid  for  at  this  price,  the  total 
would  have  been  $1,095,002,772.  The  cost  of  the 
sugar  consumption  for  the  United  States  for  one  year 
at  the  prevailing  price  of  $146  per  ton  will  amount  to 
$599,956,486. 

If  sugar  consumption  in  the  United  States  for  the 
coming  year  remains  at  the  same  figure  as  that  for  last 
year,  the  saving,  as  compared  with  prices  prevailing  in 
the  four  allied  countries  named,  wdll  total  $495,046,286. 


The  wholesale  price  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  is 
now  $7.45  per  hundred  pounds  less  2  per  cent  at  sea¬ 
board  points,  or  about  $7.30  net.  In  August  of  1917, 
the  price  reached  $9.15  per  hundred  pounds.  The  re¬ 
finers  now  receive  $1.30  per  hundred  pounds  for 
refining  as  against  a  difference  between  raw  and  re¬ 
fined  sugar  up  to  October  i,  1917,  ranging  from  $1.60 
to  $2.05. 

Louisiana  Prohibits  the  Use  of  Saccharin  in  Foods. 

TO  BOTTLERS  AND  DEALERS  IN  SOFT  DRINKS,  FRUIT 

SYRUPS,  ETC.  : 

Your  attention  is  directed  to  Food  and  Drug  Regu¬ 
lation  28,  which  reads  as  follows : 

Reg.  28.  Saccharin  Prohibited. 

The  use  of  saccharin  in  any  food  product  is  pro¬ 
hibited. 

The  use  of  quantities  not  exceeding  one-tenth  of  one 
per  cent  of  benzoate  of  sodium  is  permitted  in  goods 
in  which  generally  it  has  been  so  used. 

The  addition  of  benzoate  of  sodium  shall  be  plainly 
stated  on  the  label. 

This  ruling  w'as  made  since  the  continued  use  of 
SACCHARIN  IS  INJURIOUS  AND  DELETERI¬ 
OUS  TO  HEALTH.  Saccharin  has  no  food  value 
and  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  substances  in  food  prod¬ 
ucts  (sugar,  etc.)  which  do  have  a  food  value. 

All  bottlers  and  syrup  manufacturers  must  comply 
with  the  rulings  of  the  Food  Administration  to  save 
sugar.  Other  substances  may  be  used  to  substitute 
sugar  which  are  nutritious  and  not  injurious  to  health. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  re¬ 
cently  reaffirmed  its  ruling  prohibiting  the  use  of 
saccharin.  U.  S.  Food  Inspection  Decisions  Nos.  135, 
138,  142  and  146  prohibit  the  use  of  saccharin  in  food 
products. 

Dealers  and  manufacturers  are  warned  that  the  use 
of  saccharin  in  food  products  makes  them  liable  to 
prosecution. 

Penalty. — i.  Not  less  than  $10,  nor  more  than  $200. 
2.  Not  less  than  $25  nor  more  than  $400.  3.  Not  less 
than  $50  nor  more  than  $500.  Of  imprisonment  for 
not  less  than  10  days  nor  more  than  6  months,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

This  Bureau  will  make  a  strong  effort  to  apprehend 
all  persons  failing  to  comply  with  Food  and  Drug 
Regulation  28.  Do  not  listen  to  what  vendors  of 
saccharin  may  say  regarding  its  use  being  permitted. 

Remember !  Saccharin  prohibited. 

Oscar  Dowling, 

President  and  Ex-Officio  Food  Commissioner. 
Circular  No.  18,  May  27,  1918,  Bureau  of  Food  and 

Drugs,  Cassius  L.  Clay,  State  Analyst. 


Commercial  Production  of  Edible  Fats  in  May,  1918. 

From  a  preliminary  summary  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  Markets  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  it 
appears  that  the  production  during  May,  1918,  of  the 
several  edible  fats  enumerated  below  was  as  follows : 

Pounds 

Creamery  butter  (3,164  factories)  .75,128,697 

Oleomargarine  (uncolored) . 23,080,801 

Nut  margarine  (uncolored) .  4,324,386 

Process  Butter .  1,108,429 

Whey  Butter .  364,462 

Oleomargarine  (colored)  .  59,320 

Nut  margarine  (colored)  .  i,330 

The  figure  for  nut  margarine  is  especially  significant 
when  it  is  realized  that  in  May,  1917,  the  corresponding 
figure  was  721,730 — showfing  an  increase  of  600%'. 


Penalties  Under  Food  Control  Act 


For  violations  of  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration  s 
regulations  a  number  of  licensees  were  penalized  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  weeks.  Among  them  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

Thomas  J.  Arline,  food  administrator  for  Wayne  Coun¬ 
ty,  Georgia,  was  asked  to  resign,  allowed  to  contribute 
$50  to  the  Red  Cross,  and  compelled  to  immediately  obtain 
a  license,  for  conducting  a  wholesale  business  without  a 
license. 

M.  Mazo  &  Son,  wholesale  grocers  at  619  C  street,  N. 
W.,  Washington,  D.  C.,  had  their  license  revoked  because 
of  making  false  reports  of  stocks  on  hand  and  the  amount 
of  business  done. 

The  Louisiana  State  Rice  Milling  Co.  were  allowed  to 
donate  $2,129  to  the  Red  Cross;  Charles  E.  Cormier  Rice 
Co.,  $1,835;  Onne  Rice  Co.,  $614;  P.  E.  Vallee  Co.,  $397, 
and  J.  Trautman  &  Co.,  $317,  for  having  made  profit-bear¬ 
ing  resales  within  the  trade.  All  of  New  Orleans. 

The  Schroeder-Schnaars  Co.  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  were 
asked  to  contribute  $1,000  to  the  Red  Cross  and  their 
license  was  suspended  for  one  week  for  having  sold  flour 
and  sugar  at  excess  profits. 

Ah  ileong,  a  Chinese  merchant  in  Hololulu,  had  his 
business  suspended  for  one  week  and  was  allowed  to 
donate  $1,000  to  the  Red  Cross  for  having  violated  the 
“fifty-fifty”  rule  in  selling  flour. 

Jacob  Kulla,  a  wholesale  flour  dealer  at  2  and  4  Stone 
street.  New  York,  was  given  the  option  of  contributing 


$25,000  to  the  Red  Cross  or  losing  his  license,  for  having 
sold  large  quantities  of  flour  at  excess  profits,  and  vio¬ 
lating  other  rules  of  the  Food  Administration. 

Benjamin  Kaufman  &  Sons,  178  Stanton  street.  New 
York  City,  were  given  the  option  of  contributing  $500  to 
the  Red  Cross  or  having  their  license  suspended  for  at 
least  two  weeks,  for  having  unreasonably  rejected  a  car¬ 
load  consignment  of  buckwheat  groats. 

E.  R.  Sherburne  &  Co.  of  Boston  and  L.  M.  Koritz  Co. 
of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  had  their  license  revoked  for  having 
accepted  bonuses  of  $10  per  barrel  in  the  sale  of  sugar, 
and  also  having  sold  laree  quantities  to  a  small  retailer. 
The  Food  Administration  has  forbidden  all  refiners  and 
distributors  from  selling  P.  M.  Leavitt  Co.  of  Boston 
more  sugar  than  was  sold  to  this  firm  during  the  previous 
year  because  this  concern  had  controlled  both  of  the 
above  concerns. 

Oberman  &  Scherl,  217  West  One  Hundred  and  Twenty- 
fifth  street.  New  York  City,  were  allowed  to  contribute 
$5,000  to  the  Red  Cross  for  sales  of  flour  at  excess  profits 
and  without  proper  substitutes. 

The  Western  Trading  Co.,  a  brokerage  firm  of  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  has  been  deprived  of  its  license  because  it 
was  shown  that  the  company  in  question  was  merely  serv¬ 
ing  as  a  cloak  behind  which  Mr.  H.  P.  Cox,  who  had 
already  lost  his  license,  could  do  business. 

F.  Romeo  &  Co.,  importers  at  374  Washington  street. 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  were  allowed  to  contribute  $12,800  to 
the  Red  Cross  for  having  sold  certain  foodstuffs  at  excess 
profits. 


Soda  Fountain  Economies. 

One  cent  a  day  wasted  by  every  soda  fountain  em¬ 
ploye  in  the  country  means  a  loss  of  $5,000  a  day. 
Soda-fountain  men  can  save  by  preventing  the  drip  of 
sirup  from  faucets,  seeing  that  perishable  soda  ingre¬ 
dients  do  not  spoil,  and  using  care  in  other  directions. 

Soda  fountains  now  serve  many  articles  of  food  as  well  as 
drinks.  The  use  of  cooking  oils  and  butter  substitutes  is 
urged  instead  of  butter  and  lard. 

The  use  of  loaf  sugar  instead  of  granulated  is  recom¬ 
mended  where  patrons  help  themselves,  as  in  sweetening 
coffee,  because  there  is  no  waste  by  spilling  or  wetting.  Where 
fresh  fruit  is  served  at  soda  fountains,  on  the  contrary,  pow¬ 
dered  sugar  is  best,  as  it  dissolves  immediately. 

Waste  fat  skimmed  from  soups  and  boiled  meat  and 
trimmed  from  ham  and  bacon  rinds  can  be  made  into  good 
soft  soap  by  following  the  directions  given  on  a  can  of  con¬ 
centrated  lye. 

Invert  sugar,  honey,  maple  sugar,  cane  sirup,  corn  sirup, 
and  molasses  are  recommended  as  sweetening  materials  for 
various  soda-fountain  purposes,  to  save  sugar.  Invert  sugar 
comes  in  white  and  brown  colors  and  is  useful  for  flavoring 
sirups.  Maple  sugar  is  delicious  in  sundaes  and  fancy  foun¬ 
tain  dishes.  Honey  has  a  wide  range  of  uses  in  baking  and 
keeps  cakes  fresh  and  moist.  Molasses  is  a  suitable  sweet¬ 
ener  for  gingersnaps,  molasses  cake,  and  similar  dishes. 

Care  in  buying  and  conserving  materials  will  lead  to  soda- 
fountain  economies.  Purchases  of  milk  should  be  calculated 
so  that  nothing  is  left  to  spoil  at  the  end  of  the  day,  and 
portions  of  sirup  should  be  calculated  to  prevent  serving  of 
too  large  quantities,  as  the  proper  proportion  makes  the  most 
delicious  drink. 

Ice-cream  manufacturers  have  had  difficulty  in  getting 
enough  sugar  for  their  products,  and  are  beginning  to  use 
invert  sugar  It  is  said  to  be  very  much  better  than  granu¬ 
lated  for  this  purpose,  as  it  is  sweeter  than  granulated  sugar, 
causes  no  waste  by  .sticking  to  the  mixer  because  it  is  liquid, 
and  saves  time  in  mixing,  as  well  as  produces  a  better 
“swell.”  Figuring  granulated  sugar  at  8  cents  a  pound  the 
invert  sugar  costs  about  6  cents.  Pure  sugar  is  a  com¬ 
pound  consisting  of  carbon,  12  parts,  hydrogen,  22  parts, 
and  oxygen,  11  parts.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion 
of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  are  the  same  as  in  water.  Cane 
sugar  (sucrose)  is  a  double  sugar,  called  disaccharid,  and 
so  is  milk  sugar  and  malt  sugar.  Grape  and  fruit  sugars 
are  single  sugars,  called  monosaccharids.  By  a  simple  chem¬ 
ical  process,  called  inversion,  cane  sugar  can  be  split  into 
two  other  sugars ;  thus  sucrose  becomes  dextrose,  the  same 
thing  as  grape  sugar,  and  levulose.  the  same  thing  as  fruit 


sugar.  This  combination  is  called  invert  sugar.  This  in¬ 
version  can  be  brought  about  by  heat  and  dilute  acids,  by 
heat,  or  by  fermentation.  Certain  ferments,  known  as  en¬ 
zymes  as  a  generic  term,  but  invertase  in  the  process  of  in¬ 
verting  sugar,  will  produce  the  results.  All  sugar  when 
eaten  must  be  inverted  in  the  stomach  by  invertase  before 
it  can  be  absorbed  by  the  blood.  Thus  invert  sugar  is  at 
once  ready  for  assimilation  when  it  reaches  the  stomach. 


J.  D.  Lewis  Heads  United  Cereal  Mills. 

J.  D.  Lewis,  president  of  the  American  Cotton  Oil 
Co.  and  its  subsidiary,  the  N.  K.  Fairbank  Co.,  has 
resigned  to  become  president  of  the  United  Cereal 
Mills,  of  Chicago,  Buffalo,  and  Quincy,  Ill. 


Watson  of  New  Hampshire  Dies. 

Irving  L.  Watson,  secretary  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Board  of  Health,  died  on  April  3,  1918.  His  successor 
has  not  yet  been  appointed. 


Chewing  Gum  Manufacturers  Organize. 

To  formulate  plans  for  closer  co-operation  with  the 
Government  during  the  war,  chewing  gum  manufac¬ 
turers  recently  met  in  New  York  and  organized  the 
Association  of  Chewing  Gum  Manufacturers  and 
Allied  Trades.  The  association  will  work  for  the  con¬ 
servation  of  the  industry,  as  well  as  attempt  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  importation  and  distribution  of  raw  materials. 

More  than  30  companies  are  already  numbered 
among  the  members  of  the  association.  The  officers 
elected  were:  President,  Darwin  R.  James,  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  American  Chicle  Co. ;  vice-president,  B.  L.  At¬ 
water,  vice-president  Wm.  Wrigley,  Jr.,  Co. ;  secretary, 
M.  D.  Bromberg,  secretary  American  Chicle  Co. ; 
treasurer,  C.  M.  Ford,  secretary  Common  Sense  Gum 
Co. ;  executive  committee,  J.  C.  Cox,  treasurer  Wm. 
Wrigley,  Jr.,  Co. ;  F.  E.  Barbour,  secretary  Beech-Nut 
Packing  Co. ;  Geo.  F.  Hurd,  president  Autosales  Cor¬ 
poration,  and  Geo.  L.  Wilson,  manager  Pulver  Co.. 
Inc. 
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Reserves — Food  Insurance 

By  Charles  Ryan, 

of  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration. 


UNDER  no  circumstances  can  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  look  forward  to  unrestricted  use  of  foodstuffs 
needed  abroad  until  world  shipping  has  returned 
to  normal  and  until  the  Allies  are  no  longer  cut  off 
from  other  markets. 

We  must  continue  to  conserve,  even  in  the  face  of  a 
bumper  crop.  Those  who  base  upon  the  prospects  of 
around  900,000,000  bushels  from  the  new  wheat  crop 
a  prophecy  that  we  can  lift  all  restraint  in  the  use  of 
flour,  have  not  seriously  studied  the  present  food 
problem  as  a  world  situation. 

What  applies  to  wheat  applies  as  well  to  the  other 
staple  foods  needed  to  keep  up  the  strength  of  the 
fighting  forces  and  the  morale  of  the  civil  populations 
in  the  Allied  countries. 

It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  be  prodigal  in  oui 
use  of  any  materials  which  could  strengthen  the  de¬ 
fense  against  Germany — even  though  for  a  time  we 
have  them  in  abundance. 

Never  before  have  we  been  faced  with  a  more 
imperative  necessity  for  creating  reserve  supplies  as 
an  insurance  against  possible  disaster  or  future  crop 
failure.  That  reserve  must  be  built  up  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic — and  it  can  be  created  only  from 
American  supplies. 

We  are  entering  the  new  harvest  year  with  our  bins 
scraped  clean.  Almost  literally,  when  flour  from  the 
new  wheat  comes  into  general  circulation,  there  will 
not  be  a  single  grain  of  old  wheat  left  in  the  country. 
At  the  beginning  of  July  our  stocks  were  already  at 
the  danger  line.  We  faced  a  condition  seldom  seen 
before  in  a  country  whose  stores  had  not  been  cap¬ 
tured  or  whose  fields  had  not  been  devastated. 

It  would  be  almost  suicidal  to  place  ourselves  again 
in  such  a  position,  when  a  subnormal  crop  could  bring 
us  face  to  face  with  famine  and  when  we  would  be 
utterly  helpless  to  answer  any  sudden  and  necessary 
demand  of  those  who  depend  upon  us  for  so  large  a 
part  of  their  food  requirements.  Only  a  large  reserve 
could  have  saved* us  this  year  had  our  own  crop  been 
smaller  than  anticipated  or  had  any  of  the  Allied  coun¬ 
tries  failed  to  maintain  their  program  of  production. 

With  virtually  no  carry-over  from  last  season,  we 
would  find  ourselves  today  confronted  with  a  situation 
which  might  have  broken  down  the  morale  of  our  own 
people  and  of  those  aligned  with  them  in  war  against 
Germany,  had  our  fields  failed  to  mature  the  second 
largest  crop  in  the  history  of  the  nation.  With 
European  crops  far  below  those  needed  to  maintain 
even  a  highly  “dilute”  war-bread,  our  lack  of  a  reserve 
would  have  caused  suffering  among  all  of  the  peoples 
who  are  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  war. 

With  the  crop  that  is  now  coming  to  market,  we 
have  probably  reached  the  peak  of  our  wartime  pro¬ 
duction.  As  the  fighting  forces  gradually  draw  upon 
cur  population  for  additional  men  and  to  replace  those 
who  may  never  return,  we  can  look  forward  only  to  a 
steady  degeneration  of  labor.  One  of  our  war  burdens 
must  of  necessity  be  a  constant  drain  upon  our  man¬ 
power,  and  a  consequent  diminution  of  our  farm 
labor.  We  can  hardly  expect  to  overcome  this  entirely 
by  improved  cultural  methods  and  more  intensive  pro¬ 
duction.  Under  present  conditions  we  cannot  afford 


to  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  maintain  the  production 
which  has  assured  us  of  ample  supplies  to  carry  us 
through  to  another  year. 

Aside  from  a  season  of  shortage,  however,  military 
expedience  requires  the  accumulation  and  maintenance 
of  a  reserve  supply  which  would  be  ample  to  tide  us 
over  any  emergency.  Our  duty  to  our  associates  in 
the  war  places  upon  our  shoulders  the  burden  of  seeing 
that  they  are  in  a  position  to  maintain  their  rations 
over  a  reasonable  margin  of  time  should  they  be  cut 
off  from  their  source  of  supply. 

Should  some  new  form  of  marine  warfare  for  a 
time  make  it  impossible  to  assure  safe  arrival  of  trans¬ 
ports,  a  reserve  in  European  warehouses  would  be  the 
only  possible  form  of  insurance  against  greatly  in¬ 
creased  want  and  privation — possibly  starvation.  There 
have  been  times  in  the  past  year  when  none  of  the 
Allied  countries  were  in  a  position  to  maintain  their 
rations  for  more  than  a  week  on  supplies  which  were 
stored  on  their  side  of  the  Atlantic.  There  have  been 
times  when  the  non-arrival  of  American  shipments  for 
more  than  a  week  would  have  brought  them  to  the 
bottom  of  their  cupboards. 

We  cannot  afford  to  run  the  risk  of  having  this  occur 
again.  With  a  big  crop  in  sight,  only  inordinate  greed 
can  discount  the  necessity  for  continuing  to  save  and 
to  sacrifice  in  order  that  those  across  the  sea  may  be 
protected.  The  great  German  offensive  which  began 
on  March  21  of  this  year  again  drove  home  to  us  the 
necessity  for  having  in  Europe  sufficient  food  supplies 
to  make  the  Allied  nations  partially  independent  of 
marine  transport  for  their  daily  existence. 

When  again  we  are  called  upon  to  rush  troops  to 
Europe  as  fast  as  they  can  embark,  we  must  not  be 
faced  with  the  necessity  for  holding  back  thousands  of 
tons  of  shipping  in  order  to  prevent  starvation  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  When  another  big  drive 
com.es  and  the  United  States  is  called  upon  to  rush 
reserves  to  the  front,  we  can  be  free  to  make  every 
ship  a  troop  ship  only  if  we  have  stored  in  Europe 
sufficient  foodstuffs  to  maintain  the  fighters  and  civil 
population  until  the  emergency  has  passed. 

With  our  bumper  wheat  crop,  we  are  given  still 
another  great  opportunity  for  war  service. 

We  .showed  in  the  past  year  that  our  domestic  con¬ 
sumption  of  wheat  could  be  cut  to  less  than  450,000,- 
000  bushels. 

We  showed,  too,  that  we  could  increase  by  almost 
unbelievable  degrees  our  exportation  of  beef,  pork 
and  other  staples. 

With  export  figures  for  the  past  fiscal  year  in  mind 
and  knowing  what  we  may  expect  from  this  year’s 
harvests,  we  now  know  that  for  the  next  eight  or  nine 
months  the  United  States  can  bear  practically  the 
entire  burden  of  supplying  the  food  imports  of  the 
Allies. 

If  we  do  this,  we  will  release  between  1,000,000  and 
1,500,000  tons  of  shipping  which  must  now  be  diverted 
to  other  and  longer  trade  routes.  Every  ship  taken 
from  Australian  channels  and  routed  to  North  Amer¬ 
ica  virtually  equals  the  construction  of  two  additional 
vessels,  as  it  can  make  three  times  as  many  trips — and 
consequently  land  thrice  the  tonnage  in  Europe — as 
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it  did  in  the  longer  journey.  Every  ship  taken  from 
South  American  trade  can  transport  twice  the  tonnage 
between  Europe  and  North  America. 

America  has  seen  very  clearly  in  the  past  six  months 
the  extent  to  which  our  war  program  depends  upon 
shipping.  We  have  learned  how  serious  that  shipping 
situation  has  become — so  serious  that  the  Allies  are 
purchasing  in  North  America  goods  which  could  be 
obtained  at  one-half  or  one-third  the  price  in  other 
lands,  merely  because  there  are  not  sufficient  ships  in 
the  world  to  justify  the  diversion  of  a  single  vessel 
which  could  possibly  be  kept  in  the  more  direct  and 
shorter  routes. 

If  by  continued  conservation  and  the  creation  of 
reserves  we  are  able  to  add  1,500,000  tons  of  shipping 
for  war  usages,  we  will  have  made  it  possible  to 
increase  still  further  than  was  anticipated  the  number 
of  our  troops  in  France;  will  be  able  to  give  them 
greater  supplies ;  will  be  able  to  furnish  still  more  war 
material,  and  at  the  same  time  will  be  able  to  relieve 
still  further  the  Allied  food  stringencies. 

Not  for  many  months  may  we  hope  to  relax  and 
shape  our  appetites  to  suit  our  personal  wishes.  So 
far  as  food  is  concerned,  not  before  late  Fall  or  early 
Winter  may  we  expect  ship  construction  to  fill  the  gap 
that  now  exists  between  tonnage  needs  and  vessels 
available.  Not  before  then  may  we  begin  to  draw 
from  other  markets  and  again  feel  even  partially  free 
from  the  burden  of  responsibility  placed  upon  us  by 
food  shortages  among  all  of  the  nations  which  have 
been  prosecuting  our  war  against  Prussia. 

So  long  as  present  conditions  exist  there  can  be  no 
purely  American  food  problem — any  more  than  there 
can  be  a  purely  American  military  problem  in  meeting 
the  German  guns.  Our  problem  is  the  Allies’  problem. 
The  food  situation  is  an  Allied  food  situation.  Its 
many  changes  must  be  reflected  in  all  of  the  countries 
which  are  banded  together  against  a  common  foe. 

This  must  be  borne  in  mind  when  we  talk  of  a 
bumper  wheat  crop,  of  large  amounts  of  pork  in  stor¬ 
age,  of  millions  of  pounds  of  beef  in  our  warehouses, 
or  of  a  surplus  in  any  staple  food  commodity. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  we  can  no  longer  con¬ 
sider  those  supplies  as  being  at  our  disposal.  The  right 
to  use  them  belongs  not  to  us  alone,  but  to  the  Allied 
nations.  They  must  be  apportioned  as  world  needs 
dictate. 

We  have  bumper  crops.  We  have  large  quantities 
of  meat  in  cold  storage.  We  have  other  foods  accumu¬ 
lating  at  seaboard  warehouses. 

But  if  we  squander  them,  if  we  allow  their  presence 
to  tempt  us  to  forego  our  sacrifices,  we  will  be  endan¬ 
gering  the  cause  for  which  we  have  already  given  so 
much  and  for  which  we  are  pledged  to  give  our  utmost. 

Surely,  there  can  be  no  stronger  argument  for  con¬ 
tinued  conservation  and  the  accumulation  of  reserve 
supplies. 

Stocks  of  Cereal  Products  on  Hand,  June  1,  1918. 

The  commercial  stocks  of  wheat  reported  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  a  food 
survey  for  June  i,  1918,  amounted  to  17,068,487  bush¬ 
els.  This  refers  to  stocks  actually  reported  and  does 
not  represent  an  estimate  of  the  total  commercial 
stocks  of  the  country.  Neither  do  the  figures  include 
stocks  on  farms  on  June  i,  for  which  no  data  are 
available.  According  to  the  statement  just  issued  by 
the  department,  these  stocks  were  held  by  9,576  firms 
out  of  a  total  of  13,109  submitting  reports  (the  firm 


consisting  of  elevators,  warehouses,  grain  mills  and 
wholesale  grain  dealers),  and  were  38.2  per  cent  of 
the  stocks  held  by  the  same  firms  on  June  i,  1917 

The  commercial  visible  supply  figures  as  published 
by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  show  only  1,146,000 
bushels  of  wheat,  as  against  28,896,000  bushels  a  year 
ago,  and  the  Bradstreet  figures  for  June  i  show  4,479,- 
000  bushels,  as  against  34,876,000  bushels  for  the  same 
date  in  1917.  The  Board  of  Trade  figures  cover  com¬ 
mercial  holdings  in  about  a  score  of  large  cities ;  the 
Bradstreet  figures  cover  these  holdings  and  those  in 
certain  smaller  markHs,  in  all  about  50.  The  food 
survey  figures  cover  practically  all  commercial  hold¬ 
ings  throughout  the  country.  These  figures  indicate 
that  the  stocks  of  wheat  in  the  primary  markets  were 
largely  depleted  and  that  the  commercial  holdings  were 
confined  for  the  most  part  to  the  smaller  interior 
points. 

The  commercial  stocks  of  other  cereals  on  June  i, 
according  to  the  department’s  statement,  were  as  fol¬ 
lows;  Corn  32,834,521  bushels;  oats,  42,943,610  bush¬ 
els  ;  barley,  8,228,164  bushels ;  and  rye,  3,178,105  bush¬ 
els.  These  stocks  represent  the  following  percentages 
of  the  corresponding  stocks  on  June  i,  1917:  Corn, 
149.5  per  cent;  oats,  90.6  per  cent;  barley,  121.7  per 
cent,  and  rye,  208.8  per  cent. 

The  commercial  stocks  of  flour  and  meal  as  reported 
in  the  survey  were:  Wheat  flour,  white,  4,433,515  bar¬ 
rels;  whole  wheat  and  graham  flour,  153,966,000  bar¬ 
rels;  rye  flour,  1,005,691  barrels;  rye  meal,  3,612,863 
pounds;  barley  flour,  1,092,310  barrels;  barley  meal, 
1,266,047  pounds;  corn  flour,  49,701,212  pounds;  gran¬ 
ulated  corn  meal,  77,664,450  pounds ;  other  corn  meal, 
43,238,183  pounds;  and  buckwheat  flour,  3,101,059 
pounds.  These  stocks  represent  the  following  percent¬ 
ages  of  the  stocks  on  hand  a  year  ago :  Wheat  flour, 
white,  64.6  per  cent ;  whole  wheat  and  graham  flour, 
141.7  per  cent;  rye  flour,  419.9  per  cent;  rye  meal, 
376.1  per  cent;  barley  meal,  377.9  per  cent;  granulated 
corn  meal,  220.9  cent ;  other  corn  meal,  227.9 
cent,  and  buckwheat  flour  95.5  per  cent.  The  stocks 
of  corn  flour  and  barley  flour  on  hand  June  i,  1917? 
were  so  small  as  to  make  unnecessary  any  comparison 
between  them  and  the  present  stocks  on  a  percentage 
basis.  The  stocks  of  corn  flour  on  June  i,  this  year, 
show  an  increase  over  the  holdings  reported  a  month 
earlier,  being  49,701,212  pounds  as  against  24,396,026 
pounds. 

The  following  commodities  were  reported  by  whole¬ 
sale  grocers,  with  the  results  indicated :  Beans,  5,770,- 
709  bushels;  rice,  61,584,539  pounds;  rolled  oats.  50,- 
057,798  pounds;  canned  salmon,  78,615,960  pounds; 
canned  tomatoes,  95,571,689  pounds;  canned  corn, 
47,399,225  pounds,  and  sugar,  237,191,696  pounds. 
The  stocks  of  beans,  rolled  oats,  canned  salmon  and 
canned  tomatoes  showed  a  substantial  increase,  the 
present  stocks  representing  the  following  percentages 
of  those  on  hand  a  year  ago;  Beans,  184.6  per  cent; 
rolled  oats,  137.5  P^^  cent;  canned  salmon,  119.2  per 
cent,  and  canned  tomatoes,  113.1  per  cent.  The  stocks 
of  sugar,  rice  and  canned  corn,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  from  ii  to  21  per  cent  smaller  than  those  of  last 
year.  Returns  from  wholesale  grocers  reporting  hold¬ 
ings  of  condensed  milk  on  June  i,  1918,  indicated  that 
the  stocks  of  condensed  milk,  amounting  to  20,375,502 
pounds,  were  11.7  per  cent  larger  than  those  last  year 
and  that  the  stocks  of  evaporated  milk,  amounting  to 
73,243,924  pounds,  were  177.1,  20.6  per  cent  larger 
than  on  the  corresponding  date  a  year  ago. 


Packaged  Produce  Must  Bear  Statement  of 

Quantity 

In  a  memorandum  recently  sent  to  shippers  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  stated  that  during  the  present  season  all  fruit  and  vegetables  shipped 
in  bags,  crates,  boxes  and  hampers,  in  interstate  commerce  must  be  clearly  marked  with  the  quantity  of  the  contents. 
Failure  to  comply  with  this  ruling  will  bring  about  prosecution  under  the  terms  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  The 
detailed  directions  are  given  below. — Editor’s  Note. 


The  articles  listed  below  may  be  marked  by  either 
weight  or  dry  measure,  or  when  packed  in  barrels,  in 
terms  of  the  United  States  standard  barrel  and  its  law¬ 
ful  subdivisions,  that  is,  third,  half  or  three-quarters : 

Apples  in  barrels,  boxes,  cartons  and  hampers.  Cases 
or  cartons  containing  graded  apples  may,  if  desired, 
be  marked  in  addition  with  the  number  of  apples  per 
package.  Apricots,  prunes  and  plums  in  baskets,  boxes 
and  cases.  (When  packed  in  small  open  containers 
inclosed  in  crates  see  paragraph  relating  to  small  open 
containers.)  Beans  (in  pod)  in  baskets,  boxes  and 
hampers.  Berries  and  currants  in  baskets.  (When 
packed  in  small  open  containers  inclosed  in  crates  see 
paragraph  relating  to  small  open  containers).  Cherries 
in  boxes  and  baskets.  (When  packed  in  small  open 
containers  inclosed  in  crates  see  paragraph  relating  to 
small  open  containers.)  Cucumbers  in  barrels,  baskets, 
hampers,  boxes  and  crates.  Containers  of  graded  cu¬ 
cumbers  may,  if  desired,  be  marked  in  lieu  of  weight 
or  dry  measure,  witli  •  the  number  and  length 
of  the  cucumbers.  Grape  fruit  in  sectional  cases.  If 
desired,  cases  may  be  marked  by  dry  measure  and 
count;  or  by  count  and  average  diameter  in  lieu  of 
weight  or  dry  measure.  Grapes  in  baskets.  (When 
packed  in  small,  open  containers  inclosed  in  crates  see 
paragraph  relating  to  small  open  containers.)  Lemons 
in  sectional  cases.  If  desired  cases  may  be  marked  by 
dry  measure  and  count ;  or  by  count  and  average 
diameter  in  lieu  of  weight  or  dry  measure.  Okra  in 
baskets,  boxes  and  hampers.  Onions  in  crates,  baskets 
and  hampers,  and  in  sacks  of  uniform  quantity  of  con¬ 
tents.  Cases  containing  graded  onions  may,  if  desired, 
be  marked  in  addition  with  the  number  of  onions  per 
case.  Oranges  in  sectional  cases.  If  desired  cases 
may  be  marked  by  dry  measure  and  count ;  or  by  count 
and  average  diameter  in  lieu  of  weight  or  dry  measure. 

Oranges,  satsumas  and  tangerines  in  half  boxes.  If 
desired,  cases  may  be  marked  by  dry  measure  and 
count ;  or  by  count  and  average  diameter  in  lieu  of 
weight  or  dry  measure.  Peaches  in  boxes,  cases,  bas¬ 
kets  and  hampers.  Boxes  and  cases  of  graded  peaches 
may,  if  desired,  be  marked  in  addition  with  the  number 
of  peaches  per  package.  (When  packed  in  small  open 
containers  inclosed  in  crates,  see  paragraph  relating  to 
small  open  containers.)  Pears  in  barrels,  boxes,  bas¬ 
kets  and  hampers.  Peas  (in  pod)  in  baskets  and  hamp¬ 
ers.  Peppers  in  barrels,  baskets,  boxes  and  hampers. 
(When  packed  in  small  open  containers  inclosed  in 
crates,  see  paragraph  relating  to  small  open  contain¬ 
ers.)  Potatoes  in  barrels,  crates  and  hampers,  and  in 
sacks  of  uniform  quantity  of  contents.  Quinces  in 
barrels,  boxes,  baskets  and  hampers.  Squash  (South¬ 
ern)  in  crates,  boxes,  baskets  and  hampers.  Tomatoes 
in  boxes,  “lugs,”  and  baskets.  (When  packed  in  small 
open  containers  inclosed  in  crates  or  “flats,”  see  next 
paragraph.) 

Small  Open  Containers. 

Pending  a  determination  of  the  question  as  to 
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whether  the  quantity  of  the  contents  must  be  marked 
on  small  open  containers,  inclosed  within  crates  or 
“flats,”  in  which  small  open  containers  are  packed 
apricots,  berries,  currants,  cherries,  grapes,  peaches, 
plums,  prunes,  peppers  and  tomatoes,  and  unless  public 
notice  of  not  less  than  two  months  be  given,  the  de¬ 
partment  will  not  recommend  proceedings  under  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  solely  upon  the  ground  that  such 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  such  small  containers  bear  no 
statement  of  the  quantity  of  contents.  The  crates  in¬ 
closing  such  containers  should,  however,  be  marked 
with  the  number  of  small  containers  and  the  quantity 
of  the  contents  of  each. 

Also,  for  the  present  and  until  further  public  notice 
to  the  contrary  of  not  less  than  two  months,  the  depart¬ 
ment  will  not  recommend  proceedings  under  the  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  solely  upon  the  ground  that  the  quantity 
of  the  contents  is  not  marked  upon  the  containers  of 
the  following  articles,  packed  as  described  below.  No 
objection  will  be  interposed  by  the  Department  to  any 
trade-marking  which  is  not  false  or  misleading. 

Asparagus  in  boxes  and  cases ;  beets  with  tops, 
bunched,  in  drums  and  hampers ;  cabbages  in  crates ; 
cantaloupes  and  casabas  in  crates  and  baskets ;  carrots 
with  tops,  bunched,  in  drums  and  hampers ;  cauliflower 
in  crates  and  hampers ;  celery  in  boxes  and  crates ;  egg¬ 
plant  commonly  wrapped  in  paper  and  packed  in 
crates ;  kale  in  barrels,  baskets,  and  hampers ;  lettuce 
in  barrels,  drums,  baskets  and  hampers ;  onions,  with 
tops,  bunched,  in  drums  and  hampers ;  pineapples  in 
crates ;  radishes,  bunched,  in  drums  and  hampers ;  ro- 
maine  in  hampers ;  spinach  in  barrels,  baskets,  and 
hampers ;  turnips,  with  tops,  in  drums  and  hampers. 

Regulation  No.  29  relating  to  marking  the  quantity 
of  food  in  package  form  should  be  consulted.  Special 
attention  is  directed  to  paragraphs  (d)  and  (e)  of  that 
circular,  which  are  as  follows:  (d)  If  the  quantity  of 
the  contents  be  stated  by  weight  or  measure,  it  shall 
be  marked  in  terms  of  the  largest  unit  contained  in 
the  package,  except  that,  in  the  case  of  an  article  with 
respect  to  which  there  exists  a  definite  trade  custom 
for  marking  the  quantity  of  the  article  in  terms  of 
fractional  parts  of  larger  units,  it  may  be  so  marked 
in  accordance  with  the  custom.  Common  fractions 
shall  be  reduced  to  their  lowest  terms ;  decimal  frac¬ 
tions  shall  be  preceded  by  zero  and  shall  be  carried 
out  to  not  more  than  two  places. 

(e)  Statements  of  weight  shall  be  in  terms  of  avoir¬ 
dupois  pounds  and  ounces ;  statements  of  liquid  mea¬ 
sure  shall  be  in  terms  of  the  United  States  gallon  of 
231  cubic  inches  and  its  customary  subdivisions,  i.  e., 
in  gallons,  quarts,  pints  or  fluid  ounces,  and  shall  ex¬ 
press  the  volume  of  the  liquid  at  68  degrees  F.  (20 
degrees  C.)  ;  and  statements  of  dry  measure  shall  be 
in  terms  of  the  United  States  standard  bushel  of 
2,150.42  cubic  inches  and  its  customary  subdivisions, 
i.  e.,  in  bushels,  pecks,  quarts,  or  pints ;  or,  in  the  case 
of  articles  in  barrels,  in  terms  of  the  United  States 
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standard  barrel  and  its  lawful  subdivisions,  i.  e.,  third, 
half,  or  three-quarters  barrel,  as  fixed  by  the  Act  of 
March  4,  1915  (38  U.  S.  Stat.  L.,  p.  1186)  ;  Provided, 
That  statements  of  quantity  may  be  in  terms  of  metric 
weight  or  measure.  Statements  of  metric  weight  should 
be  in  terms  of  kilograms  or  grams.  Statements  of 
metric  measure  should  be  in  terms  of  liters  or  centi¬ 
liters.  Other  terms  of  metric  weight  or  measure  rnay 
be  used  if  it  appears  that  a  definite  trade  custom  exists 
for  marking  articles  with  such  other  terms  and  the 
articles  are  marked  in  accordance  with  the  custom. 


Sugar  Distribution  Chief. 

The  PMod  Administration  issues  the  following: 

George  A.  Zabriskie,  in  charge  of  retail  and  whole¬ 
sale  flour  distribution  for  the  United  States  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration,  has  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
wholesale  and  retail  sugar  distribution  and  will  per¬ 
form  both  offices  from  now  on  as  part  of  the  Distribu¬ 
tion  Division  of  the  Food  Administration. 

Mr.  Zabriskie  will  have  charge  of  the  Washington 
office  relative  to  the  new  curtailment  in  sugar  distribu¬ 
tion. 


Recent  Connecticut  Rulings. 

EGG  SUBSTITUTES. 

1.  “Powdered  Egg”  or  Egg  Powder  is  held  to  mean 
only  powdered,  desiccated  or  dried  eggs,  exclusive  of 
the  shell. 

2.  “Egg  Substitute  Powder”  is  held  to  mean  an 
article  reasonably  equivalent  in  substance  and  quality 
to  whole  egg  material. 

3.  Any  article  which  purports  to  replace  wholly  or 
in  part  whole  egg  or  whole  egg  material,  whether  for 
baking  or  other  purposes,  is  held  to  be  an  egg  sub¬ 
stitute. 

4.  Egg  substitutes  are  held  to  be  food  compounds 
or  imitations  and  are  subject  to  regulations  already 
obtaining  for  such  articles:  Regulations  17,  20  and  21 
further  providing  that  (a)  they  shall  bear  a  distinctive 
name;  (b)  the  word  egg  shall  form  neither  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  such  a  name,  nor  shall  the  label  bear 
any  design  or  device  suggesting  egg  or  egg  material 
unless  whole  egg  material  comprises  a  preponderating 
part  of  the  article;  (c)  the  use  of  artificial  color  in 
any  egg  substitute  not  conforming  to  Paragraph  2  of 
this  Regulation  is  held  to  be  an  adulteration.  (Con¬ 
necticut  Regulation  No.  47.) 

CONDENSED  MILK,  EVAPOR.\TED  MILK,  CONCENTRATED 

MILK. 

Condensed  milk,  evaporated  milk,  concentrated  milk, 
is  the  product  resulting  from  the  evaporation  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  water  from  the  whole,  fresh, 
clean,  lacteal  secretion  obtained  by  the  complete  milk¬ 
ing  of  one  or  more  healthy  cows,  properly  fed  and 
kept,  excluding  that  obtained  within  15  days  before 
and  10  days  after  calving,  and  contains,  all  tolerances 
being  allowed  for,  not  less  than  twenty-five  and  five- 
tenths  per  cent  (2=;. 5%)  of  total  solids  and  not  less 
than  seven  and  eight-tenths  per  cent  (7.8%)  of  milk 
fat.  (F.  I.  D.  158.)  (Connecticut  Regulation  No.  44.) 

SWEETENED  CONDENSED  MILK,  CONDENSED  SKIMMED 
MILK,  SWEETENED  CONDENSED  SKIMMED  MILK, 
DRIED  MILK,  DRIED  SKIMMED  MILK 
AND  MALTED  MILK. 

Sweetened  condensed  milk,  sweetened  evaporated 
milk,  sweetened  concentrated  milk,  is  the  product  re¬ 


sulting  from  the  evaporation  of  a  considrable  portion 
of  the  water  from  the  whole,  fresh,  clean,  lacteal 
secretion  obtained  by  the  complete  milking  of  one  or 
more  healthy  cows,  properly  fed  and  kept,  excluding 
that  obtained  within  15  days  before  and  ten  days  after 
calving,  to  which  sugar  (sucrose)  has  been  added.  It 
contains,  all  tolerances  being  allowed  for,  not  less  than 
twenty-eight  per  cent  (28%)  of  total  milk  solids,  and 
not  less  than  eight  per  cent  (8%)  of  milk  fat. 

Condensed  skimmed  milk,  evaporated  skimmed  milk, 
concentrated  skimmed  milk,  is  the  product  resulting 
from  the  evaporation  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
water  from  skimmed  milk,  and  contains,  all  tolerances 
being  allowed  for,  not  less  than  twenty  per  cent  (20%) 
of  milk  solids. 

Sweetened  condensed  skimmed  milk,  sweetened 
evaporated  .skimmed  milk,  sweetened  concentrated 
skimmed  milk,  is  the  product  resulting  from  the  evap¬ 
oration  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  water  from 
skimmed  milk  to  which  sugar  (sucrose)  has  been 
added.  It  contains,  all  tolerances  being  allowed  for, 
not  less  than  twenty-eight  per  cent  (28%)  of  milk 
solids. 

Dried  milk  is  the  product  resulting  from  the  removal 
of  water  from  milk  and  contains,  all  tolerances  allowed 
for,  not  less  than  twenty-six  per  cent  (26%)  of  milk 
fat,  and  not  more  than  five  per  cent  (5%)  of  moisture. 

Dried  skimmed  milk  is  the  product  resulting  from 
the  removal  of  water  from  skimmed  milk  and  contains, 
all  tolerances  being  allowed  fof,  not  more  than  five  per 
cent  (5%')  of  moisture. 

Malted  milk  is  the  product  made  by  combining  whole 
milk  with  the  liquid  separated  from  the  mash  of 
ground  barley  malt  and  wheat  flour,  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  sodium  chloride,  sodium  bicarbonate 
and  potassium  bicarbonate  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
secure  the  full  enzymic  action  of  the  malt  extract  and 
by  removing  water.  The  resulting  product  contains 
not  less  than  seven  and  one-half  per  cent  (7-5%) 
butter  fat  and  not  more  than  three  and  one-half  per 
cent  (3.5%)  of  moisture.  (F.  I.  D.  170.)  (Connecti¬ 
cut  Regulation  No.  45.) 

GLUTEN  PRODUCTS  AND  “dIABETIC”  FOOD. 

Ground  gluten  is  a  clean,  sound  product  made  from 
wheat  flour  by  the  almost  complete  removal  of  starch 
and  contains  not  more  than  ten  per  cent  (10%)  of 
moisture,  and,  calculated  on  the  water-free  basis,  not 
less  than  fourteen  and  two-tenths  per  cent  (14.2%)  of 
nitrogen,  not  more  than  fifteen  per  cent  (15%)  of 
nitrogen-free  extract  (using  the  protein  factor  5.7) 
and  not  more  than  five  and  five-tenths  per  cent  (5-5%) 
of  starch  (as  determined  by  the  diastase  method.) 

Gluten  flour  is  the  clean,  sound  product  made  from 
wheat  flour  by  the  removal  of  a  large  part  of  the 
starch  and  contains  not  more  than  ten  per  cent  (10%) 
of  moisture  and,  calculated  on  the  water-free  basis, 
not  less  than  seven  and  one-tenth  per  cent  (7.1%)  of 
nitrogen,  not  more  than  fifty-six  per  cent  (56%)  of 
nitrogen-free  extract  (using  the  protein  factor  5.7) 
and  not  more  than  forty-four  per  cent  (44%)  of 
starch  (as  determined  by  the  diastase  method.) 

Gluten  flour,  self-raising,  is  a  gluten  flour  contain¬ 
ing  not  more  than  ten  per  cent  ( 10%')  of  moisture 
and  leavening  agents  with  or  without  .salt. 

“Diabetic”  food.  Although  most  foods  may  be  suit¬ 
able  under  certain  conditions  for  the  use  of  persons 
sufifering  from  diabetes,  the  term  “diabetic”  as  applied 
to  food  indicates  a  considerable  lessening  of  the  car- 
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bohydrates  found  in  ordinary  products  of  the  same 
class,  and  this  belief  is  fostered  by  many  manufactur¬ 
ers  on  their  labels  and  in  their  advertising  literature. 

A  “diabetic”  food  contains  not  more  than  half  as 
much  glycogenic  carbohydrates  as  the  normal  food  of 


The  Wheat  Standards 

By  George 

in  Charge  Federal  Grain  Supervision,  Bureau 

The  far-reaching  influence  of  the  wheat  standards 
and  their  application  was  called  directly  to  the 
attention  of  the  entire  grain  industry  when,  on 
August  30,  1917,  the  President  publicly  announced  his 
adoption  of  the  price  for  wheat  recommended  by  the 
Fair  Price  Committee.  This  price  was  based  upon 
No.  I  Northern  Spring  of  the  Federal  standards.  Since 
that  time  many  people  have  given  serious  considera¬ 
tion  to  the  question  of  wheat  standards  in  general,  and 
to  the  official  standards  which  became  effective  on 
July  I  for  winter  wheat  and  on  August  i,  1917,  for 
spring  wheat.  So  many  varying  opinions  and  convic¬ 
tions  concerning  the  official  standards  were  presented 
to  the  department  that  steps  were  taken  to  provide  an 
opportunity  for  all  interested  persons  to  present  their 
opinions  and  recommendations  with  a  view  of  revising 
the  standards,  if  necessary,  to  meet  more  fully  the 
needs  of  the  country. 

EVIDENCE  CONSIDERED  IN  REVISING  STANDARDS. 

A  most  careful  and  painstaking  consideration  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  of  all  available  evidence 
relating  to  the  subject  of  wheat  standards  resulted  in 
the  revised  standards  which  were  promulgated  April 
13,  and  which  become  effective  July  15,  1918.  This 
evidence  may  be  grouped  into  three  classes,  namely : 
Facts  collected  by  the  department  during  ten  years  of 
investigation  of  all  phases  of  the  subject;  evidence  de¬ 
veloped  from  the  past  year’s  experience  in  supervising 
the  application  of  the  official  standards ;  and  evidence 
presented  by  mail  and  at  some  20  public  hearings  held 
throughout  the  United  States. 

TEN  YEARS  OF  INVESTIGATION. 

The  facts  collected  by  the  department  during  the  ten 
years  of  systematic  study  of  the  subject  of  wheat 
grading  cover  every  step  in  the  marketing  of  wheat 
from  the  time  it  leaves  the  wheat  field  until  it  reaches 
the  consumer.  These  facts  resulted  from  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  a  large  number  of  samples — samples  collected 
from  the  thrashing  machine,  from  the  farmer’s  wagon 
at  the  country  elevator,  from  the  car  upon  its  arrival 
at  the  central  market;  samples  taken  before  and  after 
grain  had  passed  through  terminal  elevators  and  mix¬ 
ing  houses ;  samples  taken  from  the  grain  as  it  arrived 
at  the  mill  and  from  the  mill  stream  on  its  way  to  the 
rolls ;  samples  taken  as  the  grain  went  aboard  vessels 
at  seaboard  markets  and  as  it  was  discharged  from  the 
vessels  in  foreign  ports.  Upon  information  obtained 
by  examination  of  thousands  of  such  samples  repre¬ 
senting,  as  they  do,  wheat  at  every  stage  of  marketing, 
supplemented  by  personal  study  of  the  inspection 
procedure  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  United 
States,  the  department  based  the  present  standards  for 
wheat.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  in  securing  the 

•Address  delivered  before  the  Twenty-first  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Oklahoma  Grain  Dealers  and  Millers  Association.  Okla¬ 
homa  City,  Okla.,  May  22-23,  1918.  Published  as  Service  and 
Regulatory  Announcement,  No.  35,  Bureau  of  Markets. 


the  .same  class.  Any  statement  on  the  label  v-^hich 
gives  the  impression  that  any  single  food  in  unlimited 
quantity  is  suitable  for  the  diabetic  is  false  and  mis¬ 
leading.  (F.  I.  D.  i6o.)  {Connecticut  Regulation  No. 
46.) 


and  Their  Application  * 

Livingston, 

of  Markets,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

information  upon  which  the  standards  were  based  no 
single  interest  has  been  favored  at  the  expense  of  any 
other. 

PAST  year’s  EXPERIENCE  IN  SUPERVISION. 

The  past  year’s  experience  in  supervising  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  these  standards  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  course  of  which  thousands  of  samples 
have  been  given  careful  study,  has  resulted  in  addi¬ 
tional  information  on  the  subject  of  wheat  grading  and 
suggested  a  number  of  desirable  changes  which  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  amended  standards. 

recommendations  RECEIVED  AT  HEARINGS 
AND  BY  MAIL. 

Consideration  of  the  suggestions  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  received  by  the  department  through  the  mails 
and  at  public  hearings  reveals  a  wide  diversity  of 
opinion  with  respect  to  what  are  desirable  wheat 
standards.  Recommendations  ranged  from  standards 
with  grade  requirements  so  lenient  as  to  permit  from 
85  to  90  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  grade  No.  i,  to  standards  with  severe 
grade  requirements  involving  numerous  special  and 
refined  limitations,  which  would  permit  only  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  crop  in  the  first  grade.  A  most 
careful  and  impartial  study  of  all  recommendations 
received,  having  in  mind  the  needs  and  desires  of  the 
entire  country,  indicated  without  question  of  doubt 
that  the  grain  industry  as  a  whole  desired  standards 
which  in  all  essential  features  conform  to  standards 
suggested  by  the  information  obtained  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  from  investigation  and  the  supervision  of  grain 
inspection. 

The  United  States  grain  standards  act  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  fix  standards  for  qual¬ 
ity  and  condition  of  grain.  Standards  which  would 
permit  of  85  to  90  per  cent  of  a  normal  crop  of  wheat 
to  grade  No.  i  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  the 
grain  industry  in  differentiating  as  to  quality  and  con¬ 
dition  ;  nor  would  standards  with  severe  grade  require¬ 
ments  involving  numerous  special  and  refined  limita¬ 
tions  be  practical  of  application.  The  standards  as 
amended  retain  the  principles  of  grading  so  that  quality 
and  condition  can  be  properly  differentiated  and  at 
the  same  time  so  moderated  and  simplified  as  to  be 
practical  of  application  by  any  who  will  give  thought¬ 
ful  consideration  to  their  requirements.  The  principal 
factors  as  to  quality  and  condition  in  every  commer¬ 
cial  system  of  wheat  grading  have  been  test  weight, 
moisture,  color  and  texture,  mixtures  of  other  wheats 
and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  foreign  material.  In 
the  original  standards  for  wheat  fixed  under  the 
United  States  grain  standards  act  the  factor  limits 
were  so  adjusted  as  to  establish  premium  grades, 
grades  for  average  quality  and  condition,  and  grades 
for  wheat  below  the  average.  The  past  year’s  expe¬ 
rience  indicates  that  the  standards  fully  accomplished 
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this  purpose.  Nevertheless,  dissatisfaction  with  the 
standards  developed.  The  evidence  submitted,  how¬ 
ever,  indicates  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  dissatis¬ 
faction  w'as  based  upon  a  desire  that  most  of  the  wheat 
should  grade  No.  i,  thereby  commanding  the  basic 
price  established  by  the  President. 

The  department  arrived  at  its  conclusions,  which 
have  been  incorporated  in  the  revised  standards,  only 
after  careful  and  unbiased  consideration  of  all  the 
evidence  resulting  from  investigations,  from  expe¬ 
rience  in  supervision  and  from  voluminous  suggestions 
and  recommendations  received  by  mail  and  at  public 
hearings. 

SUMMARY  OF  CHANGES. 

The  following  changes  have  been  incorporated  in 
the  revised  standards:- 

DEFINITION  OF  TERMS. 

lYhcat.—Tht  debnition  of  wheat  has  been  changed 
so  as  to  permit  wheat  when  free  from  do-,  kage  to  con¬ 
tain  as  much  as  lo  per  cent  of  other  grains.  Under 
the  present  standards  only  6  per  cent  of  other  grains 
is  permitted.  The  definition  was  further  changed  to 
exclude  emmer,  spelt  and  einkorn. 

Dockage. — The  definition  of  dockage  has  been 
changed  so  as  expressly  to  require  rescreening  or  re¬ 
cleaning  in  order  to  recover  as  much  cracked  wheat  as 
practicable.  This  change  should  obviate  much  of  the 
difficulty  experienced  in  ascertaining  the  status  of 
cracked  wheat  in  the  determination  of  dockage.  Dock¬ 
age  is  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  whole  per  centum 
instead  of  half  percentum.  This  change  means  that 
wheat  may  contain  up  to  i  per  cent  of  dockage  before 
a  statement  of  dockage  is  made  a  part  of  the  grade 
designation,  and  fractions  are  to  be  disregarded. 

Foreign  Motma/.— The  term  “inseparable  foreign 
material”  has  been  replaced  by  the  more  accurate 
designation  “foreign  material  other  than  dockage. 
Wild  pea,  corn  cockle,  darnel  and  wild  rose  have  been 
placed  on  the  same  basis  as  other  foreign  material 
except  cereal  grains,  i.  e.,  no  special  discrimination  is 
made  against  such  weed  seeds. 

Cereal  Grains.— Rye  and  barley  as  well  as  other 
cereal  grains  are  now  permitted  in  each  grade  in  larger 
amounts,  in  addition  to  other  foreign  material. 

Garlicky  Wheat. — The  word  “garlicky”  is  required 
as  a  part  of  the  grade  designation  of  all  wheat  which 
contains  as  much  as  one  bulblet  of  garlic  or  onions  in 
1,000  grams  or  which  has  an  unmistakable  odor  of 
garlic  or  wild  onions.  Accordingly,  the  subclass  Soft 
Red  has  been  dropped  and  all  garlicky  wheat  is  graded 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  wheat. 

Smutty  Wheat. — The  number  of  smut  balls  permit¬ 
ted  before  the  word  “smutty”  is  required  to  be  added 
to  the  grade  designation  has  been  increased  from  i  to 
2  balls  in  50  grams  of  wheat. 

CLASSES  AND  SUBCLASSES. 

Class  I.  Hard  Red  Spring. — In  this  class  the  sub¬ 
class  Red  Spring  Humpback  has  been  eliminated  apd 
the  definitions  of  the  other  subclasses  changed  to  in¬ 
clude  wheat  that  formerly  came  within  the  require¬ 
ments  of  Red  Spring  Humpback.  However,  the  grades 
No.  I  Dark  Northern  Spring  and  No.  i  Northern 
Spring  may  not  contain  more  than  5  per  cent  of  wheat 
of  the  variety  Humpback. 

The  minimum  requirement  of  dark,  hard  and  vitre¬ 
ous  kernels  of  the  subclass  Dark  Northern  Spring 
has  been  reduced  from  85  per  cent  to  75  per  cent.  This 
permits  wheat  containing  betwen  75  per  cent  and  85 
per  cent  of  dark,  hard  and  vitreous  kernels,  which  for- 
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merly  would  have  been  classed  Northern  Spring,  to  be 
classed  as  Dark  Northern  Spring. 

Class  II.  Durum.— The  name  of  this  class  has-been 
changed  from  “Common  and  Red  Durum”  to 
“Durum.” 

Class  III.  Hard  Red  Winter.— The  minimum  re¬ 
quirement  of  dark,  hard  and  vitreous  kernels  of  the 
subclass  Dark  Hard  Winter  has  been  reduced  from 
90  per  cent  to  80  per  cent.  This  permits  wheat  con¬ 
taining  between  80  per  cent  and  90  per  cent  of  dark, 
hard  and  vitreous  kernels,  which  formerly  would  have 
been  classed  Hard  Winter,  to  be  classed  as  Dark  Hard 
Winter. 

Class  IV.  Soft  Red  Winter. — In  this  class  the  sub¬ 
class  Soft  Red  has  been  eliminated,  and  garlicky  wheat 
is  graded  as  previously  described. 

Class  V.  Common  White.— Tor  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
tinguishing  between  Hard  White  wheat  and  Soft 
White  wheat,  the  revised  standards  specify  that  Hard 
White  wheat  in  order  to  be  graded  Hard  must  contain 
75  per  cent  of  hard  (not  soft  and  chalky)  kernels. 
Formerly  the  distinction  between  Hard  and  Soft  White 
wheat  was  that  Hard  White  wheat  could  not  contain 
more  than  20  per  cent  of  soft  and  chalky  kernels. 

GRADE  REQUIREMENTS. 

Changes  have  been  made  with  a  view,  primarily,  to 
simplification  of  the  standards  and  a  moderation  of 
grade  requirements.  This  is  true  especially  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  factors  moisture  and  admixture  of  wheat 
of  other  classes.  With  reference  to  the  latter,  grade 
No.  I  permits  5  per  cent  of  wheat  of  other  classes, 
except  in  certain  admixtures  which  do  not  occur  fre¬ 
quently  and  which  are  especially  detrimental.  Like¬ 
wise,  wheat  will  not  be  graded  lower  than  No.  2  on 
account  of  the  presence  of  wheat  of  other  closes, 
except  where  the  admixture  is  decidedly  undesirable 
and  occurs  very  rarely  on  the  farm.  These  decidedly 
undesirable  admixtures  may  cause  wheat  to  be  graded 
No.  3  but  never  lower. 

Moisture. — The  Hard  Red  Spring  wheat  of  the 
crops  of  1911  to  1916,  inclusive,  with  respect  to  mois¬ 
ture  content,  was  sufficiently  dry  to  permit  50.7  per 
cent  to  grade  No.  i  and  72.3  per  cent  to  grade  No.  2 
or  better,  under  the  present  standards.  The  average 
moisture  content  of  spring  wheat  for  these  years  was 
13.4  per  cent.  The  amount  of  moisture  allowed  by  the 
present  standards  in  grade  No.  i  is  13.5  per  cent.  The 
revised  standards  increased  the  percentage  to  14. 
Based  upon  past  crops,  this  increase  would  permit  63.2 
per  cent,  an  increase  of  12.5  per  cent,  to  grade  No.  i 
with  respect  to  moisture. 

In  the  case  of  Hard  Winter  wheats,  the  records  of 
the  department  show  that  of  past  crops  50  per  cent  or 
more  would  grade  No.  i,  with  respect  to  moisture, 
under  present  standards.  Under  the  revised  standards, 
which  increase  the  moisture  limit  one-half  of  i  per 
cent,  a  stJill  larger  proportion  of  the  wheat  crop  should 
meet  the  moisture  requirements  of  grade  No.  i. 

The  changes  in  the  percentage  of  moisture  allowed 
in  the  various  grades  in  the  revised  standards  are  as 
follows : 

Hard  Red  Spring  and  Durum : 

No.  I  increased  from  13.5  to  14.0  per  cent. 

No.  2  no  change,  remains  at  14.5  per  cent. 

No.  3  increased  from  14.5  to  15.0  per  cent. 

No.  4  increased  from  15.5  to  16.0  per  cent. 

No.  5  increased  from  15.5  to  16.0  per  cent. 

All  other  classes : 

No.  I  increased  from  13  to  13.5. 
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No.  2  increased  from  13  to  14.0. 

No.  3  increased  from  14  to  14.5. 

No.  4  increased  from  14  to  15.5. 

No.  5  increased  from  15  to  15.5. 

Admixtures  of  Other  Wheats. — A  radical  change 
has  been  made  in  the  amounts  of  other  wheats  permit¬ 
ted  in  the  higher  grades.  The  changes  are  as  follows : 

No.  I  changed  from  2  to  5  per  cent. 

No.  2  changed  from  4  to  10  per  cent. 

No.  3  changed  from  5  to  10  per  cent. 

No.  4  no  change,  remains  at  10  per  cent. 

No.  5  no  change,  remains  at  10  per  cent. 

Only  in  rare  cases  will  wheat  grade  lower  than 
No.  2  on  account  of  mixture  of  other  wheats.  There¬ 
fore  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  the  crop  should  be 
graded  down  on  account  of  this  factor  than  has  been 
the  case  heretofore. 

Weight  per  Bushel. — The  figures  for  the  six  years 
prior  to  1917  for  practically  all  wheats  during  these 
years  show  that  an  average  of  37.5  per  cent  weighed 
59  pounds  or  more  per  bushel.  Under  the  present 
standards  the  test  weight  required  for  grades  No.  2 
of  the  classes  Durum,  Hard  Red  Winter,  and  Soft  Red 
Winter,  except  the  subclass  Red  Walla,  and  for  No.  i 
of  the  class  Hard  Red  Spring,  is  59  pounds,  so  that 
37.5  per  cent  of  these  wheats,  on  the  factor  test  weight, 
would  have  received  the  grade  of  No.  2  or  better. 
Under  the  revised  standards,  these  same  grades  have 
a  test  weight  requirement  of  only  58  pounds.  It  is  to 
be  expected,  therefore,  that  a  materially  increased 
proportion  of  the  crop  should  fall  within  the  grades 
mentioned  so  far  as  test  weight  is  the  determining 
factor. 

With  respect  to  the  test  weight  per  bushel,  the 
changes  by  classes  for  each  grade  are  as  follows : 

Hard  Red  Spring,  Class  I : 

No.  I  reduced  from  59  to  58  pounds. 

No.  2  no  change,  remains  at  57  pounds. 

No.  3  no  change,  remains  at  55  pounds. 

No.  4  no  change,  remains  at  53  pounds. 

No.  5  reduced  from  51  to  50  pounds. 

Durum  and  Hard  Red  Winter,  Classes  II  and  HI : 

No.  I  reduced  from  61  to  60. 

No.  2  reduced  from  59  to  58. 

No.  3  reduced  from  57  to  56. 

No.  4  reduced  from  55  to  54. 

No.  5  reduced  from  53  to  51. 

Soft  Red  Winter,  Class  IV : 

Red  Winter — 

No.  I  reduced  from  6t  to  60. 

No.  2  reduced  from  59  to  58. 

No.  3  reduced  from  57  to  56. 

No.  4  reduced  from  55  to  54. 

No.  s  reduced  from  S3  to  31. 

Red  Walla— 

No.  I  reduced  from  60  to  58. 

No.  2  reduced  from  58  to  56. 

No.  3  reduced  from  56  to  54. 

No.  4  reduced  from  54  to  52. 

No.  5  reduced  from  52  to  49. 

Common  White  and  White  Club ; 

No.  I  no  change,  remains  at  60.  ' 

No.  2  no  change,  remains  at  58. 

No.  3  no  change,  remains  at  56. 

No.  4  no  change,  remains  at  54. 

No.  5  reduced  from  52  to  51. 

Damaged  Kernels  and  Heat-Damaged  Kernels. — 
The  changes  with  respect  to  the  factors  “damaged 
kernels”  and  “heat-damaged  kernels”  affect  all  classes 


alike  and  are  shown  by  grade  as  follows : 

Damaged — all  classes ; 

No.  I  increased  from  i  per  cent  to  2  per  cent. 

No.  2  no  change,  remains  at  4  per  cent. 

No.  3  no  change,  remains  at  7  per  cent. 

No.  4  no  change,  remains  at  10  per  cent. 

No.  5  no  change,  remains  at  15  per  cent. 

Heat  damaged — all  classes : 

No.  I  allowance  of  o.i  per  cent,  formerly  none 
allowed. 

No.  2  increased  from  o.i  per  cent  to  0.2  per  cent. 

No.  3  no  change,  remains  at  0.5  per  cent. 

No.  4  no  change,  remains  at  i  per  cent. 

No.  5  no  change,  remains  at  3  per  cent. 

APPLICATION  OF  THE  STANDARDS. 

All  branches  of  the  grain  industry  are  vitally  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  grades  as  originally  promulgated  and  as 
revised,  and  in  their  uniform  and  impartial  applica¬ 
tion.  The  department,  having  been  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  putting  them  into  effect,  is  impartially 
discharging  that  responsibility  with  vigilance  and  in¬ 
creasing  efficiency. 

VARIATIONS  IN  GRADE. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  standards  under 
the  United  States  grain  standards  act  there  was  little 
uniformity  either  in  the  standards  in  use  or  in  their 
application  by  the  various  boards  of  trade,  chambers 
of  commerce,  and  other  similar  organizations.  Grain 
which  would  be  given  a  certain  grade  in  one  market 
might  be  given  an  entirely  different  grade  according 
to  entirely  different  standards  in  some  other  market. 
Under  the  standards  then  in  use  a  uniform  price  basis 
applicable  to  the  entire  United  States  for  a  particular 
class  of  grain  of  a  given  quality.was  practically  impos¬ 
sible.  It  is  true  that  under  the  Federal  standards,  and 
with  Federal  supervision,  variations  may  and  do  occur 
in  the  grade  assigned  a  particular  lot  of  grain  by  two 
or  more  licensed  inspectors.  Such  variations  in  grade 
are  not  due  necessarily  to  the  inefficiency  of  the 
licensed  inspectors,  but  may  be  caused  by  differences 
in  samples  upon  which  inspectors  based  the  grade. 
Variations  of  this  kind  are  certain  to  occur  regardless 
of  the  standards  under  which  the  grain  is  graded. 
However,  variations  in  grade,  as  determined  by  two 
or  more  inspectors,  are  not  nearly  so  frequent  under 
uniform  standards  and  Federal  supervision  as  they 
were  under  the  various  standards  in  vogue  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  Federal  standards. 

The  fact  that  variations  in  grading  at  different  mar¬ 
kets  occurred  frequently,  prior  to  the  time  the  United 
States  grain  standards  act  became  effective,  together 
with  the  fact  that  it  was  realized  that  some  variation 
was  certain  to  occur  in  grading  under  the  act,  caused 
Congress  to  provide  ways  and  means  whereby  parties 
to  a  transaction  involving  such  variations  could  appeal 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  the  determination 
of  the  true  grade  of  the  grain.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  lending  every  effort  to  secure  a  uniform 
application  of  the  standards  established  under  the  act 
and,  through  the  co-operation  of  producers  and  the 
grain  trade,  marked  progress  in  this  direction  has  been 
made  since  the  standards  for  corn  and  wheat  became 
effective. 

INSPECTION  EFFICIENCY. 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  bring  about,  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  uniform  inspection  of  grain.  A  corps  of 
traveling  supervisors  has  been  appointed.  Their  du¬ 
ties,  among  others,  are;  to  keep  in  touch  with  condi¬ 
tions  and  practices  in  the  terminal  markets  and  inspec- 
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tion  points  of  a  designated  territory;  to  handle  com¬ 
plaints  concerning  variations  in  grading  between  mar¬ 
kets  ;  and  to  assist  the  supervisors  and  inspectors  in 
arriving  at  uniform  practices.  Efficiency  records  are 
compiled  from  which  it  will  be  possible  to  ascertain 
the  percentage  of  accuracy  attained  by  each  inspector 
and,  in  case  of  error,  the  /actor  or  factors  in  which  he 
is  least  efficient.  It  will  be  possible  also  to  compare 
the  efficiency  of  one  market,  taking  the  inspector’s 
records  as  a  basis,  with  the  efficiency  of  other  mar¬ 
kets;  also,  if  a  market  lacks  in  efficiency,  those  lines 
along  which  it  seems  to  be  least  efficient.  It  is  believed 
that  the  work  of  the  traveling  supervisors  and  the 
constant  checking  up  of  inspections  of  licensed  in¬ 
spectors  will  have  a  very  beneficial  effect  in  establish¬ 
ing  uniformity  in  applying  the  standards.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  grain  trade  and  inspectors  have 
had  a  very  short  time  within  which  to  adjust  them¬ 
selves  to  Federal  grain  supervision.  Likewise,  many 
new  problems  must  be  met  by  the  department.  Even 
in  peace  times  and  with  normal  conditions  prevailing 
the  greatest  benefits  could  not  have  been  attained  in 
the  short  time  that  has  elapsed.  Obviously  the  task 
has  been  intensified  by  the  abnormal  conditions  under 
which  the  entire  grain  industry  and  the  department  as 
well  have  been  working. 

FEDERAL  GRAIN  SUPERVISION  IN  WAR  TIMES. 

The  war  has  brought  with  it  a  readjustment  of  com¬ 
mercial  conditions,  involving,  in  the  grain  business, 
radical  departures  from  established  customs  and  prac¬ 
tices.  The  Food  Administration  Grain  Corporation 
has.  entered  the  field  of  grain  marketing.  Transac¬ 
tions  involving  the  purchase  of  wheat  controlled  by 
this  corporation  are  based  upon  the  standards  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  United  States  grain  standards  act. 
Because  of  the  abnormal  conditions  under  which  grain 
is  marketed  today,  there  is  much  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  both  producers  and  grain  dealers  with  respect 
to  what  share,  if  any,  the  United  States  grain  standards 
act  and  the  standards  established  thereunder  have  in 
determining  whether  the  producer  shall  receive  a  just 
price  for  his  products. 

RELATION  OF  PRICE  TO  GRADE. 

Under  normal  marketing  conditions  a  great  number 
of  grades  is  neither  desirable  nor  necessary.  Under 
normal  marketing  conditions  standards  are  desired  in 
which  the  grade  requirements  of  each  of  the  grades 
are  sufficiently  broad  to  permit  a  certain  range  in 
quality  and  condition,  and  consequently  in  actual  value, 
of  the  grain  falling  within  any  one  of  the  grades. 
Prior  to  the  establishment  of  standards  under  the 
United  States  grain  standards  act,  grain  was  fre¬ 
quently  classed  within  one  grade  which  sold  at  a  range 
of  4  or  5  cents  and  occasionally  as  much  as  17  cents 
per  bushel.  Whenever  a  definite  price  is  fixed  for  all 
grain  coming  within  the  limits  of  any  one  grade, 
assuming  that  it  represents  the  average  value  of  the 
grade,  the  grain  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  upper 
limit  of  the  grade  sells  for  less  than  its  actual  value, 
while  that  which  falls  at  the  bottom  of  the  grade  sells 
for  more  than  its  actual  value.  Under  fixed  prices 
this  condition  will  maintain  in  any  system  of  commer¬ 
cial  grading.  If  grades  were  to  be  fixed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  classifying  all  grain  of  exactly  the  same  value 
into  a  single  grade,  a  great  number  of  such  grades 
would  be  required.  In  fact,  a  grade  would  have  to  be 
provided  for  every  possible  combination  of  factors 
having  a  value  different  from  that  of  any  other  com¬ 
bination.  Such  a  system  of  grain  grading  would  not 
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be  applicable  to  commercial  grain  marketing  because 
of  the  difficulties  in  determining  accurately  each  factor 
involved  in  arriving  at  the  value  of  the  grain.  Under 
normal  marketing  conditions  competitive  bidding  of 
purchasers  for  grain  insures  prices  based  on  actual 
worth  for  a  given  purpose.  Grain  which  may  receive 
a  low  grade  because  of  some  factor  which  is  not  ob¬ 
jectionable  to  a  purchaser  who  desires  to  use  it  for  a 
given  purpose  may  sell  at  a  premium  over  other  grain 
of  the  same  grade,  and  sometimes  may  sell  for  a  price 
equal  to  that  paid  for  higher  grades.  This  condition 
cannot  maintain  under  any  system  of  commercial 
grading  when  a  fixed  price  is  established  for  all  grain 
falling  within  any  one  grade. 

FEDERAL  GRAIN  SUPERVISION  IN  TIME  OF  PEACE. 

The  establishment  of  peace  will  bring  with  it  new 
marketing  conditions  in  the  grain  business  and  a  con¬ 
sequent  readjustment  of  commercial  practices.  The 
producer,  the  grain  dealer,  and  the  manufacturer  will 
have  opened  to  them  again  a  competitive  market  and  a 
broad  field  for  commercial  activities.  The  period  of 
readjustment  will  be  attended  by  many  uncertain  and 
perplexing  problems  in  production,  marketing  and  dis¬ 
tribution,  which  must  be  met.  During  the  period  of 
transition  from  a  war  to  a  peace  basis.  Federal  grain 
supervision  should  exert  a  stabilizing  influence  in  all 
branches  of  the  grain  industry. 

The  producer  of  grain  should  be  paid  for  his  prod¬ 
uct  in  exact  proportion  to  its  value.  The  farmer  who 
produces  grain  of  good  quality  should  receive  a  price 
commensurate  with  its  grade  and  value.  He  should 
not  be  obliged  to  sell  grain  of  good  quality  at  a  com¬ 
paratively  low  price  in  order  to  protect  the  purchaser 
who  receives  from  other  farmers  at  the  same  price 
grain  of  poor  quality.  Federal  grain  supervision  should 
protect  the  producer  and  country  grain  dealer  from 
unjust  discounts  and  provide  for  deserving  premiums. 
It  should  add  stimulus  to  good  farming  methods  in 
the  form  of  premiums  paid  for  a  superior  product. 

The  country  grain  dealer,  with  definite  standards 
uniformly  applied  to  guide  him  in  making  purchases 
and  sales,  should  render  a  service  to  the  community  at 
less  cost  than  before  the  establishment  of  Federal 
standards.  The  commission  merchant  and  the  broker 
likewise  should  be  able  to  render  more  efficient  service 
to  their  patrons  because  of  improved  terminal  market 
conditions  which  should  result  from  uniform  applica¬ 
tion  of  definite  and  fixed  standards.  The  miller  and 
manufacturer  should  know  definitely  what  quality  of 
grain  may  be  delivered  to  them  and  as  a  result  should 
be  able  to  operate  their  industries  on  a  narrow  margin 
of  cost. 

No  longer  may  inspectors  change  standards  at  will, 
nor  exercise  leniency  in  grading  in  order  to  maintain 
the  good  will  of  interested  parties.  Neither  may  one 
set  of  standards  at  terminal  markets  be  used  for 
grading  country  receipts  and  another  set  of  standards 
for  grading  terminal  sales  and  outbound  shipments. 

Federal  standards  for  grain,  uniformly  applied 
throughout  the  United  States,  should  encourage  hon¬ 
est  competition,  eliminate  many  abuses  and  unfair 
practices,  provide  a  uniform  basis  for  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  price  at  country  points  and  at  terminal  mar¬ 
kets,  and  generally  establish  confidence  and  security  in 
all  branches  of  the  grain  industry  to  the  mutual  benefit 
of  the  producer,  the  grain  dealer  and  the  consumer. 

The  Bureau  of  Markets  asks  for  and  earnestly  de¬ 
sires  to  receive  the  full  co-operation  of  all  branches  of 
the  grain  industry  in  carrying  on  this  important  work. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


Sections  15  to  20,  inclusive,  of  the  official  grain  standards  of 
the  United  States  for  wheat,  tabulated  and 
abridged.  (See  Note.) 

[The  numbered  footnotes  below  must  be  read  in  connection 
with  the  tabulation.] 
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♦Sample  Grade — Shall  be  wheat  cf  the  appropriate  subclass 
which  does  not  come  within  the  requirements  of  any  of  the 
grades  from  No.  1  to  No.  5,  inclusive,  or  which  has  any  com¬ 
mercially  objectionable  foreign  odor,  except  of  smut,  garlic, 
or  wild  onions,  or  is  very  sour,  or  is  heating,  hot,  infested  with 
live  weevils  or  other  insects  injurious  to  stored  grain,  or  is 
otherwise  of  distinctly  low  quality,  or  contains  small,  insep¬ 
arable  stones  or  cinders. 


(1)  The  wheat  in  grade  No.  1  shall  be  bright. 

(2)  The  wheat  in  grades  Nos.  1  to  4,  inclusive,  shall  be  cool 
and  sweet. 


(3)  The  wheat  in  grade  No.  5  shall  be  cool,  but  may  be  musty 
or  slightly  sour. 

(4)  The  wheat  in  grade  No.  1  dark  northern  spring  and  grade 
No.  1  northern  spring  may  contain  not  more  than  5  per  centum 
of  the  hard  red  spring  wheat  variety  humpback. 

(5)  The  wheat  in  grade  No.  1  amber  durum  and  grade  No.  1 
durum  may  contain  not  more  than  5  per  centum  of  the  durum 
wheat  variety  red  durum. 

(6)  For  each  of  the  subclasses  of  the  class  durum,  grade  No. 
1  and  grade  No.  2  may  contain  not  more  than  2  per  centum  and 
5  per  centum,  respectively,  of  soft  red  winter,  common  white, 
and  white  club  wheat,  either  singly  or  in  any  combination. 

(7)  Fcr  each  of  the  subclasses  of  the  classes  hard  red  spring 
and  hard  red  winter,  grade  No.  1  and  grade  No.  2  may  contain 
not  more  than  2  per  centum  and  5  per  centum,  respectively,  of 
common  white,  white  club,  and  durum  wheat,  either  singly  or 
in  any  combination. 

(8)  For  each  of  the  subclasses  soft  red  winter,  common  white, 
and  white  club,  grade  No.  1  and  grade  No.  2  may  contain  not 
more  than  2  per  centum  and  3  per  centum,  respectively,  of 
durum  wheat. 


NOTE — For  grades  for  mixed  wheat,  treated  wheat,  garlicky 
wheat,  and  smutty  wheat  see  sections  Nos.  21,  22,  23,  and  24, 
respectively,  of  the  official  grain  standards  of  the  United  States 
for  wheat. 

The  above  tabulation  does  not  constitute  in  whole  the  official 
grain  standards  of  the  United  States  for  wheat. 

APPENDIX  B. 

Section  9  of  the  official  grain  standards  of  the  United  States 
for  shelled  corn,  tabulated  and  abridged.  (See  Note.) 
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♦Sample  Grade — Shall  be  white  corn,  or  yellow  corn,  or  mixed 
corn,  respectively,  which  does  not  come  within  the  requirements 
of  any  of  the  grades  from  No.  1  to  No.  6,  inclusive,  or  which 
has  any  commercially  objectionable  foreign  odor,  or  is  heating, 
hot,  infested  with  live  weevils  or  other  insects  injurious  to 
stored  grain,  or  is  otherwise  of  distinctly  low  quality. 

(1)  The  corn  in  grades  Nos.  1  to  5,  inclusive,  shall  be  cool 
and  sweet. 


(2)  The  corn  in  grade  No.  6  shall  be  cool  but  may  be 
musty  or  sour. 


NOTE — The  above  tabulation  does  not  constitute  in  whole 
the  official  grain  standards  of  the  United  States  for  shelled  corn. 


United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture 

Office  of  the  Secretary,  Washington,  D.  C. 
FOOD  INSPECTION  DECISION  176. 

EVAPORATED  APPLES. 

The  following  definition  and  standard  for  evaporated 
apples  was  adopted  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Defini¬ 
tions  and  Standards,  August  7,  1916,  and  was  approved 
by  the  Association  of  American  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug 
Officials,  August  10,  1916,  and  by  the  Association  of 
Official  Agricultural  Chemists,  November  22,  1916: 

'‘Evaporated  apples  are  evaporated  fruit  made  from 
peeled,  cored  and  sliced  apples,  and  contain  not  more 
than  twenty-four  per  cent  (24%)  of  moisture  as  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  official  method  of  the  Association  of 
Official  Agricultural  Chemists.” 

The  foregoing  definition  and  standard  is  adopted  as 
a  guide  for  the  officials  of  this  department  in  enforcing 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

D.  F.  Houston, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  28,  1918. 


Milk  Is  Prevention  Against  Pellagra. 

A  recent  issue  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Bulletin 
contains  an  interesting  article  on  pellagra  by  Dr.  Jos. 
Goldberger  of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 

In  his  article  he  makes  the  rather  startling  statement 
that  in  nearly  all  of  the  southern  states  pellagra  is  one 
of  the  foremost  causes  of  death.  Citing  the  figures 
for  1916  he  says,  “This  disease  ranked  fourth  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  third  in  Alabama  and  second  in  South  Caro¬ 
lina.  In  the  same  year  it  caused  the  death  of  677 
people  in  Alabama,  840  in  Mississippi,  467  in  North 
Carolina,  627  in  South  Carolina,  607  in  Tennessee  and 
452  in  Texas,  a  total  of  approximately  3,7(X)  deaths  for 
these  six  states  alone.” 

After  commenting  upon  the  apparently  rapid  in¬ 
crease  of  the  disease,  especially  throughout  the  south¬ 
ern  states,  the  doctor  calls  attention  to  the  important 
fact  that  it  has  been  definitely  determined  that  it  is 
not  a  contagious_  or  “catching”  disease.  He  makes  it 
very  clear  that  it  is  a  disease  due  to  improper  diet. 
And_  as  a  result  of  studies  made  he  says,  “That  the 
suspicion  of  pellagra  may  with  confidence  be  dismissed 
in  anyone  who  is  known  to  be  a  habitual  milk  drinker 
and  meat  eater.” 

So  far  as  has  been  determined  the  cause  lies  in  an 
improperly  balanced  ration.  Observations  made  in  the 
numerous  public  institutions,  such  as  asylums,  showed 
that  the  disease  was  present  among  the  inmates  where 
Ihe  allowance  of  lean  meat  and  milk  had  been  low, 
while  nurses  and  helpers,  who  had  had  a  fairly  liberal 
allowance  of  these  articles  of  diet,  were  not  afflicted 
with  the  disease  at  all.  It  was  also  shown  that  even 
in  families  where  the  diet  did  not  exclude  milk,  meat 
or  eggs,  if  people  did  not  eat  of  these  articles,  but  pre¬ 
ferred  the  cereals  and  starchy  foods,  they  were  still 
liable  to  contract  the  disease. 

He  also  asserts  that  the  most  important  single  food 
in  balancing  a  diet  and  preventing  and  curing  pellagra 
was  milk.  In  addition  to  the  meat,  milk  and  egg 
foods,  it  is  suggested  that  generous  helpings  of  green 
vegetables,  such  as  cabbage,  collards,  turnips,  green 
spinach  and  string  beans  and  fruits  should  also  be  in¬ 
cluded. 
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CEREAL  PRODUCTS 

Wheat  Flour,  War  Std.,  49-lb.  bag . 

Rye  Flour,  Std.,  24^-lb.  bag . 

Graham  Flour,  10-lb.  bag . 

Corn  Starch,  lb . 

Corn  Flour,  5-lb.  bag . 

Corn  Meal,  lb . . 

Barley  Flour,  lb . 

Oatmeal,  lb . 

Oats,  Rolled,  bulk,  lb . 

Rice  Flour,  lb . 

Buckwheat  Flour,  lb . 

Hominy  Grits,  lb . 

Quaker  Oats,  20  oz . 

Rice,  fancy  head,  lb . 

Barley,  pfearled,  lb . 

Bread,  lb . 

Crackers,  Graham,  lb . 

Crackers,  Oatmeal,  lb . 

Macaroni,  lb . 

SUGAR  AND  SIRUP 

Granulated  Sugar,  lb . 

Corn  Sirup,  10-lb.  pail . 

Comb  Honey,  lb . 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Cocoa,  bulk,  lb . 

Eggs,  fresh  gathered,  firsts,  doz . 

Milk,  qt . 

Cheese,  American,  cheddar,  lb . 

FATS 

Bacon,  sliced,  lb . 

Creamery  Butter,  fancy,  lb . 

Pure  Leaf  Lard,  lb . 

Oleomargarine,  uncolored,  lb . 

Nut  Margarine,  uncolored,  lb . 

Italian  or  Spanish  Olive  Oil,  qt.  tin . 

Cottonseed  Oil,  qt.  tin . 

Corn  Oil,  qt.  tin . 

Peanut  Oil,  qt.  tin . 

Peanut  Butter,  lb . 

FRUITS 

Evaporated  Apples,  lb . 

Evaporated  Peaches,  lb . 

Canned  Peaches,  No.  2^^,  Std.,  29  oz . 

Canned  Pineapples,  No.  2^^,  Std.,  30  oz.. 

Raisins,  seeded,  pkg.  15  oz . 

Prunes,  medium  size,  lb . 

VEGETABLES 

White  Potatoes,  lb . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  lb . 

Onions,  lb . 

Navy  Beans,  dry,  Ib . 

String  Beans,  canned.  No.  2,  Std.,  19  oz.. 

Corn,  canned.  No.  2,  Std.,  20  oz . 

Peas,  canned.  No.  2,  Std.,  20  oz . 

Split  Peas,  lb . 

Peanuts,  unsbelled,  lb . 

Tomatoes,  canned.  No.  3,  Std.,  33  oz . 

Cabbage,  Ib . 

Beets,  lb . 

Turnips,  lb . • . 

MEATS  AND  FISH 

Beef,  Round  Steak,  lb . 

Veal  Cutlets,  lb . 

Leg  of  Mutton,  lb . 

Leg  of  Lamb,  lb . 

Pork  Chops,  lb . 

Ham,  sliced,  medium  fat,  Ib . 

Chickens,  broilers,  lb . 

Salt  Cod,  lb . 

Salt  Mackerel,  lb . 

Halibut,  lb . 

Salmon,  lb . 

Salmon,  canned.  No.  1,  tall,  1  lb . 

Trout,  lb . 

Whitefish,  lb . 
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Modern  Methods  of  Crystallizing  Margarine 

Emulsion 

By  Alan  Porter  Lee, 

Consulting  Chemical  Engineer. 


Margarine,  whether  compounded  of  animal  or 
vegetable  fats,  is  intended  to  be  a  homogeneous, 
intimate  mixture  of  whole  or  skimmed  milk, 
with  an  oil,  or  more  generally,  a  mixture  of  several 
oils  of  varying  melting  points. 

Selection  of  Oils. 

The  first  criterion  in  the  selection  of  the  oils  is  neu¬ 
trality  of  flavor,  that  is,  absence  of  any  characteristic 
flavor,  which  would  mask  or  injure  the  butter-like 
flavor  which  is  imparted  to  the  finished  margarine  by 
the  cultured  milk.  The  next  consideration  in  the  se¬ 
lection  of  suitable  oils  is,  of  course,  that  they  shall 
have  such  melting  points  and  consistencies  that  the 
finished  product  will  be  marketable  usable  under 
varying  conditions  of  temperature  and  climate. 

Prerequisites^  of  a  practicable  fat  product  for 
spreading  on  bread  as  a  relish  are  that  it  may  be  cut 
or  formed  readily  into  individual  portions  on  removal 
from  the  refrigerator,  that  it  may  be  spread  on  bread 
easily  at  ordinary  room  temperatures  without  crum¬ 
bling  or  soaking  and  that  it  does  not  become  too  soft 
and  mushy  under  the  influence  of  summer’s  heat. 
These  requirements  are  based,  of  course,  on  the  de¬ 
mands  of  popular  taste  in  temperate  climes,  for  the 
inhabitants  of  southern  Europe  are  well  pleased  with 
bread  moistened  with  olive  oil,  which  answers  none 
of  the  above  requirements  save  the  one  of  freedom 
from  crumbling. 

Margarine  Manufacture  a  Problem  in  Sciences. 

The  above  mentioned  conditions,  together  with  that 
of  suitable  flavor,  have  made  the  manufacture  of  mar¬ 
garine  a  problem  in  three  sciences,  viz.,  chemistry, 
bacteriology  and  physics  (or  more  exactly,  physical 
chemistry).  Chemistry  is  employed  in  preparing  the 
various  oils  and  fats  so  that  they  will  be  of  neutral 
flavor  and  of  proper  consistency  for  use  in  margarine, 
bacteriology  in  developing  the  desired  flavor  in  the 
milk  to  be  compounded  with  the  oils,  and  physical 
chemistry  in  making  the  compound  and  in  so  handling 
it  through  the  various  stages  of  manufacture  that  the 
finished  product  will  be  smooth,  homogeneous  and  uni¬ 
form  throughout. 

We  will  not  discuss  here  the  chemical  methods  of 
preparing  the  various  oils  and  fats  for  use  in  mar¬ 
garine,  nor  will  we  consider  in  detail  the  bacteriological 
methods  of  producing  the  desired  flavor  in  the  milk, 
except  to  note  that  the  production  of  this  flavor  must 
be  carefully  controlled  by  chemical  as  well  as  biological 
checks,  not  only  to  keep  the  flavor  uniform  but  for 
reasons  connected  with  the  consistency  and  texture  of 
the  product,  as  will  be  explained  below. 

Let  us  assume,  then,  that  we  have  two  or  three 
neutral  oils  or  fats  of  different  melting  points  and 
consistencies,  which  we  wish  to  combine  with  cultured 
milk  to  make  a  margarine.  The  first  step  is  to  com¬ 
bine  the  oils  in  the  desired  proportions,  and  as  all  fatty 
oils  are  miscible,  or  soluble  in  each  other,  in  all  propor¬ 
tions.  this  step  is  easily  accomplished. 

When,  however,  we  desire  to  add  a  certain  amount 
of  milk  to  the  mixture,  we  discover  that  milk,  which 


consists  of  a  small  amount  of  solid  matter,  dissolved 
and  suspended  in  a  large  amount  of  water,  is  not  at 
all  soluble  in,  or  in  the  ordinary  sense,  miscible  with 
fatty  oils.  The  most  perfect  union  of  these  dissimilar 
substances  obtainable  is  an  emulsion,  which  is  formed 
by  agitating  the  milk  and  oils  together  so  vigorously 
that  each  of  the  two  masses  is  broken  up  into  innu¬ 
merable  tiny  particles  or  droplets,  and  these  two  kinds 
of  droplets  are  so  thoroughly  intermingled  that  they 
cannot  be  distinguished,  except  under  a  powerful 
microscope. 

The  resultant  emulsion  has  all  the  characteristics 
(to  the  eye)  of  a  solution,  but  if  allowed  to  stand  a 
short  while,  it  will  separate  into  two  layers,  one  of  oil, 
one  of  milk,  showing  that  it  is  not  a  true  solution  but 
only  an  exceptionally  complete  mechanical  mixture. 
Making  the  Emulsion. 

The  making  of  the  emulsion  must  be  very  carefully 
controlled  as  it  is  a  delicate  operation  and  regulation 
of  time  and  speed  of  mixing  and  accurate  control  of 
the  various  temperatures  of  the  process  are  essential 
to  a  uniformly  successful  product.  Here  we  observe 
the  relation  of  the  bacterial  culture  of  the  milk  to  the 
texture  of  the  finished  margarine.  While  this  culture 
must  be  carried  to  a  certain  point  to  obtain  a  desirable 
flavor,  if  not  checked  in  time  the  acid  products  of  the 
bacterial  action  will  coagulate  some  of  the  albumens 
of  the  milk  and  thus  prevent  a  perfect  emulsion,  as  the 
coagulated  albumen  will  not  be  broken  up  and  will 
appear  as  small  grainy  or  powdery  lumps  in  the  fin¬ 
ished  margarine. 

The  mechanical  means  employed  for  making  the 
emulsion  are  various,  the  object  being  thorough  mix¬ 
ing  at  a  fairly  high  speed.  A  popular  mixer,  with 
many,  is  known  as  the  Holland  type  butterine  churn, 
which  makes  a  very  good  emulsion,  but  requires  a  rela¬ 
tively  large  amount  of  power.  Others  use  an  ordinary 
revolving  butter  churn. 

The  makers  of  a  new  emulsifying  machine  of  Amer¬ 
ican  design  claim  that  it  makes  a  perfect  emulsion  with 
a  minimum  consumption  of  power.  There  have  been 
many  experiments  in  Europe  and  America  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  margarine  emulsions  by  means  of  homo- 
genizers  and  centrifugal  emulsors,  but  the  writer  does 
not  know  of  any  commercial  adaptation  of  these  ma¬ 
chines  to  this  purpose  in  this  country.  As  the  emul¬ 
sion  is  formed  at  temperatures  above  the  melting  point 
of  the  mixture  of  oils,  in  order  to  prevent  separation 
into  its  components  and  to  retain  it  as  margarine  it 
must  be  cooled  quickly  and  thus  solidified. 
Crystallization  of  the  Emulsion. 

This,  the  crystallization  of  the  emulsion,  is  the  most 
important  step  in  the  manufacture  of  margarine.  _  The 
texture,  flavor  and  keeping  qualities  of  the  finished 
margarine  all  are  dependent,  to  a  large  degree,  upon 
proper  crystallization. 

The  original  method  employed  for  crystallization 
consisted  in  letting  the  emulsion  flow  as  quicklv  as 
possible  into  a  tub  or  vat  containing  ice  water,  which 
was  cooled  either  by  cakes  of  ice  or  by  mechanical 
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refrigeration.  This  method  has  numerous  disadvan¬ 
tages,  chief  of  which  is  that  the  emulsion  will  not  be 
cooled  evenly  in  this  way  and  so  forms  lumps  and  balls 
in  the  water.  The  outside  of  the  lumps  will  be  solidi¬ 
fied  quickly  and  the  inside,  remaining  liquid,  will  start 
to  separate  before  solidification.  Also  the  temperature 
of  the  water  is  difficult  to  regulate  and  is  generally 
higher  at  the  end  of  a  run  than  at  the  beginning.  This 
results  in  separation  of  the  emulsion  and  consequent 
irregularity  in  the  product.  * 

A  further  disadvantage  is  the  tendency  of  the  water 
I  to  dissolve  and  wash  away  a  portion  of  the  milk  solids 
which  are  valuable  in  the  product  for  their  flavor  and 
their  food  value  and  also  in  the  promotion  of  keeping 
qualities.  After  the  emulsion  is  crystallized  the  solid 
material  is  allowed  to  stand  in  trucks  for  some  time  at 
a  uniform,  carefully  regulated  temperature.  During 
this  period  the  development  of  the  desired  flavor 
progresses  further  and  the  crystals  reach  a  uniform 
temperature  which  facilitates  the  next  process — that 
of  kneading  and  salting. 

Experience  has  shown  that  the  best  results  are  ob¬ 
tained  in  tempering  and  working  when  the  solidified 
emulsion  is  in  the  form  of  fine  light  flakes,  free  from 
large  lumps.  This  condition  cannot  be  met  with  the 
simple  chilling  in  a  vat  of  water.  To  arrive  at  the 
desired  results,  many  modifications  of  the  system  of 
dropping  the  emulsion  into  a  tank  of  water  have  been 
I  devised.  Among  these  modifications  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  several  mechanical  means  of  distributing  the 
emulsion  evenly  through  the  water,  such  as  discharging 
the  emulsion  through  a  spray  nozzle,  or  agitating  the 
emulsion  with  the  water  by  means  of  mechanical  agi¬ 
tators  of  various  types  or  by  means  of  an  air  jet. 
Objections  to  Water-Crystallization. 

All  of  these  methods  are  subject  to  several  objec¬ 
tions.  ^  None  of  them  insures  crystallization  of  the 
emulsion  in  flakes  as  small  as  desired,  and  they  all 
;  tend  to  break  up  the  emulsion,  causing  separation  of 
the  milk  and  oil  and  resultant  irregularity  of  the  prod¬ 
uct.  Then,  as  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  raised 
by  the  emulsion,  the  latter  fails  to  crystallize  at  all 
and  clogs  the  various  mixing  machines  as  a  semi-liquid 
sticky  mass,  thus  rendering  the  mixing  inefifectual. 

:  Most  of  those  margarine  manufacturers  who  still 

use  the  water-tank  system  of  crystallizing  the  emulsion 
have  adopted  the  method  of  spraying  the  emulsion, 
just  before  it  falls  into  the  tank,  with  a  heavy  spray  of 
ice  water.  This  causes  the  product  to  crystallize  in 
the  desired  small  flakes,  but  this  method  is  still  subject 
to  the  objection  that  the  force  of  the  water  washes  part 
of  the  milk  solids  out  of  the  emulsion.  Indeed,  chem¬ 
ical  analysis  of  the  water  flowing  away  from  the  crys¬ 
tallizing  tank  shows  that  not  only  part  of  the  milk,  but 
a  portion  of  the  oils  as  well,  is  washed  away. 

Another  important  drawback  to  the  water-tank  sys¬ 
tem  of  crystallization  is  the  extreme  difficulty  of  main¬ 
taining  sanitary  conditions  in  the  plant  when  this  sys¬ 
tem  is  used.  The  tank  itself  quickly  becomes  sour 
and  the  floors  of  the  crystallizing  room  are  always 
running  with  greasy  water.  The  perforated  paddles 
with  which  the  crystals  are  dipped  from  the  tank  gen¬ 
erally  spill  some  of  the  margarine  on  the  floor  and  so 
things  are  greasy  and  messy  generally,  requiring  con¬ 
stant  labor  to  maintain  the  cleanliness  and  sanitation, 
which  is  imperative  in  a  food  factory. 

The  last  but  not  the  least  objection  to  the  water-tank 
system  of  margarine  crystallization  is  the  matter  of 
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cost.  This  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  viz., 
labor,  power  and  water  costs.  The  constant  labor  of 
from  two  to  four  men  is  required  to  dip  the  crystals 
from  each  crystallizing  tank  and  at  least  one  man’s 
labor  to  keep  the  floors  clean  about  each  tank. 

In  the  sanitary  margarine  factory  the  cooling  water 
is  used  only  once  and  as  this  water  has  to  be  artificially 
refrigerated,  a  large  part  of  the  power  used  in  the 
refrigeration  is  lost  when  the  water  flows  away.  In 
fact,  the  manufacturer  who  uses  this  system  is  actually 
throwing  coal  down  the  seiver.  This  should  cause  re¬ 
flection  particularly  in  these  times  of  coal  shortage. 
The  cost  of  the  large  amount  of  water  used,  whether 
it  be  city  water  or  water  pumped  by  the  manufacturer 
from  his  own  well,  is  another  item,  i.  e.,  more  coal. 
The  water  must  be  exceptionally  pure  and  free  from 
bacteria  and  some  manufacturers  have  had  to  install 
expensive  filters  or  purification  plants  to  obtain  suit¬ 
able  water. 

The  Dry-Crystallizing  System. 

Some  few  years  ago  an  improved  process  of  crys¬ 
tallizing  margarine  without  the  use  of  water  was  de¬ 
veloped  and  patented  by  an  American  inventor.  It 
was  claimed  by  this  inventor  that  his  crystallizing 
process  is  open  to  none  of  the  objections  to  the  water- 
crystallizing  method,  and  the  adoption  of  the  new 
method  by  several  of  the  largest  and  most  progressive 
margarine  manufacturers  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  seems  to  substantiate  his  claims. 

The  method,  referred  to  herein  as  the  dry-crystal¬ 
lizing  process,  consists  in  applying  the  emulsion  in  a 
thin  film  to  the  surfaces  of  hollow  revolving  cylinders, 
which  are  chilled  by  the  circulation  of  cold  brine 
through  them.  By  the  proper  application  of  scraping 
knives  to  the  surfaces  of  the  cylinders,  the  solidified 
emulsion  is  scraped  off  directly  into  the  tempering 
trucks,  without  any  manual  labor  whatever.  The  prod¬ 
uct  as  it  comes  from  the  scraping  knives  is  in  the  form 
of  the  fine  light  flakes  desired,  containing  all  the  oil, 
milk  and  milk  solids  of  the  original  mixture  but  free 
from  any  adherent  water  such  as  that  which  would  be 
picked  up  in  a  water  crystallizing  tank.  Uniform  size 
and  thinness  of  the  flakes  are  guaranteed  by  automatic 
mechanical  means. 

Separation  of  the  emulsion  is  prevented  by  keepBi^ 
the  temperature  of  the  cylinder  surfaces  always  uni¬ 
form.  This  is  accomplished  by  circulating  the  bri'X 
from  the  rolls  through  a  brine  tank  in  which  ammon.N 
expansion  coils  are  immersed,  as  in  any  ordinary  brine 
refrigeration  system.  Thus,  if  the  system  is  properly 
insulated,  the  losses  of  refrigeration  (and  consequently 
of  coal)  are  so  slight  as  to  be  negligible. 

Manufacturers  who  use  this  crystallizing  system  find 
that  the  uniformity  of  the  product  as  it  goes  to  thi 
tempering  room  greatly  facilitates  the  operations  of 
tempering  and  working  and  that  a  uniform  product  'o.. 
perfect  texture  and  the  finest  flavor  results  thertfron.. 
The  improved  sanitary  conditions  due  to  the  absencr^ 
of  water  and  of  handling  of  the  product  are  marked. 
Advantages  of  Dry  Crystallization. 

Summarizing,  we  may  conclude  that  the  advantages 
of  the  dry-crystallizing  of  margarine  emulsion  over 
the  water  system  are  that  the  dry  method  produces 
uniform  product  of  superior  texture  and  flavor,  with¬ 
out  loss  or  separation  in  crystallization,  that  it  im¬ 
proves  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  plant,  that  it  sim¬ 
plifies  the  tempering  and  working  processes,  that  it 
saves  the  labor  of  from  three  to  five  men  for  each 
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operating  unit  of  the  crystallizing  room,  and  that  it 
reduces  the  coal  bill  and  eliminates^  the  water  bill.  As 
licenses  under  the  dry-crystallization  patent  have  re¬ 
cently  become  more  available  than  formerly,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  this  system  will  be  adopted  by  the  majority 
of  margarine  manufacturers,  following  the  lead  of  the 
largest,  who  already  employ  the  dry-crystallization 

method. 


Bottlers’  Formulas  for  Sugar  Saving  Syrups. 

The  quantity  of  sweetening  ingredient  to  be  used  m 
bottled  soft  drinks  depends  upon  the  personal  prefer¬ 
ence  of  the  consumer  which  is  influenced  by  the  acidity 
of  the  beverage.  The  acid  beverages,  such  as  ginger 
ale,  cherry,  raspberry,  pineapple,  strawberry,  lemon, 
orangeade,  grape  and  other  sodas,  require  more  sweet¬ 
ening  than  do  the  non-acid  beverages,  such  as  root  beer, 
sarsaparilla,  birch  beer,  cream,  chocolate,  etc.  Sorne 
consumers,  especially  children,  prefer  a  sweeter  prod¬ 
uct  than  do  others.  Consequently,  from  the  standpoint 
of  sweetness,  soft  drinks  may  be  divided  into  “sweet” 
products  and  “dry”  products,  and  since  a  sweet 
drink  requires  more  sweetening  than  does  a  “sweet” 
non-acid  drink,  soft  drinks  may  be  further  subdivided 
as  indicated  in  Table  I,  which  shows  the  average  quan¬ 
tity  of  sugar  which  has  been  used  heretofore  in  bev¬ 
erages. 


TABLE  I. 

Normal  quantity  of  sugar  in  soft  drinks,  based  on  analyses 
made  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry: 


Ounces  per 
Half-Pint  Bottle. 


Non-acid  group — Sarsaparilla,  root  beer,  etc.: 

In  “sweet”  products .  4 

In  “dry”  products  . 

Acid  group— Lemon,  grape,  phosphates,  etc.: 

In  “sweet”  products  .  1  to 

In  “dry”  products  .  ^ 

The  principal  sweetening  ingredients  proposed  for 
replacing  a  part  of  the  sugar  in  bottled  soft  drinks  are 
corn  syrup  (ordinary  glucose),  corn  ^sugar,  maltose 
syrup,  honey  and  high  grade  refiner’s  syrup.  The 
Water  Laboratory  after  testing  most  of_ these  products 
in  various  combinations  with  many  different  flavors 
has  found:  First,  that  none  of  these  products,  except 
possibly  high-grade  refiner’s  syrup  which  has  not  been 
thoroughly  tested  yet,  can  be  used  to  replace  all  of  the 
sugar ;  second,  that  each  of  these  proposed  sweetening 
ingredients  possesses  a  characteristic  flavor  which 
may  affect  the  palatability  of  the  beverage  unless  it  is 
used  judiciously  in  the  proper  combination  with  ordi¬ 
nary  sugar ;  third,  the  keeping  quality  of  these  prod¬ 
ucts  when  made  up  into  syrups  is  not  so  high  as  that 
of  ordinary  sugar  syrup,  but  if  the  new  syrups  are 
filtered,  boiled  and  used  immediately,  the  keeping  qual¬ 
ity  of  the  finished  beverage  is  satisfactory,  as  observed 
over  a  period  of  six  weeks  ;  fourth,  the  relative  sweet¬ 
ness  of  the  products  mentioned  above  (excepting  re¬ 
finer’s  syrup)  is  as  follows:  Ordinary  sugar  lOo; 
honey  (44°  B.)  75;  corn  sugar  45;  maltose  syrup 
(42°  B.)  30,  corn  syrup  (45°  B.)  20;  fifth,  that  these 
products  can  be  used  to  replace  one-fourth  to  one-half 
the  amount  of  sugar  ordinarily  used,  thereby  effecting 
a  saving  of  approximately  50,000  tons  of  sugar  a  year. 

As  a  result  of  the  experimental  work,  the  combina¬ 
tions  for  sugar  and  corn  syrup  given  in  Table  TI  are 
suggested  for  the  different  groups. 


TABLE  II. 

Quantities  of  sugar  and  corn  syrup  suggested  for  use  in  soft 
drinks.  Quantities  given  to  be  added  to  each  half-pint  bottle. 

Corn  Syrup 
Sugar.  45°  Baume. 

Non-acid  group — Sarsaparilla,  root  beer,  etc. 

In  “sweet”  products,  see  Formula  1 .  ^ 

In  “dry”  products,  see  Formula  2.  ...... . 

Acid  group — Lemon,  orangeade  and  imita¬ 
tion  flavors,  strawberry,  etc. : 

In  “sweet”  products,  see  Formula  3 .  A 

In  “dry”  products,  see  Formula  1 .  % 

Practical  bottlers’  formulas  for  the  combinations 
given  above : 

Formula  i.— Each  13/2  fl.  ounces  syrup  to  contain 
ounce  sugar  and  y  ounce  corn  syrup  (45° 

Dissolve  100  pounds  of  granulated  sugar  and  200 
pounds  of  corn  syrup  (45°  B.)  in  27  gallons  of  pure 
water.  The  solution  obtained  will  measure  about  50 
gallons.  Filter,  boil  and  use  immediately.  Add  1^2 
fl.  ounces  syrup  to  each  34  pint  bottle. 

Formida  2. — Each  fl.  ounce  syrup  to  contain  34 
ounce  sugar  and  34  ounce  corn  syrup  (45°  B.). 

Same  formula  as  No.  i.  Add  i  fl.  ounce  syrup  to 
each  half  pint  bottle. 

Formula  3. — Each  1^4  A-  ounces  syrup  to  contain 
34  ounce  sugar  and  y  ounce  corn  syrup  (45°  B.). 

Dissolve  1 14  2/7  pounds  of  granulated  sugar  and 
171  3/7  pounds  of  corn  syrup  in  28.6  gallons  of  pure 
water.  The  solution  obtained  will  measure  about  50 
gallons.  Filter,  boil  and  use  immediately.  Add  i  y  fl. 
ounces  syrup  to  each  half-pint  bottle. 

If  it  is  desired  to  use  a  less  concentrated  syrup  than 
the  one  given  and  to  increase  the  quantity  per  half-pint 
bottle,  the  following  formula  may  be  employed : 

Each  2  fl.  ounces  syrup  to  contain  34’  ounce  sugar 
and  y  ounce  corn  syrup  (45°  B.). 

Dissolve  100  pounds  of  granulated  sugar  and  150 
pounds  of  corn  syrup  (45°  B.)  in  31.3  gallons  of  pure 
water.  The  solution  obtained  will  measure  about  50 
gallons.  Filter,  boil  and  use  immediately.  Add  2  fl. 
ounces  of  this  syrup  to  each  half-pint  bottle. 

A  cream  soda  made  with  ounce  sugar  and  y 
ounce  corn  syrup  is  less  sweet  than  the  other  bever¬ 
ages  of  the  same  group,  and  a  chocolate  made  with 
34  ounce  sugar  and  4^.  ounce  corn  syrup  is  not  quite 
sweet  enough,  even  for  a  “dry”  product.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  ginger  ale  made  with  34  ounce  sugar  and  J4 
ounce  corn  syrup  will  be  too  sweet  even  for  a  “sweet” 
product,  the  combination  ounce  sugar  and  34  ounce 
or  34  ounce  corn  syrup  being  preferable.  For  a  “dry” 
ginger  ale,  34  ounce  sugar  and  34  ounce  corn  syrup 
gave  satisfactory  results.  One-half  ounce  sugar  and 
y  ounce  com  syrup  will  make  a  “dry”  grape  bever¬ 
age,  but  more  sugar  will  be  required  to  make  a  “sweet” 
product. 

Formula  3  can  be  used  to  make  dry  true  fruit,  black¬ 
berry,  wild  cherry,  pineapple,  strawberry,  raspberry 
and  grape  beverages,  but  for  sweet  products  of  this 
nature,  it  will  be  necessary  to  increase  the  sweetening 
30  per  cent  over  that  specified  in  Formula  3. 

With  the  exceptions  noted  above.  Table  II  can  be 
used  as  a  general  guide  for  preparing  beverages. 

If  desired,  the  same  quantity  of  maltose  syrup  (42° 
B.)  can  be  used  in  place  of  the  corn  syrup  in  Formulas 
I,  2  and  3.  In  the  case  of  maltose  syrup,  care  should 
be  taken  to  purchase  only  a  high-grade  product  which 
is  low  in  protein,  otherwise  the  keeping  quality  of  the 
finished  beverage  will  not  be  satisfactory. 

If  it  is  desired  to  use  corn  sugar  or  honey  in  place 
of  corn  syrup,  it  will  be  necessary  to  use  only  about 
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one-half  as  much,  since  these  products  generally  are 
sweeter  than  corn  syrup.  The  corn  sugar  used  in  these 
experiments  was  slightly  off  flavor.  It  is  suggested 
that  corn  sugar  be  used  only  in  beverages  with  heavy 
flavors,  such  as  sarsaparilla,  root  beer,  etc.,  in  which 
the  slight,  not  altogether  unpleasant  bitterness  is 
masked.  It  is  suggested  also  that  when  corn  syrup, 
corn  sugar,  etc.,  are  used,  the  normal  quantity  of  acid 
be  reduced  to  two-thirds  of  the  usual  amount,  and 
that  the  normal  quantity  of  flavor  be  increased  by 
one-half. 

Experiments  on  refiner’s  syrup  have  not  been  com¬ 
pleted,  but  sufficient  work  has  been  done  to  show  that 
the  lower  grades  of  these  syrups  are  not  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  soft  drinks  because  of  their  highly 
disagreeable  saline  taste.  If  only  the  highest  grade  is 
used,  however,  the  finished  goods  should  be  satisfac¬ 
tory,  at  least  the  heavy  flavored  products,  root  beer, 
sarsaparilla,  etc.  Additional  data  on  this  subject  will 
be  made  public  in  the  near  future.  Tests  on  the  cola 
group  of  beverages  are  in  progress  also. 

Bottlers  are  urged,  in  the  interests  of  sugar  con¬ 
servation,  to  limit  the  production  of  beverages  such  as 
grape,  phosphates  and  other  acid  drinks  requiring  a 
large  amount  of  sweetening  to  render  them  palatable. 
By  curtailing  the  output  of  this  type  of  beverage  and 
by  making  use  of  the  formulas  here  given,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  normal  production  of  bottled  soft  drinks 
need  not  be  greatly  reduced  and  yet  the  supply  of 
sugar  will  be  conserved. 

Saccharin  which  some  bottlers  have  proposed  to  use 
during  the  period  of  the  war  has  no  food  value  and  is 
considered  to  be  deleterious  to  health.  Its  use  is  pro¬ 
hibited  by  the  laws  or  regulations  of  14  states  and  is 
believed  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  be  within 
the  inhibition  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act 
(Food  Inspection  Decisions  135,  142),  consequently, 
it  is  not  to  be  classed  with  such  products  as  corn  syrup, 
maltose  syrup,  etc.,  mentioned  above. 

The  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act  places  no  restric¬ 
tion  on  the  use  in  soft  drinks  of  corn  syrup,  maltose 
syrup,  honey,  corn  sugar  and  refiner’s  syrup.  Their 
presence  should  be  declared,  however,  on  the  label. 

The  Bureau  will  appreciate  it  if  bottlers  using  these 
formulas  will  report  the  results  obtained,  especially 
any  difficulties  experienced  in  their  application. 


Millers’  Profits  to  Be  Regulated. 

The  Food  Administration  macie  public  on  July  i, 
1918,  the  measures  that  were  taken  earlier  in  the  sea¬ 
son  to  prevent  profiteering  in  the  flour  milling  indus¬ 
try.  The  millers,  under  the  original  regulations,  were 
allowed  a  maximum  gross  profit  of  25  cents  a  barrel, 
based  on  their  annual  business. 

“The  business  is  a  seasonal  one  and  cannot  be  deter¬ 
mined  upon  a  few  months’  operations,”  it  was  stated. 

“The  milling  year  ends  on  July  i,  and  as  some  dif¬ 
ferences  of  opinion  had  arisen  between  the  millers  and 
the  Food  Administration  as  to  the  basis  upon  which 
profits  were  to  be  calculated,  the  question  was  referred 
to  a  committee  comprising  the  chairman  of  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission,  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  a  member  of  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
visory  Board,  with  Charles  Espenschied,  a  retired 
rniller,  and  a  representative  of  the  Food  Administra¬ 
tion. 

“The  chief  differences  with  respect  to  the  conduct  of 
the  millers  under  the  regulations  to  date  revolve  upon 


whether  they  should  include  excess  profits  taxes  as  a 
part  of  their  expenses.  Based  on  the  decision  which 
was  sent  out  to  the  millers  on  June  17,  neither  excess 
profits  tax  nor  income  taxes  should  be  recognized  as 
items  of  expense  for  the  purposes  of  the  mills’  ac¬ 
counting. 

“With  regard  to  millers  finding  themselves  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  with  an  amount  in  excess  of  25 
cents  a  barrel  profit,  it  was  suggested  that  they  could 
release  themselves  from  the  difficulty  by  selling  a  suf¬ 
ficient  amount  of  flour  at  a  nominal  price  to  the  Food 
Administration  or  the  Army  or  Navy  to  liquidate  any 
such  surplus  profit.  The  accounts  of  millers  will  be, 
and  are,  audited  by  the  representatives  of  the  enforce¬ 
ment  division  of  the  Food  Administration. 


Oregon  Regulates  the  Manufacture  and  Handling 
of  Dairy  Products. 

Under  authority  of  Section  13,  Chapter  343,  Gen¬ 
eral  Laws  of  1917,  which  states  that  “it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  to  make 
uniform  rules  and  regulations  for  the  carrying  out  and 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act,”  there  were 
recently  adopted  by  the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner 
of  Oregon,  Hon.  J.  D.  Mickle,  the  following: 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  THE  LICENSING  OF 

CREAMERIES,  CHEESE  FACTORIES  AND  CONDENSERIES. 

1.  The  creamery  or  factory  building  shall  be  well 
lighted  and  ventilated. 

2.  All  floors,  walls,  ceilings  and  tables,  benches, 
shelves  and  other  fixtures  shall  be  maintained  in  such 
condition  that  they  may  readily  be  made  clean  and 
sanitary.  If  not  in  such  condition,  they  shall  be 
promptly  repaired,  or  replaced  by  suitable  equipment. 

•  Floors  shall  be  water-tight.  Ceilings  shall  be  dust- 
proof. 

3.  All  walls  and  parts  of  walls  and  all  ceilings  not 
finished  with  tile  or  glazed  material  shall  be  kept  well 
painted  or  shall  be  whitewashed  at  least  once  each  year, 
and  oftener  if  necessary. 

4.  _A11  parts  of  walls,  ceilings  or  other  overhead 
coverings,  doors,  windows,  window  ledges,  etc.,  shall 
be  cleansed  whenever  they  become  soiled,  dirty  or 
sooty. 

5.  All  creamery  or  factory  floors,  fixtures,  utensils 
and  other  apparatus  (except  brine  tanks,  cheese  shelves 
and  churns)  shall  be  cleaned  at  the  close  of  each  oper¬ 
ation  and  shall  be  clean  at  the  beginning  of  each 
operation. 

6.  Cheese  shelves  shall  be  cleaned  soon  after  the 
cheese  has  been  removed  therefrom,  or  oftener  ij 
necessary. 

7.  Churns  shall  be  cleaned  at  the  close  of  each  day’> 
operation,  and  shall  be  clean  at  the  beginning  of  each 
day’s  operation. 

8.  There  shall  be  no  condition  in,  underneath  or 
connected  with  the  factory  building  or  premises  which 
may  render  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  have  the  fac¬ 
tory  rooms  clean  and  sanitary,  and  free  from  offensive 
odors. 

9.  No  cesspool,  blind  well,  or  nuisance  of  any  kind 
shall  be  in  or  underneath  the  creamery  or  factory 
building. 

10.  All  creamery  or  factory  utensils  and  apparatus 
used  in  handling,  storing,  preparing  or  manufacturing 
dairy  products  shall  be  of  such  construction  and  in 
such  condition  that  they  may  readily  be  made  clean 
and  sanitary  and  so  arranged  that  they  are  accessible 
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for  thorough  cleaning.  Common  iron  piping  or  rubber 
hose  shall  not  be  used  for  milk  or  cream  conveyers. 

11.  All  surfaces  of  creamery  or  factory  utensils  and 
apparatus  with  which  dairy  products  come  in  contact 
shall  be  without  open  joints  or  open  seams  and  shall 
be  smooth  and  free  from  rust  or  paint. 

12.  All  creamery  or  factory  rooms,  fixtures,  uten¬ 
sils  and  apparatus  used  in  handling,  storing,  preparing 
or  manufacturing  dairy  products  shall  be  protected 
from  flies,  rodents  and  vermin. 

13.  There  shall  be  in  every  creamery  and  factory 
an  efficient  system  in  use  for  disposing  of  liquid  waste, 
sewage  and  other  refuse  in  such  manner  that  no  liquid 
waste,  sewage  or  other  refuse  shall  be  deposited  under¬ 
neath  the  creamery  or  factory  building,  or  pollute, 
befoul  or  cause  offensive  odors  in  the  creamery  or 
factory  building,  or  on  the  creamery  or  factory 
grounds,  or  pollute  or  contaminate  the  water  supply  of 
such  creamery  or  factory. 

14.  All  floor  drains  shall  be  trapped  except  such 
drains  as  are  open  from  the  starting  point  to  a  point 

outside  the  building.  _  ,  •  u 

1 Vats,  tanks  and  other  containers  used  in  han¬ 
dling  or  storing  factory  by-products  not  intended  as 
food  for  man  shall  be  so  kept  that  they  will  not  be¬ 
come  filthy,  foul  or  offensive. 

16.  Pipes  and  other  apparatus  used  for  conducting 
such  by-products  shall  be  so  arranged  and  kept  that 
they  will  not  cause  or  discharge  foul  or  offensive  odors 
in  the  creamery  or  factory  building. 

17.  When  vats,  tanks,  containers,  pipes,  conductors 
or  other  apparatus  used  in  handling  or  storing  factory 
bv-products  not  intended  as  food  for  man  are  stationed 
in  creamery  or  factory  rooms  where  dairy  products 
intended  as  food  for  man  are  handled,  stored,  prepared 
or  manufactured,  they  shall  be  cleaned  at  least  once 
for  each  day  that  butter  or  cheese  is  manufactured. 

18.  No  unclean  milk  or  unclean  cream  shall  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  any  dairy  product  intended  as 
food  for  man. 

19.  No  dairy  product  shall  be  prepared  or  manu¬ 
factured  as  food  for  man  unless  it  shall  be  securely 
protected  from  filth,  flies,  dust  and  other  contaminat¬ 
ing,  unclean,  unhealthful  or  insanitary  conditions. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  THE  LICENSING  OF 
BUTTER  AND  CHEESE  MAKERS. 

1.  (a)  A  butter  maker  shall  have  had  experience 

equivalent  to  at  least  18  months  in  a  creamery,  cover¬ 
ing  the  receiving,  sampling  and  testing  of  and 

cream,  and  the  complete  process  of  butter  making,  if 
he  satisfactorily  completes  the  Buttermaker  s  Short 
Course  at  an  Agricultural  College,  having  previously 
had  six  months’  experience  in  a  creamery  as  defined 
above,  the  experience  requirement  may  be  reduced  six 

months.  ,  ,  • 

(b)  A  cheesemaker  shall  have  had  experience 

equivalent  to  at  least  18  months  in  a_  cheese  factory, 
covering  the  receiving  and  testing  of  milk  and  the  com¬ 
plete  process  of  cheese  making.  If  he  satisfactorily 
completes  the  Cheesemaker  s  Short  Course  ^at  an  Agri^ 
cultural  College,  having  previously  had  six  months 
experience  in  a  cheese  factory  as  defined  above,  the 
experience  requirement  may  be  reduced  six  months. 

2.  A  maker  shall  have  a  creditable  record  in  oper¬ 
ating  and  keeping  in  a  sanitary  condition  any  creamery 
or  cheese  factory  in  which  he  may  have  been  employed, 
and  in  any  work  which  is  considered  an  equivalent  foi 
the  required  experience  or  part  thereof. 

3.  No  dairy  product  shall  be  manufactured  from 


any  unclean  milk  or  unclean  cream.  Violation  of  this 
rule  will  subject  the  buttermaker  or  cheesemaker  guilty 
of  the  violation  to  the  revocation  of  his  license. 

4.  No  dairy  product  shall  be  handled,  stored,  pre¬ 
pared  or  manufactured  as  food  for  man,  unless  it  is 
securely  protected  from  flies,  filth,  dust  or  other  con¬ 
tamination,  unclean  or  insanitary  conditions. 

5.  Plenty  of  water  and  soap,  or  other  cleansing 
material  and  clean  towels  shall  at  all  times  be  con¬ 
veniently  located  for  the  use  of  the  operators  and 
employes. 

6.  All  persons  engaged  in  handling,  preparing  or 
manufacturing  dairy  products  shall  be  required  to  be 
cleanly  in  their  work  and  to  wear  clean  clothing. 

7.  All  persons  shall  be  required  to  wash  their  hands 
in  clean  water  before  handling  dairy  products  and 
after  each  time  they  have  made  use  of  a  toilet,  and 
when  from  any  other  cause  their  hands  become  soiled 
or  unclean,  before  again  touching  or  handling  dairy 
products  intended  as  food  for  man. 

8.  Spitting  on  the  floor,  wall  or  furnishings  of  the 
creamery  or  factory  shall  not  be  permitted  or  tolerated. 

9.  Smoking  in  the  creamery  or  factory  shall  not  be 
permitted  or  tolerated  at  such  time  or  place  as  may 
tend  to  affect  the  flavor  of  the  dairy  product. 

10.  Failure  to  furnish  information  called  for  upon 
application  blank  or  any  false  statement  therein  may 
be  cause  for  denial  or  revocation  of  license. 

11.  Violation  of  any  rule  or  regulation  adopted  by 
the  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  relating  to  the 
licensing  of  buttermakers  or  cheesemakers,  or  violation 
of  any  law  of  this  State  relating  to  creamery  or  fac¬ 
tory  premises,  utensils,  or  equipment,  or  to  the  product 
or  products  there  manufactured  will  render  the  licensee 
liable  to  prosecution  and  revocation  of  his  license. 

Published  as  Regulation  No.  26. 

J.  D.  Mickle, 

Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 
Portland,  Ore.,  April  i,  1918. 

RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  THE  LICENSING  OF 
MILK  DEPOTS,  MILK  OR  CREAM  SHIPPING  STATIONS, 
AND  RECEIVING  STATIONS. 

Every  milk  depot,  milk  or  cream  shipping  station, 
receiving  station,  or  place  where  dairy  products  are 
received  or  handled,  shall  be  maintained  in  a  clean, 
healthful  and  sanitary  condition. 

Rooms  used  for  the  receiving,  storing  or  testing  of 
milk  or  cream  shall  not  be  used  for  the  storing  of  other 
articles  or  products  which  may  in  any  way  contarninate 
or  injuriously  affect  the  quality  or  flavor  of  milk  or 
cream. 

The  presence  of  chickens  or  other  fowls  in  any  milk 
depot,  milk  or  cream  shipping  station,  or  receiving  sta¬ 
tion  is  especially  prohibited.  All  milk  or  cream  testing 
apparatus  must-be  cleaned  immediately  after  each  time 
it  is  used  and  kept  in  a  cleanly  condition. 

Any  violation  of  these  regulations  or  of  the  law  gov¬ 
erning  the  above  mentioned  places  will  be  deemed  suf¬ 
ficient  cause  for  the  revocation  of  the  license  of  the 
milk  and  cream  tester,  or  the  license  under  which  the 
milk  depot,  milk  or  cream  shipping  station,  or  receiving 
station  may  be  operating. 

Published  as  Regulation  No.  27. 

J.  D.  Mickle, 

Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 


On  the  i8th  of  June,  1918,  the  administration  of  the 
Kentucky  Food  and  Drugs  Act  was  taken  over  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health. 


Implied  Warranty  of  Wholesomeness  of  Food 


COURT  OF  APPEALS  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Decided  February  5,  1918.  C.  Bertrand  Race,  re¬ 
spondent,  V.  Charles  B.  Krum,  appellant. 

W  hen  an  affirmance  by  the  Appellate  Division  is  not  unani¬ 
mous,  the  question  whether  there  is  any  evidence  to  support 
a  finding  of  fact  is  one  of  law  and  reviewable  by  this  court, 
but  if  that  court  has  found  there  was  such  evidence,  the 
question  is  no  longer  one  of  law  and  its  decision  upon  the 
facts  is  final. 

A  druggist  in  selling  ice  cream  prepared  by  himself,  to  be 
consumed  in  his  store,  impliedly  warrants  that  it  is  whole¬ 
some  and  fit  to  eat,  and  for  an  injury  to  a  customer  caused 
by  poisonous  matter  in  the  cream  he  is  liable. 

Appeal  from  a  judgment  of  the  .Appellate  Division, 
Third  Department,  two  of  the  justices  dissenting,  af¬ 
firming  a  judgment  entered  upon  a  verdict.  The  facts, 
so  far  as  material,  are  stated  in  the  opinion. 

Joseph  A.  Lawson  for  appellant ;  Edgar  T.  Brackett 
for  respondent ;  Walter  B.  Grant  and  Walter  J.  Car¬ 
lin,  amici  curial. 

McLaughlin,  J. 

This  action  was  brought  to  recover  damages  for 
personal  injuries  alleged  to  have  resulted  from  the 
consumption  by  plaintiff  of  unwholesome  and  poi¬ 
sonous  ice  cream  sold  to  him  by  defendant.  The 
complaint  contains  two  causes  of  action.  In  the  first 
a  recovery  is  asked  on  the  ground  that  defendant  was 
negligent  in  selling  the  cream,  and  in  the  other  that 
he  warranted  it  to  be  fit  for  human  consumption.  A 
majority  of  the  Court  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  an¬ 
swer  put  in  issue  the  material  allegations  of  each.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  evidence,  however,  plaintiff 
elected  to  go  to  the  jury  only  upon  the  second  cause 
of  action,  and  the  case  was  submitted  to  it  on  that 
theory.  Plaintiff  had  a  verdict,  and  from  the  judg¬ 
ment  entered  thereon  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  Ap¬ 
pellate  Division,  where  the  same  was  affirmed,  two  of 
the  justices  dissenting,  and  defendant  appeals  to  this 
Court.  f 

On  the  22d  day  of  June,  1911,  defendant  conducted 
a  drug  store  in  the  City  of  Albany,  and  in  connection 
with  and  as  a  part  of  such  business  sold  ice  cream  to 
be  consumed  in  the  store.  Some  time  during  the 
evening  of  that  day  plaintiff,  with  two  companions, 
entered  the  store  and  asked  that  each  be  served  with 
ice  cream,  which  was  done,  the  two  companions  being 
served  from  one  can  and  plaintiff  from  another.  Plain¬ 
tiff  complained  of  the  quality  of  the  cream  served 
him  and  ate  only  a  part  of  it,  stating  it  was  ‘‘not  good ; 
there  is  something  the  matter  with  it.”  He  then  left 
the  store,  and  as  he  did  so  the  clerk  who  waited  upon 
him  examined  the  cream  and  he  stated:  “There  is 
something  wrong  with  that.”  Within  a  very  short 
time  thereafter  plaintiff  was  taken  violently  ill  and 
remained  so  for  several  days. 

The  appellant  attacks  the  validity  of  the  judgment 
on  the  ground  (a)  that  there  was  no  evidence  to 
e.stablish  the  cream  sold  to  plaintiff  was  the  cause  of 
his  illness,  and  (b)  the  trial  court  erred  in  instruct¬ 
ing  the  jury  that  when  defendant  sold  the  cream  to 
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plaintiff  he  impliedly  warranted  it  was  fit  for  human 
consumption. 

As  to  the  first  contention,  there  certainly  was  some 
evidence  tending  to  establish  that  plaintiff’s  illness 
was  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  poison  known  as 
tyrotoxicon  in  the  ice  cream;  that  such  poison  is  a 
filth  product  found  only  in  milk  and  milk  products, 
including  ice  cream.  Having  ascertained  from  the 
record  that  there  is  some  evidence  to  support  the  find¬ 
ing  of  the  jury  that  there  was  tyrotoxicon  in  the 
cream,  and  that  the  same  was  the  cause  of  plaintiff’s 
illness,  this  Court  is  precluded  from  making  a  further 
examination  on  that  subject,  ihe  (juestion  whether 
there  is  any  evidence  to  support  a  finding  of  fact  is 
one  of  law  which,  when  the  affirmance  by  the  Appel¬ 
late  Division  is  not  unanimous,  is  reviewable  by  this 
Court.  When,  however,  it  has  found  there  is  such 
evidence,  the  question  is  no  longer  one  of  law  and 
the  decision  of  the  court  below  upon  the  facts  is  final 
(Ostrom  V.  Greene,  161  N.  Y.,  353;  Chainless  Cycle 
Mfg.  Co.  V.  Security  Ins.  Co.,  169  N.  Y.,  304,  31 1; 
Hawkins  v.  Mapes-Reeve  Const.  Co.,  178  N.  Y.,  236, 
238). 

As  to  the  second  contention,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
the  trial  court  did  not  err  in  instructing  the  jury  that 
when  defendant  sold  the  cream  to  plaintiff  he  im¬ 
pliedly  warranted  it  was  wholesome  and  fit  to  eat. 
In  this  connection,  however,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  we  are  not  dealing  with  the  liability  of  hotel  pro¬ 
prietors,  restaurant  keepers,  dining  car  managers  or 
people  engaged  in  business  of  that  kind,  but  are  con¬ 
sidering  solely  the  liability  of  a  dealer  who  makes  or 
prepares  the  articles  that  he  is  selling.  As  to  such 
dealer  we  believe  the  instructions  were  proper.  The 
general  rule  established  by  the  weight  of  authority  in 
the  United  States  and  England  is  that  accompanying 
all  sales  by  a  retail  dealer  of  articles  of  food  for  im¬ 
mediate  use  there  is  an  implied  warranty  that  the 
same  is  fit  for  human  consumption  (Hoover  v.  Peters, 
18  Mich.,  51;  Sinclair  v.  Hathaway,  57  Mich.,  60; 
Winsor  v.  Lombard,  18  Pick.,  61 ;  Farrell  v.  Man¬ 
hattan  Market  Co.,  198  Mass.,  271  ;  Askam  v.  Platt, 
85  Conn.,  448;  Tomlinson  v.  Armour  &  Co.,  75  N.  J. 
L.,  748;  Wiedeman  v.  Keller,  171  Ill.,  93;  Cantani  v. 
Swift  &  Co.,  251  Penn,  st.,  52;  Bark  v.  Dixson,  115 
Minn.,  172;  Parks  v.  C.  C.  Yost  Pie  Co.,  93  Kan.,  334; 
Doyle  V.  Fuerst  &  Kraemer,  Lim.,  129  La.,  838;  Hal¬ 
ley  V.  Swift  &  Co.,  140  N.  W.  Rep.,  292;  Nelson  v. 
Armour,  76  Ark.,  352;  Bigge  v.  Parkinson,  7  H.  & 
N.,  955  ;  Frost  v.  Aylesbury  Dairy  Co.,  Lim.,  1905,  i 
K.  B.,  608;  see  also  vol.  35,  Cyc.  407,  and  authorities 
cited;  40  L.  R.  A.,  N.  S.  4^,  and  note). 

It  is  true  as  urged  by  the  appellant  that  this  Court, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  has  not  here¬ 
tofore  expressed  its  view  as  to  the  soundness  of  the 
rule  above  referred  to.  There  are,  however,  two 
cases  in  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
which,  following  the  decision  there  made  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  case,  have  applied  such  rule — Leahy  v.  Essex  Co. 
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(164  App.  Div.,  903)  and  Rinaldi  v.  Mohican  Co. 
(171  App.  Div.,  814).  And  there  are  several  author¬ 
ities  in  this  Court  and  in  the  Supreme  Court  where, 
in  opinions  delivered,  the  statement  is  made  that  such 
rule  does  exist.  Wlnle  it  may  he  true,  as  contended, 
that  such  statements  cannot  be  considered  as  settling 
the  law  on  the  subject,  inasmuch  as  the  same  were 
not  necessary  to  the  decision  (Colonial  City  Tractiori 
Co.  V.  Kingston  City  R.  R.,  154  493»  495> 

Roberson  v.  Rochester  Folding  Box  Co.,  171  N.  Y., 
53^j  551  they  are,  nevertheless,  valuable  as  indicat¬ 
ing  the  view  of  the  writer  of  the  opinion  m  each  case 
as  to  what  the  law  is  or  ought  to  be.  One  of  the 
earliest  cases  of  this  character  is  Van  Bracklin  v. 
Fonda  (12  Johns.,  468),  where  the  statement  is  made 
that  “in  the  sale  of  provisions  for  domestic  use,  the 
vendor  is  bound  to  know  that  they  are  sound  and 
wholesome,  at  his  peril.  This  is  a  principle  not  only 
salutary,  but  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  health 
and  life.”  This  statement  was  approved,  or  an  equiv¬ 
alent  one  made,  in  Moses  v.  Mead  (5  Denio,  6i7)> 
Divine  v.  McCormick  (50  Barb., _i  16),  Burch  v.  Spen¬ 
cer  (15  Hun,  504),  Money  v.  Fisher  (92  Hun,  347), 
Miller  v.  Scherder  (2  N.  Y.,  262),  Fairbank  Canning 
Co  V  Metzger  (118  N.  Y.  260)  and  Rothmiller  v. 
Stein  (143  N.  Y.,  581,  592).  In  the  authority  last 
cited.  Judge  Peckham  (subsequently  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United_ States),  who  delivered 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  this  Court,  said :  So  in 
regard  to  the  sale  of  food  for  .  .  .  human  con¬ 
sumption,  the  law  annexes  an  implied  warranty  that 
the  food  is  not  in  an  unwholesome  condition  and  unfit 
to  be  eaten.” 

This  rule  is  based  upon  the  high  regard  which  the 
law  has  for  human  life.  The  consequences  to  the 
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consumer  resulting  from  consumption  of  articles  of 
food  sold  for  immediate  use  may  be  so  disastrous  Jhat 
an  obligation  is  placed  upon  the  seller  to  see  to  it  at 
his  peril  that  the  articles  sold  are  fit  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  intended.  The  rule  is  an  onerous 
one,  but  public  policy  as  well  as  the  public  health  de¬ 
mand  such  obligation  should  be  imposed.  The  seller 
has  an  opportunity  which  the  purchaser  does  not  of 
determining  whether  the  article  is  in  the  proper  con¬ 
dition  to  be  immediately  consumed.  If  there  be  any 
poison  in  the  article  sold,  or  if  its  condition  lendei  it 
unfit  for  consumption,  and  the  consumer  be  thereby 
made  ill,  some  one  must  of  necessity  suffer,  and  it 
ought  not  to  be  the  one  who  has  had  no  opportunity 
of  ^determining  the  condition  of  the  article,  but  rather 
the  one  who  has  at  his  command  the  means  of  doing 
so. 

The  present  case  is  a  good  illustration.  Plaintiff 
was  seriously  ill  for  several  days.  Serious  conse- 
cjuences  followed  the  illness.  He  had  no  opportunity 
of  determining,  when  the  purchase  was  made,  whether 
the  cream  were  good  or  bad.  Defendant  did  have  such 
opportunity.  He  could  have  ascertained  whether  the 
ingredients  wdiich  w^ent  into  the  cream  contained  the 
poison  referred  to,  or  after  it  w'^as  prepared  he  coulo 
have  so  cared  for  it  that  it  would  have  been  impos¬ 
sible  for  filth,  wdiich  is  conceded  is  the  cause  of  the 
poison,  to  have  gotten  into  it. 

I  am  of  the  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  trial  court 
did  not  err  in  the  instructions  given  to  the  jury  and 
that  the  judgment  appealed  from  is  right  and  should 
be  affirmed,  with  costs. 

Hiscock,  Ch.  J.;  Chase,  Collin,  Cuddeback,  Hogan 
and  Crane,  J.  J.,  concur. 

Judgment  affirmed. 


Home  Canned  Foods  Safe  When  Properly  Prepared. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
issued  the  following  statement  prepared  by  the  bac¬ 
teriologists  of  its  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  the  States 
Relations  Service; 

“There  is  no  danger  that  the  type  of  food  poisoning 
known  as  ‘botulism’  will  result  from  eating  fruits  or 
vegetables  which  have  been  canned  by  any  of  the 
methods  recommended  by  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ments  of  Agriculture,  provided  such  directions  have 
been  followed  carefully.  It  is  possible  that  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  instances  the  directions  were  not  strictly  fol¬ 
lowed  and  that  spoilage  has  occurred.  _  Of  course,  p- 
treme  care  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  before  eating 
canned  goods  of  any  kind  whether  they  are  in  good 
condition,  and  if  they  have  spoiled  they  should  not  be 
consumed. 

“In  case  of  any  doubt  as  to  whether  the  contents  of 
a  particular  can  have  spoiled,  the  safest  plan  is  to 
throw  it  away,  although  all  danger  of  botulism  may 
be  avoided  by  boiling  the  contents  of  the  can  for  a 
few  minutes,  since  the  Bacillus  botulinus  and  the  toxin 
or  poison  which  it  produces  are  killed  by  such  treat¬ 
ment.  No  canned  food  of  any  kind  which  shows  any 
signs  of  spoilage  should  ever  be  eaten.  In  the  cold- 
pack  method  of  canning  given  out  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  only  fresh  vegetables  are  recommended 
for  canning,  and  sterilization  is  accomplished  by  the 
following  processes ;  cleaning,  blanching,  cold  dip¬ 
ping,  packing  in  clean,  hot  jars,  adding  boiling  water, 


sealing  immediately,  and  then  sterilizing  the  sealed 
jars  at  a  minimum  temperature  of  212°  F.  for  one 
to  four  hours,  according  to  the  character  of  the  ma- 
tcris.! 

“Since  the  spores  of  B.  botulinus  are  killed  by  heat¬ 
ing  for  one  hour  at  175°  F.  (according  to  Jordan’s 
Bacteriology  and  other  recognized  textbooks)  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  botulinus  organism  will 
survive  such  treatment.” 


Decimal  Flour  Packages  Proposed  to  Congress. 

Millers  should  familiarize  themselves  with  the  ^deci¬ 
mal  system  for  flour  packages,  which  the  Millers’  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  has  indorsed  and  which  is  embodied 
in  a  bill  now  before  Congress,  introduced  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  This  bill  is  an  ad¬ 
ministration  measure  and  will  no  doubt  become  a  law. 

If  it  passes  Congress  it  will  go  into  effect  July  i, 
1919.  That  is  a  long  way  in  the  future,  but  none  too 
long  for  a  measure  which  revolutionizes  the  practices 
of  a  century  or  more.  It  makes  the  standard  package 
for  flours,  meals  and  commercial  feedingstuffs,  100 
pounds,  or  multiples  thereof;  and  fractions  of  the 
package  will  be  i,  2,  4,  5,  10,  25  and  50  pounds.  It 
is  made  unlawful  to  pack  or  ship  flour,  meal  or  feed¬ 
ingstuffs  in  receptacles  of  any  other  weight;  but  an 
export.  Provision  is  also  made  for  reasonable  varia- 
exception  is  made  in  the  case  of  stuff  intended  for 
tions  or  tolerances  in  the  weights  of  standard  pack¬ 
ages. 


Sugar  Grown  Beneath  Paper 


would  make  a  sheet,  which,  under  proper  treatment  is 
strong  enough  to  withstand  the  Hawaiian  rainfall  and 
yet  give  way  under  constant,  gentle  pressure  rather 
than  by  a  punch.  It  must  be  dark  in  color  and  very, 
very  cheap.  The  problem  was  solved  and  now  plans 
are  under  way  for  a  paper  mill  to  take  care  of  the 
great  plantation  under  Mr.  Eckart’s  management. 


IN  HAWAII  the  climate  is  warm  and  the  rainfall 
exceedingly  heavy.  Weeds  spring  up  over  night. 

The  young  shoots  of  sugar  cane  are  stiff  and 
sharp.  Indigenous  weeds  lack  that  quality.  A  certain 
Mr.  C.  F.  Eckart,  a  man  of  scientific  scholarship  and 
a  leading  authority  on  sugar  planting,  concluded  that 
if  the  cane  had  a  good  start,  the  ^shoots  might  be 
strong  enough  to  pierce  a  covering 
while  the  noxious  growths  could  not. 

After  experimenting  he  found  avail¬ 
able  yard  wide  strips  of  a  particular 
kind  of  roofing  paper.  These  are  laid 
longitudinally  over  the  rows  and  held 
in  place  by  cane-field  trash  covered 
over  the  edges. 

The  paper  must  be  strong  enough 
to  keep  down  the  weeds  but  not  strong 
enough  to  kill  the  young  cane.  Owing 
to  irregularities  in  the  ground  some 
shoots  strike  the  paper  on  a  slant  and 
buckle  under,  but  even  so,  with  their 
earlier  start,  the  cane  shoots  outlast 
the  weeds. 

Five  or  six  weeks  after  applying  the 
paper  the  weed  seeds  that  could  germ¬ 
inate  have  done  so  and  their  sprouts 
are  smothered.  The  cane  shoots  that 
have  not  come  through  show  their 
presence  by  little  tentlike  elevations  in 
the  paper,  which  are  easily  recognized. 

At  this  point  laborers  pass  between  the 
rows  and  with  long  knives  make  longi- 
tudinal  slits  in  the  paper  over  the 
humps.  This  is  rapidly  and  cheaply  done  and  the  cane  The  accompanying  illustrations,  which  we  are  per- 
heretofore  covered  emerges  and  grows.  At  first  the  mitted  to  print  through  the  courtesy  of  The  Little 
shoots  are  blanched,  but  they  rapidly  turn  green  and  Journal,  show  sugar  cane  four  and  one-half  months 
lusty  on  reaching  the  sun.  The  growth  of  weeds  be-  after  planting.  The  tall  and  lusty  growth  received 
tween  the  rows  beyond  the  edges  of 
the  paper  is  readily  controlled  by 
spraying. 

So  weeding  is  avoided,  while  many 
interesting  things  happen.  Moisture 
enters  the  earth  between  the  edges  of 
the  paper  and  seeps  through ;  it  is  not 
dried  out  by  the  sun.  The  dark  paper 
absorbs  heat  and  imparts  it  to  the  soil 
underneath,  raising  the  average  tem¬ 
perature  from  3°  to  5°  Fahrenheit. 

Fixation  of  nitrogen  in  the  soil  seems 
to  proceed  more  rapidly  than  under 
usual  conditions. 


Photograph  liom  The  Little  Journal. 

Young  Sugar  Cane  Peeping  Through  Its  Paper  Blanket. 


Asphalt  building  paper  is  not  made 
for  this  purpose  and  it  is,  at  best,  a 
makeshift.  So  Mr.  Eckart  and  his 
associates  sought  expert  assistance. 

Bagasse,  a  product  derived  from 
crushed  sugar  cane,  is  a  fibrous  sub¬ 
stance  which  lends  itself  to  making  a 
paper  pulp.  Admirable  papers  of 
many  sorts  have  been  made  from  its 
fiber.  These,  however,  tend  to  be  hard 
and  tinny  whereas  the  problem  was  to 
produce  a  pulp  from  bagasse  that 


Photograph  from  Tim  Little  Journal. 

Sugar  Cane  a  la  Eckart. 
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E  c  k  a  r  t  treat¬ 
ment  while  the 
lower  stand  was 
cultivated  and 
hoed  in  the  usual 
manner.  With 
paper  spread  as 
here  indicated, 
the  increase  is 
ten  tons  of  cane 
per  acre  or  over 
twenty-eight  per 
cent.  That  is, 
with  less  than 
one-half  the  la¬ 
bor,  the  product 
of  the  planta¬ 
tion  is  increased 
by  over  a  ton  of 
raw  sugar  per 
acre  on  land 
properly  culti¬ 
vated. 

It  seems  fair 
to  ask  whether 


photograph  from  The  Little  Journal. 

Sugar  Cane  Cultivated  in  the  Usual  Manner. 


this  invention 
will  stop  at  su¬ 
gar  planting  in 
Hawaii,  with  its 
abundant  weed 
growth. 

The  principle 
is  so  new,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it 
would  be  dan¬ 
gerous  to  proph¬ 
esy.  If  mulch¬ 
ing  felt  or  paper 
should  prove  to 
have  a  wider 
application  i  n 
agronomy,  it 
would  involve 
other  problems 
in  research  to 
develop  it  from 
corn  stalks,  cot¬ 
ton  stalks,  wild 
banana  or  other 
material. 


Meat  Packing  in  South  America 


ONE  of  the  most  serious  questions  confronting  the 
countries  of  the  world  is  that  of  the  meat  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  future.  For  nearly  a  decade  the 
number  of  cattle  has  not  been  increasing  in  proportion 
to  the  demands  of  the  growing  populations.  The  de¬ 
crease  in  the  supply  of  meat  has  affected  the  United 
States  as  well  as  Europe.  Russia,  which  before  the 
war  had  some  50,000,000  head  of  cattle  and  two-thirds 
as  many  sheep  as  Australia,  has  ceased,  temporarily  at 
least,  to  be  a  factor  in  the  European  trade.  The  herds 
of  western  Europe,  small  before  the  war  in  comparison 
to  the  demands  of  the  increasing  population,  are  now 
greatly  depleted  and  cannot  be  replaced  for  many 
years  after  the  war.  The  situation  in  the  United  States 
is  reaching  an  interesting  stage.  Within  the  last  10 
years  the  population  has  increased  about  18  per  cent, 
while  the  herds  have  decreased  20  per  cent.  In  1893 
the  United  States  imported  3,293  head  of  cattle,  and 
from  its  abundant  supply  exported  over  287,000.  In 
1915,  23  years  later,  the  import  and  export  figures  are 
practically  reversed.  In  the  latter  year  the  United 
States  exported  only  5,484  head  and  imported  538,167 
cattle. 

Will  South  America,  with  its  extensive  areas  suit¬ 
able  for  cattle  raising  and  its  growing  meat-packing 
plants,  help  relieve  the  situation?  The  outlook  in  that 
direction  is,  according  to  the  Latin  American  Division 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce,  indeed,  favorable.  Already  Argentina  and 
Uruguay,  and  in  a  lesser  degree  Brazil,  Colombia  and 
some  of  the  other  countries,  are  figuring  as  meat- 
producing  possibilities.  In  the  development  of  this 
industry  the  general  installation  of  refrigeration  by 
steamship  lines  has  been  of  great  service. 

In  South  America  stock  breeding  is  a  resultant  in¬ 
dustry  of  meat  freezing.  Before  the  introduction  of 
refrigeration,  salted  and  dried  meat,  tough  and  un¬ 
palatable,  was  in  general  use  locally  and  exported  in 
limited  quantities  to  Europe.  This  meat  is  known 


variously  as  jerked  beef,  in  Argentina  as  tassajo,  as 
xarque  in  Brazil,  in  Peru  as  charque,  and  as  biltong  in 
Africa.  It  is  still  used  in  some  parts  of  South  America 
and  in  the  Tropics,  where  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
keep  fresh  meat,  but  it  has  never  been  popular  in 
Europe.  As  the  saladeros  (meat-drying  establish¬ 
ments)  could  make  use  of  almost  any  animal,  and 
since  the  demand  was  quite  limited,  there  were  really 
no  incentive  to  breed  fine  stock. 

Stimulated  by  the  increasing  demand  from  Europe 
for  imported  fresh  meat,  attempts  were  made  to  ex¬ 
port  cattle  on  the  hoof.  These,  however,  proved  un¬ 
successful.  Then  the  meat-packing,  and,  _  indirectly, 
the  stock-raising  industries,  were  revolutionized  by  the 
introduction  of  refrigeration.  This  made  possible  the 
shipping  of  frozen  and  chilled  meat.  Chilled  meat  has 
a  much  more  delicate  flavor  than  the  solidly  frozen 
meat  and  normally  brings  ip2  to  2)4  cents  a  pound 
more  on  the  English  market,  but  it  must  be  used  im¬ 
mediately  after  removing  from  cold  storage.  Chilled 
meat  is  kept  in  refrigerating  chambers  with  a  tempera¬ 
ture  not  lower  than  29°  F.  for  a  period  of  at  least  48 
hours  and  is  never  allowed  to  become  exceedingly 
hard. 

World’s  Output  of  Meat. 

In  1916  the  world’s  output  of  beef,  mutton  and  lamb 
was  as  follows,  in  tons:  Argentina,  436,405;  New 
Zealand,  158,123;  Australia,  104,053;  United  States, 
80,522;  Uruguay,  43-895;  Brazil,  33,571;  Canada, 
21,723;  Patagonia,  11,986;  South  Africa,  7,928;  other 
countries,  17,441. 

Argentina  is  today  the  most  important  meat-produc¬ 
ing  country  in  the  world.  Brazil  is  beginning  to 
appreciate  its  potentialities  as  a  meat  producer  and  is 
likely  to  become  a  powerful  rival  in  the  near  future. 
Uruguay  has  maintained  its  important  position,  while 
Paraguay,  Colombia  and  Venezuela  are  among  the 
countries  that  are  receiving  careful  consideration  from 
far-sighted  American  and  English  packers.  Accord- 
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ing^  to  latest  reports  there  are  at  present  more  than 
sufficient  refrigerating  facilities  to  take  care  of  the 
limited  cargo  space  allotted,  but  it  is  the  after-the-war 
situation  that  is  being  studied. 

Argentina. 

The  meat-packing  industry  of  Argentina  has  been 
spared  the  hardships  incident  to  the  experimental 
stages  of  a  new  undertaking.  Its  market  was  already 
created ;  finely  bred  cattle  were  available  in  Europe 
and  the  United  States ;  it  had  but  to  model  its  packing 
house  along  well-established  lines.  It  was  not  until 
1901  when  the  exports  from  the  United  States  began 
to  decline  materially,  that  exports  of  Argentina  beef 
began  to  assume  importance ;  but  since  that  date  the 
increase  has  been  steady  and  rapid.  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  with  a  well-established  trade  in  frozen 
mutton  supplied  the  markets  for  this  product.  In  the 
beginning  Argentina  paid  but  little  attention  to  the 
raising  of  hogs,  so  that  the  exports  of  mutton  and 
pork  were  of  relatively  little  importance.  During  the 
period  of  1908  to  1914  a  decided  change  took  place. 
The  number  of  hogs  in  Argentina  in  1914  represented 
an  increase  of  1,496,994  over  the  number  in  1908, 
while  cattle  and  sheep  showed  a  corresponding  de¬ 
crease.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  special  atten¬ 
tion  is  being  paid  to  the  pork-packing  branch  of  this 
industry.  Another  indication  of  the  future  tendency 
is  the  fact  that  the  Armour  Co.  has  equipped  its  new 
plant  with  facilities  for  handling  1,000  hogs  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  1,500  cattle  and  2,500  sheep.  The  decrease 
in  the  number  of  cattle  in  the  country  indicates  also 
that  Argentina  is  now  slaughtering  up  to  the  limit  of 
its  capacity  and  that  exports  are  unlikely  to  increase 
within  the  next  few  years. 

The  number  of  cattle  in  Argentina  in  1908  was 
29,116,625,  decreasing  to  25,866,763  in  1914;  the  num¬ 
ber  of  hogs  increased  from  1,403,591  in  1908  to  2,900,- 
585  in  1914;  and  the  number  of  sheep  decreased  from 
67,211,754  in  1908  to  43,225,452  in  1914. 

The  following  figures,  quoted  from  a  report  of  the 
Director  General  of  National  Statistics  to  the  Minister 
of  Finance  of  Argentina,  give  the  quantity  of  meat 
exported  during  the  years  from  1910  to  1917,  inclu¬ 
sive  : 


,  1910.  1915.  1916.  1917. 

Meat.  Tons.  Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

Frozen  beef  . .  245,267  351,036  411,547  355,842 

Chilled  beef  .  8,441  11,703  16,153  38,995 

brozen  mutton  .  75,102  35,035  51,317  39,820 

Frozen  pigs  .  1  887  1,345  764 

Jerked  meat  .  9,442  213  1,120  7  613 

Canned  meat  .  13,030  32,514  45,197  102,153 

Frozen  offal  .  11,102  11,158  18,069  14,029 


Total  .  362,385  442,546  544,748  559,216 


England  has  been  the  principal  market  for  Argen¬ 
tine  beef  which  it  admitted  free  of  duty  while  many 
of  the  other  European  countries  imposed  prohibitive 
import  duties.  This  condition  is  changing  due  partly 
to  the  war  demands ;  Italy  and  France  are  importing 
large  quantities  of  frozen  beef  for  their  armies  and 
the  United  States  has  opened  its  markets  to  foreign 
meat. 

With  one  exception  the  large  frigorificos  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  English  or  United  States  capital.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  are  the  more  important  ones : 

The  British  &  Argentine  Meat  Co.  is  an  English 
firm  owning  the  River  Plate  Fresh  Meat  Co.  at  Cam- 
pana,  the  Las  Palmas  frigorifico  founded  by  the  Nel¬ 
son  Brothers,  and  a  string  of  retail  shops  in  England. 
This  company  has  an  authorized  capital  of  £2,000,000. 


An  abstract  of  the  company’s  report  for  1917  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Statist,  for  April  27,  1918.  About  80 
per  cent  of  the  meat  imported  by  the  company  during 
1916  and  1917  was  taken  by  the  English  Government. 
During  1917  it  exported  517,000  tons  of  frozen  and 
chilled  beef  and  mutton  from  the  Plate  and  20,000 
tons  from  Brazil. 

The  Smithfield  &  Argentine  Meat  Co.  is  an  English 
concern  operating  a  frigorifico  on  the  Parana  River  in 
the  Province  of  Buenos  Aires.  At  its  annual  meeting 
in  1916  it  voted  to  increase  its  capital  stock  from 
£350,000  to  £1,000,000.  Eighty  per  cent  of  its  output 
is  contracted  for  by  the  English  Government. 

The  Union  Cold  Storage  Co.  is  also  an  English  con¬ 
cern  with  a  new  frigorifico  at  Zarat  in  Argentina  and 
holdings  in  Australia.  The  company  is  known  in 
Argentina  as  the  Anglo-South  American  Meat  Co. 

The  only  important  company  owned  by  Argentine 
capital  is  the  Sansinena  Co.,  which  owns  a  plant  at 
La  Negra  on  the  banks  of  the  Riachuelo,  a  plant  at 
Bahia  Blanca,  and  the  Frigorifico  Uruguaya  near 
Montevideo.  The  company  also  owns  butcher  shops 
in  and  around  Buenos  Aires.  The  company  has  an 
authorized  and  issued  share  capital  of  $4,500,000  (Ar¬ 
gentine  gold). 

Swift  &  Co.  were  the  first  United  States  packers  to 
enter  the  Argentine  field.  They  control  the  Cia.  Swift 
de  la  Plata  in  Argentina  and  Cia.  Swift  de  Monte¬ 
video,  .S.  A.  The  La  Plata  Storage  Co.  reported  paid- 
up  capital  of  ,$7,500,000  (gold)  in  1915. 

Armour  &  Co.  opened  a  new  frigorifico  in  1915  at 
La  Plata,  said  to  be  the  largest  in  South  America.  The 
authorized  capital  of  the  company  is  $10,000,000  Ar¬ 
gentine  gold.  The  company  is,  technically,  an  Argen¬ 
tine  concern  and  is  known  as  the  Sociedad  Anonima 
Frigorifico  Armour  de  la  Plata. 

The  Sociedad  Anonima  de  La  Blanca  is  also  an 
Argentine  company  controlled  by  Morris  and  Armour. 
The  capital  of  this  company  authorized,  issued  and 
fully  paid  up,  is  $4,500,000  Argentine  gold. 

The  Frigorifico  Wilson  de  la  Argentina  at  Valentin 
Alsina,  Province  of  Buenos  Aires,  is  also  controlled 
by  United  States  capital.  It  was  formerly  known  as 
El  Frigorifico  Argentina ;  later  it  was  leased  to  Sulz¬ 
berger  &  Sons,  of  Chicago,  and  was  known  as  the 
Frigorifico  Argentino  Central ;  from  the  Sulzberger 
people  it  passed  on  to  its  present  owners. 

Another  company  of  recent  origin  is  the  Frigorifico 
Argentino  de  Tierra  del  Fuego,  established  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  1918,  with  an  authorized  capital  of  $1,200,000. 

Brazil. 

While  Argentina  is  considering  ways  and  means  to 
increase  its  herds  in  order  to  supply  the  packing 
houses,  Brazil  is  endeavoring  to  increase  the  number 
of  packing  houses  in  order  to  utilize  its  plentiful  sup¬ 
ply  of  stock.  The  live-stock  census  of  1913  is  thought 
by  some  authorities  to  underestimate  the  actual  number 
in  the  country.  This  census  shows  30,705,000  head  of 
cattle,  10,653,000  sheep,  and  18,399,000  hogs.  In  order 
to  improve  the  strain  of  the  cattle,  the  Brazilian  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  ofifering  every  encouragement  to  breeders. 

In  1914  the  first  shipment  of  frozen  meat  was  made 
from  Brazil.  Santos  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  are  the  two 
ports  of  shipment,  the  former  enjoying  first  rank  until 
1917.  It  is  predicted  by  some  that  Sao  Paulo  will  be 
the  future  center  of  the  meat-packing  industry  of 
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THE  COLUMBUS  LABORATORIES 


SI  N.  State  Street 


CHICAGO,  lU. 


DEPARTMENTS;  Food,  Commercial,  Medical,  Milling  and  Baking. 
Expert  Staff  of  Consultants.  Court  and  Medico-Legal  Work. 


The  Fraser  Laboratories 

Analytical  Department,  Fraser  &  Co. 

50  East  41st  St.  (Chemists  Building),  NEW  YORK,  N,  Y. 

Analyses  of  Foods,  Drugs,  Water  and  Industrial  Products, 
Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Examinations. 
Investigations  to  Improve  Processes.  Sanitary  Surveys. 


Joseph  A.  Deghu6e,  Ph.  D. 
Harry  E.  Bramley 


Herbert  D.  Pease,  M.  D. 

Frederic  D.  Bell 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES 

39-41  West  38th  Street,  New  York  City 

Sanitary,  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Investigations.  Examinations 
of  Foods,  Drugs,  Water  and  Disinfectants. 


GLENN  H.  PICKARD 

Chemical  Engineer 

9  So.  Clinton  St.  Chicago,  Ill. 

Consultant  in  the  Design  and  Operation  of  Plants  for 
the  Manufacture,  Refining  and  Use  of  Vegetable  Oils. 


The  Sanitation  and  Hygiene  Institute 

7  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 

Specialists  in  Food  Regulations  and  Standards.  In¬ 
vestigations  to  improve  Processes.  Laboratory 
Examinations  and  Sanitary  Surveys. 

Russell  Raynor  Benjamin  Jurist 


SOMETHING  NEW 

SAMPLES  GRATIS 
GRANULATED  BORIC  ACID 

Will  dissolve  more  readily  than  any  form  hitherto 
introduced.  When  ordering,  specify 

20  MULE  TEAM  GRANULATED  BORIC  ACID 

u.  s.  P. 

PACIFIC  COAST  BORAX  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Oakland 


I 


p»P5!fEs 

EXTRACT 

OW TRUK 

VANILLA 


MATORAL  nturr  futor 


reia  FUYwniG  EXTRACT  ca 

CHICAOO.USJL 


DR.PRICE’$VANIIL1I 

Is  Made  From  the 

Finest  Mexican  Vanilla  Beans 

The  same  high  quality  is  found  in  Price’s 

Lemon,  Orange,  Raspberry  and  Strawberry 
PURE  FRUIT  EXTRACTS 

Price  Flavoring  Extract  Co. 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Brazil.  Italy  is  the  chief  purchaser  of  Brazilian 
frozen  and  chilled  meat.  The  following  figures  com¬ 
paring  the  exports  of  chilled  and  frozen  meats  for 
1915,  1916  and  1917  appeared  in  Revista  de  Commer- 
cio  e  Industria  de  Brazil,  for  February,  1918;  1915, 
8.514  metric  tons;  1916,  33)66i  tons;  i9^7>  66, 45^  tons. 
The  exports  by  ports  in  1917  were:  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
37,317  metric  tons;  Santos,  29,135  tons.  The  exports 
by  countries  of  destination  in  1917  were;  Egypt,  5,936 
metric  tons;  United  States,  950  tons;  France,  5,184 
tons ;  Great  Britain,  3,960  tons ;  and  Italy,  50  tons. 

American  and  British  packers  are  studying  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  extending  the  cattle-raising  and  meat-pack¬ 
ing  industrv  in  Brazil.  Among  those  already  having 
interests  in  this  country  are  Armour,  Swift,  and  the 
Wilson  Co.,  representing  United  States  capital;  and 
the  British  &  Argentine  Meat  Co.  and  the  Union  Cold 
Storage  Co.,  representing  English  interests. 

Paraguay. 

Cattle  raising  is  one  of  the  chief  industries  of  Para¬ 
guay,  although  it  has  never  been  developed  in  the  same 
scientific  manner  as  it  has  been  in  Argentina.  ^  “El 
Paraguay  Moderno,”  1915,  gives  the  following  inter¬ 
esting  figures  of  live  cattle  exported  to  the  Argentine 
frigorificos  prior  to  1915;  Paraguay  exported  ii  head 
in  1910,  9,377  in  1911,  4,661  in  1912,  36,564  in  1913, 
and  24,385  in  1914. 

There  are  a  number  of  small  slaughtering  establish¬ 
ments  and  saladeros  in  the  country  in  addition  to  the 
three  packing  houses  controlled  by  American  capital. 
Swift  &  Co.  has  recently  opened  a  new  frigorifico, 
the  “Compania  Paraguaya,”  near  Asuncion.  This 
plant  now  has  a  slaughtering  capacity  of  100  animals 
daily,  but  expects  to  increase  the  number  to  300  head 
in  tile  near  future.  The  meat  is  shipped  to  the  Swift 
plant  in  Buenos  Aires.  The  Central  Products  Co.,  the 
largest  plant  now  operating,  is  American-owned.  Wil¬ 
son  &  Co.,  Chicago,  has  recently  purchased  the 
“Fabrica  San  Salvador.” 

Uruguay. 

The  cattle  census  of  Uruguay  taken  in  1916  shows 
a  total  of  7,942,212  head.  Stock  raising  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  profitable  industries  of  the  country 
and  its  kindred  industry,  meat  packing,  is  also  of  long 
standing.  In  1915  there  were  22  establishments  de¬ 
voted  to  the  various  branches  of  the  meat-packing 
industry.  These  included  salting,  freezing,  extracting, 
canning  and  other  branches. 

The  exports  of  meat  and  meat  extracts  for  the  years 
1014  to  1916  follow:  1914,  $20,306,525;  1915,  $31,- 
365,275;  and  1916,  $27,471,532. 

The  destination  of  meat  exports  from  Uruguay  for 
1917  were : 

To  United  To  United  To  Con- 

Meat  King-dom.  States.  tinent. 

Frozen' beef  (quarters) .  255,575  13,962  756,192 

Chilled  beef  (quarters) .  2,549  ••••••  . 

Lamb  (carcasses)  . .  4,020  690 

Mutton  (carcasses)  .  51,107  .  29,449 

The  first  freezing  plant  in  Uruguay  was  the  Frigori- 
fica  Uriigtiaya,  established  at  Montevideo  in  1914.  It 
has  a  present  daily  capacity  of  1,200  steers  and  4,000 
sheep.  The  capitalization  in  1916  was  $4,136,000.  In 
1911  Swift  bought  three  jerked-beef  plants  located 
near  Montevideo  and  commenced  the  erection  of  a 
freezing  plant  with  a  capital  of  4,(X>o,ooo  pesos.  The 
company  soon  became  a  leading  factor  in  the  Uru¬ 
guayan  cattle  market  and  has  a  present  capacity  of 
2,000  steers  and  3,000  sheep  per  day.  A  Morris  plant. 
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Food  conservation  will  help  win  the  war. 
Elimination  of  waste  is  demanded.  But 


this  does  not  require  the  sacrifice  of  quality. 
The  use  of  Oval  Label  Products  is  pure 
food  insurance,  sound  economy,  and  intelli¬ 
gent  co-operation  with  the  government  con¬ 
servation  policy. 


Oval  Label  Package  Foods 

These  are  America’s  Thrift  Foods  and  represent  the  highest  quality  in  nourishment  and  flavor.  They 
save  time,  are  practically  without  waste  and  offer  the  widest  variety,  for  the  line  includes 
Meats,  Fish,  Soups,  Fruits,  Vegetables,  Pork  and  Beans,  Condiments,  Sea¬ 
sonings,  Extracts,  Peanut  Butter,  Evaporated  Milk,  Rice,  Coffee,  etc. 


ARMOUR^COMPAINY 

Chicago 


known  as  the  Frigorifico  Artigas,  is  now  under  con¬ 
struction  and  will  have  a  capacity  of  from  i,ooo  to 
2,000  steers,  2,000  sheep  and  500  hogs  per  day.  Monte¬ 
video  is  furthermore  used  as  the  shipping  point  for  the 
products  of  the  Armour  plant  at  Santa  Anna,  just 
across  the  Brazilian  border. 

Colombia. 

According  to  reliable  estimates,  Colombia  has  ap¬ 
proximately  a  million  head  of  cattle.  During  the  latter 
part  of  1915  a  trial  shipment  of  850  steers  was  made 
to  Panama  and  weekly  shipments  have  been  made 
since.  The  opening  up  of  this  market  has  stimulated 
the  cattle  industry  of  Colombia,  making  it  one  of  the 
most  profitable  in  the  country. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  November  17, 
1917,  the  Colombian  Government  offers  a  subsidy  of 
10,000  pounds  sterling  to  the  first  packing  house  estab¬ 
lished  either  on  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  coast  and  com¬ 
plying  with  the  other  provisions  prescribed  by  the  act. 
These  conditions  include  a  loan  of  150,000  pounds,  to 
be  advanced  by  the  packer  to  cattle  breeders  and  fat- 
teners  at  an  interest  not  to  exceed  9  per  cent  and  for 
a  period  of  not  less  than  five  years.  The  packing 
house  must  have  a  capacity  of  50,000  head  of  cattle 
and  2,000  smaller  animals  per  year. 

British,  American  and  Swedish  firms  are  reported 
to  have  made  inquiries  concerning  this  law,  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  latest  official  reports,  the  subsidy  has 
not  yet  been  granted  to  any  firm.  Colombia  possesses 
vast  pasture  lands  and  is  appreciably  nearer  the 
European  and  American  markets  than  Argentina  or 


Brazil,  two  points  fully  realized  by  foreign  investors. 
Its  accessibility  to  the  densely  populated  islands  of  the 
West  Indies  is  also  regarded  as  a  factor  of  impor¬ 
tance. 

Venezuela. 

There  is  at  present  one  refrigerating  plant  in  Ven¬ 
ezuela,  viz.,  the  Venezuela  Meat  &  Products  Syndicate 
(Ltd.)  of  London.  It  is  situated  at  Puerto  Cabello, 
and  in  1916  had  a  daily  capacity  of  300  heads.  This 
output  is  being  increased,  and  by  August,  1918,  the 
plant  is  expected  to  have  a  daily  capacity  of  2,000 
head.  The  company  holds  an  exclusive  concession  to 
pack  meat  for  export  trade.  This  privilege,  however, 
expires  next  year,  and  may  not  be  renewed.  Not¬ 
withstanding,  the  company  is  investigating  conditions 
with  a  view  to  buying  lands  for  breeding  purposes. 
Gen.  Gomez  has  a  monopoly  on  the  sale  of  cattle  for 
local  consumption.  Along  the  Orinoco  there  is  land 
suitable  for  cattle  raising  and  for  the  establishment  of 
a  meat-packing  plant.  These  possibilities  will  prob¬ 
ably  not  be  overlooked  by  foreign  capital. 


Grocers  Seek  Larger  Volume  Sales. 

A  co-operative  advertising  campaign  for  the  purpose  of 
educating  the  public  to  buy  groceries  in  volume,  in  order 
to  reduce  handling  cost  and  eventually  to  bring  about 
lower  prices  to  the  consumer,  is  being  planned  by  grocers 
of  Cincinnati,  organized  as  the  Retail  Food  Dealers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  H.  Serkowich,  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  association,  is  chairman  of  the  committee  in 
charge.  It  is  planned  to  use  space  in  Cincinnati  newspa¬ 
pers  during  the  campaign,  which  has  not  yet  been  fully  ar¬ 
ranged  in  detail. 
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Warm  Weather 
Nut  Margarine 

By  a  new  and  secret  process  we  can  now 

Nut  HmiQiikiiiNE 

with  the  same  texture  and  melting'  point  as 
creamery  butter. 

The  ordinary  Nut  Margarines  have  a  much 
lower  melting  point  than  butter,  and  in 
warm  weather  will  melt  during  the  meal. 
The  product  of  a  strictly  sanitary  factory. 
The  illustration  on  page  00  of  this  issue  is 
of  one  of  the  rooms  in  our  new  Chicago 
plant. 

Churned  in  pasteurized  milk 
Contains  no  animal  fats 
Made  from  the  delicious  juice  of  cocoanuts. 

Downey-Farrell  Co. 

Chicago,  Illinois 


SITUATION  WANTED. 

Young  man,  age  32,  excellent  executive  ability, 
hard  worker,  wide  range  of  business  and  production 
experience  along  food  manufacturing  lines  covering 
period  of  ten  years,  desires  position  where  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  future  development  obtains.  Married; 
college  graduate ;  technical  education ;  perfect  repu¬ 
tation  for  integrity,  ability  and  ambition.  Can  be¬ 
come  a  valuable  part  of  your  organization.  Address 
“Producer,”  in  care  of  THE  AMERICAN  FOOD 
JOURNAL,  Chicago. 


BUNTEpLTeU  COCOA 

Carefully  selected  Cocoa  Beans  manufactured  into  cocoa 
by  the  Bunte  Dutch  Process  make  Bunte’s  the  utmost 
in  Cocoa  goodness. 

BUNTE  BROTHERS  Established  1876  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Do  Business  by  Mail 

It*s  profitable,  with  accurate  lists  of  prospects*  Onr  catalogoe 
contains  vital  information  on  Mail  Advertising.  Also  prices  and 
quantity  on  6,000  national  mailing  lists,  99%  guaranteed.  Suchaa: 
War  Material  Mfrs.  Wealthy  Men  Fly  Paper  Mfra* 

Cheese  Box  Mfrs.  Ice  Mfrs.  Foundries 

Shoe  Retailers  Doctors  Farmers 

Auto  Owners  Axle  Grease  Mfrs*  Fish  Hook  M£ra« 

Write  for  this  valuable  reference  hook.  Also  prices  and 
samples  of  Fac-simile  Letters. 

Have  us  write  or  revise  your  Sales  Letters, 

Ross-Gould.  1009M  Olive  Street,  St*  Lottie 


Ross-GouBd 

Mailing 

LbIStS  S't-.Louis 


New  Food  Commissioner  for  Arizona. 

Mr,  C.  A.  Bosworth  was  recently  appointed  inspector 
of  the  State  Laboratory  of  Arizona  to  succeed  Miss 
Jane  H.  Rider,  who  resigned  in  June  in  order  to  enter 
the  hospital  branch  of  military  service. 

Specialty  Manufacturers  Convene  in  November. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  its  board  of  directors  it  was 
decided  to  hold  the  tenth  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Specialty  Manufacturers’  Association  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  November  20  and  21,  1918. 


British  Government  Requisitions  Condensed  Milk. 

Consul  General  Robert  P.  Skinner,  stationed  at 
London,  England,  recently  reported  that  effective  April 
I,  1918,  the  British  Food  Controller  had  ordered  placed 
at  his  disposal  all  supplies  of  canned  condensed  milk 
not  inferior  in  quality  to  United  States  standard  con¬ 
densed  milk. 


Dr.  John  Harper  Long  Dies. 

Late  in  June  the  food  industry  suffered  a  great  loss 
in  the  death  of  Dr.  John  Harper  Long  of  Northwestern 
University.  Those  who  recall  the  stormy  days  follow¬ 
ing  the  enactment  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  will 
recall  Dr.  Long’s  valiant  services  as  a  member  of  the 
Referee  Board.  Upholding  the  cause  of  scientific 
truth  against  the  forces  of  tradition  and  blind  partisan¬ 
ship  concerning  the  use  of  benzoate  soda  and  similar 
moot  points  called  for  rare  courage,  which  the  late  Dr. 
Long  had  in  abundance. 

Acting  in  Alaska  for  Food  Administration. 

The  United  States  Food  Administration  issues  the 
following : 

L.  L.  Harding,  executive  secretary  under  Judge 
Royal  A.  Gunnison,  Federal  Food  Administrator  for 
Alaska,  who  died  recently  of  apoplexy,  will  assume 
the  position  of  acting  food  administrator  until  a  suc¬ 
cessor  has  been  appointed,  the  Food  Administration 
announces. 

In  Judge  Gunnison’s  death  the  Food  Administration 
and  the  Nation  have  lost  a  loyal  and  efficient  public 
servant,  whose  place  can  be  filled  only  with  difficulty. 
His  work  has  been  of  the  highest  order,  particularly 
that  relating  to  fishery  problems  in  the  Northwest. 

Speculation  in  Butter  to  Be  Stopped. 

The  Food  Administration  recently  issued  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

After  holding  conferences  with  representatives  of 
the  trade  the  United  States  Food  Administration  has 
issued  special  regulations  designed  to  prevent  undue 
speculation  in  butter,  to  make  the  route  from  the  pro¬ 
ducer  to  the  consumer  as  short  as  practicable,  and  to 
limit  profits  on  cold  storage  butter. 

Hereafter  licensees  dealing  in  cold  storage  butter 
will  sell  it  at  a  price  based  on  the  actual  cost  and  not 
on  what  it  would  cost  to  replace  it.  The  dealer  in 
figuring  cost  can  not  include  anything  except  the  pur¬ 
chase  price,  transportation  charges,  if  any,  actual  stor¬ 
age,  and  insurance  charges,  interest  during  the  storage 
period,  and  the  cost  of  printing  if  the  butter  is  put 
into  prints  from  tubs  or  cubes. 

Dealers  may  not  add  to  the  cost  price  more  than  i 
cent  a  pound  on  carloads,  cents  on  lots  between 
7,000  pounds  and  a  carload,  cents  on  sales  of  700 
to  7,000  pounds,  and  not  more  than  2j4  cents  on  sales 
less  than  700  pounds.  If  held  in  storage  for  not  less 
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PAPER  CAN  MACHINERY 


Our  machines  can  be  imitated 

but 

our  experience  can  only  be 
obtained  at  your  expense. 


SAMUEL  M.  UNGSTON  CO.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


- - AGENTS - - 

Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd.  T.  W.  &  C.  B.  Sheridan  Co. 

Montreal  Canada  Toronto  London,  England 

George  Fethers  &  Co.  -  Melbourne  Australia 


than  two  calendar  months  they  are  permitted  to  add 
not  more  than  i  cent  a  pound  to  their  selling  profit 
and  yi  cent  a  pound  additional  may  be  added  for  each 
calendar  month  thereafter,  the  total  not  to  exceed  2 
cents  a  pound  in  any  case.  These  margins  do  not  mean 
that  the  dealer  can  go  to  the  limit.  They  were  made 
to  prevent  speculation  and  are  wide  enough  to  provide 
for  cases  where  the  cost  of  doing  business  is  high. 
Even  if  a  dealer  keeps  within  these  limits  and  makes 
an  undue  profit  he  is  violating  the  food  control  act. 

When  a  manufacturer  performs  the  services  of  a 
wholesaler  or  jobber  his  transactions  come  under  the 
rules  governing  men  in  those  lines  of  business. 

Certain  resales  are  allowed,  but  any  that  bring  a 
profit  to  the  dealer  without  corresponding  service  will 
result  in  a  revocation  of  his  license  and  other  penalties 
provided  by  the  law. 

These  butter  rules  follow  the  general  trend  of  the 
cheese  rules  recently  issued.  They  are  in  line  with  the 
general  principles  of  the  food  administration  which  aim 
to  prevent  the  taking  of  exorbitant  profits,  to  prevent 
undue  speculation  and  to  provide  for  the  handling  of 
foods  without  unnecessary  delays  or  expense. 


Stockyard  Receipts  in  June. 

Receipts  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  at  36  cities  in  June 
show  increases  over  receipts  in  June,  iQiy?  according 
to  the  monthly  report  just  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Markets.  The  June  totals  for  the  two  years  covering 
all  the  larger  cities,  with  1918  figures  given  first  are: 
Cattle,  1,580,920,  1,544,299;  hogs,  2,596,619,  2,472,- 
0^;  and  sheep,  1,247,115,  1,042,235.  Although  pre¬ 
vious  monthly  reports  have  shown  increases  in  one  or 
two  classes  of  live  stock,  it  is  pointed  out  that  this  is 


the  first  time  increased  receipts  are  reported  for  all 
three  classes  of  live  stock,  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  in  the 
same  month. 


Hearing  on  Stock  Yards  Licensing. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Secretary  Houston  and  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  the 
subcommittee  on  live  stock  of  the  National  Advisory 
Agricultural  Committee  met  June  28  with  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  give  sugges¬ 
tions  relative  to  the  tentative  draft  of  the  proposed 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  licensing  of  stock 
yards  under  the  President’s  proclamation  of  June  17. 
Those  present  at  the  meeting  included :  Henry  C. 
Stuart,  Virginia;  Marion  Sansom,  Texas;  W.  L. 
Brown,  Kansas ;  John  Grattan,  Colorado ;  Eugene 
Funk,  Illinois;  N.  H.  Gentry,  Missouri;  C.  W.  Hunt, 
Iowa ;  Charles  J.  Brand  and  L.  D.  Hall,  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 


Sardine  Canneries  Inspection. 

A  system  of  inspection  for  sardine  canneries  of 
Maine  and  Massachusetts  similar  to  that  already  in 
successful  operation  in  California  has  been  established 
by  the  Food  Administration.  All  canners  in  those 
States  have  been  notified  that  Dr.  H.  'M.  Loomis  of  the 
Food  Administration  will  act  as  chief  inspector,  with 
headquarters  at  Eastport,  Me.  The  appointment  was 
made  by  the  Federal  food  administrators  of  the  States 
concerned  at  the  request  of  the  United  States  Food 
Administration. 

Dr.  Loomis  will  appoint  deputy  inspectors,  who  will 
have  authority  to  visit  all  plants.  A  circular  letter  has 
been  sent  to  packers,  asking  that  in  view  of  the  general 
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Acid  Calcium  Phosphate 

Acid  Ammonium  Phosphate 

Liquid  Acid  Phosphate 

» 

Baking  Powder  Materials 
Phosphoric  Acid 
Epsom  Salts  U.  S.  P. 
Oxalic  Acid 


Correspondence  solicited 


VICTOR  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

New  York  CHICAGO  St.  Louis 

Largest  Manufacturers 


BON  BON 

The  Original  Alum  Baking  Powder 

Never  surpassed  in  wholesomeness,  leavening  or  keeping 
qualities.  Immense  output.  Low  price. 

J.  C.  Grant  Chemical  Co.,  E.  St.  Louis,  Ill. 


Illinois  VinegarMfg.Company 

19th  AND  ROCKWELL  STREETS 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

DISTILLED  VINEGAR 


Canned  Salmon 

ALL  GRADES  ALL  SIZES 

Largest  Distributors 
in  the  World 

KELLEY-  CLARKE  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  SEATTLE,  WASH. 


war  situation  and  the  agreements  as  to  “reasonable 
maximum  prices”  recently  entered  into  with  the  Food 
Administration,  they  give  the  plan  their  heartiest  co¬ 
operation. 

The  Canada  Food  Board  has  notified  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  that  it  concurs  in  accepting  the  prices  re¬ 
cently  approved  in  this  country,  which  will  make  fci 
uniformity  on  both  sides  of  the  boundary  line. 

The  Food  Administration  was  given  regulatory  pow¬ 
ers  over  packers  by  the  Food  Control  Act  and  expects 
their  co-operation  to  make  unnecessary  the  revocation 
of  licenses  and  infliction  of  penalties  authorized  for 
infraction  of  its  regulations.  It  is  expected  that  the 
plan  will  lead  to  elimination  of  wasteful  practices  and 
relieve  the  packers  of  the  necessity  to  make  periodical 
reports  concerning  stocks,  costs,  selling  prices  and 
other  business  details. 

The  regulations  of  the  Food  Control  Act,  so  far  as 
they  concern  the  sardine  industry,  deal  with  the  price 
and  quality  of  raw  fish;  unfair  practices,  such  as  short 
measure ;  sanitary  conditions  of  factories ;  elimination 
of  unnecessary  waste ;  proper  fill  of  cans ;  spot  and 
future  sales ;  and  reports  of  stock  on  hand. 


Canada  Prohibits  Importation  of  Perishables. 

The  Canadian  Government  has  issued  an  Order  in 
Council  prohibiting  the  importation  from  the  United 
States  of  less  essential  foodstuffs.  This  action  has  not 
been  taken  because  there  is  a  surplus  of  food  in  Can¬ 
ada,  but  was  necessitated  in  order  to  re-establish  Can¬ 
ada’s  trade  balance.  Under  war  conditions  Canadian 
imports  from  the  United  States  have  shown  heavy 
increases,  far  overbalancing  her  exports  to  this  coun¬ 
try.  In  order  to  meet  this  the  Canadian  War  Trade 
Board  has  put  restrictions  upon  unnecessary  imports. 

So  far,  only  highly  perishable  products  are  placed 
on  the  list  of  prohibited  foodstuffs.  The  new  order  is 
effective  only  on  goods  shipped  from  the  point  of 
origin  in  the  United  States  on  or  after  June  i6. 

The  foodstuffs  which  are  now  under  the  ban  are  as 
follows:  blackberries,  gooseberries,  currants,  cucum¬ 
bers,  watermelons,  artichokes,  shallote,  green  peas, 
romaine,  parsnips,  salsify,  pomegranates,  quinces,  nec¬ 
tarines,  mangoes,  egg  plant,  green  peppers,  brussels 
sprouts,  asparagus,  mushrooms,  parsley,  endive,  beets 
and  turnips.  With  these  exceptions,  foods  may  be 
brought  into  Canada,  as  at  present,  under  a  blanket 
license. 


Cheese  Rules  and  Regulations. 

Special  regulations  governing  manufacturers,  deal¬ 
ers,  brokers  and  commission  merchants  in  cheese  were 
announced  on  June  12,  1918,  by  the  U.  S.  Food  Ad 
ministration.  The  regulations  are  based  upon  recent 
conferences  between  representatiyes  of  the  trade  and 
officials  of  the  Food  Administration. 

“Reasonable”  margins  of  profit  are  established,  for 
dealers,  except  retailers,  who  cannot  be  controlled 
under  the  Food  Control  Act;  unjustifiable  resales 
within  the  trade  are  prohibited ;  and  definite  margins 
are  established  for  cheese  placed  in  storage.  Com- 
mdssions  shall  not  exceed  Yz  cent  per  pound  in  sales 
of  American  or  Cheddar  cheese,  nor  may  the  .idling 
price  be  increased  because  of  the  commission,  which 
must  be  absorbed  in  the  allowed  margins  of  advance 
over  cost.  Only  those  who  perform  a  necessary  func¬ 
tion  in  distributing  cheese  will  be  allowed  to  figure  in 
any  sales  or  purchases. 
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Margins  of  advance  over  cost  have  been  established 
•only  for  the  intermediate  merchants,  not  including 
manufacturers  or  retailers.  On  car-lot  sales  the  ad¬ 
vance  may  be  cent  per  pound ;  less  than  car  lot,  but 
as  much  as  7,000  pounds,  ij4  cents ;  less  than  7,000  but 
as  much  as  50®  pounds,  ij4  cents;  less  than  500 
pounds,  3  cents. 

On  cheese  stored  for  more  than  30  days  a  maximum 
of  Ys,  cent  per  pound  may  be  added  each  month  that 
the  cheese  is  in  storage,  the  total  in  no  case  to  exceed 
I  cent  per  pound. 


Production  of  Milk  of  Low  Bacterial  Content. 

Health  officers  and  dairy  inspectors  are  urged  to 
study  carefully  Department  of  Agriculture  Bulletin 
No.  642,  recently  issued,  the  title  of  which  is,  “The 
Four  Essential  Factors  in  the  Production  of  Milk  of 
Low  Bacterial  Content.”  It  is  a  technical  and  scien¬ 
tific  treatise,  of  special  interest  to  dairy  instructors, 
health  officers  and  sanitarians. 

As  indicated  in  the  title,  the  subject  is  restricted  to 
those  factors  which  influence  the  bacterial  count  of 
milk,  although  in  the  introduction  factors  influencing 
the  sanitary  quality  of  milk  are  also  discussed.  Of  the 
four  phases  of  this  subject,  only  one  is  considered,  and 
that  is,  “Factors  concerned  in  the  production  of  mjlk 
which  is  practically  free  from  visible  dirt  and  which 
has  a  low  bacterial  content.”  “While  it  is  realized  that 
many  conditions  under  which  milk  is  produced  may 
affect  its  quality  from  a  sanitary  or  economical  stand¬ 


point,  no  attempt  was  made  to  study  them  unless  they 
could  be  measured  in  terms  of  the  bacterial  count.” 

The  investigation  covered  a  period  of  more  than 
two  years.  The  objects  were  to  study  fresh  milk  at 
the  time  of  milking  and  “to  obtain  conditions  as  bad 
as  possible  in  an  experimental  barn,  in  order  to  im¬ 
prove  them,  and  also  to  determine  the  number  of  bac¬ 
teria  in  fresh,  dirty  milk.”  In  all  these  experiments 
large  numbers  of  samples  of  fresh  milk  were  studied 
and  identical  conditions  were  often  repeated.  Seven 
different  sets  of  experiments  were  conducted,  begin¬ 
ning  with  filthy  conditions  in  the  production  of  the  milk 
and  ending  with  clean  methods. 

This  bulletin  shows  that  the  three  most  essential 
factors  in  the  production  of  milk  of  low  bacterial  con¬ 
tent  are,  in  the  order  named :  Sterilized  utensils ;  clean 
cows,  with  clean  udders ;  and  the  use  of  the  small-top 
pail.  The  practical  value  of  these  essential  factors 
were  proved  by  using  them  on  six  average  daily  farms. 

“The  results  of  the  experiments  indicate  that  it  is 
possible  for  the  average  dairyman  on  the  average  farm, 
without  expensive  barns  and  equipment,  to  produce 
milk  (practically  free  from  visible  dirt)  which  when 
fresh  has  a  low  bacterial  count.  By  the  use  of  the 
three  simple  factors,  namely,  sterilized  utensils,  clean 
cows  with  clean  udders  and  teats,  and  the  small-top 
pail,  it  should  be  possible  on  the  average  farm  to  pro¬ 
duce  milk  which  corresponds  closely  to  milk  as  it 
leaves  the  udder  of  the  cow.  A  fourth  fcator,  of  hold¬ 
ing  milk  as  near  10  degrees  C.  (50  degrees  F.)  as  pos¬ 
sible,  is  also  absolutely  necessary. 
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Whiter — Sweeter — Lighter 
Bread  and  Cake 


The  first  essential  of  success  in  home  baking  is  to 
employ  a  leavener  that  is  pure,  thorough  and  de¬ 
pendable — one  that  raises  evenly,  and  gives  the  bread 
and  cake  the  right  texture,  and  appetizing  appear¬ 
ance — and  makes  them  easily  digested.  The  purity, 
uniform  strength  and  perfect  keeping  qualities  of 


THE  WHOLESOME 


BAKING  POWDER 


insure  whiter,  sweeter  and  lighter  cake  and  bread — 


it  raises  the  baking  just  right,  and 
auds  to  the  nutritive  value,  as  it  re¬ 
stores  phosphatic  elements  equiva¬ 
lent  to  those  which  fine  wheat  flour 
loses  in  the  process  of  milling. 

Every  Housewife,  Dietitian,  Domes¬ 
tic  Science  Teacher  and  Lecturer 
should  have  a  copy  of  “Rumford 
Dainties  and  Household  Helps.  ’ 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send  it  Tree 
upon  request. 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 
Providence,  R.  1. 

L.71  10.17 


BOOK  REVIEWS 

LIPPINCOTT’S  HOME  MANUALS;  SUCCESS¬ 
FUL  CANNING  AND  PRESERVING,  PRAC¬ 
TICAL  HANDBOOK  FOR  SCHOOLS,  CLUBS 
AND  HOME  USE.  By  Ola  Powell,  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  Assistant  in  Home  Demon¬ 
stration  Work  in  States  Relations  Service.  Edited 
by  Benjamin  R.  Andrews,  Ph.  D.  Teachers’  Col¬ 
lege,  Columbia  University.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  July,  1917.  371  pp.  4  colored 

plates.  164  illustrations.  $2. 

This  book  emphasizes  not  only  the  importance  of 
production  and  conservation  of  foods,  but  also  the 
necessity  for  the  most  economical  method  of  preserva¬ 
tion.  A  history  of  the  development  of  scientific  can¬ 
ning  from  the  time  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  when  a 
prize  was  offered  by  the  French  Government  for  a 
method  of  preserving  foods  for  use  on  ships  and  in 
military  stores,  gives  a  rather  unique  interest  to  the 
book.  Chapters  on  bacteriology  as  applied  to  canning ; 
on  the  various  methods  of  canning ;  on  the  dietary  im¬ 
portance  of  fruits  and  vegetables ;  on  the  Canning 
Club  Organization;  on  the  business  end  of  canning, 
with  specific  directions  as  to  standards,  marketing, 
prices  and  records;  and  on  teaching  scientific  canning 
— all  splendidly  illustrated  or  explained  by  diagrams, 
make  up  a  book  on  this  subject  of  more  than  ordinary 
weight.  Especially  excellent  is  the  abundant  use  of 
illustrations,  diagrams  and  tables,  and  the  scholarly 
worth  of  the  book  is  evidenced  in  the  bibliography 
ending  each  chapter.  The  teacher  will  also  find  com¬ 
mendable  the  list  of  questions  reviewing  the  several 
chapters.  No  matter  from  what  angle  the  reader 
wishes  to  approach  the  subject  of  canning,  this  book 
will  be  found  to  be  most  useful. 

THE  PREVENTION  OF  BREAKAGE  OF 
EGGS  IN  TRANSIT  WHEN  SHIPPED  IN  CAR- 
LOTS,  by  M.  E.  Pennington,  Chief,  Food  Research 
Laboratory,  H.  A.  McAleer,  Investigator  in  Poultry 
and  Egg  Handling,  and  A.  D.  Greenlee,  Assistant 
Chemist,  assisted  by  F.  X.  Dailey  and  H.  C.  Albin. 
Bulletin  No.  664,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  \J.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Ten  cents. 

This  pamphlet  should  be  read  in  connection  with  the 
recently  published  report  of  an  investigation  covering 
this  point  conducted  by  the  National  Poultry,  Butter 
and  Egg  Association,  the  headquarters  of  which  are 
in  Chicago. 

THE  APPLICATION  OF  OPTICAL  METHODS 
OF  IDENTIFICATION  TO  ALKALOIDS  AND 
OTHER  ORGANIC  COMPOUNDS,  by  Edgar  T. 
Wherry,  Crystallographcr.  Bulletin  No.  679.  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Five 
cents. 

The  use  of  immersion  fluids  of  various  refractive 
indices  as  a  means  of  identifying  crystals  under  the 
microscope  has  from  time  to  time  been  mentioned  in 
these  columns.  The  present  bulletin  will  be  of  interest 
and  assistance  to  all  microscopists. 

SOME  NUTRITIVE  PROPERTIES  OF  CORN, 
by  Josiah  Simpson  Hughes  of  the  Kansas  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  College.  Technical  Bulletin  No.  5,  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  Manhattan,  Kans. 

The  author  states  that  corn  germ  contains  some  of 
the  food  accessories  called  fat-soluble  A  by  McCollum, 
but  very  little  of  the  water  soluble  B. 
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I  The  largest  Butterine  Manufacturers  are  using  = 
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LEGAL  WEIGHTS  (IN  POUNDS)  PER 
BUSHEL  OE  VARIOUS  COMMODITIES,  cor¬ 
rected  to  May  9th,  1918,  Circular  No.  10  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
Price  five  cents. 

SOY  BEANS  AS  HUMAN  EOOD,  by  Arao  Itano. 
Bulletin  No.  182,  Massachusetts  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Amherst,  Mass. 

As  is  well  known,  soy  beans  have  for  generations 
furnished  the  chief  source  of  protein  to  the  people  of 
Japan  and  China.  Dr.  Itano  is  Assistant  Professor  of 
Microbiology  at  the  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
Station. 

Pamphlets  on  Food  Subjects. 

Practical  Suggestions  for  the  Preparation  of  Frozen 
and  Dried  Eggs.  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Chemistry  circular 
No.  98.  By  M.  E.  Pennington,  Chief  Food  Research 
Laboratory.  12  pages,  3  plates.  Price  5c. 

Absorption  and  Fate  of  Tin  in  the  Body.  By  Wil¬ 
liam  Salant,  J.  B.  Risger  and  E.  L.  P.  Treuthardt, 
Pharmacological  Laboratory,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry.  Reprinted  from  Journal  of  Biological  Chem¬ 
istry,  Vol.  XVn,  No.  2,  March,  1914. 

Public  Health  Administration  in  Colorado.  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service  Reports,  Reprint  No.  3^3- 
Carroll  Fox,  Surgeon,  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service. 

43  pages. 

The  Meat  Inspection  Service  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Separate  from  the  Year¬ 
book  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  No.  714-  By 


George  Ditewig,  Meat  Inspection  Division,  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry.  21  pages,  ii  plates. 

The  Pomgranate.  California  Agricultural  Experi¬ 
ment  Station,  Bulletin  No.  276.  By  Robert  W.  Hodg¬ 
son.  30  pages,  illustrated.  Mainly  devoted  to  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Contains  brief  account  of  uses  of  the  pomgranate. 

Some  Fundamental  Considerations  Affecting  the 
Food  Supply  of  the  United  States.  California  College 
of  Agriculture  Circular  No.  163.  By  Thomas  For¬ 
sythe  Hunt.  II  pages. 

Food  Economies ;  a  Series  of  Special  Bulletins  for 
the  Housewife.  Published  by  the  New  York  City 
Bureau  of  Public  Health  Education.  22  pages. 

Eye  Peeling ;  the  Use  of  Eye  in  the  Preparation  of 
Foods.  By  K.  G.  Bitting,  M.  S.  Published  by  the  Re¬ 
search  Laboratory,  National  Canners  Association, 
Washington.  A  study  of  the  methods  and  effects  of 
lye  peeling  on  fruit,  with  descriptions  of  patented  peel¬ 
ing  devices.  23  pages.  Illustrated. 

Deterioration  in  Asparagus.  By  K.  G.  Bitting,  M. 
S.  Published  by  Research  Laboratory,  National  Can¬ 
ners  Association,  Washington.  23  pages,  illustrated. 

Pacific  Coast  Salmon  Packers  Register.  Contains 
directory  of  salmon  packers  of  the  Pacific  coast, 
directory  of  salmon  brokers,  and  list  of  packers’ 
brands  and  labels.  Also  contains  tables  showing  com¬ 
parative  pack  by  varieties  for  1916,  and  districts,  with 
comparative  statistics  for  a  period  of  five  years.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Salmon  Packers  Register,  Lowmian  Bldg  , 
Seattle,  Wash.  Price  $1.00. 
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Did  You  Like  This  Copy  of 
The  American  Food  Journal? 

If  so,  and  you  are  not 
already  a  subscriber, 
send  the  publisher  your 
check  for  $2.50  and 
join  the  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  ranks  of  those  who 
believe  in  “good,  whole¬ 
some  food  and  lots  of  it.” 

The  American  Food  Journal 

15  South  Market  Street,  Chicago 


Cordials  Not  Necessarily  Alcoholic. 

A  suit-at-law  recently  decided  in  Nebraska  is  of 
interest  because  of  the  fact  that  it  concerned  a  non¬ 
alcoholic  cordial,  blackberry  flavor,  which  was  held 
by  the  State  to  be  misbranded,  the  claim  being  that 
cordials  are  ordinarily  considered  alcoholic  drinks  and 
that  the  use  of  the  phrase  “blackberry  flavor”  would 
imply  that  the  cordial  had  been  made  from  the  juice 
of  the  blackberry,  which  was  not  the  fact.  A  letter 
from  the  Nebraska  Agricultural  Department  submitted 
in  evidence  showed  that  the  label  met  the  requirements 
of  that  Department,  and  the  Appellate  Court  dismissed 
the  case. 


RECENT  PATENTS 

The  following  patents  of  interest  to  readers  of  this  Journal 
recently  were  issued  from  the  United  States  Patent  Office. 
Copies  thereof  may  be  obtained  from  R.  E.  Burnham,  patent 
and  trade-mark  attorney.  Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  at  the  rate  of  20c  each.  State  number  of 
patent  and  name  of  inventor  when  ordering. 

1,265,130.  Process  of  curing  olives.  Homer  C.  Staley, 
Hayward,  Cal.,  assignor  to  Hunt  Brothers  Co.,  San  Eran- 
cisco.  Cal. 

1,265,369.  Baking-powder.  Arnold  H.  Peter,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to  Royal  Baking  Powder  Co.,  same 
place. 

1,265,375.  Dough-mixing  machine.  Bryan  D.  Pinkney, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  assignor  to  The  Triumph  Mfg.  Co., 
same  place. 

1,266,201.  Pood  compound  for  making  custard.  Henry 
D.  Boddington,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

1,266,204.  Apparatus  for  cooking  canned  vegetables. 
Joseph  Brakeley,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

1.266.447.  Pineapple-slicer.  George  L.  Fraser,  Hono¬ 
lulu,  Hawaii,  assignor  to  California  Packing  Corporation, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1.266.448.  Process  of  making  rice  breakfast  food.  Ha- 
zirne  Fukuda,  Arminto,  Wyo. 


.Exotic  Substitute  Flours. 


In  the  opinion  of  the  staff  of  the  Hawaii  Agricul¬ 
tural  Experiment  Station,  flour  made  from  the  cassava 
root  is  the  most  promising  substitute  for  wheat  flour, 
inasmuch  as  such  flour  combines  attractive  qualities 
with  the  lowest  cost  of  production.  Mr.  Maxwell  O. 
Johnson,  chemist,  has  been  conducting  comprehensive 
experiments  with  many  alternative  starchy  products 
available  in  Hawaii,  as  is  indicated  by  the  accompany¬ 
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T  render  expert  legal  assistance  in  obtaining  patents  to  prot^t 
invISions.  ^The  value  of  a  patent  depends  largely  upon  skiU- 
ful  preparation  and  prosecution  of  the  application.  Information 
about  obtaining  patents  sent  on  request. 

R.  E.  BURNHAM 

Patent  and  Trade  Mark  Lawyer,  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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LEFFLER  SPECIAL  MACHINERY 


Paper  Can  Machinery  Metal  Package  Machinery 

Automatic  Tin  Can  Machinery  Soldering  Machinery 
Sanitary  Can  Machinery 

CATALOGUES  ON  REQUEST 


Chas.  Leffler  &  Co. 

Clymer  Street  Kent  Avenue 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


Corn  Sirup  for  Canning. 

Corn  sirup  may  be  used  in  canning  and  in  making 
jellies,  jams  and  marmalades  and  fruit  butters,  ac¬ 
cording  to  specialists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture.  Varying  amounts  of  corn  sirup  are  used 
with  sugar.  The  sirup  gives  a  modified  flavor  to  prod¬ 
ucts  so  it  should  be  tried  out  in  small  quantities  at  first 
to  suit  the  individual  tastes.  It  combines  most  satis¬ 
factorily  with  strong  flavored  fruits  such  as  pineapple 
and  cherries.  The  amount  used  must  be  determined 
by  the  kind  of  fruit  and  the  strength  of  the  sirup. 

That  corn  sirup  enters  largely  into  several  of  the 
more  common  foodstuffs  consumed  in  America  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  fact  that  during  1917  a  total  of  541,000 
tons  was  manufactured  in  this  country^  Of  this  amount 
70,000  tons  were  exported.  The  largest  single  item  is 
represented  in  the  total  used  by  the  sirup  manufactur¬ 
ers,  230,000  tons,  or  more  than  three  times  the  volume 
exported.  Confectioners  come  next,  with  a  total  of 
191,000  tons  to  their  credit.  The  balance  expressed  in 
pounds  was  distributed  as  follows :  Manufacturers  of 
jellies  and  jams,  25,000,000;  sales  to  miscellaneous 
buyers,  20,000,000 ;  bakers  and  supply  houses,  19,000,- 
000;  brewers,  15,000,000;  technical  purposes,  12,000,- 
000 ;  tobacco  manufacturers,  9,000,000. 


Brine-Cooled  Refrigerator  Cars. 

A  new  system  of  automatic  brine  circulation  for 
refrigerator  cars  is  being  tested  on  shipments  of  per¬ 
ishable  food  coming  into  Chicago.  This  system  circu¬ 
lates  iced  brine  in  overhead  pipes,  utilizing  the  sway¬ 
ing  motion  of  the  car.  Refrigeration  throughout  the 
car  is  said  to  be  uniform,  can  be  regulated  to  suit  the 


character  of  the  shipment,  and  there  is  a  saving  of 
20  per  cent  freight  space  due  to  absence  of  ice  com¬ 
partments.  Results  thus  far  indicate  a  marked  saving 
in  icing  costs  and  a  considerable  reduction  in  dead 
tonnage. 


Trade-Marked  Bottles  Protected  by  the  Courts. 

The  County  Court  of  Monroe  County,  New  York, 
recently  handed  down  decisions  in  two  cases  on  appeal 
from  the  Municipal  Court  of  the  City  of  Rochester, 
in  which  C.  H.  Evans  &  Sons,  brewers  of  Hudson, 
N.  Y.,  were  the  plaintiffs  and  Anna  Goldstein  defend¬ 
ant  in  one  and  Michael  Pokowsky  defendant  in  the 
other.  These  actions  were  brought  in  the  Municipal 
Court  to  recover  penalty  of  $100  under  the  provisions 
of  the  General  Business  Law,  the  plaintiff  alleging 
that  the  defendants  violated  the  law  by  filling  certain 
bottles  containing  the  registered  trade-mark  of  C.  H. 
Evans  &  Sons,  with  certain  “soft  drinks.”  The  plain¬ 
tiff  proved  that  it  had  dulv  complied  with  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  law  by  filing  in  the  office  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  a  description  of  its  trade-mark  and  name 
blown  on  the  bottles  as  follows;  “Evans  Ale  Trade 
Mark,  Hudson.  N.  Y.,”  and  filing  the  same  in  the 
office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  County  of  Columbia,  and 
publishing  the  description  in  a  newspaper  in  the 
County  of  Columbia. 

The  plaintiffs  succeeded  in  the  Municioal  Court  in 
each  case  and  in  getting  a  judgment  for  the  $100  pen¬ 
alty  and  costs,  and  the  defendants  thereupon  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  County  Court  of  Monroe  County,  and 
that  court  has  since  sustained  the  decision  of  the  Mu¬ 
nicipal  Court. 
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Notices  of  Judgment  Under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act 

(Continued  front  the  preeeding  issue.) 


5284,  5285,  5286,  5287,  5288,  5289  and  5290.  Adulteration 
of  eggs. 

Decomposed  eggs  were  held  to  be  adulterated.  In  each 
instance  that  portion  of  the  eggs  fit  for  human  consump¬ 
tion  was  released  to  the  claimants  under  bond,  and  the 
balance  destroyed. 

5291.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal  and  cake. 

Misbranding  Avas  alleged  because  of  guaranteed  analysis 
of  “7.42  to  8%  ammonia,  38.62  to  41%  protein,  6  to  6.42% 
nitrogen,  and  10  to  12%i  crude  fiber”  was  not  substantiated 
by  laboratory  analysis  which  showed  6.98%  ammonia, 
35.9%  protein,  5.74%  nitrogen  and  13.3%  crude  fiber.  On 
March  15,  1917,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined 


$50.00  and  costs. 

5292.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  lithia  water. 

Adulteration  was  alleged  because  of  filth,  and  misbrand¬ 
ing  because  of  the  false  claim  that  the  water  was  a  “trusty 
remedy  for  the  cure  of  gout  and  rheumatism.’  On  Oc¬ 
tober  3,  1916,  no  claimant  having  appeared,  the  product 
was  destroyed. 

5293.  Adulteration  of  tomatoes. 

Decomposed  canned  tomatoes  were  held  to  be  adul¬ 
terated.  On  November  17,  1916,  no  claimant  having  ap¬ 
peared,  the  product  was  destroyed.  •  ,  -d 

5294.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  “Carnival  Brand 

Cocoa.”  f 

Cocoa  to  which  had  been  added  not  less  than  35%i  ot 
cocoa  shells  was  held  to  be  adulterated:  misbranding  be¬ 
cause  a  mixture  of  cocoa  and  cocoa  shells  was  labeled 
“Cocoa.”  On  March  19,  1917,  the  defendant  pled  guilty 
and  was  fined  $25. 

5295.  Adulteration  of  condensed  milk. 

Decomposed  condensed  milk  was  held  to  be  adulter¬ 
ated.  On  October  17,  1916,  no  claimant  having  appeared, 
the  product  was  destroyed. 

5296.  Adulteration  of  canned  vegetables. 

Decomposed  tomatoes,  corn,  pumpkin,  sweet  potatoes, 

beans  and  sauerkraut  were  held  to  be  adulterated.  On 
October  17,  1916,  no  claimant  having  appeared,  the  prod¬ 


ucts  were  destroyed.  ,  ,  t.  r 

5297  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  Blacks  Fertec- 

tion  Sweet  Milk  Chocolate.”  ,  ■  ,  .  i 

Adulteration  was  alleged  because  analysis  showed  tne 
product  to  be  a  skimmed-milk  cocoa  preparation;  rnis- 
branding  because  such  a  mixture  cannot  truthfully  be 
called  “sweet  milk  chocolate.”  On  March  21,  1917,  the 
defendants  pled  nole  contendere  and  were  fined  $25  and 


costs.  . 

5208.— Adulteration  of  grapefruit. 

Immature  grapefruit  which  had  been  sweated  to  color 
it  so  as  to  simulate  mature  fruit  was  held  to  be  adulter¬ 
ated.  On  October  17,  1916,  no  claimant  having  appeared, 
the  product  was  destroyed. 

5299.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  Diamond  Brand 


Tomato  Pulp.”  , 

Decomposed  tomato  pulp  was  held  to  be  adulterated 
and  misbranding  was  alleged  because  of  short  weight. 
On  April  4,  1917,  the  defendant  pled  guilty  and  was  fined 

$20.  ^  , 

5300  and  5301.  Adulteration  of  eggs. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5284. 

5302.  Adulteration  of  tomatoes. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5293. 

5303.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal  and  cake. 
Misbranding  was  alleged  because  the  guaranteed  analy¬ 
sis  of  “protein,  not  less  than  41%.”  was  not  substantiated 
by  laboratory  analysis,  which  showed  approximately 
37.1%;  also  the  package  failed  to  bear  a  st^atement  of  the 
net  weight  of  the  contents.  On  April  4,  1917,  the  defend¬ 
ant  pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $100  and  costs. 

5304.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  pork  and  beans. 
Decomposed  canned  pork  and  beans  was  held  to  be 

adulterated  and  misbranding  was  alleged  because  of  short 
weight.  On  March  22,  1917,  the  defendant  pled  nole  con¬ 
tendere  and  was  fined  $135  and  costs. 

5305.  Misbranding  of  “Continental  Gluten  Feed. 
Misbranding  was  alleged  because  the  stated  analysis  of 

“protein  29  to  34%,  fat  12.5  to  14.5%  ’was  not  substan¬ 
tiated  bv  analysis  which  showed  25.5%  protein  and  7% 
fat  "ether  Ltract).  On  April  20,  1917,  the  defendant  pled 


nolo  contendere  and  was  fined  $250  and  costs. 

5306  Adulteration  of  grapefruit. 

Adulteration  was  alleged  because  immature  grapefruit 
had  been  “colored,  coated  and  stained”  so  as  to  simulate 
mature  fruit.  On  October  17,  1916,  that  portion  of  the 
grapefruit  free  from  adulteration  was  released  to  claimant 
under  bond  and  the  portion  unfit  for  food  purposes,  de¬ 
stroyed. 

5307.  Adulteration  of  canned  apples. 

A  shipment  of  canned-apples  of  which  “practically  all” 
were  swells  and  leakers  was  held  to  be  adulterated,  the 
product  being  decomposed.  On  November  17,  1916,  no 
claimant  liaving  appeared,  the  product  was  ordered  de¬ 
stroyed. 

5308.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  evaporated  milk. 

Milk  which  had  been  but  partly  evaporated  was  held  to 
constitute  adulteration  when  substituted  for  evaporated 
milk;  misbranding  being  alleged  because  partly  evaporated 
milk  was  termed  “evaporated  milk.”  On  November  20, 
1916,  claimant  having  admitted  the  allegations  the  prod¬ 
uct  was  released  under  bond  to  the  claimant  under  the 
stipulation  that  the  milk  should  be  truthfully  relabeled. 

5309.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal  and  (or)  cake. 
Misbranding  was  alleged  because  the  guaranteed  analy¬ 
sis  of  “ammonia  7.5%,  protein  38.6%),  nitrogen  6%,  and 
crude  fiber  10%”  was  not  substantiated  by  laboratory 
analysis,  which  showed  in  two  samples,  ammonia  7.37  and 
6.74%,  protein  37.9  and  34.6%),  nitrogen  6.06  and  5.54%, 
and  crude  fiber  12  and  14.5%;  and  for  the  further  reason 
that  the  packages  were  not  labeled  as  to  the  net  weight 
of  the  contents.  On  April  23,  1917,  the  defendants  pled 
guilty  and  were  fined  $150  and  costs. 

5310.  Adulteration  of  canned  apples. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5307. 

5311.  Adulteration  of  salted  salmon. 

Decomposed  salmon  was  held  to  be  adulterated.  On 
November  3,  1916,  no  claimant  having  appeared,  the  prod¬ 
uct  was  destroyed. 

5312.  Adulteration  of  tomato  pulp. 

Decomposed  tomato  pulp  was  held  to  be  adulterated. 
On  November  3,  1916,  no  claimant  having  appeared,  the 
product  was  destroyed. 

5313.  Adulteration  of  canned  pears  and  tomatoes. 

Decomposed  canned  pears  and  tomatoes  were  held  to 
be  adulterated.  On  December  8,  1916,  no  claimant  hav¬ 
ing  appeared,  the  product  was  destroyed. 

5314.  Adulteration  of  coffee. 

Decomposed,  unsound,  and  immature  coffee  beans,  to 
which  had  been  added  foreign  material  and  which  con¬ 
sisted  in  part  of  a  decomposed  vegetable  substance,  was 
held  to  be  adulterated.  On  March  10,  1917,  the  product 
was  delivered  to  claimant  under  $5,000  bond  for  reclean¬ 
ing  under  proper  supervision. 

5315  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal  or  cake. 

Misbranding  was  alleged  because  of  guaranteed  analy¬ 
sis  of  “protein  41%  to  43%,  crude  fiber  10.5%”  was  not 
substantiated  bv  laboratory  analysis,  which  showed  36.2% 
protein  and  12  8%  crude  fiber.  On  Tan.  30,  1917,  the 
defendant  pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $50. 

5316.  Adulteration  of  grapefruit. 

Sweated,  imature  graoefruit  was  held  to  be  adulter¬ 
ated.  On  October  19,  1916,  the  product  was  sorted  under 
proper  supervision,  the  good  portion  being  released  to 
the  claimant  and  the  unfit  portion  destroyed. 

5317.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal  and  cake. 
Misbranding  was  alleged  because  of  guaranteed  analy¬ 
sis  of  “protein  41%  to  43%.  crude  fiber  not  more  than 
12%”  was  not  substantiated  bv  laboratorv  analysis  which 
showed  37.1%  protein  and  13.5%  crude  fiber.  On  March 
5,  1917,  the  defendant  pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $25  and 
costs. 

5318.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal  or  cake. 
Misbranding  was  alleged  because  the  guaranteed  analy¬ 
sis  of  “protein  41%  to  43%,  crude  fiber  10.5%_to  12% 
was  not  substantiated  bv  laboratory  analysis,  which 
showed  36.9%  protein  and  13.4%  crude  fiber.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  30,  1916,  the  defendant  pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $100 
and  costs. 
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The  helpful  shortening  for  1918 


YOU  used  to  cook  for  your  family.  Now  you  must 
cook  for  your  family  and — your  Uncle  Sam. 
If  you  use  butter  in  cooking,  you  are  cooking 
wrongly.  For  your  country  has  said,  “Don’t  use 
butter  in  cooking.” 

If  you  use  lard  you  are  ignoring  national  advice 
to  “Save  animal  fats.” 

Fortunately,  your  answer  is  here.  It  is  Cotto- 
lene — the  universal  shortening. 

Start  today  to  cook  helpfully — with  wholesome 
Cottolene. 

Try  it  with  any  of  your  own  recipes,  using  one- 
third  less  of  economical  Cottolene  than  you  ordi¬ 
narily  take  of  butter  or  other  shortenings. 

Or  try  the  new  recipe  we  give  here  and  see 
what  unusual  results  Cottolene  gives  when  used 
with  the  new  war  ingredients. 


Recipe  for  LIBERTY  CORN  BREAD 


1  rounded  tablespoonful 

Cottolene 

2  tablespoons  light  syrup 
1  egg 

cups  milk 


2/^  rounded  teaspoons 
baking  powder 
teaspoon  salt 
\y^  cups  whole  wheat  or 
graham  flour 


2  cups  white  corn  meal 
Melt  Cottolene  and  beat  in  the  syrup.  Add  well- 
beaten  egg,  then  the  milk.  Sift  together  the  corn 
meal,  flour,  baking  powder  and  salt  and  add  to  the 
first  mixture.  Beat  thoroughly.  Bake  in  hot  oven 
about  one-half  hour.  This  quantity  nicely  fills  a 
square  pan  8  by  8  inches. 

OBOdCJA  I R  B  A  N  K 


Cottolene 

•*  The  Natural  Shortening 


At  groceis  in  tins 
of  convenient  sizes 


i 
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5319.  Adulteration  of  canned  apples. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5307. 

5320.  Adulteration  of  prunes. 

Decomposed  prunes  were  held  to  be  adulterated.  On 

December  8,  1916,  no  claimant  having  appeared,  the  prod¬ 
uct  was  destroyed. 

5321.  Adulteration  of  frozen  egg  yolks. 

Decomposed  egg  yolks  were  held  to  be  adulterated. 

On  January  13,  1917,  the  product  was  delivered  to  claim¬ 
ant  under  bond  in  conformity  with  section  10  of  the  act. 

5322.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal  and  cake. 
Misbranding  was  alleged  because  the  guaranteed  analy¬ 
sis  of  “protein  41%  to  43%,  fat  67%,  crude  fiber  no  more 
than  12%, ”  was  not  substantiated  by  analysis,  which 
showed  in  several  samples,  protein  36.5%,  39.4%  and 
37.6%,  fat  5.7%  and  crude  fiber  13.4%;  and  a  further  reason 
that  the  packages  were  not  marked  with  the  net  amount  of 
the  contents.  On  March  5,  1917,  the  defendant  pled 
guilty  and  was  fined  $55  and  costs. 

5323.  Adulteration  of  oats. 

Adulteration  was  alleged  because  of  the  presence  of 
wild  oats  partly  wheat,  chaff  dust  and  small  weed  seeds. 
On  November  8,  1916,  claimants  having  admitted  the 
allegations,  the  carload  was  released  to  them  under  $1,000 
bond,  and  with  the  understanding  that  it  would  be  dis¬ 
posed  of  as  oats  and  screenings. 

5324.  Adulteration  of  canned  tomatoes. 

Adulteration  was  alleged  because  of  added  water.  On 

January  23,  1917,  claimant  having  admitted  the  allegation, 
the  2,000  cases  were  released  under  bond  and  with  the 
understanding  that  the  goods  should  be  relabeled  in  such 
manner  as  to  show  the  presence  of  added  water. 

5325.  Adulteration  of  canned  blackberries. 

Decayed  blackberries  were  held  to  be  adulterated.  On 
November  9,  1916,  no  claimant  having  appeared,  the  prod¬ 
uct  was  destroved. 

5326.  Adulteration  of  frozen  eggs. 

Decomposed  frozen  eggs  were  held  to  be  adulterated. 
On  October  28,  1916,  the  claimant  consenting,  the  prod¬ 
uct  was  released  under  $4,000  bond,  and  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  the  unfit  portion  should  be  destroyed  or 
denatured — the  balance  to  be  used  for  food  purposes. 

5327.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal  or  (and)  cake. 
Misbranding  was  alleged  because  the  guaranteed  analy¬ 
sis  of  “ammonia  8%  to  8.5%,  protein  41%  to  43%”  was 
not  substantiated  by  laboratory  analysis,  which  showed 
in  several  samples:  ammonia,  7.21%,  7.13%  and  6.86%; 
protein,  37.1%,  36.6%  and  35.3%.  On  April  4,  1917,  the 
defendant  pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $150  and  costs. 

5328.  Adulteration  of  canned  tomatoes. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5293. 

5329.  Misbranding  of  “Prime  Cotton  Seed  Meal  and 
Cake.” 

Misbranding  was  alleged  because  the  guaranteed  analy¬ 
sis  of  “protein  38.62%  to  .43  (43)%  (not  less  than  38.62%), 
nitrogen  6  (6.15)%  to  8  (6.50)%,  (not  less  than  6  (6.15)%, 
fiber "8%  to  12%  (not  more  than  12%),”  was  not  substan¬ 
tiated  by  laboratory  analysis  which  showed  protein  35.9%, 
nitrogen  5.75%  and  fiber  15.4%.  On  April  5,  1917,  the 
defendant  pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $50. 

5330.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal  and  cake. 
Misbranding  M  as  alleged  because  the  guaranteed  analy¬ 
sis  of  “ammonia  not  less  than  8%,  protein  not  less  than 
41%,  nitrogen  not  less  than  6.5%,  and  crude  fiber  not 
more  than  10%”  was  not  substantiated  by  laboratory 
analysis  which  showed:  ammonia  6.48%,  protein  33.3%. 
nitrogen  5.33%  and  crude  fiber  16%.  On  April  5,  1917, 
the  defendant  pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $50. 

5331.  Adulteration  of  prunes. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5320. 

5332.  Adulteration  of  mussels. 

Decomposed  mussels  rvere  held  to  be  adulterated.  On 
December  4,  1916,  no  claimant  having  appeared,  the  prod¬ 
uct  was  destroyed. 

5333.  Adulteration  of  canned  apples. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5307. 

5334.  Adulteration  of  evaporated  apples. 

Decomposed  evaporated  apnles  were  held  to  be  adul¬ 
terated.  On  January  12,  1917,  claimant  having  admitted 
the  allegations,  the  product  was  released  to  him  under  a 
$1,000  bond,  with  the  understanding  that  the  part  fit  for 
food  should  be  so  used,  the  balance  being  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  vinegar. 

5335.  Adulteration  of  oats. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5323. 


5336.  Adulteration  of  oats. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5323,  with  the  exception 
that  claimant  under  a  $2,000  bond  was  ordered  to  re¬ 
clean  the  product  under  proper  supervision. 

5337.  Adulteration  of  tomatoes. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5324,  with  the  exception 
that  the  product  was  destroyed. 

5338.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  vinegar. 

A  product  labeled  “Pure  Apple  Vinegar  Reduced  to  45 
gr.”  was  held  to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded  because 
of  the  presence  of  distilled  vinegar  or  dilute  acetic  acid. 
On  December  8,  1916,  no  claimant  having  appeared,  the 
product  was  destroyed. 

5339.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal. 

Misbranding  was  alleged  because  the  guaranteed  analy¬ 
sis  of  “ammonia  8%,  nitrogen  6.5%,  protein  41%  to  45%, 
fat  8%,  crube  fiber  (maximum)  9%,  was  not  substantiated 
by  laboratory  analysis,  which  showed  ammonia  7.3%, 
nitrogen  6%,  protein  37.57%,  fat  6.8%  and  crude  fiber 
12.25%.  On  January  30,  1917,  the  defendant  pled  guilty 
and  was  fined  $50. 

5340.  Adulteration  of  butter. 

Rancid  butter  was  held  to  be  adulterated.  On  Novem¬ 
ber  22,  1916,  no  claimant  having  appeared,  the  product 
was  destroyed. 

5341.  Adulteration  of  canned  vegetables. 

Decomposed  vegetables  in  rusty,  cut  and  swelled  cans 

was  held  to  be  adulterated.  On  December  7,  1916,  no 
claimant  having  appeared,  the  product  was  destroyed. 

5342.  5343,  5344,  5345,  5346,  5347  and  5348.  Adulteration 
of  chestnuts. 

Wormy  and  moldy  chestnuts  were  held  to  be  adulter¬ 
ated.  In  each  instance,  no  claimant  having  appeared,  the 
product  M'as  destroyed. 

5349.  Adulteration  of  tomato  pulp. 

Substantially  the  same  as  5312,  with  the  exception  that 
the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $10. 

5350.  Adulteration  of  tomatoes. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5293. 

5351.  Adulteration  of  prunes. 

Substantially  the  same  as  5320. 

5352.  Adulteration  of  shell  eggs. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5284,  with  the  exception 
that  no  claimant  having  appeared,  the  product  was 
destroyed. 

5353.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  olive  oil. 

A  product  labeled  “Finest  quality  olive  oil.  Extra  Pure 
— Guaranteed  Absolutely  Pure,”  was  held  to  be  adulter¬ 
ated  and  misbranded  because  of  the  presence  of  more 
than  50%  of  cottonseed  oil.  On  January  31,  1917,  no 
claimant  having  appeared,  the  product  was  destroyed. 

5354  and  5355.  Adulteration  of  tomatoes. 

The  presence  of  added  water  was  held  to  constitute 
adulteration.  In  each  instance  the  product  was  released 
under  proper  bond  for  disposal  according  to  law. 

5356.  Adulteration  of  canned  sweet  potatoes. 
Decomposed  sweet  potatoes  were  held  to  be  adulter¬ 
ated.  On  January  25,  1917,  the  defendant  pled  guilty 
and  was  fined  $25. 

5357.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal. 
A  feed  labeled  “Cotton  Seed  Meal”  was  held  to  be 

adulterated  and  misbranded  because  of  the  presence  of 
cottonseed  hulls,  the  analysis  showing  32.06%  protein, 
14.65%  crude  fiber.  On  February  19,  1917,  the  defendant 
pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $200  and  costs. 

5358.  Misbranding  of  Owl  Brand — pure  cottonseed  meal. 
Misbranding  M’as  alleged  because  the  guaranteed  analy¬ 
sis  of  “ammonia  8%  to  8.5%,  protein  41%  to  43%,  nitro¬ 
gen  6.5%  to  7.5%,  fiber  10%”  was  not  substantiated  by 
laboratory  analysis,  which  showed  ammonia  6.3%,  protein 
32.4%,  nitrogen  5.18%,  crude  fiber  15.7%.  On  April  5, 
1917,  the  defendant  pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $50. 

5359.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  “Ideal  Choc. 
Candy  Cigars.” 

A  product  labeled  as  above  and  shown  by  laboratory 
analysis  to  contain  an  excessive  amount  of  cacao  shells 
was  held  to  be  both  adulterated  and  misbranded.  On 
March  16,  1917,  the  defendant  pled  guilty  and  was 

fined  $50.  ,  ,  j 

5360  and  5361.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  almond 

paste. 

A  product  labeled  as  above,  shown  by  analysis  to  con¬ 
tain  apricot  tissues,  was  held  to  be  adulterated  and  mis¬ 
branded.  On  April  20,  1917,  the  defendant  pled  guilty 
■rnd  was  fin  ed  $10. 
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5362.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal  or  cake. 
Misbranding  was  alleged  because  the  guaranteed  analy¬ 
sis  of  “protein  38.42%  (or  ‘42%’),  crude  fiber  11%  (or 
‘9.5%’),  was  not  substantiated  by  laboratory  analyses, 
which  showed  in  two  samples,  protein  37.25%  and  37.44%, 
crude  fiber  12.79%  and  11.74%.  On  February  28,  1917,  the 

defendant  pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $50. 

5363.  Adulteration  of  butter. 

Decomposition  and  filth  were  held  to  constitute  adul¬ 
teration.  On  January  29,  1917,  claimant  having  admitted 
the  allegations,  the  product  was  released  under  $1,000 
bond  and  with  the  understanding  that  the  butter  should, 
under  proper  supervision,  be  denatured  by  the  addition 
of  kerosene. 

5364.  Adulteration  of  wlute  groats. 

The  presence  of  approximately  10  per  cent  of  corn  was 
held  to  constitute  adulteration  when  found  in  a  product 
labeled  as  above.  On  May  14,  1917,  the  defendants  pled 
guilty  and  were  fined  $25. 

5365.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal  or  cake. 

Misbranding  was  alleged  because  the  guaranteed  analy¬ 
sis  of  “protein  41%  to  43%,  fiber  not  more  than  10.5%_to 
12%’’  was  not  substantiated  by  laboratory  analysis,  which 
showed  protein  38.8%  and  crude  fiber  13.1%.  On  April  5, 
1917,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $25  and 
costs. 

5366.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  olive  oil. 

A  product  labeled  “Finest  quality  olive  oil’’ — “1  Gallon 
Net’’  was  held  to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded  because 
of  the  presence  of  70%  of  cottonseed  oil  and  a  shortage 
of  6%.  On  January  22,  1917,  no  claimant  having  ap¬ 
peared,  the  product  was  destroyed. 

5367.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  olive  oil. 

A  product  labeled  “Finest  quality  Olive  Oil’’ — Gal¬ 
lon  Net’’  was  held  to  be  adulterated  and  rnisbranded  be¬ 
cause  of  the  presence  of  75%  cottonseed  oil  and  a  short¬ 
age  of  10%.  On  December  22,  1916,  the  product  was 
released  to  claimant  under  a  $100  bond  and  with  the  un¬ 
derstanding  that  the  adulterated  goods  should  be  marked 
“Mixed  with  Cotton  Seed  Oil.” 

5368.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  olive  oil. 

A  product  labeled  as  olive  oil,  but  containing  75  per 
cent  cottonseed  oil  and  running  11  per  cent  short  as  to 
quantity,  was  held  to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded.  On 
January  22,  1917,  no  claimant  having  appeared,  the  prod¬ 
uct  was  destroyed. 

5369.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  vinegar. 

A  product  labeled  “Pure  Cider  Vinegar,”  but  shown  by 
laboratory  analysis  to  contain  added  water  and  mineral 
matter,  was  held  to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded.  On 
March  5,  1917,  the  defendant  pled  nolo  contendere  and 
was  fined  $50. 

5370.  Adulteration  of  canned  apples. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5307. 

5371.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  vinegar. 

An  article  labeled  “Pure  Apple  Vinegar,”  but  contain¬ 
ing  distilled  vinegar  or  dilute  acetic  acid,  was  held  to 
be  adulterated  and  misbranded.  On  February  17,  1917, 
claimant  having  admitted  the  allegations,  the  product  \vas 
released  to  the  claimant  under  a  $500  bond,  and  with 
the  understanding  that  legal  relabeling  would  be  effected. 
5372  and  5373.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  vinegar. 
Substantially  the  same  as  5371.  Bond,  $1,000. 

5374.  Adulteration  of  tomatoes. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5354.  Bond,  $2,000. 

5375.  Adulteration  of  butter. 

Rancid  butter,  containing  floor  sweepings  and  chicken 
feathers,  was  held  to  be  adulterated.  On  April  6,  1917, 
this  case  was  tried  and  submitted  to  a  jury  of  one,  with 
the  final  result  that  the  butter  was  released  to  the  claim¬ 
ants,  under  $2,000  bond,  for  renovation. 

5376.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  vinegar. 

An  article  labeled  “Guaranteed  Cider  Vinegar,”  but 
shown  to  contain  distilled  vinegar  or  dilute  acetic  acid, 
and  artificial  coloring,  was  held  to  be  adulterated  and 
misbranded.  On  January  1,  1917,  no  claimant  having 
appeared  the  product  was  destroyed. 

5^7.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  tomato  conserve. 

Decomposed  tomato  conserve  was  held  to  be  adulter¬ 
ated;  misbranding  was  alleged  because  the  picture  of  the 
tomato  on  the  label  was  not  corrected  by  the  statement 
in  small  type  that  the  product  was  a  blend  containing 
10%  of  fruits  and  vegetables  other  than  tomatoes.  On 
January  10,  1917,  no  claimant  having  appeared,  the  prod¬ 
uct  was  destroyed. 


5378.  Adulteration  of  tomatoes. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5354;  bond,  $1,500. 

5379.  Adulteration  of  sardines. 

Decomposed  sardines  were  held  to  be  adulterated. 
On  April  26,  1917,  claimants  having  consented,  the  prod¬ 
uct  was  released  under  $500  bond  and  with  the  under¬ 
standing  that  it  would  be  examined  under  the  proper 
supervision,  and  the  unfit  portion  destroyed. 

5380.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  vinegar. 

An  article  labeled  “Guaranteed  Cider  Vinegar,”  but 
containing  distilled  vinegar  or  dilute  acetic  acid,  and 
artificial  coloring  matter,  was  held  to  be  adulterated  and 
misbranded.  On  February  17,  1917,  claimant  having  ad¬ 
mitted  the  allegations,  the  product  was  delivered  to  him 
under  $500  bond  for  relabeling. 

5381.  Adulteration  of  cherries. 

Decayed  cherries  in  swollen  and  sprung  containers  were 
held  to  be  adulterated.  On  January  22,  1917,  no  claimant 
having  appeared,  the  product  was  destroyed. 

5382.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  vinegar. 

An  article  labeled  “Pure  Apple  Cider  Vinegar,”  but 
containing  distilled  vinegar  or  dilute  acetic  acid,  was  held 
to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded.  On  January  31,  1916, 
claimant  having  consented,  the  product  was  delivered  to 
him  under  $100  bond,  and  with  the  understanding  that  the 
original  label  should  be  removed. 

5383.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  oranges. 

Oranges  labeled  “Prize  brand  fancy,”  but  decomposed, 

were  held  to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded.  On  Jan¬ 
uary  4,  1917,  no  claimant  having  appeared,  the  product 
was  destroyed. 

5384.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  feed. 

Misbranding  was  alleged  because  the  guaranteed  weight 

of  100  pounds  was  not  substantiated  by  test,  which 
showed  short  weight.  On  December  14,  1916,  claimant 
having  admitted  the  allegations,  the  product  was  re¬ 
leased  to  him  under  $100  bond  for  relabeling. 

5385.  Adulteration  of  prunes. 

Decomposed  prunes  were  held  to  be  adulterated.  On 
January  18,  1917,  no  claimant  having  appeared,  the  prod¬ 
uct  was  sold  at  public  auction,  under  the  stipulation  that 
purchaser  should  not  use  the  prunes  for  human  con¬ 
sumption. 

5386.  Adulteration  of  tomatoes. 

Substantiallv  the  same  as  No.  5354;  bond,  $1,000. 

5387.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  vinegar. 

An  article  labeled  “Pure  Apple  Cider  Vinegar,”  but 
containing  distilled  vinegar  or  dilute  acetic  acid,  was 
held  to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded.  On  March  1, 
1917,  no  claimant  having  appeared,  the  product  was 
destroyed. 

5388.  Misbranding  and  alleged  adulteration  of  vinegar. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5387.  Product  was  re¬ 
leased  to  claimant  on  $600  bond  for  relabeling. 

5389.  Adulteration  of  oysters. 

Oysters  which  were  sour  and  indicating  fermentation 
were  held  to  be  adulterated.  On  January  18,  1917,  no 
claimant  having  appeared,  the  product  was  destroyed. 

5390.  Misbranding  and  alleged  adulteration  of  vinegar. 
Substantially  the  same  as  No  5388;  bond,  $150. 

5391.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  vinegar. 

An  article  labeled  “Fermented  Cider  Vinegar”  and 
“Warranted  to  fill  all  requirements  of  the  Pure  Food 
Laws,”  an  offer  of  $100  being  made  for  each  instance  of 
the  discovery  therein  of  any  foreign  substance  not  pro¬ 
duced  from  the  apple,  but  containing  distilled  vinegar 
or  dilute  acetic  acid,  boiled  cider,  and  sodium  carbonate, 
was  held  to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded.  On  January 
10,  1917,  claimant  having  admitted  the  allegations,  the 
product  was  delivered  to  him  under  $1,000  bond  for  rela¬ 
beling  as  imitation  cider  vinegar. 

5392.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  olive  oil. 

An  article  labeled  “Olive  Oil,”  but  found  to  contain 
cottonseed  oil,  was  held  to  be  adulterated  and  misbrand¬ 
ed.  On  January  18,  1917,  no  claimant  having  appeared, 
the  product  was  destroyed. 

5393  and  5394.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  vinegar. 

An  article  labeled  “Cider  Vinegar’  .was  found  to  con¬ 
tain  distilled  vinegar  or  dilute  acetic  acid,  boiled  cider, 
sodium  carbonate  and  other  mineral  matter,  was  held  to 
be  adulterated  and  misbranded.  On  February  17,  1917, 
claimant  having  admitted  the  allegations,  the  product  was 
delivered  to  him  under  $1,000  bond  in  conformity  with 
section  10  of  the  act. 
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OUR  BOYS  IN  KHAKI 

are  being  supplied  with 

DRYVENTOR  DEHYDRATED 

FOOD  PRODUCTS 


Because  our  Government  knows  the  remarkable  accom¬ 
plishments  of  dehydration  by  the  Dryventor  System.  A 
product  equal  or  superior  to  the  fresh  fruit  or  vegetable, 
from  which  it  is  made,  rendered  imperishable  by  the  removal 
of  its  free  water  content,  reduced,  in  bulk  from  40  to  60%, 
and  in  weight  from  60  to  90%. 

The  Dryventor  preserves  perishable  fruits  and  vegetables  in¬ 
definitely,  secures  the  grower,  the  merchant  and  the  con¬ 
sumer,  against  loss  by  decay,  and  reduces  the  costs  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  marketing. 

The  Dryventor  is  the  only  automatic  system  of  dehydration 
— developed  during  ten  years  of  constant  experimentation  in 
plants  built  for  actual  commercial  production. 

A  two  compartment  Dryventor,  with  its  complement  of  con¬ 
veying  and  preparation  machinery,  is  in  daily  operation  at 
our  Food  Laboratory  in  Chicago. 

We  are  designing  and  building  complete 

DRYVENTOR  PLANTS 

In  the  shortest  time  consistent  with  thoroughness 


BULLETIN  UPON  REQUEST 

DRYING  SYSTEMS,  Inc. 

322  N.  Michigan  Avenue  Chicago,  111. 
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5395.  Adulteration  of  sardines.  ,  j 

Decomposed  sardines  were  held  to  be  adulterated.  Un 
January  10,  1917,  claimants  having_  consented,  the  prod¬ 
uct  was  delivered  to  them  under  $150  bond  in  conlorniit> 
with  section  10  of  the  act. 

5396.  Adulteration  of  dressed  poultry.  , 

Decomposed  poultry  was  held  to  be  adulterated.  <Jn 
March  1,  1917,  claimant  having  admitted  the  allegations, 

the  product  was  destroyed.  .  . 

5397.  5398,  5399,  5400  and  5401.  Adulteration  and  mis¬ 
branding  of  vinegar. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5394. 

5402.  Adulteration  of  oranges.  ,  u-  u 

Frozen  oranges  were  held  to  be  adulterated.  Un  h^o- 

ruary  14,  1917,  the  case  was  tried  without  a  jury,  i  wo 
days  later  the  product  was  ordered  destroyed. 

5403.  Adulteration  of  tomato  pulp. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5312. 

5404.  Adulteration  of  sardines. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5395;  the  product  was 

destroyed. 

5405  and  5406.  Adulteration  of  scallops. 

Added  water  was  held  to  constitute  adulteration.  tJn 
January  4,  1917,  no  claimant  having  appeared,  the  prod¬ 
uct  was  destroyed.  _  r  • 

5407.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  ot  vinegar. 
Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5394. 

5408.  Adulteration  of  oranges. 

Frosted  and  damaged  oranges  were  held  to  be  adul¬ 
terated.  On  February  5,  1917,  no  claimant  having  ap¬ 
peared,  the  product  was  destroyed. 

5409.  5410  and  5411.  Adulteration  of  scallops. 
Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5406. 

5412.  Adulteration  of  canned  tomatoes. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5354. 

5413.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  vinegar. 

An  article  labeled  “Pure  Apple  Cider  Vinegar,  but 
shown  to  have  been  made  from  dried  apples,  was  held  to 
be  adulterated  and  misbranded.  On  March  10,  1917,  the 
product  was  released  to  claimant  under  $300  bond  for 
relabeling. 

5414.  Adulteration  of  tomatoes. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5354;  the  product  was 
destroyed. 

5415.  Adulteration  of  water. 

Bottled  water,  containing  filth,  was  held  to  be  adulter¬ 
ated.  On  January  29,  1917,  no  claimant  having  appeared, 
the  product  was  destroyed.  ,, 

5416.  Misbranding  of  “Allouez  Natural  Mineral  Water. 
Misbranding  was  alleged  because  the  analysis  of  this 

water  indicated  the  falsity  of  statements  on  the  label  to 
the  effect  that  the  water  was  a  specifi.c  for  diseases  of 
the  stomach,  liver  and  kidneys;  diabetes,  Bright’s  dis¬ 
ease,  and  many  others.  On  April  17,  1917,  the  defendant 
pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $250. 

5417.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  apple  cider. 

An  article  labeled  “Pure  Sweet  Apple  Cider,’’  but  shown 
by  analysis  to  be  diluted  and  partially  fermented  cider,  of 
which  not  less  than  one-third  by  volume  was  added  water, 
was  held  to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded.  On  April 
30,  1917,  the  defendant  pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $50. 

5418.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  oranges. 

Oranges  labeled  “Superior  Quality,’’  but  shown  to  be 

rotten  and  badly  frosted,  were  held  to  be  adulterated  and 
misbranded.  On  March  6,  1917,  no  claimant  having  ap¬ 
peared,  the  product  was  destroyed. 

5419.  Adulteration  of  tomatoes. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5354;  the  product  was 
delivered  to  claimant  on  $1,000  bond  for  relabeling. 

5420.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  prunes. 

An  article  labeled  “Choice  California  Prunes,’’  but 
shown  to  be  decomposed  and  worrny,  was  held  to  be 
adulterated  arid  misbranded.  On  April  20,  1917,  no  claim¬ 
ant  having  appeared,  the  product  was  destroyed. 

5421.  Adulteration  of  pork  and  beans. 

Decomposed  pork  and  beans  was  held  to  be  adulter¬ 
ated.  On  April  5,  1917,  no  claimant  having  appeared,  the 
product  was  destroyed. 

5422.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  vinegar. 
Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5413. 

5423.  Adulteration  of  oranges. 

Decomposition  was  held  to  constitute  adulteration.  On 
March  6,  1917,  no  claimant  having  appeared,  the  product 
was  destroyed. 

5424.  Adulteration  of  “Diamond  Brand  Tomato  Pulp. 

Small  pieces  of  mold,  identified  microscopically,  indi¬ 


cated  that  the  pulp  was  made  from  moldy  tomatoes,  and 
hence,  adulterated.  On  April  4,  1917,  the  defendant  p 
guilty  and  was  fined  $10. 

5425.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal. 

Misbranding  was  alleged  because  the  guaranteed  analy¬ 
sis  of  “Ammonia  8%,  nitrogen  6.5%,  protein  41%  to  45%, 
fat  8%,  and  crude  fiber  (maximum)  9%  was  not  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  laboratory  analysis,  which  showed  ammo¬ 
nia  7.11%,  nitrogen  5.84%,  protein  36.5%,  fat  6.5%  and 
fiber  13.9%.  On  April  5,  1917,  the  defendant  pled  guilty 
and  was  fined  $50. 

5426.  Adulteration  of  shrimp.  ,  , 

Decomposition  was  held  to  constitute  adulteration. 
On  February  20,  1917,  no  claimant  having  appeared,  the 
product  was  destroyed. 

5427.  Adulteration  of  tomato  pulp. 

Partial  decomposition  was  held  to  constitute  adulter¬ 
ation.  On  April  19,  1917,  the  defendant  pled  nolo  con¬ 
tendere  and  was  fined  $25. 

5428.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  cocoa.  ,  ,  ,  , 
The  presence  of  cocoa  shells  in  an*  article  labeled 

“Cocoa’’  was  held  to  constitute  adulteration  and  misbrand¬ 
ing.  On  March  19,  1917,  the  defendant  pled  guilty  and 
was  fined  $25 

5429.  Adulteration  of  oranges. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5423. 

5430  and  5431.  Adulteration  of  scallops. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5406;  the  product  was 
ordered  sold. 

5432.  Adulteration  of  scallops. 

Substantially  the  same  as  5406. 

5433.  Adulteration  of  shell  eggs. 

The  presence  of  113  inedible  eggs  in  a  case  of  360  eggs 
was  held  to  constitute  adulteration.  On  April  4,  1917,  the 
defendants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $50. 

5434.  Misbranding  of  Temperine.  r  c 

An  article  labeled  as  containing  less  than  ot  l^o  ot 

alcohol,  but  shown  to  contain  from  0.30  to  4.55  per  cerit 
alcohol,  was  held  to  be  misbranded.  On  March  27,  1917, 
no  claimant  having  appeared,  the  product  was  destroyed. 

5435.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  Milk  Chocolate 

Lunch  Bars.”  i 

An  article  labeled  as  above  but  shown  by  analysis  to 
contain  sugar  and  one  or  more  fats  foreign  to  chocolate 
was  held  to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded.  On  March 
9,  1917,  the  defendant  pled  nolo  contendere  and  was 
fined  $10. 

5436.  Adulteration  of  canned  tornatoes. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5354. 

5437.  Adulteration  of  tomato  pulp. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5312. 

5438.  Adulteration  of  oranges. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5423. 

5439.  Adulteration  of  shell  eggs.  •  ,-i  , 

A  shipment  of  eggs  averaging  22.53  per  cent  inedible 

was  held  to  be  adulterated.  On  April  25,  1917,  the  de¬ 
fendant  pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $25  and  costs. 

5440.  Adulteration  of  eggs.  •  j-t,i 

A  shipment  of  eggs  averaging  36.7  per  cent  inedible 

was  held  to  be  adulterated.  On  April  4,  1917,  the  defend¬ 
ant  pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $50  and  costs. 

5441.  Adulteration  and  alleged  misbranding  of  beans. 
An  article  labeled  “Baked  Beans”  but  shown  to 

have  been  cooked  by  another  process  was  held  to  be 
misbranded;  adulteration  was  alleged  because  of  decom¬ 
position.  On  March  7,  1917,  no  claimant  having  appeared, 
the  product  was  destroyed. 

5442.  Adulteration  of  “Traveler  Brand  Beans. 
Decomposition  was  held  to  constitute  adulteration.  On 

March  16,  1917,  the  defendants  pled  nolo  contendere  and 
were  fined  $15. 

5443.  Misbranding  of  Temperine. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5434;  the  alcohol  present 
in  samples  analyzed  ranging  from  3.64  to  4.24  per  cent. 
5445.  Adulteration  of  tomato  sauce. 

Decomposition  was  held  to  constitute  adulteration.  On 
March  16,  1917,  the  defendant  pled  nolo  contendere  and 
was  fined  $35. 

5446  and  5447.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  beans. 

An  article  labeled  “Baked  Beans”  but  shown  to  haye 
been  cooked  by  another  process  was  held  to  be  mis¬ 
branded;  adulteration  was  held  because  of  decomposition. 
In  one  case  the  product  was  destroyed;  in  the  other, 
delivered  to  the  claimant  under  proper  bond  for  other 
than  human  consumption. 
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5448.  Misbranding  of  ginger  ale. 

Shortage  averaging  11.1  per  cent  was  lield  to  constitute 
misbranding’.  On  May  16,  1917,  the  defendant  pled 

guilty  and  was  fined  $40.  ,  r  •  j- 

5449.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  tincture  of  lodin. 

An  article  labeled  as  above  but  shown  by  analysis  to 
contain  but  6.13  grams  of  iodin  per  100  cc.,  whereas  the 
Pharmacopoeia  calls  for  6.5  grams,  which  contained 
hoi  not  indicated  on  the  label,  was  held  to  be  adulterated 
and  misbranded.  On  April  2,  1917,  the  defendant  pled 
guilty  and  was  fined  $12.50  and  costs. 

5450.  Misbranding  of  “Owl  Brand  High-Grade  Cotton 
Seed  Meal.” 

Misbranding  was  alleged  because  the  guaranteed  analy¬ 
sis  of  protein  41%,  fiber  ('maximum)  10%,  was  not  sub¬ 
stantiated  bv  laboratory  analysis  which  showed  protein 
37.7%,  fiber  'l2.7%.  On  April  4,  1917,  the  defendant  pled 
guilty  and  was  fined  $50  and  costs. 

5451.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  “Sciroppo  Tam- 
arindo.” 

Imitation  tamarind  sirup,  consisting  largely  of  sugar 
sirup  and  citric  acid,  and  colored  with  caramel,  labeled  as 
above,  was  held  to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded,  the 
absence  of  tartaric  acid,  the  deficiency  of  phosphoric 
acid  (1.64  mg.  per  100  grams)  and  the  presence  of  cara¬ 
mel,  as  shown  by  analysis,  being  submitted  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  to  indicate  thH  the  product  was  not  true  tam¬ 
arind  sirup.  On  April  23,  1917,  the  defendants  pled 
guilty  and  were  fined  $50. 

5452.  Adulteration  of  oranges. 

Frozen  oranges  were  held  to  be  adulterated.  On  April 
11,  1917,  no  claimant  having  appeared,  the  product  was 
destroyed. 

5453.  Misbranding  of  “Royal  Baby’s  Safety.” 

A  solution  containing  among  other  substances  approxi¬ 
mately  ^8  grain  morphine  sulphate  per  fluid  ounce,  alcohol, 
sugar,  Rochelle  salts,  emodin,  volatile  oil  and  vegetable  ex¬ 
tractives;  santonin  indicated,  labeled  as  above,  was  held  to 
be  misbranded  because  of  the  presence  of  morphine,  which 
cannot  be  administered  to  babies  with  safety,  and  also 
because  of  false  statements  on  the  label  claiming  that 
the  solution  was  a  remedy  for  practically  all  of  the  trou¬ 
bles  of  infancy.  On  April  12,  1917,  the  defendant  pled 
nolo  contendere  and  was  fined  $50  and  costs. 

5454.  Adulteration  of  tomato  pulp. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5312. 

5455.  Adulteration  of  baked  beans. 

Decomposed  baked  beans  were  held  to  be  adulterated. 
On  April  2,  1917,  no  claimant  having  appeared,  the  prod¬ 
uct  was  ordered  sold  by  United  States  marshal,  with  the 
understanding  that  it  should  not  be  used  for  human  con¬ 
sumption. 

5456.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal  and  cottonseed 
meal  or  cake. 

Misbranding  was  alleged  because  the  guaranteed  analy¬ 
sis  of  protein  41%  to  45%,  fat  8%,  fiber  (maximum)  9% 
was  not  substantiated  by  laboratory  analyses,  which 
showed  in  several  samples,  protein  36.1%,  33.3%,  36.8%, 
35.4%,  33.8%,,  33.1%  and  32.8%;  fat,  6.0%;  fiber,  11.6%, 
14.5%.  11.6%,  12.2%,  14.4%,,  14.6%  and  13.9%.  On  March 
9,  1917,  the  defendant  pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $275  and 
costs. 

5457.  Adulteration  of  oranges. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5452. 

5458.  Misbranding  of  macaroni. 

Domestic  macaroni  sold  under  a  label  in  Italian  so 
worded  and  illustrated  as  to  indicate  foreign  origin  was 
held  to  be  misbranded.  On  April  4,  1917,  the  defendant 
pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $25. 

5459.  Adulteration  of  oranges. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5452. 

5460.  Adulteration  of  oysters. 

Added  water  was  held  to  constitute  adulteration.  On 
May  1,  1917,  the  defendant  pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $10. 

5461.  Adulteration  of  tomato  pulp. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5312. 

5462.  Adulteration  of  oranges. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5452;  the  product  re¬ 
leased  to  claimants  under  $500  bond,  in  conformity  with 
section  10  of  the  act. 

5463.  Adulteration  of  oranges. 

Fifty-two  cases  of  oranges,  among  which  were  many 
that  were  decomposed,  were  held  to  be  adulterated.  On 
March  12,  1917,  no  claimant  having  appeared,  the  product 
was  ordered  sorted  under  proper  supervision,  that  part 


fit  for  human  consumption  to  be  sold  by  the  marshal. 

5464.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  “Lucca  Cream 
Salad  Olive  Oil.” 

Olive  oil,  labeled  as  above  but  shown  by  analysis  to 
possess  a  considerable  degree  of  decomposition  of  the 
olive  oil  glycerides,  denoting  a  very  inferior  grade  of 
olive  oil,  was  held  to  be  adulterated  and  misbrarided. 
On  May  2,  1917,  the  defendant  pled  guilty  and  was  fined 
$20. 

5465.  Adulteration  of  olives. 

Wormy  and  moldy  olives  were  held  to  be  adulterated. 
On  May  31,  1917,  the  defendant  pled  guilty  and  was 
fined  $25. 

5466.  Adulteration  of  oranges. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No  5463. 

5467.  Adulteration  of  scallops. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5406. 

5468.  Adulteration  of  oysters. 

Added  water  was  held  to  constitute  adulteration.  On 
April  5,  1917,  the  case  went  by  default,  defendant’s  col¬ 
lateral  of  $20  being  forfeited. 

5469.  Adulteration  of  grapefruit  and  oranges. 
Decomposition  was  held  to  constitute  adulteration.  On 

March  14,  1917,  it  was  ordered  that  the  product  should  be 
officially  sorted,  the  unfit  portion  destroyed,  and  the  fit 
released  to  claimants  upon  payment  of  costs. 

5470.  Adulteration  of  oranges. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5423. 

5471  and  5472.  Adulteration  of  tomato  pulp. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5312. 

5473.  Adulteration  of  oranges  and  grapefruit. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5469. 

5474.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  hydrogen  peroxid. 
An  article  labeled  as  above,  but  shown  by  analysis  to 

contain  smaller  quantities  of  hydrogen  peroxid  than  is 
called  for  by  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  was  held 
to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded;  one  sample  was  also 
short  weight.  On  June  7,  1917,  the  defendant  pled  nolo 
contendere  and  was  fined  $10  and  costs. 

5475.  Adulteration  of  oranges. 

A  shipment  of  oranges  in  which  66.6%  showed  drying 
in  over  20%  of  the  sections  and  16.6%  decomposed,  were 
held  to  be  adulterated.  On  March  19,  1917,  claimant  hav¬ 
ing  consented,  the  article  was  released  to  him  under  $1,000 
bond,  for  sorting  under  proper  supervision,  the  unfit  por¬ 
tion  to  be  destroyed. 

5476.  Adulteration  of  oranges. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5423. 

5477.  5478,  5479,  5480,  5481,  5482  and  5483.  Adulteration  of 
scallops. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5406. 

5484.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  olive  oil. 

A  salad  oil,  labeled  “Finest  Quality  Olive  Oil  Extra 
Pure  of  Termini  Imeresi  Italy  Sicilia — Italia  Guaranteed 
Absolutely  Pure,”  but  found  to  contain  a  substantial 
amount  of  cottonseed  oil,  was  held  to  be  adulterated  and 
misbranded.  On  April  4,  1917,  no  claimant  having  ap¬ 
peared,  the  product  was  destroyed. 

5485.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  olive  oil. 

A  salad  oil  labeled  “Finest  Quality  Olive  Oil — Guaran¬ 
teed  Absolutely  Pure,”  but  shown  to  contain  approxi¬ 
mately  5%  of  cottonseed  oil,  was  held  to  be  adulterated 
and  misbranded.  On  April  4,  1917,  no  claimant  having 
appeared,  the  product  was  destroyed. 

5486.  Adulteration  of  tomatoes. 

Added  water  was  held  to  constitute  adulteration.  On 
May  18,  1917,  claimant  having  consented,  the  product  vvas 
delivered  to  him  under  a  $1,500  bond,  in  conformity  with 
section  10  of  the  act. 

5487.  Adulteration  of  grapefruit. 

Decomposed  grapefruit  were  held  to  be  adulterated;  the 
decree  similar  to  that  in  No.  5469. 

5488.  Adulteration  of  scallops. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5467. 

5489.  Adulteration  of  grapefruit. 

Decomposition  was  held  to  constitute  adulteration.  On 
March  19,  1917,  claimant  having  consented,  the  product 
was  destroyed. 

5490.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  pork  and  beans. 
Pork  and  soya  beans,  labeled  simply  pork  and  beans, 

were  held  to  constitute  adulteration  and  misbranding. 

5491.  5492,  5493  and  5494.  Adulteration  of  oranges. 
Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5423;  product  ordered 

to  be  sorted  and  released  to  claimant. 
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Spices, 
Cereals, 
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IN  PAPER 


A  Mark  of  Quality 
A  Sign  of  Service 


These  are  some  of  the  things  that  MUST  reach  the  consumer  with  all 
the  aroma  and  flavor  intact.  There  is  no  better  way  to  insure  this  than  to  use 

Wamond^F  Protective  Papers 

Glassine  Greaseproof  Vegetable  Parchment  Parchmoid 

You  should  choose  one  of  these — depending  on  what  you  pack  and  how 
you  pack  it.  Can  be  used  inside  or  outside  of  cartons;  made  into  bags, 
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printed  in  any  colors.  They  can  be  had  in  sheets,  rolls  and  circles. 

We  will  be  glad  to  send  you  samples  and  give  you  any  information  if  you 
will  tell  us  the  nature  of  your  product.  If  your  jobber  hasn’t  Diamond-F 
Protective  Papers  in  stock  we  can  supply  him  on  short  notice. 

Diamond  State  Fibre  Company 

Bridgeport,  Pa.  (Near  Philadelphia) 

Also  makers  of  Diamond  Fibre — “A  Remarkable  Material” 
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Ross-Gould  . 

Rumford  Baking  Powder . 

Sanitation  and  Hygiene  Institute . 

Swenson  Evaporator  Co . 

Swift  &  Co . 

Victor  Chemical  Works . 

Ward  Baking  Company . 

Wilson  &  Co . . 
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The  Spread 
for  Bread 


Mr.  Dealer 

are  you  selling  “Swift’s 
Premium”  Oleomargarine? 

The  rising  cost  of  food  has  fur¬ 
ther  increased  the  popularity  of 
“Swift’s  Premium”  Oleomargarine. 

The  housewife  has  discovered 
in  it  a  pure,  wholesome  and  nutri¬ 
tious  product  containing  all  the 
essential  food  elements  and  one  that 
does  not  decrease  the  former  stand¬ 
ard  of  living. 

“Swift’s  Premium”  will  build  up 
for  you  a  good,  steady,  profitable 
trade. 

It  will  pay  you  to  take  out  a 
license  if  you  do  not  have  one. 

The  profit  on  three  30  lb.  cases 
will  practically  pay  for  the  license. 

Ask  our  Salesman  for  Particulars 

Swift  (^Company 


Food  Control  Officials. 


Washington,  D.  C. 


FEDERAL. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE, 

David  Franklin  Houston,  Secretary. 

Carl  S.  Vrooman,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Clarence  Ousley,  Assistant  Secretary.  » 

Raymond  A.  Pearson,  Assistant  Secretary. 

William  M.  Williams,  Solicitor. 

Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

Carl  Lucas  Alsberg,  Chief  of  the  Bureau. 

W  G  Campbell,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau. 

J.  S.  Abbott,  Chemist  in  Charge  of  State  Cooperative  Food  and 

R.  E.  Doolittle?  Cftief  of  the  Central  Inspection  District,  Chi- 

R.  W.^Ihilts!^' C/iie/  of  the  Western  Inspection  District,  San 

R  B  nART!^Chie?%  the  Eastern  Inspection  District,  New  York.  ' 
N.  y/ 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

J.  R.  Mohler,  Chief  of  the  Bureau.  . 

R  P  Steddom,  Chief  of  the  Inspection  Division. 
b‘.  H.  Rawl,  Chief  of  the  Dairy  Divi^pn. 

M.  Dorset,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Biochemistry. 

STATE. 

(Excevt  when  indicated  to  the  contrary  the  post  office  address 
of  each  offiTal  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  administrative  head¬ 
quarters.  ) 

ALABAMA,  Department  of  Agriculture  and 

J.  A.  Wade,  Commissioner. 

J.  M.  Moore,  Food  and  Drug  Cleric. 

B.  B.  Ross,  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Richard  M.  Hobbib. 

State  Council  of  Defense, 

W.  E.  Henderson. 

Tucaon 

ARIZONA, 

Jane  H.  Rider.  Director  State  Laboratory. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Timothy  A.  Riordan. 

State  Council  of  Defense, 

Dwight  B.  Heard,  Chairman. 

ARKANSAS,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Manufactures  and 

John  H.  Page,  Commissioner. 

Dr.  William  F.  Manglesdorf,  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Hamp  Williams. 

State  Council  of  Defense, 

Wallace  Townsend,  Assistant  Director. 

i 

CALIFORNIA.  State  Board  of  Health. 


Flagstaff 

Phoenix 


Tallahassee 


Orlando 

Gainesville 

Atlanta 


Dr.  Morris  A.  Pozen,  Chemist,  Health  Department. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Clarence  R.  Wilson. 

District  Council  of  Defense, 

Wm.  H.  Baldwin,  Chairman. 

FLORIDA,  Department  of  Agriculture, 

W.  A.  McRae,  Commissioner. 

R.  E.  Rose,  State  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Braxton  Beacham. 

Florida  State  Council  of  Defense, 

P.  H.  Rolfe,  Chairman. 

GEORGIA,  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 

J.  J.  Brown,  Commissioner. 

P.  A.  Methvin,  Chief  Food  Inspector. 

W.  C.  Dumas,  State  Chemist. 

t^ederal  Food  Administrator,  Atv,'>Tia 

Dr.  Andrew  M.  Soule.  aiiu.i  s 

State  Council  of  Defense, 

Hugh  M.  Dorset,  Chairman. 

IDAHO,  Dairy,  Food  and  Sanitary  Inspection  DepartmenL^^^^ 

John  K.  White,  State  Dairy,  Food  and  Sanitary  Inspector. 
Edward  Rhodenbaugh,  State  Cheinist 

Dr.  Edward  T.  Biwer,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Healtii. 
Federal  Food  Administrator, 

R.  F.  BicHNELL.  Wnllaoe 

State  Defense  Council  for  Idaho,  waiiace 

Harry  L.  Day,  Chairman. 

ILLINOIS,  Division  of  Foods  and  Dairies,  Chicago 

John  B.  Newman,  Superintendent  of  Foods  and  Dairies. 

J.  D.  McLaughlin,  Assistant  Superintendent. 

State  Food  Standard  Commission. 

Walter  S.  Haines,  M.  D. 

Thos.  P.  Sullivan. 

John  B.  Newman. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Harry  A.  Wheeler. 

State  Council  of  Defense, 

Samuel  Insull,  Chairman. 


INDIANA,  State  Board  of  Health, 


Indiananv»u* 


Hot  Springs 


Berkeley 

F.  Ebright  M.  D.,  President,  San  Francisco.  .  ., 

i  j.  LE™Sor,  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Drugs,  University  of 

Calif  o^'ftxci. 

attptt'it  F  Glaive,  Assistant  to  the  Director.  ri„ii 

M  E  JaffX  Consulting  Nutrition  Expert,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Federal  Food  Administrator,  Francisco 

Ralph  P.  Merritt  Sacramento 

State  Council  of  Defense, 

A.  H.  Naftzger,  Vice-Chairman. 

COLORADO,  Division  of  Food  and  Drugs,  Denver 

<3  T?  tvT’TCflvey  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner. 

j'  B  Ekeley,  State  Chemist,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Thomas  B.  Stearns. 

War  Council, 

H.  W.  Cornell,  Director. 

CONNECTICUT,  Dairy  and  Food  Commission,  Hartford 

Thomas  Holt,  Commissioner.  _ 

PT  O  Daniels,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

John  Phillips  Street,  Chemist,  New  Haven. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Robert  Scoville. 

State  Council  of  Defense, 

R.  M.  Bissell,  Chairman. 

DELAWARE,  State  Board  of  Health, 

Wm  P  Orr,  M  D.,  President,  Lewes. 

A.  E.  F^ntz,  M.  D.,  Secretary  and  Executive  Officer. 

H.  J.  Watson,  Chemist  and  Bacteriologist,  Newark. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Edmund  Mitchell. 

Delaware  Defense  Council, 

Thomas  W.  Miller,  Secretary. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA,  Health  Department,  Washington 

Dr  Wm.  C.  Woodward,  Health  Officer,  Health  Department. 

Dr  Wm.  C.  Fowler,  Assistant  Health  Officer,  Health  Depart- 

Dr  j*  Kintoun,  Bacteriologist,  Health  Department. 

Dr!  Reid  R.  Ashworth,  Chief  Food  Inspector,  Health  Depart¬ 
ment. 


H.  E.  Barnard,  State  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner. 

H.  B.  Bishop,  Food  Chemist. 

Wm.  D.  McAbee,  Drug  Chemist. 

■Tohn  C.  Diggs.  Water  Chemist. 

I.  L.  Miller,  Assistant  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Dr.  Harry  E.  Barnard. 

State  Council  of  Defense, 

Will  H.  Hays.  Chairman. 

IOWA,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission,  Des  Moines 

W.  B.  Barney,  Commissioner. 

Paul  W.  Crowley,  Deputy  Commissioner.  ,  ^ 

E.  L.  Redfern,  State  Chemist  and  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Meas¬ 

ures. 

Federal  Food  Administrator,  pi„Hineton 

J.  F.  Deems.  Burlington 

Iowa  Council  of  Defense, 

H.  J.  Metcalf,  Secretary. 

KANSAS,  State  Board  of  Health,  Division  of  Foods 

S  J  Crumbine,  M.  D..  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health  and 
Chief  Food  and  Drug  Inspector.  _ 

F.  E.  Rowland,  Assistant  Chief  Food  and  Drug  Inspector  (in 

charge  of  Division). 

E.  H.  S.  Bailey,  Ph.  D.,  K.  U.,  Director  of  the  University  Food 

Laboratory,  Lawrence.  r,  „ 

L.  E.  Sayre,  M.  S.,  K.  U.,  Director  of  the  University  Drug 

Laboratory,  Lawrence. 

J.  T.  Willard,  D.  Sc.,  Director  of  the  Agricultural  College 

Laboratory.  Manhattan. 

Federal  Food  Administrator,  wiahita 

Walter  P.  Innes. 

Kansas  Council  of  Defense,  Manhattan 

Dr.  H.  j.  Waters,  Chairman. 

KENTUCKY,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Food  and  Drug 
Department,  Lexington 

J.  O.  La  Bach,  Head  of  Department  and  Chief  Chemist. 

W.  R.  PiNNELL,  Bacteriologist. 

Linwood  a.  Brown,  Dmig  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator,  t  pni=iville 

Fred  M.  Sackett. 

Kentucky  State  Council  of  Defense,  Pranktort 

Edward  W.  Hines,  Chairman. 


Wilmington  LOUISIANA,  State  Board  of  Health, 


New  Orleans 


Dr  Oscar  Dowling,  ex-Officio  Food  Commissioner. 
Cassius  L.  Clay.  State  Analyst. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

John  M.  Parker. 

State  Council  of  Defense, 

Governor  R.  G.  Pleasant. 

MAINE,  Department  of  Agriculture, 

John  A.  Roberts.  Commissioner. 

A  M.  G.  Soule,  Chief  Deputy. 

James  M.  Bartlett.  Chemist,  Orono. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Dr.  Leon  S.  Merrill. 

Committee  on  Public  Safetv. 

Paul  Nixon,  Assistant  Executive  Secretary. 


Baton  Rouge 
Augusta 


Orono 

Bath 
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MARYLAND,  State  Board  of  Health,  Baltimore 

Dr.  Fred  C.  Blanck,  State  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner. 

Dr.  Wm.  Rotal  Stokes,  State  Bacteriologist. 

Dr.  Wyatt  W.  Randall.  Chief  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Edwin  G.  Baetjer. 

Maryland  Council  of  Defense, 

General  Carl  R.  Gray,  Chairman. 

MASSACHUSETTS,  State  Department  of  Health,  Boston 

Allan  J.  McLaughlin,  M.  D.,  Commissioner  of  Health. 
Herman  C.  Lythgoe,  Director  of  Division  of  Food  and  Drug 
Inspection,  and  Analyst. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Henry  B.  Endicott. 

Committee  on  Public  Safety, 

Henry  B.  Endicott. 


MICHIGAN,  Food  and  Drug  Department,  Lansing 

Fred  L.  Woodworth,  Commissioner. 

Burton  F.  Browne,  Deputy  Commissioner,  Detroit. 

A.  R.  Todd,  Analytical  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

George  A.  Prescott.  lawas  city 

War  Preparedness  Board, 

Major  Roy  C.  Vanderoock,  Secretary. 

MINNESOTA,  Dairy  and  Food  Department,  St.  Paul 

James  Sorenson,  Commissioner. 

A.  D.  SiBBALD,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

Julius  Hortvet,  Chemist. 

H.  D.  Meyer,  Secretary. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

A.  D.  Wilson. 

Minnesota  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 

John  S.  Pardee,  Secretary. 


MISSISSIPPI,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Department 
of  Chemistry,  Agricultural  Gcllege 


W.  F.  Hand,  State  Chemist. 
Federal  Food  Administrator, 

P.  M.  Harding. 

State  Council  of  Defense, 

Theodore  G.  Bilbe,  Chairman. 


Vicksburg 

Jackson 


MISSOURI,  Food  and  Drug  Department, 

Dr.  E.  L.  Barnhouse,  Commissioner. 

Robt.  E.  L.  Marks,  Deputy  Commissioner,  Carthage 
H.  E.  Wiedemann,  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Frederick  B.  Mumford. 

Missouri  Council  of  Defense, 

F.  B.  Mumford,  Chairman. 


St.  Louis 


Columbia 

Coiumbia 


MONTANA,  Department  of  Public  Health, 

W.  F.  Cogswell,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

H.  M.  Shea,  Director  of  Foods  and  Drugs. 
W.  M.  Cobleigh,  Chemist,  Bozeman. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Prof.  Alfred  Atkinson. 

State  Council  of  Defense, 

C.  D.  Greenfield,  Secretary. 


Helena 


Bozeman 


NEBRASKA,  Food,  Drug,  Dairy  and  Oil  Commission,  Lincoln 


Otto  Murschel,  Deputy  Commissioner. 
Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Gurdon  W.  Wattles. 

Nebraska  State  Council  of  Defense, 
Robert  M.  Joyce,  Chairman. 


Omaha 


NEVADA,  Agricultural  Experiment 
Control  Department, 

H.  B.  Bulmer,  Acting  Commissioner. 
M.  B.  Kennedy,  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

H.  A.  Lemmon. 

Committee  on  Public  Safety, 

Emmet  D.  Boyle,  Chairman. 


Station,  Food  and  Drug 
Reno 


Carson  City 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  State  Board  of  Health,  Concord 


Irving  A.  Watson,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 
Chas.  D.  Howard,  B.  S..  Chemist. 
Federal  Food  Administrator, 
Huntley  N.  Spaulding. 

Committee  on  Public  Safety, 

John  B.  Jameson,  Chairman. 


NEW  jersey.  State  Department  of  Health,  Trenton 

Dr.  J.  C.  Price,  Director,  Branchville. 

R.  B.  Fitz-Randolph,  Assistant  Director. 

W.  W.  Scofield,  Jr.,  Chief  Inspector  in  Charge,  Bureau  of  Food 

and  Drugs.  Pin  infield 

Federal  Food  Administrator,  fiainneia 

William  S.  Tyler.  ~  ^ 

New  Jersey  Committee  on  Public  Safety, 

Thomas  L.  Raymond,  Chairman. 


NEW  YORK,  State  Food  Commission, 


Albany 


John  Mitchell,  President. 
Federal  Food  Board, 

John  Mitchell,  Chairman. 
Arthur  Williams,  Federal 


New  York  City 


Food  Administrator 

for  New  York  Qity 


Charles  E.  Treman,  Federal  Food  Administrator 

for  New  York  State 


Council  of  Farms  and  Markets.  New  York  City 

Charles  A.  Wilson,  Commissioner,  Division  of  Agriculture , 

Albany 

Dr.  Eugene  H.  Porter,  Commissioner,  Division  of  Foods  and 
Markets,  Albany 


"THERE 


IS 


CLEANLINESS,  HEALTH 
INSURANCE.  ECONOMY 
AND  CONVENIENCE  IN 


Our 


PET 


BRAND 


Evaporated 

Milk 

The  Standard  of  the  World 

Wins  and  Holds  Trade  on 
account  of  its  Superior  Quality 


PREPARED  BY 

Helvetia  Milk  Condensing  Co. 

HIGHLAND,  ILLINOIS 

ORIGINATORS  OF  EVAPORATED  MILK 


Come  On! 


“Come  on  and  save,”  says 
“K.  V.  P.”  vegetable  parch¬ 
ment  paper! 

Used  as  a  carton  liner,  this 
pape-r  preserves  the  quality  of 
the  contents — protecting  them 
from  contamination.  The  ab¬ 
solute  purity  of  this  paper 
renders  it  especially  suited  for 
use  with  choice,  moist  foods  as 
weii  as  dry. 

Vegetable  Parchmcnt'Liners — 
Waxed  Paper'  Sealers — 

A  Good  Board^Carten — 

Have  you  investigated  the  pos- 
sibiiities  in  this  combination? 

Costs  less  than  tin — and  for 
many  purposes  is  superior. 

Saves  food  —  unquestionably. 

Learn  how  paper  is  per¬ 
forming  a  great  food  conserv¬ 
ing  service — ask  us  not  to  leave 
your  name  off  the  PRATTLER 
list. 

KALAMAZOO  VEGETABLE 
PARCHMENT  COMPANY 
KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN 
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Every  Loaf  of 

WARD’S 

BREAD 

is  now  made  the  Victory  Way 
and  in  faithful  compliance  with 
U.  S.  Food  Rules. 

Order  by  name 
these  wheat  saving  kinds: 

Oaten- Loaf  Tip-Top 
Dainty-Maid  Romany  Rye 
Wheatheart  Mother  Hubbard 
Capitol  Corn  Defender  Bran 


WARD  BAKING  CO. 

Bakeries  in 

New  York  Newark  Providence  Cleveland 

Brooklyn  Boston  Pittsburgh  Chicago 


f^MOXLEY^ 
nCBCIUM  *■*" 

SPECIAL 

OLEOMARGARINE 


iP  w 

:s 

f'" 


Butter’s  Duplicate 

The  duty  of  everyone  to  con¬ 
sider  true  economy  in  food  purchases 
is  more  important  than  ever  in  these  days* 

In  order  to  secure  the  most  for  your 
money — most  in  quality  and  most  in  food 
value — buy  your  Margarine  by  name — ask  for 
Moxley^s. 


t. 


You  donh  know  how  good  Mar¬ 
garine  is  until  you  have  tried  Moxley's* 
Be  fair  to  yourself  and  try  it  with  your  next  meal. 


iChumcO^  V^nvl’AVoylC)^  CWcago 

iNCOR^OB«r£0 


NORTH  CAROLINA,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Raleigh 

W.  A.  Graham,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

W.  M.  Allen,  State  Food  and  Oil  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Henry  A.  Page.  Aberdeen 

North  Carolina  Council  of  Defense, 

W.  S.  Wilson,  Secretary. 

NORTH  DAKOTA,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 

Agricultural  College 

E.  P.  Ladd,  Commissioner  and  State  Chemist. 

Robert  Hulburt,  Bacteriologist. 

Roe  E.  Remington,  Food  Chemist. 

W.  F.  SuDRO,  Drug  Chemist. 

Matty  Jongeward,  Drug  Chemist. 

C.  P.  Guthrie,  Beverage  Chemist. 

Louis  Jackson',  Paint  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

E.  P.  Ladd. 

State  Council  of  Defense, 

Dr.  V.  H.  Stickney,  Chairman. 

OHIO,  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Ohio,  Dairy  and  Food  Division, 

Columbus 

Thomas  C.  Gault,  Chief  in  Charge. 
federal  Food  Administrator, 

Fred  C.  Croxton. 

Ohio  Branch  Councii  of  National  Defense, 

Howell  Wright,  Executive  Secretary. 

OKLAHOMA,  Department  of  Public  Health,  Oklahoma  City 

Dr.  J.  W.  Duke,  Commissioner  of  Health  and  Food  and  Drugs. 
Dr.  H.  V.  L.  Sapper,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

R.  E.  Andrews,  State  Chemist. 

G.  K.  Dixon,  Bacteriologist. 

Rhea  Campbell,  Assistant  Bacteriologist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator,  Oklahoma  ^Ity 

C.  B.  Ames. 

State  Council  of  Defense, 

J.  M.  Aydelotte,  Chairman. 

OREGON,  Dairy  and  Food  Commission,  Pprtland 

J.  D.  Mickle,  Commissioner. 

A.  S.  Wells,  Chemist. 

C.  H.  Jewell,  Chief  Deputy. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

W.  B.  Ayer. 

State  Council  of  Defense, 

Henry  L.  Corbett,  Chairman. 


Fargo 

Bismarck 


PENNSYLVANIA,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission, 

Harrisburg 

James  Foust,  Commissioner. 

Wm.  Frear,  Chemist,  State  College. 

Jas.  a.  Evans,  Chemist,  Erie. 

F.  T.  Aschman,  Chemist,  Pittsburgh. 

C.  B.  Cochran,  Chemist,  West  Chester. 

Chas.  H.  La  wall.  Chemist,  Philadelphia. 

C.  F.  ScHOEN,  Chemist,  Scranton. 

Federal  Food  Administrator,  _  ,  ,  ,  , 

Howard  Heinz.  Philadelphia 

State  Council  of  Defense,  Philadelphia 

Col.  Lewis  B.  Beitler,  Secretary,  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 


RHODE  ISLAND,  Food  and  Drug  Commission,  Providence 

Frank  A.  Jackson;,  Chairman. 

P.  Webster  Cook,  Captain  in  U.  S.  A.,  on  leave  of  absence. 
Franklin  N.  Strickla>m),  Executive  Secretary  and  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Alfred  M.  Coats. 

Rhode  Island  Council  of  Defense, 

Col.  George  H.  Webb,  Director. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Commerce 
and  Industries,  Columbia 

A.  C.  Summers,  Commissioner. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

William  Elliott. 

Council  of  Defense,  Hartsville 

David  R.  Coker,  Chairman. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA,  State  Food  and  Drug  Department, 

Vermilion 

Guy  G.  Frary,  M.  S.,  Commissioner. 

C.  I.  Vaughn,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

Harry  F.  Hadley,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Charles  N.  Herreid.  Aberdeen 

South  Dakota  State  Council  of  Defense,  Pierre 

Chas.  H.  Anderson',  Chairman. 


TENNESSEE,  Department  of  Food  and  Drugs,  Nashville 

Harry  L.  Eskew,  Commissioner. 

Dr.  M.  E.  Hinds,  Chief  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Prop.  H.  A.  Morgan.  Montgomery 

Tennessee  Council  of  National  Defense, 

Rutledge  Smith,  Chairman. 

TEXAS,  Food  and  Drug  Department,  Austin 

R.  H.  Hoffman  Jr.,  Commissioner. 

E.  H.  COLAZ,  chemist  and  Collaborating  Chemist,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

D.  F.  Snyder,  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

E.  A.  Pedbn. 

Texas  State  Council  of  Defense, 

Judge  J.  F.  Carl,  Secretary. 


Houston 
San  Antonio 
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UTAH,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Department,  Salt  Lake  City 

Walter  M.  Boyden,  Commissioner. 

Herman  Harms,  State  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

W.  W.  Armstrong. 

Council  of  Defense, 

W.  C.  Bbaugh,  Secretary. 


VERMONT,  State  Board  of  Health,  Burlington 

Dr  Chas.  S.  Caverlt,  President,  Rutland. 

Dr.  P.  Thomas  Kidder,  Treasurer,  Woodstock. 

Dr.  Chas.  F.  Dalton,  Secretary  and  Executive  Officer. 

Dr.  B.  H.  Stone.  Director  of  Labratory. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Frank  H.  Brooks,  St.  Johnsbury 

Vermont  Committee  of  Pubiic  Safety,  Montpelier 

Fred  A.  Howland,  Secretary. 


VIRGINIA,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission,  Richmond 

Benj.  L.  Purcell,  Commissioner. 

N.  A.  Lapsley,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

J.  B.  Weems,  Chief  Chemist. 

G.  L.  Bradbury,  Pood  Chemist. 

Wm.  Ralston,  Chemist. 

H.  V.  Stewart,  Bacteriologist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Col.  E.  B.  White. 

Council  of  Defense, 

WEST  VIRGINIA,  Department  of  Health,  Charleston 

S.  L.  Jepson,  Commissioner. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Earl  W.  Oglebay.  Wheeling 

State  Council  of  Defense, 

Jesse  V.  Sullivan,  Secretai'y,  Advisory  Council. 


WASHINGTON,  State  Agriculture  Department,  Olympia 

E.  F.  Benson,  Commissioner. 

Will  H.  Ajdams,  Assistant  Commissioner  Food  Department, 

Seattle 

Geo.  a.  Olson,  State  Chemist,  Pullman 

Dr.  C.  W.  Johnson,  State  Chemist,  Seattle 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Charles  Hebberd.  Spokane 

State  Council  of  Defense,  Olympia 

WISCONSIN,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission,  Madison 

Geo.  J.  Weigle,  Commissioner. 


C.  E.  Lee,  Assistant  Commissioner  and  Dairy  Specialist. 

E.  L.  Aderhold,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

Harry  Kleuter,  Chemist. 

Ralph  W.  Smith,  Chief  Inspector  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Magnus  Swenson. 

State  Council  of  Defense, 

Magnus  Swenson,  Chairman. 

WYOMING,  Dairy,  Food  and  ON  Department,  Cheyenne 

Maurice  Geoshon,  Commissioner. 

Oscar  J.  Lamm.  Deputy  Commissioner. 

R.  B.  Moudy.  M.  S..  State  Chemist,  Laramie. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Theodore  C.  Diers.  Sheridan 

Wyoming  State  Council  of  Defense, 

Henry  G.  Kntght,  Chairman. 
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Their  extensive  advertising 
and  fine  quality  mean  ready 
sales  and  rapid  turnover. 


Libby,  M9Neill  &  Libby,  Chicago 
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With  abounding  faith  in  the  future  of  the  food  industry  and  with  due  insistence  upon  its  present  dignity,  this  periodical 
IS  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  wholesome  foods,  honestly  sold.  All  such — and  no  others — are  given  our  hearty  support. 

Robert  Gordon  Gould.  Editor 
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Meat  Packers  Attacked  by  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission. 

On  the  third  of  July  the  Federal  Tiade  Commission, 
being  Messrs.  William  B.  Colver,  John  Franklin  Fort 
and  Victor  Murdock,  transmitted  to  the  President 
their  report  on  the  meat  packing  industry.  The 
President  held  the  report  until  August  8  and  then  gave 
it  publicity.  It  is  a  most  sensational  document. 

In  brief,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  charges  the 
five  big  packers — Swift,  Armour,  Morris,  Cudahy  and 
Wilson — with  manipulating  live-stock  markets ;  re¬ 
stricting  interstate  and  international  supplies  of  foods ; 
controlling  the  prices  of  dressed  meats  and  other 
foods  ;  defrauding  both  the  producers  and  consumers 
of  food  :  crushing  effective  competition  ;  securing  spe¬ 
cial  privileges  from  railroads,  stockyard  comjianies 
and  municipalities;  and  profiteering.  The  summary 
of  the  report  is  a  pamphlet  of  some  fifty  pages,  far  too 
voluminous  for  adecpiate  discussion  in  these  columns. 
As  Mr.  E.  A.  Cudahy  pointed  out  at  the  time  of  its 
publication,  the  general  public  should  read  this  report, 
as  a  careful  reading  will  reveal  few  facts  to  justify  the 
manv  sensational  charges. 

The  nature  of  the  report  and  the  language  in  which 
it  is  couched  is  such  as  to  cause  speculation  as  to  the 
actual  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  This  nation  is  at  war  with  a  dangerous 
enemy.  The  packers  are  called  upon  by  the  War  De¬ 
partment  and  the  Food  Administration  acting  for  our 
comrades  in  arms  to  make  enormous  shipments  of 
food  products  upon  short  notice.  Their  capital  and 
borrowing  capacity  have  been  taxed  to  the  limit. 
When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  immediately  upon  the 
publication  of  this  report  many  of  their  publicly  listed 
securities  on  the  New  York  market  dropped  sharply, 
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thereby  crippling  them  to  a  corresponding  extent  in 
their  efforts  to  finance  orders  given  them  by  the  same 
government  responsible  for  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission,  one  cannot  but  wonder  what  really  useful 
purpose  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  performs. 

The  packers  have  grown  great ;  there  is  no  denying 
that  fact.  IMagnitude  carries  with  it  obligations  which 
this  Journal  is  inclined  to  believe  the  packers  have 
observed  much  more  scrupulously  than  seems  to  be  the 
opinion  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  Magni¬ 
tude  also  permits  of  the  accomplishment  of  great 
results. 

At  the  time  the  cry  of  our  allies  was  for  food,  ship¬ 
ments  of  meats  were  leaving  our  eastern  seaboard  at 
the  rate  of  15,000  pounds  a  minute  during  a  ten-hour 
day.  One  government  order  called  on  the  Chicago 
packers  to  begin  shipping  to  the  seaboard  at  the  rate 
of  200  cars  a  day.  Such  an  order  had  never  been 
dreamed  of  before.  But  the  packers  delivered  the 
goods  and  kept  it  up  till  the  government  wired  to  stop 
the  order.  The  British  government  one  day  not  long 
ago  ordered  250,000,000  pounds  of  meat  to  be  deliv¬ 
ered  in  three  weeks.  The  final  shipments  were  made 
within  the  time  limit.  By-products  are  one  of  the  big 
economies  of  big  organizations,  and  explain  why  the 
packers  can  sell  meat  at  a  profit  of  a  quarter  of  a  cent 
a  pound.  One  of  the  b3'-products  is  glue.  To  use  up 
their  glue  the  Armours  run  a  sandpaper  works.  To  it 
came  an  order  from  the  government,  one  day,  for  an 
enormous  amount  of  its  product,  “at  the  earliest  pos¬ 
sible  moment.”  The  factory  buckled  down  to  the 
task,  ran  off  18  miles  of  sandpaper  a  yard  wide,  dried 
it,  cut  it  up,  and  shipped  it  before  the  following  morn¬ 
ing. 

The  packers  will  no  doubt  very  soon  file  a  rejoinder 
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to  this  report.  It  will  be  interesting  reading  and  we 
advise  our  readers  of  this  Journal  to  retain  an  open 
mind  pending  its  publication. 

Wheat  Flour  Bread  Again  Permissible. 

Housewives  throughout  the  country  who  patriotic¬ 
ally  put  their  homes  on  a  wheatless  basis  last  spring 
have  been  released  from  their  pledges  to  the  Food 
Administration  to  go  absolutely  without  wheat.  As 
no  change  has  been  made  in  the  ‘‘fifty-fifty  ’  rule, 
housewives  will  contimre  to  purchase  an  equal  weight 
of  wheat  substitute  with  their  wheat  flour.  _  Bakers 
are  still  obliged  to  make  Victory  bread,  which  must 
contain  at  least  25  per  cent  wheat  substitute. 

This  release  of  housewives  follows  close  upon  like 
action  in  case  of  hotels,  restaurants,  club  and  dining 
car  services.  Federal  Food  Administrators  have  been 
notified  to  advise  their  deputies  of  the  change. 

The  coming  in  of  the  new  wheat  crop  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  nation  to  go  back  partially  to  its  old 
habits  of  eating.  But  the  uncertainties  of  war  and  the 
necessity  for  building  up  a  food  reserve  are  incentives 
to  caution,  even  in  the  face  of  a  good  crop. 

The  response  of  the  American  housewife  last  spring, 
when  the  country’s  wheat  reserves  were  exhausted  and 
only  wheat  saved  by  abstinence  could  be  sent  abroad 
in  response  to  the  life-and-death  appeals  of  the  Allies, 
is  regarded  by  the  Food  Administration  as  one  of  the 
finest  manifestations  of  patriotic  spirit  since  America 
entered  the  war.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes 
went  partly  or  wholly  on  a  wheatless  basis. 

The  Sugar  Situation. 

Basing  its  action  on  a  careful  survey  of  the  world 
sugar  situation  and  a  compilation  of  the  immediate 
demands,  the  United  States  Food  Administration  calls 
on  the  American  public  to  restrict  the  consumption  of 
sugar  in  the  home  to  two  pounds  per  person  per  month 
from  August  i  to  January  i.  This  replaces  the  former 
regulation  of  three  pounds  per  person  per  month  and 
includes  all  cane  and  beet  sugar  used  on  the  table  and 
in  cooking,  such  as  granulated,  cube,  powdered  and  all 
refined  grades,  as  well  as  raw,  brown  and  refiners 
soft  sugars. 

A  similar  order  is  being  issued  to  govern  public  eat¬ 
ing  places,  limiting  their  use  of  sugar  to  two  pounds 
for  every  90  meals  served. 

The  Food  Administration  is  confident  that  the 
American  public  will  heartily  agree  to  reduce  the 
household  use  of  sugar  here  to  a  level  more  nearly 
equal  to  the  present  restrictions  among  the  peoples  of 
the  Allies,  provided  our  people  clearly  comprehend 
that  sugar,  which  with  us  is  often  used  in  great  meas¬ 
ure  as  a  luxury,  has  become  an  essential  element  for 
the  success  of  the  war  among  the  nations  of  Europe. 
Upon  our  action  here  depends  the  possibility  of  main¬ 
taining  the  ration  to  our  own  fighting  men  and  those 
of  the  Allies  as  well  as  of  avoiding  a  still  further  re¬ 
duction  of  the  allotments  to  the  civil  populations  of 
the  nations  fighting  Germany,  which  are  already  down 
to  a  point  far  under  their  normal  needs.  England, 
which  before  the  war  used  more. sugar  than  the  United 
States,  has  already  reduced  its  household  consumption 
to  two  pounds.  France  allows  its  people  a  maximum 
of  a  pound  and  a  half,  and  the  Italian  ration  has  been 
reduced  to  barely  a  pound.  Recently  even  those 
amounts  have  not  been  possible. 

Furthermore,  unless  there  is  strict  and  consistent 
economv  in  the  United  States,  the  supplies  for  Bel¬ 


gium  and  those  required  by  the  Red  Cross,  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Salvation  Army  and 
similar  organizations  working  for  the  welfare  and 
comfort  of  our  soldiers  in  Europe  cannot  be  main¬ 
tained. 

The  situation  which  the  LMited  States  faces  in  its 
efforts  to  maintain  a  fair  distribution  of  sugar  to  the 
4  Hied  world  is  as  follows :  The  sugar  supplies  through¬ 
out  the  country — in  homes,  stores,  factories  and 
bakeries — are  at  low  ebb ;  the  production  from  the 
American  beet  and  Louisiana  cane  crops  have  been 
disappointing;  the  yield  in  Porto  Rico  has  likewise 
been  smaller  than  anticipated,  and  the  inability  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Allies  to  secure  sugar  from 
Java  and  other  distant  sources  on  account  of  the  im¬ 
perative  call  for  ships  for  the  movement  of  troops  and 
their  supplies  has  materially  reduced  the  supply  from 
such  quarters.  Added  to  this  already  difficult  situa¬ 
tion,  the  quantity  needed  by  the  Army  and  Navy 
greatly  exceeds  earlier  estimates,  we  must  send  a  large 
amount  to  France  and  Italy  to  take  the  place  of  the 
great  volume  lost  through  the  German  and  Austrian 
invasions,  during  which  much  beet  land  was  overrun 
and  many  factories  destroyed ;  we  have  to  supply  cer¬ 
tain  quantities  to  neutral  nations  under  agreements, 
and  finally  over  50,000,000  pounds  were  lost  recently 
through  submarine  sinkings  off  our  Atlantic  coast. 

The  industries  using  sugar  have  been  reduced  in 
their  consumption  of  sugar,  most  of  them  having  their 
supplies  cut  in  half,  and  some  receiving  none  at  all. 
The  situation  is  so  serious  that  every  possible  means 
cf  conservation  should  be  observed.  Household  can- 
rung  without  sugar  should  be  done  wherever  possible, 
and  where  sugar  is  used  it  should  be  only  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  secure  the  maximum  of  preserving  with 
the  minimum  use  of  sugar  at  this  time.  With  pros¬ 
pects  of  inci'eased  supplies  after  November  i  and  still 
more  after  January  i,  sugar  may  be  then  added  with 
more  freedom. 

In  order  to  make  sure  that  the  distribution  of  sugar 
in  the  United  States  shall  be  equitable,  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  has  worked  out  a  scheme  of  allocation  to 
the  states,  based  on  population  and  taking  into  account 
the  needs  of  sugar  using  industries  in  the  states. 
Within  each  state  the  details  of  distribution  will  be 
left  to  the  Federal  Food  Administrators. 

SUGAR  IN  CANADA. 

Reports  that  the  Canadian  government  is  placing  no 
restrictions  on  the  use  of  sugar  and  that  citizens  of 
this  country,  merely  by  crossing  the  border,  may  pur¬ 
chase  in  large  amounts,  are  emphatically  denied  by  the 
LMited  States  Food  Administration. 

The  Canada  Food  Board  recently  issued  a  statement 
calling  for  a  reduction  of  Canadian  sugar  consumption 
to  one  and  one-half  pounds  per  person  per  month- 
half  a  pound  belo>w  the  “honor  ration”  requested  in 
this  country  by  the  United  States  Food  Administra¬ 
tion.  All  regulations  governing  the  use  or  holding  of 
sugar  will  be  rigidly  enforced,  the  Canada  Food  Board 
has  declared.  It  is  taking  strict  measures  to  prevent 
hoarding,  in  most  cases  imposing  a  jail  sentence  as  well 
as  a  heavy  fine.  Manufacturers  are  strictly  curtailed 
in  their  use  of  sugar  and  householders  are  prohibited 
from  purchasing  in  quantities  which  would  warrant 
consumption  of  more  than  the  requested  allowance. 

Citizens  of  this  country  would  be  running  a  serious 
risk  if  they  attempted  to  purchase  sugar  in  Canada. 
xMthough  restrictions  there  are  placed  upon  the  pur- 
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chaser  rather  than  upon  the  retail  dealer,  severe  pen¬ 
alties  are  provided  for  attempted  exportation  to  the 
United  States  without  an  individual  export  license 
from  the  Canadian  War  Trade  Board,  which  will 
grant  export  licenses  only  in  cases  which  meet  with  the 
ai)proval  of  this  government.  Supplementary  action 
along  this  line  has  been  taken  by  the  United  States 
War  Trade  Board,  which  has  prohibited  importation 
without  an  individual  import  license.  Persons  attempt¬ 
ing  to  bring  sugar  from  Canada  to  this  country  would 
be  faced  with  the  possibility  of  heavy  fines  and  jail 
sentences  should  they  be  apprehended  by  the  customs 
authorities  of  either  country. 

In  addition  to  restrictions  upon  the  manufacturers 
and  limitations  upon  household  use,  the  Canadian  food 
authorities  have  ruled  that  no  person  shall  use  more 
than  25  pounds  of  sugar  to  100  pounds  of  prepared 
fruit  in  the  manufacture  of  canned  fruits  for  sale. 
This,*  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  jams,  jellies  or 
marmalade. 

Health  Survey  Shows  Need  for  More  Milk. 

As  a  result  of  a  health  survey  made  in  five  counties 
of  Wyoming,  home  demonstration  agents  in  that  state 
are  urging  farm  women  to  see  that  their  children  drink 
more  milk,  and  to  use  more  milk  products  in  the  diet. 
The  survey  was  made  by  the  state  leader  of  home 
demonstration  agents  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  the  State  agricultural  college 
working  with  the  rural  teachers  in  the  counties.  It 
showed  that  48  per  cent  of  the  absence  of  children 
from  school  was  caused  by  illness,  a  large  part  of 
which  could  be  attributed  to  improper  food.  Besides 
the  campaign  for  the  use  of  more  milk,  special  food 
instruction  will  be  given  by  the  agents  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  families  in  which  the  children  are  not 
being  given  proper  diets. 

The  Beef  Supply. 

On  August  9th,  the  U.  S.  Eood  Administration  noti¬ 
fied  the  public  that  the  extreme  drouth  in  Texas, 
Oklahoma  and  other  sections  of  the  Southwest,  which 
also  affects  Montana  and  certain  areas  in  adjacent 
states  in  the  Northwest,  is  endangering  the  meat  herds 
in  these  great  cattle  producing  sections.  As  an  imme¬ 
diate  result,  the  present  cattle  runs  are  50  per  cent 
heavier  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
The  larger  part  of  this  stock  is  below  the  most  desir¬ 
able  market  weights  and  would  normally  remain  on 
Ihe  ranges  until  it  had  attained  a  larger  growth.  So 
far  as  is  practicable  these  cattle  are  being  moved  to 
sections  where  conditions  of  grass,  grain  and  water 
are  more  favorable.  The  surplus  must,  however,  be 
handled. 

The  Eood  Administration  therefore  is  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  releasing  the  meat  restrictions.  This  is  about  one 
month  earlier  than  was  originally  contemplated.  It  is 
desired,  however,  to  continue  the  same  careful  regard 
for  economy  in  beef  and  in  all  essential  foods  as  a 
measure  to  safeguard  the  future. 

There  is  always  a  liberal  run  of  the  lighter  cattle  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  but  the  present  supply  is  ex¬ 
cessive.  Practically  all  of  the  heavier  and  fatter  cattle 
are  more  needed  for  export  purposes  for  our  own 
armed  forces  and  those  of  our  Allies  because  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  thickness  and  fatty  covering  they  are 
less  subject  to  deterioration  during  transfer  from  cars 
to  ships  and  freezers,  when  they  are  not  protected  by 
refrigeration. 


In  rescinding  regulations  which  prohibited  public 
eating  places  from  serving  beef  more  than  once  a  day 
and  in  releasing  the  householders  from  their  voluntary 
agreement  to  curtail  purchases  to  one  and  one-half 
pounds  per  week,  including  bone,  the  Food  Admin¬ 
istration  recpiests  that  this  freer  use  of  beef  be  re¬ 
stricted  so  far  as  practicable  to  the  cattle  which  dress 
under  475  pounds.  To  achieve  this,  the  retail  meat 
markets  are  asked  to  specialize  in  the  use  of  these 
iighter  cattle  and  families  and  patrons  of  all  public 
eating  places  are  recjuested  to  patriotically  accept  beef 
of  this  weight,  even  though  they  have  heretofore  been 
accustomed  to  using  the  heavier  beef  only. 

The  desire  of  the  Food  Administration  at  present  is 
not  primarily  to  increase  the  consumption  of  beef  as 
a  whole,  but  to  induce  a  preference  in  favor  of  the 
lighter  weight  cattle,  of  which  we  have  an  abnormal 
surplus.  This  will  bring  about  a  conservation  of  the 
heavier  cattle  needed  for  our  soldiers  and  for  export 
to  our  Allies.  At  the  same  time  it  will  afford  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  protection  through  increased  outlet  for  cattle 
raisers  in  the  drouth  afllicted  areas. 

Crop  Conditions  in  France. 

Almost  everywhere  in  France  the  fodder  crops  are 
in  good  condition,  although  occasionally  they  are  said 
to  be  of  lighter  weight,  owing  to  the  lack  of  fertilizing 
materials.  Potatoes  have  suffered  frequently  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  rain-soaked  soil.  The  grapevines  also 
have  sufi'ered  in  some  districts.  The  worst  showing  is 
made  in  fruit  growing.  Practically  everywhere,  even 
in  the  south,  the  fruit  harvest  will  be  below  normal. 
Vegetables  will  be  plentiful,  however.  Finally,  the 
cereal  crops,  except,  perhaps,  oats  here  and  there,  are 
making  an  encouraging  showing. 

Beef  and  Pork  Exports  for  June. 

Exports  of  beef  from  the  Lmited  States  during  the 
month  of  June  totaled  92,173,000  pounds,  of  which 
95  per  cent  went  to  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  Eng¬ 
land  and  Belgium.  The  monthly  average  of  beef  ex¬ 
ports  for  the  three  years  preceding  the  war  was  1,066,- 
000  pounds. 

Pork  exports  for  June  total  169,331,000  pounds,  of 
which  83.5  per  cent  went  to  the  flour  Allies.  The 
average  monthly  exportations  of  pork  for  the  three 
years  preceding  the  war  were  41,531,567  pounds.  The 
amount  of  pork  products  received  in  England  has 
enabled  that  country  to  lift  the  restrictions  on  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  bacon. 

Molasses  and  Sirups  Standards  May  Be  Changed. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Definitions  and  Standards 
is  considering  the  advisability  of  revising  the  defini¬ 
tions  and  standards  for  molasses  and  sirups. 

The  advisability  of  limiting  the  terms  “sirup”  and 
“molasses”  is  especially  being  considered.  Some  doubt 
exists  as  to  the  propriety  of  using  the  trade  term 
“refiners’  sirup”  when  the  article  has  been  known  un¬ 
der  that  name  in  the  trade  but  has  not  been  sold  under 
that  name  to  any  large  extent  to  the  public.  The  com¬ 
mittee  also  desires  to  receive  statements  on  the  prac¬ 
ticability  of  differentiating  between  feed  molasses, 
food  molasses  and  other  molasses. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Definitions  and  Standards 
is  composed  of  chemists  representing  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Association  of  Official 
Ae-ricultural  Chemists  and  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
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Ex-Officio 

The  President  and  Secretary 

Tuesday,  August  27,  9  a.  m. 

OPEN  MEETING. 

( 1 )  Invocation. 

(2)  Address  of  Welcome,  H.  H.  Merrick,  vice- 
president  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce. 

(3)  Response  to  Address  of  Welcome,  Benjamin 
L.  Purcell,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Virginia. 

(4)  President’s  Address,  James  Foust,  Dairy  and 
Food  Commissioner,  Pennsylvania. 

(5)  “Canadian  Food  and  Drug  Control — Adultera¬ 
tion  and  Misbranding,”  Dr.  A.  McGill,  Laboratory  In¬ 
land  Revenue  Department,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

(6)  “French  Food  and  Drug  Control — Adultera¬ 
tion  and  Misbranding,”  Lieutenant  Savage,  French 
High  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(7)  “Food  Control  in  Switzerland,”  Fred'k.  Luthi, 
Chancellor,  Swiss  Legation,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(8)  “Municipal  Food  and  Drug  Control  in  the 
United  vStates,”  Dr.  W.  A.  Evans,  Professor  of  Sani¬ 
tary  Science,  Northwestern  University  Medical 
School,  Chicago. 


committee  on  co-operation 

Benj.  L.  Purcell . Virginia 

J.  S.  Abbott.  ..,  .Washington,  D.  C. 

Fred  L.  Woodworth . Michigan 

Maurice  Groshon . Wyoming 

R.  E.  Rose . Florida 

(9)  Appointment  of  committees. 

(10)  Report  of  the  Secretary,  John  B.  Newman, 
Superintendent  of  Division  of  Foods  and  Dairies, 
Illinois. 

(11)  Report  of  the  Treasurer,  George  J.  Weigle, 
Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Wisconsin. 

(12)  Posting  of  Amendments  to  the  Constitution 
and  By-laws. 

(13)  Report  of  Credential  Committee. 

Adjournment. 

Wednesday,  August  28,  9  a.  m. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION. 

(1)  “Drug  Standards,”  Dr.  Edward  Kremers,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin. 

\ 

Discus.sion :  Dr.  W.  A.  Puckner,  American  Med¬ 
ical  Association,  Chicago. 

(2)  Report  of  Committee  on  Co-operation,  Benja¬ 
min  L.  Purcell,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Vir¬ 
ginia. 

Discussion;  J.  S.  Abbott,  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
Washington,  D.  C. ;  W.  C.  Dumas,  State  Chemist, 


North  Dakota 
South  Dakota 
New  York 


COMMITTEE  TO  REVISE  CONSTITUTION 

George  L.  Flanders . New  York 

Carl  L.  Alsberg . Washington,  D.  C. 

William  B.  Barney . Iowa 

Frank  A.  Jackson . Rhode  Island 

E.  F.  Ladd . North  Dakota 
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Georgia:  E.  J.  Lea,  Director,  Bureau  of  Foods  and 
Drugs,  California. 

(3)  Report  of  Committee  Appointed  to  Call  L^pon 
I'ederal  Food  Administrator  Hoover  to  Arrange  for 
Co-operation.  Benjamin  L.  Purcell,  Chairman. 

(4)  Committee  on  IMilk  Regulations.  John  B, 
Newman,  Division  of  Foods  and  Dairies,  Blinois, 
Chairman. 

Discussion:  B.  H.  Rawl,  U.  S.  Department  of  Ag- 
ricLilture,  W  ashington,  D.  C. ;  John  Wh  Duke,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Health,  Guthrie,  Oklahoma. 

(5)  Committee  on  Definitions  and  Standards.  Dr. 
E.  F.  Ladd,  Chairman,  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner. 
North  Dakota,  Chairman. 

(6)  Committee  on  Amendments  to  the  Constitution 
and  By-laws,  C.  L.  Alsberg,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Discussion:  George  J.  W'eigle,  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioner,  Wisconsin ;  F.  L.  Woodworth,  Dairy 
and  Food  Commissioner,  Michigan. 

(7)  “Distinctive  Names,  Artificial  Products,  Imita¬ 
tion  Products,  Synthetic  Products,  Substitutes," 
Charles  F.  McKinley,  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
Division  of  Foods  and  Dairies,  Illinois. 

Discussion:  W^illiam  Frear,  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  Collaborating  Chemist,  Pennsylvania ;  Harry 
L.  Eskew,  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner,  Tennessee; 
A.  M.  G.  Soule,  Chief,  Food  and  Drug  Department, 
Maine. 

Adjournment. 

Thursday,  August  29,  9  a.  m. 

OPEN  MEETING. 

(1)  “Food  Supplies  at  Cantonments,"  IMajor  J.  P. 
Street,  former  State  Analyst  of  Connecticut  now  in 
military  service. ' 

Discussion :  Thomas  C.  Gault,  Chief,  Dairy  and 
Food  Division,  Ohio ;  W^.  F.  Hand,  State  Chemist, 
Mississippi. 

(2)  “The  WMr's  Effect  on  the  Dairy  Industry," 
Dean  Eugene  Davenport,  University  of  Illinois. 

Discussion ;  Prof.  Oscar  Erf,  Ohio  State  Univer¬ 
sity  ;  E.  F.  Benson,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
State  of  Washington. 

(3)  “Food  Regulations  in  W^ar  Time  as  Compared 
to  Times  of  Peace,”  George  L.  Flanders,  Counsel,  De¬ 
partment  of  Farms  and  Markets,  New  York. 

Discussion:  Howard  Heinz,  U.  S.  Food  Admin¬ 
istrator,  Pennsylvania. 

(4)  “Sanitary  Control  of  Food  Producing  and  Dis¬ 
tributing  Establishments,”  Guy  G.  Frary,  Food  and 
Drug  Commissioner,  South  Dakota. 

Discussion;  E.  L.  Barnhouse,  Food  and  Drug 
Commissioner,  Missouri ;  J.  R.  Garner,  Chief  Inspec¬ 
tor,  Central  Division.  Bureau  Chemistry,  Chicago ;  L. 
M.  Tolman,  Chicago. 


(5)  “The  City  Health  Officer’s  Function  in  Food 
Control,"  Dr.  J.  W’.  WTight,  Director  of  Public  Health, 
Erie,  Pa. 

Discussion;  F.  C.  Blanck,  Food  and  Drug  Com¬ 
missioner,  Maryland ;  Dr.  H.  F.  Barnard,  Food  and 
Drug  Commissioner,  Indiana ;  R.  B.  Fitz  Randolph, 
.A.ssistant  Director,  Department  of  Health,  New  Jer¬ 
sey. 

(6)  Unfinished  Report  of  Canned  Goods  Commit¬ 
tee,  Carl  L.  Alsberg,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Discussion:  L.  IM.  Tolman,  Chicago;  Dr.  W.  D. 
Bigelow,  Chief  Chemist,  National  Canners’  Ass’n. 
Washington. 

Adjournment. 

Thursday,  August  29,  7  p.  m. 

OPEN  MEETING. 

Association  Dinner.  WGlbur  D.  Nesbit,  Toastmaster. 

Talk  by  W^.  A.  Milne,  Chief,  Miscellaneous  Activ¬ 
ities  Division,  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C. 

“Relation  of  Wdiolesale  Grocers  to  Food  Control 
Departments,"  Arjay  Davies,  President,  National 
Wdiolesale  Grocers’  Association. 

Remarks  by  Harry  A.  Wheeler,  U.  S.  Food  Admin¬ 
istrator  for  Illinois. 

Friday,  August  30,  9  a.  m. 

EXECUTIVE  MEETING. 

(1)  “Co-ordination  of  State  and  Municipal  Food 
Control  with  Especial  Reference  to  Meat,  IMilk  and 
.Sanitation,"  Dr.  H.  E.  Barnard,  Dairy  and  Food  Com¬ 
missioner,  Indiana. 

Discussion :  R.  E.  Rose,  State  Chemist,  Florida ; 
James  Sorenson,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Min¬ 
nesota. 

(2)  “The  Future  Food  and  Drug  Control,"  W^.  G. 
Campbell,  Assistant  Chief,  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

(3)  “Factory  Inspections,"  J.  R.  Garner,  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  Chicago. 

Discussion:  Wh  G.  Tice,  Chief,  Bureau  of  Foods 
and  Drugs,  New  Jersey. 

(4)  “Review  of  Court  Decisions  During  the  Past 
Twelve  Months,”  Wdlliam  M.  Whlliams,  solicitor.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  W^ashington,  D.  C. 

(5)  Round  table  conference  at  which  any  commis¬ 
sioner  may  bring  up  any  topic  of  interest  with  a  view 
of  finding  out  what  has  been  done  by  commissioners 
of  other  States,  that  those  concerned  may  mutually 
benefit  by  exchange  of  ideas. 

(6)  Report  of  Resolutions  Committees. 

(7)  Action  on  All  Reports. 

(8)  Election  of  Officers. 

(9)  Presentation  of  invitations  for  next  convention. 

Adjournment. 
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The  Address  of  Welcome. 

The  American  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  officials  are 
fortunate  in  being  welcomed  to  Chicago  by  a  man  of 
affairs  who  is  well  versed  in  the  food  industry.  Mr. 
H.  H.  Merrick,  who  will  open  the  convention,  has 
until  recently  been  with  Armour  &  Company. 


H.  H.  Merrick. 


Mr.  H.  H.  Merrick  is  a  native  of  Minneapolis  and 
is  a  graduate  of  the  law  school  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota.  He  served  as  house  attorney  for  Tollerton 
&  Stetson  for  some  time  in  Sioux  City,  and  later  he 
practiced  law  in  Minneapolis.  Subsequently  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  appointment  of  credit  manager  for  T.  M. 
Sinclair  Co.,  a  large  concern  in  Cedar  Rapids.  Tn 
1902  he  came  to  Chicago  and  for  some  years  served 
as  branch  house  credit  man  for  Armour  and  Company. 

A  few  years  later  he  succeeded  to  the  general  super¬ 
vision  of  credits  for  this  concern  and  its  allied  inter¬ 
ests.  In  this  capacity  he  served  up  to  the  time  of  his 
retirement  on  July  20th. 

Mr.  Merrick  has  always  been  widely  interested  in 
public  affairs  and  has  been  connected  in  an  official 
capacity  with  many  organizations  of  a  business  and 
patriotic  nature.  He  is  now  president  of  the  Chicago 
division  of  the  National  Security  League,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Selective  Service  Association  of  Northern 
Illinois  and  president  of  the  District  Board  No.  2  of 
that  organization,  director  of  the  War  Recreation 
Board,  and  he  has  taken  an  important  part  in  the 
operation  of  the  State  Council  of  Defense.  Last  year 
he  was  president  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Credit 
Men.  He  is  now  vice-president  of  the  Central  Trust 
Company,  one  of  Chicas'o’s  large  banking  institutions. 

While  in  Chicago  the  Food  Control  officials,  who 
are  in  attendance  at  their  twenty-second  annual  con- 


The  Busy  Secretary. 


John  B.  Newman, 

Superintendent  of  Division  of  Foods  and  Dairies  of  lilinois. 

vention,  will  be  given  a  busy  time  by  Secretary  New¬ 
man  and  his  various  committees,  in  addition  to  the 
very  full  program  arranged  for  the  regular  meetings. 
During  the  spare  hours  the  delegates  will  be  shown 
some  of  the  many  food  manufacturing  establishments 
in  Chicago,  cold  storage  warehouses  and  similar  estab¬ 
lishments.  There  will  be  a  special  committee  to  in¬ 
form  delegates  as  to  the  food  producing  activities  of 
Chicago  and  to  accompany  them  on  visits  of  inspec¬ 
tion. 

That  the  ladies  may  be  well  entertained  there  has 
been  a  special  committee  appointed,  the  personnel  of 
which  is  as  follows : 

Mrs.  John  B.  Newman,  chairman;  Mrs.  I.  E.  Doo¬ 
little,  Mrs.  G.  W.  Hoover,  Mrs.  A.  V.  H.  Morey,  Mrs. 
D.  J.  Bryan,  Mrs.  Chas.  Tressler,  Mrs.  C.  E.  M.  New¬ 
ton,  Mrs.  Chas.  Healy,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Chittick,  Mrs.  L.  M. 
Tolman,  Miss  Helen  Aliller. 

Wednesday  afternoon  Secretary  Newman  will  take 
his  guests  by  special  train,  serving  luncheon  en  route, 
to  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station  where 
they  will  see  4.S,ooo  men  in  training  and  during  the 
course  of  the  afternoon  see  12,000  middies  drill  to  the 
inspiriting  music  of  Sousa's  world-famous  band  of 
800  pieces.  At  5  :30  in  the  afternoon  the  special  train 
will  return,  stopping  at  Ravinia  Park  for  dinner  and 
the  opera,  arriving  at  Chicago  before  midnight. 

On  Thursday  those  in  attendance  at  the  convention 
will  be  given  an  automobile  trip  through  the  boule¬ 
vards,  the  destination  being  the  Union  Stockyards. 
Here  they  will  be  taken  in  hand  by  a  special  com- 
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The  President  of  the  Convention. 


James  Foust, 

Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of  Pennsylvania. 


mittee  which  will  show  them  the  manifold  food  manu¬ 
facturing  activities  in  that  district.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  establishments  such  as  egg-breaking 
rooms,  packing  rooms  and  others,  where  the  present 
high  standards  of  sanitation  and  personal  hygiene  in 
force  in  the  stock  yards  are  most  in  evidence. 

The  convention  dinner  on  Thursday  evening  will  be 
a  modest  affair,  conducted  on  the  “pay-as-you-enter 
plan.  Despite  the  modest  nature  of  the  dinner  itself 
the  evening  will  be  replete  with  entertaining  and  in¬ 
formative  addresses. 

The  Toastmaster. 

The  services  of  Chicago's  best  known  toastmaster 
and  presiding  officer  at  festal  occasions  have  been  se¬ 
cured  for  the  convention  dinner,  bor  years  Wilbur 
D.  Nesbit  has  been  in  demand  for  all  tbe  big  events  of 
the  kind.  As  president  of  Chicago’s  famous  “Forty 
Club,”  the  best  known  organization  of  good  fellows  in 
the  country.  Nesbit  has  introduced  most  of  America’s 
celebrities.  In  the  winter  season  hardly  a  week  passes 
without  Nesbit  appearing  either  as  a  speaker  or  as 
toastmaster  at  some  big  banquet  in  Chicago  or  else¬ 
where.  His  after  dinner  speeches  are  known  in  all 
the  large  cities  over  the  country. 

During  the  Third  TJberty  Loan  campaign  Nesbit 
was  director  of  publicity  for  the  seventh  federal  re¬ 
serve  district,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  handled 
his  work  brought  high  praise.  During  that  campaign 
Nesbit  frequently  accompanied  the  speakers  on  their 
tours,  and  at  the  big  meetings  he  gave  his  thrilling 
tribute  to  Old  Cdory — “Your  Flag  and  My  Flag.” 


This  poem  has  perhaps  brought  more  fame  to  Nesbit 
than  anything  else  he  ever  wrote,  although  for  years 
his  short  stories  appeared  in  the  best  magazines  of  the 
country,  and  his  dramatic  work  had  long  runs  on  the 
stage. 

Iffir  the  past  nine  years  Mr.  Nesbit  has  devoted  his 


Wilbur  D.  Nesbit. 


time  to  the  advertising  business,  becoming  a  membei 
of  the  Mahin  Advertising  Company  after  having 
written  a  feature  column  for  a  syndicate  of  news¬ 
papers  every  day  for  fourteen  years  previous  to  that 
Two  years  ago  Mr.  Nesbit  joined  Wm.  H.  Rankin  and 
H.  A.  Groth  and  bought  out  Mr.  Mahin’s  interest,  the 
name  of  the  company  being  changed  to  Wm.  H.  Ran¬ 
kin  Company.  Mr.  Nesbit  is  vice-president  of  the 
company  and  has  charge  of  the  copy  and  art  work. 
He  has  written  many  of  the  biggest  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns,  and  gives  his  personal  attention  to  such  adver¬ 
tising  as  that  of  Wilson  &  Company,  Carnation  Milk. 
Hebe,  and  so  on.  He  specializes  in  food  product  ad¬ 
vertising.  Mr.  Nesbit  created  the  slogan,  “The  Wil¬ 
son  Label  Protects  Your  Table,”  for  Wilson  &  Com¬ 
pany.  A  recent  magazine  article  concerning  Nesbit 
said  that  “in  spite  of  his  literary  fame  and  his  oratori¬ 
cal  ability,  Mr.  Nesbit  has  established  himself  as  a 
sane,  solid  business  man  whose  judgment  is  worth 
while  and  whose  work  in  advertising  is  definitely  ef¬ 
fective  at  all  times.” 

With  Nesbit  in  the  toastmaster’s  chair  the  dinner 
will  be  one  that  will  be  remembered  by  both  the  si)eak- 
ers  and  the  audience. 


Economies  in  Tomato  Manufacturing* 

By  J.  H.  Shrader 

Chemical  Technologist,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Drug  and  Poisonous  Plant 
Investigations,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WHEN  one  interests  himself  in  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  aspect  of  the  great  steel  industry,  he  finds 
the  whole  procedure  made  up  of  a  numher  of 
more  or  less  isolated  processes  each  complete  in  itself 
but  contributing  its  share  to  the  completion  of  the 
whole.  He  sees  machinery  everywdiere  and  most  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  the  whole  process  of  steel  manu¬ 
facture  from  extracting  the  iron  from  the  ore  to  turn¬ 
ing  out  the  finished  goods.  As  perfect  as  the  wdiole 
operation  seems,  the  intelligent  investigator  will  not 
be  surprised  to  be  told  that  technologists  wdio  are  oper¬ 
ating  the  plant  can  point  out  most  serious  deficiencies 
in  many  places,  and  that  the  whole  staff  is  continually 
striving  for  improvements.  One  expects  to  find  great 
technical  developments  in  the  copper  industry.  Large 
engineering  and  chemical  staffs  are  emjiloyed  to  devote 
all  their  time  to  surmounting  difficulties  and  controlling 
operations.  In  these  great  industries  we  expect  com¬ 
plexity  and  its  attendant  problems. 

But  when  one  considers  such  industries  as  that  of 
canning,  he  naturally  wmnders  wdiere  there  might  he 
any  difficulties  of  moment,  and  where  can  there  he  the 
need  for  much  mechanical  application.  Surely  if  the 
activities  of  our  waves  and  mothers  during  the  canning 
season  are  any  criterion,  the  whole  procedure  seems 
simple  enough.  So  seems  the  iron  industry  wdien  one 
seeks  to  make  5  pounds  of  iron  in  a  day  or  tw'o,  with  a 
wdiole  forest  back  of  him  for  charcoal  and  no  time 
factor  to  be  troubled  with.  It  w^as  the  economic  pres¬ 
sure  of  quantity  against  time  that  forced  the  iron  mas¬ 
ters  from  counting  pounds  to  counting  tons.  The  same 
conditions  forced  food  manufacturing  likewise  from 
the  pound  basis  to  that  of  tons.  But  the  necessity  of 
this  capacity  consideration  is  only  the  first  of  a  number 
of  problems.  If  the  iron  master  unexpectedly  has  an 
extra  lot  of  ore  dumped  at  his  plant,  or  if  his  plant 
shuts  down  for  any  reason,  the  iron  ore  can  he  readily 
stored  until  such  time  as  the  superintendent  calls  for 
it.  His  operating  season  is  the  whole  year. 

The  canner,  however,  figures  on  a  brief  season  of  a 
few’  months  of  intensive  effort  in  wTich  he  has  to 
make  whatever  he  can  and  then  close  up  and  wait  three 
quarters  of  a  year  until  the  next  season.  Consequently, 
he  plans  to  keep  his  plant  running  pretty  nearly  to 
capacity  while  the  running  is  good.  Any  unexpected 
glut  of  raw  material  together  wdth  factory  shutdowm 
always  accompanying  capacity  stride  means  a  slip 
somewhere  ;  either  a  loss  due  to  inefficient  operation  or 
spoilage,  or  both,  for  raw  food  products  can  not  he 
readily  stored  but  begin  to  spoil  before  they  are  well 
on  their  w^ay  to  the  factory.  It  means  get  them  into 
cans  at  once  or  lose  them. 

The  operation  of  commercial  canning  consists  of  the 
following  steps,  and  in  general  applies  to  about  all  the 
fruits  and  vegetables  used:  first,  preparation  of  the 
material  for  canning,  such  as  sorting  out  the  spoiled, 

*It  is  apparent  that  Mr.  Shrader's  article  applies  pri¬ 
marily  to  the  smaller  concerns  in  the  so-called  “Baltimore 
District.”  All  who  are  acquainted  with  the  tomato  prod¬ 
ucts  industry  know  that  many  of  his  criticisms  do  not 
apply  to  the  well  conducted  factories  in  Indiana,  Califor¬ 
nia  and  the  tomato-producing  districts  generally. — Editor's 
Note. 


w-ashing  and  trimming ;  second,  packing  into  cans, 
either  by  hand  or  machine ;  third,  adding  the  necessary 
juice,  likewise  by  hand  or  machine  ;  fourth,  exhausting, 
or  reducing  the  pressure  within  the  can ;  fifth,  sealing 
either  by  the  old  method  of  soldering  the  top  or  by  the 
new  so-called  sanitary  method  by  which  the  top  is 
pneumatically  crimped  onto  the  can ;  sixth,  sterilizing 
by  heat  in  continuous  or  non-continuous  retorts  ;  and 
seventh,  ins])ecting  the  cans  for  imperfect  sealing,  then 
labeling,  boxing  and  shipping. 

As  applied  to  tomato  canning,  the  above  procedure 
oi)erates  as  follows:  Tomatoes  in  the  Tri-state  dis¬ 
trict  (Alaryland,  Delaware  and  Xew^  Jersey)  are  us¬ 
ually  shii)ped  either  by  boat,  car  or  wagon  in  wdiat  is 
known  as  the  ^8  bushel  basket,  stacked,  and  piled 
several  high  at  the  destination.  About  the  only  ad¬ 
vantage  such  basket  handling  possesses  is  that  they  are 
easily  handled,  are  light  and  wdien  stacked  afford 
ventilation  through  the  pile,  thus  minimizing  the  inevit¬ 
able  spoilage. 

The  tomatoes  are  then  dumped  into  a  scalder  at  the 
rate  of  about  twenty  baskets  per  minute  (more  or  less, 
according  to  size  and  condition  of  tomatoes,  and  rate 
at  wdiich  they  are  used  by  peelers).  This  machine 
w’ashes  the  fruit  and  by  means  of  a  continuous  chain 
belt,  carries  it  through  a  jet  of  live  steam,  then  quickly 
under  a  curtain  of  cold  w^ater.  The  short  duration  of 
the  steam  application  localizes  the  heat  mostly  to  the 
skin,  wdiile  the  sudden  bath  in  coniparatively  cold 
water  cracks  the  skin,  thus  rendering  the  latter  easy 
to  be  removed.  The  procedure  from  here  differs  some- 
wdiat  but  the  essential  point  is  that  the  scalded  fruit 
is  then  dumped  from  the  scalder  belt  into  shallow  pans 
or  other  receptacles  wdiich  travel  along  a  table  provided 
wdth  a  moving  belt  about  wdiich  are  stationed  the 
women  wdio  peel.  As  the  latter  are  in  need  of  toma¬ 
toes  they  slide  the  basket  or  pan  of  tomatoes  from  the 
moving  belt  onto  a  small  shelf  in  front  of  them,  peel 
the  tomatoes  over  a  trough  or  pan,  and  place  the  peeled 
fruit  into  a  bucket.  Sometimes  tomatoes  are  brought 
to  them  and  dumped  into  a  stationary  receptacle  out  of 
wdiich  the  peeling  is  done.  When  the  bucket  of  peeled 
tomatoes  is  full,  the  peeler  is  ]taid  on  the  spot  and  is 
directed  to  place  her  bucket  of  tomatoes  onto  the  same 
or  another  belt,  according  to  the  system  used.  The 
peeled  tomatoes  are  thus  carried  to  the  filling  machines. 
In  some  factories,  the  tomatoes  are  placed  on  a  long 
table  around  which  stand  the  girls  wTo  pack  the  toma¬ 
toes  into  the  cans  by  w'eight.  In  other  cases,  the  toma¬ 
toes  are  dumped  into  filling  machines  set  to  deliver  a 
so-called  constant  quantity  of  the  fruit  into  cans  auto¬ 
matically  placed  to  receive  it  and  in  the  same  way 
carried  away  when  filled. 

The  cans  containing  solid,  comparatively  speaking 
dry  or  drained  tomatoes  are  then  delivered  to  belts 
wdiich  convey  the  cans  to  machines  which  fill  them  with 
tomato  juice  even  wdth  the  top.  This  juice  is  collected 
from  the  receptacles  of  tomatoes,  for  after  peeling  the 
fruit  loses  juice  continually  all  along  the  line  until 
canned.  Then  the  cans  pass  into  the  exhaust  box. 

The  object  of  exhausting  is  to  heat  the  contents  of 
the  can  to  a  slightly  elevated  temperature  so  that  wdien 
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capped  and  cooled  to  atmospheric  temperature,  the 
contraction  of  the  contents  causes  a  slight  diminution 
in  pressure.  This  is  called  exhausting.  This  heating 
is  effected  by  live  steam  jets  and  may  last  several 
minutes,  depending  upon  the  condition  of  the  fruit, 
duration  of  contact,  intensity  of  heating  and  quality 
sought. 

h'rom  this  box  the  cans  are  capped.  If  the  old  sol¬ 
dering  process  is  used,  the  cans  pass  under  a  machine 
which  washes  off  the  top.  A  cap  is  placed  over  the 
hole  by  a  girl  and  is  soldered  either  by  hand  or  by 
a  machine.  In  the  newer  or  so-called  sanitary  method, 
the  can  passes  directly  from  the  exhaust  box  to  the 
closing  machine  which  sets  the  top  on  and  crimps  it 
pneumatically  to  the  flange  of  the  can. 

Since  tomatoes  may  be  sterilized  by  heating  to  either 
2I2°E.  for  say  30  minutes,  or  240°F.  for  10  minutes, 
it  follows  that  in  the  first  case  an  open  tank  of  boiling 
water  is  sufficient,  while,  in  the  latter  event,  a  closed 
retort,  similar  to  the  autoclave  of  the  bacteriological 
laboratory,  may  be  used. 

After  this  treatment,  called  processing,  the  goods 
are  stacked  on  the  floor  long  enough  to  enable  all 
faulty  cans  to  manifest  themselves  (which  they  do  in 
a  manner  never  to  be  forgotten  by  anyone  who  ever 
passes  through  a  factory  where  they  are  stored).  They 
are  then  labeled  by  hand  or  machine,  boxed  and 
shipped. 

All  of  this  sounds  as  if  the  packer’s  whole  effort  is 
to  start  the  oi)eration  and  all  goes  well.  The  starting 
is  the  easiest  of  all.  To  maintain  the  pace  and  yet  pack 
with  a  minimum  of  waste  and  lost  motion  is  the  great 
problem.  Great  as  have  been  the  strides  in  developing 
the  great  art  of  canning,  we  have  not  half  covered  the 
ground  from  the  standpoint  of  avoiding  waste  of  ma¬ 
terial,  not  to  mention  the  almost  criminal  waste  of  heat. 

If  the  pack  represents  50%  of  the  weight  of  the 
original  raw  stock,  the  packer  congratulates  himself 
on  the  successful  yield.  Sometimes  it  yields  65% 
Often  it  is  down  in  the  thirties.  This  means  that  if 
we  take  50%  yield  as  our  basis,  in  Maryland  we  lose 
71,000,000  cans  or  over  $2,000,000  at  $15  per  ton  of 
raw  tomatoes,  and  in  the  United  States  785,000,000 
cans,  or  nearly  $5,500,000. 

The  first  place  where  good  engineering  practice  is 
necessary,  and  where  little  exists  today,  is  to  devise  an 
efficient  sorting  table.  This  is  the  tomato  conveyor 
belt  along  the  sides  of  which  stand  the  women  who 


pick  out  the  unsound  material.  The  object  sought  is 
to  devise  a  procedure  whereby  the  unsound  fruit  can 
be  detected  without  the  necessity  of  picking  uj)  each 
individual  tomato  to  inspect  the  condition  of  the  under¬ 
side,  and  at  the  same  time  the  avoiding  of  too  rough 
treatment  to  the  delicate  fruit  serving  to  crack  it  and 
thus  lose  juice.  Since  much  of  the  fruit  is  very  ripe 
and  all  of  it  very  juicy,  any  rough  treatment  will  crack 
it,  resulting  in  loss  of  juice  and  deterioration  of  qual¬ 
ity.  Efficient  sorting  consists  in  inspection  of  the 
whole  tomato  with  ready  means  of  removal  and  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  unsound.  Machines  which  rotate  the 
tomato  tend  to  crush  the  soft  goods  ;  spraying  machines 
with  strong  sprays  designed  to  dig  out  the  decayed 
portions  of  the  fruit,  operate  to  destroy  sound  but  at 
the  same  time  very  ripe  stock ;  while  plane  belts 
equipped  with  ridges  over  which  the  tomatoes  will 
tumble,  either  do  not  work  in  a  jam,  or  contribute  to 
shrinkage  by  cracking  soft  fruit. 

The  greatest  actual  loss  occurs  in  the  operation  of 
peeling.  Now  give  a  woman  time  and  she  can  doubt¬ 
less  peel  a  toiuato  with  but  little  loss  over  that  natur¬ 
ally  expected  due  to  core  and  juice.  But  if  she  is  doing 
piece  work  and  is  paid  by  the  basket,  is  not  charged 
with  the  raw  material  and  does  not  pay  for  the  waste, 
then  she  ruthlessly  cuts  away  much  of  the  tomato  in 
her  haste  and  the  packer  pays  double. 

A  fifty  per  cent  yield  is  fair ;  sixty-five  extraordi¬ 
nary.  The  rest  is  absolute  waste.  The  solid  part  is 
hauled  away  at  a  net  loss;  the  juice,  containing  as 
much  food  and  condiment  value  as  the  so-called  solid 
portions,  flows  into  the  sewer.  And  we  cry,  “Increase 
the  tomato  acreage.” 

Another  source  of  loss  is  the  tomato  filling  machine. 
Imagine  the  effect  on  a  tomato  when  it  is  forced  up 
into  a  cylinder  closed  at  one  end  by  a  piston  and  dis¬ 
charged  through  the  small  top  into  the  can  by  the 
descending  piston.  To  say  the  least  the  tomato  is  badly 
torn,  and  the  valuable  juice  flows  away.  Other  types 
of  fillers  exist  but  each  has  its  serious  objections,  most 
all  of  which  not  only  tear  the  fruit  more  or  less,  but 
give  unequal  fills  of  the  so-called  solid  matter  by  their 
inability  to  prevent  the  liquid  portions  from  settling  to 
the  bottom  of  the  hopper  and  leaving  the  upper  ones 
dry.  This  is  largely  why  the  housewife  complains  that 
often  she  opens  a  can  and  finds  it  mostly  juice  with  here 
and  there  a  lonely  piece  of  tomato.  Of  course,  hand 
filling  obviates  such  factors  contributing  to  loss  of 
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Fhotogiai.n  irom  S^riigue  Canning  Machinery  Co. 

Sprague-Lowe  Hand  Pack  Tomato  Filler, 

quality  as  well  as  the  very  material  one  of  loss  of  juice, 
but  up  goes  the  cost  of  packing. 

The  cans  varying  from  half  full  to  overflowing  of 
drained  solids  go  to  the  juice  filler.  This  is  kept  full 
of  hot  tomato  juice  and  fills  the  can  with  juice  even 
with  the  top.  As  explained  above,  this  juice  is  from 
tbe  drained  fruit  after  peeling.  It  contains  just  as 
mucb  food  and  condimental  value  as  the  more  solid 
portion  of  the  tomato  and  hence  should  be  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  pack  as  an  integral  part  of  it.  No  ma¬ 
chine  has  been  invested  which  will  fill  a  can  to  within 
a  given  distance  from  the  top.  If  the  tomato  filler  is 
working  satisfactorily,  about  5  to  10%  of  juice  is  nec¬ 
essary  to  give  the  can  a  correct  fill.  If  the  filler  gets  out 
of  adjustment  due  to  a  sudden  change  in  the  quality 
of  the  stock,  or  if  the  hopper  is  delivering  too  large 
a  quantity  of  tomato  juice  from  the  tomatoes  crushed 
by  the  weight  of  those  above,  then  the  can  comes 
through  half  full  of  tomatoes.  But  the  unthinking 
juice  machine  fills  up  the  can  with  juice  and  we  have 
another  case  of  a  watery  looking  pack.  The  top  cannot 
be  soldered  on  or  crimped  on  to  an  absolutely  full  can. 
Provision  is  made  by  a  dumper  or  other  spilling  device 
whereby  this  excess  of  juice  is  removed,  leaving  the 
level  of  the  contents  of  the  can  approximately  con¬ 
stant.  Loss  here  may  amount  to  as  much  as  fifteen 
per  cent  of  the 
contents  of  the 
can. 

The  legitimate 
skin,  core  and  seed 
waste  amounts  to 
about  five  per  cent 
of  the  original  to¬ 
mato.  The  yield 
of  goods  in  cans  is 
fifty  per  cent,  leav¬ 
ing  a  net  loss  of 
about  forty-five 
per  cent.  Almost 
all  of  this  can  be 
recovered  and 
amount  to  more 
than  twice  what 
the  Government 
has  commandeered 


to  feed  an  army. 

Wastes  are  not  the  only  phases  of  tomato  packing 
commanding  the  attention  of  engineers.  Several  other 
lines  of  tomato  manufacture  have  been  opened  up  in¬ 
volving  engineering  questions  which  are  of  moment 
not  only  to  this  industry  but  to  several  others.  This 
is  the  manufacture  of  the  more  or  less  concentrated 
products  of  pulped  tomatoes  used  in  soup  and  ketchup. 
Tomatoes  are  pulped  in  commercial  practice  by  more 
or  less  disintegrating  them  either  by  crushing  or  a 
slight  cooking,  and  passing  them  continuously  into 
what  is  known  as  a  cyclone  machine  (described  later 
on)  which  separates  the  skin,  seed  and  core  from  the 
juice  and  flesh  of  the  tomato.  A  mixture  of  flesh  and 
juice  passes  through  together  while  ^eed,  skin  and 
cores  are  discarded  as  waste.  This  mixture  of  juice 
and  disintegrated  flesh  is  called  cyclone  juice  and  differs 
only  from  what  is  known  as  tomato  pulp  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  concentrated.  This  concentration  of 
cylone  juice  to  the  various  pulps,  sauces,  and  pastes  is 
an  engineering  problem  juire  and  simple,  and  its  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  can  only  be  attained  by  applying 
engineering  methods. 

Concentration  of  tomato  cyclone  juice  is  effected  by 
boiling  out  tbe  water.  It  is  this  boiling  tbat  presents 
such  problems  to  the  industry.  When  one  considers 
that  the  market  value  of  the  product  depends  on  its 
thickness  and  color,  he  can  realize  that  the  factors 
determining  quality  militate  against  each  other.  Thus, 
to  overcome  this  darkening  by  beat  is  the  great  prob¬ 
lem.  Since  this  is  doubtless  due  to  a  chemical  reaction, 
it  possesses  the  factors  of  temperature  and  time.  In 
other  words,  if  we  cook  the  juice  quick  enough  or  at  a 
low  enough  temperature,  good  results  may  be  effected. 
Cacuum  evaporation  secures  the  latter  and  gives  a 
splendid  product. 

But  this  operation  applied  to  tomato  products  does 
not  present  the  simplicity  of  evaporation  in  vacuo  of 
homogeneous  liquors  such  as  sugar  syrups.  Excessive 
foaming,  caking  in  the  beating  surfaces  of  the  pulpy 
fibrous  mass,  introducing  tbe  flavoring  ingredients  and 
handling  the  more  or  less  pasty  finished  mass,  all  pre¬ 
sent  problems  which  only  recently  have  been  satisfac¬ 
torily  handled  by  engineers. 

Manv  tomato  pulping  plants  are  not  able  to  install 
the  expensive  equipment  for  vacuum  evaporation,  or 
maintain  the  skilled  service  necessary  for  its  control. 
To  meet  this  demand,  engineers  have  endeavored  to 

effect  evaporation 
by  several  m  e  t  h- 
ods,  all  seeking  to 
expose  the  rich  and 
fibrous  material  to 
tbe  action  of  air 
and  temperature 
for  as  short  a  peri¬ 
od  as  possible. 
Continuous  e  v  a  p- 
oration,  forced 
draft  applied  to 
ordinary  steam 
jacket  kettles 
whereby  dry  air  is 
continually  remov¬ 
ing  the  saturated 
air  over  the  boil¬ 
ing  mass,  evapor¬ 
ating  machines  in- 
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Photographs  from  Sprague  Canning  Macninery  Co. 

These  three  illustrations  are  of  pulping  machines. 


corporating  a  rapid  stirring  of  a  small  amount 
of  juice  exposed  to  a  large  heating  service  for 
a  brief  interval,  mechanical  separation  of  fibre  from 
the  clear,  colorless  juice  with  high  concentration 
of  the  latter,  and  then  addition  and  mixing  of  the  un¬ 
cooked  fibre  to  it,  and  boiling  in  wooden  tanks  with 
closed  steam  coils  to  insure  absence  of  metallic  con¬ 
tamination  together  with  rapid  boil,  all  are  now  being 
tried  out. 

Continuous  evaporators  seek  to  minimize  labor  but 
require  control  to  secure  a  product  of  uniform  con¬ 
sistency.  I  know  of  none  on  the  market  simple  in  cos- 
struction  and  which  operate  more  efficient  than  an 
ordinary  steam  jacket  kettle. 

Another  large  problem  necessary  to  be  solved  is  a 
method  for  storing  and  holding  cheaply  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  tomatoes.  As  stated  previously,  the  packer 
buys  pretty  closely  up  to  his  capacity,  but  the  more  or 
less  uncertainty  accompanying  transportation  of^n  re¬ 
sults  in  a  glut.  This  means  either  a  driving  of  the 
factory  to  use  up  the  goods  or  great  loss  from  spoilage, 
usually  both.  In  the  middle  west,  some  firms  use  a 
large  tank  of  water  into  which  the  tomatoes  are 
dumped.  Others  spray  the  piles  of  tomatoes  in  bas¬ 
kets  or  crates,  while  many  merely  stack  loosely  to 
insure  good  ventilation.  But  to  be  a  success,  the 
method  developed  must  he  considered  in  the  light  of 
the  fact  that  the  canned  tomato  industry  is  widely  dis¬ 
tributed  over  the  county,  is  composed  of  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  small  ])lants,  some  near  water  and  some  not,  and 
is  not  an  industry  operated  by  a  very  high  class  of 
labor. 

That  the  tomato  industry  is  a  fertile  field  for  the 
application  of  economies  in  operation  is  evident  by  the 
development  of  a  tomato  product  which  contains  all 
the  food  and  condimental  value  of  the  tomato,  reduces 
loss  from  50  to  5  per  cent  and  produces  a  product 
which  can  be  sold  for  about  one-half  of  the  price  of 
the  regular  canned  tomato,  figured  to  the  basis  of  equal 
content  of  raw  material.  I  refer  to  the  tomato  paste 
industry. 


In  the  manufacture  of  this  product,  tomatoes  pass 
through  large  washing  machines,  then  over  sorting 
belts  where  the  unsound  material  is  picked  out  by  hand, 
thence  into  a  crusher  and  immediately  into  the  pre¬ 
viously  mentioned  cyclone  machines.  These  consist  of 
horizontal  perforated  metallic  cylinders  slightly  open 
at  each  end,  about  two  feet  in  diameter  and  three  to 
four  feet  long,  with  a  rotating  paddle  rotating  on  the 
axis  of  the  cylinder  and  barely  escaping  the  sides.  The 
violent  beating  of  this  paddle  forces  the  juice  and  flesh 
of  the  tomato  through  the  perforation,  while  the  seed, 
skin  and  cores,  denuded  of  their  juice,  pass  out  through 
a  small  gate  at  one  end  of  the  cylinder.  This  dry  mate¬ 
rial,  comprising  about  5  per  cent  of  the  original  tomato, 
is  called  cyclone  waste,  and  will  be  referred  to  again. 

The  juicy  mass  of  liquor  and  ground  tomato  flesh 
from  the  cyclone  perforations  is  called  in  the  trade 
cyclone- juice,  as  distingui.shed  from  the  more  or  less 
clear,  watery  looking  liquid  in  the  tomato  which  is 
familiar  to  all.  This  cyclone  juice  is  then  concentrated 
in  the  proportion  of  about  5  or  6  to  7,  according  to 
the  character  of  the  raw  stock  and  the  quality  of  the 
finished  product.  This  industry,  while  a  subsidiary  of 
that  of  the  whole  tomato,  has  developed  quite  a  re¬ 
spectable  technology  of  its  own  in  which  is  a  splendid 
field  for  good  engineering  practice. 

For  instance,  the  market  value  of  the  finished  pasty 
mass,  called  tomato  paste,  is  proportional  to  the  bright 
red  color;  the  freshness  of  tbe  tomato  flavor,  and  the 
thickness,  and,  as  stated  previously,  the  ordinary  con¬ 
centrating  methods  of  evaporation  serve  to  destroy 
color  and  taste,  while  pastiness  renders  it  difficult  to 
handle  in  the  kettles  without  burning  or  to  transfer 
from  the  kettles  to  the  fillers.  To  save  color  we  are 
inclined  to  sacrifice  pastiness  (concentrate  loss)  ;  to 
make  it  thicker  and  thus  put  more  tomato  in  a  can. 
there  is  a  tendencv  to  sacrifice  color,  taste  and  ease  of 
operation. 

Thanks  to  the  prodding  of  necessity,  these  baneful 
effects  have  been  minimized  by  adopting  more  efficient 
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means  of  evaporation  both  at  atmospheric  pressure  and 
in  vacuo,  while  the  handling  of  the  pasty  mass  like¬ 
wise  has  now  reached  a  state  of  satisfactory  develop¬ 
ment.  Overcoming  difficulties  of  concentration  and 
handling,  together  wdth  mechanical  applications  as  sub¬ 
stitutes  for  the  hand  labor  of  the  ordinary  peeling 
processes  is  an  elocjuent  example  of  the  potentialities 
in  engineering  practice  as  it  may  be  applied  to  food 
problems.  This  development  cuts  down  the  labor 
necessary  to  handle  about  5TOO  baskets  per  day  from 
somew'here  near  140  persons  to  about  35>  reduces  the 
tomato  waste  from  about  50  per  cent  to  about  5  per 
cent,  eliminates  all  waste  to  the  consumer  by  giving 
him  a  product  free  from  seeds  and  cores,  saves  tinplate 
by  using  a  can  containing  30  scpiare  inches  in  compari¬ 
son  with  one  containing  91  square  inches,  reduces  ship¬ 
ping  cost  from  the  fact  that  the  standard  paste  can 
contains  6  ounces  net  weight,  while  the  can  of  standard 
tomatoes  of  ecpial  w^eight  of  tomato  solids  contains  32 
ounces  net  wmight,  and  at  the  same  time  materially 
lessens  storage  and  conserves  transportation  space. 
This  tomato  paste  manufacture,  of  course,  puts  the 
goods  in  a  form  somewhat  different  from  that  with 
which  the  housewife  is  familiar,  but  a  publicity  cam¬ 
paign  should  demonstrate  to  the  intelligent  housewife 
that  not  only  is  she  effecting  a  direct  saving  of  50 


Stevenson  Deputy  Administrator  in  Illinois. 

Robert  Stevenson,  Jr.,  executive  secretary  to  Harry 
A.  Wheeler,  Federal  food  administrator  for  Illinois, 
has  been  appointed  deputy  food  administrator.  The 
magnitude  of  the  work  in  Illinois  made  necessary 
the  designation  of  an  aide  with  powers  to  act  for  Mr. 
Wheeler  at  times,  and  Mr.  Stevenson’s  experience 
qualifies  him  eminently  for  the  place. 


Erratum, 

By  an  unfortunate  slip,  the  advertisement  of  the 
Dowmey-Farrell  Company,  on  page  394  of  the  July 
issue  was  incomplete  in  that  the  reference  therein  to 
i\Ir.  Keehler's  very  interesting  article  on  “Churning 
Oleomargarine”  w^as  not  filled  in  in  such  fashion  as 
definitely  to  state  wffiich  of  the  three  large  illustrations 
was  of  the  Downey-Farrell  Company’s  plant.  This 
advertisement  should  have  referred  to  page  363  of 
the  July  issue — the  illustration  over  the  caption  “Ap¬ 
paratus  for  Melting  Hard  Oils  in  a  Sanitary  Factory.” 


Dr.  I.  M.  Moore,  Food  Commissioner  of  Alabama, 
has  been  appointed  Director  of  the  Poultry  and  Egg 
Division  of  the  Federal  Food  Administration  for 
that  state. 


RECENT  PATENTS 

The  following  patents  of  interest  to  readers  of  this  Journal 
recently  were  issued  from  the  United  States  Patent  Office. 
Copies  thereof  may  be  obtained  from  R.  E.  Burnham,  patent 
and  trade-mark  attorney.  Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D,  C.,  at  the  rate  of  each.  State  numher  of 
patent  and  name  of  inventor  wlien  ordering. 

The  following  patents  of  interest  to  readers  of  this  journal 
recently  were  issued  from  the  United  States  Patent  Office. 
Conies  thereof  may  be  obtained  from  R.  E.  Burnham,  patent 
and  trade-mark  attorney.  Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C,  at  the  rate  of  20c  each.  State  number  of  patent 
and  name  of  inventor  when  ordering. 

1  2(i6.6GS.  Feeder  for  fruit-slicing  machines.  George  W. 
Drew,  Oakland,  Cal. 


per  cent  of  her  bill  for  tomatoes,  but  also  indirectly  in 
that  by  this  means  she  is  enabling  what  is  now  waste 
to  be  utilized  for  other  food  purposes,  directly  as 
edible  fat  (oil)  and  cattle  food  (press  cake). 

But  if  we  again  apply  economics  in  operation  we 
find  that  even  this  5  per  cent  cyclone  waste  can  be  util¬ 
ized.  As  stated  above,  it  consists  of  the  comparatively 
speaking  dry  cores,  skins  and  seeds  of  the  pulped 
tomatoes  in  the  proportion  of  about  two-thirds  wet 
skins  and  cores,  water,  and  one-third  wet  seed.  These 
seeds  contain  a  valuable  edible  oil  which  closely  resem¬ 
bles  olive  oil :  in  fact,  so  much  so  that  in  Italy  it  has 
been  largely  used  for  adulteration  of  olive  oil.  The 
press  cake  remaining  after  removal  of  the  oil  is  valuable 
for  stock  food.  Inasmuch  as  the  cake  is  ground  up 
for  this  use,  the  skins  can  be  ground  in  with  it,  thus 
allowing  absolutely  no  loss  and  rendering  all  of  the 
tomato  entering  the  plant  a  valuable  commercial  com¬ 
modity. 

Thus  we  see  that  simple  as  tomato  packing  seems  to 
be,  it  is  notwithstanding  an  industry  in  great  need  of 
development.  It  has  grown  to  huge  proportions  in 
volume  of  business  but  has  not  developed  in  the 
mechanical  end  at  all  commensurate.  Thanks  to  the 
operation  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  and  the  mer¬ 
itorious  activities  of  the  state  inspection  and  control 


l,2(iG,720.  Macaroni  and  spaghetti  machine.  Vito  G.  San- 
giorpio,  Meriden,  Conn. 

1,2G6,983.  Drying  apparatus  for  fruit.  George  D.  Parker, 
Riverside,  Cal. 

1,2G7,144.  Fruit  and  vegetable  evaporator.  Whilmore  R. 
Taylor,  Germantown,  Pa.,  assignor  to  Eastern  Mfg.  Co.,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 

1,2G7,44!).  Manufacture  of  synthetic  milk.  James  Piperno, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

1,2G7,655.  Fruit-drier.  Albert  N.  Godfrey,  Wenatchee, 
Wash, 

1,267,850.  Machine  for  handling  fish.  Simon  Cooper,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to  Gorton-Pew  Fisheries  Co.,  Gloucester, 
Mass. 

1,268,195.  Apparatus  for  coating  confectionery  and  the 
like.  George  White,  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  and  George  S.  & 
George  R.  Baker,  London,  England,  assignors  to  Panayiotis 
D.  Panoulias,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

1  268,658.  Baker’s  peel.  Albert  H.  Woolley,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

1,268,818.  Machine  for  mixing  flour  and  other  materials. 
Israel  Benjamins,  Bath  Beach,  N.  Y. 

1,268,854.  Popcorn  brick  and  bar  cutting  machine.  Eustace 
R.  Knott,  Sharon,  IMass. 

1,268,860.  Food  product  and  method  of  making  the  same. 
Guadalupe  Lopez  de  Lara,  Guadalajara,  Mexico. 

1.268.865.  Process  of  pressing  yeast.  Ejnar  A.  Meyer„ 
Bristol,  England. 

1,268,919.  Device  for  handling  crackers  and  the  like.  Al¬ 
bert  Bleile.  Dayton,  Ohio. 

1,269,100.  Process  of  treating  grain  for  beverages.  Bertha 
Leibbrandt,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

1,268,115.  Loaf-sugar-packing  machine.  Charles  C.  Reese, 
.San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1,269,412.  Fruit  and  vegetable  drier.  Michael  Endres,  New 
Philadelphia,  Ohio. 

1,269,754.  Bread-making  process.  Frederick  P.  Siebel,  Chi¬ 
cago,  111.,  assignor  to  Siebel  Institute  of  Technology,  same 
place 

1,269,843.  Method  of  canning  corn.  Harry  A.  Nelon, 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

1.269.866.  Machine  for  sealing  bread-wrappers  and  the 
like.  Richard  Sejnoha,  Wolsey,  S.  Dak. 

1,269,966.  Apparatus  for  treating  raisins.  Artemas  P. 
Shepard,  Fresno,  Cal. 

1,270,089;  Slicing  machine.  Herbert  G.  Miller,  The  Dalles, 
Oreg.,  assignor  of  one-half  to  Pacific  Evaporator  Co.,  Port¬ 
land,  Oreg. 

1,270,040.  Coring-tool.  Herbert  C.  Miller,  The  Dalles, 
Oreg. 


Wilhelm  as  a  Press  Agent 

By  Charles  Ryan 
of  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration. 


HE  inner  front,”  as  Germany  terms  the  mo- 
I  rale  of  her  people,  is  probably  stronger  to¬ 
day  than  it  has  been  since  the  i’rnssians  bat¬ 
tered  down  the  Belgian  defenses  at  Liege.  Probably 
not  since  the  war  started  has  there  been  so  remote  a 
possibility  of  internal  disruption  within  the  German 
empire.  And  yet  we  hear  constantly  that  the  Germans 
are  in  danger  of  a  break,  that  the  morale  of  the  people 
;annot  much  longer  withstand  the  tremendous  strain 
af  four  years  of  war. 

Should  the  war  last  four  years  longer  we  would 
probably  continue  to  hear  these  reports  of  stress  and 
strife  within  the  “fatherland.”  As  propagandists,  the 
Germans  have  shown  that  they  are  without  a  peer. 

Some  of  these  reports  undoubtedly  have  been  true. 
Germany  must  have  suffered  tremendously.  But,  never¬ 
theless,  no  report  has  come  across  the  German  borders 
and  been  widely  disseminated  in  the  Allied  countries 
unless  its  dissemination  could  in  some  way  prove  ben¬ 
eficial  to  the  Prussians.  In  the  first  three  years  of  war 
they  built  up  in  all  of  the  countries  aligned  against 
them  a  firm  conviction  that  Germany  was  nearing  the 
end  of  her  rope  and  could  not  hope  to  hold  out  much 
longer. 

In  the  fall  of  1914  Germany  began  to  feel  a  shortage 
of  food.  The  reports  in  which  this  was  reflected  led 
the  Allies  to  believe  that  the  enemy  could  not  hold  out 
for  another  six  months.  Since  then,  these  reports  have 
gone  from  bad  to  worse.  In  spite  of  the  general  tenor 
of  German  newspaper  expression,  a  definite  break  was 
avoided. 

There  has  been  scarcely  a  month  since  then  that  the 
German  newspapers  have  not  adopted  “yellow  jour¬ 
nalistic”  methods  to  portray  conditions  which  proved 
conclusively  that  the  German  people  must  soon  come 
to  their  senses  and  rise  up  in  wrath  against  a  system 
which  could  allow  them  to  be  down-trodden  and 
starved.  The  very  fact  that  these  newspapers  contin¬ 
ued  to  express  such  statements  seems  to  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  German  mode  of  government  to 
prove  that  the  government  itself  deliberately  fostered 
this  subtle  form  of  propaganda. 

Only  those  who  have  carefully  watched  develop¬ 
ments  within  the  German  empire  realize  how  abso¬ 
lutely  useless  it  is  to  base  upon  current  newspaper 
reports  any  sound  impression  of  what  is  actually  hap¬ 
pening  in  the  domain  of  the  kaiser.  These  newspapers 
are  bound  to  come  through  the  lines,  and  without  a 
doubt  have  had  their  effect  upon  people  in  the  Allied 
countries. 

Possilfly  the  German  editors  and  writers  have  pre- 
jiared  them  in  good  faith.  But  there  is  one  thing  to  be 
borne  in  mind  in  reading  them — the  predicted  never 
happens.  The  statement  that  Germany  will  be  starved 
out  is  a  sophistry  which  few  intelligent  people  can  con¬ 
tinue  to  believe. 

It  is  impossib'e  at  the  present  time  to  make  any 
public  statement  giving  the  details  of  Germany’s  food 
situation.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  the  confidential 
reports  which  come  to  our  Government  absolutely  dis¬ 
prove  most  of  the  reports  contained  in  German  news¬ 
papers  which  are  smuggled  through  the  lines  and  the 
revolution-promising  rumors  carried  by  the  news  asso¬ 
ciations  of  European  neutral  nations. 


When  England  entered  the  war  the  whole  world 
believed  that  her  effective  blockade  of  Germany  would 
soon  bring  the  kaiser  to  his  knees — that  the  Germans 
would  surrender  to  hunger  even  if  their  defense  could 
not  be  battered  down  by  shot  and  shell. 

Chi  the  other  hand,  'there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  Germany  was  fully  as  confident  that  her  sub¬ 
marine  activities  would  soon  bring  the  Allies  to  the 
famine  point. 

Neither  of  these  things  has  happened. 

The  Allies  have  found  that,  cut  off  from  outside 
supplies,  Germany  became  self-supporting. 

Germany  has  found  that  the  superior  sea  forces  of 
Great  Britain — and  later  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
Lnited  States  combined — have  drawn  the  fangs  of  her 
sea  serpents. 

From  start  to  finish  this  has  been  an  economic  war. 
Deprived  of  the  use  of  the  seas,  Germany  has  at¬ 
tempted  to  lay  waste  the  ocean  traffic  of  the  world  and 
to  make  valueless  England’s  “freedom  of  the  seas.” 

To  a  certain  extent,  Germany  has  succeeded.  She 
has  so  decreased  the  world’s  tonnage  that  the  strength 
of  the  Allies  may  be  maintained  only  if  every  available 
ship  is  made  to  ply  at  full  capacity.  Briefly,  this  means 
that  every  possible  ship  must  ply  to  the  nearest  source 
of  supplies — America.  It  has  placed  upon  us  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  supplying  the  entire  requirements  of 
the  Allies,  so  far  as  we  are  able. 

In  the  past  year  we  filled  a  trifle  more  than  50  per 
cent  of  the  food  deficit  in  the  countries  fighting  against 
Germany.  In  the  coming  year  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
supply  almost  all  of  the  food  .needed  to  fill  this  vacuum. 
If  we  can  do  this  it  will  be  ec[uivalent  to  increasing  the 
world’s  tonnage  by  1,500,000  tons. 

_  But  to  go  back  to  the  German  situation.  At  no  time 
since  the  war  started  have  the  Germans  had  more  rea¬ 
son  to  feel  confident  that  their  food  problem  was 
solved,  riieir  harvests  have  been  large  and  many  of 
the  early  evils  of  distribution  have  been  eliminated. 
The  yield  fr,3m  more  than  2,000,000  acres  of  Rou¬ 
manian  v.dieat  will  soon  be  avaflable,  and  there  seems 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  difficulties  of  its  trans¬ 
portation  have  been  well  worked  out.  Not  quite  so 
promising  for  Germany  is  the  situation  in  the  Ukraine, 
although  the  German  war  lords  now  seem  certain  that 
they  will  be  able  to  assure  its  partial  movement.  In 
Poland  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  rye  which  will 
be  available  to  the  German  government. 

Germany  has  suffered  probably  less  than  any  of  the 
Allied  powers  through  shortage  of  agricultural  labor. 
Her  policy Jn  conquered  territory,  while  certainly  not 
endearing  Germany  to  the  jieople  of  the  invaded  lands, 
on  the  other  hand  has  resulted  in  heavy  production. 
Good  results  have  also  followed  her  system  of  having 
prisoners  of  war  till  her  fields. 

While  compulsory  rationing  is  still  in  force  through¬ 
out  the  empire,  many  of  the  rations  have  been  in¬ 
creased  and  the  people  seem  confident  that  they  will 
be  given  still  more  liberal  allowances  when  the  heavy 
movement  of  new  crops  begins  to  affect  the  markets. 

In  considering  this  German  problem,  we  must  re¬ 
member  that  the  native  German  is  firmly  convinced 
that  his  kaiser  is  fighting  for  justice  and  an  ultimate 
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and  lasting  peace.  The  atrocities  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much  are  unknown  in  Germany.  In  fact,  the 
Germans  have  been  taught  that  the  horrible  brutalities 
of  this  war  have  been  practiced  by  the  English  and 
French  and  that  only  as  measures  of  justifiable  re¬ 
prisal  have  their  own  soldiers  dealt  in  cruelty  and 
barbarity. 

And  the  German  people  have  well  realized  that  a 
peace  without  victory  would  mean  an  end  to  their 
national  existence.  They  have  become  thoroughly  con¬ 
vinced  that  only  if  victory  rests  with  them  may  they 
hope  to  hold  a  place  among  the  world  powers.  Since 
the  war  began,  they  have  been  taught  that  peace  in 
which  they  did  not  dictate  the  terms  would  mean  an 
end  to  their  commerce  and  years  of  toil  before  they 
could  repay  the  debt  incurred  to  prosecute  their  war. 
Their  every  action  has  shown  that  there  can  be  no 
peace  except  a  German  peace — unless  Prussianism  is 
thoroughly  and  completely  crushed. 

And  now,  with  the  new  harvest  coming  in  and  with 
the  hope  of  abundant  foods  to  carry  them  through  the 
coming  year,  they  are  more  than  ever  confirmed  in 
the  belief  that  they  will  be  victorious.  Even  if  the  fall 
should  bring  them  again  face  to  face  with  food  strin¬ 
gencies,  they  will  have  a  ray  of  hope  to  buoy  up  their 
courage  and  will  realize  that  each  year  has  seen  them 
gain  in  strength  so  far  as  internal  conditions  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

If  a  break  should  come,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  it  will  not  come  from  within.  If  this  war 
should  last  for  a  generation,  we  must  realize  that  we 
cannot  hope  for  peace  except  on  German  terms  so  long 
as  the  German  people  are  able  to  maintain  an  army  in 
the  field. 

So  much  for  present  conditions  in  Germany. 

A  break  was  predicted  in  1914  and  it  did  not  come. 

Famine  was  predicted  in  1915  it  did  not  come. 

In  1916  the  whole  world  believed  that  Germany 
could  not  feed  herself  until  another  harvest. 

And  in  1917  the  Allies  read  reports  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  was  becoming  alarming  for  Germany  and  that  a 
revolution  was  bound  to  come  before  the  end  of  the 
year — and  it  did  not  come. 

In  1918  we  are  hearing  that  Gerniany  has  reached 
the  end  of  her  rope  and  cannot  hope  to  weather  another 
winter. 

These  same  things  have  been  said  ever  since  the  war 
started.  It  is  interesting  to  note  how  similar  have 
been  articles  written  in  good  faith  about  Germany’s 
food  situation  in  each  year  of  the  war.  And  similar 
articles  could  be  written  today  in  good  faith  and  based 
upon  reports  which  appear  to  be  reliable,  but  very 
])robably  they,  too,  would  have  the  same  fault  which 
has  marked  all  the  others — the  predicted  would  not 
happen. 

Just  as  an  example,  showing  the  extent  to  which 
German  propaganda  has  been  swallowed,  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  to  reproduce  an  article  written  just  about  a  year 
ago.  Every  statement  in  it  was  made  upon  good 
authority,  most  of  them  based  upon  digests  of  foreign 
press  news,  translated  by  the  British  War  Office.  At 
the  time  it  was  written,  I  thought  it  was  a  very  good 
story.  I  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  and  had  more  than 
a  little  trouble  in  investigating  the  situation  and  was 
firm  in  the  belief  that  my  deductions  were  sound.  I 
still  believe  they  were  sound  deductions,  but  they  had 
one  fault — they  weren’t  true. 


This  very  same  story  could  have  been  written  at  any 
date  since  the  early  fall  of  1914.  There  has  not  been 
a  time  since  then  that  ^he  current  reports  of  German 
internal  conditions  were  not  just  about  similar  to  those 
I  had  at  hand  in  the  summer  of  1917.  It  may  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  read  the  article  with  that  point  in  mind  and 
recognize  a  few  of  the  German  reports  which  have 
been  flashing  around  the  world  with  amazing"  frequency 
for  the  past  three  and  one-half  years. 

‘‘Germany’s  Inner  Front”  it  was  called  and  it  read 
as  follows : 

“The  inner  front,”  as  Germany  terms  the  general 
morale  of  her  populace,  is  beginning  to  bend  beneath 
the  strain  of  a  food  situation  which  is  daily  becomitig 
more  serious.  The  fear  of  starvation  has  Germany  in 
its  grasp,  according  to  newspapers  which  have  found 
their  way  through  the  lines.  There  is  grave  discontent 
over  steadily  increasing  food  shortages  and  even  graver 
discontent  over  rapidly  soaring  prices.  The  people’s 
cry  that  they  are  ill  nourished  and  that  the  physical 
well-being  of  future  generations  is  being  uiidermined 
are  reflected  in  the  German  press.  Little  children  are 
underfed.  The  adult  population,  while  not  actually 
starving,  is  apportioned  so  little  food  that  nothing  short 
of  disaster  confronts  the  Empire.  Only  the  soldiers  are 
receiving  sufficient  food  to  maintain  health  and  strength. 

Germany  is  pa3dng  one  of  the  inevitable  tolls  of  actual 
warfare.  Escape  is  impossible  in  the  land  where  battle 
rages.  Where  there  is  fighting  there  can  never  be  agri¬ 
cultural  production. 

But  Germany  is  not  alone  in  decreased  production. 
She  has  maintained  her  output  of  foods  on  a  higher 
level  than  any  of  the  Allies  or  many  of  the  neutrals 
affected  by  the  war. 

There  is  only  one  thing  which  has  kept  Germany’s 
actual  suffering  and  hardship  away  from  other  European 
nations.  That  one  thing  is  the  succor  extended  bv 
.America.  Germany’s  situation  is  serious — so  serious 
that  it  almost  portends  a  definite  break  which  would 
spell  victory  for  our  cause.  But,  even  so,  Germany’s 
situation  is  no  whit  more  serious  than  would  be  the  sit¬ 
uation  in  the  lands  of  our  war  associates  were  America 
to  withdraw  her  support.  Without  our  food  supplies, 
they  would  soon  be  in  Germany’s  position — and  the  war 
would  be  over.  Only  the  despotic,  absolute  and  com¬ 
plete  control  exerted  over  his  people  by  the  kaiser  and 
his  underlings  could  force  a  half-starved  nation  to  con¬ 
tinue  its  devastating  career  of  militarism. 

General  food  scarcity  has  led  to  the  birth  of  many 
evils  almost  unknown  in  Germany  before  the  Huns 
mobilized  in  1914.  It  has  put  a  premium  upon  theft  and 
dishonesty.  It  has  made  a  virtue  of  successful  viola¬ 
tions  of  the  law.  Growing  crops  are  being  stolen  from 
the  fields.  Potatoes  and  other  root  crops  are  being 
purloined  from  their  storehouses  on  the  farms.  Even 
cattle  are  being  slain  under  cover  of  darkness  and  the 
meat  taken  away  to  be  hoarded.  Surreptitious  sales 
as  a  means  for  evading  the  spirit  of  the  food  ticket  reg¬ 
ulations  seem  to  have  become  more  or  less  general. 
Why,  counterfeiters  are  even  selling  spurious  food  cards 
at  amazing  prices. 

The  German  press  is  bordering  upon  a  panic  as  the 
result  of  final  reports  on  the  potato  crop.  The  fall  crop 
was  looked  to  as  Germany’s  one  hope  for  sufficient  food 
to  carry  the  nation  through  the  winter.  Final  reports 
indicate  that  the  crop  has  been  a  total  failure.  The 
Government,  however,  claims  that  the  reports  are  mis¬ 
leading,  It  declares  that  the  farmers  have  lied  about 
their  yields,  fearing  general  shortages,  and  are  hoarding 
their  crops  in  the  hope  of  surreptitiously  selling  them  at 
exorbitant  prices.  If  this  be  true,  Germany  faces  a 
menace  from  more  than  one  direction.  She  has  not 
onh^  to  cope  with  national  dishonesty  on  a  scale  that 
threatens  the  safety  of  the  nation,  but  she  is  confronted 
with  the  grim  fact  that  the  crop  was  of  less  than  nor¬ 
mal  quality  and  will  not  stand  storage  except  under 
unusually  favorable  conditions.  The  hoarders  are  more 
than  apt  to  find  that  their  hoardings  will  be  wasted 
through  the  ravages  of  rot  and  spoilage,  even  if  suc¬ 
cessfully  hidden  from  the  police. 
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It  is  that  from  which  we  are  protecting  the  Allies.  Were 
we  to  refuse  them  our  aid,  refuse  to  save  that  they 
could  be  fed,  we  would  be  putting  a  premium  upon  dis¬ 
honesty,  forcing  them  to  lie  about  their  production,  a 
few  hoarding  that  they  could  have  plenty,  while  the 
majority  would  die  of  starvation. 

Even  with  autocratic  control,  Germany  has  been  un¬ 
able  to  rob  the  food  question  of  its  grim  alarm.  It  has 
been  unable  to  maintain  pre-war  production  and  unable 
to  quiet  the  angry  growlings  of  an  ill-fed  and  angry 
populace.  Many  of  the  German  newspapers  are  openly 
criticizing  the  Government  and  predicting  revolt  and 
uprising. 

So  general  have  become  thefts  from  the  fields  that 
curfew  laws  are  being  strictly  enforced  in  practically  all 
of  the  agricultural  sections.  Only  with  special  police 
permits  can  any  person  traverse  a  cultivated  field  in  the 
hours  of  darkness.  Even  owners  of  the  farms  are  for¬ 
bidden  to  travel  on  paths  through  their  fields  between 
specified  hours.  It  is  unlawful  to  drive  cattle  at  night 
or  to  transport  animals  or  meats  in  carts  or  wagons 
under  cover  of  darkness. 

Such  legislation  is  not  needed  in  other  European 
countries.  And  the  only  reason  it  is  not  needed  is  be¬ 
cause  the  United  States  has  been  providing  sufficient 
supplies  to  separate  the  populace  from  the  pangs  of 
hunger.  Were  we  to  stop  shipping  food  abroad,  it 
would  be  only  weeks,  or  possibly  days,  before  even 
more  stringent  regulations  would  be  needed  to  curb  the 
fury  of  ill-fed  peoples. 

An  armistice  with  Russia,  opening  up  her  great  grana¬ 
ries  and  storehouses,  was  expected  to  prove  the  panacea 
for  many  of  the  German  ills.  The  difficulty,  the  im¬ 
possibility,  of  transport  has  robbed  this  of  its  value. 

There  is  general  hardship  in  all  of  the  countries  of 
Europe,  but  the  babies  and  children  of  our  immediate 
associates  in  this  war  are  not  being  starved.  America  is 
making  possible  their  salvation.  It  is  different,  though, 
in  Germany.  From  one  city  16,000  young  children  were 
sent  into  the  country  for  the  summer.  Had  those  chil¬ 
dren  been  in  good  condition,  they  would  probably  have 
gained  five  or  six  pounds  apiece  in  weight.  But  those 
little  tots  were  almost  starving.  That  was  why  they 
were  sent  out  of  the  city,  where  they  could  no  longer 
be  fed.  to  farms  where  it  would  be  possible  to  give 
them  the  bare  necessities  of  life.  A  German  newspaper 
reported  that  there  was  an  average  gain  in  weight  of 
IS  pounds  in  three  weeks. 

Only  children  below  the  age  of  five,  nursing  and  ex¬ 
pectant  mothers  and  invalids  are  allowed  to  use  milk. 
Reductions  in  milk  allowance  have  been  necessitated  in 
many  of  the  countries  tied  by  bonds  of  war  to  the 
United  States,  but  in  none  of  them  has  the  situation 
reached  such  a  critical  point.  In  Germany  expectant 
mothers  are  not  given  an  allowance  of  milk  until  they 
have  been  pregnant  for  six  months — and  then  the 
amount  is  less  than  one  pint  a  day.  Until  the  child  is 
weaned,  they  are  kept  on  this  ration,  with  the  addition 
of  half  a  pound  of  farinaceous  foods  and  a  pound  and 
a  half  of  bread — the  black  war  bread  which  is  now  the 
only  kind  seen  in  Germany.  The  press  is  indignant, 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ration  for  women 
who  are  about  to  give  more  men  to  the  nation  makes 
no  mention  of  meats,  fats  or  sugar.  “We  simply  must 
not  remain  satisfied,”  one  editor  wrote.  “Where  there 
is  a  will,  there  is  a  way.” 

The  fodder  shortage  is  so  acute  that  twigs  and 
branches  of  trees  are  being  cut  and  chopped  as  fodder 
for  horses  and  ruminants,  including  goats.  Horse-flesh 
is  now  taking  the  place  of  pork  in  German  sausage. 
More  often  than  with  pork,  it  is  mixed  with  rabbits  and 
other  game.  .A.n  indication  of  the  hog  shortage  is 
gleaned  from  the  fact  that  the  pre-war  averaee  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  hogs  at  Leipzig  has  dropped  from  5,000  to  100  a 
week.  Meat  animals  have  been  killed  off  because  there 
is  no  longer  suitable  food  to  keep  them  in  fit  condition 
for  slaughter.  Horses  and  even  poultry  have  been  put 
on  rations. 

Germany  has  been  reduced  to  this  state  simply  be¬ 
cause  she  has  not  the  United  States  to  fall  back  upon 
for  succor.  The  same  story  would  be  duplicated  within 
a  few  months^  throughout  Europe  should  the  American 
support  be  withheld.  Things  would  probably  be  even 
worse  with  our  co-belligerents,  because  a  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  their  productive  territory  has  been  ravaged 


by  war,  and  much  of  it  is  now  held  by  Germany.  Ger¬ 
many’s  richest  fields  have  been  untrampled  by  armies, 
while  she  has  gained  in  addition  the  fertile  fields  of  the 
Lower  Danube  and  the  western  fringe  of  Russia,  known 
as  the  finest  wheat  land  in  the  world. 

German  production  has  dropped  at  an  alarming  pace 
within  the  past  year.  It  is  on,  if  not  actually  below,  the 
danger  line.  Famine  threatened  last  winter.  It  is  much 
nearer  this  winter.  German  production  has  decreased, 
but  German,  production  has  not  decreased  to  the  same 
extent  that  has  marked  the  falling  production  of  her 
enemies,  with  the  exception  of  the  United  States. 

“The  inner  front”  in  Germany  is  breaking,  if  indeed 
it  has  not  already  snapped.  “The  inner  front”  in  the 
lands  of  our  co-fighters,  however,  remains  firm  and 
strong.  It  is  being  held  safe  by  the  food  wall  America 
made  between  those  people  and  starvation. 

But  that  wall  will  not  stand  alone.  The  instant  we 
withdraw  our  support  it  will  topple  and  fall.  If  we 
should  cut  off  all  exports  today,  within  two  months  or 
less  there  would  be  no  nation  in  Europe  which  could 
continue  war  unless  they  could  force  their  armies  to 
fight  with  the  knowledge  that  behind  them  were  in¬ 
ternal  conditions  which  parallel  those  in  Germany  to¬ 
day.  The  old  and  the  infirm  would  soon  fall  victim  to 
the  ravages  of  disease  and  illness  that  would  take 
strong  hold  of  constitutions  weakened  for  want  of  food. 
Little  children  and  babies  would  die — and  women  would 
be  too  weak  to  bring  new  ones  into  being. 

That's  what  we  are  up  against.  We  are  constantly 
faced  Avith  a  menace  which  has  already  descended  upon 
Imperial  Germany.  Unless  we  can  send  food  to  Europe, 
the  sacrifices  in  men,  money  and  munitions  already 
made  have  been  in  vain.  Herbert  Hoover,  the  Food 
Administrator,  tells  us  that  there  is  not  enough  food  in 
Anierica  to  feed  us  and  Europe  too,  unless  we  save 
and  conserve. 

It  is  our  duty  to  see  that  the  Allies’  “inner  front” 
shall  not  be  broken.” 

The  winter  of  1917-18  was  comparatively  mild  in 
Germany.  Climatic  conditions  resulted  in  better  crops 
than  were  harvested  the  previous  year,  and  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  these  better  crops  and  partly  because  of  more 
efficient  organization  the  German  authorities  were  able 
to  lay  in  much  larger  stocks  of  potatoes  than  in  the 
previous  year. 

And  the  weather  has  been  propitious  for  other  crops 
as  well.  Frost  interfered  only  slightly  with  trans¬ 
portation  and  rations  were  maintained  pretty  generally 
on  a  larger  scale  than  had  been  anticipated.  The  potato 
ration,  in  particular,  was  kept  up  to  the  standard  figure 
of  seven  pounds  a  week  in  almost  all  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many,  nowhere  falling  below  six  pounds  per  week. 

Control  of  the  grain  crops  was  more  drastic  and, 
consequently,  distribution  of  food  more  equal  than 
before,  the  self-providers  being  more  strictly  con¬ 
trolled. 

The  situation  has  been  easier  this  year  than  lastj, 
not  only  during  the  winter  months  but  through  the 
spring.  This  is  untrue  only  of  the  late  spring  and 
early  summer  months  when  grain  became  unusually 
scarce.  Early  harvests,  however,  soon  remedied  this 
condition. 

The  fact  that  the  new  crop  would  soon  be  har¬ 
vested  seemed  not  to  figure  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
“played  up”  bread  shortages  in  Germany  and  Austria 
last  June.  They  appeared  to  give  little  weight  to  the 
fact  that,  at  most,  the  serious  cereal  shortage  would 
last  hardly  a  month. 

Germany  is  not  starving;  Germany  has  at  no  time 
been  starving ;  and  no  thinking  person  who  has  studied 
internal  conditions  in  Germany  can  for  a  minute  feel 
justified  in  believing  that  Germany  will  ever  starve 
unless  unusual  weather  conditions  should  cause  crop 
failures  throughout  middle  Europe. 
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CEREAL  PRODUCTS 

Wheat  Flour,  War  Std.,  49  lb.  bag . 

Rye  Flour,  Std.,  24^^  lb.  bag . 

Graham  Flour,  10  lb.  bag . 

Corn  Starch,  lb . 

Corn  Flour,  5  lb.  bag . 

Corn  Meal,  lb . 

Barley  Flour,  lb . 

Oatmeal,  lb . . 

Oats,  Rolled,  bulk,  lb . 

Rice  Flour,  lb . 

Buckwheat  Flour,  lb . 

Hominy  Grits,  lb . 

Quaker  Oats,  20  oz . 

Rice,  Fancy  Head,  lb . 

Barley,  Pearled,  lb . 

Bread,  lb . 

Crackers,  Graham,  lb . 

Crackers,  Oatmeal,  lb . . 

Macaroni,  lb . 

SUGAR  AND  SYRUP 

Granulated  Sugar,  lb . . . 

Corn  Syrup,  10  lb.  pail . 

Comb  Honey,  lb . 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Cocoa,  Bulk,  lb . 

Eggs,  Fresh  Gathered,  Firsts,  doz . 

Milk,  qt . 

Cheese,  American,  Cheddar,  lb . 

FATS 

Bacon,  Sliced,  lb . 

Creamery  Butter,  Fancy,  lb . 

Pure  Leaf  Lard,  lb . 

Oleomargarine,  Uncolored,  lb . 

Nut  Margarine,  Uncolored,  lb . 

Italian  Spanish  Olive  Oil,  qt.  tin . 

Cottonseed  Oil,  qt.  tin . 

Corn  Oil,  qt.  tin . 

Peanut  Oil,  qt.  tin . 

Peanut  Butter,  lb . 

FRUITS 

Evaporated  Apples,  lb . 

Evaporated  Peaches,  lb . 

Canned  Peaches,  No.  2^^,  Std.,  29  oz... 
Canned  Pineapples,  No.  2^^,  Std.,  30  oz. 

Raisins,  Seeded,  pkg.  15  oz . 

Prunes,  Medium  Size,  lb . . . 

VEGETABLES 

White  Potatoes,  lb . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  lb . 

Onions,  lb .  .... 

Navy  Beans,  Dry,  lb . 

String  Beans,  Canned,  No.  2,  Std.,  19  oz 

Corn,  Canned,  No.  2,  Std.,  20  oz . 

Peas,  Canned,  No.  2,  Std.,  20  oz . 

Split  Peas,  lb . 

Peanuts,  Unshelled,  lb . 

Tomatoes,  Canned,  No.  3,  Std.,  33  oz... 

Cabbage,  lb . 

Beets,  lb . 

Turnips,  lb . 

MEATS  AND  FISH 

Beef,  Round  Steak,  lb . 

Veal  Cutlets,  lb . 

Leg  of  Mutton,  lb . 

Leg  of  Lamb,  lb . 

Pork  Chops,  lb . 

Ham,  Sliced,  Medium  Fat,  lb . 

Chickens,  Broilers,  lb . 

Salt  Cod,  Ib . 

Salt  Mackerel,  lb . 

Halibut,  lb . 

Salmon,  Ib . 

Salmon,  Canned,  No.  1,  Tall,  1  lb . 

Trout,  lb . 

Whitefish,  lb . 
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Saccharin  Wins  in  New  York 


Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Present :  Hons.  John  Proctor  Clarke,  P.  J. ;  Frank 
C.  Laughlin,  Victor  J.  Dowling,  Clarence  j.  Shearn 
and  Edgar  S.  K.  Merrell,  J.  J. 

Appeal  by  the  defendant  from  a  judgment  of  con¬ 
viction  rendered  by  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions  of 
the  City  of  New  York. 

Wdlliam  C.  Breed  of  counsel  (Edward  A.  Craighill, 
Jr.,  with  him  on  the  brief;  Breed,  Abbott  &  Morgan, 
attorneys)  for  appellant;  John  E.  O’Brien  of  counsel 
(Terene  Earley  and  William  H.  Kehoe  with  him  on 
the  brief;  William  P.  Burr,  corporation  counsel)  for 
respondent. 

Laughliil,  J. — The  defendant  is  a  domestic  corpora¬ 
tion  and  its  conviction,  which  was  by  a  divided  court, 
was  for  having  in  its  possession  and  offering  for  sale 
as  a  beverage  bottled  strawberry  soda,  which  it  was 
alleged  was  adulterated  in  that  saccharin,  a  deleterious 
ingredient,  had  been  used  therein  as  a  sweetener  or 
substitute  for  sugar,  injuriously  affecting  the  Cjuality 
of  the  soda  water,  in  violation  of  subdivisions  (b)  and 
(f)  of  section  68  of  the  Sanitary  Code  and  a  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  board  of  health  adopted  August  22,  1911. 

There  was  a  label  on  the  bottle  containing  printed 
matter  as  follows ; 

“Telephone  No.  3609  Harlem.  Excelsior  Bottling 
Works,  Inc.,  407-41 1  East  121st  Street,  New  York. 
Strawberry.  Capacity  26  ounces,  sweetened  with  sugar 
and  one  one-hundredth  of  one  per  cent  of  Saccharin 
(Benzo-sulphinide  ).  This  bottle  is  not  sold,  but  must 
be  returned  when  emptied.” 

It  was  conceded  that  the  soda  water  contained  the 
quantity  of  saccharin  specified  on  the  label,  namely, 
one-hundredth  of  one  per  cent.  Section  68  of  the 
Sanitary  Code,  so  far  as  here  material,  provided  as 
follows : 

“No  person  shall  have,  sell  or  offer  for  sale  in  the 
City  of  New  York  any  food  which  is  adulterated  or 
misbranded.  The  term  food  as  herein  used  shall  in¬ 
clude  every  article  of  food  and  every  beverage  used 
by  man  and  all  confectionery. 

“Eood,  as  herein  defined,  shall  be  deemed  adul¬ 
terated  :  *  *  * 

“(b)  If  any  inferior  or  cheaper  substances  have 
been  substituted  wholly  or  in  part  for  the  article.  *  *  * 

“(f)  If  it  contains  any  added  poisonous  ingredient, 
or  any  ingredient  which  may  render  such  article  in¬ 
jurious  to  health  ;  or  if  it  contains  any  antiseptic  or 
preservative  not  evident  and  not  known  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser  or  consumer  *  *  *  ;  provided,  that  an  article  of 
food  which  does  not  contain  any  added  poisonous  or 
deleterious  ingredients  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  adul¬ 
terated  or  misbranded  in  the  following  cases; 

“Eirst.  In  the  case  of  mixtures  or  compounds  which 
may  be  now  or  from  time  to  time  hereafter  known  as 
articles  of  food,  under  their  own  distinctive  names, 
and  not  an  imitation  of  or  offered  for  sale  under  the 
distinctive  name  of  another  article,  if  the  name  be 
accompanied  on  the  same  label  or  brand  with  a  state¬ 
ment  of  the  place  where  said  article  has  been  manu¬ 
factured  or  produced.” 

Counsel  stated  on  the  argument  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Sanitary  Code  are  substantially  the  same  in 
effect,  although  not  in  phraseology,  as  the  act  known 
as  the  Eederal  Eood  and  Drug  Act  (34  U.  S.  Statutes 


at  Large,  771).  It  appears  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  requested  the  Referee  Board  of  Consulting 
Scientific  Experts  to  investigate  and  report,  among 
ether  things,  whether  saccharin  in  foods  was  delete¬ 
rious  to  health  and  whether  it  reduced,  lowered  or 
injuriously  affected  the  quality  or  strength  of  the  food. 
The  board  made  a  report  in  writing  to  the  effect  that 
saccharin  in  small  quantities  added  to  food  was  not 
injurious  to  the  health  of  normal  adults,  and  when 
added  in  either  small  or  large  quantities  does  not  alter 
the  quality  or  strength  of  food ;  but  that  if  so  added 
as  a  substitute  for  sugar  it  “luust  be  regarded  as  a 
substitution  involving  a  reduction  in  its  quality,”  for 
the  simple  reason  that  sugar  has  a  food  value  and 
saccharin  has  no  nutritive  value.  The  Secretaries  of 
Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Labor  and  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury  construed  the  report  as  showing  that  saccharin  in 
food  was  a  poisonous  or  deleterious  ingredient  as 
contemplated  by  the  Eederal  Eood  and  Drug  Act  and 
that  its  substitution  for  sugar  in  foods  “reduces  and 
lowers  their  quality”  and  thereupon  made  Eood  In¬ 
spection  Decision  No.  135,  for  the  guidance  of  in¬ 
spectors  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  after 
the  1st  of  July,  1911,  regard  foods  having  saccharin 
as  adulterated  under  said  act.  Before  that  date,  how¬ 
ever,  said  secretaries  extended  the  time  when  the  for¬ 
mer  decision  was  to  take  effect,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  called  upon  said  board  to  advise  whether 
said  decision  No.  135  was  in  accord  with  the  former 
report  of  said  board,  and  on  the  13th  of  January,  1912, 
the  board  reported,  among  other  things,  as  follows ; 

“The  Referee  Board  is  compelled,  on  the  basis  of 
tbe  experimental  evidence,  to  hold  to  the  view  that  the 
addition  of  small  quantities  of  saccharin  to  food  does 
not  constitute  an  adulteration,  since  there  is  no  evi¬ 
dence  that  small  quantities  of  the  substance  are  delete¬ 
rious  to  the  health  of  normal  adults. 

The  addition  of  saccharin  to  foods,  in  large  or  small 
quantities,  does  not,  so  far  as  the  findings  of  the 
Referee  Board  show,  affect  in  any  way  the  cjuality  or 
strength  of  the  food.  This  statement  is  not  in  any 
sense  contradictory  to  or  lacking  in  harmony  with  the 
statement  that  the  addition  of  saccharin  to  food  as  a 
substitute  for  cane  sugar  is  a  substitution  involving  a 
reduction  in  the  food  value  of  the  sweetened  product 
and  may  thus  result  in  a  reduction  in  its  quality.  The 
simple  addition  of  saccharin  to  a  food  cannot,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Referee  Board,  be  considered  as  an 
adulteration  through  any  reduction  in  the  strength  or 
quality  of  the  food,  since  no  such  effect  follows  its 
addition  to  the  food.  On  the  other  hand,  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  saccharin  for  cane  sugar,  for  example,  in  any 
food  product  may  result  in  a  decided  lowering  of  food 
value,  and  this  certainly  must  be  considered  as  an 
adulteration. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Referee  Board,  the  use  of 
saccharin  in  food  in  quantities  that  might  constitute  a 
menace  to  health  is  improbable,  since  its  extreme 
sweetness  would  naturally  limit  its  consumption  by 
the  individual  to  amounts  below  what  might  prove 
injurious  (in  harmony  with  the  conclusions  expressed 
in  the  original  report  of  the  board).  On  the  other 
hand,  the  possibility  of  substituting  saccharin  for 
sugar,  thereby  lowering  the  food  value  of  the  sweet- 
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eued  products,  is  a  serious  menace  and  one  that  should 
be  carefully  safeguarded.” 

Tliereupon  the  majority  of  the  secretaries  made 
Food  Inspection  Decision  No.  142,  holding  that  the 
use  of  saccharin  as  a  substitute  for  sugar  in  sweetened 
foods  constitutes  an  adulteration  because  it  is  only 
used  as  a  sweetener  and  it  displaces  sugar,  which  has 
a  food  value,  but  they  also  held  that  saccharin,  when 
intended  for  use  in  the  prevention,  cure  or  mitigation 
of  disease  and  used  in  products  plainly  labeled  to  show 
that  it  is  intended  for  the  use  of  persons  who,  on 
account  of  diseases,  must  abstain  from  the  use  of 
sugar,  came  within  the  classification  of  drugs  and  was 
not  afifected  by  the  decision.  That  decision,  I  think, 
intended  to  prevent  the  use  of  saccharin  as  a  sweetener 
for  food  products  proper,  such  as  canned  vegetables, 
preserves  and  candy.  It  is  stated  therein  that  it  was 
found  that  saccharin  was  so  used  in  more  than  50 
food  products  and  that  it  was  possible  by  such  use  to 
produce  indigestion.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  sec¬ 
retaries  were  not  considering  the  use  of  saccharin  in 
beverages.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  MaeVeagh  dis¬ 
sented  in  an  opinion,  taking  the  ground  that  one- 
hundredth  of  one  per  cent  of  saccharin  in  any  food 
product  could  not  possibly  be  deleterious  to  health  and 
that  the  use  of  saccharin  could  be  regulated  by  re¬ 
quirements  with  respect  to  labels  and  otherwise,  and 
that  inasmuch  as  it  was  not  deleterious  to  health  its 
use  should  not  be  prohibited. 

So  far  as  appears,  the  question  has  not  been  before 
the  federal  courts  for  decision  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  saccharin  in  food  products.  The  resolution  of  the 
board  of  health  on  which,  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Sanitary  Code,  which  do  not  refer  specifically  to 
saccharin,  the  conviction  was  founded,  was  adopted 
on  the  22d  day  of  August,  1911,  and  it  clearly  appears 
by  the  preamble  thereto  that  it  was  based  on  the  action 
of  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and  La¬ 
bor  and  of  the  Treasury,  on  the  first  report  of  the 
Referee  Board,  which  had  been  misunderstood.  The 
resolution  is  as  follows : 

“Whereas,  following  an  investigation  made  by  the 
Referee  Board  of  Consulting  Scientific  Experts  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Food  Inspection  Decision 
No.  138  was  promulgated  as  follows; 

“  ‘Paragraph  3  of  Food  Inspection  Decision  No.  135 
is  hereby  modified  to  read  as  follows ; 

“  ‘The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  therefore  will  re¬ 
gard  as  adulterated  under  the  Food  and  and  Drugs 
Act  foods  containing  saccharin  which  on  and  after 
January  i,  1912,  are  manufactured  or  offered  for  sale 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  or  the  territories,  or 
shipped  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  or  offered 
for  importation  into  the  United  States.’ 

“Therefore  be  it  resolved.  That  foods  or  food  prod¬ 
ucts  containing  saccharin  be  deemed  adulterated  under 
the  Sanitary  Code.” 

On  the  trial,  counsel  for  the  People  stated  the  claims 
of  the  prosecution  as  follows:  “The  People’s  only  con¬ 
tention  here  is  that  the  action  of  the  board  of  health 
in  making  that  ordinance  will  be  sustained  upon  the 
ground  solely  that  the  use  of  saccharin  in  food  is  a 
virtual  fraud  on  the  public  in  so  far  as  its  food  value  is 
concerned.  *  *  *  There  is  no  contention  in  this  case 
that  the  use  of  saccharin  is  harmful  in  and  of  itself, 
but  that  the  position  which  the  city  takes  in  order  to 
sustain  fhe  ordinance  is  that  it  depreciates  the  value 
of  food  as  a  food  product.” 


The  uncontroverted  evidence  shows  that  the  use  of 
soda  water  as  a  beverage  containing  this  quantity  of 
saccharin  could  not  possibly  be  injurious  to  health  and 
that  there  is  greater  danger  of  injury  to  health  from 
consuming  too  much  sugar  than  from  the  consumption 
of  saccharin  in  such  a  percentage.  It  also  appears 
that  the  use  of  sugar  in  any  form  is  injurious  to  people 
suffering  from  diabetes  and  some  other  diseases,  while 
the  use  of  saccharin  by  them  to  flavor  food  and  render 
it  palatable  is  prescribed  by  medical  authorities. 

The  only  possible  theory  on  which  such  use  of  sac¬ 
charin  could  be  prohibited  is  to  prevent  deception  by 
leading  purchasers  and  consumers  to  think  that  the 
food  products  had  been  sweetened  by  sugar,  which 
contains  a  food  value,  and  not  by  saccharin,  which  has 
no  food  value.  There  is  no  evidence  of  deception  and 
the  label  is  designed  to  prevent  deception.  Soda  water 
is  not  a  natural  food  product  but  is  a  compound  of 
food  products,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  such  use 
of  saccharin  comes  within  the  proviso  contained  in 
said  section  68  of  the  Sanitary  Code  relating  to  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  compounds  known  by  their  own  distinctive 
name,  and  that  the  label  complied  with  the  require¬ 
ments  thereof  (U.  S.  v^  40  Barrels  of  Coca-Cola,  215 
Fed.  Rep.,  535 ;  Weeks  v.  U.  S.  224  Fed.  R.,  64;  T.  B. 
Washburn  &  Co.  v.  U.  S.  224  Fed.  Rep.,  395 ;  U.  S.  v. 

I  Carload  of  Corno  Horse  and  Mule  Feed,  188  Fed. 
Rep.,  453;  U.  S.  V.  779  Cases  of  Molasses,  174  Fed. 
Rep.,  325).  The  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Health 
was  not  enacted  in  form  as  an  amendment  of  the 
Sanitary  Code  and  it  cannot  be  given  effect  as  such, 
for  it  was  not  shown  that  a  certified  copy  was  filed 
with  the  city  clerk  as  required  by  section  1172  of  the 
Greater  New  York  Charter  as  amended  by  chapter 
628  of  the  Laws  of  1904,  section  3.  The  resolution 
therefore  cannot  be  construed  either  as  modifying  or 
extending  said  section  68  of  the  Sanitary  Code.  The 
only  authority  of  the  board  to  adopt  resolutions  with 
respect  to  the  Sanitary  Code  was  to  carry  the  provi¬ 
sions  thereof  into  effect  (section  1262  of  the  Greater 
New  York  Charter).  Moreover,  since  saccharin  is 
not  injurious  to  health,  its  use  may  be  regulated  but 
cannot  be  prohibited  under  the  exercise  of  the  police 
power,  and  therefore  I  think  the  resolution  was  void 
(People  V.  Breisecker,  169  N.  Y.,  53;  People  v.  Arens- 
berg,  103  N.  Y.,  308;  People  v.  Marx,  99  N.  Y.,  377: 
People  V.  Bowen,  182  N.  Y.,  i-io;  Curtice  Bros.  Co. 
V.  Barnard,  209  Fed.  Rep.,  589 ;  State  v.  Hanson,  40 
L.  R.  A.  N.  S.,  865  ;  see  also  Waite  et  ah,  as  general 
appraisers,  etc.,  ap.,  v.  Geo.  A.  Macy  et  ah,  appellees, 
U.  S.  Sup.  Gt.,  N.  Y.  Law  Journal,  ^lay  6,  1918).  If 
a  standard  of  purity  or  with  respect  to  the  ingredients 
to  be  used  in  making  soda  water  had  been  prescribed 
by  the  Legislature  or  by  legislative  authority  then  it 
might  well  be  argued  that  no  other  ingredients  could 
lawfully  be  used  in  making  it  (see  dissenting  opinion 
of  Learned,  P.  J.,  in  People  v.  Cipperly,  37  Hun,  324. 
on  which  the  decision  was  reversed,  161  N.  Y.,  63). 
It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  entirely  aside  from  the 
question  of  disease  or  medical  advice  some  people  may 
desire,  especially  in  hot  weather,  a  cooling  beverage 
that  contains  no  food  value  or  that  has  been  sweetened 
to  render  it  palatable  by  the  use  of  saccharin  instead 
of  by  the  use  of  sugar,  and  there  is  therefore  no  occa¬ 
sion  or  authority  for  prohibiting  such  use  of  saccharin. 

It  follows  that  the  conviction  should  be  reversed  and 
the  information  dismissed. 

All  concur.  July,  1Q18. 


Canning  Compounds 

Commissioner  James  Imust  of  Pennsylvania  believes 
that  the  following  opinion  will  drive  canning'  com¬ 
pounds  out  of  that  state.  He  is  also  of  the  opinion 
that  manufacturers  and  wholesale  dealers,  in  order 
to  protect  themselves  against  prosecution,  must  with¬ 
draw  all  such  products  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  Superior  Court  in  its  opinion  reverses  an 
inferior  court  case  against  J.  R.  Fulton  for  violation 
of  the  Pennsylvania  pure  food  law  in  selling  Mrs. 
Price’s  Canning  Compound,  and  describes  the  com¬ 
pound  as  being  boric  acid — nothing  more  or  noth¬ 
ing  less. 

Two  important  questions  were  involved.  The  court 
below  took  the  stand  that  the  canning  compound  was 
not  a  food  within  the  meaning  of  the  law ;  that  it  was 
composed  of  95  per  cent  boric  acid  and  5  per  cent  salt 
and  that  95  per  cent  boric  acid  could  not  be  added  to 
the  5  per  cent  salt.  On  both  points  the  Superior  Court 
disagreed  with  the  court  below.  The  decision  of  the 
lower  court  was  reversed  and  the  record  remitted  to 
impose  sentence  according  to  law. 

The  Pennsylvania  food  law  specifically  prohibits  the 
use  of  boric  acid  to  preserve  food.  The  fraud  in  this 
case  was  that  boric  acid  was  used  in  the  canning  com¬ 
pound  and  sold  under  a  coined  name.  Under  the 
definition  of  food  the  act  reads :  “That  the  term 
‘Food,’  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  include  not  only  every 
article  used  for  food  by  man,  but  also  every  article 
used  for,  or  entering  into  the  composition  of,  or 
intended  for  use  as  an  ingredient  in  the  preparation 
of,  food  for  man.” 

The  decision  follows : 

Superior  Court  of  Pennsylvania. 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  vs.  J.  R.  Inilton. 
Xo.  13  October  Term,  1918.  Appealed  by  plaintiff 
from  the  order  of  the  Court  of  Quarter  Sessions  of 
Redford  County. 

Jailed  July  10,  1918. 

Henderson,  J. 

The  defendant  was  indicted  for  a  violation  of  the 
Act  of  May  13,  1909,  P.  I..  520,  in  selling  an  article 
of  food  and  an  article  used  for,  and  entering  into  the 
composition  of,  and  intended  for  use  as,  an  ingredient 
in  the  preparation  of  food,  described  as  “Mrs.  Price  s 
Canning  Compound,”  which  was. adulterated  in  that  it 
contained  a  proportion  of  Koric  Acid.  A  verdict  of 
guilty  was  returned  by  the  jury  and  afterward  judg¬ 
ment  was  arrested  by  the  court  and  from  that  order 
the  Commonwealth  appeals.  The  title  of  the  Act  is  in 
part:  “An  act  relating  to  food;  defining  food,  pro¬ 
viding  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health,  and  the 
prevention  of  fraud  and  deception,  by  prohibiting  the 
manufacture  or  sale,  the  ofifering  for  sale  or  the  having 
in  possession  with  intent  to  sell,  of  adulterated,  mis¬ 
branded,  or  deleterious  foods.”  The  second  section 
contains  a  definition  of  the  word  “food  as  follows: 
“The  term  ‘food’  as  used  in  this  Act  shall  include  not 
only  every  article  used  as  food  by  man  but  also  every 
article  used  for  or  entering  into  the  composition  of 
or  intended  for  use  as  an  ingredient  in  the  preparation 
of  food  for  man.”  Prohibition  against  the  use  of 
Boric  Acid  is  contained  in  Section  3  which  provides 
“that  for  the  purpose  of  this  Act  an  article  of  food 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  *  *  *  5th.  If  it 


Illegal  in  Pennsylvania 

contains  any  added  boric  acid  or  borates,”  etc.  The 
learned  judge  of  the  court  below  based  the  decision 
on  a  determination  that  the  compound  was  not  food 
and  that  it  did  not  contain  added  boracic  acid  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act.  It  was  shown  by  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  that  the  compound  was  composed  of 
Boracic  Acid  and  Salt;  94.73%  of  the  former  and 
5.07%  of  the  latter.  The  compound  as  sold  in  pack¬ 
ages  which  included  among  other  statements  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“Mrs.  Price’s  Canning  Compound 
“Manufactured  by 
“The  Price  Compound  Company, 

“Minneapolis,  Minn. 

“May  be  used  in  canning  all  kinds  of  fruit,  and  is 
specially  valuable  for  Corn,  Beans,  Peas,  Asparagas,. 
Tomatoes,  Etc.” 

“May  also  be  used  in  making  Catsup,  Sweet  Pickles 
or  anything  that  is  liable  to  ferment.  It  saves  money, 
time,  labor,  worry  and  insures  the  best  results.  See 
our  receipt  book  for  instructions  on  canning  and 
pickling.” 

The  contention  of  the  Commonwealth  is  that  the 
article  sold  was  food  and  that  it  was  also  used  and 
intended  to  be  used  as  an  ingredient  in  the  preparation 
of  food  for  man,  and  was,  therefore,  within  the  prohi¬ 
bition  of  the  statute.  It  was  conceded  that  the  salt 
constituent  of  the  compound  was  an  article  of  food 
but  the  learned  judge  of  the  court  below  was  of  the 
opinion  that  in  view  of  the  small  proportion  of  the 
food  product  and  the  large  proportion  of  boric  acid 
in  the  compound  it  ought  to  be  assumed  that  the  law 
was  not  intended  to  apply  to  a  preparation  composed 
almost  wholly  of  an  article  which  is  not  food  ;  that  it 
could  not  consistently  be  held  that  95‘%  could  be  added 
to  5%  ;  that  the  use  of  the  word  “added”  in  the  statute 
“in  common  parlance’’  signifies  “to  unite  the  lesser  in 
essence  with  the  greater ;  the  smaller  in  volume, 
magnitude  or  importance  with  the  larger.”  Pursuing 
this  line  of  argument  with  illustrations  the  court 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  legislature  never  had 
in  mind  such  an  article  of  commerce  as  is  under  con¬ 
sideration  in  this  case  as  an  adulterated  food.  This 
construction,  however,  overlooks  an  important  part  of 
the  statute  which  covers  every  article  ‘‘entering  into 
the  composition  of  or  intended  for  use  as  an  ingredient 
in  the  preparation  of  food  for  man.”  In  either  case, 
therefore,  whether  the  article  sold  may  be  classed  as 
food  or  is  merely  a  compound  intended  to  be  used  in 
the  composition  of  or  as  an  ingredient  in  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  food  if  it  contain  a  constituent  the  use  of  which 
is  ])rohibited  in  food  it  is  within  the  purview^  of  the 
statute.  We  are  unable  to  agree  with  the  learned  court 
that  the  question  must  be  disposed  of  on  the  basis  of 
the  proportion  of  the  compound  entering  into  the 
composition  of  food.  Under  such  construction  the 
purpose  of  the  law  might  easily  be  defeated.  A  much 
smaller  quantity  of  the  prohibited  article  than  that 
used  in  the  canning  com])ound  might  be  used  without 
violating  the  statute.  If  the  proportion  of  95%  may  be 
allowed,  by  like  reasoning  80%  or  70%  would  be  per¬ 
mitted,  for  the  larger  could  not  be  said  to  be  added 
to  the  smaller  quantity.  The  smaller  quantity  could 
not  “contain”  the  larger.  But  it  was  not  the  intention 
of  the  legislature  to  determine  the  proportions  im 
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which  food  might  be  adulterated  except  in  the  limited 
use  of  sulphur  dioxide  and  sodium  benzoate  as  applied 
to  certain  articles.  The  United  States  statute  contains 
similar  language  to  that  used  in  the  Act  of  1909  and 
in  United  States  v.  Coca  Cola  Company,  241  U.  S. 
265,  the  court  considered  the  meaning  of  the  word 
“added'’  and  said,  “Nor  can  we  accept  the  view  that 
the  word  ‘added’  should  be  taken  as  referring  to  the 
quantity  of  the  ingredient  used.  It  is  added  ingredient 
which  the  statute  describes :  not  added  quantity  of 
ingredient.”  This  construction  is  required  in  the  light 
of  the  purpose  of  the  legislation  wdiich  was  not  only 
to  prevent  fraud  but  to  provide  for  the  protection 
cf  the  public  health.  Wdiat  is  necessary  to  promote 
this  object  is  a  legislative  question  within  constitutional 
limits  and  the  court  is  controlled  by  the  legislative 
declarai-ion  on  the  subject.  The  combination  of  boric 
acid  with  common  salt  amounts  to  an  adulteration 
v.dthin  the  meaning  of  the  statute.  The  term  “adulter¬ 
ation”  is  used  in  a  particular  sense.  It  is  the  combin¬ 
ing  of  a  forbidden  substance  with  an  article  of  food 
to  be  sold  to  the  public.  But  the  case  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  stands  on  a  broader  base  than  this.  The  Act 
defines  “food”  to  be  not  only  every  article  used  as 
food  for  man  but  also  every  article  entering  into  the 
composition  of  or  intended  fqr  use  as  an  ingredient 
in  the  preparation  of  food  for  man.  It  is  not  con¬ 
tended  that  the  canning  compound  was  not  to  enter 
into  the  composition  of  food  or  not  intended  for  use 
as  an  ingredient  in  the  preparation  of  it.  The  con¬ 
trary  expressly  appears.  It  was  not  only  to  be  used 
in  tile  preparation  of  food  but  was  to  become  a  con¬ 
stituent  part  thereof.  It  can  not  be  contended  that 
when  a  (juantity  of  it  was  added  to  the  can  or  jar  in 
the  preparation  of  food  it  did  not  become  a  part  of 
the  contents  of  the  can  or  jar  and  of  course  it  entered 
into  a  food  preparation.  The  letter  of  the  statute 
prohibits  this.  It  was  within  the  power  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture,  therefore,  to  define  what  should  be  considered 
food  the  defendant  offended  against  the  law.  It  is 
not  to  be  questioned  that  the  legislature  in  passing 
an  Act  may  declare  its  meaning  and  construction  and 
such  declaration  is  binding  on  the  courts :  Com.  v. 
Curry,  4  Pa.  Super.  Ct.  356;  Com.  v.  Kebort,  212  Pa. 
289.  The  definition  of  Section  2  of  the  Act  is  suf¬ 
ficiently  comprehensive  to  cover  the  case  of  a  sale 
of  this  compound  intended  for  use  as  an  ingredient  in 
the  preparation  of  food.  It  is  contended,  however, 
on  the  part  cf  the  appellee  that  the  title  of  the  statute 
is  not  sufficiently  clear  to  meet  the  constitutional  re¬ 
quirements.  We  are  unable  to  agree  with  this  conten¬ 
tion.  The  title  relates  to  food ;  to  the  protection  of 
the  i)ublic  health  by  prohibiting  the  sale  or  offering 
for  sale  or  having  in  possession  with  intent  to  sell 
adulterated  or  deleterious  foods.  This  title  we  regard 
as  sufficiently  comprehensive  .to  impose  the  duty  of 
inquiry  as  to  the  contents  of  the  statute  and  persons 
dealing  in  food  or  in  an  article  to  be  used  in  the 
]"ireparation  and  composition  of  food  are  put  on  notice 
of  all  the  statute  contains.  We  are  not  requireil  to 
iipply  critical  or  strained  construction  to  legislation 
of  this  character  nor  are  we  at  liberty  to  set  aside 
the  legislative  will  except  from  imperious  necessity 
imposed  by  the  Constitution.  We  find  no  such  neces¬ 
sity  in  this  case. 

The  judgment  is  reversed  and  the  record  remitted 
to  the  court  below'  wdth  direction  to  impose  sentence 
according  to  law. 


THE  COLUMBUS  LABORATORIES 

]|  N.  Stale  Street  CHICAGO,  ILL 

DEPARTMENTS:  Food,  Commercial,  Medical,  Milline  and  BaJdne* 
Expert  SLoff  of  Consultants.  Court  and  Medico-LeeaJ  Work. 


The  Fraser  Laboratories 

Analytical  Department,  Fraser  &  Co. 

50  East  41st  St.  (Chemists  Building),  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Analyses  of  Foods,  Drugs,  Water  and  Industrial  Products, 
Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Examinations. 

Investigations  to  Improve  Processes.  Sanitary  Surveys. 


Jo.,epti  A.  Deghu6e.  Ph.  D  Herbert  D.  Pease,  M.  D. 

Marry  E.  Bramtey  Frederic  D.  Bell 

LEDERLE  LABORATORIES 

39-41  West  38th  Street,  New  York  City 

Sanitary,  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Inveqigations.  Examinations 
of  Foods,  Drugs,  Water  and  Disinfectants. 


GLENN  H.  PICKARD 

Chemical  Engineer 

9  So.  Clinton  St.  Chicago,  Ill. 


Consultant  in  the  Design  and  Operation  of  Plants  for 
the  Manufacture,  Refining  and  Use  of  Vegetable  Oils. 


The  Sanitation  and  Hygiene  Institute 

7  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 

Specialists  in  Food  Regulations  and  Standards.  In¬ 
vestigations  to  improve  Processes.  Laboratory 
Examinations  and  Sanitary  Surveys. 

Russell  Raynor  Benjamin  Jurist 


SOMETHING  NEW 

SAMPLES  GRATIS 
GRANULATED  BORIC  ACID 

Will  dissolve  more  readily  than  any  form  hitherto 
introduced.  When  ordering,  specify 

20  MULE  TEAM  GRANULATED  BORIC  ACID 

u.  s.  P. 

PACIFIC  COAST  BORAX  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Oakland 


DR.PRfCE’SVANILLA 

Is  Made  From  the 

Clr 

Finest  Mexican  Vanilla  Beans 

O'PBlfEs 

fT-AVoI»*NO 

EXTRACT 

The  same  high  quality  is  found  in  Price’s 

/ 

Lemon,  Orange,  Raspberry  and  Strawberry 

OF  TRUB 

VANILLA 

PURE  FRUIT  EXTRACTS 

NATURAL  FRUIT  RJiVOR 

FtmW  b*  Om. 

Price  Flavoring  Extract  Co. 

pRiaFiAvonniGcxnuaca 

CHICAOO.U&A. 

1  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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Warm  Weather 
Nut  Margarine 

By  a  new  and  secret  process  we  can  now 

nrflffe, 

Nut  NiiRQiikRiiiE 

with  the  same  texture  and  melting  point  as 
creamery  butter. 

The  ordinary  Nut  Margarines  have  a  much 
lower  melting  point  than  butter,  and  in 
warm  weather  will  melt  during  the  meal. 
The  product  of  a  strictly  sanitary  factory. 
The  illustration  on  page  363  of  the  July 
issue  is  of  one  of  the  rooms  in  our  new  Chi¬ 
cago  plant. 

Churned  in  pasteurized  milk 
Contains  no  animal  fats 
Made  from  the  delicious  juice  of  cocoanuts. 

Downey-Farrell  Co. 

Chicago,  Illinois 


I  render  expert  legal  assistance  in  obtaining  patents  to  prot^t 
inventions.  The  value  of  a  patent  depends  largely  upon  skill¬ 
ful  preparation  and  prosecution  of  the  application.  Information 
about  obtaining  patents  sent  on  request. 

R.  E.  BURNHAM 

Patent  and  Trade  Mark  Lawyer.  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg,,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BUNTEp?“‘fss  COCOA 

Carefully  selected  Cocoa  Beans  manufactured  into  cocoa 
by  the  Bunte  Dutch  Process  make  Bunte’s  the  utmost 
in  Cocoa  goodness. 

BUNTE  BROTHERS  Established  1876  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Do  Business  by  Mail 

It’s  pro6table,  with  accurate  lists  of  prospects.  Our  raUlogne 
contains  vital  information  on  Mail  Advertising.  Also  prices  and 
quantity  on  6,000  national  mailing  lists,  99%  guaranteed.  Such  as: 
War  Material  Mfrs.  Wealthy  Men  Fly  Paper  Mfrs. 

Cheese  Box  Mfrs.  Ice  Mfrs.  Foundries 

Shoe  Retailers  Doctors  F^mers 

Auto  Owners  Axle  Grease  Mfrs*  Fish  Hook  M£c8« 

Write  for  this  valuable  reference  book*  Also  prices  and 
samples  of  Fac-simile  Letters. 

Have  us  write  or  revise  your  Sales  Letters, 

Ross -Gould,  1009M  Olive  Street,  St,  LooU 


Ross-GouBd 

Mcsiling 

LiS't’S  Si-.Louis 


c  Fish  Situation  Without  Cold  Storage. 

Without  cold-storage  warehouses,  bluefish  would  be 
on  the  market  for  only  a  few  weeks,  and  then  mostly 
in  the  vicinity  of  certain  waters.  Salmon,  unless 
canned  or  smoked,  would  be  unknown  in  many  sec¬ 
tions.  There  would  be  no  country-wide  interchange 
of  halibut,  pike,  mackerel,  smelts  and  other  popular 
fish,  and  during  the  winter,  when  storms  prevent  fish¬ 
ing  and  schools  of  fish  migrate  to  deep  water  or  south¬ 
ward,  fish  of  many  varieties  would  be  a  costly  delicacy 
instead  of  occupying  their  matter-of-fact  place  on  the 
table.  Careful  analysis  of  fish  properly  stored  for 
long  periods  fails  to  indicate  any  important  change  in 
the  food  value  of  the  fish  or  to  reveal  any  noticeable 
alteration  in  the  flavor.  Nor  is  there  any  important 
chemical  change.  When  frozen  fish  have  thawed  they 
should  be  consumed  as  quickly  as  possible.  Even  par¬ 
tial  thawing  lessens  greatly  the  perfect  protection  of 
glazing  and  hard  freezing.  Retailers,  therefore,  should 
make  every  effort  to  have  their  frozen  fish  reach  them 
with  glaze'unimpaired.  After  the  fish  reach  them  the 
retailers  should  keep  them  hard  frozen  and  glazed  until 
they  are  actually  sold.  This  can  be  accomplished  best 
by  ordering  frequently  and  not  in  excess  of  immediate 
sale.  Customers  should  be  encouraged  to  buy  fish  in 
the  hard-frozen  state,  either  to  be  thawed  out  to  order 
by  the  retailer,  or,  even  better,  delivered  to  the  house¬ 
wife  hard  frozen.  She  then  would  place  them  in  a 
covered  utensil  in  the  refrigerator  or  other  cold  place 
and  allow  them  to  thaw  gradually.  Fish  never  should 
be  thawed  by  exposure  to  heat  or  by  soaking  in  either 
cold  or  warm  water.  Such  rapid  thawing  lessens  their 
food  value  and  tends  to  dissolve  out  flavors  essential 
to  their  palatability. 


Mold  in  Tomato  Products. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  many  food  prod¬ 
ucts  preserved  by  commercial  canning  is  the  succulent 
tomato.  With  the  possible  exception  of  canned  corn 
it  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables.  For  .that  reason  its  legal  control  is 
of  more  than  passing  interest. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
in  enforcing  the  terms  of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
have  successfully  urged  legal  condemnations  of  many 
lots  of  tomato  products,  the  legal  testimony  in  con¬ 
nection  therewith  being  limited  to  microscopical  exam¬ 
ination. 

Late  in  April  of  this  year  the  Government  lost  an 
important  condemnation  case  in  the  Federal  Court  in 
Brooklyn,  New  York,  the  expert  for  the  defendant. 
Professor  R.  O.  Brooks,  testifying  that  the  so-called 
Howard  method  of  microscopical  investigation  was 
defective  in  several  particulars,  to  wit,  that  this 
method  did  not  bear  in  mind  the  chemical  makeup  of 
tomato  catsup  (98  per  cent  liquid  to  2  per  cent  insol¬ 
uble,  visible  solids)  ;  did  not  observe  precautions  for 
getting  a  representative  drop,  on  which  whole  ship¬ 
ments  are  to  be  judged;  did  not  evenly  distribute  the 
drop  on  a  slide ;  only  examined  one-eighth  of  the  area 
of  the  drop  and  that  across  the  equatorial  zone,  where 
insoluble  solids  and  imbedded  mold  would  be  thickest ; 
and  did  not  consider  the  ratio  of  liquid  to  insoluble 
solids  in  selecting  the  microscopic  views. 

More  recently,  from  July  10  to  15,  in  the  New 
York  City  Federal  Court  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
brought  an  action  against  1,500  cases  of  tomato  pulp 
alleging  decomposition  and  again  relying  upon  the 
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U.  S. 

Inspection 

All  A:mour 
meat  products 
are  inspected 
and  passed  by 
Government 
men. 


Armour 

Selection 

0 

Armour  chemists 
are  ever  on  the 
watch  to  see  that 
every  Armour 
product  is  up  to 
highest  standard. 


TO  Uncle  Sam’s  inspection 
stamp  on  Armour’s  meat 
products  we  add  our  own 
pledge  of  first  quality  in  the  form 
of  the  Oval  Label.  That  this 
double  protection  is  appreciated 
by  careful  food  buyers  is  evi¬ 
denced  by  the  popularity  of  the 
Oval  Label  line. 

AR  M  b  U  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  2462 


Howard  method.  In  this  case  the  Government  was 
successful. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  for  years  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  been  investigating  tomato  products.  Inspec¬ 
tion  of  certain  factories  where  such  products  were 
packed  revealed  that  very  substantial  quantities  of 
rotten  or  partially  rotten  tomatoes  were  being  used. 
Although  the  rotten  material  was  very  offensive  in 
the  raw  material  it  could  not  be  detected  by  the  senses 
in  the  finished  product.  This  made  it  imperative  to 
find  a  method  by  which  the  presence  of  the  rotten 
material  could  be  detected.  Dr.  Howard,  Chief  of  the 
Government’s  microscopical  laboratory  at  Washington, 
has  spent  several  years  in  studying  this  matter,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  and  the  result  of  his 
work  is  the  adoption  by  the  Government  of  the 
Howard  method  of  ascertaining  the  presence  of  rotten 
material  in  the  finished  product. 

It  has  been  found  upon  examination  of  a  large 
number  of  tomato  products  and  tomato  factories  that 
it  is  entirely  practicable  for  the  manufacturers 
tc  keep  the  mold  count  down  to  25  per  cent  or  less, 
the  yeast  and  spore  count  to  25  or  less,  per  1/60 
cubic  millimeter,  and  the  bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter 
to  2C,  millions  or  less.  However,  proceedings  under 
the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  have  not  been  recommended 
by  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  unless  the  product  was 
found  to  contain  yeasts  and  spores  or  bacteria  or  mold 
filaments  in  excess  of  the  following  numbers;  Yeast 
and  spores  per  1/60  cubic  millimeter  125;:  bacteria 
per  cubic  centimeter  100,000,000;  mold  filaments  in 
66%  of  the  microscopic  fields. 

Dr.  Howard’s  investigations  and  experiments 


l:)rought  to  light  the  fact  that  where  the  mold  count 
was  high  a  substantial  quantity  of  rotten  material  had 
been  used.  The  government  has  tried  his  method  time 
and  again  and  has  found  it  to  be  satisfactory. 

It  was  discovered  recently,  in  the  cases  tried  in 
New  York,  that  the  rot  had  been  caused  by  molds. 
Examination  showed  the  mold  count  to  range  from 
72  to  92  per  cent  of  the  part  examined.  This  indi¬ 
cated  that  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  rotten  material 
had  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  product. 
That  Dr.  Howard  had  properly  correlated  the  high 
microscopic  count  of  molds  with  the  presence  of  a 
substantial  amount  of  rotten  tomatoes  was  very  clearly 
brought  out  in  the  testimony  in  these  cases.  It  was 
further  shown  that  the  tolerances  established  by  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  made  every  allowance  which 
could  be  reasonably  expected  of  the  trade.  Testimony 
was  also  given  that  the  producers  of  high  class  tomato 
l)roducts  were  using  the  Howard  method  in  buying 
their  stocks  end  it  was  a  fact  that  no  imrchases  were 
made  unless  the  count  was  considerably  lower  than 
the  tolerance  which  had  been  established  by  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry.  After  a  four-day  trial,  during  which 
the  Government  relied  wholly  upon  this  method,  the 
jurv  rendered  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the  Government. 

The  Government  holds  that  while  strictest  conser¬ 
vation  is  necessary  and  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  at  the  present  time  to  do  everything  that  is 
necessary  to  conserve  the  food  supply  of  the  Nation, 
it  will  not  tolerate  the  packing  and  selling  of  rotten 
material,  and  therefore,  wherever  it  is  found  that 
decomposed  material  has  been  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  a  product  the  Government  will  have  such 
products  destroyed. 
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Acid  Calcium  Phosphate 
Acid  Ammonium  Phosphate 
Liquid  Acid  Phosphate 
Baking  Powder  Materials 
Phosphoric  Acid 
Epsom  Salts  U.  S.  P. 
Oxalic  Acid 

Correspondence  solicited 

VICTOR  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

New  York  CHICAGO  St.  Louis 

Largest  Manufacturers 

BON  BON 

The  Original  Alum  Baking  Powder 

Never  surpassed  in  wholesomeness,  leavening  or  keeping 
qualities.  Immense  output.  Low  price. 

J.  C.  Grant  Chemical  Co.,  E.  St.  Louis,  Ill. 

Illinois  Vinegar  Mfg.  Company 

19th  AND  ROCKWELL  STREETS 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

DISTILLED  VINEGAR 

Canned  Salmon 

ALL  GRADES  ALL  SI^S 

Largest  Distributors 
in  the  World 

KELLEY-  CLARKE  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  SEATTLE,  WASH. 


Chemicals  in  Confectionery. 

The  National  Confectioners’  Association  advises  its 
members  that  benzoate  of  soda  should  not  be  added 
to  confectionery.  When  fruits  containing  _  benzoate 
of  soda  are  used  in  confectionery,  such  fruits  should 
not  contain  more  than  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent,  by 
total  volume,  of  benzoate  of  soda. 

Confectionery  containing  benzoate  of  soda,  either 
in  added  form  or  when  transmitted  to  the  confec¬ 
tionery  by  the  use  in  its  manufacture  of  fruits  and 
other  materials,  should  not  be  sold  in  Indiana, 
New  Hampshire.  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin. 

The  same  association,  in  discussing  the  use  of  sul¬ 
phur  dioxide,  recently  sent  its  members  a  bulletin  in 
which  it  was  pointed  out  that  while  the  use  of  sulphur 
dioxide  and  sodium  bisulphite  was  entirely  proper  in 
connection  with  yireservation  of  fruits  and  as  a  native 
ingredient  of  molasses,  the  direct  addition  of  those 
products  to  confectionery  was  held  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Confectioners’  Association 
unwise  and  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  the  con¬ 
fectionery  industry.  All  members  are  therefore  urged 
to  make  "no  use  of  these  products,  onite  irrespective 
of  whether  or  not  such  use  would  conflict  with 
state  laws. 


Price  Differentials  Legal  in  New  York. 

The  law  which  was  passed  by  the  New  York  state 
legislature  of  1918,  authorizing  the  State  Food  Com¬ 
mission  to  fix  differentials  in  the  handling  of  food 
products,  and  which  became  effective  by  the  signature 
of  Governor  Charles  S.  Whitman,  April  30,  1918,  will 
be  the  snhiect  of  early  action  by  the  Commission. 
Director  Cyrus  Miller  of  the  Bureau  of  Transporta¬ 
tion  and  Distribution  has  recently  made  an  exhaustive 
investigation  of  many  hundreds  of  complaints  alleging 
excessive  prices  for  ordinary  food  commodities.  The 
law  authorizing  the  fixing  of  differentials  is  a  new 
departure  in  food  legislation,  and  there  are  few 
precedents. 

Increased  Butter  and  Cheese  Margins  Authorized. 

Larger  maximum  margins  on  small  sales  of  cold 
storage  butter  and  on  American  or  cheddar  cheese 
werc  anthorized  by  the  Food  Administration  on  July 
16  to  take  care  of  the  small  wholesale  dealer. 

According  to  the  amended  rules  on  cold  storage  but¬ 
ter,  the  maximum  margin  that  may  he  taken  on  carlots 
is  I  cent  a  pound ;  on  sales  of  7,000  pounds  or  more, 
1^-4  cents;  on  cpiantities  between  3,500  and  7,000 
pounds,  2  cents  a  pound ;  700  to  3,500  pounds,  2j4' cents 
a  nonnd  ;  too  to  700  pounds,  3  cents  a  pound,  and  on 
.=ales  less  than  ico  pounds  3j4  cents  a  pound  if  condi¬ 
tions  justify  it. 

Similar  changes  have  been  made  in  the  cheese  mar¬ 
gins.  As  the  rules  now  stand,  a  dealer  may,  if  condi¬ 
tions  warrant,  add  the  following  margins  over  his  cost: 

cent  a  pound  on  carlot  sales;  ij/j  cents  on  sales  of 
7^000  pounds  up  to  a  carload;  cents  on  4.000  to 
7,ooo-ponnd  sales;  2j/2’  cents  on  sales  of  1,000  to  4,000 
y'lonnds  ;  3  cents  on  sales  between  100  and  1,000  pounds, 
and  3J4  cents  on  sales  less  than  100  pounds. 

These  are  the  maximum  margins  that  may  be  added. 
They  are  made  wide  to  provide  for  exceptional  cases 
where  the  cost  of  doing  business  is  high.  A  dealer 
cannot  charge  the  limit  given  here,  if  by  doing  so  he 
makes  an  excessive  profit. 
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Spiral  Tube  Winder 


iBabbittSj 

@ 

jClgajT?^ 


PAPER  CAN  MACHINERY 

Our  machines  can  be  imitated 

but 

aur  experience  can  only  be 
obtained  at  your  expense. 


SAMUEL  M.  LANGSTON  CO.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 

- AGENTS - - 

Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Ltd.  T.  W.  &  C.  B.  Sheridan  Co. 

Montieal  Canada  Toronto  London,  England 

George  Fethers  &  Co.  -  Melbourne  Australia 


Penalties  Under  Food  Control  Act 


For  violations  of  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration’s 
regulations  a  number  of  licensees  were  penalized  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  weeks.  Among  them  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ; 

Chas.  Pedersen  of  Kimball,  Neb.,  had  his  place  of  busi¬ 
ness  clo.'^ed  for  violating  the  substitute  rule. 

The  Herstein  Seed  Company  of  Clayton,  New  Mexico, 
Estancia,  New  Mexico,  and  Greeley,  Colo.,  had  their 
licenses  revoked  for  unfair  practices  in  regard  to  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  distribution  of  pinto  beans. 

David  Gartzman,  a  baker,  at  215  Vine  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Pa.,  has  been  deprived  of  his  license  until  September 
13  for  having  an  excessive  amount  of  flour  on  hand,  im¬ 
proper  storage  of  flour  and  the  insufficient  use  of  sub¬ 
stitutes. 

The  North  Adams  Flour  &  Grain  Co.  of  Adams,  Mass., 
liaci  their  license  revoked  until  September  15  for  selling 
flour  without  a  proper  amount  of  substitutes. 

The  Butler  Coal  &  Grain  Co.  of  Adams,  Mass.,  lost  its 
license  for  one  month,  effective  July  15,  for  selling  flour 
in  too  great  quantities  and  with  insufficient  substitutes. 

Krall  Brothers  of  Carnegie,  Pa.,  lost  their  license  for 
one  month,  effective  July  15,  for  selling  flour  with  insuffi¬ 
cient  substitutes,  having  more  than  a  thirty  days’  supply 
on  hand,  failing  to  make  reports  and  failing  to  appear  at 
hearing. 

J.  A.  Buzzell,  32  Almont  Ave.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  had 
his  license  revoked  for  three  months  beginning  with  July 
15.  for  having  unjustifiably  rejected  a  carload  of  potatoes. 

Hirasch  Brothers  of  Chicago,  Ill.,  had  their  license  re¬ 
voked  for  60  days  and  were  given  the  option  of  contril^ut- 
ing  $500  to  the  Red  Cross  or  a  further  revocation  of  their 
license,  for  having  sold  rice  flour  and  dried  fruits  at  excess 
profits. 


King  &  Plearns,  hay  dealers  of  Kinston,  N.  C.,  had  their 
license  revoked  for  having  unreasonably  rejected  a  ship¬ 
ment  of  hay. 

John  W'onsch,  26  West  Simpson  street,  Jacob  Krieger, 
925  Mallory  avenue,  and  John  Schneider,  928  Mallory 
avenue,  all  of  Portland,  Oregon,  were  fined  $50  each  for 
hoarding  flour. 

R.  Cavallaro  &  Bros.,  61-67  Minor  street,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  were  forced  to  suspend  business  for  ten  days  for 
doing  a  wholesale  and  retail  business  without  proper 
authorization  and  for  violation  of  flour  and  sugar  rules. 

Dominic  Ellis  of  Bever,  Mo.,  had  his  place  of  business 
closed  for  30  days  for  operating  without  a  license. 

The  Gentile  Flour  &  Products  Co.,  158  Salem  street, 
Boston,  Mass.,  had  its  wheat  flour  license  revoked  for 
having  sold  flour  without  sufficient  substitutes  and  for 
excess  profits.  He  was  also  advised  to  refund  excess 
profits  as  far  as  possible  and  to  donate  remaining  excess 
profits  to  the  Italian  War  Fund. 

The  Chelsea  Model  Bakery,  145  Arling  street,  Chelsea, 
Mass.,  had  their  license  revoked  for  two  weeks  for  baking 
bread  with  an  insufficient  amount  of  substitutes. 

Samuel  Eckstein  of  449  East  123rd  street,  New  York 
City,  was  allowed  to  contribute  $10,000  to  the  Red  Cross 
for  profiteering  and  for  violating  the  substitute  rule. 

Page  &  .Shaw,  one  of  the  leading  confectioners  of  thd 
country,  were  forced  to  close  their  New  York  factory 
and  their  five  New  York  stores  for  one  week,  and  to  post 
signs  stating  that  they  had  been  closed  for  violating  the 
Food  Administration  ndin.es,  for  having  hoarded  sugar 
and  having  used  it  in  excessive  quantities.  They  were  also 
required  to  turn  over  to  the  Government  all  supplies  of 
sugar  above  those  needed  to  meet  their  requirements  for 
thirty  days,  which  amounted  to  about  31,000  pounds. 
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E.  PRITCHARD 

Packer  and  Manufac'urer 
of  the  Finest 

“EDDYS” 

BRAND 

Canned  Foods, 

Jellies,  Preserves, 

Plum  Pudding, 

Sauces.  Table  Delicacies, 


PRIDE  OF  THE  FARM 
Tomato  Catsup 


Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

and  331  Spring  St.,  New  York 

_ 


THE  WHOLESOME 


BAKING  POWDER 

Worthy  of  the  highest  commend¬ 
ation  as  a  healthful,  efficient  and 
economical  leavening  agent. 

The  acid  ingredient  in  Rumford 
is  the  genuine  Prof,  Horsford’s 
phosphate  in  its  improved  form. 
It  restores  phosphatic  elements 
equivalent  to  those  which  fine 
wheat  flour  loses  in  the  milling. 


A  Perfect  Baking  Powder. 


S.  Wiedermann  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  lost  his  privilege 
to  deal  in  foodstuffs  for  violation  of  the  Food  Adminispa- 
tion  rules  and  carrying  on  a  wholesale  food  business  with¬ 
out  a  license;  also  for  selling  at  excessive  prices  to  the 
government. 

Lorenzo  Balsmo  of  Silver  Lake,  New  Jersey,  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  spaghetti,  had  his  license  revoked  until  Sep¬ 
tember  1  for  exceeding  his  allotment  for  flour  and  ignor¬ 
ing  warnings  of  the  Food  Administration. 

The  Palermo  Baking  Company  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
was  allowed  to  contribute  $250  to  the  Red  Cross  for  violat¬ 
ing  the  substitute  rules. 

The  Neosho  Grocery  Company  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  was 
allowed  to  contribute  $600  to  the  Red  Cross  for  violating 
the  Food  Administration  regulations. 

J.  A.  Rawls,  a  wholesale  and  retail  grocer  of  Henderson, 
Ky.,  was  deprived  of  his  license  for  two  weeks  and  allowed 
to  contribute  $1,000  to  the  Red  Cross  for  profiteering  and 
for  failing  to  keep  his  books  in  shape  to  show  accurate 
transactions. 

The  Union  Grain  Company  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  had 
their  license  revoked  because  they  failed  to  make  adjust¬ 
ment,  in  accordance  with  directions  of  the  Texas  Federal 
Food  Administrator,  with  the  Kemper  Mill  Elevator  Corn- 
pany  for  four  cars  of  corn  handled  by  the  Kemper  Mill 
for  the  Union  Company. 

The  Consolidated  Sugar  Company  of  Brooklyn,  New 
York,  were  compelled  to  suspend  business  for  four  days 
for  having  an  excess  supply  of  sugar  on  hand  amounting 
to  approximately  32,000  pounds,  and  the  sugar  was  held 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Food  Administration. 

Thrournoulos  Brothers  of  Biddeford,  Me.,  fruit  and  con¬ 
fectionery  dealers,  have  been  forced  to  discontinue  han¬ 
dling  sugar  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  for  having  sold 
sugar  in  larger  quantities  than  permissible,  including  as 
much  as  100  pounds  to  one  family. 

The  Red  Wing  Milling  Co.  of  Red  Wing,  Minn.,  was 
forced  to  repurchase  at  sale  price  all  unused  rye  flour  it 
had  sold  in  the  two  counties  mentioned  below,  except^  in 
cases  where  purchasers  wished  to  retain  it,  for  having 
violated  the  food  regulations,  and  the  Ruehlmann  Flour 
Company  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  handling  white  rye  flour  on 
a  commission  basis  for  the  Red  Wing  Co.  was  forced  to 
refund  all  commissions  on  sales  they  had  made,  for  having 
sold  it  in  compulsory  combinations  with  wheat  flour  in 
Kenton  and  Campbell  Counties,  Kentucky. 

The  Shepard  Company  of  Providence,  R.  L,  had  their 
baking  license  revoked  for  an  unlimited  period  for  having 
used  more  flour  and  sugar  than  the  quantities  permitted, 
and  for  having  turned  in  false  reports. 

Medical  Director  F.  P.  Nash,  U.  S.  Navy,  and  his  wife, 
Caroline  R.  Nash,  were  fined  $1,000  and  Mr.  Nash  was 
forced  to  resign,  for  having  hoarded  foodstuffs  in  large 
amounts — more  than  could  possibly  have  been  needed  for 
their  household  consumption  within  the  next  year. 

J.  Raia  &  Company,  of  341  Rumney  Road,  Revere, 
Mass.,  had  their  license  suspended  for  one  month  effec¬ 
tive  August  1,  for  having  failed  to  accept  and  unload  a 
quantity  of  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables. 

David  Garber,  a  wholesale  wheat  and  flour  dealer  of 
1411  Main  Street,  Hartford,  Conn.,  was  deprived  of  his 
license  for  one  week  for  having  sold  flour  without  the 
proper  amount  of  substitutes. 

The  Horlick  Malted  Milk  Company  contributed  9,900 
dozen  cases  of  one-pound  bottles  of  its  product,  repre¬ 
senting  in  value  $50,000,  half  to  go  to  the  Quartermaster 
Department  of  the  Army  and  half  to  the  Bureau  of  Medi¬ 
cine  and  Surgery  of  the  Navy,  for  having  had  on  hand 
more  flour  than  was  permitted,  and  they  were  obliegd  to 
surrender  the  surplus, 

J.  J.  Zeph’s  place  of  business  was  closed  four  days  and 
he  was  obliged  to  contribute  $100  to  the  Red  Cross; 
Lorenzo  Daleo  had  his  place  closed  for  two  weeks;  Fred 
Conte,  and  Philip  Shoemaker  were  closed  for  three  days; 
Frend  Zondler  and  J.  J.  Pipott  were  both  prohibited  from 
making  any  products  except  bread  and  rolls  for  two 
weeks;  Mrs.  Loretto  Barnett  had  her  place  closed  until 
September  1;  and  J.  J.  Cohen  agreed  to  pay  $25  to  the 
Red  Cross.  All  of  the  above  are  Bakers  in  Kansas  City, 
Mo.,  and  the  penalties  imposed  were  for  failing  to  use  the 
required  amount  of  substitutes  in  bakery  products  and  be¬ 
came  effective  August  5.  Nine  other  bakers  in  this  city 
were  put  on  probation. 

The  United  Cash  Store  of  Marshville,  North  Carolina, 
have  been  prohibited  from  buying  any  licensed  food  com¬ 
modities  for  six  months,  effective  August  5,  for  having 
sold  sugar  in  twenty-five  pound  lots  to  individual  custo- 
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Vacuum  Single  and  Multiple  Effect  Evaporating 


Vacuum  evaporating  has  many  distinct  advantages  over  the  old  open  kettle.  Many  of  the  fresh 
flavors  and  rich  aromas  are  retained  as  well  as  the  much  desired  live  colors — and  with-all  one  Swenson 
single  effect  operating  even  on  exhaust  steam  will  do  the  work  of  several  open  kettles  thereby  saving  in 
space  and  fuel  and  enormously  increasing  Profits — which  after  all  is  the  desired  result. 


Swenson  Evaporators  have  for  many  years  been  America’s  Standard  in  the  “boiling  down,’’  or  the 
production,  of  many  foods.  A  few  of  the  products  handled  are  Sugar,  Milk  Sugar,  Tomato  Pulp,  Malt 
Extract,  Beef  Extracts,  Pepsin,  Gelatin,  Sorghum  Syrup,  Salt,  etc. 


Our  catalog  explaining  vacuum  evaporators,  will  be 

sent  on  request.  It 
also  contains  many 
blue  prints,  tables  and 
data  valuable  to  col¬ 
leges  and  laboratories, 
as  well  as  the  manu¬ 
facturer  and  engineer. 


SWENSON 

EVAPORATOR 

COMPANY 


945  Monadnock  Block 


CHICAGO 


i.  A  Swenson  Single  Effect  Vacuum 
Evaporator 


At  this  time  we  particularly  rec¬ 
ommend  'he  production  of  sugar 
from  Milk  Whey. 


2.  Internal  Steam  Basket  used  in  Basket  Type  Swenson 
Evaporator 


mers  without  ascertaining  wliether  the  sugar  was  to  be 
used  in  canning  or  how  much  customers  already  had  on 
hand,  and  also  for  selling  flour  in  excessive  quantities  and 
without  substitutes. 

Junker  Co.,  wholesale  grocers  of  Chicago,  ^yere  allowed 
to  contribute  $1,000  to  the  Red  Cross  for  having  sold  rice 
flour  and  edible  corn  starch  at  excessive  profits. 

Podolsky  Bros.,  wholesale  grocers  of  Chicago,  were 
allowed  to  contribute  $1,000  to  the  Red  Cross  for  having 
made  inaccurate  reports  and  for  having  sold  canned  toma¬ 
toes,  canned  corn  and  canned  peas  at  excessive  profits. 

Hilker  &  Bletsch,  bakers'  supply  house  in  Chicago,  were 
allowed  to  contribute  $2,000  to  the  Red  Cross  for  having 
sold  edible  corn  starch  and  rice  flour  at  excessive  profits. 

John  F.  Lalla  &  Co.,  wholesale  grocers  in  Chicago, 
were  allowed  to  contribute  $1,.S00  to  the  Red  Cross  for 
having  made  incorrect  reports,  failure  to  keep  records  as 
required,  and  also  for  having  sold  canned  goods,  dried 
fruits,  rice  and  other  licensed  commodities  at  excess 
profits. 

See  &  Co.,  wholesale  grocers  in  Chicago,  were  allowed 
to  contribute  $1,500  to  the  Red  Cross  for  having  sold 
goods  at  excess  profits  and  failing  to  keep  records  prop¬ 
erly  so  that  reports  could  not  be  verified. 

A.  E.  Gilberg  &  Co.,  wholesale  grocers  in  Chicago,  were 
allowed  to  contribute  $250  to  the  Red  Cross  for  having 
made  sales  at  excessive  profits. 

The  Greeley  Square  Hotel  Company  of  New  York, 
which  controls  the  Hotel  McAlpin  and  a  nurnber  of  other 
large  hotels  and  restaurants  in  the  metropolis,  agreed  to 
shut  down  for  three  months  the  confectionery  department 
.which  it  runs  in  connection  with  its  hotel  and  restaurant 
business,  and  to  contribute  $10,000  to  the  Red  Cross  for 
having  excessive  quantities  of  brown  sugar — 170,000 
pounds — on  hand. 

The  R.  J.  Meguiar  Company  and  the  Meguiar  Company, 
both  tomato  packing  concerns  in  Ohio,  had  their  licenses 
revoked  for  having  made  grave  and  frequent  rnisrepre- 
sentations  to  the  Food  Administration.  They  will,  how¬ 
ever,  be  allowed  to  continue  to  operate  long  enough  to 
fill  existing  contracts,  and  the  Federal  Food  Administra¬ 


tor  for  Ohio  will  supervise  the  limited  operation  of  both 
companies. 

The  Industrial  Transportation  Company  of  New  York 
City  had  their  license  to  deal  in  foodstuffs  revoked  for 
having  failed  to  file  reports  and  for  disregadring  sum¬ 
mons  to  appear  at  hearings. 

R.  W.  Shropshire,  a  retail  merchant  of  Rockingham 
County,  North  Carolina,  had  his  license  revoked  for  vio¬ 
lating  the  Food  Administration  rules.  f, 


Stocks  of  Cereal  Products  on  Hand,  July  1,  1918. 

The  commercial  stocks  of  wheat  reported  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  a  food 
survey  for  July  i,  1918,  amounted  to  9,237,059  bush¬ 
els.  This  refers  to  stocks  actually  reported  and  does 
not  represent  an  estimate  of  the  total  commercial 
stocks  of  the  country.  Neither  do  the  figures  include 
stocks  on  farms  on  July  i,  for  which  no  data  are 
available.  According  to  the  statement  just  issued  by 
the  department  these  stocks  were  held  by  7, ^^9  firms 
out  of  a  total  of  12,019.  submitting  reports  (the  firms 
consisting  of  elevators,  warehouses,  grain  mills  and 
wholesale  grain  dealers),  and  were  28.8  per  cent  of 
the  stocks  held  by  the  same  firms  on  July  i,  1917- 

The  commercial  visble  supply  figures,  as  published 
by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Tracje,  show  only  785,000 
bushels  of  wheat  against  14,209,000  a  year  ago,  and 
the  Bradstreet  figures  for  June  30  show  2,465,000 
bushels  as  against  19,901,000  bushels  for  the  same 
date  in  1917.  The  Board  of  Trade  figures  cover  com¬ 
mercial  holdings  in  about  a  score  of  large  cities ;  the 
Bradstreet  figures  cover  these  holdings  and  those  in 
certain  smaller  markets,  in  all  about  50.  The  food 
survey  figures  cover  practically  all  commercial  hold- 
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TIN  and  FIBRE 
CONTAINERS 

FOR 

Foods,  Drugs,  Oils 

Infinite  Variety 
Large  Capacities 
Prompt  Deliveries 

American  Can  Company 

Chicago  New  York  San  Francisco 
WITH  OFFICES  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES 


NUCOA 


MADE  OF  NUTS  AND  MILK 
FREE  FROM  ANIMAL  FATS 

This  product  is  taxed  and  regulated 
the  same  as  animal  oleomargarine. 
We  oppose  the  former  and  positively 
favor  the  latter.  We  want  this  product 
sold  on  its  merits  for  just  exactly  what  it 
is.  We  refuse  to  sell  moonshiners.  This 
product  is  sold  only  in  one,  two  and  five 
pound  cartons.  Our  business  has  grown 
rapidly  on  new,  progressive  lines. 

The  Nucoa  Butter  Company 

CHURNERS 

Sales  Department,  2283  Woolworth  Building,  New  York 


NUT 


-yo^NUT  BRAi^ 

CHURNED  FOR  TABLE  USE 
Free  Trom  Animal  Fats 

OLEOMARGARINE 

The  Nucoa  Butter  CoMPA>nf  0 


'TV\\S 

OXJtOW TO  COWP\><  \N  \TW 
^\iT  \T  \S  Pk^SONJUTtVJT 
A\- T  A.T  S  . 


ings  throughout  the  country.  These  figures  indicate 
that  the  stocks  of  wheat  in  the  primary  markets  were 
largely  depleted  and  that  the  commercial  holdings  were 
confined  for  the  most  part  to  the  smaller  interior 
points.  The  comparative  figures  thus  shown  for  the 
commercial  stocks  of  wheat  this  year  and  last  should 
be  considered  in  connection  with  the  stocks  still  re¬ 
maining  on  farms.  The  estimated  amount  of  wheat 
on  farms  on  Ji^fiy  as  presented  in  the  monthly  crop 
reports  of  the  department,  was  8,283,000  bushels,  as 
against  15,611,000  bushels  on  July  i,  a  year  ago. 

The  commercial  stocks  of  other  cereals  on  July  i, 
according  to  the  department  statement,  were  as  fol¬ 
lows :  CoVn,  27,371,441  bushels;  oats,  40,598,653  bush¬ 
els:  barlev,  6,551,653  bushels;  and  rye,  1,658,189 
bushels.  These  stocks  represent  the  following  per¬ 
centages  of  the  corresponding  stocks  of  July  i,  1917: 
Corn,  156.1  per  cent;  oats,  101.9  per  cent;  barley,  136 
]'er  cent,  and  rye,  127.9  cent. 

The  commercial  stocks  of  flour  and  meal,  as  re¬ 
ported  for  the  survey,  were:  Wheat  flour,  white, 
2,392,943  barrels ;  whole  wheat  and  graham  flour,  199,- 
2.66  barrels ;  barley  flour,  426,441  barrels ;  rye  flour, 
451,208  barrels;  corn  flour,  43-559333  pounds;  corn 
meal,  93,638,778  pounds;  buckwheat  flour,  2,161,585 
pounds;  and  mixed  flour,  8,393,594  pounds.  These 
stocks  represent  the  following  percentages  of  the  stocks 
on  hand  a  year  ago :  Wheat  flour,  white,  48.9  per  cent ; 
vchole  wheat  and  graham  flour,  259.1  per  cent;  rye 
flonr,  344.8  per  cent;  corn  meal,  216.5  per  cent;  buck¬ 
wheat  flour,  72.6  per  cent ;  and  mixed  flour,  200.8 
per  cent.  The  stocks  of  barley  flour  and  corn  flonr 
on  July  I,  1917.  were  so  small  as  to  make  unnecessary 
any  comparison  between  them  and  the  present  stocks 
on  a  percentage  basis. 

The  following  commodities  were  reported  by  whole¬ 
sale  grocers,  with  the  results  indicated :  Beans,  3,768,- 
022  bushels ;  rice,  32,349,005  pounds ;  rolled  oats,  40,- 
[77,743  pounds;  canned  salmon,  59,623,859  pounds; 
canned  tomatoes,  59,657,762  pounds ;  canned  corn,  30,- 
706,139  pounds;  and  sugar,  175,925,924  pounds.  The 
stocks  of  beans,  rolled  oats  and  canned  salmon  showed 
a  substantial  increase,  the  present  holdings  represent¬ 
ing  the  following  percentages  of  those  on  hand  a  year 
ago:  Beans,  173. i  per  cent;  rolled  oats,  133.6  per  cent, 
and  canned  salmon,  117.5  per  cent.  The  stocks  of  rice, 
sugar  and  canned  corn,  on  the  other  hand,  showed  a 
substantial  decrease,  being  58.9  per  cent,  77.6  per  cent 
and  87.9  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  amounts  re¬ 
ported  for  July  I,  ipt/*  The  stocks  of  canned  toma¬ 
toes  were  102.8  per  cent  of  those  reported  a  year  ago. 

Returns  from  wholesale  grocers  and  condensaries 
reporting  holdings  of  condensed  milk  on  July  i,  1918, 
indicated  that  the  stocks  of  condensed  milk,  amounting 
to  30,886,297  pounds,  were  12.  i  per  cent  larger  than 
those  last  year  and  that  the  stocks  of  evaporated  milk, 
amounting  to  82,511,008  pounds,  were  36  per  cent 
larger  than  on  the  corresponding  date  a  year  ago. 

Federal  Live  Stock  Reporting  Service  Transferred 

to  Chicago. 

The  headquarters  of  the  live  stock  loading-report 
service  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets  has  been  transferred 
from  Washington  to  Chicago.  The  transfer  is  ex¬ 
pected  not  only  to  develop  greater  efficiency  in  the 
o])eration  of  the  loading-report  service,  but  also  to 
facilitate  the  preparation  of  the  telegraphic  reports  on 
the  estimated  receipts  at  Chicago.  These  are  a  part 
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LEFFLER  SPECIAL  MACHINERY 


Paper  Can  Machinery  Metal  Package  Machinery 

Automatic  Tin  Can  Machinery  Soldering  Machinery 
Sanitary  Can  Machinery 


CATALOGUES  ON  REQUEST 


Chas.  Leffler  &  Co. 

Clymer  Street  Kent  Avenue 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


of  the  market  report  service  on  live  stock  at  that  mar¬ 
ket  which  the  Bureau  has  been  furnishing  since  June  i. 

Important  Changes  in  Food  Administration  Per¬ 
sonnel. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Dodson,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  of  the  University  of  Louisiana,  and  E.  S.  Brig¬ 
ham,  Commissioner  of  Dairying  of  Vermont,  are  new 
members  of  the  Eood  Administration  staff  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  Dr.  Dodson,  who  has  already  taken  up  his 
duties,  has  charge  of  problems  of  interest  to  both  the 
Food  Administration  and  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture.  Mr.  Brigham,  who  will  assume  his  duties  within 
a  few  days,  will  head  the  Butter  and  Cheese  Section. 

Dr.  Dodson,  one  of  the  leading  agriculturists  of  the 
South,  has  been  loaned  by  the  University  of  Louisiana. 
Last  spring  he  was  selected  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  conduct  the  special  production  campaign 
in  the  Southern  states. 

Mr.  Brigham  is  one  of  the  leading  dairymen  of  New 
England,  a  member  of  the  New  England  Regional 
Milk  Commission  and  president  of  the  New  England 
War  Council.  IMr.  Brigham  will  still  retain  his  office 
as  Commissioner  of  Dairying  for  Vermont,  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  having  made  it  possible  for  him  to  divide  his 
time  and  services  between  the  State  and  the  Food 
Administration. 

Dean  H.  L.  Russell  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  of 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  who  has  rendered  ex¬ 
ceptional  service  to  the  Food  Administration  in  the 
capacities  which  Dr.  Dodson  and  l\Ir.  Brigham  now 


assume,  has  been  recalled  to  Wisconsin  by  pressing 
duties  at  the  University. 

Hughes  Resigns  From  the  Food  Administration. 

In  order  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the  interests 
of  the  Association,  Mr.  Walter  C.  Hughes,  secretary 
of  the  National  Confectioners’  Association,  has  re¬ 
signed  his  post  as  a  member  of  the  U.  S.  Food  Admin¬ 
istration.  Secretary  Hughes  will  continue  to  assist 
the  Food  Administration  and  other  departments  in 
Washington  in  every  way  possible. 

Rhondda’s  Successor  Named. 

Cable  advices  from  London  of  July  9  bring  news 
that  the  post  of  Food  Controller  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  left  vacant  by  the  death  on  July  3  of  Viscount 
Rhondda,  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of  J.  R. 
Clynes,  Member  of  Parliament  from  IManchester. 
Air.  Clynes  is  a  member  of  the  Labor  Party  and  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Commons  in  1906.  He  is  49 
years  old. 

Commissioner  Woodward  Resigns. 

The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  beg 
to  announce  the  resignation  of  Dr.  William  C.  Wood¬ 
ward  as  Health  Officer  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Wdlliam  C.  Fowler  to  that 
office:  the  change  to  be  effective  as  of  August  i,  1918. 
Dr.  Woodward  has  been  appointed  Commissioner  of 
Health,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts. 


Butter  Standards:  A  Symposium 


Because  of  the  very  general  interest  in  the  matter  of 
a  questionnaire  to  a  number  of  men  whose  opinions  in  this 
being  vacation  time,  but  few  replies  were  received.  They 

Questionnaire  as  sent  out  from  this  office: 
r.  Should  a  lawful  standard  require  a  single  fat 
minimum,  a  single  moisture  maximum,  or  double  lim¬ 
its  of  fat  and  moisture?  Why? 

2.  Should  a  lawful  standard  fix  the  limits  for  salt 

and  curd?  Why? 

3.  Should  a  distinction  be  made  between  the  limits 
for  salted  and  unsalted  butter? 

4.  Are  you  in  favor  of  a  definition  which  requires 
all  creamery  butter  to  be  pasteurized  ?  Why  ? 

5.  Do  you  believe  the  neutralization  of  cream  for 
butter  making  is  an  economic  necessity  ?  Why  ? 

6.  Should  neutralized  butter  be  sold  under  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  label?  Why?  If  not,  do  you  consider  that 
butter  made  from  whole  milk  or  sweet  cream  butter 
should  have  a  distinctive  label,  or  should  it  be  regarded 
as  the  same  product  as  neutralized  butter  ? 

7.  What  label  do  you  suggest  as  fair  and  descriptive 
for  either  of  these  classes  of  product? 

Reply  of  Mr.  G.  L.  McKay : 

Mr.  R.  G.  Gould, 

American  Food  Journal, 

15  S.  Market  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dear  Sir : 

In  answer  to  vour  letter  of  July  15  would  say  that 
my  views  are  fullv  expressed  in  the  brief  I  submitted 
to  the  Committee  on  Definitions  and  Standards.  Evi¬ 
dently,  you  must  have  a  copy  of  this  brief  as  you  have 
criticised  it  in  one  of  your  recent  editions;  if  not,  I 
Vvill  be  pleased  to  send  you  one. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

G.  L.  McKay, 

Secretary  American  Association  Creamery  Butter 
Manufacturers. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  July  23,  1918. 

Reply  of  Commissioner  W.  B.  Barney ; 

Mr.  Robt.  G.  Gould, 

Editor  of  the  American  Food  Journal: 

Chicago,  Ill. 

Dear  Sir : 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  July  15  relative  to  a 
Lutterfat  standard,  will  say  that  we  do  not  feel  that 
we  care  to  answer  this  questionnaire  that  you  have 
sent  us,  as  the  questions  are  not  quite  clear  to  us. 

Although  we  are  in  favor  of  a  single  butterfat  stand¬ 
ard  and  also  feel  there  should  be  a  distinction  between 
salted  and  unsalted  butter,  we  contend  that  salted  but¬ 
ter  should  have  a  butterfat  standard  of  80  per  cent 
and  unsalted  butter  should  have  a  butterfat  standard 
of  8234  per  cent. 

We  also  think  that  the  pasteurization  of  all  milk 
and  cream  is  highly  desirable.  This  department  is 
co-operating  in  every  respect  with  the  dairy  school  at 
Ames.  Yours  very  truly, 

W.  B.  Barney. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  July  18,  1918. 

Reply  of  Professor  J.  H.  Frandsen: 

I.  Should  a  lawful  standard  require  a  single  fat 
minimum,  a  single  moisture  maximum,  or  double  lim¬ 
its  of  fat  and  moisture?  Why? 


definitions  and  standards  for  butter,  this  office  recently  sent 
regard  are  worthy  of  consideration.  Owing  perhaps  to  its 
are  reprinted  below. — Editor’s  Note. 

I  favor  80  per  cent  salted  butter,  82  per  cent  un¬ 
salted  butter.  Fat,  which  is  the  most  important  con¬ 
stituent  in  butter,  should  be  mentioned  in  standard. 
Favor  higher  standard  for  unsalted  butter  to  prevent 
chance  to  load  with  water  or  curd. 

2.  Should  a  lawful  standard  fix  the  limits  for  salt 

and  curd?  Why? 

Do  not  believe  it  necessary  to  have  legal  limits  for 
salt  and  curd  as  fat  standard  will  automatically 
fix  this. 

3.  Should  a  distinction  be  made  between  the  limits 
for  salted  and  unsalted  butter? 

Yes.  For  reasons  mentioned  in  No.  i. 

4.  Are  you  in  favor  of  a  definition  which  requires 
all  creamery  butter  to  be  pasteurized?  Why? 

Yes,  by  all  means.  To  prevent  any  possibility  of 
transmission  of  disease  germs. 

5.  Do  you  believe  the  neutralization  of  cream  for 
butter  making  is  an  economic  necessity  ?  Why  ? 

Yes,  under  conditions  as  they  maintain  in  a  large 
part  of  the  country  at  this  time.  Food  Administration 
tells  us  of  shortage  of  valuable  food  material,  such  as 
fat.  Butter  could  not  be  made  satisfactorily  in  the 
sparsely  settled  sections  of  the  plains  country  without 
its  use. 

6.  Should  neutralized  butter  be  sold  under  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  label?  Why?  If  not,  do  you  consider  that 
butter  made  from  whole  milk  or  sweet  cream  butter 
should  have  a  distinctive  label,  or  should  it  be  regarded 
as  the  same  product  as  neutralized  butter  ? 

No  test  applied  so  far  shows  difiference  in  food  value 
and  inasmuch  as  more  than  half  of  our  butter  is  made 
with  neutralizer,  do  not  believe  it  should  be  sold  under 
distinctive  label.  Would  consider  it  perfectly  proper 
for  “whole  milk  or  sweet  cream  butter”  to  bear  dis¬ 
tinctive  title. 

7.  What  label  do  you  suggest  as  fair  and  descriptive 
for  either  of  these  classes  of  product? 

Have  not  given  this  matter  of  labeling  consideration. 

J.  H.  Frandsen, 

Professor  Dairy  Husbandry,  University  of  Nebraska. 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  July  18,  1918. 


Reply  of  Commissioner  James  Sorenson: 

1.  Should  a  lawful  standard  require  a  single  fat 
minimum,  a  single  moisture  maximum,  or  double  lim¬ 
its  of  fat  and  moisture?  Wffiy? 

A  single  fat  minimum,  because  fat  is  the  valuable 
ingredient  of  butterr- 

2.  Should  a  lawful  standard  fix  the  limits  for  salt 
and  curd?  Why? 

No.  These  will  take  care  of  themselves  with  a  mini¬ 
mum  fat  standard. 

3.  Should  a  distinction  be  made  between  the  limits 
for  salted  and  unsalted  butter? 

Salted  80  per  cent,  unsalted  82^r  per  cent. 

4.  Are  you  in  favor  of  a  definition  which  requires 
all  creamery  butter  to  be  pasteurized  ?  Why  ? 

Yes.  It  'would  insure  a  more  uniform  product  and 
would  also  insure  the  healthfulness  of  the  product. 

5.  Do  you  believe  the  neutralization  of  cream  for 
butter  making  is  an  economic  necessity  ?  Why  ? 
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Guaranteed  Meat*, 
Canned  Food*, 
Dairy  Product* 


The  Wilson  Domestic  Science 
Department  is  at  your  service 


WITH  a  large  modern  experimental  laboratory  at 
its  disposal,  with  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
food  situation,  with  special  facilities  for  research 
work,  our  Domestic  Science  Department  is  a  valuable 
help  to  the  Domestic  Science  Teacher  or  Extension 
Worker,  as  well  as  to  every  housewife  in  America. 

Our  facilities  in  this  respect  are  gladly  placed  at  your 
disposal. 

Miss  Eleanor  Lee  Wright,  in  charge  of  our  Domestic 
Science  Department,  gives  her  personal  attention  to  all 
communications  and  requests. 

Under  her  direction  we  issue  special  weekly  bulletins, 
special  recipes,  and  other  information  of  unusual  inter¬ 
est.  For  the  domestic  science  teacher  or  extension 
worker  we  also  provide  slides  and  motion  picture  films 
illustrating  the  preparation  of  special  recipes.  These 
we  take  pleasure  in  lending  on  request. 


Taa^ik 


X\  /A  ZZ 


WlLSON-at  CO. 
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CHICAGO 
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The  Wilson  Label  Protects  Your  Table 


Our  Special  Booklet 


“Economy  in  the  Buying  and  Prep¬ 
aration  of  Meats”  is  a  complete  text¬ 
book  on  this  important  subject.  It  il¬ 
lustrates  the  different  cuts  of  beef,  pork, 
mutton,  etc.,  in  their  natural  colors  and 
really  teaches  how  to  select  meats  as  well  as  how  to 
cook  them  most  economically.  We  will  mail  acopy 
to  any  address  on  receipt  of  ten  cents  in  stamps. 

Use  the  coupon  to  secure  any  one  or  all  of  the  five 
special  pamphlets,  which  we  send  without  charge. 


Domestic  Science  Dept.  15,  WILSON  &  CO.,  Chicago 
41>t  St.  &  Ashland  Are. 

Send  me  the  pamphlets  marked  with  an  “X” 

[  ]  Six  Wartime  Recipes — half  a  dozen  appe¬ 
tizing  dishes  that  are  inexpensive. 

[  ]  Economical  Dinner  Menus  —  Five  well- 
balanced,  economical  meals. 

[  ]  Lesson  on  Oleomargarine — Valuable  bul¬ 
letin  for  domestic  science  teachers. 

[  ]  Common-Sense  Kitchen  Efficiency— How 
to  run  the  “office”  of  the  home. 

[  ]  “It  Protects  Your  Table”  —  Something 
about  our  own  big  kitchen. 

[  ]  I  enclose  10c  in  stamps  for  “Economy  in 
the  Buying  and  Preparation  of  Meats. 

Name  - - - - — . 


Address. 


_  * 
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No.  Good  cream  need  not  be  neutralized. 

6.  Should  neutralized  butter  be  sold  under  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  label?  Why?  .If  not,  do  you  consider  that 
butter  made  from  whole  milk  or  sweet  cream  butter 
should  have  a  distinctive  label,  or  should  it  be  regarded 
as  the  same  product  as  neutralized  butter? 

Neutralized  butter  should  be  labeled  so  the  consumer 
will  know  it  when  he  buys  it.  This  is  only  fair  to  good 
butter. 

7.  W'hat  label  do  you  suggest  as  fair  and  descriptive 
for  either  of  these  classes  of  product? 

Neutralized  butter  should  be  labeled,  “Renovated 
Cream  Butter.” 

J.VMES  Sorenson, 

Dairv  and  Food  Commissioner,  Minnesota. 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  July  21,  1918. 

Reply  of  Professor  Martin  Mortensen : 

1.  Should  a  lawful  standard  require  a  single  fat 
minimum,  a  single  moisture  maximum,  or  double  lim¬ 
its  of  fat  and  moisture?  Why? 

A  single  fat  minimum,  because  milk  and  cream  are 
usually  bought  on  the  butterfat  basis. 

2.  Should  a  law  fid  standard  hx  the  limits  for  salt 
and  curd?  Why? 

No.  The  value  of  the  butter  is  based  on  its  fat 
content. 

3.  Should  a  distinction  be  made  between  the  limits 
for  salted  and  unsalted  butter? 

I  should  prefer  to  have  a  difference  in  fat  content 
between  the  two  as  unsalted  butter  is  usually  sold  at 
a  higher  price.  There  are  many  arguments,  however, 
in  favor  of  having  the  same  standard. 

4.  Are  you  in  favor  of  a  definition  which  requires 
all  creamery  butter  to  be  pasteurized  ?  Why  ? 

Yes,  because  it  will  eliminate  any  possibility  of 
spread  of  disease  through  such  products. 

5.  Do  you  believe  the  neutralization  of  cream  for 
butter  making  is  an  economic  necessity?  Why? 

No.  It  is  an  economic  disadvantage  as  neutraliza¬ 
tion  prevents  more  or  less  improvement  in  quality  and 
it  prevents  us  from  establishing  a  reputation  for  the 
American  butter  on  the  best  markets. 

6.  .Should  neutralized  butter  be  sold  under  a  dis- 
thictive  label?  Why?  If  not,  do  yon  consider  that 
hutter  made  from  whole  milk  or  sweet  cream  butter 
should  have  a  distinctive  label,  or  should  it  be  regarded 
as  the  same  product  as  neutralized  butter? 

Yes.  Peoide  should  know  what  they  are  buying. 
There  is  no  reason,  however,  for  labeling  butter  made 
from  cream  which  has  not  been  so  treated. 

7.  What  label  do  you  suggest  as  fair  and  descriptive 
for  either  of  these  classes  of  product? 

Neutralized  cream  butter. 

Martin  Mortensen. 

Ames,  Iowa,  August  10,  1918. 

Replv  of  Mr.  O.  F.  Hunziker: 

R.  G.  Gould,  Editor, 

The  American  Food  Journal, 

13  S.  Market  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Dear  Sir ; 

Your  letter  of  the  15th  inst.  and  questionnaire  are 
at  hand,  and  contents  carefully  noted. 

Your  questionnaire  covers  the  whole  vast  field  of 
butter  standards  that  is  now  under  consideration  by 
the  Standard  Committee,  and  my  reply  to  same  in  a 
comprehensive  manner  would  involve  considerable 
time  and  space. 


Inasmuch  as  this  particular  time  is  a  very  busy  time 
for  me,  being  out  among  our  plants  most  of  the  time, 
I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  in  position  to  give  this  ques¬ 
tionnaire  the  thought  and  labor  which  such  answers  as 
1  would  want  to  offer  would  require. 

And  inasmuch  as  I  have  covered  these  various  points 
quite  comprehensively  by  briefs  and  addresses  which 
are  filed  with  the  proper  authorities,  and  which  have 
been  published,  I  prefer  to  refer  you  to  statements 
which  I  made  which  are  now  on  record  and  which  may 
be  found  as  follows : 

Address  on  Butter  Standards  before  the  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Joint  Committee  appointed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  June  12  and  13,  1917,  Chicago. 

Address  on  the  Neutralization  of  Cream  for  BuBer- 
making  before  the  American  Association  of  Creamery 
Butter  Manufacturers,  February  19,  1918,  Chicago. 

Talk  before  the  Joint  Committee  on  Standards  on 
Neutralization  and  Butter  Standards,  June  24,  1918, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Permit  me  to  express  my  appreciation  of  your  cour¬ 
tesy  in  calling  on  me  for  the  discussion  of  the  subject 
ill  your  Journal. 

Very  truly  yours, 

O.  F.  Hunziker, 

Manager,  Manufacturing  Department,  Blue  Valley 

Creamery  Co. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  July  19,  1918. 

Reply  of  Commissioner  George  J.  Weigle : 
i\Ir.  R.  G.  Gould,  Editor, 

The  American  Food  Journal, 

15  S.  IMarket  St.,  Chicago. 

Dear  Sir : 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  July  15  and  the  question¬ 
naire  enclosed,  I  am  giving  as  briefly  as  possible  my 
opinion  on  the  questions  as  they  were  enumerated : 

h^irst :  I  am  in  favor  of  a  single  fat  standard  of 
eighty  per  cent  minimum  for  butter.  If  a  tolerance 
is  permitted,  then  the  standard  should  be  above  eighty 
per  cent  to  the  extent  of  the  tolerance  allowed.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  fix  a  standard  for  a 
maximum  of  moisture  when  the  percentage  of  fat  is 
fixed.  This  is  equally  true  of  the  percentage  of  salt 
and  curd  found  in  normally  made  butter.  The  per¬ 
centage  of  water  in  butter  made  in  any  one  factory 
or  group  of  factories  need  not  vary  greatly  over  four¬ 
teen  per  cent.  This  allows  a  reasonable  margin  for 
the  other  ingredients,  including  salt,  the  percentage 
of  which  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  trade. 

Second :  The  percentage  of  salt  and  curd  permis¬ 
sible  in  butter  should  be  regulated  only  when  there 
is  no  standard  for  fat. 

Third :  There  should  be  no  distinction  made 

between  the  so-called  salted  and  unsalted  butter  in  the 
percentage  of  fat  ])resent. 

Fourth:  The  definition  of  creamery  butter  should 
be  so  worded  as  to  include  pasteurization.  Butter 
made  from  pjasteurized  cream  is  a  safer  food  and 
possesses  better  keeping  qualities. 

Fifth:  I  do  not  believe  that,  in  Wisconsin,  there 
is  an  economic  necessity  for  the  use  of  a  neutralizer 
in  cream. 

Sixth:  Butter  made  from  cream  to  which  a  neu¬ 
tralizer  has  been  added  should  be  so  labeled  to  cor¬ 
rectly  distinguish  it  from  the  product  made  from 
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The  New  Food  Product 


A  New  Liquid  Food  Product 


Europe’s  appeals  for  food,  for  more 
food,  and  our  own  increasing  needs 
have  invited  American  food  scientists 
to  develop  an  increased  variety  of 
wholesome  food  out  of  an  unchanged 
or  curtailed  supply  of 'raw  materials. 
HEBE  is  one  of  the  residts  of  this 
effort. 

HEBE  gives  to  the  world  a  nutri¬ 
tious,  new  food  which  has  been  ana¬ 
lyzed  by  leading  chemists  with  results 
as  follows:  Fat  /.8%.  Non-Fat  Milk 
solids,  17.7%.  Fuel  Value  calories  per 
pound,  663. 

HEBE  is  marketed  for  just  what  it  is 
—  “a  compound  of  evaporated 
skimmed  milk  and  veg'etable  fat 
the  pure,  refined,  digestible  fat  of  the 
cocoanut. 

It  is  recommended  for  use  in  cooking, 
baking  and  on  cereals  and  in  coffee. 


During  1917  it  is  estimated  that  over 
three  and  one-half  billion  pounds 
skimmed  milk  was  fed  to  calves.  This 
does  not  include  the  amount  fed  to 
other  animals.  The  United  States 
food  authorities  urge  that  in  the 
present  food  emergency  skimmed 
milk  be  used  wherever  possible  for 
human  food.  HEBE  reclaims  this 
valuable  food  for  human  consump¬ 
tion. 

HEBE,  besides  presenting  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  a  nutritious  food  in  a  safe,  desira¬ 
ble  and  convenient  form,  also  fur¬ 
nishes  a  new  outlet  for  skimmed  milk. 

HEBE  has  found 'a  receptive  market 
in  the  commissary  stores  of  mining 
and  lumber  camps,  also  among  house¬ 
wives  who  desire  to  keep  down  the 
cost  of  cooking  without  sacrifice  to 
quality. 


THE  HEBE  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  and  SEATTLE 
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cream  not  so  treated.  It  is  an  established  fact  that 
all  butter  made  from  sweet  cream  or  from  cream 
slightly  acid  because  of  normal  development  of  the 
lactic  acid,  is  far  superior  in  quality  to  the  product 
made  from  cream  that  must  be  neutralized  before  it 
is  churned. 

Seventh :  Butter  made  from  a  good,  clean,  whole¬ 


some  cream  should  be  labeled;  “Pure  Creamery  But¬ 
ter,”  and  that  product  made  from  cream  to  which  a 
neutralizer  has  been  added  before  it  is  churned,  should 
be  labeled:  “Neutralized  Butter.” 

Very  truly  yours, 

Madison,  Wis.  Geo.  J.  Weigle. 

July  19,  1918. 


The  American  Grapefruit 


The  adoption  of  the  grapefruit  in  America  as  a 
valuable  food  accessory  has  spread  with  amazing 
rapidity,  so  that  now  it  is  possible  to  obtain  this 
fruit  in  season  in  practically  every  remote  village  in 
the  United  States  or  Southern  Canada.  This  whole¬ 
sale  distribution  has  necessitated  an  industry  which  is 
likely  to  exceed  either  the  lemon  or  orange  industries, 
if  proper  market  conditions  and  disposal  of  wastes  can 
be  secured. 

The  present  name  (grapefruit)  originated  from  the 
fact  that  the  fruit  commonly  occurs  on  the  trees  in 
large  clusters,  somewhat  resembling  clusters  of  grapes. 
However,  the  term  “Pomelo  has  been  applied  and 
adopted  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
American  Pomological  Society,  Florida  State  Horti¬ 
cultural  Society  and  similar  bodies.  The  English  of 
Ceylon  and  India  call  it  pomelo w,  a  name  probably 
derived  from  the  Latin  words  “Pomun  melo” — the 
melon  apple — though  it  may  have  been  corrupted 
from  pompelmoes,  the  Dutch  name  first  applied  by 
Rumphius  in  1750.  The  latter  seems  more  probable 
since  all  incidents  point  to  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  on 
the  Island  of  Java,  as  the  original  home  of  the  grape¬ 
fruit.  To  the  French  and  Germans  it  is  known  as 
pompelmouse  and  pompelmuse,  respectively.  The  term 
shaddock  has  often  been  used  as  a  synonym  for  grape¬ 
fruit  in  honor  of  a  certain  British  sea  captain  who  is 
said  to  have  introduced  the  fruit  into  the  West  Indies 
from  Java  early  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  Java,  which  is  the 
acknowledged  home  of  the  grapefruit,  there  are  two 
varieties.  One  is  small  and  bitter,  though  edible,  and 
grows  in  enormous  clusters  on  trees  from,  10  to  20 
feet  high  situated  in  the  lower  coastal  regions  of  the 
island.  The  other  variety  is  much  larger  (often  from 
10  to  20  pounds  per  fruit),  intensely  bitter,  with  a 
dark  yellow  to  red  pulp.  It  grows  at  much  higher  alti¬ 
tudes,  abundantly  on  the  Bandong  plateau,  and  is 
known  there  as  the  non-edible  variety.  The  bitter 
principle  in  both  varieties  is  identical,  which  would 
lead  10  their  classification  as  sul)-varieties  under  Citrus 
deemnana.  This  non-edible  fruit,  because  of  its  pro¬ 
lific  growth  and  large  flowers,  was  for  a  number  of 
years  a  source  of  “neroli-oil”  or  oil  of  bitter  orange 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Both  varieties 
are  being  extensively  cultivated  in  Southern  Europe 
and  Asia  at  present  for  food  and  commercial  products. 

It  is  likely  that  the  term  shaddock  applies  more 
specifically  to  this  just  mentioned  larger  and  “non¬ 
edible”  variety.  The  smaller  variety  is  the  one  that  is 
best  known,  though  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  larger 
variety  has  also  been  introduced  into  the  West  Indies 
as  well  as  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  This  large, 
non-edible  fruit  may  be  placed  on  the  market  in  a  few 
years  as  a  hybrid  of  either  orange  or  lime,  since  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  unpalatable  varieties,  after  undergoing 


hybridization  with  other  citrus  species,  have  been 
transformed  into  very  agreeable  fruit,  commonly 
known  as  grapefruit. 

Just  at  what  particular  date  the  grapefruit  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  this  country  is  not  known.  While  the 
state  of  Florida  claims  the  first  fruit,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  fruit  has  flourished  in  Mexico  for 
decades  past.  Mexico  has  proved  to  be  better  suited 
for  the  productioir  of  larger  and  more  luscious  grape¬ 
fruit,  and  evidences  exist  of  citrus  orchards  of  ex¬ 
tremely  early  date.  However,  it  is  not_  improbable 
that  the  Spaniards  first  introduced  the  fruit  into  Mex¬ 
ico  or  Central  America. 

While  Florida  and  California  practically  comprise 
the  entire  source  of  grapefruit  in  the  United  States, 
it  is  astonishing  to  learn  that  an  amount  equal  to  one- 
half  of  the  United  States  crop  is  imported  for  our 
consumption.  According  to  Vaile,  the  following  ship¬ 
ments  of  grapefruit  have  been  determined:  Florida, 
1915,  8,000  carloads;  California,  1915)  250  carloads; 
Porto  Rico,  1913,  500  carloads;  Cuba,  1912,  250  car¬ 
loads.  The  present  shipments  run  considerably  above 
these  values,  since  hundreds  of  acres  of  five-year-old 
orchards  are  coming  into  production  each  year,  and  a 
tree,  once  producing,  continues  to  produce  abundantly 
for  several  years  if  not  incapacitated  by  frost.  Mexico 
is  liable  to  "become  a  contending  factor  in  the  grape¬ 
fruit  market  in  a  very  short  time.  The  Mexicans  have 
found  to  their  satisfaction  that  the  grapefruit  industry 
can  take  the  place  of  the  long-tried  orange  and  lemon 
industry.  These  latter  Mexican-grown  fruits  cannot 
compete  with  the  better  varieties  of  oranges  and  lemons 
grown  in  this  country,  while  the  grapefruit  seems  to 
thrive  prolifically  in  the  higher  and  warmer  altitudes 
of  Central  Mexico,  the  climatic  conditions  in  Mexico 
comparing  favorably  with  those  on  the  Island  of  Java. 
All  the  energies  of  the  citrus  growers  in  Mexico  are 
now  being  bent  towards  a  successful  prosecution  of  a 
grapefruit  commerce.  According  to  Hume,  the  first 
shipment  of  grapefruit  from  the  state  of  Florida  oc¬ 
curred  some  time  during  the  years  1880  to  1885  and 
were  sold  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  netting  the 
shippers  50  cents  per  barrel. 

The  fact  that  a  successful  season  in  the  citrus  indus¬ 
try  depends  upon  favorable  weather  conditions  and 
orchards  free  from  certain  pathological  plague,  indi¬ 
cates  that  citrus  by-products  are  sure  to  become  an 
important  factor.  In  the  sorting  and  grading  of  the 
thousands  of  tons  of  grapefruit,  representing  a  sea¬ 
son’s  crop,  many  tons  of  culls  are  allowed  to  rot  for 
the  want  of  an  economical  disposal.  Certain  of  the 
producing  companies  are  seriously  contemplating  the 
isolation  of  certain  of  the  by-products,  and  one  or  two 
companies  have  engaged  in  extractions  on  a  minor 
scale.  With  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  important  con¬ 
stituents  their  commercial  production  would  become 
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THE 


State  Food  Commissioners 

are  cordially  invited  to 


Inspect  Our  System  of 

DEHYDRATION 


at  our  Offices  and  Laboratory 

322  North  Michigan  Ave.  :  Chicago 

TELEPHONES  MAJESTIC  7924  and  7925 


Dehydration  is  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  in  the  conservation  and 
marketing  of  our  fruit  and  vegetable  resources. 

The  laboratory  plant  has  a  capacity  of  5000 
pounds  per  day  and  can  be  inspected  in  regular 
daily  operation  at  any  time. 

Our  largest  commercial  plant  is  located  at 
Michigan  City,  Indiana,  and  is  cornpletely 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  preparation  and 
drying  equipment. 

The  capacity  of  this  plant  is  from  40,000  to 
60,000  pounds  per  day.  The  Michigan  City  plant 
is  also  open  for  your  inspection  at  any  time. 


DRYING  SYSTEMS,  Inc. 

Chicago,  111. 


322  No.  Michigan  Ave. 
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profitable  and  the  trades  would  be  supplied  with  the 
raw  materials  which  they  demand.  It  is  only  within 
the  last  15  years  or  so  that  the  pomelo  has  been  re¬ 
garded  as  a  commercial  fruit. 

Numerous  varieties  of  grapefruit  have  resulted  from 
the  efiforts  of  citrus  growers  and  horticulturists.  As 
previously  intimated,  hybridization  has  played  an  im¬ 
portant  role  in  this  development.  Hybrids  of  grape¬ 
fruit  with  the  orange,  tangerine  and  grapefruit  from 
various  countries  exist.  The  chief  aim  apparently  is 
to  produce  a  fruit  with  a  minimum  of  bitterness  and 
few  seeds.  The  Moi'sh  Seedless  is  an  example  of  a 
hybrid  grapefruit  vvith  few  seeds,  though  it  retains 
the  bitterness  of  the  original  grapefruit.  This  is  ex¬ 
tensively  cultivated  in  California  and  hlorida,  and  ap¬ 
pears  on  the  market  in  quantities.  Since  it  ripens  in 
California  during  iMay  to  July  and  in  Florida  during 
February  to  iMarch,  it  acquires  additional  importance 
from  a  commercial  standpoint.  Ihe  Duncan  is  another 
variety  possessing  few  seeds  together  with  much  bit¬ 
terness.  In  fact,  these  are  about  the  only  varieties 
possessing  a  small  quota  of  seeds.  The  average  num¬ 
ber  of  seeds  in  the  other  varieties  is  well  above  forty. 
The  effort  to  remove  or  mask  the  bitterness  is  not  so 
well  rewarded.  A  few  varieties  have  lost  the  bitter¬ 
ness,  and  at  the  same  time  they  have  lost  all  that  char¬ 
acterized  them  as  grapefruit.  A  fruit  exhibited  as 
grapefruit  but  without  the  “quinine  ’  bitterness  should 
no  longer  be  looked  up  as  a  grapefruit.  Pfeffer, 
DeVry,  Bias,  Hoffman,  and  others,  as  long  ago  as 
1828-1870,  found  that  the  bitter  glucoside  existing  in 
the  “pompelmoes”  from  Java  could  be  found  in  no 
other  citrus  fruit.  Likewise,  they  found  that  neither 
hesperidin  nor  isohesperidin,  glucosides  common  to 
certain  other  citrus  fruits,  could  be  found  in  “pompel¬ 
moes”  (grapefruit).  Truly,  it  may  be  expected  that 
in  some  of  the  more  divergent  hylirids  one  may  find  a 
comingling  of  the  glucosides  characteristic  of  each 
parent  stock.  Whether  or  not  this  is  true  should  be 
determined  with  utmost  expertness  in  connection  with 
the  citrus  culture,  for  upon  the  glucosides  depends  the 
primary  differentiations  of  the  species.  They  undoubt¬ 
edly  control  the  sugar  content,  flavor  and  possibly  the 
color  of  the  fruit  through  their  reversible  reactions. 
The  acid  content  of  the  fruits  (citrus),  while  varying 
in  amount  in  each  species,  is  attributed  almost  entirely 


to  the  citric  acid,  so  this  is  evidently  not  the  basis  of  ! 
differentiation.  Investigation  has  brought  to  light  that 
during  storage  (i.  e.,  the  period  between  picking  and 
placing  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer),  especially  when 
the  period  extended  a  couple  of  months  into  the  spring, 
the  juice  suffered  a  marked  change  in  flavor. 

Recent  analytical  work  done  by  Mr.  Harper  F. 
Zoller  of  the  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College,  Man¬ 
hattan,  Kan.,  showed,  in  a  discussion  of  the  constitu¬ 
ents  of  the  American  grapefruit  as  published  in  No.  5, 
Volume  10,  of  the  Journal  of  Industrial  and  Engineer¬ 
ing  Chemistry,  that  in  dealing  with  culls  the  peel  con¬ 
tains  recoverable  amounts  of  essential  oils  (principally 
limonene,  citral,  pinene  and  alcohols),  the  glucoside 
naringin  and  pectin.  Mr.  Zoller  points  out  several  im¬ 
portant  properties  of  naringin  and  urges  serious  con¬ 
sideration  of  naringin  as  of  real  significance  in  the 
differentiation  of  Citrus  decumana  from  other  citrus 
species.  He  also  found  that  grapefruit  culls  may  be 
a  factor  in  the  production  of  a  satisfactory  grade  of 
pectin  for  various  purposes  if  correct  methods  are 
employed  in  its  isolation.  It  is  interesting  Jo  note 
that,  as  stated  before,  the  citric  acid,  naringing  and 
pectin  content  of  grapefruit  decrease  during  storage  ■ 
and  the  reducing  sugars  and  sucrose  increase.  This  is 
not  easily  explained  as  there  is  no  loss  of  moisture  to 
account  for  the  large  gain  in  sugars,  and  neither  can 
the  citric  acid  decrease  be  accounted  for  on  the  same 
assumption.  The  increase  in  sugar  content  might  be 
explained  by  the  soluble  pectose  material  dialyzing 
through  the"  sac  walls  but  this  could  not  explain  the 
sucrose  increase.  The  only  way  that  both  of  these 
phenomena  may  be  explained  is  by  assuming  contin¬ 
uing  activity  of  the  enzymes  of  the  fruit  during  storage. 

From  the  large  sugar,  pectin  and  glucoside  content, 
as  shown  by  analysis,  it  might  be  profitable  to  trans¬ 
form  these  into  easily  fermented  sugars,  and  by  fer¬ 
mentation  of  the  entire  grapefruit,  after  processing, 
obtain  an  economical  yield  of  alcohol  for  commercial 
purposes.  The  citric  acid  present,  if  slightly  increased 
by  added  mineral  acids,  would  be  serviceable  for  the 
hydrolysis  of  the,  glucoside  and  pectose  material  to 
available  sugars.  From  one  ton  of  grapefruit,  con¬ 
sidering  the  original  sugar  content  alone,  one  would 
be  able  to  obtain  10  to  15  gallons  of  proof  spirit,  cal¬ 
culations  being  based  upon  green  weight  of  fruit. 


Stock  Yards  Regulations. 

General  regulations  under  which  stock  yards  will 
operate  were  recently  signed  by  the  President.  They 
provide  against  extortionate  or  excessive  charges  for 
yardage  and  commission  ;  require  stock  yards  to  main¬ 
tain  adequate  facilities  for  handling  live  stock  offered 
by  stockmen,  including  labor,  feed  and  water ;  and 
prohibit  unfair  dealing,  combination  or  deceptive  prac¬ 
tices  in  buying  and  selling  live  stock.  The  circulating 
of  misleading  market  information  tending  to  affect 
prices  is  also  covered  by  the  regulations. 

Stock  yards,  commission  men,  traders,  order  buyers 
and  others  handling  stock  in  or  in  connection  with 
stock  yards,  are  required  to  secure  licenses,  in  accord  ¬ 
ance  with  the  President’s  proclamation  of  June  18, 
which  was  printed  in  the  July  issue  of  this  Journai., 
and  to  operate  under  the  rules  and  regulations  issued 
July  27,  which  will  be  administered  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  through  the  Bureau  of  Markets.  Coun¬ 
try  stock  buyers  and  shippers  who  are  not  engaged  in 


the  business  of  buying  and  selling  at  licensed  stock 
yards  are  not  subject  to  license. 

The  general  regulations  have  been  made  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  Agricultural  Advisory  Committee, 
stockmen  and  trade  interests.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  sent  out  3,000  copies  of  the  preliminary 
draft  of  the  regulations  to  interested  persons  and  re¬ 
ceived  suggestions  from  many  sources  before  issuing 
the  final  regulatioiTs. 

Stock  yards  must  keep  records,  as  required  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  of  daily  receipts,  shipments 
and  local  disposition  of  live  stock,  make  reports  when 
required,  and  furnish  true  copies  of  all  existing  and 
proposed  contracts  with  other  establishments  and 
changes  therein  relating  to  the  handling  of  live  stock 
in  connection  with  such  stock  yards.  The  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Vlarkets  has  been  designated  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the 
regulations.  It  is  contemplated  that  market  super¬ 
visors  will  be  stationed  at  the  principal  markets  and  in 
regional  offices. 
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are  seen  by  those  who  manufacture 
food  and  those  who  control  its  sale. 

The  leading  manufacturers  in  every  branch 
of  the  food  industry  read  THE  AMER¬ 
ICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL.  Not  infinite 

in  number,  to  be  sure  — there  never  can  be 
many  leaders — but  great  in  influence. 

Those  whose  official  duty  it  is  to  enforce 
the  many  food  laws  of  the  Nation  read  THE 

AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL.  Here. 

again,  the  number  is  not  great,  but  the  in¬ 
fluence  is  tremendous. 

Those  who  want  the  facts  about  the  food 
industry — ^doctors,  dietitians,  teachers,  lecturers, 
writers  and  women  actively  interested  in  food- 

read  THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOUR¬ 
NAL.  This  is  the  element  which  has  per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  power  of  all  to  spread  the 
gospel  of  sanity  in  food  control. 

Is  this  of  interest  to  you? 

The  American  Food  Journal 

1 5  South  Market  Street,  Chicago 


Notices  of  Judgment  Under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act 

{Continued  from  the  preceding  issue.) 


5495.  Adulteration  of  grapefruit. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5487. 

5496.  Adulteration  of  oranges. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5423. 

5497.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  olive  oil. 

A  salad  oil  labeled  “Finest  Quality  Olive  Oil — Guaran¬ 
teed  Absolutely  Pure — Net  Contents  full  gallon,  but 
shown  to  contain  cottonseed  oil  and  to  be  6%  less  than  a 
gallon,  was  held  to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded.  On 
April  14,  1917,  no  claimant  having  appeared,  the  product 
was  destroyed. 

5498.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  sweetened  Malaga 

wine  type.  •  i  i 

An  imitation  Malaga  wine  type,  sweetened  with  glu¬ 
cose  and  artificially  colored,  labeled  as  above,  was  held 
to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded.  On  June  6,  1917,  the 
defendant  pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $25. 

5499.  Adulteration  of  butter  grease. 

Decomposed  butter  grease  was  held  to  be  adulterated. 
On  May  4,  1917,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined 
$25  and  costs. 

5500.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal. 

Misbranding  was  alleged  because  the  guaranteed  analy¬ 
sis  of  ammonia  8%,  nitrogen  6.5%,  protein  41'%,,  _was  not 
substantiated  by  analysis,  which  showed:  ammonia  6.97%, 
nitrogen  5.74%  and  protein  35.9%.  On  May  9,  1917,  the 
defendant  pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $50  and  costs. 

5501.  Adulteration  of  milk. 

Added  water  was  held  to  constitute  adulteration.  On 
June  4,  1917.  the  defendant  pled  nolo  contendere  and  was 
fined  $25  and  costs. 

5502.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  Garrod  Spa  lithia 
water. 

Adulteration  was  alleged  because  of  filth,  and  mis- 
brandin,g  because  of  the  false  claim  that  the  water  was  a 
cure  for  gout  and  rheumatism,  and  for  the  further  reason 
that  the  amount  of  the  contents  was  not  conspicuously 
marked  on  the  outside  of  the  package.  On  May  16,  1917, 
the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $30  and  costs. 

5503.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  clams. 
Decomposed  clams  were  held  to  be  adulterated,  and 

misbranded  because  the  article  was  untruthfully  labeled 
to  contain  pure  animal  substance.  On  April  23,  1917,  no 
claimant  having  appeared,  the  product  was  destroyed. 

5504.  Adulteration  and  alleged  misbranding  of  olive  oil. 

A  product  labeled  olive  oil  was  held  to  be  adulterated 

and  misbranded  because  it  consisted  largely  of  cottonseed 
oil  and  because  of  a  shortage  of  8  per  cent.  On  April  17,  1917, 
claimant  having  admitted  the  allegations,  the  product  was 
delivered  to  him  under  $100  bond,  in  conformity  with  sec¬ 
tion  10  of  the  act. 

5505.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  “cider  vinegar.” 

A  product  labeled  as  above  but  shown  by  analysis  to 
contain  distilled  vinegar  and  dilute  acetic  acid  was  held 
to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded.  On  May  14._  1917, 
claimants  having  consented,  the  product  was  delivered 
to  them  under  $1,200  bond,  in  conformity  with  section  10 
of  the  act. 

5506.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  “Baked  Beans.” 

An  article  labeled  as  above  but  shown  to  have  been 
cooked  by  another  process  was  held  to  be  misbranded; 
adulteration  was  alleged  because  of  decomposition.  On 
May  31,  1917,  no  claimant  having  appeared,  the  product 
was  destroyed. 

5507.  Adulteration  of  walnuts. 

Decomposition  was  held  to  constitute  adulteration.  On 
May  1,  1917,  no  claimant  having  appeared,  the  product  was 
destroyed. 

5508.  Adulteration  of  walnut  meats. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5507. 

5509.  Adulteration  of  oranges. 

Frosted  oranges  which  were  decomposed  were  held  to 
be  adulterated.  On  May  3,  1917,  claimant  having  con¬ 
sented,  the  product  was  sorted  and  the  good  portion  re¬ 
leased  under  bond  to  claimant  and  the  balance  de¬ 
stroyed. 

5510.  Misbranding  of  eggs. 

Cold  storage  eggs,  labeled  “Fresh  Eggs,”  were  held  to  be 
misbranded.  On  June  11,  1917,  the  defendants  pled  nolo 
contendere  and  were  fined  $150. 


5511.  Adulteration  of  oats. 

The  presence  of  burned  and  charred  oats  in  a  shipment 
of  oats  was  held  to  constitute  adulteration.  On  July  10, 
1916,  the  product  was  delivered  to  claimants  under  bond, 
in  conformity  with  section  10  of  the  act. 

5512.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal. 
An  article  labeled  “Medium  Grade  Cotton  Seed  Meal,” 

but  consisting  in  part  of  cottonseed  hulls  and  found  to 
contain  6.90  per  cent  ammonia,  whereas  the  amount  was 
stated  on  the  label  to  be  7.50  per  cent,  was  held  to  be  both 
adulterated  and  misbranded.  On  May  10,  1917,  no  claim¬ 
ant  having  appeared,  the  product  was  ordered  to  be  truth¬ 
fully  labeled  and  sold  at  auction  by  the  United  States 
marshal. 

5513.  Adulteration  of  milk. 

Added  water  was  held  to  constitute  adulteration.  On 
May  4,  1917,  the  defendant  pled  guilty  and  was  released 
under  personal  bond. 

5514.  Adulteration  of  milk. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5513,  with  the  exception 
that  the  defendant  was  fined  $25. 

5515.  Adulteration  of  milk. 

Milk  to  which  had  been  added  unsweetened  condensed 
milk  was  held  to  be  adulterated.  On  March  8,  1917,  the 
defendant  pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $25. 

5516.  Adulteration  of  milk. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5513,  with  the  exception 
that  the  defendant  was  fined  $15. 

5517.  Adulteration  of  milk. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5513,  with  the  exception 
that  the  defendant  was  fined  $25. 

5518.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  malt  sprouts. 

Adulteration  and  misbranding  was  alleged  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  barley  chaff  (or  hulls),  screenings  and  dust  were 
shown  to  be  present  in  a  product  invoiced  as  “Malt 
Sprouts.”  On  May  31,  1917,  claimants  having  admitted 
the  allegations,  the  product  was  ordered  to  be  released  to 
them  under  $500  bond,  in  conformity  with  section  10  of 
the  act,  and  on  condition  that  the  article  be  properly  la¬ 
beled  under  proper  supervision. 

5519.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  oil  of  wintergreen. 
An  article  labeled  “Oil  of  Wintergreen,”  but  shown  by 

chemical  analysis  to  have  been  prepared  in  whole  or  in 
part  from  methyl  salicylate,  was  held  to  be  both  adulter¬ 
ated  and  misbranded.  On  April  18,  1917,  the  defendant 
pled  nolo  contendere  and  v,'as  fined  .$200  and  costs. 

5520.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  “Oil  Lemon.” 
Adulteration  and  misbranding  was  alleged  because  anal¬ 
ysis  showed  that  washed  lemon  oil  had  been  substituted 
in  whole  or  in  part  for  oil  lemon,  and  for  the  further 
reason  that  the  article  lacked  citral.  On  May  3,  1917,  the 
defendants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $100. 

5521.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  macaroni. 
Adulteration  and  misbranding  was  alleged  because  the 

article  had  been  prepared  from  an  inferior  flour,  but  had 
been  artificially  colored  so  as  to  simulate  the  best  grade 
of  macaroni  made  from  semolina,  and  which  was  so  la¬ 
beled  as  to  give  the  impression  that  it  was  a  foreign 
product.  On  February  17,  1917,  the  defendants  were 
found  guilty  and  were  fined  $398. 

5522.  Adulteration  of  oysters. 

Added  water  was  held  to  constitute  adulteration.  On 
May  10,  1917,  the  defendant  pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $50. 

5523.  Misbranding  of  “Owl  Brand  Cottonseed  Meal.” 

Misbranding  was  alleged  because  the  guaranteed  analy¬ 
sis  of  “crude  fat  (ether  extract),  7  per  cent,  protein  41 
per  cent”  was  not  substantiated  by  analysis,  which  showed 
crude  fat  6.08  per  cent  and  protein  36.06  per  cent.  On 
March  27,  1917,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined 
$50  and  costs. 

5524.  Misbranding  of  high  protein  tankage. 

Misbranding  was  alleged  because  the  guaranteed  analy¬ 
sis  of  “protein  60  per  cent”  was  not  substantiated  by 
analyses  which  showed,  in  two  samples,  protein  54.3  per 
cent  and  48.94  per  cent.  On  March  17,  1917,  the  defend¬ 
ants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $200  and  costs. 

5525.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  tomato  conserve. 
Adulteration  was  alleged  because  of  decomposition  and 

misbranding  because  of  short  weight.  '  On  April  2,  1917, 
the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $25. 
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FEDERAL. 

©EPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  Waahlngton.  D.  C. 

Datid  FIianklin  Houston,  Secretary. 

CakIi  S.  VrooIhan,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Clasbncb  OusIiET,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Raymond  A.  Pearson,  Assistant  Secretary. 

William  M.  Williams,  Solicitor. 

Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

Carl  Lucas  Alsberq,  Chief  of  the  Bureau. 

W.  G.  Campbell,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau. 

J.  S.  Abbott,  Chemist  in  Charge  of  State  Cooperative  Food  and 
Drug  Control. 

R.  B.  Doolittle,  Chief  of  the  Central  Inspection  District,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill. 

W.  Hilts,  Chief  of  the  Western  Inspection  District,  San 
Francisco,  Cal, 

Chief  of  the  Eastern  Inspection  District,  New  York, 

Bureau  of  Animal  industry. 

J.  R.  Mohler,  Chief  of  the  Bureau. 

^  Steddom,  Chief  of  the  Inspection  Division. 

B.  H.  Rawl,  Chief  of  the  Dairy  Division. 

M.  Dorset,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Biochemistry. 


STATE. 


(.Except  when  indicated  to  the  contrary  the  post  office  address 
qua^^s  same  as  that  of  the  administrative  head- 


^^ABAMA,  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Industries, 

J.  A.  Wade,  Commissioner.  Montgomery 

J.  M.  Moore,  Food  and  Drug  Clerk. 

B,  B.  Ross,  Chemist. 


ARIZONA,  Tuomb 

Jane  H.  Rider,  Director  State  Laboratory. 


ARKANSAS,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Manufactures  and  Agriculture, 


John  H.  Page,  Commissioner. 

Dr.  William  P.  Manglbsdorf,  Chemist. 


Little  Rock 


CALIFORNIA,  State  Board  of  Health.  Berkeley 

Geo.  E.  Ebright,  M.  D.,  President,  San  Francisco. 

E.  J.  Lea,  Director,  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Drugs,  University  of 
California. 

August  P.  Glaive,  Assistant  to  the  Director. 

M.  E.  Jaffa,  Consulting  Nutrition  Expert,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 


COLORADO,  Division  of  Food  and  Drugs,  Denver 

S.  R.  M’Kelvet,  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner. 

J.  B.  Ekelet,  State  Chemist,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder. 

CONNECTICUT,  Dairy  and  Food  Commission,  Hartford 

Thomas  Holt,  Commissioner. 

H.  O.  Daniels,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

John  Phillips  Street,  Chemist,  New  Haven. 

DELAWARE,  State  Board  of  Health,  Wilmington 

Wm.  P.  Orr,  M.  D.,  President,  Lewes. 

A.  E.  Frantz,  M.  D.,  Secretary  and  Executive  Ofp.cer. 

H.  J.  Watson,  Chemist  and  Bacteriologist,  Newark. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA,  Health  Department,  Washington 

Dr.  Wm.  C.  Woodward,  Health  Officer,  Health  Department. 

Dr,  j.  j.  Kintoun,  Bacteriologist,  Health  Department. 

Dr.  Reid  R.  Ashworth,  Chief  Food  Inspector,  Health  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Dr.  Morris  A.  Pozen,  Chemist,  Health  Department. 


FLORIDA,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Tallahassee 

W.  A.  McRae,  Commissioner. 

R.  E.  Rose,  State  Chemist. 

GEORGIA,  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Atlanta 

J.  J.  Brown,  Commissioner. 

P.  A.  Methvin,  Chief  Food  Inspector. 

W.  C.  Dumas,  State  Chemist. 

IDAHO,  Dairy,  Food  and  Sanitary  Inspection  Department, 

Boise 

John  K.  White,  State  Dairy,  Food  and  Sanitary  Inspector. 
Edward  Rhodenbaugh,  State  Chemist. 

Dr.  Edward  T.  Biwer,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health. 

ILLINOIS,  Division  of  Foods  and  Dairies,  Chicago 

John  B.  Newman,  Superintendent  of  Foods  and  Dairies. 

J.  L.  McLaughlin,  Assistant  Superintendent. 

State  Food  Standard  Commission. 

Walter  S,  Haines,  M.  D. 

Thos.  P.  Sullivan. 

John  B.  Newman. 

INDIANA,  State  Board  of  Health,  IndlaaapoU. 

H.  E.  Barnard,  State  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner. 

H.  E.  Bishop,  Food  Chemist. 

Wm.  D.  McAbbb,  Drug  Chemist. 

John  C.  Diggs,  Water  Chemist. 

I.  L.  Miller,  Assistant  Chemist. 

IOWA,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission,  Des  Moines 

W.  B.  Barnet,  Commissioner. 

Paul  W.  Crowley,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

E.  L.  Redfern,  State  Chemist  and  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Meas¬ 
ures. 

KANSAS,  State  Board  of  Health,  Division  of  Foods  and  Drugs, 
H  '  Topeka 

S.  J.  Crumbinb,  M.  D.,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health  and 

Chief  Food  and  Drug  Inspector. 

P.  E.  Rowland,  Assistant  Chief  Food  and  Drug  Inspector  (in 
charge  of  Division). 

E.  H.  S.  Bailey,  Ph.  D.,  K.  U.,  Director  of  the  University  Food 
Laboratory ,  Lawrence. 

L.  E.  Sayre,  M.  S.,  K.  U.,  Director  of  the  University  Drug 
Laboratory,  Lawrence. 

J.  T.  Willard,  D.  Sc.,  Director  of  the  Agricultural  College 

Laboratory,  Manhattan. 

KENTUCKY,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Food  and  Drug 
Department,  Lexington 

J.  O.  La  Bach,  Head  of  Department  and  Chief  Chemist. 

W.  R.  PiNNELL,  Bacteriologist. 

Linwood  a.  Brown,  Drug  Chemist. 

LOUISIANA,  State  Board  of  Health,  New  Orleans 

Dr.  Oscar  Dowling,  ex-Officio  Food  Commissioner. 

Cassius  L.  Clay,  State  Analyst. 

MAINE,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Augusta 

John  A.  Roberts,  Commissioner. 

A.  M.  G.  Soule,  Chief  Deputy. 

James  M.  Bartlett,  Chemist.  Orono. 

MARYLAND,  State  Board  of  Health,  Baltimore 

Dr.  Fred  C.  Blanck,  State  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner. 

Dr.  Wm.  Royal  Stokes,  State  Bacteriologist. 

Dr.  Wyatt  W.  Randall,  Chief  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

MASSACHUSETTS,  State  Department  of  Health,  Boston 

Allan  J.  McLaughlin,  M.  D.,  Commissioner  of  Health. 
Herman  C.  Ltthqoe,  Director  of  Division  of  Food  and  Drug 
Inspection,  and  Analyst. 
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MICHIGAN,  Food  and  Drug  Department,  Lansing 

Frod  L.  Woodworth,  Commissioner. 

Burton  F.  Browne,  Deputy  Commissioner,  Detroit. 

A.  R.  Todd,  Analytical  Chemist. 

MINNESOTA,  Dairy  and  Food  Department,  St.  Paul 

James  Sorenson,  Commissioner, 

A.  D.  SiBBAXD,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

JvuvB  Hortvbt,  Chemist. 

H.  D.  Meter,  Secretary. 

MISSISSIPPI,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  Department 
of  Chemistry,  Agricultural  College 

W.  F,  Hand,  State  Chemist. 

MISSOURI,  Food  and  Drug  Department,  St.  Louis 

Dr.  E.  L.  Barnhouse,  Commissioner. 

Robt.  E.  L.  Marks,  Deputy  Commissioner,  Carthage 
H.  E.  Wiedemann,  Chemist. 


PENNSYLVANIA,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission, 

Harrisburg 

James  Foust,  Commissioner. 

Wm,  FIiear,  Chemist,  State  College. 

Jas.  a.  Evans,  Chemist,  Erie. 

P.  T.  Aschman,  Chemist,  Pittsburgh. 

C.  B.  Cochran,  Chemist,  West  Chester. 

Chas.  H.  La  wall.  Chemist,  Philadelphia. 

C.  F.  ScHOBN,  Chemist,  Scranton. 

RHODE  ISLAND,  Food  and  Drug  Commission,  Providence 
Frank  A,  Jackson,  Chairman. 

P.  Webster  Cook,  Captain  in  U.  8.  A.,  on  leave  of  absence. 
Franklin  N.  Strickland,  Executive  Secretary  and  Chemist. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Commerce 
and  Industries,  Columbia 

A.  C.  Summers,  Commissioner. 


MONTANA,  Department  of  Public  Health.  Helena 

W.  F.  Cogswell,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

H.  M.  Shea,  Director  of  Foods  and  Drugs. 

W.  M.  CoBLEiGH,  Chemist,  Bozeman. 

NEBRASKA,  Food,  Drug,  Dairy  and  Oil  Commission,  Lincoln 
Otto  Murschel,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

NEVADA,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Food  and  Drug 
Control  Department,  Reno 

H.  B.  Bulmer,  Acting  Commissioner. 

M.  B.  Kennedy,  Chemist. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  State  Board  of  Health,  Concord 

iRviNo  A.  Watson,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA,  State  Food  and  Drug  Department, 

VermilloR 

Gut  G.  Frart,  M.  S.,  Commissioner. 

C.  1.  Vaughn,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

Harry  P.  Hadley,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Chemist. 

TENNESSEE,  Department  of  Food  and  Drugs,  Nashville 

Harry  L.  Eskew,  Commissioner. 

Dr.  M.  E.  Hinds,  Chief  Chemist. 

TEXAS,  Food  and  Drug  Department,  Austin 

R.  H.  Hoffman,  Jr.,  Commissioner. 

E.  H  Golaz,  Chemist  and  Collaborating  Chemist,  V.  8.  Depari- 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

D.  F.  Snyder,  Chemist. 


NEW  jersey.  State  Department  of  Health,  Trenton 

Dr.  J.  C.  Price,  Director,  Branchville. 

R.  B.  Pitz-Randolph,  Assistant  Director. 

W.  W.  Scofield,  Jr.,  Chief  Inspector  in  Charge,  Bureau  of  Food 
and  Drugs. 

NEW  YORK,  State  Food  Commission,  Albany 

John  Mitchell,  President. 

Council  of  Farms  and  Markets,  New  York  City 

Charles  A.  Wilson,  Commissioner,  Division  of  Agriculture, 

Albany 

Dr.  Eugene  H.  Porter,  Commissioner,  Division  of  Foods  and 
Markets,  Albany 


NORTH  CAROLINA,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Raleigh 

W.  A.  Graham,  Commissioner  of  Agriculture. 

W.  M.  Allen,  State  Food  and  Oil  Chemist. 

NORTH  DAKOTA,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 

Agricultural  College 

E.  F.  Ladd,  Commissioner  and  State  Chemist. 

ROBiaiT  Hulburt,  Bacteriologist. 

Roe  E.  Remington,  Food  Chemist. 

W.  F.  SuDRO,  Drug  Chemist. 

Matty  Jongbward,  Drug  Chemist. 

C.  P.  Guthrie,  Beverage  Chemist. 

Louis  Jackson,  Paint  Chemist. 


OHIO,  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Ohio,  Dairy  and  Food  Division, 

Columbus 


Thomas  C.  Gault,  Chief  in  Charge. 


UTAH,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Department,  Salt  Lake  City 

Walter  M.  Botden,  Commissioner. 

Herman  Harms,  State  Chemist. 

VERMONT,  State  Board  of  Health,  Burlington 

Dr  Chas.  S.  Caverlt,  President,  Rutland. 

Dr.  F.  Thomas  Kidder,  Treasurer,  Woodstock. 

Dr.  Chas.  P.  Dalton,  Secretary  and  Executive  Officer. 

Dr.  B.  H.  Stone,  Director  of  Labratory. 

VIRGINIA,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission,  Richmond 

Benj.  L.  Purcell,  Commissioner. 

N.  A.  Lapslet,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

J.  B.  Weems,  Chief  Chemist. 

G.  L.  Bradbury,  Food  Chemist. 

Wm.  Ralston,  Chemist. 

H.  V.  Stewart,  Bacteriologist. 

WEST  VIRGINIA,  Department  of  Health,  Charleston 

S.  L.  Jepson,  Commissioner. 

WASHINGTON,  State  Agriculture  Department,  Olympia' 

E.  P.  Benson,  Commissioner. 

Will  H.  Adams,  Assistant  Commissioner  Food  Department, 

Seattle 

Geo.  a.  Olson,  State  Chemist,  Pullman 

Dr.  C.  W.  Johnson,  State  Chemist,  Seattle 


OKLAHOMA,  Department  of  Public  Health,  Oklahoma  City 

Dr.  j.  W.  Duke.  Commissioner  of  Health  and  Food  and  Drugs. 
Dr.  H.  V.  L.  Sapper,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

R.  E.  Andrews,  State  Chemist. 

G.  K.  Dixon,  Bacteriologist. 

Rhea  Campbell,  Assistant  Bacteriologist. 

OREGON,  Dairy  and  Food  Commission,  Portland 

J.  D.  Mickle,  Commissioner. 

A.  S.  Wells,  Chemist. 

C.  H  Jewell,  Chief  Deputy. 


WISCONSIN,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission,  Madison 

Geo.  j.  Weigle,  Commissioner. 

C.  E.  ZjKB,  Assistant  Commissioner  and  Dairy  Specialist. 

E.  L.  Adbshold,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

Harry  Kleuter,  Chemist. 

Ralph  W.  Smith,  Chief  Inspector  of  Weights  and  Measures. 

WYOMING,  Dairy,  Food  and  Oil  Department,  Cheyenns 

Maurice  Groshon,  Commissioner. 

Oscar  J.  Lamm,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

R.  B.  Moudy,  M.  S.,  State  Chemist,  Laramie. 
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PROCEEDINGS 

OF  THE 

Twenty=second  Annual  Convention 

OF  THE 

Association  of  American  Dairy, 
Food  and  Drug  Officiais 

Congress  Hotel,  Chicago,  Illinois 

August  27,  28,  29  and  30,  1918 


{Official  Report) 

FIRST  SESSION. 

TUESDAY  MORNING,  AUGUST  27,  1918. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Mr. 
James  Foust,  at  10  :00  a.  m. 

President  Foust  :  The  Association  will  now  come  to  order, 
and  I  would  ask  all  to  rise,  and  the  Reverend  Haslem  will 
offer  an  invocation. 

Reverend  Haslem  :  Almighty  and  eternal  Father :  we  give 
Thee  thanks  for  all  the  benefits  which  Thou  hast  bestowed 
upon  us  and  upon  all  men  for  their  creation,  preservation,  and 
all  the  blessings  of  this  life,  especially  that  Thou  hast  been 
pleased  to  call  us  to  be  a  part  of  this  great  nation  founded 
upon  the  principles  of  liberty  and  freedom  and  of  social 
justice  and  righteousness.  Bless  this  Association  now  assem¬ 
bled  in  convention.  Give  wisdom  to  their  deliberations  and 
helpfulness  to  their  activities.  Thou  hast  been  pleased  to 
bless  us  abundantly  with  all  the  material  things  of  this  life. 
Give  us  wisdom  to  use  them  wisely,  to  conserve  and  not  to 
waste,  and  all  to  cultivate  throughout  this  great  country  the 
spirit  of  thrift  and  diligent  sacrifice  and  self-denial.  Give  the 
president  of  this  country  and  all  his  advisors  the  spirit  of 
wisdom  to  guide  and  control  the  affairs  of  this  country  during 
these  troubled  days.  Protect,  we  beseech  Thee,  our  soldiers 
and  sailors  and  all  who  are  engaged  in  wartime  service.  De¬ 
fend  them  from  all  dangers  by  air  and  land  and  sea.  Give 
them  courage  in  the  day  of  battle  and  grant  in  Thy  good 
time  to  our  army  and  to  those  of  our  allies  sure  and  certain 
victory,  resulting  in  a  peace  in  which  the  Fatherhood  of  God 
and  the  Brotherhood  of  Men  shall  be  acknowledged  through¬ 
out  all  the  world.  Hear  these  our  prayers,  we  beseech  Thee, 
for  the  sake  of  Thy  Son,  our  Lord  and  Savior,  Jesus  Christ. 
Amen. 

President  Foust:  We  will  now  have  the  address  of  wel¬ 
come  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Merrick,  Vice-President,  Chicago  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Commerce. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 


By  H.  H.  Merrick, 

Vice-President,  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Merrick  :  It  is  an  honor  and  a  pleasure,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  and  Mr.  Chairman,  to  have  this  convention  in 
Chicago.  The  Association  of  Commerce  and  all  Chicago 
makes  you  most  welcome.  We  are  glad  to  have  you,  in  the 
old-fashioned  phrase,  within  our  gates.  We  are  glad  that  we 
haven’t  any  gates,  because  Chicago  is  open  to  all  the  world. 
We  are  especially  honored  in  that  you  are  here  in  your 
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Twenty-second  Annual  Convention  as  I  understand  it.  And 
through  the  twenty-two  years  it  has  happened  that  I  have  had 
some  opportunity  in  my  contact  with  the  food  divisions  of 
trade  and  industry,  to  know  something  of  the  growth  of  your 
organization,  the  building  up  of  sentiment  throughout  the 
states,  and  the  results  accomplished. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  for  me  to  attempt  to  talk  to 
you  in  any  sense  technically.  This  is  just  a  few  words  of 
welcome  and  of  appreciation  on  behalf  of  the  great  Central 
West,  of  the  things  that  you  all  have  done,  and  of  confidence 
that  you  will  do  much  more  in  the  future  than  you  have 
accomplished  in  the  past. 

In  these  days  even  a  few  words  of  welcome  bear  upon  the 
war  and  the  winning  of  the  war.  We  are  told  on  all  sides 
that  food  will  win  the  war,  and  again  that  ships  will  win  the 
war,  and  again  that  men  will  win  the  war,  and  I  said  the  other 
day  that,  after  all,  women  will  win  the  war  because  they  have 
to  do  with  the  conservation  of  everything  at  home,  and  all  of 
that  centers  back  on  this  great  problem  of  food,  the  building 
up  of  the  man  and  woman-power  of  the  nation,  and  through 
that  and  the  sentiment  that  is  built  thereon,  will  ultimately 
come  within  the  year,  as  General  March  says,  the  winning  of 
the  war;  that  we  today  are  able  to  send  hundreds  of  ships 
abroad  carrying  the  food  that  is  necessary  for  the  armies  of 
the  allies,  for  the  men  and  women  who  otherwise  would  starve 
at  home,  that  we  today  are  able  to  build  up  the  morale  of  the 
great  British  Empire  because  of  the  confidence  they  feel  that 
starvation  and  want  can  by  no  possibility  reach  them  so  long 
as  our  bridge  of  ships  and  the  British  Navy,  with  the  Lhiited 
States  Navy,  shall  protect  and  make  sure  the  arteries  of  trade 
across  the  seas.  That  this  has  been  possible  within  the  short 
period  of  a  year  is  due  to  the  tremendous  efforts  put  forth  in 
the  last  twenty  years  in  the  building  up  of  this,  our  greatest 
industry — food,  its  by-products  and  its  allied  trades  and  in¬ 
dustries.  For,  after  all,  we  do  not  boast,  as  Germany  did, 
that  we  are  the  mailed  fist  that  stands  for  might  as  opposed 
to  right,  that  we  are  more  than  one  hundred  million  people 
prepared  to  conquer  the  world.  Even  today  with  our  army 
approaching  three  million  men  and  fully  three  million  in  the 
navy,  we  boast  that  we  are  the  granary,  the  storehouse,  the 
source  of  food  supply,  the  source  of  democratic  safety,  the 
source  from  which  comes  the  safe  and  sane  thought  of  the 
world  in  this  time  of  strain  and  struggle. 

You  all  have  come  from  coast  to  coast  I  understand.  You 
have  passed  through  the  greatest  grainfields,  cornfields  and 
wheatfields,  in  harvest  and  otherwise,  that  our  country  has 
ever  seen.  Only  a  few  days  ago  I  went  down  through  the 
central  states  and  then  on  to  Washington,  most  of  the  time 
in  daylight  riding,  and  then  again  I  drove  through  Indiana 
and  through  Iowa,  up  through  Wisconsin,  by  motor  car,  and 
it  was  impressed  upon  me  as  it  unquestionably  is  upon  all  of 
you,  that  the  wonder  of  this  nation  is  in  the  farming  districts. 
For  some  seventy-five  miles  by  motor  driving  down  through 
Indiana  I  do  not  believe  that  I  saw  fifteen  acres  of  waste 
land,  hardly  a  hedgerow  that  had  weeds  or  waste  of  any  kind 
in  sight. 

Remember,  that  when  this  war  is  ended — and  I  hope  that 
the  prediction  is  well  within  the  realm  of  safety  now,  within 
the  year — that  the  world  will  need  our  supplies,  that  the"  world 
must  be  assured  beyond  the  peradventure  of  a  doubt,  that  all 
that  we  send  out  in  international  trade  is  rightly  made  and 
manufactured  and  shipped,  and  honored  in  that  task,  so  far  as 
the  matter  of  food  supplies  and  the  upbuilding  of  sentiment 
for  the  proper  manufacture  of  products.  The  task  is  yours. 
No  more  important  task  was  ever  committed  to  any  body  of 
men,  official  or  otherwise,  since  our  nation  was  first  built, 
and  therefore  in  conclusion  I  say  to  you  that  we  of  Chicago 
and  the  center  of  the  United  States,  where  the  heart  really 
pulses  through  the  railway  lines  and  the  telegraph  lines,  where 
men  meet  in  conference  as  do  you,  that  we  of  Chicago  take 
off  our  hats  to  you  of  the  Food  Control  Boards  of  the  States 
and  pay  you  all  honor,  feeling  that  with  you  lies  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  along  right  lines  when  this  war  is 
ended.  (Applause.) 

President  Foust:  The  response  to  the  address  of  welcome 
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will  be  given  by  Mr.  Benjamin  L.  Purcell,  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioner,  Virginia.  (Applause.) 

RESPONSE  TO  THE  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 


By  Benjamin  L.  Purcell, 

Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Virginia. 


Mr.  B.  L.  Purcell:  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentle¬ 
men  :  On  behalf  of  the  Association  of  American  Dairy,  Food 
and  Drug  officials,  I  desire  to  thank  Chicago  for  its  cordial 
and  earnest  welcome  to  its  wonderful  city.  If  perchance  each 
one  of  us  does  not  secure  that  full  amount  of  pleasure  and 
profit  that  we  have  anticipated,  then  I  am  certain  the  fault 
will  not  lie  at  the  door  of  our  hosts,  but  rather  because  we 
are  made  of  that  kind  of  clay  that  doe’s  not  readily  mould 
itself  into  an  appreciation  of  exceptional  opportunities. 

You  may  know  that  in  the  land  of  sunshine,  flowers,  beauti¬ 
ful  women  and  some  chivalrous  men,  that  we  consider  our¬ 
selves  very  excellent  judges  of  what  constitutes  hospitality 
and  chivalry.  As  an  illustration  of  mid-west  chivalry,  it  so 
occurred  in  Virginia  last  winter  at  an  exceptional  time  when 
our  sunny  soil  was  covered  with  ice  and  sleet,  that  I  had  the 
honor  of  having  a  visit  from  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Illi¬ 
nois.  Our  city  of  Richmond  is  built  on  seven  hills  and,  like 
Rome,  has  its  Tiber  known  as  the  James,  flowing  at  the  foot 
of  the  hills.  Some  of  these  hills  are  pretty  steep  and  you  have 
to  go  up  and  down  a  hill  in  emerging  from  some  of  our 
buildings.  Now,  my  distinguished  friend — and  he  is  a  friend 
of  all  of  us  who  have  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  knowing 
him — fell  on  the  pavement.  His  feet  promptly  flew  from  un¬ 
der  him  and  he  occupied  a  place  we  all  occupy  under  similar 
conditions,  but  to  my  horror,  he  started  rapidly  for  the  Tiber. 
Fortunately,  the  Tiber  was  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall.  He 
gained  speed  as  he  proceeded,  when  suddenly  there  appeared 
immediately  ahead  of  him  a  lady  of  two  hundred  pounds  or 
more,  picking  her  way  carefully  over  the  icy  pavement.  Now, 
our  John  has  steered  this  august  body  through  many  trying 
situations,  but  do  his  best,  he  could  not  pass  the  lady.  He 
struck  her  center  of  gravity  and  she  dropped  into  his  lap. 
That  seemed  but  to  accelerate  the  descent  until  the  stone  wall 
was  reached,  and  suddenly  they  were  parted.  John  bounded 
to  his  feet  and  assisted  the  lady  as  well  as  he  could  to  arise, 
then  with  that  Chesterfieldian  air  and  gracious  smile  for  which 
he  has  become  famous,  said :  “Miss,  we  stop  here."  (Laugh¬ 
ter.)  The  lady  glancing  first  at  the  river,  then  glaring  in¬ 
dignantly  at  our  distinguished  secretary,  said :  “Sir,  you  dare 
not  go  any  further."  (Laughter.) 

I  know  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  remind  this  body  of 
serious  men  that  the  purpose  of  our  visit  is  not  for  sightsee¬ 
ing  and  pleasure,  but  to  gain  a  broader  view  of  our  duties, 
and  to  seek  information  which  will  enable  us  to  take  the 
greatest  measure  of  benefits  back  to  the  people  we  serve. 
Much  of  our  deliberations  will  be  given  over  to  means  whereby 
w^e  can  carry  greater  aid  to  our  government,  bearing  in  mind 
all  the  time  that  in  order  to  meet  after-war  conditions  it  will 
be  necessary  and  incumbent  upon  us  to  carry  the  best  thought 
and  most  constructive  effort  into  our  future  operations.  Much 
of  the  old  order  has  passed,  happily,  and  perhaps  never  to 
return.  Centralization  of  authority  has  been  turned  over  to 
our  National  Government,  with  the  constant  faith,  however, 
that  when  it  has  served  its  purpose  our  constitutional  rights 
will  be  restored  to  us.  We  have  no  doubts  or  fears  for  the 
future.  We  know  that  our  patriotic  sacrifices  made  to  make 
the  world  safe  in  which  to  live  are  .guaranteed  to  us  by  that 
sacred  emblem,  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  hallowed  and  sanctified 
by  the  blood,  aye,  of  our  boys  and  our  girls.  No  true,  red- 
blooded  American  permits  himself  for  a  moment  to  doubt  the 
final  outcome  of  this  strug.gle.  He  stands  ready  at  all  times 
to  convert  his  every  patriotic  impulse  into  constructive  action 
for  the  preservation  and  perpetuation  of  democracy.  We  are 
glad,  my  friends,  I  know,  to  be  here  in  Chicago,  to  be  invited 
here  to  hold  our  annual  meeting,  for  we  are  fully  appreciative 
not  alone  of  the  cordial  hospitality  which  has  been  extended  to 
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us,  the  commercial  supremacy  of  the  city,  its  leadership  in 
science,  in  art  and  literature,  but  above  all,  that  wonderful  ex¬ 
ample  of  patriotic  service  which  this  city  and  this  state  has 
shown  to  the  nation.  (Applause.) 

President  Foust:  We  have  heard  the  address  of  welcome 
and  the  response  to  it,  and  at  this  time  I  will  declare  the 
twenty-second  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Officials  open  in  due  and  regular 
form  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  as  set  forth  in  the 
program.  At  this  time  I  will  appoint  the  Committee  on  Cre¬ 
dentials  and  the  Committee  on  Resolutions.  The  Credentials 
Committee  will  be  Frank  Jackson,  George  J.  Weigle,  and 
Captain  R.  E.  Rose.  The  Committee  on  Resolutions  will  be 
Dr.  William  Frear,  Benj.  L.  Purcell  and  Fred  L  Woodworth. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  the  Committee  on  Credentials  get 
in  touch  with  the  secretary,  so  that  the  list  can  be  properly 
prepared,  that  we  may  go  right  along  and  not  lose  any  time. 

The  next  order  of  business  is  the  president’s  address.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 


THE  PRESIDENT’S  ADDRESS. 


By  James  Foust, 

Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  James  Fousts: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  This  twenty-second  annual 
convention  of  the  Association  of  American  Dairy,  Food  and 
Drug  Officials  is  held  at  a  moment  when  the  eyes  of  men 
everywhere  are  turned  toward  the  struggle  now  on  in  Europe. 
We  behold  a  world  in  arms.  The  forces  of  right  are  facing 
the  armies  of  evil.  All  that  America  stands  for  is  at  stake. 
The  freedom  for  which  the  pioneers  died  is  now  defended 
by  our  sons.  I  do  not  think  the  result  is  doubtful.  Still, 
ail  might  be  lost  if  it  were  not  for  the  vast  resources  of 
America,  the  .skill  of  her  artisans,  the  wisdom  of  her  public 
servants  and  the  valor  of  her  young  men. 

As  food  officials  w^e  have  long  realized  that  without  large 
shipments  of  foodstuffs  to  Europe  our  Allies  would  fail. 
Always  dependent  upon  the  outside  world  for  much  of  their 
food,  neither  England  nor  France  could  long  stand  out 
against  the  forces  of  the  kaiser  if  it  were  not  for  the  gen¬ 
erous  stores  shipped  to  them  by  our  country.  It  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  be  told  by  Food  Controller  Herbert  Hoover  that 
the  sacrifices  of  the  American  home,  added  to  the  efforts 
of  the  American  farmer,  have  removed  fear  from  the  minds 
,of  our  Allies.  For  this  year,  at  least,  the  danger  has  passed. 

While  the  war  lasts  and  the  need  exists  Americans  must 
continue  to  practice  self-sacrifice.  It  is  our  duty  to  conserve 
foods  and  safeguard  their  wholesomeness,  and  in  this  field 
our  responsibilities  are  large.  It  is  the  patriotic  duty  of  the 
American  farmer  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  quantity 
of  food.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  American  household  to  eat 
less  of  the  foods  most  urgently  needed  in  Europe  and  which 
may  be  most  safely  exported.  Americans  have  already  made 
large  changes  in  their  daily  diet  in  order  to  help  their  friends 
“Over  There.”  This,  I  am  sure,  they  will  continue  to  do 
and  that  without  any  decrease  in  their  health,  their  strength 
or  their  fighting  spirit. 

The  least  we  can  do  is  to  keep  ourselves  informed,  to 
remain  in  touch  with  all  sides  of  this  important  matter  and 
to  keep  the  people  informed  concerning  their  duties  and  the 
best  way  to  perform  them.  In  all  things  we  are  expected 
to  be  helpers  to  Food  Controller  Hoover  and  his  subordi¬ 
nates  in  our  respective  states.  What  our  constituents  have 
a  right  to  expect  from  us  is  enlightened  fidelity,  joined  to 
genuine  patriotism. 

Our  program  has  been  planned  with  the  purpose  of  getting 
us  in  touch  with  the  latest  developments  of  the  food  prob¬ 
lem  and  to  organize  such  activities  as  are  likely  to  aid  in  its 
wise  and  beneficial  solution.  We  have  with  us  authorities  of 
international  fame  who  wdll  acquaint  us  with  the  needs  of 
our  Allies.  Leaders  of  the  National  Food  Administration  are 
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also  here  to  inform  us  concerning  its  desires  and  purposes. 
Experienced  men  of  our  own  group  have  been  asked  to  in¬ 
crease  our  knowledge. 

I  shall  not  trespass  upon  the  subjects  assigned  to  the  sev¬ 
eral  speakers.  But  I  do  earnestly  ask  your  careful  attention, 
your  deep  interest  and  your  full  co-operation  in  the  work  of 
the  convention.  Every  subject  on  the  program  is  of  vital 
interest.  Let  every  official  be  present  every  moment.  There 
will  be  plenty  of  time  after  the  general  sessions,  for  com¬ 
mittee  work  and  private  conferences.  Let  each  feel  that 
the  work  is  his  own.  Let  us  be  united  upon  the  main  things, 
and  avoid  waste  of  time  and  strength  upon  differences  about 
little  matters. 

Allow  me  in  closing  to  emphasize  two  or  three  things.  Let 
us  use  all  our  official  powers  and  personal  influence,  and 
make  every  adjustment  or  regulation  that  can  be  made  to 
save  for  human  use  every  available  ounce  of  wholesome 
food.  While  we  aid  in  readjustment,  let  us  continue  to  in¬ 
sist  upon  honesty.  Let  food  be  sold  for  exactly  what  it  is. 
To  encourage  one  part  of  the  people  to  fool  the  rest  of  the 
people  is  not  the  way  to  prepare  them  for  sticking  together 
in  the  last  and  hardest  hour  of  the  fight. 

Let  us  rally  to  Mr.  Hoover’s  support  in  every  way  we  can. 
He  has  a  hard,  hard  job.  We  can  help  him.  Let  us  fight 
by  his  side. 


The  next  subject  on  the  program  is  “Canadian  Food  and 
Drug  Control— Adulteration  and  Misbranding,”  by  Dr.  A.  Mc¬ 
Gill,  Laboratory,  Inland  Revenue  Department,  Ottawa,  Can¬ 
ada.  Dr.  McGill  (applause). 


CANADIAN  FOOD  AND  DRUG  CONTROL— ADULTER¬ 
ATION  AND  MISBRANDING. 

By  Dr.  A.  McGill, 

Laboratory,  Inland  Revenue  Department,  Ottawa,  Canada. 

Dr.  a.  McGill  :  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen :  I 
can  only  account  for  the  fact  that  my  name  appears  on  the 
program  at  all,  under  the  impression  that  you  want  to  hear  a 
voice  from  Canada.  I  can  assure  you  that  as  long  as  I  have 
been  connected  with  the  Inland  Revenue  Department — and 
that  covers  a  period  of  nearly  forty  years — we  have  been  ad¬ 
mirers  of  the  work  done  along  food  and  drug  control  lines  by 
yourselves.  Since  this  dreadful  war  has  begun  our  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  important  part  that  the  United  States  must  play 
and  has  played  and  is  playing  in  this,  is  immeasurably  in¬ 
creased. 

We,  of  course,  have  been  in  this  war  from  the  beginning. 
We  have  nearly  five  hundred  thousand  Canadians  in  the  field, 
at  the  front  or  preparing  to  go  there,  and  it  was  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure,  to  which  the  word  “joy”  but  feebly  applies, 
that  we  learned  of  the  decision  of  the  United  States  to  back  us 
up,  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  us  and  to  help  to  see  the  thing 
through. 

Another  reason  why  I  can  imagine  that  it  is  only  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  my  voice  that  my  name  appears  here  is 
because  of  the  fact  that  you  have  given  me  so  kind  a  subject, 
the  subject  of  Canadian  Food  and  Drug  Control — Adultera¬ 
tion  and  Misbranding.  This  subject  covers  so  tremendously 
wide  a  field  that  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  do  myself  justice  I 
should,  I  am  quite  sure,  occupy  far  too  large  a  portion  of  the 
time  of  the  assemblage  at  this  convention. 

Most  of  you,  certainly  most  of  the  older  men  here,  must 
be  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  work  done  in  Canada  in 
connection  with  this  subject.  Since  1887  we  have  issued  re¬ 
ports  in  the  form  of  bulletins,  giving  an  account  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  work  that  we  do.  I  do  not  think  that  it 
would  be  wise  for  me  to  attempt  to  discuss  in  detail  so  very 
wid^  a  subject  as  that  which  has  been  suggested.  There  is  one 
thing,  however,  in  regard  to  which  I  must  congratulate  you, 
and  that  is  that  you  do  not  call  everything  adulteration ;  you 
recognize  a  difference  between  adulteration  and  misbranding. 
It  isn’t  always  a  wise  thing  to  exaggerate  a  recognized  evil. 
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If  we  didn’t  distinguish  between  manslaughter  and  murder  I 
am  very  sure  that  many  cases  of  palpable  carelessness  would 
pass  without  any  punishment  whatever.  I  think  it  very  wise 
that  the  United  States  has  made  a  distinction  between  adul¬ 
teration  and  misbranding.  You  know  all  words  have  at  least 
three  senses.  They  have  what  I  may  call  the  absolute  or  lit¬ 
eral  sense,  the  legal  sense  and  the  social  sense,  and  sometimes 
the  social  meaning  attached  to  a  word  exceeds  in  severity  the 
legal  meaning,  and  I  think  for  that  reason,  which  I  shall  not 
further  amplify,  a  distinction  between  different  forms  of 
sophistication  of  food  is  very  desirable.  Humanity  the  world 
over  has  a  great  deal  in  common,  especially  on  the  physical 
side.  I  wish  that  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  sides  there  was 
more  unanimity,  and  that  that  unanimity  was  in  line  with  our 
own  view  of  things. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  opportunity  of  addressing 
you,  and  if  I  feel  during  the  course  of  the  convention  that  any 
subject  touched  upon  .should  lend  itself  to  possibly  a  word  or 
two  from  myself — I  am  now  a  very  old  man  and  I  have  had 
a  very  long  experience  with  this  subject,  and  it  is  just  possible 
that  a  word  or  two  in  the  course  of  discussions  may  occur  to 
me.  In  the  meantime  I  wish  you  every  success,  and  I  am  sure 
that  I  am  safe  in  predicting  it.  (Applause.) 

President  Foust;  We  will  now  hear  from  Lieutenant  Sauv- 
age,  who  represents  the  French  High  Commission,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.  (Great  applause.) 


HOW  AMERICAN  FOOD  CONSERVATION  HAS 
AIDED  THE  ALLIES. 


By  Lieut  G.  D.  Sauvage, 

French  High  Commission,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Lieutenant  Sauvage  :  Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentle¬ 
men:  I  wish  first  of  all  to  thank  the  committee  for  its  very 
kind  invitation,  and  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  welcome. 
Of  course,  I  know  it  is  not  given  to  me  alone,  but  I  feel  it  is 
given  above  all  to  France  (applause)  whose  son  I  am. 

I  wish  to  bring  to  you  the  greetings,  the  thanks,  the  gratitude 
of  the  French  soldiers,  of  the  people  of  France,  for  what  you 
have  done.  This  war  has  brought  about  a  very  strange  situa¬ 
tion.  You  would  not  guess  it,  but  I  am  a  Catholic  priest,  hav¬ 
ing  been  for  four  years  at  the  front,  not  as  a  chaplain  but  as 
a  fighting  man,  and  today  I  have  no  knowledge  of  any  business 
or  of  farming ;  I  am  supposed  to  address  you  on  very  techni¬ 
cal  questions.  I  prefer  to  talk  to  you  on  what  is  the  point  of 
view  of  the  soldiers  at  the  front  in  regard  to  your  work.  You 
may  think  that  the  soldiers  don’t  think  of  you,  and  yet  most  of 
the  fighting  spirit  of  the  soldiers  at  the  front  is  made  up  of 
your  spirit  here,  and  of  your  efforts.  There  is  a  strange  thing 
in  this  war.  It  is  that  it  is  not  physical  strength  that  is  win¬ 
ning  the  war ;  it  is  the  morale  of  the  man,  and  you  may  well 
realize  that  the  morale  of  the  man  in  a  large  way  depends  upon 
the  feeding  of  the  man.  If  we  have  stood  so  much  so  long,  it 
is  because  we  have  been  all  the  time  well  fed,  and  you  would 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  when  the  men  are  well  fed  they  are 
grateful  for  what  is  being  done  for  them,  not  so  much  because 
they  are  being  well  fed  but  because  they  understand  that  the 
people  at  home  are  doing  their  best,  so  that  they  may  be  better 
fed,  that  the  people  at  home  appreciate  the  work  they  are  doing. 

Then,  there  is  another  and  more  important  consideration. 
This  war  is  not  a  war  of  fighting  men  alone,  it  is  a  war  of 
nations,  and  this  war  will  not  be  won  by  the  soldiers  alone ; 
we  soldiers  realize  that.  It  will  be  won,  above  all,  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  home.  Someone  has  said  that  the  women  have  to  play  a 
great  part  in  this  war.  I  may  tell  you  in  all  frankness  that  so 
far  as  France  is  concerned,  it  is  the  women  who  have  won  the 
war  up  to  this  time  and  it  is  the  women  who  will  win  the  war 
(applause).  It  is  because  of  the  fact  that  the  women  of 
France  have  stood  the  awful  sacrifices  they  have  had  to  stand 
during  these  four  years ;  it  is  because  in  spite  of  their  suffering 
they  have  made  up  their  mind  that  they  shall  take  the  place  of 
the  men  in  the  factories,  in  ammunition  factories,  in  the  field, 
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and  everywhere,  so  that  business  may  go  along  as  usual.  It  is 
because  the  women  of  France  have  done  this  that  the  soldiers 
of  France  have  been  called  brave.  They  have  been  brave  be¬ 
cause  the  women  have  been  even  braver  than  the  soldiers,  but 
if  the  people  are  to  continue  the  war  longer  they  will  have  to 
know  that  they  will  have  all  that  is  necessary  for  their  mainte¬ 
nance,  and  especially  in  the  way  of  food. 

You  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  courage  of  the  French 
soldiers.  I  could  say  perhaps  more  than  you  have  heard.  You 
cannot  say  too  much  about  them,  but  you  have  not  heard 
perhaps  about  the  sacrifices  of  the  people  at  home.  Do  you 
know  that  for  the  last  year  our  ration  in  the  way  of  bread 
has  been  very  singularly  diminished?  You  know  what  bread 
means  to  a  Frenchman.  We  need  about  eight  hundred  grams 
of  bread  a  day.  It  has  been  reduced,  for  the  civilian  popula¬ 
tion  in  France,  to  three  hundred  grams.  Of  course  the  sol¬ 
diers  have  been  privileged  ;  they  have  six  hundred  grams  a  day. 
Of  course,  we  should  not  take  anything  away  from  the  sol¬ 
diers,  but  at  the  same  time  everything  has  been  diminished  in 
the  same  proportion. 

You  have  heard  of  the  sugar  situation  in  France.  There 
was  no  more  sugar.  If  you  should  go  to  a  grocery  for  sugar 
instead  of  sugar  they  would  give  you  saccharine.  Today 
saccharine  is  restricted.  This  people  who  are  suffering  so 
much  are  people  who  have  had,  since  this  war  has  begun,  one 
million  and  a  half  men  killed  and  one  million  and  a  half 
maimed  or  taken  prisoners.  They  are  a  people  who  are  ready 
to  suffer  more,  if  necessary,  but  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  we 
think  our  suffering  for  a  great  part  is  at  an  end,  because  you 
have  decided  to  take  your  share  in  this  great  war,  and  not  only 
have  you  decided  to  take  your  share,  but  you  have  taken  your 
share  as  becomes  America  to  take  it,  giving  everything  you 
have,  giving  yourselves  by  millions,  and  giving  at  the  same 
time  your  supplies  without  counting.  Now  I  want  to  say  to 
you  that  the  French  people  appreciate  fully  what  you  are  do¬ 
ing.  Not  later  than  this  morning  I  had  a  letter  from  a  French 
widow  whose  husband  was  killed  in  1915.  He  was  at  the  head 
of  a  beef  factory  in  the  north  of  France.  She  is  26  years  old, 
left  with  three  children,  and  she  has  lost  from  thirty  to  thirty- 
five  million  in  property  in  the  north  of  France.  She  tells  me : 
“Since  you  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  the  American  peo¬ 
ple,  tell  them  that  we  love  them.  Tell  them  that  Ave  are  grate¬ 
ful  to  them  for  what  they  are  doing,  and  ask  them  to  love  us 
and  to  love  us  more  and  more,”  adding  with  that  pride  which 
is  characteristic  of  the  French  today,  “We  deserve  it.”  And 
I  think  the  people  of  France — not  only  the  soldiers — do  de¬ 
serve  it. 

You  have  a  large  part  to  play  in  this  war.  The  morale  of 
your  men  depends  on  what  you  will  do  for  them,  and  the 
morale  of  your  men  depends  on  the  w'ay  in  which  you  will 
stand  this  war.  You  must  not  become  tired  of  the  war.  I 
am  not  angry  at  the  newspapers,  but  in  the  last  few  days  they 
are  becoming  too  optimistic,  I  feel.  Of  course,  I  have  no 
special  knowledge  about  things,  but  judging  as  a  man  who 
has  been  at  the  front  for  three  or  four  years  it  seems  to  me 
this  war  will  be  still  a  long  war.  But  we  will  not  think  of 
the  time  it  will  last ;  we  must  think  only  of  one  thing — to 
win  the  war  whatever  time  it  may  last  and  whatever  sacri¬ 
fices  we  may  be  called  upon  to  make.  (Great  applause.) 

We  must  work  today.  We  must  save  and  be  willing  to 
sacrifice  everything  as  if  the  end  of  the  war  depended  upon 
us.  Many  people  have  asked  me,  “How  long  do  you  think 
the  war  will  last?”  I  say,  “It  will  last  as  long  as  you  wish, 
because  it  will  depend  on  the  sacrifices  you  make,”  and  we 
must  today  be  decided  to  face  a  long  war.  Every  one,  I 
think,  has  his  duty  and  should  do  his  best.  Every  one,  I 
think,  at  this  time  should  make  a  patriotic  examination  of 
conscience  and  ask  himself  if  during  the  day  he  has  done 
everything  he  could  to  win  the  war,  to  see  if  something  could 
not  be  done,  and  make  a  resolution  to  do  better  for  the  day 
after,  because  whatever  your  occupation  may  be — of  course, 
I  speak  like  a  soldier  for  the  time  being — but  for  me  there  is 
only  one  business  today,  and  it  is  to  win  the  war. 

Now  your  efforts  in  saving,  in  supplying,  have  been  won¬ 
derful.  People  in  this  country  do  not  realize  what  has  been 
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done  by  the  administration.  Of  course  they  are  glad  to  know 
that  there  are  one  million  five  hundred  thousand  Americans 
in  France  today,  they  think  it  is  a  great  thing.  It  is  a  great 
thing,  but  what  is  greater  than  this  is  the  fact  that  these 
men  are  being  supplied,  abundantly  supplied,  with  everything 
for  every  day  and  for  years  to  come.  Your  administration 
has  done  it,  and  you  have  done  more  than  we  of  France 
thought  you  could  have  done.  We  did  not  expect  it  from 
America,  but  the  day  it  was  announced  that  you  had  landed  a 
number  of  men,  a  company  of  them  well  supplied,  that  day  we 
had  a  vision  of  our  coming  victory.  We  never  despaired, 
but  on  that  day  we  were  certain  we  would  win  this  war,  and 
winning  it  as  it  should  be  done,  not  by  an  ordinary  victory, 
but  by  a  complete  victory.  (Applause.) 

I  ask  you  to  make  the  soldiers  at  the  front  feel  that  you 
are  interested  in  them.  They  are  interested  in  you.  I  ask 
you  to  make  it  your  business,  and  your  only  business,  to  win 
the  war ;  that  you  are  heart  and  soul  wdth  them,  that  you 
have  decided  that  this  war  will  be  fought  to  a  finish,  that 
you  will  not  get  tired  of  it  if  it  is  long,  that  you  have  de¬ 
cided  that  it  will  be  ended  only  by  complete  victory,  so  that 
the  men  who  have  shed  their  blood,  those  who  have  given 
their  lives,  shall  not  have  died  in  vain.  (Great  and  prolonged 
applause.) 


President  Foust  :  At  this  time  I  want  to  appoint  Mr.  J.  S. 
Abbott  as  Press  Committee.  I  would  like  if  Mr.  Abbott  will 
look  after  the  newspaper  people  and  supply  them  whatever 
will  appeal  to  them  and  the  papers  will  print,  and  represent 
this  Association  in  that  capacity. 

The  next  order  of  business  is  the  appointment  of  commit¬ 
tees.  That  has  been  taken  up  and  disposed  of,  so  that  we 
will  now  hear  the  report  of  the  Secretary,  John  B.  Newman, 
Superintendent  of  Foods  and  Dairies,  Illinois.  (Great  ap¬ 
plause.) 

Superintendent  John  B.  Newman;  Mr.  President,  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen :  The  report  of  the  secretary  is  not  a  very 
interesting  paper  to  the  delegates,  for  it  is  merely  the  rec¬ 
orded  acts  of  the  Executive  Committee  during  the  year. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 


By  John  B.  Newman, 

Superintendent,  Division  of  Eoods  and  Dairies,  Illinois. 

Immediately  after  the  adjournment  of  the  convention  at 
Atlantic  City  the  newly  elected  Executive  Committee,  with 
the  exception  of  Mr.  Erary,  met  with  the  President  and  Sec¬ 
retary. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  Secretary  be 
authorized  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  Mr.  R.  G.  Gould, 
publisher  of  the  American  Food  Journal,  to  arrange  for  the 
best  terms  for  the  printing  of  the  proceedings  of  this  con¬ 
vention  in  pamphlet  form,  and  if  arrangements  could  be 
made  the  price  w'ould  be  submitted  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  for  approval  and  then  Mr.  Gould  would  be  author¬ 
ized  to  go  ahead  and  print  the  same  and  he  should  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  print  the  entire  proceedings  in  the  September  issue 
of  the  Journal. 

It  was  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  Treasurer  be 
authorized  to  pay  the  stenographer  one  hundred  and  forty 
dollars  ($140.00)  for  taking  down  the  proceedings  and  fur¬ 
nishing  us  two  copies  of  the  record. 

The  President  and  Secretary  were  authorized  to  look  over 
the  different  applications  for  the  next  convention  and  make 
recommendations  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

Resolution  to  President  Wilson.  Acknowledgment  from 
Mr.  Hoover. 

Adjourned,  to  meet  subject  to  call  of  the  President. 

Dated  August  1,  1917. 

Breakers  Hotel,  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

During  the  month  of  September,  1917,  the  President  went 
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over  the  applications  of  the  different  cities  wishing  the  next 
convention  and  sent  a  communication  to  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  to  vote  upon  the  different  places.  It  was  decided  to 
hold  the  convention  at  Chicago,  at  the  Congress  Hotel,  August 
27,  28,  29  and  30,  1918. 

October  1,  1917,  the  President  sent  out  a  letter  calling  a 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  to  be  held  at  the  Con¬ 
gress  Hotel,  Chicago,  on  March  22,  1918,  and  invited  each 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  as  well  as  the  President 
and  Secretary,  to  ask  another  member  to  be  present,  in  this 
way  getting  the  opinion  of  a  greater  number  of  members  of 
the  Association  on  matters  up  for  discussion. 

March  22,  1918,  the  Executive  Committee  met,  pursuant  to 
the  call  of  the  President  issued  October  1,  1917,  at  the  Con¬ 
gress  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Present:  James  Foust,  Benjamin  L.  Purcell,  Guy  G.  Frary, 
Carl  L.  Alsberg,  J.  S.  Abbott,  E.  F.  Ladd,  H.  E.  Barnard, 
George  L.  Flanders,  George  J.  Weigle. 

The  Secretary  arrived  upon  the  scene  a  little  late,  just 
returning  from  a  trip  to  Florida.  The  matter  of  the  program 
was  the  first  thing  taken  up  for  discussion.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  everybody  present  that  the  program  should  pertain 
to  topics  that  seemed  to  fit  the  peculiar  times  and  conditions. 
Everybody  was  heard  upon  the  subject.  A  tentative  draft 
of  the  program  was  drawn  up  and  approved. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  get  into  communication 
with  the  people  who  were  expected  to  be  on  the  program,  so 
that  he  might  secure  their  acceptances  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible. 

The  Committee  thought  well  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
program  carried  out  by  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers  at 
their  last  annual  convention  in  holding  only  morning  sessions 
and  keeping  the  afternoons  open  for  opportunities  to  visit 
the  many  food  manufacturing,  storing  and  dispensing  estab¬ 
lishments  in  this  large  food  center  and  also  for  committee 
work. 

The  sessions  are  to  begin  at  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning 
and  to  be  carried  on  until  one  o’clock  p.  m.  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  are  to  be  known  as  open  meeting  days,  the  conven¬ 
tion  being  open  to  anybody,  but  it  was  thought  best  that 
Wednesday  and  Friday  should  be  open  for  executives  only. 
Times  are  so  different,  so  many  intricate  problems  are  facing 
us,  that  it  was  recognized  that  we  must  give  considerable 
time  to  executive  sessions,  going  over  matters  that  should 
not  be  open  to  the  public,  at  least  not  until  after  they  had 
been  fully  decided  upon,  but  certainly  not  during  the  period 
of  their  presentation,  discussion,  adoption  or  rejection. 

It  was  decided  that  the  Association  should  try  to  keep  its 
members  together  all  through  the  convention  so  that  they 
might  be  available  for  call  at  any  minute  for  committee  work 
or  executive  session. 

It  was  decided  to  ask  everybody  to  attend  what  would  be 
called  the  Association  dinner  in  the  Florentine  room  of  the 
Congress  Hotel  on  Thursday  evening,  August  29,  and  that 
we  would  have  a  program  fitting  the  occasion. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  call  upon  different  people 
in  the  Associaton  to  take  the  place  of  anybody  named  on  the 
program  who  for  one  reason  or  another  would  be  unable  to 
take  part. 

The  Secretary  was  authorized  to  arrange  for  the  printing 
of  the  program  and  the  badges  and  arrange  the  menu  for 
the  dinner. 

The  Committee  adjourned. 

The  Secretary  started  in  at  once  to  arrange  this  program 
and  has  had  the  usual  luck.  Quite  a  few  people  listed  were 
not  able  to  be  present.  Others  gave  tentative  acceptances 
and  later  on,  on  acount  of  matters  over  which  they  had  no 
control  they  notified  us  they  could  not  attend.  In  this  re¬ 
spect  I  wish  to  say  that  the  notices  came  to  me  so  late  on  two 
items  that  I  could  not  change  them  on  the  program. 

I  have  taken  up  everything  with  the  President  before  com¬ 
ing  to  any  decision  and  have  kept  the  Executive  Commit¬ 


tee  advised  of  everything  but  the  substitution  of  people  on 
the  program. 

Owing  to  the  great  amount  of  outside  work  that  many 
Commissioners  are  called  upon  to  do,  owing  to  the  depletion 
of  our  forces,  and  owing  to  the  increase  in  railroad  rates, 
the  acceptances  that  we  have  had  on  the  program  of  the  execu¬ 
tives  to  be  present  at  the  convention,  I  think,  show  a^  won¬ 
derful  spirit  of  appreciation  of  the  work  and  a  desire  to 
co-operate.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  every¬ 
body  on  the  Executive  Committee  and  on  the  program  for 
their  co-operation  with  me,  in  helping  me  to  get  all  the  topics 
accepted  and  in  having  prominent  people  to  take  part  in  the 
discussions.  Respectfully  submitted, 

John  B.  Newman, 
Secretary. 


I  offer  that  for  the  secretary’s  report. 

President  Foust:  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the 
Secretary.  What  is  your  pleasure? 

Mr.  R.  E.  Rose:  (Florida)  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  we 
adopt  the  report  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  B.  L.  Purcell:  I  second  the  motion. 

(Motion  put  by  Chair,  voted  on,  carried.) 

(The  Chair  appointed  Mr.  Frank  A.  Smith  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  to  look  after  visitors  and  delegates  and  keep  in  touch 
with  the  local  committee.)  • 

President  Foust:  At  this  time  we  will  hear  from  Mr. 
Smith  (applause). 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Smith:  Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentle¬ 
men,  this  is  so  unexpected  that  I  really  do  not  know  how 
to  answer.  I  want  to  say  that  my  friend,  Mr.  Foust,  from 
Pennsylvania,  is  going  a  little  strong  when  he  tells  you  all 
the  things  that  I  can  do,  but  I  want  to  say  that  my  heart 
is  right,  and  if  I  can  In  any  way  at  all  help  the  convention 
along  in  the  matter  of  entertainment,  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  am  here  to  do  that.  I  have  had  that  place  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  at  most  of  our  conventions,  and  I  see  a  few  faces 
here  whom  I  recognize,  and  they  will  tell  you  I  have  made 
it  a  habit  to  attend  conventions  and  try  to  help  people  have  a 
good  time.  I  look  for  a  good  time  myself,  and  know  where 
to  find  it,  so  if  you  people  will  all  stick  around  close  when 
there  is  something  to  do,  we  will  try  to  start  something  for 
you.  It  is  very  unkind  of  Mr.  Foust  to  embarrass  me  in  this 
way,  and  I  hope  that  he  won’t  do  it  again.  Mr.  Foust,  I  will 
certainly  try  to  live  up  to  this  wonderful  reputation  you  have 
given  me  this  morning. 

President  Foust:  Mr.  Smith,  you  have  your  job  now 
and  I  know  you  will  do  the  work  and  do  it  well. 

Before  the  Secretary  makes  a  statement  about  some  social 
affairs,  we  are  going  to  take  up  some  of  the  program  for  the 
second  session. 

(The  Secretary  made  announcements  regarding  the  enter¬ 
tainment  provided  for  the  members  and  visitors.)^ 

President  Foust  :  The  next  order  of  business  is  the  report 
of  the  Treasurer,  George  J.  Weigle,  Dairy  and  Food  Com¬ 
missioner,  Wisconsin  (applause). 


REPORT  OF  THE  TREASURER. 


By  George  J.  Weigle, 

Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Wisconsin. 


Receipts.  Disburse¬ 
ments. 

...$250.93 
. . .  10.00 
. . .  10.00 
. . .  10.00 
. . .  10.00 
. . .  10.00 
. . .  10.00 


1917.  July  31,  1917-July  31,  1918. 
July— 

31 — Balance  on  hand  . . .  • 

31 — Alabama  dues  for  1917 . 

31 — Florida  dues  for  1917 . 

31 — Georgia  dues  for  1917 . 

31 — Indiana  dues  for  1917 . 

31 — Iowa  dues  for  1917 . 

31 — Maryland  dues  for  1917 . 
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31 — Missouri  dues  for  1917 .  10.00 

31 — Nevada  dues  for  1917 .  10.00 

31 — Oregon  dues  for  1917 .  10.00 

August — 

1 — Connecticut  dues  for  1917 .  10.00 

1 — Registration  fees  and  copy  of  pro¬ 
ceedings  : 

G.  F.  Mason .  2.00 

George  P.  McCabe .  2.00 

John  F.  Ashcraft .  2.00 

A.  L.  Harris .  2.00 

R.  G.  Gould . „...  2.00 

A.  M.  Morey .  2.00 

Jay  D.  Miller .  2.00 

Paul  F.  Webster .  2.00 

Wm.  T.  Creasy .  2.00 

K.  K.  Bell .  2.00 

W.  Parker  Jones .  2.00 

Charles  J.  Tressler .  2.00 

W.  C.  Kirk .  2.00 

J.  R.  Chittick .  2.00 

T.  J.  Bryan .  2.00 

L.  F.  Brown .  2.00 

Frank  A.  Smith .  2.00 

J.  G.  Sullivan .  2.00 

G.  A.  Baker .  2.00 

W.  D.  Bigelow .  2.00 

C.  H.  Porter .  2.00 

1 — New  Jersey  dues  for  1918 .  10.00 

1 — Nebraska  dues  for  1917 .  10.00 

9 — Voucher  No.  2  to  Greenduck  Co .  $  26.00 

September — 

6 — New  York  dues  for  1917 .  10.00 

26 — Voucher  No.  3  to  North  Public  Health 

Bureau  .  15.50 

26 —  Voucher  No.  4  to  Ft.  Dearborn  Print¬ 

ing  and  Binding  Co .  24.00 

27 —  Voucher  No.  5  to  General  Shorthand 

Reporting  Co .  215.99 

27 —  Voucher  No.  6  to  Ft.  Dearborn  Print¬ 

ing  and  Binding  Co .  9.50 

October — 

22 —  Voucher  No.  7  to  American  Food 

Journal  .  100.00 

December — 

6 — Kansas  dues  for  1917 .  10.00 

21 — New'  Hampshire  dues  for  1917 .  10.00 

24 — Oklahoma  dues  for  1917 .  10.00 

31 — Voucher  No.  8  for  postage .  3.00 

1918. 

February — 

15 —  North  Carolina  dues  for  1917 .  10.00 

19 —  Mississippi  dues  for  1917 .  10.00 

23 —  Virginia  dues  for  1918 .  10.00 

21 — Iowa  dues  for  1918 .  10.00 

20 —  Kentucky  dues  for  1918 .  10.00 

28 —  Texas  dues  for  1918 .  10.00 

28 — Louisiana  dues  for  1918 .  10.00 

28 — Connecticut  dues  for  1918 .  10.00 

28 — Dept,  of  Agric.  dues  for  1918 .  10.00 

March — 

1 — California  dues  for  1918 .  10.00 

4 — Wyoming  dues  for  1918 .  10.00 

4 — Minnesota  dues  for  1918 .  10.00 

4 — Voucher  No.  9  to  John  B.  Newman..  13.51 

4 — Voucher  No.  10  to  Western  Union 

Tel  Co .  21.95 

6 — Michigan  dues  for  1918 .  10.00 

11 — Nebraska  dues  for  1918 .  10.00 

11 — Rhode  Island  dues  for  1918 .  10.00 

11 — North  Dakota  dues  for  1918 .  10.00 

11 — South  Carolina  dues  for  1918 .  10.00 

16 —  Illinois  dues  for  1918 .  10.00 

16 — New  York  dues  for  1918 .  10.00 

16 — Tennessee  dues  for  1918 .  10.00 


19 — Georgia  dues  for  1918 .  10.00 

25 — Pennsylvania  dues  for  1918 .  10.00 

April — 

4 — Ohio  dues  for  1917  and  1918 .  20.00 

March — 

18 — Voucher  No.  11  to  Mercury  Prt.  Co..  6.50 

April — 

17 — Washington  dues  for  1917  and  1918..  20.00 
May — 

6 — Maryland  dues  for  1918 .  10.00 

6 —  Wisconsin  dues  for  1918 .  10.00 

7 —  Nevada  dues  for  1918 .  10.00 

23 —  South  Dakota  dues  for  1918 .  10.00 

24 —  Idaho  dues  for  1917  and  1918 .  20.00 

July— 

27 — Preston  and  Rounds  Co.  (stamps) . 75 


$773.68  $435.95 

Total  Receipts  . $773.68 

Total  Disbursements  .  435.95 


Balance  on  hand . $337.73 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Geo.  j.  Weigle, 

Treasurer. 


President  Foust:  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the 
Treasurer.  What  is  your  pleasure,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  B.  L.  Purcell:  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  report 
of  the  Treasurer  be  received  and  filed. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried.) 

President  Foust  :  At  this  time  we  will  appoint  an  Audit¬ 
ing  Committee  of  two  to  go  over  the  Treasurer’s  report.  I 
therefore  appoint  Commissioner  Jackson  and  Commissioner 
Purcell  of  Virginia. 

The  next  order  of  business  is  posting  of  amendments  to 
the  constitution  and  by-laws.  That  will  come  in  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Constitution  and  By-laws.  Is  the 
credentials  committee  ready  to  report?  (The  committee 
was  not  ready.)  Then  we  will  go  over  to  tomorrow’s  pro¬ 
gram  and  take  up  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Co¬ 
operation.  We  will  hear  from  Commissioner  Purcell  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  B.  L.  Purcell:  Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen:  Mr. 
Abbott  has  been  doing  this  work  since  he  was  a  little  boy, 
and  he  has  never  got  any  credit  for  it.  Some  one  of  us  com¬ 
missioners  have  been  appointed  chairman  and  have  done 
nothing.  I  want  to  show  you  how  magnanimous  I  am,  and 
to  give  the  reward  where  it  is  due,  and  I  know  that  you  will 
be  very  much  more  interested  in  hearing  from  the  gentleman 
who  wrote  the  report  than  in  hearing  from  me,  who  gave 
very  little  assistance  in  getting  it  up,  I  will  ask  Mr.  Abbott 
to  make  the  report. 

President  Foust:  We  will  now  hear  the  report  from  Mr. 
Abbott  (applause). 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  CO-OPERATION. 


By  j.  S.  Abbott, 

Chemist-in-Charge,  State  Co-operative  Food  and  Drug  Con¬ 
trol,  Federal  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 


Mr.  j.  S.  Abbott  :  Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 
I  am  sure  you  will  observe  this  morning  that  there  has  been 
a  deep-laid  conspiracy  here  to  “pass  the  buck”  to  me  on  this 
problem,  but  I  take  it  graciously  and  will  do  the  best  I  can 
with  it,  which  you  know  of  course  will  be  the  best  that 
could  be  done  with  it.  They  pass  so  many  of  these  things 
to  me  that  it  reminds  me  of  the  fact  that  I  am  very  much 
like  a  Virginia  fish  pond.  I  for  years  have  been  covering 
the  whole  world  and  I  am  not  deep  anywhere.  But  you  know 
that  doesn’t  make  any  difference,  they  keep  on  passing  this 
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thing  to  me  and  that  thing  to  me;  it  doesn’t  make  any  differ¬ 
ence  whether  I  know  anything  about  it  or  not,  they  know  it 
is  going  to  be  taken  care  of.  I  may  say  to  all  of  you,  keep 
this  good  work  up,  the  more  j'ou  do  the  happier  it  will  make 
me.  I  will  do  anything  that  is  imposed  upon  me  from  taking 
care  of  the  babies  (if  you  happen  to  have  any  around  here) 
to  making  an  explanation  of  the  most  abstruse  problem  of 
chemistry. 

With  reference  to  this  report  of  the  Committee  on  Co¬ 
operation,  last  year  I  read  a  very  lengthy  report,  and  the 
reason  it  was  lengthy  was  that  it  was  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Co-operation — supposed  to  be — when  as  a  matter 
of  fact  there  wasn’t  any  such  animal  at  that  time.  The 
whole  committee  had  gone  out  of  office  or  died — something 
unfortunately  had  happened  to  them,  and  there  wasn’t  any- 
bod}'  to  look  after  the  thing  but  me,  and  nobod}'  to  keep  me 
from  talking.  That  means  there  was  a  long  report.  This 
year  I  didn’t  have  any  such  liberty.  There  was  a  long 
Committee  on  Co-operation,  and  we  got  together,  talked 
things  over  and  wrote  up  a  little  report,  and  inasmuch  as 
we  had  these  five  committeemen  there  to  hold  the  thing  down, 
we  got  a  short  report.  I  trust  that  you  will  listen  to  it,  be¬ 
cause  it  won’t  be  long.  I  don’t  mind  talking  to  my  tribe 
even  if  it  is  in  the  presence  of  company.  I  can  talk  plainly 
to  my  tribe  because  my  tribe  understands  me,  and  I  under¬ 
stand  my  tribe,  and  we  are  going  to  get  along  together,  but 
I  want  you  to  listen  to  the  report  and  when  it  is  read  I 
want  you  to  discuss  it  and  do  something  with  it.  It  doesn’t 
make  much  difference  what  you  do.  It  is  the  committee’s  re¬ 
port,  it  isn’t  mine,  and  I  want  you  to  discuss  it  and  do  some¬ 
thing  with  it,  but  for  goodness’  sake,  don’t  do  with  it  what 
you  have  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  with  it— say,  “Well,  it 
is  late,  it  is  time  to  go  to  lunch,  we  will  discuss  it  some  other 
time.”  I  heard  that  two  years  ago  after  I  read  this  report, 
and  I  don’t  doubt  but  what  it  was  very  much  to  your  edifica¬ 
tion  that  you  didn’t  have  to  discuss  it  or  hear  it  discussed, 
but  this  year  you  are  not  going  to  get  away  from  it.  Last 
year  you  know  I  was  the  whole  show,  because  the  committee 
w'as  dead,  and  after  I  read  the  report  a  funny  thing  hap¬ 
pened.  Somebody  got  up  and  made  a  motion  that  the  report 
of  the  committee  be  referred  to  another  committee  which 
the  chairman  named,  for  discussion,  and  report  on  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  report  on  co-operation.  That  was  a  little  unusual, 
but  that  is  one  way  to  dispose  of  a  thing.  But  you  are  not 
going  to  get  away  from  it  this  year.  Of  course,  what  we 
recommend  and  talk  about  here  is  generally  all  understood 
anyway,  and  I  suppose  that  is  the  reason  things  are  handled 
like  they  are. 

Your  Committee  on  Co-operation  is  pleased  to  submit  for 
your  serious  consideration  the  following  report; 

The  activity  and  progress  of  city,  state  and  federal  food 
and  drug  control  officials  toward  co-operation  in  the  en¬ 
forcement  of  food  and  drug  laws  have  been  reported  to  you 
regularly  through  the  medium  of  the  Clearing  House  Letter 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  with  which  you  are  familiar.  It 
is  not  deemed  necessary,  therefore,  for  your  committee  to 
repeat  to  you  in  this  report  what  has  already  been  made 
public. 

The  Clearing  House  Letter,  issued  by  the  office  of  Co¬ 
operation  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  was  established  January  1,  1917,  as 
the  medium  for  the  transmission  of  authoritative  official  in¬ 
formation  relating  to  the  enforcement  of  food  and  drug 
laws  throughout  the  LTnited  States.  During  March  of  1918 
this  letter  was  combined  with  the  Monthly  Summary  of 
Regulatory  Work  of  the  Bureau,  of  Chemistry  under  the 
title  The  Monthly  Review  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 
This  review  is  now  not  only  a  monthly  abstract  of  the  regu¬ 
latory  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  but  is  intended  to 
be  a  comprehensive  monthly  review  of  all  of  the  activities 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  of  the  city  and  state  Food 
and  Drug  Control  Departments  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  It  is  not  issued  for  the  information  of  the  public. 
It  is  sent  only  to  city,  state  and  federal  food  and  drug  con¬ 
trol  officials  for  their  official  information  and  guidance.  It 
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is,  therefore,  respectfully  recommended  that  city  and  state 
officials  furnish  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  for  distribution 
among  city,  state  and  federal  officials,  through  the  medium 
of  the  Monthly  Review  or  otherwise,  the  following  infor¬ 
mation  ; 

1.  Their  program  of  work. 

2.  Monthly  reports  of  their  important  activities  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest  to  other  officials. 

3.  Notices  of  changes  in  their  organizations  and  personnel 
of  their  organizations. 

4.  New  rulings  or  food  and  drug  inspection  decisions. 

5.  New  legislation. 

6.  Compilations  of  their  definitions  and  standards,  both 
statutory  and  administrative,  and  their  rulings  or  food  in¬ 
spection  decisions. 

7.  Notices  of  seizures  which  they  cause  to  be  made  for 
violations  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

It  is  also  recommended : 

8.  That  at  least  one  day  of  each  annual  convention  of  this 
Association  be  set  apart  for  an  executive  session  of  the 
Association  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  purely  administra¬ 
tive  problems. 

9.  That  a  standing  committee  be  appointed  to  report  at 
each  annual  convention  on  the  court  decisions  handed  down 
during  the  year  in  a  way  that  will  guide  the  officials  in  the 
administration  of  food  and  drug  laws. 

10.  Committee  on  Legislation,  also 

11.  That  state  officials  endeavor  to  establish  ^  plan  of 
co-operation  between  the  State  Food  and  Drug  Department 
and  the  Food  and  Drug  Bureaus  of  the  Health  Departments 
of  the  cities  of  their  respective  states. 

12.  That  city,  state  and  federal  food  and  drug  officials  of 
this  Association  unite  in  the  formation  of  smaller  associa¬ 
tions  on  a  basis  of  common  interests  to  study  ways  and 
means  of  handling  local  problems,  and  that  these  confer¬ 
ences  be  entirely  of  an  executive  nature. 

13.  That  food  and  drug  officials  collaborate  with  each 
other  on  investigational  problems  relating  to  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  food  and  drug  laws  and  the  data  obtained  through 
such  collaboration  be  distributed  among  such  officials. 

14.  That  a  part  of  the  last  day’s  session  of  each  annual 
convention  be  set  aside  to  arrange  the  program  for  the  next 
ensuing  convention.  Further,  that  the  members  of  this 
Association,  whose  names  may  appear  on  the  program,  be 
and  they  are  requested  to  submit  copies  of  their  remarks  or 
papers  to  the  Executive  Committee  at  least  thirty  days  in 
advance  of  the  date  fixed  for  the  annual  meeting. 

DISCUSSION  OF  THE  ABOVE  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Food  and  drug  officials  want  to  know  what  other  officials 
are  planning  to  do,  what  they  have  done,  the  nature  of  their 
organizations,  and  the  personnel  of  the  same,  their  food  and 
drug  inspection  decisions,  the  nature  of  the  laws  which  they 
administer,  the  definitions  and  standards,  both  statutory  and 
administrative,  under  which  they  are  operating.  Such  in¬ 
formation  as  this  should  be  available  to  every  official  in 
America,  otherwise  there  is  no  basis  for  uniformity  or  unity 
of  action  in  the  administration  of  food  and  drug  laws.  The 
office  of  Co-operation  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  was 
created  for  the  purpose  of  securing  and  distributing  such 
information  as  this.  Repeated  requests,  both  by  circulars 
and  by  personal  letters,  have  failed  to  bring  together  this 
sort  of  information  in  anything  like  a  comprehensive  and 
up-to-date  form.  Such  information  as  relates  to  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  and  its  decisions  is  furnished  to  city  and  state 
officials  through  the  medium  of  the  Monthly  Review  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  through  personal  correspondence 
with  city  and  state  officials.  The  Office  of  Co-operation  is 
compiling  and  distributing  from  time  to  time  regulations, 
denifitions  and  standards  relating  to  the  enforcement  of  the 
laws  of  foreign  countries. 

Inquiries  frequently  come  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
from  the  trade  concerning  seizures  under  the  Federal  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  that  were  made  on  the  evidence  of  state  or 
city  officials  concerning  which  the  bureau  has  no  in  forma- 
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tion.  A  compliance  with  Recommendation  No.  7  would, 
therefore,  greatly  assist  the  Bureau. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  that  there  has  not  in 
the  past  been  close  enough  co-operation  between  city,  state 
and  federal  officials  in  securing  information  of  basic  impor¬ 
tance  in  the  enforcement  of  food  and  drug  laws.  For  exam¬ 
ple,  one  organization  undertakes  to  secure,  through  appro¬ 
priate  investigational  work,  information  of  what  is  a  proper 
fill  of  canned  goods,  or  of  what  is  the  composition  of  un¬ 
watered  tomatoes,  or  of  what  the  trade  practice  is  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  class  of  manufacturers.  Recommendation  13  is  there¬ 
fore  made.  Respectfully, 

COMMITTEE  ON  CO-OPERATION. 

These  different  classifications  that  I  have  discussed  here, 
in  reference  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  are  for  the  purpose 
of  abstracting  and  editing  in  this  Monthly  Review  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  for  the  official  information  and  guid¬ 
ance  of  city,  state  and  federal  food  and  drug  officials,  the 
work  as  outlined.  This  Monthly  Review  is  intended  to  give 
officials  complete  information  as  to  what  other  officials  are 
doing.  We  want  to  make  this  review  worth  while.  We  want 
to  make  it  comprehensive.  This  Review  at  the  present  time 
is  giving  you  up  to  date  information  of  the  work  of  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry.  We  include  in  there  a  digest  by 
states,  for  your  convenience,  of  complaints  that  have  been 
filed  on  the  food  and  drugs  act.  We  give  you  a  similar 
abstract  of  cases  that  have  been  terminated  under  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  and  that  information  comes  out 
a  week  or  two  or  three  weeks  after  we  get  the  information 
ourselves.  So  you  are  not  dependent  upon  any  written  pub¬ 
lication  that  may  be  issued  in  the  department  a  year  or  two 
hence,  after  this  information  is  obtained  by  us,  as  to  what 
our  activities  have  been  in  your  territory.  We  give  you  the 
important  food  inspection  decisions  of  our  Bureau,  we  give 
in  there  the  work  of  the  Standards  Committees,  w’e  give 
the  programs,  the  work  of  the  field  forces  of  the  Department 
of  Chemistry,  right  up  to  the  minute.  We  give  you  every 
possible  information  we  can  and  get  it  to  you  as  soon  as  we 
can  get  it  printed.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  other 
branch  of  the  government  anywhere  that  is  furnishing  a  city 
and  state  agent  with  information  on  what  the  activities 
of  a  particular  branch  of  the  government  are,  with  the  thor¬ 
oughness  and  promptness  that  we  are.  I  do  not  make  any 
apology  for  that  because  you  know  this  cannot  be  accom¬ 
plished  by  any  one  individual.  It  is  possible  because  of  the 
activities  of  everybody  concerned  in  the  food  and  drug  con¬ 
trol  work,  connected  with  our  Bureau.  My  office  is  only 
one  of  the  little  cogs  in  the  great  machinery  that  enables 
this  to  be  brought  about. 

Gentlemen,  if  you  will  give  us  the  same  sort  of  informa¬ 
tion  about  your  activities  that  we  are  giving  to  you  and  if 
we  can  abstract  it  and  get  it  to  you,  this  Monthly  Review 
will  be  a  medium  for  the  transmission  of  information  that  is 
not  covered  by  any  publication  in  the  world.  That  has  been 
going  on  for  a  long  time  and  we  want  to  see  that  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  go.  You  who  know  the  spirit  of  the  head  of  our 
Bureau  know  that  he  has  a  judicial  temperament;  he  gives 
everybody  what  is  coming  to  him,  and  I  know  that  it  is  his 
desire  that  some  time  this  publication,  which  is  now  gotten 
out  in  multigraph  form  because  of  the  practical  troubles  in 
printing  it,  this  Monthly  Review  may  in  time  get  to  be  a  regu¬ 
lar  printed  monthly  review  of  the  activities  of  food  and 
drug  control  officials,  not  only  throughout  the  United  States, 
but  throughout  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  England,  France, 
Italy,  and  in  other  allied  countries.  I  am  not  particularly 
interested  in  whether  Germany  gets  it  or  not  (applause),  but 
there  is  no  publication  that  covers  the  ground  that  this  par¬ 
ticular  publication  wants  to  cover,  and  in  peace  times,  when 
things  get  settled  down,  we  may  be  able  to  make  this  a 
printed  monthly  bulletin  of  such  a  nature  that  it  will  be 
given  general  publicity  and  will  help  the  cause  that  we  are 
in.  It  will  help  this  food  and  drug  control  movement,  which 
as  you  know  is  one  of  the  great  world  movements  and  is 
here  to  stay.  How  long  it  will  be  before  that  sort  of  mil¬ 


lennium  comes  to  pass  we  do  not  know,  but  it  will  come  to 
pass  because  of  the  constructive  principle  that  has  been  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  head  of  our  Bureau  and  you,  gentlemen,  not 
making  this  food  and  drug  control  movement  simply  a  little 
police  job  but  a  real  big  constructive  movement  for  better 
food  throughout  the  world. 

We  earnestly  hope  that  you  will  consider  giving  us  this 
information,  and  that  your  heads  of  the  departments  will 
give  a  little  monthly  review'  of  your  important  activities  and 
not  leave  it  to  me  to  dig  it  up  as  best  I  can.  That  is  one  of 
the  things  we  are  tremendously  interested  in.  We  feel  that 
this  is  the  only  thing  that  can  make  a  basis  for  uniformity  of 
procedure  and  action  among  the  food  and  drug  control  of¬ 
ficials  of  this  world.  If  we  have  any  united  effort  in  this 
world  movement  we  must  have  a  means  of  knowing  what 
other  agencies  are  doing,  like  our  own. 

I  would  like  to  again  call  your  attention  to  recommen¬ 
dation  eight.  The  administrative  officials  in  this  work  need 
to  get  together  and  discuss  administrative  problems  among 
themselves.  They  would  not  be  interesting  to  outsiders  or 
even  to  the  trade  in  many  cases,  but  they  are  problems  that 
affect  us  in  our  work.  We  have  got  to  get  together  and 
discuss  these  matters,  because  no  matter  how  constructively 
we  may  face  this  great  movement,  we  must  realize  that  it 
is  a  punitive  proposition. 

Our  constitution  has  indicated  that  the  purpose  of  this 
organization  as  it  was  founded  was  to  promote  uniformity  in 
legislation,  to  promote  wholesome  legislation  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  public  health,  and  for  the  prevention  of  deception 
in  trade  in  food  and  drug  products.  That  is  the  business  of 
this  Association.  Then  if  that  be  the  business  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  logical  thing  for  us  to  do  when  we  do  get  to¬ 
gether  is  to  discuss  legislation,  as  recommended  in  Para¬ 
graph  9,  and  court  decisions  that  have  been  handed  down 
under  our  present  laws,  in  order  that  we  may  proceed  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  the  organization  was 
created. 

The  office  of  Co-operation  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  was 
thought  out  and  recommended  by  you,  and  established  by 
them  on  your  recommendation.  The  co-operation  of  state 
officials  and  Washington  has  been  proceeding  for  four  years, 
and  we  have  one  of  the  closest  organizations  in  a  co-opera¬ 
tive  way  that  there  is  in  any  government  agency,  and  per¬ 
haps  the  very  best  that  there  is  in  the  government  agencies 
today.  We  know  each  other.  We  know  how  to  act  and  talk 
to  each  other.  We  have  become  acquainted  and  we  can 
organize  for  the  accomplishment  of  any  great  purpose  by  tel¬ 
egraph.  We  can  get  together  in  24  hours  and  have  united 
effort  in  the  enforcement  of  the  food  and  drug  laws  in 
America.  That  has  been  done  time  and  time  ^igain  most  suc¬ 
cessfully  and  effectively,  as  you  know.  In  reference  to  the 
work  we  have  done  this  summer  on  eggs  and  bread,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  United  States  Food  Administration,  we 
have  amazed  the  people  by  the  rapidity  with  which  we  get 
together,  organize  and  get  results  and  information.  There 
isn’t  another  branch  of  government,  in  my  judgment,  that 
can  do  any  line  of  work  so  thoroughly  and  efficiently  as  the 
city,  state  and  federal  officials  on  the  problem  of  food  and 
drug  control.  I  feel  that  it  is  the  best  means  of  developing 
co-operation  with  city  people.  As  government  has  taken 
hold  of  co-operative  woi'k,  the  state  will  take  it  up  in  some 
way,  and  then  the  city. 

Mr.  Taylor  recently  sent  out  a  letter  asking  how  many 
had  laboratories  for  any  sort  of  food  control.  He  got  replies 
from  fifty  per  cent  or  two  hundred  and  fifty.  He  found  that 
there  are  in  America  176  cities  that  have  real  good  labora¬ 
tories  for  the  investigation  of  milk,  a  chemical  and  bac¬ 
teriological  laboratory.  We  have  only  made  a  beginning  in 
reference  to  that  work.  We  have  a  little  co-operative  work 
here  and  there.  Mr.  Purcell  of  Virginia  has  established  a 
system  of  co-operation  with  the  city  people.  Mr.  Wood- 
worth  has  done  the  same  thing,  also  Dr.  Blanck  of  Mary¬ 
land.  Texas  did  the  same  thing,  Mr.  Foust  has  had  some 
fine  co-operative  work  in  his  city,  and  many,  many  others 
have  approached  this  problem.  I  think  the  time  has  come- 
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when  we  should  work  at  it  intensively  as  well  as  extensively. 
Some  people  do  not  want  to  do  it,  make  one  excuse  or 
another.  They  say,  “I  can't  get  along  with  this  city  man. 
We  never  expect  to  have  a  heaven  here  in  this  country,  and 
we  hope  the  Germans  will  not  bring  the  other  country  any 
closer  to  us  than  it  is ;  in  fact,  we  hope  we  will  get  it  a  little 
farther  away,  as  we  are  doing. 

Referring  to  Paragraph  12  of  the  recommendations,  I 
mean  such  associations  as  the  Central  Atlantic  States  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  Southeastern  States  Association,  the  South  Cen¬ 
tral  States  Association,  and  the  Western  States  Association. 
There  are  two  chief  reasons  for  that  recommendation.  One 
is  that  there  are  groups  of  states  in  this  country  that  have 
very  similar  problems.  The  other  reason  is  that  it  gives 
an  opportunity  to  more  men  to  meet  in  conventions  like  this 
and  discuss  problems  of  food  and  drug  control.  It  gives 
the  inspector  a  chance  occasionally  to  get  out  and  meet  men 
in  the  same  kind  of  work  he  is  engaged  in.  It  enables  the 
chemist  to  get  in  touch  with  his  fellows  who  are  working 
along  similar  lines  with  him.  They  are  already  getting  to¬ 
gether  in  that  way  and  doing  some  good  work,  and  they 
are  going  to  do  more,  so  we  feel  that  sort  of  thing  should 
be  encouraged  in  every  state  in  this  country,  that  these  people 
may  have  a  chance  to  get  together. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  said  that  the  only 
man  that  is  unhappy  is  the  man  who  is  lonesome.  The  man 
away  out  in  the  brush  who  never  gets  in  touch  with  his 
fellows  gets  awful  darned  lonesome  sometimes.  He  ought 
to  have  a  chance  to  get  together  with  us  and  discuss  these 
problems.  Bring  the  meeting  place  close  to  him.  It  is  one 
of  the  greatest  pleasures  in  my  life  to  get  out  and  meet 
those  people  and  hear  them  talk. 

“That  food  and  drug  officials  collaborate  with  each  other 
on  investigational  problems  relating  to  the  enforcement  of 
food  and  drug  laws  and  the  data  obtained  throligh  such  col¬ 
laborations  be  distributed  among  such  officials.” 

Suppose  some  man  starts  in  this  year  to  get  authoritative 
information  as  to  what  is  a  proper  pack  of  canned  corn  or 
peas ;  he  says,  “I  would  like  to  know  that,  because  some¬ 
times  cans  are  only  three-fourths  full  or  two-thirds  full.” 
He  starts  out  to  get  information  on  that.  Nobody  has  the 
information.  He  gets  the  information  in  his  district.  He 
doesn’t  publish  it  in  a  scientific  paper  and  it  never  gets  out¬ 
side  of  the  state.  Some  other  state  man  does  the  same 
thing.  Nobody  knows  what  results  were  obtained  by  any¬ 
body  else,  and  that  means  we  have  no  organization.  Or 
suppose  a  man  starts  out  to  find  out  what  is  the  proper  com¬ 
position  of  a  can  of  tomatoes.  He  gets  the  information  and 
doesn’t  give  it  to  anybody  else.  The  President  has  said 
that  the  only  thing  that  keeps  people  from  co-operating  with 
each  other  is  pure,  unadulterated  selfishness.  We  have  got 
to  collaborate  more*  on  obtaining  information  of  this  kind 
for  our  analytical  work.  ' 

Referring  to  Section  14  of  the  recommendations,  I  was 
appointed  a  few  minutes  ago  to  take  care  of  this  press  no¬ 
tice.  proposition.  If  I  had  had  copies  of  your  papers  thirty 
days  ago,  I  could  have  taken  them  home  and  studied  and 
thought  over  them  and  prepared  a  little  press  notice,  given 
it  to  the  press  committee  for  their  approval,  and  had  copies 
made  for  the  papers  throughout  America.  It  would  have 
been  a  straightforward,  plain  business  method  of  handling 
our  business.  If  we  have  anything  we  want  to  give  public¬ 
ity  to,  we  want  to  do  it  in  the  right  way.  If  we  have  any 
propaganda  we  want  to  give  to  the  country,  let  us  not  depend 
on  the  people  of  the  press,  who  are  good  enough  to  come 
here  and  try  to  get  it  as  it  is  delivered.  I  offer  this  as  a 
recommendation  for  your  consideration.  Don’t  wait  till  the 
last  minute  to  prepare  your  program. 

Another  recommendation,  “That  the  constitution  of  the 
Association  be  amended  making  every  dairy,  food,  and  drug 
control  official  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  eligible  to 
membership  in  the  Association.”  The  name  of  our  Associa¬ 
tion  is  the  American  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Officials  Asso¬ 
ciation;  that  is  a  mis-brand.  You  will  see  from  our  consti¬ 
tution  that  it  is  not  an  association  of  dairy,  food  and  drug 


control  officials  at  all.  That  matter  probably  will  be  brought 
to  your  attention  in  the  report  of  the  committee  on  consti¬ 
tution,  therefore  I  won’t  discuss  it  any  further,  but  I  would 
like  to  see  a  real,  live  association  of  food  and  drug  control 
officials,  one  that  will  give  business  experience  and  thought 
to  its  activities,  and  I  would  like  for  each  man  in  this  food 
and  drug  control  movement  to  feel  that  he  is  by  virtue  of  his 
vocation  or  avocation  or  calling  or  profession  eligible  to 
membership  in  the  highest  national  organization  that  exists 
for  the  consideration  of  policies  and  problems  to  which  he 
is  devoting  his  life  work. 

Referring  to  Paragraph  IG  of  the  recommendations,  we 
ought  to  be  a  great  big  parent  association,  the  local  associa¬ 
tions  ought  to  be  our  husky,  stalwart  children.  There  ought 
to  be  some  such  sort  of  relationship  existing  between  these 
associations,  if  we  expect  and  intend  that  these  associations 
ought  to  be  worth  while  and  develop  uniformity  of  thought, 
experience,  and  laws  throughout  America  for  the  control  of 
fool  and  drugs  (applause). 


President  Foust:  I  desire  to  state  that  discussion  of  this 
report  will  go  over  for  the  present.  We  will  take  up  these 
recommendations  as  well  as  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Co-operation,  at  a  later  hour,  in  order  that  we  may  at  this 
time  hear  Dr.  W.  A.  Evans,  former  Health  Commissioner  of 
Chicago,  also  Professor  of  Sanitary  Science  at  Northwestern 
University.  Dr.  Evans  (applause). 

Dr.  W.  a.  Evans  :  I  wish  to  apologize  for  breaking  in  on 
the  man  of  affairs.  I  think  I  can  understand  the  importance 
of  the  subject  that  he  has  just  been  presenting  to  you,  and 
your  desire  that  it  may  not  be  finally  considered  or  acted 
upon  at  a  time  when  you  are  getting  ready  for  lunch  and 
your  thoughts  are  on  your  appetites  rather  than  on  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  hand.  I  have  prepared  a  paper  here  on  the  history  of 
milk  inspection. 


HISTORY  OF  MILK  INSPECTION  IN  CHICAGO  AND 
FUTURE  OF  MUNICIPAL  MILK  INSPECTION. 


By  Dr.  W.  A.  Evans, 

Professor  of  Sanitary  Science,  Northwestern  University 

Medical  School. 


Chicago  was  incorporated  as  a  city  in  1837.  Among  the 
charter  rights  given  the  young  city  by  the  Illinois  General 
Assembly  by  a  law  passed  March  4,  1837,  were : 

“Section  9 — To  require  owners  of  groceries,  tanneries  and 
barns  to  cleanse  them  and  to  abate  nuisances  in  them  as 
often  as  necessary  for  health,  comfort  and  convenience. 

“Section  10 — To  direct  the  location  of  slaughter  houses  and 
markets. 

Section  IS — To  remove  or  destroy  unsound  or  putrid  meat. 

“Section  47 — To  establish  markets  and  regulate  the  sale  of 
meats  and  vegetables,  fruit  and  eggs,  and  to  license  butchers.” 

The  new  city  organized  with  a  board  of  health  that  was 
really  little  more  than  a  committee  of  the  council  with  the 
mayor  as  chairman,  the  secretary  of  the  council  as  secretary, 
and  a  city  physician. 

The  council  proceedings  of  those  early  years  contain  many 
complaints  and  orders  about  cows  running  in  the  streets, 
slaughter  houses  and  offal,  but  these  related  to  comfort  and 
decency  more  than  to  health  or  honesty.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  city  council  legislated  on  any  of  the  questions  relating 
to  food  supply — powers  given  them  by  the  legislature — for 
many  years. 

Gradually  the  functions  of  the  health  department  split  off 
from  the  general  governmental  functions  of  the  mayor  and 
the  police  department.  Then  the  department  itself  began 
to  split  up  into  bureaus.  The  first  split  was  a  division  more 
or  less  complete  into  medical  inspection  service  presided  over 
by  the  city  physician  and  a  sanitary  bureau  presided  over  by 
a  health  officer  who  was  sometimes  closely  attached  to  the 
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department,  sometimes  a  policeman  detailed  to  the  depart¬ 
ment,  and  sometimes  the  city  marshal.  The  date  of  some 
of  the  services  having  to  do  with  food  are  as  follows; 

In  1851  a  slaughter  house  inspector  was  appointed.  Per¬ 
haps  this  may  be  held  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  meat  in¬ 
spection  bureau.  After  1852  we  find  no  appropriation  for  the 
slaughter  house  inspector. 

In  1862  the  German  Butchers’  Association  petitioned  the 
city  council  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  meat  in¬ 
spector. 

In  1863  an  ordinance  regulating  the  sale  of  fish  was  passed. 
This  ordinance  provided  for  a  fish  inspector.  In  the  same 
year  an  ordinance  providing  for  the  inspection  of  flour  and 
a  flour  inspector  was  passed. 

In  the  city  ordinances  of  1867  the  only  reference  to  milk  is 
in  section  28,  which  provided  a  penalty  of  $25  to  $100  for 
selling  impure,  unwholesome,  adulterated  or  diluted  milk. 
Milk  does  not  seem  to  have  attracted  further  attention  from 
the  city  council  until  1875.  An  ordinance  introduced  in  that 
year  did  not  pass  until  July  12,  1877.  It  provided  for  licensing 
milk  dealers.  The  license  fee  was  $5.00  a  year.  It  was  made 
illegal  to  sell  skim  or  unwholesome  milk.  The  mayor  could 
appoint  a  milk  inspector  or  the  commissioner  of  health  could 
appoint  a  sanitary  policeman  as  milk  inspector.  In  1877  the 
first  milk  inspector  was  appointed,  but  he  seems  to  have  been 
better  qualified  politically  than  technically,  for  in  1878  there 
w'as  no  report  from  the  milk  inspector,  but  the  1877  inspector, 
Lewis  Merki,  was  carried  as  a  clerk  and  a  few  years  later 
became  a  smoke  inspector. 

The  report  of  the  health  department  for  1877  contains  a 
report  by  Lewis  Merki,  milk  inspector.  In  that  year  993,224 
eight-gallon  cans  of  milk  were  shipped  by  railroad  into  the 
city  and  1,361  cows  kept  within  the  city  produced  745,148  gal¬ 
lons  of  milk.  Milk  was  sold  for  5  cents  a  quart.  There 
were  430  licensed  milk  dealers.  The  commissioner  said: 
“More  than  sixteen  hundred  thousand  dollars  are  paid  per 
annum  by  our  citizens  for  milk,  and  in  the  opinion  of  two 
competent  chemists  who  have  devoted  four  months  to  the 
examination  of  many  specimens  to  10  per  cent  of  this  milk 
is  added  water.  Cream  is  also  largely  removed.” 

In  1879  a  state  law  was  passed  making  it  a  criminal  offense 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $25  or  more  than  $100 
or  confinement  in  jail  for  six  months,  or  both  fine  and  im¬ 
prisonment,  to  sell  milk  for  human  food  from  which  any 
cream  had  been  taken,  without  informing  the  purchaser,  or 
milk  from  which  strippings  had  been  withheld,  or  milk  drawn 
from  a  diseased  cow,  or  unwholesome  milk,  or  milk  to  which 
water  had  been  added,  or  to  which  any  preservative  had  been 
added.  The  same  provisions  and  penalties  applied  to  the  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  law  relating  to  milk  going  to  butter  factories, 
cheese  factories  and  creameries.  Any  milk  obtained  from 
cows  fed  on  distillery  waste  or  upon  any  substance  in  a  state 
of  putrefaction  was  declared  to  be  impure  and  unwholesome. 

Nov.  10,  1879,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  by  the 
Chicago  city  council :  “Whereas  large  numbers  of  milch 
cows  are  fed  on  distillers’  slops  at  the  cattle  barns  of  the 
various  distilleries  throughout  the  city;  and,  whereas,  the 
milk  taken  from  the  said  cows  is  allowed  to  be  sold  in  the 
city  as  pure  and  wholesome,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  best  medical  authorities  in  the  city  have  declared  time  and 
again  that  the  use  of  such  milk  was  positively  dangerous  to 
the  health  of  the  people  and  particularly  to  the  health  of  the 
children,  and,  whereas  the  council  ought  to  do  everything 
in  its  power  to  guard  and  protect  the  health  of  our  citizens 
at  this  particular  time,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  sickness  and 
epidemics  are  so  prevalent  in  many  of  our  large  cities ; 
therefore,  be  it  resolved,  that  the  commissioner  of  health 
be  and  hereby  is  directed  to  stop  the  sale  of  milk  which  is 
taken  from  cows  now  fed  at  the  various  distilleries  of  the 
city.”  The  resolution  provided  a  penalty  of  not  less  than 
$10  nor  more  than  $50  and  stipulated  that  a  milk  license  that 
had  been  revoked  could  not  be  reissued  for  one  year.  Skim 
milk  was  allowed  sold  when  plainly  labelled  as  such. 

The  appropriation  ordinance  for  1878  provided  $1,000  for 
milk  examinations  chemist. 


The  ordinances  of  this  period  gave  no  standards  and  car¬ 
ried  almost  no  machinery  for  enforcement.  However,  the 
penalties  were  fierce. 

In  1880  the  department  chemist,  a  new  appointee  not  spe¬ 
cifically  provided  for  in  the  appropriations  or  ordinances,  re¬ 
ported  that  he  had  examined  101  samples  of  milk  for  fats, 
total  solids  and  ash.  The  fat  standard  demanded  by  the 
chemist  was  2%  per  cent. 

There  is  no  report  on  milk  in  1881. 

In  1881  an  ordinance  was  passed  authorizing  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  butter  and  cheese  inspector,  but  he  was  to  serve 
without  salary.  The  arrangement  did  not  work  very  well  for, 
in  October,  1885,  we  find  the  council  calling  on  the  mayor  and 
commissioner  of  health  to  strictly  enforce  the  butter  and 
cheese  ordinance. 

By  1886  there  were  seven  stockyards  and  meat  inspectors 
and  such  milk  inspection  as  was  done  was  done  perhaps  by 
one  of  these. 

In  the  report  for  1885  Prof.  J.  M.  Long  reports  to  the 
commissioner  as  follows;  “A  good  deal  of  the  milk  sold  in 
Chicago  last  fall  was  of  a  very  suspicious  character.  I  trust 
these  mvestigations  may  suggest  the  necessity  of  a  state  law 
fixing  the  standard  of  purity  for  market  milk.” 

In  1887  Dr.  Long  reported  that  37  of  the  50  samples 
examined  contained  less  than  3  per  cent  fat.  He  said :  “This 
is  not  a  good  showing;  it  suggests  a  slight  skimming.  Chi¬ 
cago  milk  should  meet  a  standard  of  3.5  per  cent  butter  fat 
and  12.5  per  cent  solids.” 

In  1888  Prof.  Long  said  in  his  report ;  “I  think  the  time 
has  come  when  the  quality  of  the  milk  which  may  be  sold 
as  pure  in  this  city  should  be  defined  by  special  ordinance.  I 
believe  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  discourage  the  coloring  as 
well  as  the  skimming  and  watering  of  milk.”  Evidently,  the 
quality  of  the  milk  and  especially  dishonest  practices  therein 
were  beginning  to  displace  swill  feeding  in  the  popular  mind. 

Jan.  1,  1890,  Dr.  Frank  Cary,  carried  on  the  p.ay  roll  as  a 
medical  inspector,  made  a  report  which  he  signed  as  depart¬ 
ment  chemist  in  which  he  says :  “The  work  done  in  this 
department  during  the  past  year  has  been  of  much  the  same 
character  as  that  of  preceding  years.  We  regret  that  the 
law  does  not  permit  us  to  go  further  and  investigate  the  out¬ 
side  sources  of  our  milk  supply.”  The  suggestion  of  dairy 
farm  inspection  was  not  adopted  for  nearly  a  decade.  The 
major  part  of  Dr.  Cary’s  work  consisted  in  milk  analysis.  He 
refers  to  work  done  with  Quevennes  lactodensometer  and 
Feser’s  lactoscope.  He  refers  to  work  done  by  Klein  of 
London  proving  that  scarlet  fever  may  be  caused  by  certain 
diseased  conditions  in  cows  and  also  to  the  certainty  that 
tuberculosis  may  be  contracted  from  drinking  milk  from 
tuberculous  cows.  “We  must  not,  therefore,  look  to  a 
chemical  analysis  of  milk  for  the  detection  of  poisons  of  this 
character  derived  as  they  are  from  bacteria.” 

The  first  demand  for  milk  inspection  was  based  on  the 
general  opinion  that  milk  from  cows  fed  on  distillery  slops 
was  unwholesome.  The  council  proceedings  of  that  period 
teem  with  communications  relative  to  feeding  with  distillery 
slops.  The  next  impulse  which  we  find  cropping  out  relates 
to  cheating  in  trade  through  watering  and  skimming.  In 
Dr.  Cary’s  communication  we  find  the  first  warning  of  harm 
from  bacteria  transported  by  milk. 

But  these  warnings  were  disregarded,  for  on  Dec.  31,  1891, 
the  assistant  commissioner  of  health  said:  “This  city  has 
never  provided  for  a  milk  inspector.  Other  municipalities 
say  they  are  expensive.  Courts  hold  that  a  chemical  analysis 
is  necessary  to  secure  a  conviction  in  a  case  of  a  party  prose¬ 
cuted  for  selling  adulterated  milk.  Therefore,  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  a  competent  chemist  be  added  to  the  working  force 
of  the  department  of  health.  During  the  year  many  samples 
were  brought  to  the  department  for  analysis.  The  depart¬ 
ment  was  under  the  necessity  of  acknowledging  that  they 
were  not  prepared  to  make  analysis.”  But  in  the  same  report 
the  chief  medical  inspector  reports  “much  effort  has  been 
made  to  prevent  the  distribution  of  milk  from  premises  where 
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there  was  scarlet  fever  and  diphtheria  by  closing  the  dairies 
for  30  days.” 

No  laboratory  work  and  no  milk  inspection  was  done  in 
1891  or  1892.  In  1893,  Dr.  E.  Garrott,  chief  medical  inspec¬ 
tor,  prophesied  that  “the  ordinance  making  milk  inspection  a 
separate  bureau  will  prove  of  untold  benefit  to  the  general 
public.” 

The  city  laboratories  were  begun  in  1893  under  the  1892 
ordinance.  The  ordinance  provided  for  a  city  laboratory  and 
milk  inspection  service  in  connection  therewith.  The  first 
force  consisted  of  a  director  and  chemist,  a  microscopist,  a 
clerk  and  four  milk  inspectors.  We  may  say,  then,  that  the 
milk  bureau  had  its  definite  beginning  in  the  ordinance  of 
October  21,  1892.  This  ordinance  established  standards  for 
milk  and  cream. 

In  1893  the  health  commissioner  said  that  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  year  75  per  cent  of  the  samples  examined  were  below 
the  legal  standard.  Forty-six  per  cent  of  the  entire  year’s 
samples  were  below  grade.  Thus  the  bureau  had  saved  the 
citizens  from  being  cheated  out  of  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  milk  fats. 

In  February,  1894,  the  laboratory  and  milk  inspection  serv¬ 
ice  was  moved  into  the  city  hall.  In  that  year  there  was 
a  beginning  of  farm  dairy  inspection.  One  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  dairies  were  visited  and  brought  under  control. 

In  1896  the  meat  inspection  service  was  transferred  to  this 
bureau.  Other  work  such  as  ice  inspection,  water  analysis, 
diagnosis  work  and  general  food  work  speedily  developed  in 
this  bureau. 

We  read  that  preservatives  were  just  detected  in  Chicago 
market  milk  in  the  latter  part  of  the  spring  of  1900.  In  1900 
formaldehyde  was  found  in  292  specimens  of  milk.  In  1901 
in  174 ;  1902,  70 ;  1903,  34 ;  1904,  25.  Soon  after  the  practice 
of  using  preservatives  in  milk  was  practically  discontinued. 

By  1904  the  department  was  maintaining  four  dairy  inspec¬ 
tors  and  had  been  since  1900.  The  greatest  stimulus  for  dairy 
inspection  was  the  desire  to  stop  the  feeding  of  brewery 
slops. 

In  1909  all  food  work  was  gathered  into  a  bureau  separate 
from  the  laboratories  and  known  thereafter  as  the  food 
bureau.  The  practice  of  feeding  brewery  slops  having  been 
fairly  well  controlled  by  1906,  the  dairy  inspectors  began  to 
inspect  for  bad  sanitary  conditions. 

In  1907  the  state  legislature  passed  a  law  aimed  at  dairy, 
farm  inspection.  It  provided  that  in  determining  the  quality 
of  the  milk  nothing  should  be  taken  into  consideration  ex¬ 
cept  the  milk  in  the  can. 

The  law  passed  by  Chicago  in  July,  1908,  I  quote  in  full 
since  it  served  as  a  turning  point  in  procedures  of  milk :  “No 
milk,  cream,  buttermilk  or  ice  cream  shall  be  sold,  offered 
for  sale,  exposed  for  sale  or  kept  with  the  intention  of  sell¬ 
ing  within  the  city  of  Chicago,  unless  such  milk  or  cream 
or  the  milk  or  cream  contained  in  buttermilk  or  ice  cream 
be  obtained  from  cows  that  have  given  a  satisfactory  negative 
tuberculin  test  within  one  year;  the  cows  having  been  satis¬ 
factorily  tested  shall  be  marked  tuberculin  tested  and  shall 
be  numbered  and  a  certificate  shall  be  filed  with  the  bureau 
of  food  inspection  of  the  department  of  health  of  the  city 
of  Chicago  upon  forms  furnished  by  the  commissioner  of 
health  giving  the  number,  a  brief  description  of  the  animal, 
the  date  of  taking  of  said  test  and  the  name  of  the  owner. 
Said  certificate  shall  be  signed  by  the  person  making  such 
test,  provided,  however,  that  from  Jan.  1,  1909,  for  a  period 
of  five  years,  to-wit,  until  Jan.  1,  1914,  milk  or  cream  or 
buttermilk  and  ice  cream  made  from  milk  or  cream  obtained 
from  cows  not  tuberculin  tested  or  not  free  from  tuberculosis 
may  be  sold  within  the  city  of  Chicago  if  the  milk  or  cream 
from  said  cows  is  pasteurized  according  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  department  of  health  of  the  city  of  Chi¬ 
cago.” 

Other  sections  covered  butter  and  cheese  in  the  same  way. 
The  ordinance  required  that  the  package  should  be  labeled 
“made  from  milk  from  cows  free  from  tuberculosis”  or 
“made  from  milk  pasteurized  according  to  rules,”  etc.,  as  the 
case  may  be. 


The  novelty  of  these  ordinances  was  these  features ; 

1 —  They  included  milk  products  as  well  as  milk  or  cream. 

2 —  They  required  tuberculin  testing  or 

3 —  They  required  pasteurization. 

Since  that  date  a  great  many  cities  and  some  states  have 
amended  their  milk  laws  so  as  to  require  tuberculin  testing 
or  pasteurization  or  both,  following  in  a  general  way  the 
lines  laid  down  by  the  Chicago  ordinance  of  1908. 

May  I  interrupt  long  enough  to  say  that  the  pasteurization 
features  of  that  ordinance  have  never  been  interfered  with 
by  state  legislature  or  by  the  courts.  In  consequence,  milk 
borne  contagion  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  tuber¬ 
culin  testing  features  were  shortly  upset.  In  consequence,  the 
dairy  cow  tuberulosis  problem  which  should  have  been  solved 
by  now  continues  to  grow  as  a  source  of  economic  loss  to  the 
producers. 

In  1911  the  state  legislature  passed  the  following  law  aimed 
at  the  Chicago  ordinance  of  1908 :  “It  shall  be  unlawful  for 
any  city,  village,  incorporated  town,  county  or  other  cor¬ 
porate  authority  in  the  state  of  Illinois  by  ordinance,  rule  or 
regulation  other  than  may  be  established  by  the  law  of  this 
state  to  demand,  fix,  establish  or  require  the  tuberculin  test 
to  be  applied  to  dairy  animals  as  a  means  or  measure  of 
regulating  and  purifying  milk,  skimmed  milk,  cream  and  dairy 
products  of  said  animals  in  any  manner  whatever  and  every 
such  ordinance,  rule,  by  law  or  regulation  passed,  demanded, 
fixed,  established  or  required  by  any  such  city,  village,  incor¬ 
porated  town,  county  or  corporate  authority  other  than  the 
state  of  Illinois,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  void  and  of  no  ef¬ 
fect.” 

The  Chicago  health  department,  instead  of  attacking  the 
constitutionality  of  this  law  passed  an  ordinance  intended  to 
get  around  it.  This  ordinance  required  the  pasteurization  of 
all  milk  except  certified  and  inspected  milk.  The  present 
commissioner  of  health,  finding  no  milk  conforming  to 
the  requirements  laid  down  in  the  ordinance  for  inspected 
milk,  is  requiring  that  all  milk  coming  into  the  city  except 
certified  milk,  shall  be  pasteurized.  Certified  milk,  here  as 
elsewhere,  is  of  such  small  quantity  that  it  is  not  held  to  be 
worthy  of  any  special  consideration.  This  action  by  the  pres¬ 
ent  commissioner  of  health  was  taken  in  1916.  Practically 
all  of  Chicago’s  milk  is  now  pasteurized.  Dr.  Robertson’s 
action  was  right  since  Dr.  Young,  when  commissioner,  ad¬ 
mitted  at  Drexel  Pavilion,  October,  1912,  that  the  part  of 
the  ordinance  relating  to  inspected  milk  was  not  being  en¬ 
forced  and  that  it  has  never  been  intended  that  it  should  be. 
Inspected  milk  was  not  up  to  standards  during  1912,  1913, 
1914,  1915  and  1916. 

It  was  promised  for  the  Chicago  pasteurization  ordinance' 
that  it  would  greatly  lessen  the  infant  mortality  rate,  the 
typhoid  rate,  the  streptococci  sore  throat  rate,  the  scarlet 
fever  and  the  diphtheria  rate.  It  has  accomplished  what  was 
promised  except  as  to  diphtheria. 

In  1907  the  state  passed  a  law  setting  the  milk  fat  stand¬ 
ards  of  milk  at  3  per  cent  and  cream  at  18  per  cent. 

So  much  for  the  history  of  milk  inspection  in  Chicago. 
Insofar  as  its  general  trend  is  concerned  this  history  does 
not  differ  materially  from  that  of  milk  inspection  elsewhere. 
There  was  first  the  agitation  against  the  stabling  of  cows  in 
town,  which,  in  the  main,  was  aimed  at  the  great  stables  in 
which  swill  feeding  was  done.  This  fight  was  based  upon  the 
theory  that  milk  from  swill-fed  cows  was  unwholesome. 
There  was  very  little  scientific  basis  for  the  contention. 

The  next  step  was  the  establishment  by  interrupted  stages 
of  laboratories  for  the  chemical  examination  of  milk.  This 
step  was  aimed  at  the  prevention  of  unfairness  in  trade, 
though  a  good  many  of  the  claims  were  based  on  health  con¬ 
siderations.  The  examination  for  and  the  control  of  the  use 
of  preservatives  was  a  by-product  of  this  stage.  The 
establishment  of  legal  standards  was  a  necessity  during  this 
stage  of  development. 

The  gradual  establishment  of  dairy  farm  inspection  in 
Chicago  grew  out  of  the  effort  to  prevent  feeding  of  brewery 
by-products  to  milch  cows. 
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The  last  step  was  the  effort  to  prevent  the  spread  of  milk 
borne  contagion  by  milk. 

We  naturally  ask  why  has  milk  been  picked  out  as  the 
special  object  of  municipal  inspection.  It  is  because  when 
milk  is  harmful  it  is  such  a  source  of  harm,  because  cheat¬ 
ing  in  the  sale  of  milk  is  such  an  easy  matter,  and,  because 
the  product  spoils  so  rapidly. 

The  first  of  these  points  applies  also  to  water  with  which 
commodity  the  community  early  in  its  career  went  beyond 
inspection  and  into  municipal  ownership.  Should  any  city  go 
into  the  milk  business  and  make  a  success  of  it,  even  re 
motely  approaching  the  success  of  municipal  water  plant 
ownership,  the  sheep  would  rapidly  jump  the  fence  and  mu¬ 
nicipal  milk  plants  in  twenty  years  would  be  as  common  as 
municipal  water  plants  now  are. 

But  there  are  limitations  to  municipal  inspection  of  milk, 
even  though  municipal  inspection,  up  to  now,  is  far  more  ef¬ 
fective  than  state  inspection.  The  dairy  farm  inspectors  have 
no  direct  legal  authority.  Farm  inspection  is  costly  and  un¬ 
satisfactory.  Milk  shut  out  of  one  town  is  diverted  to  an¬ 
other,  etc. 

When  milk  has  been  made  a  sterile,  safe  and  at  the  same 
time,  relatively  nonperishable  product,  inspection  will  slowly 
pass  from  municipal  to  state  and  probably  to  federal  hands. 
When  pasteurization  was  established,  the  first  step  in  this 
direction  was  taken.  In  my  opinion  we  are  on  the  verge  of 
taking  the  next  step.  It  may  be  condensed  milk,  dried  milk 
or  frozen  milk,  electrically  sterilized  milk  or  Buddeized  milk 
or  it  may  be  a  combination  of  these. 

When  the  step  is  taken  the  present  machinery  for  milk 
distribution — milk  wagons,  milk  trains,  milk  depots,  will  cease 
to  function.  Milk  will  become  an  ordinary  grocery  store 
proposition.  When  it  does,  municipal  milk  inspection  will  go 
back  on  the  same  plane,  having  the  same  values,  and  machin¬ 
ery  with  bread,  butter,  fish  and  meat  inspection,  and  no  more. 
The  present  great  machinery  for  municipal  milk  inspection 
will  end,  or,  more  accurately,  will  shrink.  Milk,  being  on  the 
same  basis  as  butter,  will  be  marketed  at  long  distances  from 
the  point  of  production,  and  at  dates  remote  from  the  date 
of  production.  Like  butter  and  cheese  it  will  have  federal 
inspection. 

The  question  of  tuberculosis  in  dairy  stock  having  ceased 
to  be  a  menace  of  the  first  magnitude  will  be  handled  by  the 
government  as  an  economic  problem. 

President  Foust;  I  know  that  everyone  here  enjoyed 
this  splendid  paper  from  Dr.  Evans.  It  was  very  kind^  of 
him  to  come  here  at  this  time  and  give  us  this  information. 
Is  there  anyone  here  that  desires  to  ask  Dr.  Evans  any  ques¬ 
tions?  I  know  he  will  be  glad  to  answer  them.  (No  ques¬ 
tions  were  asked.)  It  is  now  12  :30,  and  I  w'ould  like  to  sug¬ 
gest  something  that  is  up  to  the  Association  whether  they 
will  accept  it  or  not.  Before  offering  my  suggestion  I  want 
to  ask  Dr.  Alsberg  if  he  is  ready  to  report  on  amendments? 

Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg:  Not  ready  yet. 

President  Foust:  I  am  going  to  suggest  that  Mr.  Abbott’s 
report,  which  is  the  report  of  the  committee  on  co-operation, 
and  Dr.  Blanch’s  and  Dr.  Alsberg’s  reports,  be  taken  up  at 
an  afternoon  meeting,  when  they  can  be  fully  discussed  and 
considered  and  disposed  of,  in  order  that  we  may  be  ready 
tomorrow  to  take  the  trip  out  to  the  Great  Lakes.  I  suggest 
that  we  take  a  recess  until  3  o’clock. 

(It  was  moved,  seconded  and  carried  that  the  President’s 
suggestion  be  adopted.) 

(The  meeting  adjourned.) 


SECOND  SESSION. 


Tuesday,  August  28,  3:00  P.  M. 


President  Foust:  The  meeting  will  come  to  order.  We 
will  now  take  up  the  report  of  the  committee  on  co-opera¬ 
tion,  which  you  heard  this  morning,  first  by  Chairman  Pur¬ 
cell,  and  second  the  written  report  that  was  read  by  Mr. 
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Abbott.  The  discussion  of  that  paper  is  open,  as  Avell  as  the 
consideration  of  the  recommendations  by  the  committee.  Mr. 
Abbott,  do  you  desire  at  this  time  to  open  the  discussion,  or 
do  you  want  to  hear  from  somebody  else  first? 

Mr.  J.  S.  Abbott:  Mr.  President,  I  discussed  this  as  I 
went  along  this  morning,  and  I  will  not  take  the  time  to  re¬ 
discuss  it.  There  is  just  one  point;  I  didn’t  give  the  recom¬ 
mendation  that  there  be  at  least  one  session  allotted  in  each 
convention  for  an  executive  session.  This  year  the  program 
committee  was  good  enough  to  set  two  days  as  executive 
sessions  for  discussing  problems  of  the  officials,  and  we  ap¬ 
preciate  very  much  the  fact  that  the  executive  committee 
settled  that  part  of  the  problem  themselves.  Of  course,  they 
can  continue  to  do  so  without  any  further  action. 

President  Foust:  W^e  will  hear  from  W^.  C.  Dumas,  State 
Chemist,  Georgia. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Dumas  :  Mr.  President,  I  don’t  know  that  I  can 
add  much  to  the  report  Mr.  Abbott  read,  but  the  subject  of 
co-operation  is  a  very  broad  one,  a  very  important  subject, 
and  I  have  a  few  remarks  I  have  written  down  here  which 
I  would  like  to  read. 


CO-OPERATION. 


Discussion  by  W.-  C.  Dumas, 
State  Chemist,  Georgia. 


general. 

The  word  “co-operation”  means  “working  with.”  To  make 
any  mutual  work  along  any  particular  line  effective,  there 
are  two  factors  which  are  absolutely  indispensable.  They  are 
enthusiasm  and  continuity. 

The  trouble  with  most  co-operative  systems  is  ^  that  the 
efforts  put  forth  by  the  different  factors  composing  them 
are  spasmodic,  ill-directed,  and  diminishing  in  intensity. 

Eires  of  enthusiasm  die  if  not  fed.  Such  fires  must  be 
kept  alive.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  work  of  a  food  and 
drug  control  official  is  a  business,  and  is  nothing  more  than 
any  other  cold  business  proposition.  I  do  not  think  so.  I 
think  that  in  this  work  enthusiasm  for  it  and  interest  in  it 
and  others  who  are  also  engaged  in  it  are  more  essential  to 
its  success  than  anything  else. 

I  have  also  heard  it  said  that  such  control  officials  are 
merely  state  and  inter-state  policemen.  Imagine  a  police¬ 
man  with  enthusiasm.  Even  if  we  do  put  it  upon  this  basis, 
it  is  certain  that  our  work  would  have  more  effectiveness  if 
we  brought  to  bear  upon  it  as  much  enthusiasm  and  inter¬ 
est  as  we  could  possibly  muster.  If  this  were  so  such  papers 
and  discussions  on  co-operation  would  not  be  necessary. 

Back  of  an  effective  co-operation,  there  must  be  system. 
Enthusiasm  is  the  force  that  operates  the  system.  It  fur¬ 
nishes  the  driving  power. 

My  auditors  come  from  all  states  of  the  Union,  from  every 
section  of  the  country.  We  are  all  interested  in  foods  and 
drugs  from  one  or  more  of  many  standpoints.  Our  interest 
may  be  in  production,  manufacture,  distribution  or  control, 
or  perhaps  all  four.  It  is  certain  that  our  work  \s  along 
similar  lines.  What  a  fine  opportunity  for  co-operation.  We 
meet,  transact  business,  listen  to  papers  and  discussions,  but 
I  tell  you,  gentlemen,  we  will  miss  our  first  lesson  in  co¬ 
operation  if  we  do  not  follow  up  the  opportunity  here  pre¬ 
sented  of  becoming  better  personally  acquainted  with  each 
other.  The  factor  of  personal  acquaintance  is  a  potent  aid 
in  co-operation  along  any  line  of  endeavor.  When  one  ap¬ 
proaches  a  stranger  with  a  discussion  of  a  problem  of  in¬ 
terest  to  both,  he  does  not  accomplish  the  same  result  that 
he  does  when  he  talks  over  the  same  problem  with  a  friend. 

I  know  that  it  is  not  possible  for  each  man  engaged  in 
this  work  to  know  personally  all  the  others,  but  there  is  no 
discounting  the  value  of  personal  acquaintances  in  this  work 
in  which  we  are  engaged.  As  an  example  of  what  I_  have 
said  concerning  the  effectiveness  of  personal  friendships  in 
co-operative  work,  I  wish  to  mention  the  conditions  as  we 
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have  them  in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Florida.  Most  of  the  food  and  drug  control  officials  of 
these  states  are  acquainted  with  each  other  and  with  the 
people  of  the  Federal  Bureau  at  Savannah.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  we  have  frequent  joint  meetings  which  are  delight¬ 
fully  informal  and  there  discuss  the  problems  which  are  en¬ 
gaging  our  attention.  We  get  more  out  of  these  meetings 
than  we  would  out  of  a  year  of  correspondence.  This  result 
is  obtained  not  only  because  things  can  be  done  more  quickly 
in  this  maner,  but  because  of  our  acquaintance  with  and  in¬ 
terest  in  each  other. 

CO-OPERATION  BETWEEN  STATES. 

Each  state  has  it  within  its  power  to  deal  effectively  with 
inter-state  shipments  of  illegal  commodities  by  co-operating 
with  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry.  But  there  are  a  great  many 
potential  violations  that  could  be  prevented  from  develop¬ 
ment  by  an  active  co-operation  between  the  state  authori¬ 
ties  in  the  states  concerned. 

Manufacturers  of  commodities  in  every  state  ship  their 
products  into  almost  every  other  state.  Among  state  con¬ 
trol  officials,  there  should  be  an  inter-state  rogues’  gallery  for 
violators.  “Bertillon”  records  of  their  practices,  reliability 
and  resources,  as  well  as  analytical  and  scientific  records  of 
their  products  should  be  kept.  And  the  states  should  co¬ 
operate  in  letting  other  states  and  the  federal  people  have 
these  records  for  their  own  files  in  case  any  occasion  for 
their  use  arises.  Of  course,  the  federal  people  and  the  par¬ 
ticular  state  concerned  can  attend  to  a  particular  violation, 
but  this  information  would  aid  greatly  in  working  up  other 
inter-state  cases  as  well  as  in  protecting  the  people  of  some 
one  state  against  fraudulent  practices. 

As  an  instance  of  the  value  of  co-operation,  I  recall  a  mat¬ 
ter  which  concerns  the  branding  of  feeding-stuffs.  In 
Georgia,  we  have  a  ruling  defining  velvet  bean  products.  Re¬ 
cently  a  miller  of  these  products  in  my  state  shipped  into 
North  Carolina  a  lot  of  velvet  beans,  ground  with  the  shell, 
which  he  offered  for  sale  there  as  velvet  bean  meal.  Mr.  J. 
W.  Pickle,  feed  chemist  of  the  North  Carolina  Department, 
sent  me  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  he  had  written  to  the  Georgia 
miller  telling  him  that  such  a  feed  must  be  branded  as  vel¬ 
vet  bean  feed.  This  letter  enabled  us  to  get  the  information 
concerning  this  miller’s  practices,  as  to  branding,  which  was 
a  violation  of  our  own  ruling. 

Conditions  in  most  states  are  such  that  an  active  co-opera¬ 
tion  in  court  cases  is  not  always  possible  between  the  state 
officials.  But  such  a  co-operation  should  be  possible.  Let 
me  illustrate.  Suppose  our  inspectors  found  offered  for 
sale  on  the  Georgia  market  by  some  dealer  immature  citrus 
fruit,  and  suppose  we  proceeded  against  the  violator  in  the 
courts.  Our  law  enables  us  to  do  this,  but  if  we  found  it 
advisable  to  have  some  of  the  Florida  officials  as  experts, 
would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  for  conditions  to  be  made  so 
that  this  could  be  done?  Certainly  it  is  as  much  to  Flori¬ 
da’s  interest  to  suppress  the  Shipment  out  of  Florida  of  im¬ 
mature  citrus  fruits  as  it  is  to  ours  to  punish  the  man  who 
actually  distributes  it. 

Numerous  instances  along  the  same  line  could  be  cited. 

CO-OPERATION  OF  CONTROL  OFFICIALS  WITH  PRODUCERS. 

Some  few  food  and  drug  control  officials  are  inclined  to 
take  a  chronic  antagonistic  attitude  towards  the  manufac¬ 
turer  and  producer  of  foods,  just  because  he  is  a  producer 
and  might  break  a  law  or  go  counter  to  a  regulation. 

This  is  wrong.  There  should  be  co-operation  between  us 
and  them — a  more  complete  co-operation  than  there  now  is. 
If  there  was  this  co-operation  of  which  I  speak,  many  of 
our  misunderstandings,  and  along  with  them  many  of  our 
troubles,  would  disappear.  There  would  then  be  left  only 
the  man  who  would  wilfully  violate  our  laws  and  regulations. 
.\s  a  general  thing,  we  do  not  have  enough  patience  and  tol¬ 
erance  wtih  food  producers,  manufacturers,  and  distributors. 
We  do  not  always  give  enough  specific  information  to  the 
honest  man  who  comes  to  us  asking  to  be  shown  how  he  can 
comply  fully  with  the  food  regulations  in  marketing  his 
products. 
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There  is  such  a  mass  of  regulations,  laws,  rulings,  and  in¬ 
formation  that  it  is  bewildering  to  one  just  beginning  in  any 
food  or  drug  enterprise.  No  wonder  he  violates  some  of 
them.  When  such  a  man  comes  and  asks  how  he  can  stay 
within  the  law  in  marketing  his  products,  I  believe  he  should 
be  helped,  even  if  our  functions  are  supposed  to  be  regu¬ 
latory. 

It  is  true  that  food  control  officials  are  not  supposed  to  be 
running  a  kindergarten.  A  policeman,  theoretically,  is  not 
expected  to  show  one  how  to  obey  the  law  but  to  see  that 
he  does  it.  But,  into  whatever  class  we  put  ourselves,  it  is 
certain  that  we  will  make  more  headway  and  get  better 
results  as  control  officials  if  we  do  co-operate  with  the  pro¬ 
ducers,  distributors,  manufacturers,  and  public,  whenever 
possible. 

We,  I,  all  of  us  issue  rulings,  regulations,  and  information 
which  is  supposed  to  be  self-explanatory,  but  which  some¬ 
times  is  very  bewildering  to  the  man  who  is  trying  to  live 
within  the  law.  It  is  much  better  to  tell  him  where  he  is 
wrong  when  he  asks  us  and  thus  help  him  in  the  beginning, 
than  it  is  for  him  to  go  along  violating  the  law  and  put  upon 
us  the  expense  and  trouble  of  catching  him.  It  is  more 
effective,  too. 

Where  there  is  a  genuine  co-operation  between  a  high- 
class  manufacturer  and  the  food  control  official,  it  is  possible 
for  him  through  his  agents  to  aid  the  control  official  to  bring 
to  light  other  violators  who  perhaps  are  competitors  but 
who  are  dishonest  ones. 

CO-OPERATION  WITHIN  SCIENTIFIC  ASSOCIATIONS. 

Quite  often  there  is  not  the  fine  spirit  of  co-operation  be¬ 
tween  scientific  and  technical  men  within  our  scientific  asso¬ 
ciations  themselves  that  there  should  be.  What  I  am  going 
to  say  is  not  intended  to  be  idle  criticism  of  this  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  mere  purpose  of  criticism.  It  is  what  I,  one 
of  the  newest  members,  learned  from  the  meeting  at  Atlantic 
City  last  year. 

Since  co-operation  has  become  the  watchword  among  us 
and  is  destined  to  become  a  beacon  light  to  guide  out  efforts, 
why  can  we  not  unite  in  a  convention  such  as  this  is  to  dis¬ 
cuss  every  food  product  scientifically,  upon  its  own  merits, 
and  lay  prejudice  aside  in  these  discussions?  Why  be  unfair 
to  one  product  as  opposed  to  another  just  because  the  second 
one  is  not  produced  in  our  state  or  even  in  our  section  of 
the  country? 

In  the  case  of  two  foods,  both  of  which  have  a  real  food 
value,  it  is  very  unseemly  for  an  official  sworn  to  enforce 
the  laws  to  take  sides  to  push  one  and  suppress  the  other. 
It  is  our  business,  while  occupying  the  positions  of  food  con¬ 
trol  officials,  to  enforce  the  law,  to  suppress  fraud,  and  not 
to  champion  one  product  as  opposed  to  another. 

I  think,  too,  that  this  Association  has  placed  itself  in  the 
wrong  position  when  it  opposes  admitting  to  its  member¬ 
ship  municipal  and  public  health  workers  whose  work  is 
along  similar  lines  to  ours.  This  is  certainly  not  co-opera¬ 
tion — this  attitude.  The  voting  power  of  such  members  can 
be  defined  later,  but  I  think  that  by  all  means  some  way 
should  be  found  to  let  these  workers  affiliate  with  us  as 
suggested  by  Dr.  Alsberg  at  the  convention  last  summer.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  plan  can  not  be  opposed  on  any  other 
grounds  but  narrow  political  and  partisan  grounds.  Surely, 
this  Association  is  larger  than  that.  It  is  larger  in  purpose, 
in  interest,  in  mind,  and  in  conception  than  this. 

CO-OPERATION  OF  FOOD  CONTROL  OFFICIALS  WITH  THE  FOOD 

ADMINISTRATION. 

At  first  we,  as  Food  Control  officials  and  the  officials  of 
the  Food  Administration  did  not  understand  each  other. 
Especially  was  this  true  with  the  state  food  administrators. 
Often  we  would  get  our  wires  crossed.  We  didn’t  under¬ 
stand  each  other’s  purposes  and  functions.  Perhaps  there 
was  some  jealousy.  At  any  rate,  there  was  not  much  co¬ 
operation  during  the  first  few  months  after  the  food  admin¬ 
istration  took  charge  of  the  food  supplies. 

But  now  this  has  all  been  changed  in  our  state,  the  local 
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and  state  food  administrators  are  showing  a  fine  spirit  of 
co-operation.  Their  methods  are  very  effective,  too.  In 
Georgia  it  has  become  the  custom  to  give  duplicate  reports 
on  examinations  of  ice  cream  to  the  office  of  the  state  food 
administrator.  If  these  reports  show  below  the  required 
state  standard  for  butter  fat,  then  the  sugar  division  of  that 
office  cut  off  the  violator’s  sugar  supply.  This  is  also  very 
satisfactory  to  us,  since  we  get  the  same  result  that  we  would 
get  by  longer  and  more  tedious  methods. 


DISCUSSION  OF  CO-OPERATION  TAKEN  UP  BY 
OTHER  MEMBERS. 


President  Foust:  Is  Director  Lea  present?  (E.  J.  Lea, 
Director  Bureau  of  Food  and  Drugs,  California,  was  not 
present.)  I  think  it  might  be  well  if  anyone  desires  to 
speak  generally  on  this  report,  to  do  so.  If  not,  we  will  take 
up  these  recommendations  and  proceed  one  at  a  time  and  get 
along  as  fast  as  possible,  so  I  will  ask  you,  Mr.  Purcell,  as 
you  have  the  paper,  to  take  the  first  recommendation.  That 
is  the  best  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Benjamin  L.  Purcell:  This  first  recommendation  is 
with  reference  to  the  reports  to  be  made  by  the  various 
state  departments  to  Mr.  Abbott’s  office  in  Washington,  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry.  He  has  outlined  to  you  the  purpose 
of  these  reports  and  the  good  that  can  be  accomplished  by 
them,  and  there  is  nothing  I  am  sure  that  I  can  add  to  what 
Mr.  Abbott  has  so  well  said,  that  would  impress  upon  you 
the  importance  of  your  very  cordial  co-operation  in  carrying 
out  the  purposes  set  forth  in  this  first  recommendation,  com¬ 
posed  of  nine  sub-sections.  Mr.  Abbott  very  forcibly  said 
at  our  Atlantic  City  meeting  that  we  were  given  to  reporting 
and  being  satisfied  in  seeing  that  resolution  printed  in  the 
Annual  Proceedings,  and  taking  no  further  action  to  carry 
out  the  resolution.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that  if  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  Association  as  individuals  are  willing  to  co¬ 
operate  to  the  extent  of  making  their  reports  monthly  to  Mr. 
Abbott’s  office  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  they  would 
feel  a  much  greater  personal  responsibility,  and  I  am  going, 
therefore,  to  suggest  to  the  Chair,  with  reference  to  this  first 
recommendation,  that  in  taking  the  vote  on  it  you  ask  each 
man  who  is  in  favor  of  the  resolution  and  who  will  agree  to 
make  these  reports  monthly  for  the  next  twelve  months,  to 
hold  up  his  hand  and  pledge  himself  to  carry  out  at  least  in 
part  the  spirit  and  intent  of  this  recommendation. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Rose:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  fully  in  accord 
with  the  Commissioner  from  Virginia.  I  have  found  it  of 
much  importance  to  obtain  from  the  other  states  a  clearing 
house.  It  has  given  me  information  as  to  what  is  going  on  in 
adjoining  states,  and  as  I  have  maintained  for  years,  an 
active  and  genuine  co-operation  between  the  federal  and 
the  state  officials  would  be  of  immense  value,  not  only  to 
the  federal  execution  of  the  law,  but  of  the  state.  In  my 
particular  state  probably  ninety  per  cent  of  the  manufac¬ 
tured  foods  consumed  are  shipped  in  from  the  other  states. 
We  have  very  little  manufacturing  of  foods  in  our  state. 
Our  inter-state  commerce  is  composed  almost  exclusively  of 
mining  products  and  lumber,  while  our  food  is  largely  im¬ 
ported  from  our  adjoining  states. 

I  am  heartily  in  accord,  from  my  personal  experience,  with 
the  system  of  co-operation  now  inaugurated,  and  which  I 
hope  will  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  meet  fully  the  rec¬ 
ommendation  by  the  committee. 

President  Foust:  I  will  ask  Mr.  Purcell  to  read  the  first 
recommendation,  and  we  will  take  a  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  B.  L.  Purcell:  The  recommendations  are  that  the 
state  officials  will  report  monthly,  by  the  tenth  of  each  month, 
to  Mr.  J.  S.  Abbott,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  fix  the  program  of  their  work,  make  monthly  reports, 
and  so  for.  (Mr.  Purcell  read  the  recommendations  again.) 

Now,  that  is  not  going  to  require  very  much  work  from 
any  one  commissioner,  and  I  think  we  will  all  be  surprised 
to  know  what  results  we  can  get,  what  new  ideas  we  can  get 


if  we  will  make  our  reports  just  as  full,  without  their  being 
voluminous,  as  we  find  it  consistent  to  do,  and  remember, 
that  what  may  be  trivial  to  you  in  your  state  may  be  entirely 
another  thing  in  the  other  man’s  district,  and  he  will  be  glad 
to  get  that  information  in  order  that  he  may  adopt  some¬ 
what  similar  procedure  in  his  own  state. 

President  Foust:  I  think  we  all  understand  this  first  rec¬ 
ommendation. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Rose:  Mr.  President,  I  move  its  adoption. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  unanimously  carried.) 

President  Foust:  I  want  to  say  just  a  word.  Mr.  Abbott, 
this  can  be  done  by  letter,  can  it  not? 

Mr.  j.  S.  Abbott:  Yes. 

President  Foust:  Just  a  review  of  much  of  what  you 
have  done  during  the  month.  That  is  a  very  reasonable  re¬ 
quest.  When  we  are  dictating  mail  the  last  of  the  month, 
just  dictate  a  letter  stating  the  important  things  that  have 
transpired  during  the  month  and  in  the  form  of  a  letter 
transmit  it  to  Dr.  Abbott  with  any  important  decisions  of 
the  court,  important  cases  pending,  important  investigations 
you  have  made,  or  whatever  has  been  done  during  the  month. 
That  is  easy. 

Mr.  F.  a.  Jackson  :  Mr.  President,  we  are  having  reso¬ 
lutions  read  and  voting  upon  them.  Wouldn’t  it  be  a  good 
plan  to  get  a  report  from  the  Credentials  Committee  first? 

President  Foust;  Thank  you  for  calling  my  attention  to 
that.  We  will,  for  the  time  being,  postpone  further  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  report  on  co-operation  and  voting,  and  hear  the 
report  of  the  credentials  committee. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CREDENTIALS  COMMITTEE. 


The  report  of  the  Credentials  Committee  was  as  follows: 
New  York— -G.  L.  Flanders,  E.  J.  Wheeler. 

Maryland — Fred  C.  Blanck. 

Louisiana - L.  C.  Scott. 

Michigan — Fred  L.  Woodworth,  M.  J.  Smith. 

Florida — R.  E.  Rose. 

Kansas — F.  E.  Rowland. 

Maine — A.  M.  G.  Soule. 

Texas — E.  A.  Golac. 

Georgia — W.  C.  Dumas,  P.  A.  Methvin. 

Minnesota — James  Sorenson,  W.  G.  Graham,  A.  D.  Sibald. 
North  Dakota — J  J.  Osterhous. 

Nevada — H.  B.  Bulmer. 

Nebraska — Otto  Murschel. 

Oklahoma — W.  A.  Walker. 

Wisconsin — Geo.  J.  Weigle. 

South  Dakota — W.  M.  Cox. 

Rhode  Island — F.  A.  Jackson. 

Ohio — Thos.  C.  Gault. 

Illinois — John  B.  Newman. 

Dept,  of  Agriculture — J.  S.  Abbott,  Carl  L.  Alsberg. 
Pennsylvania — James  Foust,  Wm.  Frear. 

California — E.  J.  Lee. 

Arkansas — W.  F.  Manglesdorf. 

Connecticut — Thomas  Holt. 

South  Dakota — Guy  G.  Frary,  John  B.  Leahy. 

Virginia — Benjamin  L.  Purcell,  H.  E.  Wideman. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Rose  ;  Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  report. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried.) 


DISCUSSION  OF  CO-OPERATION  RESUMED. 


President  Foust:  We  will  now  take  up  the  second  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  committee  on  co-operation.  (Read  by  Mr. 
Purcell.) 

Mr.  B.  L.  Purcell:  That,  as  I  understand  it,  has  been 
taken  care  of,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Association  I  will 
omit  that  at  present. 

Secretary  Newntan  :  Mr.  Chairman,  if  that  is  offered  for 
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the  purpose  of  binding  the  future  executive  committees  or 
if  that  was  the  thought,  then  I  think  it  ought  to  be  voted  on. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Rose:  I  think  so,  too. 

Secretary  Newman  ;  It  is  apparent  to  you  gentlemen  in 
looking  at  the  program  that  there  are  two  executive  ses¬ 
sions.  They  are  so  printed  on  the  program,  but  up  to  the 
present  time  it  has  been  optional  with  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee.  If  it  is  the  committee’s  intention  that  it  should  be 
mandatory  that  at  least  one  session  and  as  many  others  as 
the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  should  see  fit,  be 
held,  I  think  it  ought  to  be  voted  on. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Rose:  I  agree  with  Mr.  Newman.  I  think  it 
is  very  proper  that  the  committee  should  make  it  mandatory 
as  outlined  in  Mr.  Abbott’s  report.  I  am  a  member  of  that 
committee  and  I  think  it  is  well  that  the  Association  should 
adopt  at  least  one  session  of  our  annual  meeting  for  execu¬ 
tive  work. 

Secretary  Newman  :  Do  you  make  that  as  a  motion. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Rose:  I  do. 

Secretary  Newman  :  I  can’t  conceive  of  a  convention 
when  there  would  not  be  a  sufficient  amount  of  work  for 
at  least  one  executive  session,  and  I  heartily  second  the 
motion. 

(Motion  put  by  chair,  and  carried.) 

President  Foust  :  The  next  recommendation,  Mr.  Purcell. 

Mr.  B.  L.  Purcell:  “That  a  standing  committee  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  report  at  each  annual  convention  on  the  court  deci¬ 
sions  handed  down  during  the  year  in  a  way  that  will  guide  the 
officials  in  the  administration  of  food  and  drug  laws.” 

President  Foust:  You  have  heard  this  recommendation. 
What  is  your  pleasure? 

Mr.  R.  E.  Rose  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  its  adoption. 

(The  motion  was  seconded  and  carried.) 

Mr.  B.  L.  Purcell  :  That  a  committee  on  legislation  be  ap¬ 
pointed  (recommendation  read).  That  is  a  matter  I  think 
within  the  province  of  the  president.  The  constitution  pro¬ 
vides  for  certain  committees.  This  is  a  recommendation  for 
further  co-operation.  If  this  recommendation  were  adopted 
the  by-laws  would  have  to  be  amended  in  a  certain  sense, 
would  they  not,  Mr.  Flanders? 

Mr.  G.  L.  Flanders  :  It  is  my  opinion  that  this  body  can 
add  committees  as  it  sees  fit. 

Mr.  B.  L.  Purcell  :  The  question  in  my  mind  is  whether  or 
not  it  would  be  within  the  province  of  the  president  to 
appoint  those  committees. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Flanders  :  The  province  of  the  president,  as  I  un¬ 
derstand  it,  is  to  appoint  committees  not  otherwise  provided 
for.  In  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  that  resolution  is  all  right 
if  you  want  this  additional  committee.  I  would  like  to  ask 
first  what  the  committee  on  legislation  is  going  to  do.  It  is 
a  pretty  broad  field. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Abbott  ;  Mr.  Chairman,  my  thought  in  making 
that  suggestion  was  simply  this :  that  between  conventions  of 
this  Association  many  times  there  are  important  statutes 
enacted  in  the  states,  by  cities,  and  by  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment.  I  think  this  is  a  good  place  to  review  those  statutes, 
that  is  have  some  reviewing  body  like  a  committee  that 
knows  how  to  write  a  report  on  such  matters  to  give  us 
in  general  the  drift  of  legislation.  Of  course,  those  of  us 
who  will  be  interested  in  the  details  of  that  kind  of  legisla¬ 
tion  after  we  have  heard  this  report  can  take  steps  to  get 
copies  of  all  that  legislation  throughout  the  country,  and 
keep  up  to  date  on  state,  city  and  federal  laws,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  a  valuable  thing  for  us  to  have.  If  it  is  the 
function  of  this  Association,  as  stated  in  the  constitution, 
to  promote  legislation  of  a  beneficial  character,  I  think  we 
ought  to  have  a  report  annually  on  the  current  legislation. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Flanders  :  Mr.  President,  may  I  say  a  word 
more?  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  have  a  resolution  about 
what  this  committee  shall  do,  and  then  define  the  status  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Rose:  Mr.  President,  I  think  we  are  a  little  bit 
at  sea.  As  I  understand  the  constitution,  the  legislative 
committee  is  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  legislation. 
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and  as  I  understand  this  committee  is  to  pass  on  legislation 
that  has  passed.  I  may  know  of  legislation  in  my  state  or  in 
the  adjoining  states  which  my  friends  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  do  not  know  anything  about,  and  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
this  committee  to  compile  the  new  decisions  that  we  do  not 
all  get.  That  is  the  object  of  this  clearing  house  letter. 
When  I  send  to  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  my  monthly  report, 
that  is  compiled  and  it  goes  out  to  each  state,  and  we  know 
whether  there  is  any  new  legislation  and  have  information  as 
to  what  our  sister  states  are  doing  along  similar  lines.  I 
do  not  look  upon  this  committee  as  one  to  originate  legisla¬ 
tion,  but  simply  to  report  on  legislation. 

President  Foust  :  Permit  me  to  ask  Mr.  Abbott,  suppose 
the  legislature  convenes  in  Florida  in  January,  and  there  is 
a  hill  passed  and  approved  by  the  governor.  Wouldn’t  that 
form  part  of  your  report  for  the  month  of  January? 
Wouldn’t  it  go  to  Mr.  Abbott  with  the  other  matters? 

Mr.  R.  E.  Rose:  It  should  go,  unquestionably. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Abbott  :  My  thought  was  it  would  be  enlighten¬ 
ing  to  officials  all  around  to  have  a  committee  give  a  real 
review  of  legislation  showing  the  drift  and  tendency  thereof. 
It  is  not  simply  to  give  copies  of  legislation  so  much  as  it  is 
for  them  to  review  all  of  this  legislation  and  have  one  cen 
tral  mind  to  consider  it  all,  to  indicate  the  drift  of  food 
and  drug  legislation. 

Bringing  in  here  further  discussion,  we  discuss  court  deci¬ 
sions  in  the  same  way.  Most  of  us  are  not  lawyers,  and  we 
see  court  decisions  and  read  them,  and  sometimes  we,  after 
we  get  through,  do  not  know  as  much  as  we  did  when  we 
started.  I  would  like  for  somebody  to  review  court  decisions 
in  a  way  that  will  guide  us  and  indicate  what  we  can  do  and 
what  we  can  not  do ;  and  for  one  I  would  like  very  much  to 
hear  annually  a  high-grade  discusion  or  report  on  these 
two  subjects  of  legislation  and  court  decisions.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  that  would  enlighten  us  more  than 
to  have  somebody  who  has  the  capacity,  to  do  that  very  thing. 

President  Foust:  We  will  vote  on  this  recommendation 
without  standing.  All  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  this  recom¬ 
mendation  which  we  have  been  listening  to,  will  kindly  vote 
by  holding  up  your  right  hand.  (The  vote  was  for  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  recommendation.) 

Mr.  G.  L.  Flanders  :  There  is  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be 
done  on  that  committee.  Is  there  some  way  by  which  they 
can  get  the  information  without  seeking  for  it?  I  favor  the 
resolution,  but  as  said  last  year,  we  resolve  a  good  deal  and 
don’t  do  very  much.  I  think  this  ought  to  be  put  in  working 
shape  in  order  to  accomplish  the  end  we  want. 

Mr.  B.  L.  Purcell  ;  I  call  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  to  the  first  recommendation  adopted — 
Clearing  House  Letter;  report  is  to  be  made  by  the  State 
Department  on  New  Legislation.  That  therefore  will  get  to 
Mr.  Abbott’s  office.  My  idea  would  be  to  send  it  out  to  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  committee. 

No.  11.  “That  state  officials  endeavor  to  establish  a  plan  of 
co-operation  between  the  State  Food  and  Drug  Department 
and  the  Food  and  Drug  Bureaus  of  the  Health  Departments 
of  the  cities  of  their  respective  states.” 

I  do  not  think,  gentlemen,  there  is  a  better  way  to  secure  a 
large  additional  protective  working  force  to  your  force  of 
inspectors  than  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  inspector^  of  the 
Health  Department  charged  with  the  supervision  of  food, 
drugs  and  dairy  products,  which  is  just  what  this  recom¬ 
mendation  is  intended  to  cover.  As  an  illustration  we  started 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  from  the  chief  bureau.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  which  gives  us  the  authority  to  act  in  our 
states  outside  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  as  federal  inspectors. 
I  found  it  of  inestimable  value  and  assistance  to  me  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  to  carry  that  form  of  system  from  the  state  to  the 
municipality,  where  it  is  practicable  to  do  it.  In  Virginia  I 
have  extended  that  form  of  appointment  without  remunera¬ 
tion  other  than  for  actual  expenses  incurred,  to  about  a  dozen 
people  who  are  very  glad  to  do  that  work.  At  first  some  cities 
had  ordinances  that  did  not  cover  such  cases  as  would  come 
under  the  supervision  of  the  state  law,  and  they  were  very 
glad  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  we  were  exceedingly  glad 
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to  have  the  inspectors,  who  are  going  through  out  cities 
daily,  and  there  comes  under  their  view  a  great  many  cases 
w'hich  they  can  report  to  the  state  under  the  state  laws,  which 
must  of  necessity,  on  account  of  the  small  number  of  in¬ 
spectors  we  employ,  escape  their  attention.  I  therefore 
stronglv  urge  upon  you  the  adoption  of  this  recommendation, 
and  that  you  go  back  home  and  put  it  into  practice,  and  some 
such  system  as  I  have  outlined  to  you.  It  may  be  that  yo.ur 
appointments  have  to  be  made  by  your  boards  or  in  some 
other  way,  but  there  is  a  way  by  which  you  can  do  it,  and  I 
strongly  urge  you  to  not  let  it  go  by. 

I  want  to  say  one  word  of  caution  in  passing.  That 
wherever  you  can,  let  the  local  man  of  municipal  authority 
have  the  credit  or  prestige  for  cases  reported  by  him,  to  take 
a  back  seat  and  let  him  get  the  credit  for  it. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Barnhouse;  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  suggest 
just  a  word  that  I  think  will  add  materially  to  this  resolu¬ 
tion,  and  that  is  this,  that  this  Association  authorize  or 
adopt  a  resolution  that  each  food  control  or  drug  control 
official  at  once  on  his  return  home  or  as  soon  as  it  is  prac¬ 
tical  for  him  to  do  so,  organize  his  state  into  a  state  or¬ 
ganization  to  work  in  harmony  with  this  Association,  the 
city  health  officials,  and  to  collaborate  with  the  federal  de¬ 
partment.  Give  him  the  authority  to  do  that,  so  that  he  is 
working  in  harmony  with  this  Association. 

Mr.  B.  L.  Purcell:  This  is  provided  for  in  the  next  reso¬ 
lution,  as  far  as  we  thought  we  could  go  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  F.  -A..  Jackson:  Mr.  President,  I  most  heartily  indorse 
this  resolution.  I  move  that  the  resolution  be  adopted. 

(Seconded  by  Mr.  Rose,  carried.) 

Mr.  B.  L.  Purcell  :  “That  city,  state  and  federal  food  and 
drug  officials  of  this  Association  unite  in  the  formation  of 
smaller  associations  on  a  basis  of  common  interests  to  study 
ways  and  means  of  handling  local  problems,  and  that  these 
conferences  be  entirely  of  an  executive  nature.” 

President  Foust:  You  have  heard  this  recommendation. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Barnhouse  :  The  point  I  want  to  make,  Mr. 
President,  is  this :  this  resolution  doesn’t  appear  clear  to 
me  on  delegating  some  authority  to  call  this  meeting  within 
the  state,  and  organize  this  state  organization. 

Mr.  B.  L.  Purcell:  We  have  another  one,  later  on,  that 
covers  that  more  completely. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Rose  :  I  move  its  adoption. 

(Seconded  by  Mr.  Jackson;  carried.) 

(Mr.  Purcell  read  No.  13.) 

Mr.  B.  L.  Purcell  :  That  needs  no  comment. 

President  Foust  :  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  recom¬ 
mendation. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Rose:  I  move  its  adoption. 

(Seconded  by  Mr.  Jackson;  carried.) 

(No.  14  read  by  Mr.  Purcell.) 


DISCUSSION  OF  PROGRAM  AND  PUBLICITY. 


Secretary  Newman:  I  enjoy  the  idea  that  Mr.  Abbott 
had  in  his  mind  when  he  offered  that  resolution,  but  I  want 
to  say  that  I  have  had  three  years’  experience  with  this  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  some  experience  with  some  other  associations,  and 
if  he  or  any  other  man  can  accomplish  what  he  has  outlined, 
I  say,  “God  bless  him.”  It  ought  to  be  so,  it  is  a  worthy 
resolution,  but  I  rise  to  remark  about  it  because  sometimes 
resolutions  offered  infer  that  certain  efforts  have  not  been 
made.  If  you  remember  the  Secretary’s  report  this  morning 
it  showed  a  meeting  of  March  twenty-second.  Mr.  Abbott 
was  in  the  room.  And  we  got  up  the  program.  You  should 
at  least  get  out  a  program  of  men  whom  you  know  are  going 
to  be  here,  and  you  should  not  get  your  program  out  so 
far  ahead  that  there  is  a  doubt  about  a  large  majority  of 
them.  There  is  nothing  so  bad  as  going  to  a  convention  and 
having  fifty  per  cent  of  the  people  not  in  the  room  for  one 
reason  or  another.  When  we  met  the  committee  to  work 
up  the  program  and  they  assigned  the  people  for  the  papers 
and  those  to  lead  in  the  discussion,  they  authorized  the 


secretary  to  fill  in.  Immediately  these  people  were  notified, 
and  some  of  them  courteously  replied  at  once  that  they  would 
or  would  not,  they  could  or  could  not.  For  those  that  could 
not  or  would  not  we  had  to  pick  others.  Some  of  them  were 
a  month  responding,  and  some  of  them  declined.  There  was 
a  month  gone  before  we  knew  we  had  to  substitute.  The 
program  was  held  up.  The  president  wired  me,  and  wrote 
me,  “Get  that  program  out.”  “Send  me  twenty-five  copies.” 
Then  I  would  get  a  different  answer  from  some  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  had  important  papers.  The  program  was  not  given 
to  the  press  until  two  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the 
convention,  and  then,  gentlemen,  that  program  was  sent  to 
people  who  were  to  have  papers,  and  even  then  after  re¬ 
ceiving  the  program  some  of  them  wired  me  their  plans  had 
been  altered  and  they  could  not  take  part  in  the  program. 
Others  had  written  and  accepted,  and  then  their  plans  had 
been  changed  and  they  had  forgotten.  Of  course,  they  have 
other  things  to  think  about  besides  the  convention,  but  when 
they  received  the  program  in  spite  of  our  efforts  to  get  it  ac¬ 
curate  they  sent  in  letters  that  their  plans  had  been 
changed  and  that  they  could  not  be  on  the  program.  I  say 
it  is  a  worthy  effort,  but  from  my  experience  it  will  be 
pretty  near  the  millennium  if  you  get  a  program  out  thirty 
days  ahead  of  the  convention,  that  will  be  at  all  accurate. 

The  president  reminds  me  that  the  executive  committee 
asked  me  to  get  copies  of  all  these  papers  in  order  that  we 
could  have  press  notices  prepared.  It  has  been  the  custom 
in  this  Association  for  some  years  to  have  copies  of  the 
papers  submitted.  You  have  all  been  asked  to  prepare  copies 
for  the  stenographer,  for  it  saves  a  lot  of  time  and  money. 
Three  people  of  all  the  number  on  this  program  sent  me 
extra  copies  in  advance.  It  certainly  is  desirable  to  have 
the  utmost  publicity,  and  I  have  been  considering  some 
things  that  the  executive  committee  ought  to  read  certain 
papers  because  I  think  the  policy  of  the  Food  Association 
should  be  to  know  the  gist  of  certain  papers.  There  might 
be  papers  given  with  the  best  of  intent,  that  would  be  very 
harmful.  I  have  thought  at  times  the  executive  committee 
ought  to  look  over  certain  people’s  papers.  If  the  executive 
committee  can’t  get  them,  they  can’t  look  them  over,  and 
it  is  very  desirable  that  they  should  get  them.  Certainly  some 
member  of  this  Association  knows  what  the  important  things 
are  that  should  be  given  to  the  press. 

Mr.  B.  L.  Purcell  :  Mr.  President,  I  might  say  in  ex¬ 
planation  that  our  Secretary  understands,  of  course,  that  this 
was  not  intended  to  in  any  way  criticise  either  the  action  of 
the  executive  committee  or  those  wffio  are  responsible  for 
the  present  program.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  two  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  committee  had  a  hand  in  making  this  program 
and  are  in  part  responsible  for  the  failure  of  those  who  are 
not  here,  so  that  he  must  disabuse  his  mind  of  any  purpose 
of  criticism,  as  we  only  thought  to  get  these  papers  so  that 
w'e  could  make  a  synopsis  of  them  and  take  the  salient 
points  and  give  them  to  the  press  in  order  to  conserve  space 
in  the  papers.  I  am  satisfied  it  would  be  personally  agreeable 
to  the  members  of  the  committee  if  it  was  handled  in  such  a 
way  as  to  make  it  conform  to  the  ideas  of  the  members  of 
the  Association,  and,  instead  of  the  30  days  in  here  we  might 
say  as  far  in  advance  as  it  was  found  practicable,  that  these 
papers  be  submitted  to  the  executive  committee. 

Secretary  Newman  :  Mr.  Purcell,  I  think  this  might  help 
there.  It  is  your  committee’s  intention  to  get  out  an  inter¬ 
esting  program,  and  to  get  out  an  effective  program.  If 
you  are  going  to  print  a  program  thirty  days  before  the 
convention,  unless  things  change  materially  from  the  past, 
you  will  have  an  inaccurate  program  that  is  undesirable. 
The  executive  committee  should  make  it  mandatory  to  get 
up  its  next  year’s  program  within  sixty  days — as  I  said 
before,  it  takes  a  long  time  to  get  replies  from  them  and 
pick  men  to  fill  in  in  the  place  of  those  who  decline.  We 
started  in  March,  and  we  got  right  at  it,  and  there  were 
quite  a  few  shifts  on  this  program.  I  left  two  names  on 
the  program,  of  people  that  I  had  been  advised  could  not 
be  here,  but  I  left  them  on  hoping  that  they  would  send 
their  papers  or  a  representative,  that  we  might  have  them 
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read.  I  think  it  would  be  wise  to  ask  the  executive 
committee  to  start  to  have  a  meeting  on  the  program  for  the 
coming  year  within  60  days  after  the  adjournment  of  the 
convention.  We  have  in  our  minds  right  then,  topics  that 
come  up  here,  as  suggestions  for  the  next  year.  They  are 
fresh  in  our  minds,  and  I  believe  that  would  be  impor¬ 
tant.  And  if  you  start  two  months  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  convention  you  have  got  more  time. 

Mr.  B.  L.  Purcell:  I  think  60  days  is  a  little  early.  I 
think,  too,  if  we  could  get  acceptances  and  get  the  papers 
from  people  30  days  beforehand,  even  though  those  people 
didn’t  come,  their  papers  would  be  here  and  they  could  be 
read. 

I  think  we  might  also  confine  this  resolution,  or  make  it 
applicable  to  members  of  the  Association  only,  and  not  to 
outsiders  whom  we  invite  to  take  part  in  the  program.  If 
we  invite  a  gentleman  to  come  and  speak  on  some  specific 
subject  or  on  one  he  may  select,  and  the  executive  committee 
passes  upon  it,  we  would  hardly  be  justified,  I  think,  in  send¬ 
ing  him  back  his  paper  and  telling  him  he  must  rewrite  it. 
We  must  exercise  care  and  judgment  in  selecting  our  out¬ 
side  speakers  and  hold  our  Association  members  responsible 
only  for  their  utterances.  We  have  some  little  control  over 
them,  but  doubt  whether  the  proprieties  would  go  so  far  as 
to  require  a  distinguished  guest  to  give  you  in  advance  what 
he  is  going  to  say.  I  think  if  the  Secretary  would  allow  me 
to  suggest  that  this  be  made  applicable  to  members  of  the 
Association,  and  that  the  executive  committee  would  con¬ 
sider  the  programs  three  months  after  the  adjournment  of 
this  meeting,  that  it  would  give  us  ample  time. 

President  Foust  :  I  would  suggest  this,  that  on  the  last 
day  of  the  program  you  take  two  hours  of  the  closing  ses¬ 
sion,  when  all  the  commissioners  are  here,  so  far  as  it 
applies  to  the  membership  of  this  Association — of  course,  it 
could  not  apply  to  the  outsiders,  the  distinguished  people  that 
we  would  have  on  the  program — that  at  that  time  we  prepare 
the  program  and  have  them  consent  to  prepare  the  paper, 
and  that  would  only  leave  a  few  papers,  possibly  three  or 
four,  maybe  five,  where  outsiders  would  be  brought  here,  and 
that  could  be  done  by  correspondence,  and  in  that  way  I  be¬ 
lieve  it  would  be  better  than  holding  it  60  days  after  we 
leave  here,  because  we  would  all  be  here,  and  letter-writing 
isn’t  nearly  so  prompt  and  satisfactory  as  to  meet  face  to  face 
and  talk  over  what  subjects  we  are  to  consider  next  year. 
After  we  meet  here  Friday,  things  will  develop  that  will 
be  considered  and  many  of  them  we  may  forget,  but  it  will 
be  fresh  in  our  minds  Friday.  Let  us  make  up  two-thirds  of 
this  program,  get  commissioners  here  to  consent  to  handle 
the  subjects  and  agree  that  they  will  furnish  the  Secretary 
with  a  copy  60  days  prior  to  the  meeting  of  what  they  are 
going  to  have  embodied  in  that  paper. 

Mr.  B.  L.  Purcell  :  The  committee  desires  to  withdraw 
this  recommendation  and  substitute  yours  in  its  place. 

Mr.  James  Sorenson:  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  first 
time  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  one  of  these 
conventions.  I  have  been  especially  interested  in  this  last 
discussion.  I  don’t  believe  if  a  member  of  this  organization 
gets  up  a  paper  or  a  discussion  to  be  presented  at  a  con¬ 
vention,  that  that  should  be  passed  upon  by  the  executive 
committee.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  right  method.  If  I 
get  up  a  paper  I  want  to  present  that  paper  without  someone 
passing  on  it.  I  will  let  the  members  here  act  as  a  jury.  If 
I  am  entirely  on  the  wrong  track,  I  am  willing  to  be  set 
right  by  the  convention,  but  not  by  the  executive  committee. 

Mr.  B.  L.  Purcell  :  I  think  Brother  Sorenson  has  a  wrong 
idea  about  the  recommendation.  The  object  is  to  get  these 
papers  in  to  the  executive  committee  a  sufficient  length  of 
time  before  they  are  to  be  read,  in  order  that  a  press  notice 
may  be  prepared  on  the  paper,  outlining  the  salient  features 
of  the  paper.  These  press  notices  or  abstracts  would  be 
prepared  by  the  committee  and  multigraphed  and  sent  to  the 
press  throughout  the  country,  and  then  the  press  would  re¬ 
lease  them  before  they  are  read.  In  that  way  we  will  have 
some  general  publicity,  and  it  won’t  be  left  to  the  newspaper 


reporters  to  come  and  listen  to  what  we  read.  My  idea  is  to 
give  them  publicity,  not  to  censor  them.  I  wish  that  the 
executive  committee,  whether  they  adopt  this  resolution  or 
not,  could  get  their  papers  in  early  enough  that  press  no¬ 
tices  could  be  obtained,  so  that  we  could  give  some  publicity 
to  it,  that  is  if  we  want  to  make  ourselves  a  factor  in  this 
thing,  in  a  broad  sense,  throughout  our  country. 


DISCUSSION  OF  CO-OPERATION  RESUMED. 


President  Foust:  We  will  take  up  the  next  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  committee  and  this  one  will  be  re-drafted  and 
considered  later. 

(Mr.  Purcell  read  the  15th  recommendation.) 

President  Foust:  You  have  heard  this  recommendation, 
what  is  your  pleasure?  I  believe  it  will  have  to  be  posted,  it 
is  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  bylaws,  and  voted  on  later. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Abbott  :  Mr.  Chairman,  these  two  recommenda¬ 
tions,  at  the  close  here,  ought  to  be  considered  by  the  con¬ 
stitution  committee  and  recommendations  made  by  them,  but 
this  is  simply  very  general  preparation  to  get  the  facts  before 
the  Association. 

President  Foust  :  Can’t  we  take  it  as  a  suggestion  now 
to  the  committee  on  constitution  that  we  provide  for  an 
amendment  to  be  voted  on  later  ? 

Dr.  E.  L.  Barnhouse:  Mr.  President,  I  move  the  reso¬ 
lution  as  read  be  adopted  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
convention  be  reported  to  the  constitution  committee. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Flanders:  For  your  information,  the  commit¬ 
tee  on  constitution  has  taken  that  matter  up. 

President  Foust:  Then  we  will  pass  that  and  take  up 
the  next. 

(Mr.  Purcell  read  the  16th  recommendation.) 

Dr.  E.  L.  Barnhouse:  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  that 
resolution  ought  to  provide  for  the  men  in  the  state  whose 
duty  it  is  to  enforce  the  food  and  drug  laws,  to  be  author¬ 
ized  to  perfect  that  organization. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Flanders  :  Inasmuch  as  this  committee  has  con¬ 
sidered  the  resolution  and  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  has 
a  little  different  notion,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  we  pass 
upon  this  and  let  him  offer  a  resolution  covering  the  ground 
he  thinks  ought  to  be  covered,  a  special  resolution. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Barnhouse:  I  am  not  objecting  to  anything  in 
that  resolution ;  I  want  to  suggest  that  some  official  should 
be  given  authority.  Suppose  in  Missouri  the  health  com¬ 
missioner  attempts  to  project  an  organization  of  that  kind 
and  falls  down  on  it.  That  doesn’t  convey  any  authority  on 
me  to  do  it,  or  on  anybody  else  to  do  it.  It  says  the  food 
official  may. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Flanders  :  Mr.  President,  in  line  with  what  Mr. 
Purcell  says,  I  would  suggest  that  this  body  has  not  the 
power  to  authorize,  but  if  he  would  offer  a  resolution  that 
we  recommend  that  the  state  official  take  such  action,  that 
would  cover  it. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Barnhouse  :  That  is  all  I  ask  for. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Flanders  :  Have  it  put  in  a  special  resolution. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Abbott  :  No.  12  covered,  as  I  thought,  the  idea 
that  Dr.  Barnhouse  mentioned.  One  of  the  details  of  any 
effort  to  establish  co-operation  between  state  and  city  or¬ 
ganizations  would  be  the  establishment,  I  take  it,  of  an  asso¬ 
ciation  within  the  state.  If  you  wish  us  to  put  that  down, 
it  is  recommended : 

That  state  food  and  drug  commissioners  form  associa¬ 
tions  within  their  respective  states  between  the  state  organ¬ 
ization  of  food  and  drug  control,  and  the  city  organization  of 
food  and  drug  control. 

I  will  offer  this  as  an  amendment  to  that  last  resolution 
and  move  its  adoption. 

(Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 

President  Foust  :  Are  there  any  other  remarks  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  report  of  the  committee  on  co-operation?  If 
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not,  we  will  pass  on.  I  would  suggest  that  Mr.  Abbott 
embody  these  recommendations  and  their  adoption  in  the 
next  clearing  house  letter,  so  that  the  commissioner  will  have 
it  before  him,  and  in  particular  that  he  makes  this  monthly 
report.  That  is  the  most  important  recommendation  of  all. 
I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  it. 

Since  Dr.  J.  W.  Wright  is  not  here,  I  have  asked  Com¬ 
missioner  Newman  if  he  is  in  shape  to  take  up  his  subject, 
and  he  says  he  is.  We  will  hear  the  report  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Milk  Regulations,  J.  B.  Newman,  Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  COMMTTEE  ON  MILK  REGULATIONS 
WITH  INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS. 


J.  B.  Newman,  Chairman. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  ; 

Some  outstanding  features  in  which  milk  claims  distinction 
over  all  other  foods  are  as  follows : 

It  is  the  most  valuable  and  the  most  economical  of  all  foods 
from  a  nutritional  standpoint. 

It  is,  perhaps,  the  most  frequently  subjected  to  careless 
methods  in  the  various  stages  from  production  to  con¬ 
sumption. 

It  is  the  most  easily  contaminated  of  all  foods. 

It  has  come  to  our  attention  with  special  emphasis  of  late 
that  milk  has  gained  distinction  in  still  another  respect: 

It  is  the  most  regulated  of  all  foods. 

Official  investigations  have  established  the  the  daily  indus¬ 
try  is  handicapped  by  a  multiplicity  of  over-lapping,  non- 
essential  and  uneconomic  rules  and  regulations.  Many  city., 
control  officials  seemingly  have  proceeded  on  the  assumption 
that  the  may  to  make  milk  safest  is  through  the  issuance  of 
voluminous  regulations,  the  longer  the  list  of  regulations,  the 
safer  will  be  the  supply.  We  do  not  dispute  the  fact  that 
milk  is  the  most  easily  contaminated  of  our  foods  when 
proper  methods  are  ignored,  but  this  does  not  furnish  suffi¬ 
cient  excuse  for  the  issuance  of  regulations  that  place  an 
unjust  burden  on  the  dairymen  without  contributing  mate¬ 
rially  to  the  improvement  of  the  supply. 

This  over-regulation  can  be  traced  principally  to  two 
sources : 

1.  Inexperience  and  short-sightedness  of  officials  ignorant 
of  the  fundamentals  in  the  situation. 

2.  The  maintaining  in  effect  of  obsolete  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions  no  longer  compatible  with  the  progress  of  the  times. 

In  the  first  case,  these  inexperienced  officials  have  weighted 
down  the  dairyman  with  unessential  and  uneconomic  regu¬ 
lations  and  in  their  misguided  efforts  have  failed  to  realize 
the  ultimate  effect  of  such  regulations  on  the  milk  supply  and 
on  its  price  to  the  consumer.  If  no  other  recourse  was  avail¬ 
able,  such  a  policy  might  escape  criticism.  However,  the  facts 
are  that  this  unwise,  over-regulation,  largely  experimental  in 
nature,  has  been  undertaken  by  persons  of  inexperience  in 
the  work  they  have  taken  up,  who  have  ignored  standards 
already  existing  and  who  have  failed  to  appreciate  and  avail 
themselves  of  information  collected  by  trained  specialists 
who  have  made  the  subject  of  their  life-long  study. 

Most  of  the  regulations  by  which  adequate  protection  can 
be  afforded  the  municipal  milk  supply  as  proved  by  checked 
investigations,  are  grounded  upon  a  few,  simple,  concise  facts. 
In  this  respect  a  study  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
Bulletin  642  will  be  of  great  value  and  of  special  interest  to 
food  officials,  health  officers,  sanitarians  and  dairy  instructors. 

This  bulletin  shows  that  the  three  most  essential  factors 
in  the  production  of  milk  of  low  bacterial  content  are,  in 
the  order  named ; 

1 —  S' terilised  u  tensils. 

2 —  Clean  cows  with  clean  udders. 

j? — Use  of  the  small-top  pail. 

The  practical  value  of  these  essential  factors  was  proved 
by  using  them  on  six  average  dairy  farms. 


And  further,  to  quote  from  the  same  bulletin: 

“The  results  of  the  experiments  indicate  that  it  is  possible 
for  the  average  dairyman  on  the  average  farm,  without  ex¬ 
pensive  barns  and  equipment,  to  produce  milk  (practically 
free  from  visible  dirt)  which  when  fresh  has  a  low  bacterial 
count.  By  the  use  of  the  three  simple  factors,  namely  ster¬ 
ilized  utensils,  clean  cows  with  clean  udders  and  teats,  and 
the  small-top  pail,  it  should  be  possible  on  the  average  farm 
to  produce  milk  which  corresponds  closely  to  milk  as  it  leaves 
the  udder  of  the  cow.  A  fourth  factor,  of  holding  the  milk 
at  near  10  degrees  Centergrade  (50  degrees  Fahrenheit)  as 
possible,  is  also  absolutely  necessary.” 

In  his  pamphlet  entitled  “Safeguarding  Nature’s  Most  "Val¬ 
uable  Food — Milk,”  prepared  for  the  New  York  Milk  Com¬ 
mittee,  Dr.  Charles  E.  North  presents  some  exceedingly  val¬ 
uable  information  worthy  of  the  closest  attention  in  consid¬ 
ering  the  fundamental  principles  for  providing  safe  milk.  He 
says : 

‘‘Decency  distinguishes  humans  from  animals. 

“Decency  adds  pleasure  and  appetite  to  food. 

“Cleanliness  contributes  most  to  decency. 

“Milk  may  he  safe  because  it  is  boiled,  but  may  be  indecent 
because  it  is  filthy.” 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  the  farmer  is  often  mis¬ 
lead  in  the  belief  that  pasteurization  is  a  panacea  for  all 
evils,  and  unless  the  sentiment  and  real  meaning  in  Dr. 
North’s  maxims  are  grasped  and  followed  out,  the  value 
of  pasteurization  will  have  been  greatly  discounted  and  we 
shall  still  come  far  short  of  approaching  our  ideal  in  the 
municipal  milk  supply. 

Pasteurization,  we  all  agree  is  a  very  necessary  operation 
in  protecting  the  supply.  In  our  set  of  regulations  we  are  on 
record  as  favoring  it  as  indispensable  to  the  situation,  but  to 
place  entire  dependence  upon  it  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
precautions  is  to  greatly  overestimate  its  benefit.  Common 
sense,  common  decency  if  nothing  else,  should  dictate  to  the 
producer  the  need  of  complying  with  so  simple  a  regulation 
as  keeping  filth  out  of  milk. 

In  the  second  case  previously  cited,  many  of  these  regula¬ 
tions  referred  to  as  non-essential  and  uneconomic,  were  framed 
and  adopted  by  officials  of  the  old  school  who  at  the  time 
of  their  activities  had  not  the  opportunity  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  practical  knowledge  such  as  is  possessed  by 
Dr.  W.  A.  Evans,  Dr.  North,  and  well  posted  municipal  con¬ 
trol  officials  of  their  type  who  have  done  wonderful  work  in 
late  years  to  safeguard  the  city  milk  supply  through  their  in¬ 
timate  and  practical  knowledge  of  all  factors  of  the  situation 
and  through  their  ability  to  discriminate  between  the  efficient 
and  inefficient  factors  entering  into  milk  control.  Many  of 
these  officials  of  the  old  school  were  no  doubt  abreast  of 
the  times  in  which  they  lived,  but  in  the  last  decade  or  two 
wonderful  progress  has  been  made  changing  many  of  our 
views,  theories  and  practices  as  related  to  the  milk  supply, 
The  fact,  however,  confronts  us  that  these  obsolete  regula¬ 
tions  remain  on  our  law  books  in  many  of  our  towns  and 
cities  and  that  little  or  no  effort  has  been  made  to  supplant 
them  with  sane,  practical  and  more  up-to-date  measures.  It 
is  my  personal  opinion  that  a  good  deal  of  this  trouble  could 
probably  be  avoided  or  eliminated  if  sufficient  compensation 
were  paid  by  these  municipalities  to  secure  officials  more 
competent  to  cope  with  the  matter  in  hand. 

In  arriving  at  a  successful  solution  of  what  kind  of  legal 
control  measures  and  how  many  should  be  employed,  we 
can  do  well  to  study  the  milk  problem  from  the  health,  nutri¬ 
tional  and  economic  standpoint,  with  due  consideration  to  the 
probable  effect  of  any  action  taken  on  each  one  of  these 
phases  which  enter  into  the  situation. 

Scientific  research  in  recent  years  has  added  greatly,  also, 
to  our  store  of  knowledge  relating  to  the  food  value  of 
milk.  Besides  protein,  fat,  carbohydrates  and  minerals  which 
it  contains  in  well-balanced  proportion,  it  has  been  proved 
that  milk  is  a  growth-promoting,  health-maintaining  and 
protective  food.  The  research  and  experimental  work  of 
Dr.  E.  V.  McCollum  of  the  Rockefeller  Institute,  ex- 
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tending  over  a  period  of  many  years,  has  given  to  the 
world  a  wonderful  and  true  story  concerning  the  vital  prin¬ 
ciples  in  milk,  more  than  ever  proving  its  right  to  the  title 
of  the  elixir  of  life. 

Back  of  this  great  and  indispensable  product  is  a  giant 
industry  the  importance  of  which  is  well  alluded  to  in  Dr. 
North’s  pamphlet  as  follows : 

“Dairying  is  often  referred  to  as  the  backbone  of  agri¬ 
culture.  Agriculture  depends  for  the  best  use  of  its  rough- 
age  and  for  soil  fertility  on  the  dairy  cow  more  than  anything 
else. 

“Every  day  the  people  of  the  United  States  use  thirty 
million  quarts  of  milk,  as  milk  and  cream,  in  addition  to 
condensed  milk,  butter  and  cheese. 

“The  milk  industry  is  one  of  the  giant  industries.  It  is 
close  to  the  pocketbook  of  practically  every  farmer  and  close 
to  the  health  of  every  consumer.” 

Milk  being  the  greatest  of  all  foods  and  the  dairy  Industry 
indispensable  to  our  agricultural  prosperity  and  efficiency, 
it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  the  control  official  not  only  to  adopt 
measures  that  will  insure  a  .safe  supply,  but  also  to  make 
this  supply  available  for  consumption  to  the  greatest  extent 
by  practical  co-operation  with  the  producer.  And  In  this 
connection  we  have  arrived  at  the  point  where  it  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  the  enforcement  of  overlapping,  nonessential  and 
uneconomic  regulations  work  a  great  deal  more  of  harm  than 
good,  this  rule  applying  alike  to  producer  and  consumer. 
Such  an  unwise  policy  can  do  naught  but  force  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  dairymen  out  of  business,  bringing  about 
a  consequent  decrease  in  the  supply.  Increased  prices  follow, 
making  it  a  hardship,  or  even  an  impossibility  for  the  very 
persons  who  most  need  the  product  to  obtain  it.  Such  a  de¬ 
plorable  condition  has  already  been  experienced  in  many  parts 
of  our  country.  There  are  cases  where  consumers  have  tried 
to  do  without  milk  and  who  have  tried  feeding  substitutes 
to  their  babies  and  children.  Detriment  to  health  and  pro¬ 
motion  of  inefficiency  have  Invariably  been  found  to  result. 
Within  the  past  year  we  have  witnessed  the  commendable 
efforts  of  regional  milk  commissions  in  different  states  to 
harmonize  the  different  classes  in  the  milk  Industry  to  the 
end  that  we  shall  have  an  adequate  supply  within  the  reach 
of  all,  particularly  the  poorer  classes. 

The  fallacy  and  illogic  that  exist  in  the  enforcement  or  at¬ 
tempted  enforcement  of  these  multitudinous  and  variant  milk 
rules  and  regulations  is  strikingly  brought  out  by  the  investi¬ 
gation  conducted  by  the  Massachusetts  Health  Department. 
The  report  of  this  body  shows ; 

In  sixty  cities  in  that  state,  there  existed  800  regulations 
for  the  municipal  milk  supply. 

In  seven  Vermont  cities,  where  there  was  dairy  inspec¬ 
tion,  143  different  regulations  pertaining  to  dairies  were  found, 
of  which  only  one  regulation  was  common  to  six  of  the 
cities,  and  three  common  to  five  of  the  cities. 

About  fifty  of  these  regulations  were  individual  in  char¬ 
acter;  that  is,  not  included  in  the  regulations  of  any  of  the 
other  cities. 

Serious  consideration  was  given  to  this  problem  by  in¬ 
vestigations  conducted  by  the  American  Public  Health  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  Central  Atlantic  Food  and  Drug  Officials’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  New  England  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Officials, 
and  other  bodies. 

An  extensive  discussion  of  these  conditions  was  taken  up 
by  the  members  of  the  International  Association  of  Dairy 
and  Milk  Inspectors  at  their  fifth  annual  meeting  held  at 
Springfield,  Mass.,  in  October,  1916.  This  meeting  resulted 
in  the  appointment  of  a  committee  consisting  of  Ernest  Kelley 
of  the  Market  Milk  Division,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture;  George  S.  Hine,  Dairy  Commissioner  of  Kansas,  and 
myself,  the  purpose  being  to  investigate  the  matter  and  to 
get  up  a  set  of  regulations — the  minimum  number  that 
would  accomplish  the  desired  result ;  namely,  to  afford  ade¬ 
quate  protection  and  the  surest  protection  to  our  milk  sup¬ 
ply  without  placing  an  unjust  burden  on  those  engaged  in 
its  production  that  its  consumption  might  be  made  available 
to  the  largest  number  of  consumers  at  the  lowest  possible 


price  consistent  with  safety.  In  addition  we  were  to  try  to 
co-operate  with  other  similar  associations  with  the  view  of  se¬ 
curing  uniformity  in  the  regulations,  and  to  get  as  many  of 
the  associations  as  possible  behind  one  set  of  regulations. 

Later,  the  Association  of  American  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug 
Officials  appointed  a  committee  consisting  of  J.  J.  Higgins, 
Food  and  Dairy  Commissioner  of  the  State  of  Washington; 
W.  B.  Barney,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of  Iowa,  and 
myself,  to  work  with  the  other  committee. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  of  having  been  present  at  the 
meeting  in  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  at  the  New  England  Com¬ 
missioners’  meeting  at  Worcester.  The  other  members  have 
likewise  profited  in  knowledge  by  their  attendance  at  similar 
meetings  and  all  have  made  a  special  study  of  the  subject 
for  years.  I  assure  you  that  our  committee  has  gone  into 
the  matter  thoroughly  and  has  given  careful  consideration 
to  formulating  a  set  of  regulations  in  our  opinion  adequate 
and  suitable  from  the  broadest  point  of  view  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  milk  supply.  Special  attention  has  been  paid 
to  retaining  only  those  regulations  essential  to  the  purpose 
and  those  found  most  suitable  for  uniform  application.  Such 
a  course  we  believe  to  be  imperative  at  this  time  to  best  meet 
the  problem.  Unless  sane  and  practical  means  are  adopted 
and  put  into  effect,  we  face  the  probability  of  direful  conse¬ 
quences  resulting  from  scarcity,  high  prices  and  much  hard-  ^ 
ship  which  must  inevitably  follow  a  reduction  In  the  supply. 

I  am  now  presenting  to  you  the  report  of  the  acting  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Association  of 
American  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Officials  and  instructed  to 
draw  up  a  set  of  regulations  most  adaptable  to  uniform  ap¬ 
plication  in  order  to  insure  a  safe  and  clean  milk  supply.  This 
report  is  submitted  to  you  by  Mr.  Barney  and  myself  as  Mr. 
Higgins  is  no  longer  Commissioner  of  the  State  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  Our  report  is  the  same  as  the  one  made  to  the 
International  Association  of  Dairy  and  Milk  Inspectors. 
Some  remarks  by  Mr.  Barney  are  also  appended. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  MILK  REGULA¬ 
TIONS. 


Your  committee  wishes  to  state  it  has  no  intention  to  cover 
the  whole  broad  field  of  milk  control,  but  simply  to  define 
and  set  forth  as  briefly  as  possible  the  regulations  regarded 
as  fundamentally  essential  to  safe  milk  from  a  practical 
standpoint.  It  has  been  our  aim  to  eliminate  the  nonessential 
ones  in  order  to  avoid  as  far  as  possible  placing  unnecessary 
burdens  on  the  dairyman,  while  retaining  those  that  contribute 
materially  to  a  safe  supply.  At  the  same  time  those  factors 
which  have  a  well-defined  beneficial  effect  on  milk  quality 
must  be  maintained  in  effect  even  though  they  may  result  in 
additional  costs  which  ultimately  must  be  borne  by  the  con¬ 
sumer  as  his  share  of  the  national  health  Insurance. 

RULES  FOR  PRODUCTION. 

1.  Every  dairy  producing  market  milk  should  be  licensed  by 
the  city  or  state  so  that  a  complete  record  may  be  kept. 

2.  Cattle  should  be  healthy  as  determined  by  the  tuberculin 
test  and  a  physical  examination  by  a  competent  veterinarian. 
They  should  be  tested  at  least  once  a  year  and  where  reactors 
are  found  they  should  be  removed  and  a  retest  conducted 
within  six  months.  If  the  milk  Is  to  be  properly  pasteurized, 
the  physical  examination  may  suffice,  but  the  committee 
wishes  to  affirm  its  belief  in  the  economic  and  sanitary  im¬ 
portance  of  the  tuberculin  test.  Milk  should  be  unsalable 
from  cows  within  fifteen  days  before  calving  and  as  long 
thereafter  as  the  milk  is  abnormal. 

3.  All  persons  engaged  in  the  production  of  milk  should  be 
free  from  communicable  disease  and  from  contact  with  any 
such  disease.  Medical  examination  of  employees  is  advised 
where  feasible. 

4.  Every  operator  of  a  dairy  farm  should,  within  twenty- 
four  hours,  notify  the  health  department  having  jurisdiction 
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over  his  milk,  of  the  presence  of  any  communicable  disease 
on  his  farm  or  among  the  milk  handlers. 

5.  The  water  supply  on  premises  where  milk  is  produced 
should  be  abundant  and  protected  from  contamination.  It 
should  be  free  from  any  disease-producing  organisms. 

6.  Privies  on  dairy  farms  should  be  fly-proof,  and  provided 
with  a  water-tight  receptacle  for  the  excreta.  The  excreta 
should  be  removed  frequently  and  buried  at  least  two  feet 
deep,  where  it  cannot  contaminate  the  water  supply. 

7.  Cows  should  be  clean.  They  should  be  free  from  ac¬ 
cumulations  of  dirt  and  their  udders  and  flanks  should  be 
wiped  with  a  clean,  damp  cloth  just  previous  to  milking. 

8.  Milking  should  be  done  with  clean,  dry  hands  or  with 
a  properly  sterilized  mechanical  milker.  Milkers  should  wear 
clean  clothing  at  time  of  milking. 

9.  Some  type  of  small-top  milking  pail  should  be  used. 

10.  Milk  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  drawn,  to  a  clean 
place,  strained  through  a  new  cotton  or  other  clean,  effi¬ 
cient  strainer,  and  be  cooled  within  one  hour  to  50  degrees 
Fahrenheit  or  less.  It  should  be  kept  covered  and  be  held 
below  50  degrees  Fahrenheit  at  all  times. 

11.  All  utensils  which  come  in  contact  with  milk  should  be 
thoroughly  washed  and  sterilized  for  at  least  five  minutes 
with  steam  or  boiling  water.  They  should  be  kept  inverted 
and  should  be  protected  from  contamination  at  all  times. 

RULES  FOR  TRANSPORTATION. 

During  transportation  from  farm  to  city,  milk  should  be 
kept  free  from  contamination  and  should  be  held  at  or  below 
50  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

RULES  FOR  HANDLING  AND  DELIVERY. 

1.  All  persons  engaged  in  the  sale  of  milk  should  be  licensed 
by  the  state  or  city  in  which  they  conduct  their  business. 

2.  All  persons  engaged  in  the  handling  or  delivery  of  milk 
should  be  free  from  communicable  diseases  and  from  con¬ 
tact  with  such  diseases.  The  operator  of  any  milk  plant 
should  immediately  advise  the  health  department  of  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  any  such  diseases  among  his  employees  or  in  their 
homes. 

3.  The  water  supply  of  all  establishments  where  milk  is 
handled  should  be  pure  and  free  from  disease-producing  or¬ 
ganisms. 

4.  Proper  toilet  facilities  should  be  provided  for  all  em¬ 
ployees,  together  with  wash  bowl,  soap  and  towel  for  the 
cleansing  of  hands. 

5.  Where  pasteurization  is  performed,  a  temperature  of 
approximately  145,  and  never  less  than  142  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit  should  be  maintained  for  at  least  thirty  minutes. 

fl.  All  machinery,  cans,  bottles,  etc.,  with  which  milk  comes 
in  contact  should  be  thoroughly  washed  and  sterilized  with 
steam  or  boiling  water ;  and  they  should  be  protected  from 
contamination  at  all  times. 

7.  At  all  times,  except  during  pasteurization,  milk  should  be 
held  at  or  below  50  degrees  Fahrenheit  until  delivered  to  the 
consumer. 

8.  Milk  should  be  delivered  to  the  consumer  only  in  bottles 
or  sealed  cans. 

Recommendations. 

PRODUCTION. 

Your  committee  wishes  to  emphatically  state  that  many 
things  are  desirable  in  the  production  and  handling  of  milk 
that  may  not  greatly  affect  the  bacteria  count.  Common 
decency,  economy  and  the  esthetic  effect  on  the  buyer  demand 
close  attention  on  the  part  of  the  dairyman  to  many  details 
regarding  which  it  may  not  be  advisable  to  legislate.  Such 
things  as  clean  stables,  whitewashing,  bedding,  etc.,  come  in 
this  category.  The  comfort  and  health  of  the  herd  depend 
to  a  certain  extent  on  clean,  light,  airy  quarters  and  abundant, 
wholesome  food  and  water. 

In  view  of  these  facts  your  committee  considers  that  a 
system  is  advisable,  which  combines  sanitary  inspections  and 
laboratory  examinations.  Practical  experience  has  shown 
that  the  dairy  score  card  offers  the  most  useful  medium  for 


sanitary  inspection,  because  it  serves  as  a  guide  to  both 
inspector  and  inspected.  We  therefore  urge  the  continued 
use  of  a  uniform  standard  score  card  based  on  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  dairy  sanitation. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

It  is  recommended  that  covered  platforms  be  maintained 
for  the  protection  of  milk  awaiting  shipment.  Milk  should 
be  shipped  in  refrigerator  cars,  or  in  special  jacketed  cans 
which  will  maintain  low  temperatures.  Cans  of  milk  should 
be  sealed  at  the  farm  to  prevent  tampering  en  route. 

HANDLING  AND  DELIVERY. 

Considerations  regarding  general  cleanliness  apply  in  the 
city  as  well  as  at  the  farm. 

Your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  proper  pas¬ 
teurization  of  milk  provides  an  additional  safeguard  without 
any  appreciable  disadvantages  and  is  necessary  with  all  milk 
except  certain  special  classes ;  and  it  is  probably  advisable 
with  those.  Automatic  temperature  controls  and  recording 
devices  are  recommended. 

We  recommend  that  no  dipped  milk  be  sold  either  from 
stores  or  wagons.  We  further  recommend  that  milk  bottles 
be  capped  by  machine  and  that  the  mouths  of  the  bottles  be 
protected  by  a  covering. 

Repasteurization  of  milk  is  undesirable. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

John  B.  Newman, 
W.  B.  Barney. 

In  connection  with  his  approval  of  these  regulations,  Mr. 
Barney  makes  the  following  supplementary  remarks : 

“It  appears  to  me  that  the  part  covering  the  tuberculin 
test  is  a  little  bit  drastic  and  if  any  regulation  of  this  kind 
is  put  in,  it  should  cover  a  period  of  a  year  or  so  to  give 
the  dairymen  a  chance  to  make  their  test. 

“I  think,  too,  that  the  second  test  should  not  be  made  until 
not  less  than  sixty  days  after  the  first.  It  has  been  my  ex¬ 
perience  that  you  can  easily  put  a  lot  of  milk  men  out  of 
business  by  being  too  drastic  in  requiring  the  tuberculin  test. 

“Another  thing  that  I  would  criticise  is  that  the  word 
‘shall’  should  be  inserted  in  place  of  ‘should’  in  many  of  the 
paragraphs.  For  illustration,  paragraph  8,  ‘Milking  should 
be  done  with  clean,  dry  hands.’  This  should  read  ‘Milking 
shall  be  done  with  clean,  dry  hands.’  Besides  these,  the 
regulations  are  satisfactory. 

“W.  B.  Barney,  Commissioner.” 

In  closing,  I  might  say  in  reference  to  Mr.  Barney’s  re¬ 
marks  that  I  fully  agree  with  him  that  the  word  “shall” 
should  be  substituted  for  “should”  in  the  foregoing  regula¬ 
tions  when  these  shall  have  been  finally  agreed  upon.  In 
the  present  draft,  however,  the  regulations  are  submitted  to 
you  in  the  form  of  recommendations  of  the  committee  to  be 
acted  upon  by  this  association,  and  then  if  deemed  worthy 
of  adoption  to  be  drafted  in  approved  legal  form. 

As  for  the  tuberculin  test,  which  Mr.  Barney  holds  a  little 
drastic,  I  hope  you  will  find  the  present  moment  an  oppor¬ 
tune  one  for  expressing  your  opinion  on  this  subject,  and  we 
shall  also  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  now  on  all  phases  of  the 
subject  under  consideration. 


DISCUSSION  OF  MILK  REGULATION’S  REPORT. 


President  Foust:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  this  splen¬ 
did  report.  According  to  the  program  Dr.  B.  H.  Rawl,  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.,  is 
the  first  to  open  the  discussion.  Is  Dr.  Rawl  here?  (Dr. 
Rawl  was  not  present.)  Is  Dr.  John  W.  Duke,  Guthrie, 
Oklahoma,  here?  (Dr.  Duke  was  not  present.)  Then  it 
is  open  for  the  discussion  of  anyone  who  desires  to  take 
the  floor.  It  is  a  very  important  report,  deals  with  a  very 
important  subject. 

Dr.  Fred  C.  Blanck  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
Mr.  Newman  what  the  attitude  was  on  these  two  committees 
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on  which  he  served,  regarding  chemical  sterilization  of  milk 
utensils.  Steam  and  hot  water  are  mentioned  in  there,  and 
the  question  of  chemical  sterilization  of  milk  utensils  has 
been  brought  up  in  a  good  many  parts  of  the  country. 

Secretary  Newman  ;  That  was  not  discussed.  Dr.  Blanck, 
by  the  committee  as  a  committee.  I  have  had  correspondence 
with  one  member  of  these  committees  about  this  subject, 
and  I  have  had  a  discussion  with  a  great  many  people  about 
it.  What  happened  in  our  own  state  three  years  ago  in  a 
competitive  market  milk  demonstration  at  our  State  Fair 
was  this:  We  found  some  market  milk  in  the  city  of  Spring- 
field  had  a  bacteria  count  of  900.  Of  course,  it  won  the 
prize.  Soon  we  read  an  ad  of  one  of  the  chemical  sterilizers 
that  this  man  had  used  this  sterilizer  in  his  utensils,  with  a 
bacteria  count  of  only  1;000.  The  next  year  in  the  mar¬ 
ket  milk  class  of  Springfield  there  were  several  samples 
of  market  milk  than  ran  below  1,000,  but  they  overdid 
it,  you  could  taste  the  chemical,  sterilizer  in  the  milk.  I 
was  not  one  of  the  judges,  but  they  came  to  me  and  asked 
me  what  I  thought  it  was,  and  although  it  tasted  soapy,  I 
suspected  they  were  using  this  chemical  sterilizer,  and  we 
drove  out  in  the  community  from  where  the  milk  came,  and 
one  of  the  fellows  said,  “Yes,  I  buy  it  in  five-gallon  lots.” 
That  is  the  trouble.  Our  law  says  you  cannot  sell  or  offer 
for  sale  milk  to  which  has  been  added  water  or  any  foreign 
substance.  I  will  say  that  anything  that  anybody  can  do  to 
thoroughly  cleanse  milk  or  any  other  food  utensil  deserves 
commendation,  providing  he  is  sufficiently  well  informed  of 
everything  else  connected  with  it,  so  that  he  knows  how 
to  handle  it  without  any  contaminating  or  detrimental  result. 
I  do  not  think  the  farmer  is  so  well  informed,  even  if  he 
knew  how  to  use  this  sterilizer  and  properly  cleanse  it  after 
ward.  At  the  present  moment  you  can’t  depend  upon  it.  It 
is  a  dangerous  thing,  and  if  the  bars  are  ever  let  down  to 
the  use  of  it  you  are  going  to  have  an  unlimited  use,  and 
they  will  be  careless  all  back  of  the  line  on  that  point  just 
as  they  would  be  on  pasteurization,  without  any  respect  to 
sanitation.  They  will  be  careless  of  everything  else  while 
depending  on  these  chemical  sterilizers  to  save  them  at  the 
last  minute.  I  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  change  our  posi¬ 
tion  as  it  is  today.  We  have  had  a  great  many  letters  in 
our  state,  and  we  would  tell  them  that  they  took  a  great 
chance  if  they  attempted  to  use  it.  I  say.  gentlemen,  that 
the  best  thing  now  is  the  wpy  our  law  reads  which  prevents 
the  addition  of  anything  to  milk  offered  for  sale.  Some  of 
the  manufacturers  of  this  product  came  into  our  office  and 
Dr.  Klein  and  I  convinced  them  that  they  should  go  back 
and  change  their  literature,  and  I  will  say  in  justice  to  them 
that  they  did  change  a  lot  of  it,  cautioning  any 'person  who 
used  this  particular  product  for  cleaning  utensils  that  it 
should  not  at  any  time  be  in  the  product. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  somebody  else  on  this  question; 
I  have  given  it  a  good  deal  of  thought,  but  I  cannot  see 
where  we  would  be  justified  in  permitting  the  use  of  this 
chemical  sterilizer  under  present  conditions  or  at  least  until 
we  have  an  adequate  force  and  licensing  system.  I  am  very 
strong  for  the  license  feature.  We  have  recommended  a 
great  many  city  ordinances  in  this  .state,  and  as  the  city  has 
no  jurisdiction  beyond  its  city  limits  we  ask  them  to  license  a 
local  dealer.  One  of  the  pre-requisites  of  the  licensing  of 
the  local  dealer  is  that  he  gets  the  consent  of  all  producers 
from  whom  he  gets  milk  that  they  will  consent  to  city  inspec¬ 
tion.  If  they  will  not,  if  he  attempts  to  have  a  man  as  a 
producer  on  his  payroll  that  does  not  accept  city  inspection, 
the  license  is  revoked  and  he  is  out  of  business. 

A  Member:  Has  that  been  tested? 

Secretary  Newman:  I  don’t  think  so,  but  we  have  se¬ 
cured  that  regulation  in  several  cities  in  the  state,  and  it  is 
working  fine.  I  would  like  to  have  that  in  the  food  law, 
right  down  the  line. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Rose  :  That  is  right. 

Secretary  Newman  :  The  license  feature  I  recommend 
to  you  very  strongly.  It  gives  the  poor  city  fellow,  who  is 
sometimes  trying  his  best,  the  best  protection. 
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President  Foust:  I  am  going  to  ask  Dr.  Blanck  to  discuss 
this  paper. 

Dr.  Fred  C.  Blanck  :  I  raised  that  question  which  I  asked 
a  moment  ago  on  acount  of  the  personal  experiences  I  had 
about  six  or  seven  years  ago  when  I  was  engaged  in  municipal 
milk  control.  About  that  time  the  first  of  these  chemical 
sterilizers  came  on  the  market.  You  are  all  familiar  with  it. 
It  was  very  extensively  advertised,  and  I  was  confronted 
with  the  problem  immediately  in  our  local  territory.  Under 
a  provision  of  our  local  ordinance,  I  ruled  against  the  use  of 
that  preparation,  for  the  very  reasons  that  Mr.  Newman  has 
held.  A  little  while  later  than  that,  in  about  1914,  a  very- 
interesting  paper,  particularly  from  a  scientific  standpoint, 
came  out  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Public  Health  As¬ 
sociation,  on  the  sterilization  of  milk  bottles  with  calcium 
hypochlorite.  Those  results  were  very  striking,  and  it  looked, 
particularly  from  the  institution  from  which  this  paper 
originated,  as  though  we  were  going  to  be  confronted  with 
that  same  problem.  For  a  long  time  the  question  remained 
dormant,  until  last  year.  I  happened  to  have  had  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  reading  an  unpublished  manuscript  from  a  very 
well  known  writer,  which  came  out  frankly  advocating  the 
chemical  sterilization  of  milk  utensils,  including  the  milking 
pail  and  milkpan.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  commenting,  on 
this  unpublished  manuscript,  and  I  am  frank  to  state  here 
that  I  opposed  it  on  account  of  the  inability  under  our  exist¬ 
ing  conditions  of  milk  regulation  to  properly  control  them.  I 
knew,  of  course,  that  calcium  hypochlorite  or  chlorine  are 
powerful  agents  and  that  they  would  probably  reduce  the  bac¬ 
teria  in  the  milk,  if  any  of  this  remained  in  the  can  or  milk 
utensil.  In  this  particular  paper  to  which  I  refer  the  experi¬ 
ments  were  made  on  that  very  point,  and  they  showed  that 
the  amount  of  this  chemical  disinfectant  which  would  have 
to  remain  in  the  utensil  in  order  to  materially  lower  the 
bacteria  count  of  the  milk  would  have  to  be  so  large  that 
there  would  be  a  noticeable  flavor  left  in  the  milk,  but  even 
with  that  consideration  my  personal  feeling  was  very  strongly 
that  we  should  insist  primarily  upon  the  steam  sterilization 
of  the  utensils,  and  failing  in  that,  to  at  least  require  a  hot 
water  sterilization  of  the  utensil. 

One  of  the  strongest  points  that  appeals  to  me  in  this  re¬ 
port,  particularly,  is  the  licensing.  I  have  personally  been 
interested  for  about  eight  or  nine  years  in  following  munici¬ 
pal  regulations  and  other  food,  ordinances,  and  the  general 
trend  of  all  the  milk  ordinances  that  I  have  seen  in  the  last 
eight  years  has  been  in  that  general  direction.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  last  year  issued  a 
bulletin.  No.  585,  or  guide  for  formulating  milk  ordinance, 
which  includes  that  very  point.  Mr.  Kelley  and  Mr.  Tay¬ 
lor  were  instrumental  in  formulating  that  particular  ordinance. 
I  know  that  that  ordinance  has  been  circulated  veijy  widely 
throughout  the  country;  I  believe  it  is  a  very  workable  and 
practicable  ordinance.  While  it  is  designed  primarily  for 
cities  of  50,000  or  less,  I  think  it  can  readily  be  applied  to 
cities  of  even  larger  size  than  that.  The  executive  officer  is 
given  the  final  authority.  It  is  rather  comprehensive  in  that 
he  is  permitted  to  make  all  rules  and  regulations  necessary 
for  the  enforcement  of  this  regulation.  In  Maryland  our 
problem  has  been  and  will  be  to  stimulate  the  local  control 
situation.  In  order  to  secure  the  uniformity  which  this 
Association  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  advocating, 
we  are  attempting  to  use  the  milk  ordinance  as  a  basis,  and 
we  have  one  city  now  that  the  recommendation  will  be  based 
along  the  lines  of  that  ordinance,  which  undoubtedly  fol¬ 
lows  very  closely  this  report  of  these  two  committees. 

I  don’t  quite  recall  in  this  report  whether  or  not  the  com¬ 
mittee  recommends,  particularly  on  the  licensing  side  of  the 
question,  state  licensing  in  those  communities  which  do  not 
have  organized  local  control.  Personally,  in  my  own  state, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  probably  most  of  us  have  the  same  situa¬ 
tion,  I  do  not  find  that  it  is  a  practical  matter  for  my  office 
to  attempt  to  control  the  milk  situation  in  the  state.  We  all 
now,  particularly  those  who  have  had  municipal  experience, 
realize  that  good  milk  is  the  price  of  eternal  vigilance.  It  is 
not  the  price  of  our  rules  and  laws.  It  is  a  question  of  365 
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days  in  the  year  following  it.  For  that  reason  our 
policy  on  milk  control  in  our  state  is,  wherever  possible, 
wherever  any  city  or  town  is  of  sufficient  size,  to  encourage 
in  every  possible  manner  the  establishing  of  a  system  of  local 
control.  We  are  going  to  try  the  experiment  of  trying  to 
get  nearby  towns  of  possibly  several  counties  to  unite  in 
a  joint  system  of  milk  inspection,  a  system  which  was 
worked  out  some  years  ago  by  Professor  Towne  of  Con¬ 
necticut  with  a  great  deal  of  success.  It  has  also  been  worked 
out  for  the  state  of  Massachusetts,  I  understand,  and  also 
considered  a  success.  I  believe  from  our  standpoint  as 
state  organizations  and  state  officers  that  that  will  be  the 
most  effective  method  that  we  can  adopt  in  controlling  the 
milk  distribution  in  our  state.  I  believe  that  at  least  the 
plan  we  are  going  to  try  to  follow  in  our  state  is  to  go 
to  the  large  places  such  as  the  country  receiving  stations  and 
the  condensers  and  butter  factories  that  are  pasteurizing  the 
milk,  and  then  the  final  product.  By  that  method  I  believe 
we  will  get  more  effective  work  out  of  our  state  organization 
in  control,  and  I  believe  it  will  strengthen  the  cause  of  milk 
control.  Furthermore,  I  believe  as  a  result  of  studying  the 
annual  reports  of  most  of  our  states,  that  the  bulk  of  our 
attention  has  been  paid  to  certain  phases  in  our  milk  control 
and  our  food  law.  One  of  them  has  been  the  adulteration 
proposition,  the  butter-fat  problem,  the  skimming,  watering, 
then  if  we  had  sanitary  laws  devote  our  attention  to  the  san- 
tation  aspects  of  the  problem. 

There  are  a  good  many  of  us,  particularly  those  of  us  who 
are  affiliated  with  state  departments  of  health,  who  take  a 
somewhat  different  view  in  our  milk  control.  Our  problem, 
particularly  from  the  State  Board  of  Health  standpoint,  is 
that  we  prefer  centering  our  activities.  We  do  think  that  the 
bacteriological  condition  of  milk  is  the  one  most  important 
factor  in  its  consideration,  and  that  we  have  stimulated  this 
local  control  through  municipalities  and  through  groups  of 
smaller  communities,  emphasizing  both  the  chemical  and 
bacteriological  as  well  as  the  sanitary  aspects  of  the  problem, 
and  we  believe  there  will  result  such  a  system,  a  more  effec¬ 
tive  system  of  milk  control  in  our  states  than  -we  have  at 
the  present  time. 

President  Foust  :  Doctor,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  this 
statement  here.  It  has  been  very  interesting. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Flanders  :  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  ask  one 
question.  Is  it  possible  to  use  the  chemical  sterilizers  without 
leaving  some  of  it  in  the  milk? 

Dr.  Fred  C.  Blanck:  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Flanders  :  Does  it  disappear  from  the  can  be¬ 
fore  the  milk  comes  in,  or  does  it  get  mixed  with  the  milk 
and  then  disappear? 

Dr.  Fred  C.  Blanck  :  It  remains  in  the  milk,  but  the  form 
is  changed. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Flanders  :  Do  you  really  adulterate  the  milk  ? 

Dr.  Fred  C.  Blanck  :  I  don’t  think  there  is  any  question 
of  adulteration.  You  could  not  get  a  qualitative  test  by  this 
method. 

Secretary  Newman:  There  is  a  matter  that  I  neglected 
to  bring  to  your  attention  this  morning.  I  have  a  letter  here 
from  Mr.  Bedford,  of  the  War  Service  Committee,  on  be¬ 
half  of  Corn  Products.  (Mr.  Newman  read  the  letter.)  Mr. 
Rutzen  is  here,  representing  the  company,  and  will  make  a 
few  remarks  at  this  time  in  reference  to  the  trip. 

Mr.  Rutzen  :  The  thought  and  purpose  of  this  trip  is  to 
acquaint  all  of  you  with  the  process  of  manufacture  of  corn 
syrup,  cornstarch,  and  the  various  products.  (Mr.  Rutzen 
announced  the  plans  for  the  proposed  trip.) 


ADOPTION  OF  PROGRAM  RECOMMENDATIONS. 


President  Foust:  We  have  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee  on  co-operation. 

Mr.  B.  L.  Purcell:  We  offer  a  substitute  for  Section  14, 
on  page  3,  embodying  the  ideas  set  forth  by  the  President. 
I  will  read  it: 

“That  a  part  of  the  last  day’s  session  of  each  annual  con¬ 
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vention  be  set  aside  to  arrange  the  program  for  the  next 
ensuing  convention. 

“Further,  that  the  members  of  this  Association,  whose 
names  may  appear  on  the  program,  be  and  they  are  requested 
to  submit  copies  of  their  remarks  or  papers  to  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  at  least  thirty  days  in  advance  of  the  date 
fixed  for  the  annual  meeting.” 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of  this  recommenda¬ 
tion  as  a  substitute  for  Section  14. 

Secretary  Newman  :  I  take  pleasure  in  seconding  the 
motion  to  adopt  the  recommendation. 

(Motion  voted  on  and  carried.) 

President  Foust:  If  there  is  nothing  further,  gentlemen, 
we  stand  adjourned. 

(The  meeting  was  adjourned.) 


THIRD  SESSION. 


Wednesday,  August  28,  9:00  A.  M. 


President  Foust:  We  will  take  up  at  this  time,  on 
Wednesday’s  program,  subject  three,  “The  City  Health  Of¬ 
ficer’s  Function  in  Food  Control,’^  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Wright, 
Director  of  Public  Health,  Erie,  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Wright 
is  quite  sick  but  we  had  hoped  that  we  would  get  Mrs. 
Wright  here  to  read  the  paper  and  appear  for  him.  She 
takes  quite  an  interest  in  matters  pertaining  to  organized 
food  control  work  in  general.  Dr.  Blanck  will  read  the  paper; 
he  will  then  continue  to  hold  the  floor  until  he  answers  it. 

Dr.  Fred  C.  Blanck  :  Mr.  President,  fellow-members  of 
the  Association:  As  Mr.  Foust  just  indicated,  I  will  first 
read  Dr.  Wright’s  paper  and  then  open  up  the  discussion  on 
this  important  subject  by  throwing  out  some  observations 
of  my  own  and  then  also  suggesting  some  possible  lines  of 
development  in  municipal  food  control.  I  will  read  now  Dr. 
Wright’s  paper. 


THE  CITY  HEALTH  OFFICER’S  FUNCTION  IN  FOOD 

CONTROL. 


By  Dr.  J.  W.  Wright. 

Director  of  Public  Health,  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 


Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen:  It  is  obvious  that  the  func¬ 
tions  of  a  health  officer  in  a  community  of  any  size  are  chiefly 
executive,  hence  his  relations  with  those  who  directly  come 
in  touch  with  the  control  and  management  of  food  products 
must  be,  to  a  very  great  extent,  through  the  medium  of 
departmental  employes  working  under  his  supervision. 

In  order,  therefore,  for  a  health  officer  to  properly  de¬ 
velop  his  work  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  have  a  staff  of 
employes  who  are  thoroughly  interested  in  the  subject  at 
hand.  In  addition  to  this,  each  person  thus  engaged  should 
be  fully  informed  as  to  what  constitutes  pure  and  wholesome 
food  supplies  from  the  source  of  production  to  the  detailed 
points  of  distribution. 

To  obtain  this  information  it  is  essential  at  the  present 
time  that  food  inspectors  receive  thorough  training  for  this 
work  either  through  the  medium  of  an  institution  where 
special  instruction  of  this  character  may  be  given  or  inten¬ 
sive  work  under  the  direction  of  a  thoroughly  informed  of¬ 
ficer  in  one  of  our  larger  cities  or  of  some  up-to-date  state 
department. 

With  such  preliminary  requirements,  a  moderate  degree 
of  enthusiasm  and  a  willingness  to  carry  out  in  detail  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  an  active  health  department,  a  food 
inspector  should  be  able  to  give  to  his  chief  sufficient  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subject  in  hand  as  to  enable  him  to  work  out  in 
detail  such  phases  of  food  inspection  as  the  individual  case 
may  require.  Work  of  this  character  will  necessitate  fre¬ 
quent  direct  supervision  from  one  higher  up  in  authority. 

Under  ordinary  conditions,  with  a  simple,  direct  food  code. 
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and  a  card  index  form  which  covers  the  essential  points  of 
the  work  in  a  few  terse  terms,  all  needful  outlines  may  be 
readily  placed  before  the  chief’s  eyes  in  such  a  manner  as 
will  enable  him  to  quickly  and  readily  grasp  all  details  of 
essential  importance. 

I  am  not  presenting  to  your  body  any  forms  covering  this 
work,  as  I  know  that  such  are  already  used  by  you  and  that 
any  I  might  submit  would  be  but  copies  or  modified  dupli¬ 
cates  of  those  with  which  you  are  already  familiar.  With 
this  as  a  prelude,  I  am  certain  that  the  subject  of  my  paper 
can  be  disposed  of  in  a  very  few  words. 

The  duty  of  the  health  officer  is  to  see  that  employes 
working  under  his  direction  carefully  carry  out  the  details 
of  such  food  regulations  as  may  be  provided  for  by  his  local 
municipal  code,  in  the  absence  of  which  the  laws  and  regu¬ 
lations  provided  by  the  proper  bureau  of  the  state  should  be 
used  as  a  standard  for  such  procedure.  In  extreme  instances, 
where  neither  local  nor  state  regulations  are  available,  the 
admirable  code  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  may  be  used  with  most  satisfactory  results,  as  a 
standard  for  work  of  this  character. 

The  health  officer  should  not  permit  himself  to  become  a 
perfunctory  personage,  and  should  not,  even  when  satisfied 
that  he  has  thoroughly  competent  help,  be  content  with  their 
work,  but  should  make  it  a  point,  regardless  of  the  size  of  his 
community,  to  inform  himself  personally  regarding  the  con¬ 
ditions  existing  in  places  where  food  is  prepared  and  from 
which  it  may  be  distributed,  for  general  or  individual  con¬ 
sumption.  Admitting  that  in  larger  cities  this  may  seem  an 
almost  impossible  task,  yet  it  is  a  simple  matter,  while  wait¬ 
ing  for  our  luncheon  or  dinner,  to  acquaint  ourselves  with 
the  management  of  the  place  and  let  them  know  we  are 
taking  a  personal  interest  in  the  details  of  their  establishment. 
This,  while  seemingly  a  small  matter,  has,  in  my  personal 
experience,  resulted  in  material  changes  for  the  better  in 
many  types  of  eating  places,  ranging  from  the  modest  lunch 
counter  to  the  more  pretentious  hostelry.  It  is  obvious,  in 
detail  work  of  this  character,  that  many  conditions  arise  in 
small  or  medium  sized  cities  which  cannot  be  carried  out 
without  the  assistance  of  higher  authorities.  In  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  we  are  fortunate  in  having  a  most  efficient 
Food  and  Dairy  Department,  which  we  have  always  found 
ready,  when  called  upon,  to  come  to  our  aid  with  efficient 
inspectors  and  experts  when  a  health  officer  appealed  to  it 
for  aid.  Through  its  medium  we  have,  at  all  times,  been 
able  to  have  all  kinds  of  foods,  such  as  meats,  milk,  butter, 
and  other  similar  products,  inspected  and  examined  by  ex¬ 
perienced  detail  workers.  In  conjunction  with  this,  our 
State  Livestock  Sanitary  Association  looks  after,  in  care¬ 
ful  detail,  the  herds  from  which  these  products  are  obtained. 
Through  the  medium  of  our  State  Department  of  Health, 
the  health  and  general  sanitary  conditions  of  the  individuals 
producing  these  foods  are  supervised,  and  in  a  well  regu¬ 
lated  and  properly  controlled  city  Health  Department,  all 
the  materials  for  a  detailed  study  of  diseases  conveyed  by 
food  are  to  be  found.  With  this  fund  of  information  at 
hand,  it  is  a  small  matter  for  the  city  health  officer,  either 
directly  or  through  his  chiefs  of  divisions,  to  supply  the 
state  or  governmental  inspectors  with  definite  data  at  any 
and  all  times,  concerning  local  food  conditions,  thus  enabling 
such  an  official,  on  very  brief  notice,  to  make  a  thorough  and 
efficient  survey  of  the  district  involved. 


DISCUSSION  OF  DR.  WRIGHT’S  PAPER. 


By  F.  C.  Blanck, 

Food  and  Drug  Commissioner,  Maryland. 


President  Foust  ;  Now  we  will  hear  from  Dr.  Blanck  in 
opening  this  discussion. 

Dr.  Fred  C.  Blanck;  The  subject  of  the  city  health  offi¬ 
cer’s  function  in  food  control  is  one  that  carries,  with  me. 


a  very  peculiar  persona!  interest,  in  that  for  nearly  five  years 
I  was  in  charge  of  the  food  work  of  a  large  city,  then  went 
to  the  federal  service  for  several  more  years,  and  am  now 
in  state  service. 

With  this  rather  unusual  experience,  beginning  as  a  city 
official,  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  with  consid¬ 
erable  detail  into  the  present  municipal  food  control  move¬ 
ment  in  this  country.  If  you  will  permit  me,  in  discussing 
this  subject,  I  want  to  take  up  a  few  of  the  phases  of  the 
subject  assigned  to  Dr.  Evans  yesterday,  namely,  the  munici¬ 
pal  food  control  in  the  United  States,  and  in  that  discussion, 
and  in  order  to  bring  the  whole  subject  very  clearly  to  our 
attention,  I  want  to  discuss  my  personal  observation  as  to  the 
present  status  of  municipal  food  control  in  this  country. 

As  you  all  know,  municipal  food  control  everywhere 
is  vested  in  the  municipal  department  of  health.  The  munici¬ 
pal  department  of  health,  historically,  is  one  of  our  very  old¬ 
est  institutions.  In  my  own  home  city  of  Baltimore  our  City 
Health  Department  was  organized  away  back  in  1796.  Of 
course,  the  primary  function  then  as  well  as  now  of  a 
municipal  department  of  health  is  to  study  first  the  incidents 
of  infectious  and  other  diseases,  then  a  study  of  their  causa¬ 
tion,  and  then,  and  that  is  the  modern  trend  of  health  work, 
is  a  study  of  the  prevention  of  these  infectious  diseases.  As 
Dr.  Evans  pointed  out  in  his  historical  treatment  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Health  Department,  some  years  ago,  perhaps  five  years 
ago  here  in  Chicago,  our  attention  was  directed  along  food 
lines  to  milk  cans.  The  milk  work  was  confined  largely  to 
the  question  of  adulteration  of  milk.  The  meat  work  was 
more  or  less  along  the  lines  whether  the  meat  was  sound  and 
fresh  or  whether  it  had  become  putrid  and  decomposed. 

As  he  indicated  also,  the  earlier  history  of  food  control  in 
Chicago  dealt  also  with  the  sale  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Now  that  same  condition  which  held  in  the  historical  develop¬ 
ment  of  food  control  in  the  city  of  Chicago  applies  primarily 
to  every  city  of  any  size.  Even  now  we  begin  our  work  with 
those  products.  Our  first  thought  ig,  what  is  the  nature  of 
that  control?  Milk  control  undoubtedly  represents  the  most 
efficient  side  of  municipal  food  control.  Municipal  meat  in¬ 
spection  does  not  amount  to  anything  in  comparison  to  what 
all  of  us  believe  is  the  proper  form  of  meat  inspection.  The 
average  general  rule  among  municipal  meat  inspectors  is  that 
they  are  not  men  who  really  make  a  post-mortem  or  anti- 
mortem  examination  at  the  slaughter  houses,  it  is  simply  a 
question  of,  when  you  get  down  to  “brass  tacks,  whether  or 
not  a  piece  of  meat  in  the  grocer’s  icebox  stinks  or  not.  That 
is  about  the  extent  of  municipal  meat  inspection. 

The  same  thing  is  true,  I  think,  on  a  question  of  fruRs  and 
vegetables ;  so,  as  I  see  it,  our  municipal  food  control  in  this 
country  today  is  not  any  further  advanced  than  it  was  ten, 
fifteen,  and  even  twenty-five  years  ago.  If  there  is  any  one 
person  whose  experience  or  whose  knowledge  of  municipal 
food  control  is  different  from  that,  I  would  like  to  know  it. 
There  are,  of  course,  certain  notable  exceptions  to  that  state¬ 
ment.  For  instance,  the  city  of  Chicago  does  more  than  that 
amount  of  work;  the  city  of  New  York  does  more  than  that. 
The  city  of  Cleveland  has  been  very  active  in  the  very  broad 
lines  not  only  of  food  control  but  also  of  drug  control.  Now, 
granting  that  such  a  condition  exists  that  our  cities  are  not 
examined  in  such  products  as  butter,  chemically  or  bacte- 
riologically ;  that  they  are  not  finding  out  whether  renovated 
butter  is  chemically  pure  butter,  that  they  are  not  examining 
lards  to  see  whether  they  are  pure  lards,  and  other  food  sub¬ 
stances  that  come  under  our  control. 

The  question  then  comes  up,  what  is  the  cause  for  this  con¬ 
dition?  Why  is  it  that  municipal  food  control  has  practically 
remained  stationary  and  has  not  made  the  progress  that^  it 
should?  Why  is  it  that  such  a  condition  exists?  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  that  that  condition  exists  due  to  probably 
three  causes;  at  least  three  occur  to  me.  One  of  them  is  the 
lack  of  proper  laws.  Anyone  who  has  studied  municipal  laws 
from  their  early  beginning  up  to  the  lastest  publications  knows 
this  to  be  a  fact.  You  do  not  see  any  municipal  laws  defining 
standards  for  you;  you  do  not  seem  to  find  standards  for  any- 
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thing  except  milk.  There  are  one  or  two  cities,  Boston,  for 
instance,  has  a  standard  for  vinegar,  but  those  cities  which 
have  definite  standards  and  laws  governing  the  municipal  sale 
of  food  products  are  notable  for  their  lack  of  definite  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  products  which  they  are  trying  to  control,  so  that 
I  would  put  down  as  one  of  the  causes.  Another  cause  which 
I  will  describe  would  be  the  personnel  question.  Municipal 
inspectors  of  meat  are  usually  laymen  who  have  never  had 
any  experience  whatever  in  handling  foods  other  than  as  a 
consumer.  The  same  thing  is  probably  true  of  the  laboratory 
side.  In  my  own  travels  I  have  certainly  found  that  many  of 
our  laboratory  men  in  municipal  work  have  not  had  the  proper 
training  to  enable  them  to  handle  accurately  and  broadly  the 
many  problems  which  the  food  chemist  must  handle.  The 
third  cause  which  I  believe  may  have  contributed  to  this  con¬ 
dition  is  what  I  may  term  over-confidence,  over-confidence 
in  the  ability  of  their  state  organization  or  the  federal  or¬ 
ganization  to  properly  handle  the  situation.  We  have  had  that 
same  situation  among  our  state  organizations.  Only  recently 
I  read  a  report  of  one  of  our  state  departments  on  foods,  and 
the  statement  was  made  that  we  are  not  paying  any  attention 
to  interstate  shipments  of  foods  because  the  federal  bureau 
of  controls  protects  us  and  the  federal  law  protects  us  on  the 
interstate  shipments.  We  all  know  the  federal  food  and  drug 
inspectors  can  give  us  in  our  various  states  the  protection 
which  we  need  against  unlawful  interstate  shipments  of  foods. 
That  same  situation  applies  to  an  even  greater  degree  in  our 
municipalities.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  our  state  or¬ 
ganizations,  no  matter  how  efficient,  how  well  organized  they 
may  be,  are  in  a  position  today  to  give  the  larger  cities,  at 
least  in  their  respective  states,  that  protection  which  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  that  municipality  should  have. 

So  those  three  things  I  believe  are  certainly  contributory 
causes  to  stagnation  in  the  development  and  progression  of 
municipal  food  control.  Now,  having  considered  these  causes, 
the  question  presents  itself,  what  remedial  measures  may  we 
apply?  What  can  we,  what  should  we  as  state  officials  do  to 
correct  that  condition?  The  first  thing  that  naturally  sug¬ 
gests  itself — I  will  discuss  the  question  of  laws  first — would 
be  either  to  encourage  the  municipalities  to  have  adequate 
legal  control,  or  the  other  alternative  from  the  law  side  is  to 
extend  the  enforcement  of  our  existing  state  laws  so  as  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  municipal  health  authorities  to  utilize 
our  state  laws  to  the  limit.  Many  of  our  state  officials  are 
already  doing  that.  We  heard  yesterday  how  Commissioner 
Purcell  is  working  that  out  in  the  state  of  Virginia,  and  the 
state  of  Michigan  and  many  of  our  other  states  are  using 
that  system.  If  any  of  our  state  laws  are  so  phrased  that  it 
is  not  legal  for  us  to  delegate  this  authority  to  our  munici¬ 
palities,  I  would  certainly  strongly  urge  on  those  state  officials 
to  so  amend  their  laws  that  they  can  extend  this  authority  to 
the  municipalities. 

When  we  come  down  to  the  question  of  what  we  can  do  in 
assisting  and  in  promoting  the  uplift  and  the  raising  of  the 
standards  of  the  personnel  in  our  municipalities,  I  believe  that 
each  and  every  one  of  us  has  a  very  fine  and  a  very  useful 
and  a  very  attractive  field  of  work.  It  was  my  experience 
when  associated  with  Mr.  Abbott  in  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry 
to  go  around  amongst  the  city  officials.  I  didn’t  go  around 
among  the  state  officials  very  much  to  investigate  things. 
What  I  did  was  to  get  into  the  laboratories  because  I  was 
for  many  years  a  laboratory  man,  and  the  first  thing  that 
those  men  said  to  me  was,  “What  methods  have  you  got  for 
this,  what  methods  have  you  got  for  that?  How  do  you  test 
for  this,  and  how  do  you  test  for  that?”  And  “What  should 
I  look  for  on  this,  that  and  the  other  thing?”  Those  men 
are^  in  many  cases  in  small  departments  where  they  are 
buried.  They  are  there  at  a  small  salary;  they  haven’t  got 
the  educational  and  the  laboratory  facilities  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  personal  contact  which  state  officials  have,  and  they 
are  eager  for  information,  but  through  modesty  and  for  pro¬ 
fessional  reasons  they  do  not  want  to  come  out  frankly  and 
say,  I  do  not  know  this,  I  do  not  know  that,  or  they  do  not 
want  to  be  called  on  where  they  do  not  know.  That  is  where 
we  as  state  officials  can  exercise  a  very  helpful  influence  by 


the  use  of  tact  and  judgment,  in  learning  just  what  the 
deficiencies  are  in  both  the  laboratory  and  the  inspection  side 
of  our  municipal  food  departments. 

There  has  also  been  a  feeling,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  of  what 
one  might  term  jealousy  between  the  state  and  the  municipal 
departments.  I  know  from  personal  experience  as  a  city  offi¬ 
cial  we  thought  we  were  better  than  the  state  department 
men  all  the  way  through,  and  I  have  learned  since  January 
that  our  state  department  think  they  are  far  superior  to  any 
of  the  city  men  in  our  state.  I  know  that  all  of  you  have 
probably  had  that  same  experience. 

There  is  one  thing  that  we  have  got  to  do  in  order  to  give 
this  country  the  most  efficient  food  control  in  the  world,  even 
more  efficient  and  effective  than  we  have  it  now,  and  that  is 
that  we  have  got  to  lay  aside  any  of  these  petty  feelings.  I 
won’t  forget  the  statement  that  Mr.  Abbott  made  right  along 
this  line,  about  a  year  ago,  when  he  and  I  were  discussing  the 
question  of  municipal  co-operation.  I  said,  “Mr.  Abbott,  I 
am  a  city  man,  originally  was  a  city  man.  I  would  go  very 
slowly  in  taking  up  federal  co-operation  with  the  cities.  I 
would  want  to  go  to  them  and  I  would  want  to  study  them, 
and  I  would  want  to  see  whether  they  can  do  and  turn  out  the 
kind  of  work  the  federal  government  wants  in  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  the  food  and  drugs  act.  T  would  want  to  do  that  be¬ 
fore  federal  co-operation  with  us  and  that  city.”  And  I  will 
never  forget  what  he  told  me.  He  said,  “Blanck,  you  are  all 
wrong.  The  fellow  and  the  city  organization  that  is  well  or¬ 
ganized  and  that  is  efficient,  we  will  get  now.”  What 
we  have  to  do  in  this  co-operative  work  is  to  bolster  up  our 
weak  sister,  and  just  that  same  thing  we  as  state  officials 
have  got  to  do  with  our  city  officials. 

There  is  another  side  that  was  brought  out  in  a  little  meet¬ 
ing  of  our  association  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  The  food 
administrator  of  Pennsylvania  was  discussing  the  subject  and 
he  was  asked  this  question,  “Why  has  it  been  that  the  state 
food  administrators  have  almost  generally  ignored  the  food 
control  officials  ?”  He  said,  “The  thing  is  simply  this,  gentle¬ 
men,  they  do  not  know  you,  and  they  are  men  that  are  green 
in  the  work,  but  even  if  they  did  know  you  they  wouldn’t  come 
after  you.  The  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  go  to  them.”  Now, 
I  was  one  that  happened  to  be  a  state  official  at  that  meet¬ 
ing,  who  had  that  feeling  that  my  state  had  been  ignored.  As 
soon  as  I  got  back  from  Baltimore  I  went  to  cur  state  official 
administrator  and  said,  “Here  is  my  organization,  here  is 
our  laboratory.  At  any  time  that  you  can  use  us,  call  on  us 
and  we  will  be  there  to  deliver  the  goods.”  A,nd  from  that 
day  on  we  have  had  the  finest  co-operation  that  anyone  could 
want  from  the  food  administrator  in  our  city.  Now,  gentle¬ 
men,  that  same  condition  can  and  will  apply  in  our  states  in 
the  relation  between  our  state  and  our  municipal  food  de¬ 
partments  if  we  apply  that  same  principle  and  go  out  to  them 
and  give  them  what  we  have. 

I  want  to  bring  just  one  more  thought  to  you,  and  that  is, 
what  is  going  to  be  our  future  food  control  in  this  country? 
I  believe — and  I  am  putting  this  idea  out  as  my  own  judg¬ 
ment  on  my  own  experience,  I  have  discussed  it  with  other 
officials  and  they  have  felt  that  it  would  probably  come,  and 
I  am  going  to  put  this  idea  before  you — I  believe  that  our 
future  food  control  in  this  country  is  going  to  work  itself 
out  in  something  along  these  lines:  I  believe  that  the  func¬ 
tion  of  the  municipal  department  of  health  officer  and  food 
control  in  the  city  is  going  to  be  to  supervise  the  sanitation 
of  those  local  food  handling  and  distributing  establishments 
and  look  after  the  quality  or  purity  of  the  final  distribution 
of  the  food  product  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  That,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  is  going  to  be  the  function  of  the  municipal  department. 
I  believe  that  the  function  of  our  state  departments  is  going 
to  be  to  look  after  the  sanitation,  the  purity  of  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  preparation  of  the  food  products :  in  other,  words, 
in  the  production  centers  in  our  big  plants  the  states  will  look 
after  that.  Carry  it  from  that  point  to  the  retailer  or  to  the 
wholesale  house  in  that  city.  The  city  from  that  p'oint  will 
follow  that  food  product  to  the  consumer,  and  I  believe  that 
the  function  of  the  federal  government,  of  course  will  be, 
as  it  has  been,  the  control  of  the  interstate  features  of  our 
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food  .problem  with  the  assistance  of  our  state  officials.  I 
believe  that  that  system  will  work  out  admirably.  I  believe 
it  will  give  each  and  every  one  of  our  units  its  proper  point 
in  this  chain  from  the  original  production  to  the  final  con¬ 
sumption  of  food  products.  It  gives  each  and  every  one  of 
those  units  a  cleancut  and  definite  field  for  work.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  if  we  can  work  out  that  system  satisfactorily, 
we  will  have  then  the  most  efficient  machinery  for  food 
control  that  can  be  found  anywhere.  It  will  be  a  piece  of 
machinery  that  has  absolutely  no  lost  motion.  As  we  all 
know,  efficiency  is  the  keynote  of  the  present  time.  Efficiency 
will  continue  to  be  the  keynote  for  every  one  of  our  activitis 
for  many  years  to  come.  I  believe,  by  the  general  idea  I  have 
suggested,  that  we  will  go  a  long  step  forward  in  promoting 
efficiency  in  food  control  in  this  country.  (Applause.) 

Mr.  G.  L.  Flanders  :  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission 
I  will  offer  a  resolution  now. 

President  Foust  ;  It  will  be  read  and  referred  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  resolutions. 

(Two  resolutions  were  read  by  the  Secretary.) 

President  Foust  :  At  this  time  we  will  go  back  to  the 
first  paper  on  the  Wednesday  program,  “Drug  Standards,” 
by  Dr.  Edward  Kremers,  University  of  Wisconsin.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

Dr.  Edward  Kremers  ;  Mr.  President,  members  of  the 
Association,  the  title  of  my  paper  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
modify  slightly.  I  have  designated  it,  “Pharmaceutical  Stand¬ 
ards  :  Past  and  Present  and  Future.” 


PHARMACEUTICAL  STANDARDS;  PAST  AND  PRES¬ 
ENT  AND  FUTURE. 


By  Dr.  Edward  Kremers, 
University  of  Wisconsin. 


The  writer  well  recalls  a  visit  with  his  Food  and  Dairy 
Commissioner  somewhere  in  the  nineties  of  the  past  century. 
He  pointed  out  to  this  state  official  that,  although  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia  of  1890  was  out  and  supposed  to  be  effective, 
in  reality  the  previous  edition  was,  according  to  law,  the  one 
in  force.  He  also  called  attention  to  the  wording  of  the  stat¬ 
ute,  according  to  which  any  one  of  the  dispensatories  might 
be  the  legal  guide,  provided  a  given  article  was  not  in  the 
U.  S.  P.,  but  was  described  in  one  of  these  commentaries  on 
our  own  and  foreign  pharmacopoeias.  If  not  in  one  of  these 
or  other  standard  texts,  a  foreign  pharmacopoeia  itself  might 
become  the  standard  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  of  our 
land.  Thus  an  American  might,  theoretically  at  least, 
be  prosecuted  because  a  preparation  did  not  come  up  to  a 
standard  of  a  Hottentot  Pharmacopoeia  if  there  were  such. 

These  absurdities,  as  well  as  others,  have  been  removed 
from  our  statute  books.  Today,  however,  we  are  confronted 
with  another  set  of  conditions  even  more  perplexing  in  prac¬ 
tice.  Having  long  been  dependent  on  European  countries  for 
both  vegetable  drugs  and  pharmaceutical  chemicals,  in  the. 
summer  of  1914  we  suddenly  found  ourselves  cut  off  from 
the  base  of  supplies.  At  first  this  meant  but  a  disturbance 
in  price,  soon  we  realized  more  and  more  that  the  sup¬ 
plies  were  actually  being  exhausted  and  that  the  further 
rise  in  prices  did  not  necessarily  imply  manipulation,  but 
actual  scarcity  of  goods.  A  further  new  set  of  conditions 
arose  when  new  chemical  manufacturers  sprang  up  like  mush¬ 
rooms  and  began  to  supply  the  country  with  their  products. 
A  reliable  manufacturer  of  pharmaceutical  chemicals  is  quoted 
as  having  said  that  one-half  of  these  products  have  to  be 
rejected  because  they  do  not  come  up  to  the  standards  of  the 
U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia. 

In  addition  to  the  honest  efforts  that  are  being  made  to 
supply  our  country  with  its  wants  and  to  make  it  independent 
of  Europe  after  the  war,  your  attention  should  be  directed  to 
others  that  are  open  to  question.  Let  me  take  an  illustration 
from  another  field.  During  the  present  summer,  a  crude  drug 


firm  has  twice  circularized  the  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  of  this  country  urging  them  to  induce  the  country  ele¬ 
ment  of  their  respective  states  to  collect  plants  and  to  cure 
them  to  drugs.  The  prices  offered  for  a  few  drugs  are  given 
as  an  inducement,  but  not  even  a  reasonable  list  is  supplied. 
Much  less  are  directions  given  as  to  how  to  proceed. 

It  has  been  aptly  said  that  crude  drugs  so-called  are  mostly 
very  crude  indeed.  Anyone  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the 
collection  of  medicinal  plants  and  the  methods  by  which  they 
are  cured  to  drugs  in  certain  foreign  countries,  and  in  certain 
parts  of  this  country  in  particular,  may  well  wonder  what 
medicinal  virtues  will  stand  such  treatment.  It  is  not  greatly 
surprising,  after  all,  that  physicians  have  a  tendency  to  be¬ 
come  therapeutic  nihilists.  Yet  here  we  have  a  national  ap¬ 
peal,  addressed  to  patriotism  and  the  sense  of  doing  your  bit, 
to  extend  a  pernicious  practice  all  over  this  country. 

Much  of  what  is  going  on  in  the  lowering  of  standards  is 
being  practiced  in  the  expectation  that  officials  will  not  be  so 
strict,  or,  to  use  a  common  phrase,  will  close  an  eye.  No 
doubt  those  officials  who  have  charge  of  the  enforcement  of 
standards  of  pharmaceuticals  of  all  kinds  should  bear  in  mind 
the  trying  conditions  existing  at  the  present  time.  Whether 
that  necessarily  implies  a  lowering  of  standards  remains  to  be 
proven.  In  order  that  we  may  better  judge  the  situation,  a 
brief  review  of  these  standards,  their  improvement  as  well 
as  their  modification,  not  necessarily  lowering,  may  be  worth 
while. 

The  principal  standard  which  we  have  for  our  materia 
pharmaceutica  is  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  The  ninth  decen¬ 
nial  revision  is  now  in  force.  Hence,  when  the  Convention 
for  the  Revision  of  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  meets 
in  Washington  in  1920,  the  first  century  of  our  national 
pharmacopoeial  standard  will  have  been  completed.  Young 
as  is  our  country  as  compared  with  England  and  Germany, 
we  had  a  national  pharmacopoeia  long  before  these  countries. 
The  first  British  Pharmacopoeia  appeared  in  1864,  the  first 
German  Pharmacopoeia  in  1872,  both  replacing  the  respective 
local  pharmacopoeias  in  use  for  several  centuries. 

We  are,  therefore,  approaching  an  important  milestone  in 
the  history  of  pharmacopoeial  revision.  The  question  may 
well  arise,  shall  the  U.  S.  P.  be  revised,  as  in  the  past,  by  a 
self-constituted  authority,  or  shall  the  government  take  charge 
thereof.  Centralization  of  power  has  taken  place  so  rapidly 
during  the  past  year  and  a  half,  that  prediction  as  to  what 
may  or  may  not  take  place  between  August,  1918,  and  May, 
1920,  must  seem  foolish  in  the  extreme.  Whether  the  na¬ 
tional  government  could  turn  out  a  better  book  is  a  very 
different  question  and  one  which  it  is  useless  to  discuss,  for 
only  an  actual  comparison  of  government  revised  phar¬ 
macopoeia  with  the  revisions  of  the  past  will  enable  us  to  an¬ 
swer  such  a  question. 

Very  different,  however,  is  the  question  of  the  mode  of 
issuing  our  national  standard.  For  centuries  it  has  been  the 
practice  to  issue  pharmacopoeial  standards  in  volume  form. 
Our  country  naturally  followed  the  practice  of  the  past.  Such 
a  pharmacopoeia  has  always  impressed  me  more  as  a  codex, 
as  the  French  Pharmacopoeia  is  aptly  designated,  than  as  a 
scientific  up-to-date  treatise.  Whereas,  in  Portugal  the  official 
standard  of  1876  remained  in  force  until  1903,  hence  was  not 
revised  dunng  a  generation  of  the  greatest  pharmaceutical 
interest  and  progress,  the  German  Pharmacopoeia  of  1882 
was  revised  again  in  1890.  We  in  our  country  appear  not  to 
have  been  guided  by  any  necessities,  but  have  adhered  me¬ 
chanically  to  our  convenient  decennial  revision.  The  neces¬ 
sity  of  more  frequent  revision,  at  least  of  parts,  has  long  been 
recognized  and  has  even  been  authorized — the  demand  made 
in  the  convention  being  changed  to  the  more  flexible  author¬ 
ization — but  never  has  the  Revision  Committee  had  the  cour¬ 
age  to  comply  with  this  request.  Anyone  at  all  familiar  with 
the  laborious  revision  of  the  U.  S.  P.,  as  conducted  in  the 
past,  can  well  understand  why  the  Revision  Committee  has 
shirked  its  duties  in  this  respect.  We  might  as  well  face  the 
stiuation  squarely  and  not  expect  a  revision  of  parts  so  long 
as  the  present  methods  are  followed.  Hence,  it  is  up  to  us 
to  give  close  consideration  to  other  methods  of  revision  which 
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admit  of  the  revision  of  any  part  without  affecting  the  rest. 

So  far  as  the  method  of  revision  of  the  U.  S.  P.  is  con¬ 
cerned,  an  additional  word  may  be  apropos.  I  refer  to  the 
vast  amount  of  research  demanded.  As  to  the  collection  of 
current  literature,  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  digest  started 
by  Charles  Rice,  thrice  elected  chairman  of  the  Revision  Com¬ 
mittee.  Imperfect  as  it  was  for  lack  of  funds,  it  started  an. 
important  movement  in  the  right  direction.  Fortunately,  after 
1905,  the  publication  of  the  Digest  of  Criticisms  on  the  U.  S. 
P.  and  N.  F.  was  taken  over  by  the  Hygienic  Laboratory  at 
Washington.  Started  by  Reid  Hunt,  it  was  edited  by  Motter 
and  Wilbert,  later  by  Wilbert  alone,  and  is  now  being  com¬ 
piled  by  his  successor,  A.  G.  Du  Mez.  The  war,  however,  has 
changed  many  things.  It  has  greatly  delayed  the  publication 
of  the  Digest.  That  for  1915  has  been  ready  for  the  printer 
since  January,  but  its  publication  is  still  being  delayed.  I 
would  recommend,  therefore,  that  this  body  take  under  ad¬ 
visement  an  appeal  to  Surgeon-General  Rupert  Blue  asking 
for  the  immediate  publication  of  the  Digest  for  1915,  and  that 
the  staff  of  abstractors  be  increased  to  supply  scientific 
pharmacy  of  this  country  with  the  digests  for  1916  and  1917 
at  the  earliest  dates  possible.  The  “Digest”  should  have  a 
place  in  the  library  of  every  state  food,  dairy  and  drug  com¬ 
mission,  if  it  is  not  already  to  be  found  there. 

So  much  for  this  particular  guide  to  the  literature  of 
pharmaceutical  standards.  This  is  but  a  beginning,  and,  after 
all,  but  a  small  beginning.  Rational  laboratory  research  is 
made  possible  by  an  oversight  over  the  literature,  but  the 
experimental  research  itself  requires  much  more  time  than  the 
collection  of  the  literature,  important  as  this  is  not  only  at 
the  beginning,  but  throughout  the  entire  period  of  investip- 
tion.  Moreover,  even  in  the  line  of  literature,  the  collection 
of  abstracts  for  each  year  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  critical 
study  of  the  literature  on  specific  subjects. 

By  way  of  illustration,  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to 
an  undertaking  that  was  begun  at  Wisconsin  some  fifteen 
years  ago.  Under  the  caption,  “A  Century  of  the  U.  S. 
Pharmacopoeia,  1820  to  1920,”  a  large  amount  of  information 
has  been  collected  and  classified.  Inasmuch  as  the  so-called 
galenicals  seem  to  have  largely  escaped  scientific  investip- 
tion,  hence  were  most  in  need  of  scientific  revision,  a  begin¬ 
ning  was  made  with  these.  Library  and  laboratory  research 
necessarily  went  hand  in  hand.  Before  a  single  chapter  could 
be  published  it  was  necessary  to  wait  for  the  completion  of 
the  ninth  revision,  the  U.  S.  P.  X  (not  U.  S.  P.  IX  as  er¬ 
roneously  printed  on  the  back  of  the  volume).  Within  a 
year,  however,  after  the  appearance  of  the  last  revision  that 
completed  the  first  century  of  our  pharmacopoeial  history, 
the  first  chapter,  viz. ;  that  on  galenical  oleoresins,  was  ready 
for  the  printer.  Again,  owing  to  war  conditions,  its  publica¬ 
tion  has  been  delayed,  but  the  proof  submitted  will  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  scope  as  well  as  of  the  magnitude  of  the  under¬ 
taking.  (Exhibit.) 

Aside  from  minor  constituents,  these  galenical  oleoresins 
include  the  following  phytochemical  groups  of  plant  products : 
fatty  oils,  volatile  oils,  resins,  and  pigments.  The  complexity 
of  the  chemistry  of  each  oleoresin  will  be  better  understood 
if  it  be  pointed  out  that  these  group  names  by  no  means 
represent  chemical  individuals,  but  that  the  latter  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  numerous.  So  far  as  the  value  of  this  revision  mono¬ 
graph  is  concerned,  its  significance  may  become  apparent 
when  it  is  stated  that  it  represents  the  first  systematic  at¬ 
tempt  to  apply  the  modern  physical  and  chemical  methods  of 
investigations,  well  known  in  connection  with  the  fatty  oils, 
the  volatile  oils,  and  the  resins,  to  this  class  of  galenical 
preparations. 

Fundamental  research  of  this  sort  cannot  be  conducted 
adequately  between  revisions.  After  such  a  foundation  has 
been  laid,  sufficient  work  remains  for  the  revisers.  Numerous 
other  classes  of  galenicals  are  being  studied  in  like  manner. 
The  mannscrint  on  the  oleoresins  was  submitted  as  a  doctor’s 
dissertation  in  June,  1917.  At  commencement  of  this  year 
the  manuscript  on  the  Arsenical  Liquors  was  completed.  At 
the  present  rate  it  will  require  decades  to  cover  the  field  of 
galenicals,  not  to  mention  chemicals,  crude  drugs,  etc.  More¬ 
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over,  this  statement  does  not  take  account  of  the  necessity  of 
bringing  up  to  date,  for  each  revision  of  the  U.  S.  P.,  the 
several  chapters  previously  revised.  A  considerable  force  of 
experts  should  be  at  work  constantly. 

Inasmuch  as  it  is  not  likely  that  the  national  government 
will  establish  a  pharmacopoeial  research  laboratory  with  an 
adequate  staff  of  investigators,  let  us  look  about  and  see  what 
agencies  for  research  exist  at  the  present  time  and  what  are 
the  possibilities  of  co-operation. 

The  galenicals,  to  adhere  to  the  illustration  already  used, 
were  once  upon  a  time  made  by  the  pharmacist  in  his  small 
laboratory  behind  the  prescription  counter.  Today  they  are 
made  well  nigh  exclusively  in  the  laboratories  of  the  large 
manufacturer.  Much  as  we  regret  the  decadence  of  the  drug 
store  laboratory,  we  must  admit  that  the  galenicals  made  in 
the  large  laboratory  are  receiving  much  more  study  and 
scrutiny  than  a  generation  ago.  The  manufacturer  has  been 
financially  able  to  employ  the  best  scientific  expert  help,  and, 
what  is  more,  has  recently  learned  even  the  commercial  ad¬ 
vantage  of  scientific  research. 

We  are,  therefore,  no  longer  surprised  when  the  American 
Association  of  Drug  Manufacturers  organizes  committees  on 
research  and  among  these  appoints  a  special  committee  on 
standards.  What  may  surprise  some  of  you,  who  look  with 
a  skeptical  eye  upon  the  historical  literature  brought  together 
in  the  monograph,  of  which  I  have  submitted  a  galley  proof 
for  inspection,  is  that  this  Committee  on  Standards  has  been 
fit  to  begin  its  researches  along  historical  lines  in  the  Lloyd 
Library. 

The  American  Association  of  Pharmaceutical  Chemists  has 
also  recognized  the  importance  of  this  work  and  at  its  last 
annual  meeting  invited  the  speaker  to  address  them  on  Re¬ 
search  and  Co-operation,  a  missionary  task  which  he  was 
only  too  glad  to  perform.  Certainly  the  spirit  of  research  is 
spreading.  We,  naturally,  take  a  greater  interest  in  the  vol¬ 
umes  of  research  published  by  the  pharmaceutical  manufac¬ 
turer  than  in  the  dividends  which  the  company  pays  to  its 
stockholders.  If  the  company  can  pay  a  greater  dividend 
because  of  this  research,  well  and  good.  What  we  are  more 
concerned  with,  however,  is  this :  that  the  medical  chemicals 
patented,  and  the  galenicals  improved,  do  not  at  all  become 
proprietary.  What  is  even  more  important  is  that  the  people 
become  imbued  with  the  benefit  that  may  accrue  to  us  as  a 
nation  if  we  foster  the  spirit  of  research  both  in  state  and 
nation.  The  pecuniary  benefit,  though  but  incidental,  will 
accrue  to  us  as  citizens  fully  as  much  as  to  the  pharmaceutical 
stockholders  who  but  a  generation  ago  had  only  words  of 
scorn  for  research  in  a  concern  that  was  in  business  for  the 
sake  of  business. 

What  have  we  as  individual  states  or  as  a  nation  to  show 
in  this  direction?  In  most  of  the  eastern  states,  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  education,  and  with  it  such  research  as  is  likely  to  go 
with  education,  is  still  largely  in  the  hands  of  private  cor¬ 
porations,  some  of  which,  we  are  pleased  to  state,  are  begin¬ 
ning  more  fully  to  recognize  their  public  functions  and  duties. 
Here  in  the  old  Northwest,  in  which  public  education  rests 
on  its  well  laid  foundation,  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  pharm¬ 
aceutical  education  was  first  given  by  the  state.  Since  the 
early  eighties  of  the  past  century  this  education  by  the  state 
has  spread  over  the  Southwest  and  West  and  is  even  in¬ 
vading  the  conservative  East.  Having  reminded  you  of  this 
development,  you  are  prepared  to  learn  that  the  only  state 
pharmaceutical  experiment  station  thus  far  established  was 
created  by  legislative  enactment  in  1913  in  the  progressive 
state  of  Wisconsin.  What  will  please  you  all  is  to  be  told  that 
it  was  one  of  your  own  members,  who  while  in  the  senate  of 
our  state,  introduced  a  bill  that  created  this  first  pharm¬ 
aceutical  experiment  station. 

That  the  author  of  that  bill  need  not  be  ashamed  of  his 
legislative  child  was  demonstrated  by  the  last  legislature,  which 
doubled  the  appropriation  of  the  station,  thus  enabling  it  to 
do  some  important  war  work.  That  the  idea  of  pharmaceu¬ 
tical  experiment  stations  is  gaining  ground  was  shown  by  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  National  Association  of  Retail 
Druggists  at  their  annual  meeting  in  Cleveland  last  Septem- 
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ber.  This  resolution  calls  for  the  creation  of  a  pharm¬ 
aceutical  experiment  station  in  every  state  in  the  Union.  That 
branch  of  American  pharmacy,  which  has  been  so  highly 
commercialized  during  the  past  twenty-five  years,  has  been 
induced  by  the  war  to  see  the  hand  writing  on  the  wall  and 
now  appeals  to  our  legislatures  to  establish  pharmaceutical 
experiment  stations  in  order  that  professional  pharmacy  may 
be  saved  for  the  benefit  of  the  public. 

Contrasted  with  the  millions  with  which  medical  research 
in  this  country  has  been  endowed  so  splendidly,  contrasted 
also  with  the  support  which  the  agricultural  experiment  sta¬ 
tions  receive  from  their  respective  states  and  the  national 
government,  the  beginning  in  pharmacy  is  so  small  as  to  seem 
discouraging.  However,  it  is  a  beginning  and  as  such  should 
hearten  us  to  further  endeavor, 

Pharmacopoeial  standards,  however,  are  not  the  only  phar¬ 
maceutical  standards  with  which  we  have  to  deal.  First  in 
importance  of  the  extra  pharmacopoeial  standards  are  those 
of  the  National  Formulary,  which,  with  those  of  the  U.  S.  P., 
are' the  law  of  the  land  for  interstate  commerce  transactions. 
Ever  since  the  pharmacists  have  played  an  important  role  in 
the  revision  of  the  U.  S.  P.,  there  has  possibly  been  a  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  between  the  physicians  and  pharmacists  on 
the  Revision  Committee  as  to  what  items  should  be  official 
and  what  not.  The  modern  pharmacologist  has  desired  the 
deletion  of  many  crude  drugs  and  of  most  of  the  galenicals 
for  reasons  that  need  not  be  discussed  here.  The  body  of 
medical  practitioners,  however,  has  continued  to  prescribe 
them,  as  well  as  innumerable  new  remedies  and  proprietaries. 
Hence,  standards  for  these  older  drugs  and  galenicals,  also 
for  the  liew  synthetics  and  proprietaries,  were  as  necessary 
as  well  as,  for  what  may  be  termed  for  want  of  a  better  des¬ 
ignation,  the  standard  preparations  of  the  modern  school  of 
pharmacology. 

Standards  for  the  former  were  supplied  by  the  National 
Formulary,  an  extra-pharmacopoeia,  so  to  speak,  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Pharmaceutical  Association  through  its  Committee  on 
the  National  Formulary,  of  which  the  fourth  edition  is 
now  effective.  The  American  Medical  Association,  through 
its  Council  on  Pharmacy  and  Chemistry,  has  exer¬ 
cised  a  control  over  the  latter  and  has  laid  down  its  stand¬ 
ards  in  the  “New  and  Non-Official  Remedies.”  In  spite  of 
the  human  imperfections  that  attach  to  both  endeavors,  each 
appears  to  satisfy  a  certain  demand.  Hence  it  seems  strange 
that  there  should  be  such  a  cleavage  in  the  preparation  of 
standards  along  theoretical  rather  than  practical  lines.  The 
only  practical  justification  from  the  pharmacopoeial  point  of 
view  may  be  that  the  U.  S.  P.  Revision  Committee,  already 
overburdened,  could  never  hope  to  cope  with  the  enlarged 
problems  by  following  its  present  methods  of  revision. 

Another  national  movement  that  has  to  deal  with  pharma¬ 
ceutical  standards,  though  not  directed  with  this  objective  in 
view,  is  the  work  of  the  Committee  of  the  Association  of 
Official  Agricultural  Chemists.  So  far  as  chemical  standards 
are  concerned,  the  work  of  this  committee  naturally  overlaps 
that  of  the  sub-committees  on  chemistry  of  the  U.  S.  P.  Re¬ 
vision  Committee.  Inasmuch  as  the  work  of  this  committee 
is  closely  affiliated  with  that  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  government  agencies  that 
have  to  deal  more  or  less  with  standards  may  here  be  men¬ 
tioned. 

First  of  all  we  have  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  which  not 
only  deals  with  weights  and  measures  and  all  sorts  of  physical 
measurements,  such  as  the  standardization  of  thermometers, 
etc.,  but  which  has  also  taken  up  certain  phases  of  chemical 
standardization. 

So  far  as  scope  is  concerned,  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  is  even  more  important.  Inasmuch  as  the  Chief 
of  this  Bureau  is  the  principal  administrator  of  the  Food  and 
Drugs  Act  of  190fi,  this  Bureau  not  only  co-operates  with 
the  Committee  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists  already  re¬ 
ferred  to,  but  establishes  pharmacognostical  standards  as  well. 

The  Hygienic  Laboratory,  in  addition  to  the  literary  work 
on  the  Digest,  previously  mentioned,  has  established  physi¬ 
ological  standards  for  vegetable  and  animal  drugs  and  their 


preparations,  also  for  serums,  vaccines,  etc. 

Such  is  the  multiplicity  of  agencies,  national,  state  and 
professional,  that  are  working  toward  the  estblishment  and 
improvement  of  standards. 

A  discussion  of  pharmaceutical  standards  would  be  incom¬ 
plete,  especially  at  the  present  time,  without  reference  to  what 
may  be  designated  ex-standards.  Reference  has  already  been 
made  to  the  practice  of  deleting  certain  standards  from  the 
U.  S.  P.  and  delegating  some  of  these  deleted  standards  to 
the  National  Formulary.  However,  not  all  have  thus  been 
referred  in  the  past,  though  a  demand  for  such  standards 
continued  even  after  the  deletion  of  the  preparations  in  ques¬ 
tion  from  the  U.  S.  P.  Hence,  some  years  ago  the  American 
Pharmaceutical  Association  appointed  a  committee  to  revive 
such  standards,  either  in  their  original  form  or  in  a  revised 
garb.  The  practical  necessity  of  such  historical  work  has 
already  been  alluded  to  in  connection  with  the  work  of  the 
Committee  on  Standards  of  the  American  Association  of 
Drug  Manufacturers.  Its  practical  significance  has  been 
brought  out  strikingly  since  we  have  entered  the  war  and 
have  had  to  restrict  the  use  of  certain  preservatives  and 
sweetening  agents.  Thus,  e.  g.,  both  the  U.  S.  P.  and  N.  F., 
in  their  latest  revisions,  have  substituted  glycerin  for  sugar 
in  certain  preparations.  As  a  result  of  the  scarcity  of  gly¬ 
cerin,  makers  of  these  preparations  have  gone  back  to  the 
older  formulas  of  both  national  standards. 

This  now  brings  us  to  what  may  or  may  not  be  viewed  as 
a  lowering  of  standards  because  of  the  war  situation.  If  a 
maker  of  such  a  preparation  labels  his  products  correctly, 
can  he  be  accused  of  lowering  the  standard?  The  latest 
formula  is  supposed  to  represent  the  best  practice.  Hence,  is 
the  substitution  of  an  older  formula  to  be  regarded  as  lower¬ 
ing  the  standard?  If  so,  is  it  a  justifiable  act  at  the  present 
time? 

Very  different  in  character  is  the  lowering  of  a  standard 
such  as  was  practiced  by  the  Revision  Committee  itself 
shortly  after  the  U.  S.  P.  of  1900  had  made  its  appearance  in 
1905.  The  alkaloidal  standard  for  stramonium  had  been  ad¬ 
vanced  to  0.35.  Complaints  came  in  from  all  sides  that  no 
such  stramonium  was  available,  hence  the  standard  was  re¬ 
duced  to  0.25.  Was  this  reduction  necessary;  was  it  in  any 
way  desirable? 

This  and  similar  acts  are  a  result  of  the  present  method  of 
revision,  which  attempts  the  standardization  of  a  thousand 
and  one  items  when  a  single  item,  or  but  a  few  items,  de¬ 
mand  immediate  consideration.  If  stramonium  with  0.33 
alkaloid  was  not  available  in  1906,  it  might  have  been  made 
available  in  quantity  in  1907.  I  have  already  alluded  to  the 
crude  character  of  our  so-called  crude  drugs  and  to  the  ig¬ 
norance  of  the  people  who  collect  them.  No  difficulty  need 
be  experienced  in  raising  stramonium  with  0.35  alkaloidal  con¬ 
tent.  However,  so  long  as  the  U.  S.  P.  accepts  the  stuff 
gathered  by  the  illiterate  whites  of  the  southern  mountains  as 
the  standard  for  this  country,  so  long  drug  growers  will  re¬ 
fuse  to  raise  a  stramonium  of  0.35  alkaloidal  content.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  much  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in 
the  cultivation  of  medicinal  plants  in  this  country  in  the  last 
few  years,  will  be  jeopardized  if,  after  the  war,  we  permit 
the  present  low  standards  to  continue. 

Permit  me  to  bring  to  your  attention  another  lowering  of 
the  U.  S.  P.  standard  in  the  revised  edition  now  in  force.  At 
the  Urbana  meeting  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  in 
1915,  the  writer  submitted  to  the  Division  of  Pharmaceutical 
Chemistry  samples  of  Nos.  20,  40,  60,  80  and  100  powder  of 
digitalis.  No.  20  powder  had  been  prepared  by  the  Pharma¬ 
ceutical  Experiment  Station  for  clinical  use  in  an  eastern 
hospital.  The  use  of  analytical  sieves  revealed  the  character 
of  the  finer  powders  and  ash  determinations  proved  the  sus¬ 
picion.  Whereas,  the  No.  20  powder  contained  10  per  cent 
of  ash,  the  No.  100  powder  contained  not  much  less  than  80 
per  cent  of  ash.  A  study  of  the  literature  revealed  that  the 
numerous  ash  determinations  varied  between  10  and  30  per 
cent  for  the  entire  leaf.  The  ash  determinations  not  only 
revealed  that  the  inorganic  content  increased  with  the  fineness 
of  the  powders,  but  that  the  No.  20  powder  could  be  rendered 
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practically  free  of  adhering  inorganic  soil  by  the  mechanical 
means  of  milling  and  sifting.  Yet  the  last  Revision  Commit- 
tee  increased  the  ash  standard  from  10  to  15  per  cent.^  The 
person  who  boasts  of  having  brought  about  this  lowering  of 
standards  has  more  recently  rediscovered  the  sirnple  process 
by  which  digitalis  can  be  freed  from  soil  impurities. 

If  these  two  illustrations  show  how  high  standards  can  be 
maintained  without  hardship  but  by  the  substitution  of  ra¬ 
tional  and  scientific  methods  in  place  of  ignorance,  a  few 
other  illustrations  may  reveal  other  directions  in  which  our 
standards  are  capable  of  improvement.  The  U.  S.  P.  defines 
Belladonna  Leaves  as  “The  dried  leaves  and  tips  of  Atropa 
Belladonna  .  .  .  without  the  presence  or  admixture  of  more 
than  10  per  cent  of  its  stems  or  other  foreign  matter  .  . 
Anyone  who  has  had  experience  in  the  harvesting  of  bella¬ 
donna  leaves  knows  that  the  raising  of  this  medicinal  plant 
will  not  be  an  economic  possibility  after  the  war  if  the  leaves 
must  be  hand  picked.  This  is  not  at  all  necessary.  The  en¬ 
tire  over-ground  portion  of  the  plant  may  be  harvested  hur¬ 
riedly,  a  matter  of  greatest  importance  when  the  entire  crop 
may  be  endangered  by  early  frosts.  Dried,  these  plants  can 
be  forced  through  a  very  coarse  sieve.  Not  only  will  the 
stems  remain  behind,  but  the  bulk  of  the  petioles  as  well. 
Seeds  and  fruit  tissue,  as  well  as  entire  fruits,  may  likewise 
be  separated  by  mechanical  means.  In  this  manner  the 
Pharmaceutical  Experiment  Station  last  season  turned  out  a 
300-pound  lot  of  finest  belladonna  leaf  powder  much  purer 
than  demanded  by  the  U.  S.  P.  and  of  much  higher  alkaloidal 
content. 

Another  standard  all  out  of  sorts  with  modern  drug  econ¬ 
omy  was  corrected  in  the  U.  S.  P.  of  1900.  The  1890  defini¬ 
tion  for  Oil  of  Peppermint  included  the  name  of  the  drug 
Peppermint,  although  for  years  no  one  in  this  country  or 
Europe  had  distilled  oil  of  peppermint  from  the  drug,  but 
from  the  freshly  harvested  plant.  What  the  new  definition 
did  require  in  the  way  of  the  improvement  of  the  standard 
was  a  demand  that  the  oil  as  distilled  be  rectified.  The  whole¬ 
sale  druggists  required  several  years  of  education  to  learn  that 
they  no  longer  were  permitted  to  sell  an  oil  as  U.  S.  P.  which 
had  been  contaminated  by  fireweed  or  other  weeds  in  the 
process  of  harvesting  and  field  distillation,  but  that  any  rea¬ 
sonable  commercial  oil  could  be  brought  up  to  U.  S.  P.  stand¬ 
ards  by  the  process  of  rectification  demanded  by  the  U.  S.  P. 
after  1905. 

But  I  must  not  take  un  any  more  of  your  valuable  time  in 
the  discussion  of  specific  illustrations,  instructive  as  they 
may  be,  for  a  better  appreciation  of  the  general  principles 
involved  in  the  establishment  of  and  enforcement  of  stand¬ 
ards. 

The  subject  which  I  have  endeavored  to  outline,  ever  sc 
briefly,  is  that  of  pharmaceutical  standards,  past,  present  and 
future.  The  importance  of  the  past  is  well  recognized  in  the 
evolution  of  standards  necessary  for  a  better  understanding 
of  the  present  enforcement  thereof.  Its  practical  importance 
is  strikingly  indicated  by  the  recent  undertaking  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Standards  of  the  American  Association  of  Drug 
Manufacturers,  also  by  the  necessities  of  the  war  situation. 

The  importance  of  the  future  has  been  suggested  by  point¬ 
ing  out  to  you  that  with  1920  we  shall  enter  the  second  cen¬ 
tury  of  U.  S.  P.  revision  and  that  the  various  forces,  national 
state,  and  professional,  working  toward  the  improvement 
of  our  standards,  are  not  co-ordinated  as  well  as  they  might 
and  should  be  and  that  the  milestone  which  we  are  approach¬ 
ing  rapidly  suggests  that  we  bestir  ourselves  and  consider 
whether  our  standards  in  the  future  shall  be  government- 
made  or  otherwise. 

The  present  is  everlastingly  with  us.  While  there  is  no  use 
crying  over  spilt  milk,  i.  e.,  over  anv  errors  which  we  have 
made  in  the  past,  and  while  it  would  be  wrong  to  put  off  all 
experiments  into  the  future,  or  even  to  wait  until  the  war  is 
over,  we  should  live  up  to  our  present  opportunities,  difficult 
and  meagre  though  they  be.  One  of  these  opportunities  is 
to  keep  alive  our  interest  in  maintaining  the  highest  standard 
practicable  and  to  make  possible  a  constant  revision  of  stand¬ 
ards  by  means  of  the  best  modern  methods.  (Applause.) 


President  Eoust  :  I  want  to  thank  Dr.  Kremers  for  this 
splendid  paper.  We  will  now  hear  the  discussion  of  this  pa¬ 
per  by  Dr.  W.  A.  Puckner,  American  Medical  Association, 
Chicago. 


REMARKS  OE  DR.  W.  A.  PUCKNER. 


Dr.  W.  a.  Puckner;  Mr.  Chairman,  when  your  Secretary 
asked  me  to  discuss  Dr.  Kremers’  paper  I  knew  full  well  that 
Dr.  Kremers  would  cover  the  subject  so  fully  that  there 
would  be  little  to  add  or  little  to  discuss.  I  accepted  the 
invitation  chiefly  as  a  means  of  having  an  opportunity  as  an 
outsider  of  expressing  to  this  Association  my  appreciation  of 
the  valuable  work  which  is  being  done. 

Nothing  is  so  necessary  as  a  uniformity  of  standards,  a 
w'orking  together  in  the  judging  of  drug  supplies,  hence  I 
wanted  to  express  my  great  interest  in  the  work  of  this 
Association.  I  thoroughly  agree  with  Dr.  Kremers  that  the 
method  of  revising  the  pharmacopoeia  is  in  need  of  revision 
and  in  need  of  centralization  of  authority.  As  a  member  of 
the  Revision  Committee  I  know  that  the  fifteen  members 
who  are  the  Executive  Committee  and  the  remaining  thirty- 
five  who  have  dominated  and  have  been  overburdened  with 
work,  have  let  many  things  creep  through  wdiich  have  been 
studied  only  by  a  few  of  the  committee,  and  yet  no  one  has 
felt  the  authority  of  insisting  on  more  thorough  work.  This, 
I  believe,  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  a  revision  of  the 
pharmacopoeia  under  the  authority  of  the  government,  that  a 
smaller  number  of  men  will  be  an  authority,  will  be  obliged 
to  assume  the  responsibility,  and  that  in  this  way  the  revision 
will  be  a  more  carefully  conducted  piece  of  work. 

I  heartily  agree  with  the  plan  that  one  central  authority 
should  provide  the  standards  for  the  judgment  of  drugs 
throughout  the  country.  I  see  one  great  advantage  further, 
but  one  which  would  bring  about  a  considerable  opposi¬ 
tion,  I  am  afraid,  to  such  a  centralization.  Professor  Kremers 
has  very  properly  said  that  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
subject  of  drugs,  first  that  they  should  be  standardized  and 
that  the  most  careful  of  tests  should  be  given  to  them.  No 
doubt  if  the  pharmacopoeia  were  taken  charge  of  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  the  first  question  would  be,  “What  drugs  shall 
be  in  the  pharmacopoeia?  What  drugs  are  therapeutically 
valuable  and  should  be  included?”  That  would  involve  such 
a  housecleaning  that  the  standardization  of  those  which  would 
remain  would  be  very  much  simplified.  It  would  bring 
about  such  a  shout  of  opposition  to  the  housecleaning  that  I 
am  afraid  it  would  be  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter  to  get 
the  consent  of  Congress  or  to  have  Congress  pass  an  enact¬ 
ment  authorizing  such  a  revision  or  such  taking  charge  of 
the  drug  standards  by  our  government.  That  is,  it  would 
undoubtedly  mean  a  thorough  housecleaning,  and  it  would  be 
opposed  by  all  commercial  interests. 

Just  a  word  with  regard  to  the  attempts  towards  standard¬ 
ization.  The  Department  of  Chemistry  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  has  been  making  its  own  standards, 
which,  of  course,  are  not  obligatory.  The  Pood  and  Drugs 
law  specifies  that  a  drug  shall  be  adulterated  if  it  is  below 
the  professed  standard.  That  is  about  the  wording,  I  think. 
We  have  been  working  on  that  basis.  We  have  been  estab¬ 
lishing  standards  for  proprietaries.  In  the  case  of  unpro¬ 
prietary  drugs  which  were  not  official,  standards  have  been 
submitted  to  the  firms  which  have  made  the  drug,  for  their 
indorsement.  If  the  firm  agrees  to  the  standards  and  its 
supply  is  considered  satisfactory,  we  publish  in  books  con¬ 
taining  these  standards  a  statement  that  the  firms’  prod¬ 
uct  complies  with  this  standard.  We  send  the  book  to  the 
firm  and  ask  them  to  advise  if  the  book  contains  any  inac¬ 
curacies.  We  believe  in  this  way  under  the  food  and  drugs 
act  the  standards  of  unofficial  remedies  are  made  obligatory 
upon  the  firms  which  have  agreed  to  use  them,  but,  of 
course,  in  the  case  of  firms  which  do  not  agree  to  use  them, 
their  products  can  not  be  considered  standard.  (Applause.) 

President  Foust;  I  want  to  thank  Dr.  Puckner  for  com- 
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ing  up  here  at  this  time  and  expressing  his  views  on  this 
very  able  paper. 


DR.  ALSBERG  DISCUSSES  DRUGS. 


Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can’t  resist  the 
temptation,  after  hearing  Professor  Kremers,  to  make  a  few 
comments  on  his  paper.  Everybody  knows  that  Dr.  Kremers 
is  the  foremost  investigator  in  his  particular  field.  I  merely 
wish  to  state  that  in  general  I  very  fully  agree  with  the  posi¬ 
tion  he  has  taken. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  there  shall  be  some  modi¬ 
fication  in  methods  of  preparing  the  pharmacopoeia,  if  only 
for  the  sake  of  appearances.  The  present  situation  of  the 
people  who  are  interested  in  the  commercial  phase  of  the 
question  themselves  take  the  largest  share  in  the  preparation 
of  the  standard,  which  is  the  only  standard  that  has  the  force 
of  law  under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  However  sincere  and 
earnest  these  people  may  be,  they  must  evidently  have  a  one¬ 
sided  point  of  view  if  they  believe  we  have  a  one-sided  point 
of  view.  We  as  officials  believe  that  they  also  have  a  decided 
point  of  view,  the  point  of  view  of  the  manufacturer. 

I  am  quite  confident  that  a  somewhat  more  centralized 
method  of  revising  the  pharmacopoeia,  such  as  suggested, 
would  undoubtedly  be  a  very  great  advantage.  Passing  to  the 
subject  which  Professor  Puckner  discussed,  the  matter  of  de¬ 
ciding  what  goes  into  the  pharmacopoeia  and  what  does  not 
go  into  the  pharmacopoeia,  that  is  a  matter  that  has  puzzled 
me  a  good  deal.  I  think  Dr.  Puckner  has  put  his  finger  on 
one  of  the  great  difficulties  that  arise  in  that  connection.  Dr. 
Kremers  has  considered  only  the  question  of  the  standard  of 
the  individual  thing,  rather  than  what  should  have  been  stand¬ 
ardized.  Now,  the  moment  the  matter  is  centralized  and  there 
is  a  kind  of  housecleaning  such  as  Professor  Puckner  sug¬ 
gests,  we  are  at  once  confronted  with  the  probability  that  the 
general  charge  will  be  brought  not  merely  by  the  manufac¬ 
turers  of  products,  but  by  many  physicians  in  the  various 
schools  and  the  government,  that  the  pharmacopoeia  was  cre¬ 
ating  an  automatic  method  to  say  what  was  and  what  was 
not  satisfactory  to  go  in  a  pharmacopoeia.  That  problem  will 
be  brought  out  and  has  some  force.  There  are  scores  of  crude 
drugs  which  are  pretty  widely  used  and  widely  dealt  with; 
there  are  some  things  not  in  pharmacopoeia  and  we  haven’t 
any  standards  for  them,  the  government  department  must  be 
impartial,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  protect  the  man  who  wants  to 
buj’’  drugs  just  as  much  as  it  is  to  protect  the  man  who  wants 
to  buy  anything  else,  and  we  have  in  the  field  men  whose 
efforts  have  been  devoted  to  those  things  for  which  no  stand¬ 
ards  have  been  adopted,  which  are  either  grossly  and  inten¬ 
tionally  adulterated  very  extensively,  or  are  adulterated  on 
account  of  careless  gathering,  like  pennyroyal,  for  instance. 
You  have  gone  out  and  bought  pennj^royal  in  the  market,  and 
you  found  it  consisted  almost  entirely  of  sticks  and  pebbles 
and  sand,  with  possibly  a  few  of  the  valuable  ingredients. 
You  can  get  preparations  that  run  all  the  way  from  eighty 
per  cent  ash  to  twenty.  The  pennyroyal  oil  you  get  on  the 
market  may  run  one  hundred  per  cent  on  either  side.  So  I 
have  been  wondering  if  we  do  not  possibly  need  such  stand¬ 
ards  as  are  important  to  the  health  of  the  country,  because 
they  deal  with  the  value  of  a  potent  drug,  and  are  made  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  physician  to  be  certain  that  what 
he  prescribes  is  what  is  put  up  by  the  pharmacist.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  we  really  need  a  list  of  standards  for  all 
these  articles  which  perhaps  none  of  us  would  use,  but  which 
some  people  do  use,  so  that  at  least  a  man  may  get  his  money’s 
worth.  No  matter  if  it  is  a  foolish  prescription,  a  worthless 
prescription,  that  is  something  for  the  physician  to  settle  him¬ 
self,  and  not  us.  He  is  entitled  at  any  rate  to  get  what  he 
has  prescribed. 

There  has  been  very  little  done  in  a  commercial  way  with 
these  preparations,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  from  the 
commercial  standpoint  there  should  be  something  done  to 
protect  the  trade,  even  though  the  drug  isn’t  any  good  and  it 
is  really  foolish  on  the  part  of  the  physician  to  use  it. 
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Then  there  was  another  point  that  I  would  like  to  speak  of, 
and  that  is  this :  We  have  now  a  fundamental  difference  be¬ 
tween  standards  of  drugs  and  standards  of  foods.  In  the 
matter  of  foods,  as  long  as  the  product  is  not  deleterious  to 
health  and  is  wholesome — whether  the  standard  is  high  or 
whether  the  standard  is  low — is  going  to  make  relatively  lit¬ 
tle  difference  to  the  public  health,  provided  the  handling  of 
the  product  is  surrounded  with  such  safeguards  that  there 
is  an  appropriate  adjustment  of  the  parts  and  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  has-his  choice  with  reference  to  the  price.  In  the  case 
of  drugs  we  have  an  entirely  different  proposition.  It  is  not 
a  question  of  adjusting  the  grade  or  quality  with  reference  to 
the  price.  It  is  an  absolute  matter  of  sometimes  life  and 
death.  It  is  an  absolute  mater  of  public  health.  The  stand¬ 
ards  ought  to  be  known. 

Take  the  question  of  the  milk  standard.  Some  localities 
have  a  standard  of  a  certain  percentage  of  butter  fat,  and 
other  localities  have  different  standards  not  an3rthing  like  the 
others,  and  from  the  health  standpoint  it  is  not  vital,  what¬ 
ever  the  standard  may  be.  It  is  rather  a  commercial  value. 
No  health  question  really  is  involved.  On  the  other  hand  it 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world  in  the  case  of  digitalis 
how  it  is  prepared.  It  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
with  reference  to  atropin ;  it  is  an  absolutely  vital  matter 
because  it  affects  the  potency  of  the  physician’s  prescriptions, 
and  we  are  justified  in  those  cases  in  not  recognizing  a  prod¬ 
uct  below  a  fixed  standard,  even  if  it  is  unadulterated.  Milk 
is  milk  even  if  it  appears  to  be  milk  that  is  not  up  to  a  given 
standard,  a  definite,  general  standard,  and  the  matter  will 
adjust  itself  on  price.  With  reference  to  drug  products  you 
can’t  distinguish  and  adjust  absolute  standards  of  quality. 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  emphasize  is  the  need  of  do¬ 
ing  some  work  upon  methods  of  handling  crude  products. 
Much  progress  has  been  made  in  this  line  of  work  in  France 
and  also  in  Germany.  The  devices  they  use  are  carefully 
guarded,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  we  will  have  to  start  from 
the  bottom.  It  is  a  curious  thing  that  this  should  be  so.  It 
strikes  5mu  every  time  you  go  through  a  flour  mill  that  it  is 
possible  to  do  very  wonderful  things  in  the  purification  and 
separation  of  materials.  In  the  mills  they  separate  wheat, 
corn,  oats,  mustard  seed,  and  all  the  different  seeds,  and 
each  comes  out  in  its  own  way  and  in  its  own  place,  for  they 
have  very  wonderful  devices  for  separating  it. 

We  need  a  rather  extended  study  on  methods  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  crude  drugs.  Sometimes  we  separate  them  by  den¬ 
sity,  throw  the  material  into  a  salt  solution,  the  drug  may 
float  or  sink  to  the  bottom.  But  nobody  has  actually  studied 
the  various  ways  and  nobody  has  gone  to  work  in  this  country 
to  devise  machinery  for  separating  specific  impurities  found 
in  a  given  drug  from  the  drug  itself,  and  that  is  the  line  of 
work  we  should  undertake. 

My  reason  for  bringing  this  question  up  at  this  time  is  that 
if  this  work  is  done  it  will  undoubtedly  lead  to  a  better  qual¬ 
ity  of  drugs  generally,  both  imported  and  domestic,  because 
you  must  realize  that  just  as  most  of  the  native  drugs  in  the 
United  States,  and  also  many  of  the  drugs  that  we  get  from 
other  parts  of  the  world,  are  often  collected  by  ignorant  and 
unskilled  people.  They  are  collected  and  brought  down  by 
the  natives  to  the  port  of  export,  but  what  the  tree  and  shrub 
from  which  it  is  gathered  we  do  not  know  in  a  good  many 
cases.  This  is  true  of  a  great  many  herbs  that  we  use.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

Dr.  Edward  Kremers  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  desire  to 
prolong  this  discussion,  for  I  appreciate  that  the  time  is  need¬ 
ed  for  something  else.  Before  I  dwell  on  the  subject,  that  I 
want  to  say  a  word  or  two  about,  I  want  to  call  your  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  in  my  paper  I  brought  out  or  referred  to 
the  purification  not  only  of  crude  drugs  that  have  been  col¬ 
lected  by  ignorant  natives,  but  to  make  economically  possible 
the  cultivation  of  medicinal  plants  according  to  the  best  sci¬ 
entific  methods  in  our  own  country.  We  have  resorted  to 
such  methods  rather  than  the  old  method  of  hand  picking. 
Last  winter  we  turned  out  300  pounds  of  the  finest  belladonna 
leaf.  We  can  improve  the  standard  by  mechanical  means  if 
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we  work  them  out.  We  can  improve  the  standard  as  it  is  now 
by  the  pharmacopoeia. 

But  the  special  reason  why  I  rose  to  my  feet  once  more 
was  to  touch  upon  the  ideas  brought  out  by  the  gentleman 
who  has  spoken,  namely,  the  difficulty  of  saying  what  ought 
to  go  into  the  pharmacopoeia,  and  how  we  are  to  revise  the 
pharmacopoeia.  Personally  I  have  no  sympathy  whatever 
with  the  man  who  dwells  on  the  dignity  of  the  pharmacopoeia. 
The  question  of  honesty,  of  right  dealing  between  man  and 
man  to  me  is  much  more  important  than  the  question  of  pro¬ 
fessional  dignity.  (Applause.)  I  realize  the  difficulty  of  de¬ 
ciding  what  is  to  go  into  the  first  and  second  and  ten  per  cent 
extra-pharmacopoeia,  but  it  seems  to  me  we  can  obviate  that 
difficulty  by  going  ahead  and  doing  things,  not  by  saying  what 
is  to  go  into  the  pharmacopoeia  and  revise  that  book,  but  to 
revise  the  items  that  need  revision.  The  Bureau  of  Chemis¬ 
try  through  its  Food  and  Drug  administration  has  shown  its 
method  of  using  circulars.  If  the  Food  and  Drug  administra¬ 
tion  had  to  wait  to  issue  a  book  on  the  food  standards,  where 
would  we  be  today?  We  would  be  quarreling  as  much  as 
ever.  In  order  to  show  you  how  that  may  be  done  the  pharma¬ 
copoeia  experiment  stations  have  issued  cards  of  information 
every  year,  on  a  proprietary  standard.  We  have  prepared  a 
number  of  cards  on  extra-pharmacopoeia  standards  which 
are  coming  into  use.  Anybody  who  wants  to  know  the  stand¬ 
ard  of,  say,  the  French  code,  of  such  and  such  a  date,  he  may 
have  it  and  be  guided  thereby.  I  have  brought  with  me  one 
card  which  I  thought  might  be  of  special  interest  to  you  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  tabulation  of  the  federal  and  state  laws  in  sim¬ 
ple  form.  They  will  show  you  how  it  is  possible  to  attack 
this  problem.  Whether  the  government  attacks  it  or  not  is 
not  the  point;  we  can  make  a  public  revision  of  the  methods 
and  send  out  information,  and  the  best  of  it  is  that  we  can 
revise  that  revision  without  having  to  tear  up  an  entire  book. 
(Applause.) 

President  Foust  :  I  desire  to  say  that  this  is  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  subject,  and  I  think  the  paper  of  Dr.  Kremers  requires 
the  going  over  and  the  drafting  of  a  resolution,  the  same  to 
be  submitted  tomorrow,  so  that  it  can  be  referred  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  resolutions,  expressing  or  committing  this  Associa¬ 
tion  to  what  is  wise  and  proper  in  connection  with  this  impor¬ 
tant  subject.  I  would  therefore  suggest  that  Dr.  Alsberg  and 
Dr.  Kremers  before  he  goes  away,  also  Dr.  Puckner,  talk  this 
over  as  to  what  this  resolution  should  embody,  committing 
this  Association  to  what  is  right  and  proper  on  this  subject. 
I  want  to  thank  Dr.  Puckner  again  for  coming  up  here  and 
expressing  his  idews  to  this  Association  on  this  subject. 

I  want  to  say  at  this  time  that  we  have  with  us  one  of  the 
organizers  of  this  Association  and  the  first  president,  former 
Commissioner  Blackburn,  Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  who  will  express  to  us  his  views  of  the 
very  early  existence  of  this  Association.  Dr.  Blackburn  (ap¬ 
plause) 


EX-COMMISSIONER  BLACKBURN  OF  OHIO  SPEAKS. 


Mr.  J.  E.  Blackburn  :  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen : 
There  is  nothing  that  I  can  think  of  that  gives  me  more 
pleasure  than  to  be  here  and  meet  you  gentlemen  and  hear 
your  discussions.  Someone  has  said  that  the  eternal  question 
is  woman.  It  is  plainly  to  be  seen  that  the  man  that  expressed 
that  sentiment  was  not  a  member  of  the  Dairy  and  Food  De¬ 
partment  of  any  of  our  states.  The  eternal  question  with 
them  from  my  standpoint  has  been  the  question  of  standards. 

You  have  seen  and  heard  a  very  able  discussion  of  one  of 
the  very,  very  many  phases  of  this  question  here,  in  the  last 
few  minutes.  Going  back  to  more  than  twenty  years  ago  the 
question  of  standards  was  just  as  vital  then,  and  it  seems  to 
me  more  so  than  it  is  now.  Everything  had  to  be  standard¬ 
ized.  Every  man  had  a  different  idea  of  what  that  standard 
should  be,  judged  by  his  environment  or  his  interest  or  his 
study  of  the  question.  That  one  underlying  sentiment  that 
appears  to  be  universal  throughout  the  entire  food  and  drug 
question  was  responsible  for  the  creation  of  this  organization. 
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When  I  came  into  office  In  February,  1897,  in  Ohio,  there 
weren’t  any  two  states  in  the  Union  from  which  I  could  get 
any  information,  that  had  precisely  the  same  laws  or  the  same 
standards  as  to  purity  and  wholesomeness  of  the  various 
products,  starting  in  with  milk  and  running  clear  down  to 
whiskey.  Everybody  had  a  different  idea.  This  organization 
tackled  that  question  in  July,  1897,  at  Detroit.  You  all  know 
the  result.  In  those  days  we  had  no  national  law.  We  had 
none  of  the  various  standards  that  have  since  been  adopted, 
and  the  whole  trend,  the  whole  result  of  this  organization  has 
tended  toward  uniformity  of  law,  uniformity  of  construction 
and  uniformity  of  standards.  In  those  days  you  could  hardly 
go  into  any  store  in  the  United  States  and  get  anything  that 
was  absolutely  pure,  while  nowadays  it  is  almost  impossible 
in  any  of  the  states,  where  the  pure  food  laws  are  in  force,  to 
get  anything  that  is  not  pure  and  wholesome.  There  may  be 
a  slight  variation  in  many  of  the  standards,  but  it  is  not  se¬ 
rious,  it  is  not  great,  and  the  tendency  is  all  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection,  toward  uniformity. 

I  have  been  thinking  here  in  the  last  few  minutes,  Mr. 
Chairman,  of  the  wonderful  changes  that  have  occurred  in 
the  last  twenty  years,  the  wonderful  benefits  that  have  been 
derived  from  the  work  of  this  organization,  and  I  believe  it 
is  not  stating  the  case  too  strongly  to  say  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  work  of  this  organization  and  its  influence,  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  national  administration,  the  work  of  which  was 
started  by  this  organization  looking  to  legislation  along  those 
lines,  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  possible  for  this  country 
to  do  what  it  has  done  in  the  last  few  years  in  the  way  of 
furnishing  a  food  supply  for  practically  the  whole  civilized 
world.  She  has  done  It  and  she  can  do  it,  and  she  will  keep 
on  doing  it,  and  along  lines  no  serious-minded  man  will  ques¬ 
tion.  The  poet  has  said,  “An  honest  man  is  the  noblest  work 
of  God I  contend  and  believe  that  the  outcome  of  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  men  who  have  formed  and  labored  in  this 
organization  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  a  collabora¬ 
tion  and  co-operation  of  all  the  noblest  and  best  work  that 
men  could  do  (applause),  and  the  whole  world  has  benefited 
by  it. 

I  thank  you,  gentlemen.  While  there  are  very  few  gen¬ 
tlemen  I  remember  having  met  twenty  years  ago,  I  look 
around  and  see  Brother  Flanders  and  a  few  others,  and  I 
understand  Brother  Doolittle  is  here,  and  I  am  glad  to  see 
you  are  all  interested  in  the  same  line  of  endeavor  we  started 
then.  I  am  glad  to  meet  you  all  collectively,  and  I  shall  be 
glad  to  meet  each  and  every  one  of  you  individually  today.  I 
have  decided  to  devote  the  balance  of  the  day  to  getting  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  gentlemen  who  are  giving  their  time  and 
their  best  thought  and  effort  and  the  best  part  of  their  lives  to 
what  I  regard  as  the  most  important  underlying  question  in 
the  United  States  today.  I  thank  you  (great  applause). 


President  Foust:  We  will  now  take  up  the  Committee 
on  Amendments’  report  on  Constitution  and  By-Laws.  Is  Dr. 
Alsberg  ready? 


AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION  PRE¬ 
SENTED  AND  DISCUSSED. 


Dr.  Carl  Alsberg:  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  President,  the  committee 
proposed  the  following  amendments  to  Article  2  which  now 
reads  as  follows  :  “The  object  of  this  Association  is  to  promote 
and  foster  the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  such  legisla¬ 
tion  as  will  protect  public  health  and  prevent  deception  in  the 
production,  manufacture  and  sale  of  dairy  and  other  food 
products  and  drugs,  and  to  promote  uniformity  in  such  laws” 
to  read  as  follows : 

“The  object  of  this  Association  is  to  promote  and  foster 
the  enactment  and  enforcement  of  such  legislation  as  will 
protect  public  health  and  prevent  fraud  and  deception  in 
the  production,  manufacture  and  sale  of  foods  and  drugs,  to 
promote  uniformity  In  such  laws  and  co-operation  in  their 
enforcement.” 
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The  only  change  suggested  is  the  insertion  of  the  word 
“fraud,”  which  it  was  thought  might  be  wise  to  put  in  to 
conform  with  amendments  of  the  various  food  laws,  and 
the  addition  of  the  phrase  “and  co-operation  in  their  enforce¬ 
ment.” 

Then  it  is  proposed  in  Article  3  that  it  be  amended  as 
follows ; 

“It  is  further  recommended  that  in  Article  3  the  words 
‘and  the  chairman  of  sections’  be  eliminated,  in  conformity 
with  the  action  of  the  Association  at  a  previous  annual  meet¬ 
ing  to  abolish  the  separate  sections.  It  is  recommended,  fur¬ 
thermore,  that  also  similar  reference  to  the  sections  be  de¬ 
leted  wherever  such  reference  is  made  in  the  Constitution.” 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  the  separation  of  the  Association 
into  sections  was  done  away  with  and  it  was  suggested  that 
the  constitution  be  amended  in  various  articles  in  which  those 
sections  are  mentioned,  to  correspond  with  the  present  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Association.  I  won’t  read  the  various  indi¬ 
vidual  places  where  the  words  “the  chairman”  or  reference 
to  the  sections  occurs. 

“It  is  recommended  that  Section  2  of  Article  9,  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Co-operation,  be  made  to  read  as  follows :  ‘The 
duty  of  the  committee  shall  be  to  promote  co-operation  in 
the  enforcement  of  city,  state  and  federal  food  and  drug 
laws.’  ” 

The  recommendation  is  to  specifically  recognize  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  the  members  of  this  Association  and  city  offi¬ 
cials,  which  is  not  at  present  recognized  as  coming  within 
the  scope  of  the  co-operation  which  this  committee  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  promote. 

“It  is  recommended  that  Article  10,  Membership,  be  made 
to  read  as  follows : 

“Section  1.  The  voting  members  of  the  Association  shall 
consist  of  the  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Executive  Officer  or  officers  of  the  state 
laws  regulating  the  sale  of  drugs,  and  of  dairy  and  other 
food  products  and  the  Administrator’s  Officer  in  charge  of 
city  ordinances  or  laws  relating  to  the  sale  of  drugs  and  of 
dairy  and  other  food  products,  or,  in  their  absence,  such 
officers  subordinate  to  them  in  the  administration  of  laws 
regulating  the  sale  of  drugs  and  of  dairy  and  other  food 
products,  as  they  may  designate  by  proper  credentials.” 

“Section  2.  All  persons  connected  with  the  enforcement 
of  city  laws  regulating  the  sale  of  drugs  and  of  dairy  and 
other  food  products  are  ex-officio  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  and  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Association 
except  voting  and  holding  office.” 

It  is  recommended  that  Article  11  be  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

“In  votin  g  by  ballot  or  otherwise,  each  state  properly  rep¬ 
resented  a .  provided  in  Section  1  of  Article  10,  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  properly  repre¬ 
sented  as  provided  therein,  shall  be  entitled  to  three  votes 
which  shall  be  classed  as  follows:  If  no  city  is  represented 
the  entire  three  votes  shall  be  cast  by  the  delegates  repre¬ 
senting  the  state.  If  a  city  or  cities  are  represented  then  two 
such  votes  shall  be  cast  by  the  representatives  of  the  state, 
and  one  shall  be  cast  by  the  representative  of  the  city  or 
cities.  The  delegates  from  the  cities  shall  decide  how  the 
one  vote  shall  be  cast  by  caucus  vote.  No  state,  department 
or  city  more  than  one  year  in  arrears  of  the  dues  fixed  by 
the  Association  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  except  upon  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  Association  by  majority  vote.” 

The  only  essential  recommendation — the  rest  of  them  are 
mostly  to  incorporate  changes  already  adopted  by  the  As¬ 
sociation — is  in  Article  2,  inserting  the  word  “fraud”  and 
to  specifically  mention  the  promotion  of  co-operation  in  the 
enforcement  of  laws  as  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Association. 
The  other  important  change  is  in  Article  9,  to  make  reference 
to  city  food  and  drug  laws  so  as  to  indicate  the  scope  of 
co-operation  of  the  committee  on  co-operation  as  well  as  of 
the  Association.  The  next  important  item  is  specifically 
recognizing  the  municipal  officials  by  creating  for  them  a 
separate  class  of  membership,  recognizing  them  as  associate 
members  with  the  right  to  do  anything  that  the  regular  mem¬ 


bers  do  except  voting  and  holding  office.  It  is  a  question 
whether  or  not  the  Association  wants  to  do  that.  The  com¬ 
mittee  felt  that  the  sentiment  of  the  Association  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  was  not  to  go  beyond  this  particular  point.  This  is 
merely  a  report  of  the  committee  in  reference  to  whether  we 
should  have  associate  members  and  what  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  regular  members  would  be. 

The  last  change  recommended  makes  it  possible  for  a 
state  in  arrears  to  be  entitled  to  vote  as  though  it  were  in 
good  standing,  if  the  meeting  by  a  majority  wishes  that  it 
shall  exercise  that  function,  the  idea  being  that  sometimes 
conditions  arise  in  administration  which  makes  it  impossible 
legally  to  pay  out  of  state  funds  the  dues,  and  there  is  no 
way  of  paying  up  the  arrears  except  by  paying  them  out  of 
the  commissioner’s  own  pocket.  Those  are  the  essential 
points. 

President  Foust:  You  have  heard  the  report  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  Under  the  constitution  I  presume  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  to  go  over  until  some  later  day,  or  do  they  go 
over  a  year?  What  is  the  present  law  on  that? 

Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg  :  “Amendments  to  this  constitution  may 
be  made  at  regular  annual  meetings  of  the  Association,  pro¬ 
vided  that  such  amendment  is  duly  presented  for  consideration 
at  the  previous  annual  meeting,  and  shall  not  be  adopted  ex¬ 
cept  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  those  present.”  I  take  it,  Mr. 
President,  they  would  have  to  go  over  until  the  next  annual 
meeting. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Abbott  :  Mr.  President,  I  would  suggest  that  if  it 
is  possible  we  at  least  have  a  discussion  on  these  amendments 
at  the  present  time.  I  do  not  mean  necessarily  at  this  meet¬ 
ing,  but  in  this  conference,  so  that  we  can  all  go  home  with 
something  to  think  about  except  the  particular  thoughts  we 
happened  to  originate  ourselves.  It  may  be  that  the  conven¬ 
tion  or  some  member  wants  to  modify  or  submit  or  add  to 
this,  and  I  think  we  should  have  the  privilege  of  doing  it  at 
this  time  so  that  it  can  all  be  considered  at  the  next  annual 
meeting. 

Mr.  B.  L.  Purcell  :  Mr.  President,  my  impression  is  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Association  at  the  suggestion  of  our 
Secretary  this  matter  came  before  it,  having  in  view  just 
such  a  situation  as  is  presented  here  now,  that  this  commit¬ 
tee  be  appointed  to  draft  the  amendments  and  present  them 
to  the  association  in  the  early  days  of  its  meeting  in  order 
that  they  might  be  acted  upon  at  a  later  session.  If  you  de¬ 
sire  to  be  formal  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order  and  ask  you  to 
rule  that  this  question  has  been  brought  up  before  and  has 
been  before  this  body  at  its  last  annual  meeting,  and  it  will 
be  perfectly  proper  and  within  the  by-laws  to  act  on  the 
proposed  amendments  at  a  later  session  of  this  convention. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Rose  :  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  confirm  what 
the  commissioner  from  Virginia  has  said.  This  commis¬ 
sioner  was  appointed  to  prepare  resolutions  in  regard  to 
amendments  at  this  meeting.  I  think  the  minutes  will  bear 
me  out  in  my  contention. 

Secretary  Newman  :  I  remember  it  very  well.  It  was  to 
cover  exactly  what  has  happened  that  we  might  have  action 
at  this  convention  by  considering  that  the  matter  had  been 
brought  up  at  Atlantic  City. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  committee  if  they  gave  any  consid¬ 
eration  in  regard  to  the  municipalities,  that  some  municipali¬ 
ties  should  be  entitled  to  be  more  than  associate  members.  I 
have  in  mind  that  when  a  city  gets  a  population  larger  than 
the  population  of  the  smallest  state  it  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
voting  privilege. 

Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg  :  The  committee  wanted  to  be  conserv¬ 
ative  in  its  recommendations,  and  felt  that  the  best  way  to  get 
discussion  was  to  be  conservative  in  its  recommendation.  We 
did  discuss  two  possibilities  as  I  recall  it.  One  was  this 
possibility  and  the  other  one  was  limiting  the  membership 
to  cities  of  a  certain  size.  We  didn’t  g,et  to  the  point  of 
discussing  exactly  what  the  'first  would  be.  We  felt  you 
might  prefer  that  a  city  of  a  certain  size  be  entitled  to  legal 
membership  the  same  as  a  state,  but  we  wanted  to  make  a 
conservative  report. 
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Mr.  B.  L.  Purcell:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  a  ruling  on  a 
point  of  order. 

President  Foust:  I  will  decide  the  point  well  taken  by 
the  Commissioner  from  Virginia,  that  these  amendments  were 
properly  brought  up  at  the  Atlantic  City  Convention  a  year 
ago,  and  we  will  fix  tomorrow  morning  at  nine  o’clock,  the 
first  order  of  business,  as  the  hour  for  acting  on  the  com¬ 
mittee’s  report  and  the  adoption  of  these  amendments  or 
their  rejection  or  amendment. 

Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg  :  May  I  say  one  word,  Mr.  Chairman? 
The  committee  felt  that  the  associate  member  should  not  be 
rquired  to  pay  the  same  dues  as  the  regular  members,  that  is 
dues  which  would  practically  be  only  enough  to  cover  the 
cost  of  furnishing  him  with  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Abbott:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  in  favor  of  dis¬ 
cussing  this  and  disposing  of  it  while  it  is  fresh  in  our  minds, 
rather  than  to  defer  it  till  tomorrow  morning. 

President  Foust:  My  reason  for  putting  it  over  until 
tomorrow  morning  was  to  permit  the  members  present  to  talk 
it  over  among  themselves,  and  that  possibly  by  tomorrow 
morning  they  would  understand  each  other  better,  and  that 
we  could  dispose  of  this  in  one-third  of  the  time  we  could 
dispose  of  it  now.  According  to  my  ruling  it  Has  been  made 
the  first  order  of  business  in  the  morning.  We  will  then 
have  plenty  of  time  to  take  it  up.  Another  thing,  will  we 
have  to  act  on  these  by  ballot  or  by  viva  voce  vote? 

Mr.  B.  L.  Purcell  :  The  constitution  provides  for  the 
vote  by  ballot,  I  think. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Flanders  :  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask' 
if  the  committee’s  report  would  be  covered  by  your  ruling 
on  Mr.  Purcell’s  point  of  order,  or  could  the  report  be  amend¬ 
ed  so  that  the  wording  in  section  1  could  be  changed  some¬ 
what,  to  make  it  a  little  clearer,  and  still  be  taken  up  at 
this  session? 

President  Foust  :  I  anticipate  there  will  be  amendments 
and  changes  made  when  we  come  to  adopt  them. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Fl.\nders  :  Suppose  there  are  other  sections  to 
be  amended? 

President  Foust:  We  can  include  them.  The  further 
consideration  of  the  report  of  this  committee  will  go  over 
until  9  o’clock  tomorrow  morning  promptly.  It  will  be  the 
first  order  of  business. 

Has  the  committee  on  “Definitions  and  Standards”  a  re¬ 
port?  Dr.  Ladd  is  not  present. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Abbott:  They  have  a  report. 

President  Foust:  I  wil!  fix  that  for  the  first  paper  to¬ 
morrow  morning  after  we  are  through  with  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  revision  of  the  constitution.  I  consider 
this  a  very  important  report  and  I  do  not  want  it  to  be 
slighted  in  any  particular,  as  it  was  a  year  ago  at  Atlantic 
City. 

If  there  is  nothing  further  the  further  consideration  of 
today’s  program  will  be  taken  up  tomorrow  morning  in 
regular  order.  We  stand  adjourned  till  9  o’clock  tomorrow 
morning. 


The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  11 :35  for  the  trip  to  the 
Great  Lakes  Naval  Training  Station. 


FOURTH  SESSION. 


Thursday,  August  29,  9:00  A.  M. 

President  Foust:  Before  we  take  up  the  first  order  of 
business  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  if  he  has  any  statements  to 
make. 

(Announcements  by  the  Secretary.) 

President  Foust  :  The  first  order  of  business  is  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  committee  on  amendments  to  the  constitution  and 
by-laws.  Before  we  take  this  up  I  think  we  had  better,  as 
far  as  possible,  adhere  to  some  kind  of  a  rule  that  no  one 
speak  more  than  three  minutes,  in  order  to  expedite  the 
work  of  adopting  these  amendments.  A  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  at  Atlantic  City  and  they  made  their  report  yesterday, 
and  we  let  the  matter  go  over  until  this  morning  at  nine 
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o’clock  to  take  up  the  recommendations  and  act  on  them. 
We  will  now  take  up  the  first  amendment. 

Mr.  James  Sorenson  :  I  would  like  to  suggest,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  members  here  this  morning  were 
not  present  yesterday,  that  Dr.  Alsberg  be  asked  to  read  the 
proposed  amendments  to  the  constitution.  They  are  very 
short. 

President  Foust:  I  would  suggest  that  we  just  read  the 
first  one  and  consider  it.  We  would  have  to  do  that  anyhow. 

Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg:  That  is  what  has  been  suggested, 
that  I  read  them  one  by  one,  and  they  be  disposed  of  one 
by  one. 

CONSTITUTION  AMENDED. 

President  Foust:  We  will  take  up  the  first  amendment. 

(Read.) 

President  Foust  :  I  will  ask  the  first  vice-president  to  take 
the  chair. 

(Mr.  A.  M.  G.  Soule,  first  vice-president,  acted  as  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  meeting.) 

Mr.  R.  E.  Rose:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Guy  G.  Frary  :  I  second  that  motion. 

Chairman  Soule  :  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  motion 
made  to  accept  the  amendment  as  reported  by  the  secretary. 
It  has  been  moved  by  Commissioner  Purcell  and  seconded  by 
Commissioner  Frary  that  the  amendment  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  as  read  by  your  Secretary,  be  adopted. 

(The  motion  was  unanimously  carried.) 

Mr.  B.  L.  Purcell:  These  amendments  must  be  adopted 
constitutionally,  and  a  two-thirds  vote  is  required.  It  will 
be  necessary  to  have  that  number. 

Chairman  Soule:  If  I  am  not  in  error,  gentlemen,  I 
would  like  to  know  if  there  isn’t  a  provision  in  the  consti¬ 
tution  that  amendments  to  the  constitution  should  be  by 
ballot. 

Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg  :  I  have  the  constitution  here,  suppose 
I  read  what  it  says  about  amending  (reads).  (Art.  XV.) 

Secretary  Newman  :  Isn’t  there  another  section  there 
that  speaks  generally  about  voting? 

Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg:  Yes:  Article  XI  (reads).  Apparent¬ 
ly  these  amendments  must  be  passed  by  states,  but  whether 
we  ballot  or  call  the  roll  isn’t  settled  yet. 

Mr.  F.  a.  Jackson  :  Mr.  President,  I  would  suggest  that 
we  go  along  in  this  way  by  motion,  and  then  to  be  doubly 
sure,  after  we  get  to  the  end,  we  can  adopt  all  the  amend¬ 
ments  by  ballot  if  you  desire  to  do  it  that  way. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Flanders  :  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  you  submit 
it  to  a  two-thirds  vote.  We  can  vote  on  them  separately.  I 
move  that  we  take  a  rising  vote  on  this  question. 

Dr.  Wm.  Frear:  There  is  a  motion  before  the  house, 
Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  think  we  should  follow  Mr.  Flanders’ 
suggestion. 

Chairman  Soule:  Is  that  motion  seconded? 

Mr.  R.  E.  Rose:  Seconded. 

Chairman  Soule:  As  many  as  are  in  favor  of  adopting 
the  amendment  recommended-  by  the  secretary  of  your  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  will  please  rise  (15  arose)  ;  those  opposed 
(none).  The  motion  has  been  carried  and  is  so  declared. 
The  Secretary  will  record  it. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Flanders  :  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  move 
you  that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  print  copies  of  the 
constitution  and  distribute  to  each  member  here  present. 

Dr.  E.  L.  Barnhouse:  I  second  that. 

Chairman  Soule  :  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  motion 
made  by  Mr.  Flanders,  seconded  by  Commissioner  Barn- 
house  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Flanders  :  Mr.  Chairman,  my  motion  is  this, 
that  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  have  printed  enough  copies 
of  the  constitution  and  by-laws  to  give  two  copies  to  each 
member  attending  this  meeting,  and  a  sufficient  number  for  a 
like  representation  next  year. 

Chairman  Soule:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  motion. 

(Seconded  by  Mr.  Barnhouse.) 

(The  motion  was  put.) 

Secretary  Newman:  I  want  to  say  in  reply  to  that,  Mr. 
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President,  we  can  carry  that  along  very  well  if  it  is  your  de¬ 
sire.  That  has  been  done  in  the  past.  People  get  these  copies 
and  leave  them  at  home.  I  think  members  should  impress  it 
upon  themselves  to  bring  their  copies  of  the  constitution 
with  them. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Flanders  :  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  that 
the  Secretary  had  them  printed? 

Secretary  New’man  :  Yes.  They  were  also  printed  in  the 
copies  of  the  report. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Flanders  :  The  report,  Mr.  President,  is  rather 
a  cumbersome  thing  to  bring  with  you  when  you  want  to 
refer  to  the  constitution. 

Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg  :  I  would  suggest  that  the  thing  to  do 
w'ould  be  not  to  send  it  to  members  unless  the  members  ask 
for  it.  Have  a  few  on  the  table  here  at  the  meeting,  in  charge 
of  the  Secretary,  where,  if  a  matter  dealing  with  the  consti¬ 
tution  came  up  they  could  be  distributed.  If  there  are  copies 
enough  to  go  around  I  think  that  would  be  a  good  sugges¬ 
tion. 

Dr.  William  Fre.\r:  Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  leave  it  as 
Mr.  Flanders  made  the  motion,  to  send  two  copies  to  each 
member  and  leave  a  supply  on  hand. 

Chairman  Soule  ;  What  is  your  pleasure,  gentlemen  ? 
You  have  heard  the  motion  made  by  Commissioner  Flanders, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Barnhouse,  and  the  suggestion  of  Dr. 
Alsberg.  Shall  we  abide  by  the  motion  or  the  amendment? 

Dr.  William  Frear:  The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Fl.\nders  ;  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  under¬ 
standing  that  the  second  idea  was  not  put  in  the  form  of  a 
motion,  it  was  just  a  suggestion. 

Mr.  F.  a.  Jackson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  suggest  that 
we  go  right  along  and,  instead  of  mailing  them  out,  the  sec¬ 
retary  bring  them  here  and  have  them  on  the  desk.  That  was 
only  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Flanders’,  so  that  the  first  motion  has 
been  voted  on  and  we  are  ready  to  take  up  the  next  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  committee. 

Chairman  Soule  :  Let  us  hear  the  next. 

(Read  by  Dr.  Alsberg.) 

Is  it  your  judgment  that  this  amendment  is  required?  Last 
year  we  amended  the  constitution  to  that  effect  when  we 
abolished  the  two  sections.  What  is  your  ruling  on  that? 

Mr.  R.  E.  Rose:  We  did  not  amend  it.  The  only  neces¬ 
sary  amendment  is  to  strike  out  all  reference  to  the  two  sec¬ 
tions  and  that  we  only  have  one  meeting. 

Chairman  Soule:  Of  course,  I  am  willing  to  abide  by  the 
sense  of  the  convention,  but  it  seems  as  if  there  was  a  clause 
in  our  constitution  providing  for  the  existence  of  sectional 
meetings. 

Mr.  B.  L  Purcell  :  I  suggest  that  each  article  of  the  con¬ 
stitution,  beginning  with  No.  1,  be  read  and  voted  on  sep¬ 
arately  and  then  when  we  get  through  with  them  all  we  can 
leave  such  matters  to  the  chairman. 

Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg  :  I  don’t  quite  get  your  recommenda¬ 
tion.  Do  you  mean  the  constitution  as  it  stands  now? 

Mr.  B.  L.  Purcell:  No,  as  it  is  to  be  amended. 

Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg  :  Where  reference  to  the  section 
occurs  that  w’onld  have  to  be  amended. 

Chairman  Soule  :  It  has  been  moved  by  Commissioner 
Rose  of  Florida,  seconded  by  Commissioner  Jackson  of 
Rhode  Island,  that  you  accept  the  report  of  your  secretary 
as  an  amendment  to  the  constitution. 

Dr.  William  Frear:  Mr.  Chairman,  my  motion  was  that 
we  accept  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  amendment  of 
Section  1  of  Article  5,  and  also  on  the  recommendation  on 
the  amendment  of  Article  3,  and  all  other  places  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  where  reference  is  made  to  sections  or  chairmen  of 
sections,  to  delete  from  the  constitution  all  reference  to  sec¬ 
tions  and  section  chairmen. 

Secretary  Newman  :  Mr.  President,  it  is  very  important 
that  when  the  report  comes  out  it  is  accurate,  and  the  ste¬ 
nographer  cannot  get  it  unless  you  enunciate  distinctly  and 
slowly,  and  then  we  want  time  to  give  the  names  on  the 
motions. 

Chairm.a.n  Soule:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  motion. 

(Motion  put  by  chair;  carried.) 


Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg:  The  next  is  an  amendment  to  Art. 
9,  Section  2  (read). 

A  Member:  What  committee  is  that? 

Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg  :  The  committee  on  co-operation. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Rose  :  I  move  its  adoption. 

Mr.  F.  a.  Jackson  :  Second  the  motion. 

(Motion  put  and  carried.) 

Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg:  The  next  amendment  recommended, 
Mr.  Chairman,  deals  with  Article  10,  Membership  (read). 

Mr.  F.  a.  Jackson  :  Gentlemen,  this  is  rather  an  impor¬ 
tant  matter. 

Secretary  Newman  :  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this  the  amend¬ 
ment  that  provides  for  the  co-operation  of  cities  ? 

Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg:  Yes. 

Secretary  Newman  :  Why  not  in  place  of  saying  “cities” 
say  “all  other  bodies  that  the  Association  recognizes.”  We 
may  for  instance  have  people  or  attempt  to  get  bodies  to  co¬ 
operate  with  us,  other  than  municipal  officials.  For  instance, 
as  we  discussed  yesterday,  suppose  there  are  departments  of  the 
.state  or  federal  government  later  on  to  take  care  of  increased 
production  and  conservation.  We  would  like  very  much  to 
have  them  affiliate  with  us  and  you  would  have  to  again 
amend  the  constitution  to  take  them  in.  If  it  includes  all 
bodies  the  Association  recognizes  as  eligible  either  for  voting 
or  associate  privileges,  doesn’t  that  cover  it? 

Mr.  J.  S.  Abbott  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suppose  this  is  open 
for  discussion.  I  want  to  discuss  a  recommendation  for  the 
committee  on  co-operation  that  has  a  bearing  on  this  par¬ 
ticular  amendment.  The  committee  on  co-operation  a  day 
or  two  ago  recommended  that  the  constitution  be  amended 
making  all  cities,  state  and  federal  food  and  drug  control 
officials  eligible  to  membership.  This  recommendation  has 
been  made  from  year  to  year  for  a  number  of  years  and 
has  never  been  discussed  and  therefore  never  acted  upon 
by  this  association.  It  was  agreed  the  other  day  when  that 
recommendation  was  made  that  a  discussion  of  it  would  go 
over  until  a  report  was  received  from  the  committee  on 
the  constitution,  which  would  have  that  under  consideration, 
and  it  is  to  that  recommendation  that  I  want  to  address  my 
remarks.  This  association  adopted  the  other  day  a  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  committee  on  co-operation,  to  the  effect 
that  we  will  encourage  the  organization  of  smaller  asso¬ 
ciations  or  the  creation  of  smaller  associations,  consisting 
of  those  groups  of  states  that  have  a  common  product.  We 
also  went  on  record  the  other  day  as  encouraging  state 
officials  to  form  organizations  within  their  respective  states 
between  the  state  organizations  and  the  local  organizations, 
municipal  and  county.  Of  course,  there  are  only  a  few 
county  organizations  interested  in  our  problems,  but  there 
are  some  scattered  throughout  the  country.  In  fact,  there 
are  a  great  many  county  organizations  that  have  to  do  with 
some  of  the  very  things  that  we  have  to  do  with,  particu¬ 
larly  the  net  weight  amendments  of  our  laws. 

This  Association  has  also  gone  on  record  to  the  effect  that 
it  is  desirable  to  establish  and  promote  co-operation  not  only 
between  the  state  organizations  but  with  city  organizations 
and  municipal  organizations,  or  other  organizations  that  are 
engaged  in  the  work  that  we  are  engaged  in.  This  Associa¬ 
tion  is  called  the  Association  of  American  Dairy,  Food  and 
Drug  Officials.  “American”  is  a  pretty  big  word.  It  is 
generic.  The  words  “Dairy  Food  and  Drug  Officials”  is  a 
pretty  broad  term.  This  Association  is  as  a  matter  of  fact 
and  always  has  been  not  an  association  of  officials  but  an 
association  of  food  and  drug  commissioners  of  the  states  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  In  other  words,  we  are  at 
the  present  time  misbranded,  in  my  judgment. 

'  Now,  gentlemen,  if  it  is  desirable — and  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  about  that — that  co-operation  in  the  enforcement  of  dairy 
food  and  drug  laws  extend  through  and  to  every  agency  that 
exists  in  this  country  for  the  enforcement  of  food  and  drug 
laws,  the  committee  on  co-operation  in  this  convention  and 
at  previous  conventions  has  believed  and  does  believe  that 
there  should  be  an  association  in  this  country  to  which  they 
could  go  and  become  members  and  take  part  in  the  discus¬ 
sion  and  solution  of  problems  with  which  dairy,  food  and 
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drug  officials  have  to  deal.  The  co-operation  committee  still 
believes  that  it  is  desirable  that  there  be  a  general  asso¬ 
ciation,  a  national  association,  in  which  the  inspectors,  the 
chemists,  the  administrative  officers,  whether  cities  or  states, 
of  federal  government,  of  counties  that  have  to  do  with  food 
and  drug  control,  should  be  eligible  to  membership.  Just 
why  it  is  that  we  should  at  this  time  put  ourselves  in  the 
attitude  of  limiting  it  only  to  the  administrative  officers  is 
something  that  your  committee  on  co-operation  can’t  under¬ 
stand.  If  there  are  good  reasons  for  it  we  should  like  to 
hear  them,  and  if  it  be  the  will  of  this  organiation  that 
it  be  confined  to  administration  officials  solely,  all  well  and 
good,  and  if  that  be  the  attitude  of  this  body  then  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  co-operation  and  your  future  committees  on  co¬ 
operation  will  have  to  attack  the  problem  of  co-operation 
in  America  on  an  entirely  different  basis,  from  an  entirely 
different  angle. 

Now,  gentlemen,  every  organization  that  is  worthy  the 
name  of  an  organization  for  food  or  drug  or  dairy  control 
consists  of  three  pretty  distinct,  separate  parts.  One  is  the 
administrative  officer,  another  is  the  analyst  division,  com¬ 
posed  of  chemists,  bacteriologists,  microscopists,  and  so 
on;  the  third  division  is  the  division  of  inspection  per  se, 
or  field  work  or  field  inspection.  There  are  three  impor¬ 
tant  classifications  of  these  agencies  in  themselves,  for  the 
enforcement  of  food  and  drug  laws  in  America.  One  is 
the  federal  government,  that  supplements  the  state  govern¬ 
ment.  Another  is  the  state  government  or  organizations  that 
supplement  the  local  government  or  the  municipalities.  The 
other  classification  is  the  municipal  or  county  or  smaller  unit 
of  classification.  As  the  commissioner  from  Maryland 
clearly  pointed  out  to  you  yesterday,  each  of  these  three 
classifications  of  agencies  for  the  enforcement  of  food  and 
drug  laws  has  a  very  particular  and  definite  function  to  per¬ 
form.  If  we  do  not  know  what  those  functions  are,  it  is 
high  time  we  were  finding  out  what  they  ajp.  Especially 
your  committee  on  co-operation  has  got  to  consider  what 
they  are  and  what  their  functions  are,  otherwise  how  can 
we  recommend  any  basis  for  co-operation  along  such 
agencies?  If  it  is  necessary  and  advisable  and  desirable — 
and  no  man  questions  but  that  it  is — that  these  three  classes 
of  organization  in  America  co-ordinate  their  work,  put  their 
shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  give  the  public  the  protection  it 
deserves,  and  the  legitimate  manufacturing  trade  the  pro¬ 
tection  it  deserves  in  the  enforcement  of  food  and  drug  leg¬ 
islation  ;  if  it  be  desirable  that  these  three  classes  of  organiza¬ 
tions  form  a  co-operative  organization  for  the  enforcement 
of  laws  and  the  development  of  uniformity  of  procedure 
and  so  forth,  and  if  it  be  desirable  that  each  class  be  com¬ 
posed  of  analysts,  inspectors,  and  administrative  officials, 
and  if  it  be  desirable  that  there  be  a  national  organization, 
why  is  it  that  it  is  desirable  or  why  should  it  be  desirable 
that  there  be  three  separate,  distinct  organizations  or  asso¬ 
ciations  in  which  these  officials  may  come  together  and  discuss 
these  various  problems?  Will  the  inspectors  of  America 
engaged  in  food  and  drug  control  work  have  to  get  out 
and  form  an  association  of  inspectors  and  make  a  national 
organization  out  of  it  separate  and  apart  from  your  admin¬ 
istrative  officers  ?  Will  the  analysts  have  to  get  out  and  form 
an  association  of  themselves  for  the  discussion  of  the 
problems  that  relate  to  analytical  work,  and  that  there  be 
an  organization  like  this,  of  the  administrative  officers  only, 
and  another  national  organization  of  analysts  only,  and  an¬ 
other  organization  of  inspectors  only?  If  not,  then  the 
inspectors  and  analysts  are  out  of  the  question  except  that 
it  be  as  has  been  recommended,  that  they  be  in  the  matter 
of  associate  members  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the 
association  except  that  of  voting.  The  trade  is  entitled  to 
that  much,  they  always  have  been  recognized  that  way,  at 
least.  In  practice  they  have  been.  That  cannot  be  gainsaid. 
Now  why  can’t  we  as  food  and  drug  control  officials  of 
each  class  of  single  organization,  and  of  the  three  classifica¬ 
tions  of  city,  state  and  federal  work  form  a  national  asso¬ 
ciation  here  for  the  discussion  of  problems  relating  to  our 
work,  or  Is  it  more  important  that  this  association  be  a  vot¬ 


ing  association  than  it  is  that  it  be  a  working  association  for 
the  dissemination  of  information,  data,  material,  and  so  on, 
that  we  need  in  the  enforcement  of  the  food  and  drug  law. 
It  has  been  in  the  past,  as  you  know,  too  much  of  a  voting 
proposition.  The  voting  has  been  more  important  than 
the  work  of  this  organization.  We  have  even  attempted  to 
settle  problems  of  physiological  chemistry  in  this  associa¬ 
tion  by  voting,  to  our  shame.  What  other  things  do  we  have 
to  do  with?  What  does  it  matter  about  the  voting?  As 
stated  in  the  admirable  paper  read  yesterday  by  Dr.  Kremers, 
when  we  get  the  facts  and  the  data  they  can  be  threshed 
out  and  acted  upon  in  the  proper  way.  What  difference  would 
it  make  as  to  a  vote  on  the  fundamental  control  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  soft  drinks,  that  some  of  us  have  been  working  on 
for  two  or  three  years,  and  the  important  principles  we 
should  consider  in  the  solution  of  that  subject  as  food  and 
drug  officials?  Is  it  more  important  that  we  vote  or  that 
we  have  got  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  to  act 
when  we  go  back  home  to  work?  In  the  dilcussion  of  the 
problem  before  this  convention  we  are  doing  it  as  man  to 
man,  we  are  not  doing  it  as  officials,  subordinate  or  insub¬ 
ordinate.  These  are  our  problems  that  we  discuss,  and  so 
long  as  any  problem  is  under  discussion  my  chief  and  you 
men  as  chiefs  will  permit  the  under  man  officially  to  express 
his  opinion.  As  long  as  the  problem  is  under  discussion 
the  subordinate  is  discussing  the  problem  with  his  chief  as 
man  to  man  and  not  as  a  subordinate.  Whenever  the  prob¬ 
lem  has  been  settled,  that  settles  it  for  the  subordinate  offi¬ 
cials  and  he  puts  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and  helps  carry 
it  out,  and  it  is  in  that  spirit  and  in  that  way  that  we  have 
attempted  here  to  give  you  our  views  in  respect  to  a  national 
organization. 

I  don’t  see  why  this  organization  shouldn’t  take  in  the 
membership  of  the  bodies  to  which  I  have  referred,  I  do  not 
see  why  we  shouldn’t  have  the  greatest  national  organiza¬ 
tion  on  earth  for  the  discussion  and  solution  and  control 
of  problems  relating  to  food  and  drug  control.  We  know 
the  federal  organization  in  America  is  the  strongest  of  any 
federal  organization  in  the  world.  Yon  know  the  state  or¬ 
ganizations  in  America  are  among  the  strongest  of  their  kind 
of  any  civilized  country  in  the  world,  but  you  also  know 
that  the  municipal  control  of  foods  and  distribution  of  foods 
in  America  is  the  weakest  power  of  any  civilized  country 
in  the  world  .that  has  undertaken  the  solution  of  this  problem. 
The  cities  are  not  yet  doing  much  in  the  line  of  food  and 
drug  control.  It  is  limited  to  dairy  problems  largely,  or 
meat  problems,  but  the  time  will  come  in  America  when 
they  will  tackle  the  food  problem  as  we  have  tackled  it, 
according  to  the  function  of  our  local  food  control.  They 
need  but  developing,  they  should  be  developed.  Their  ordi¬ 
nances  ought  to  be  revised  and  made  to  cover  substantially 
what  the  state  and  federal  laws  already  cover,  relating  to 
the  control  of  food  and  it  is  In  that  spirit  that  we  really 
connect  up  with  these  local  organizations  and  help  them  alt 
we  can. 

(President  Foust  resumed  the  Chair.) 

President  Foust:  If  you  will  just  pardon  me  at  this 
time,  I  am  convinced  we  will  expedite  matters  if  Mr.  Abbott 
will  just  appear  with  this  committee  to  revise  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  by-law's  and  that  we  continue  further  consideration 
of  these  recommendations  until  tomorrow  morning  at  O’ 
o’clock,  so  that  we  can  go  along  with  the  other  matters  and 
Mr.  Abbott  can  meet  with  the  committee  and  come  in  here 
tomorrow  morning  and  in  this  way  we  will  save  a  lot  of 
time. 

Mr.  J,  S.  Abbott:  I  want  to  make  a  motion,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  that  all  city,  state  and  federal  food  and  drug  officials 
of  America  be  made  eligible  to  membership  under  this  con¬ 
stitution. 

Secretary  Newman:  What  kind  of  membership— asso¬ 
ciate  ? 

Mr.  Abbott:  Membership — that  means  membership,  and 
the  question  of  what  sort  of  a  vote  that  is  or  how  the  vote 
shall  be  recommended  doesn’t  make  any  difference.  It  doesn’t 
come  under  the  recommendation  of  the  committee  on  co- 
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operation.  I  am  simply  repeating  their  recommendations. 
We  recommend  that  all  city,  state  and  federal  food  and 
drug  control  officials  be  made  members  of  this  association, 
that  the  constitution  be  changed  accordingly.  I  make  that 
motion  this  morning. 

Secretary  Newman:  Is  that  an  amendment? 

Mr.  J.  S.  Abbott:  Not  an  amendment,  no.  That  is  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee  on  co-operation. 

Secretary  Newman:  Didn’t  Dr.  Alsberg  have  an  amend¬ 
ment  up  that  we  were  discussing,  that  you  are  speaking  of? 

Dr.  William  Frear:  This  is  just  the  amendment  that  Dr. 
Alsberg  proposes,  the  addition  of  the  word  city,  in  there, 
with  federal  and  state. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Abbott:  That  recommendation  was  that  they  be 
m.ade  associate  members. 

Dr.  William  Frear:  I  mean  in  Article  9.  It  adds  there 
“city.” 

Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg:  Let  me  read  it.  Article  9,  Section 
2:  (read).  It  has  been  adopted  so  far  as  it  can  be  in  a 
preliminary  way.  I  don’t  think  Mr.  Abbott  has  in  mind  that 
that  entirely  covers  it.  What  Mr.  Abbott  means  is,  he  thinks 
the  city  and  other  officials  should  all  be  on  the  same  plane, 
entitled  to  the  same  kind  of  membership  and  the  same  priv¬ 
ileges,  the  same  voting  privileges  as  the  present  member¬ 
ship. 

Dr.  William  Frear:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  to  Article  9,  Section  2. 

President  Foust  :  It  has  been  amended. 

Mr.  j.  S.  Abbott:  It  has  been  in  reference  to  co-operation, 
this  is  another  matter. 

Dr.  William  Frear:  Let  us  read  Article  10,  then. 
President  Foust:  Yes.  (Read.) 

Dr.  William  Frear:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee  on  amendment  of  consti- 
tion  and  by.-laws  as  it  relates  to  Article  10  be  amended  to 
strike  out  the  word  “associate”  and  as  so  amended  be  adopted. 

Mr.  G.  L,  Flanders:  Mr.  Chairman,  you  provide  in  the 
constitution  at  present  that  a  state  may  have  three  votes,  and 
its  delegates  present  may  divide  the  votes  as  they  see  fit.  If 
you  are  going  to  bring  in  the  cities  without  providing  what 
their  functions  shall  be,  by  giving  them  a  vote,  cities  can 
come  in  and  possibly  out-vote  the  state  entirely.  You  have 
no  provision  how  they  shall  vote  in  the  constitution. 

Just  one  word  on  what  Mr.  Abbott  has  said.  He  started 
out  by  criticising  the  title  of  this  association,  saying  it  was 
long,  it  vas  too  broad,  it  was  an  American  Association. 
Before  he  gets  through  he  says  it  ought  to  be  broad  enough 
to  take  Canada  in.  I  would  like  to  know  how  a  national 
association  can  take  Canada  in,  because  it  is  another  nation. 
Mr.  j.  S.  Abbott:  May  I  interrupt? 

Mr.  G.  L.  Flanders:  Yes. 

Mr.  j.  S.  Abbott  :  T  think  that  is  a  quibble  on  words.  I  did 
not  use  the  word  “national”  advisedly.  If  we  are  going  to 
confine  it  to  the  United  States  of  course  it  would  be  national, 
city,  state  and  federal.  On  the  windup  of  my  argument  I 
did  make  the  suggestion  that  I  thought  even  Canadian  peo¬ 
ple  should  be  brought  in,  and  I  think  so  yet.  I  am  strong 
for  the  name  American  Dairy  Food  and  Drug  Officials,  with¬ 
out  any  misbranding  at  all. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Flanders  :  Mr.  Chairman,  take  the  statement 
Mr.  Abbott  made;  he  says  he  didn’t  do  it  advisedly.  It  puts 
me  in  an  embarrassing  position.  I  don’t  know  how  much  he 
did  say  advisedly  this  morning.  If  we  are  going  to  make 
provision  for  these  people  in  the  cities  with  all  their  dele¬ 
gates,  you  must  make  provision  for  how  they  are  going  to 
use  the  vote,  if  you  are  going  to  be  consistent  about  the 
matter.  You  ask  that  they  shall  be  free  organizations,  the 
chemists,  inspectors,  and  administrative  officials,  to  settle 
their  questions.  I  would  answer  that  by  saying  that  I  don’t 
think  administrative  officials  have  anything  to  do  with  the 
chemical  side  of  the  question.  That  is  purely  a  scientific 
proposition  of  the  chemists  themselves.  Each  delegate  can 
come  here  for  his  administrative  officer.  I  have  done  that, 
I  have  come  here  for  22  years,  helped  form  the  organiza¬ 


tion.  I  have  not  been  the  administrative  officer  but  I  have 
been  a  delegate  nearly  every  year  for  that  purpose.  I 
am  not  seeking  to  assert  a  position,  the  position  of  my  su¬ 
perior  officer.  If  the  superior  officer  wants  to  discuss  the 
problem  that  confronts  him  at  home,  then  let  him  bring  his 
subordinates. 

Mr.  a.  M.  G.  Soule  :  Mr.  President,  I  think  we  all  remem¬ 
ber  last  year  at  Atlantic  City  this  subject  came  up  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  At  that  time  it  was  the  sense  of  the  convention  that 
we  appoint  a  committee.  That  committee  was  appointed 
They  have  given  careful  consideration  to  this  matter  and 
have  made  their  recommendations.  We  have  entrusted  to 
this  committee  the  representation  of  this  organization  and 
they  have  made  their  report,  and  it  does  seem  to  me  fitting 
that  we  abide  by  the  report  and  the  recommendation  of  the 
committee. 

President  Foust  :  At  this  time  I  would  like  to  postpone 
further  consideration  of  this  report  until  11  o’clock  and  per¬ 
mit  you  gentlemen  to  go  with  Dr.  Alsberg,  and  I  think  we 
can  expedite  matters.  Is  there  any  objection  to  this? 

Mr.  j.  S.  Abbott  :  '  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  speaking  of 
the  report  of  the  committee  on  constitution,  I  am  speaking 
of  the  report  on  recommendations  of  the  committee  on  co¬ 
operation,  and  it  was  by  common  consent  that  this  recom¬ 
mendation  was  deferred  for  discussion  and  for  action  until 
this  constitution  committee  made  their  report.  I  do  not  see 
why  a  vote  right  now  cannot  be  taken,  or  further  discussion 
of  the  recommendation.  The  recommendation  does  not  say 
how  many  votes  a  city  shall  have  or  shall  not  have,  the  recom¬ 
mendation  is  that  the  constitution  be  amended  so  as  to  make 
city,  state  and  federal  food  and  drug  control  officials  of 
America  eligible  to  membership  in  this  association.  After 
that  is  acted  upon  then  the  committee  on  constitution  or  this 
body  can  determine  on  what  basis  they  should  have  mem¬ 
bership. 

President  Foust:  You  have  heard  Mr.  Abbott’s  report 
on  recommendation.  (Question  put  by  chair;  carried.) 

Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg  :  I  would  like  to  have  some  instruc¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  reference  to  this  committee.  Do  I 
understand  that  we  are  to  revise  our  amendments  to  meet 
this  motion? 

President  Foust:  That  is  the  idea. 

Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg  :  As  well  as  of  course  a  revision  of  the 
special  article  that  has  to  deal  with  voting,  also. 

President  Foust:  Yes. 

Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg  :  That  it  amounts  to  referring  this  par¬ 
ticular  recommendation  back  to  the  committee  for  further 
consideration,  is  that  right? 

President  Foust  :  I  think  so. 

Dr.  Fred  C.  Blanck  :  Mr.  President,  the  recommendation 
of  the  committee  on  co-operation  on  this  particular  point 
and  on  which  the  association  has  just  expressed  its  opinion, 
makes  absolutely  no  qualification  regarding  the  status  of  the 
membership  of  the  city  officials.  Section  3  proposed  by  the 
committee  on  revision  to  amend  our  constitution,  provides 
for  a  form  of  membership — “except  the  privilege  of  voting 
and  holding  office.”  I  would  move  you,  therefore,  that  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  full  significance  of  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  the  committee  on  co-operation,  which  the  Association 
has  just  adopted,  that  the  committee  on  revision  be  in¬ 
structed  to  delete  the  last  words  of  their  proposed  Section  3, 
namely  “without  the  privilege  of  voting  or  holding  office.” 

Secretary  Newman  :  Does  that  mean  that  the  city  offi¬ 
cials  just  provided  for  will  have  equal  voting  privilege  with 
the  federal  and  state  food  officials? 

Dr.  William  Frear:  It  hasn’t  been  acted  on  yet. 
Secretary  Newman  :  I  would  like  to  have  him  answer 
the  question,  anyway.  Does  that  provide  that  the  city  offi¬ 
cials  referred  to  would  have  an  equal  voting  privilege  with 
the  state  and  federal  officials? 

Dr.  Fred  C.  Blanck:  Yes. 

President  Foust:  The  motion  isn’t  seconded  yet.  What 
is  the  next,  Dr.  Alsberg? 

Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg  :  The  next  is  a  very  important 
amendment  to  Article  11  (read).  It  is  proposed  to  amend 
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by  adding  an  exception  to  the  last  sentence  so  that  the 
sentence  would  read  “no  state  or  department  more  than  one 
year  in  arrears  of  the  dues  fixed  by  the  Association  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote,  except  upon  permission  of  the  Association 
by  a  majority  vote.”  The  idea  being  that  occasions  arise 
when  no  provision  is  made  by  the  legislature  or  governor  for 
the  payment  of  dues  for  a  particular  year,  and  that  the  state 
shall  not  be  penalized  necessarily  by  virtue  of  such  failure 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  dues,  if  the  Association  thinks 
conditions  are  such  as  to  warrant  the  state  commissioner 
in  having  a  vote. 

President  Foust  :  This  is  a  fair  amendment,  what  is 
your  pleasure? 

AIr.  R.  E.  Rose  :  Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  credentials,  on  several  occasions  that  problem  has 
arisen.  On  several  occasions  states  were  in  arrears  who  had 
not  been  represented  at  all,  and  the  man  who  came  with 
his  proper  credentials  at  that  time  was  called  upon  to  pay 
back  dues,  and  it  wasn’t  fair  to  him.  It  was  referred  to  the 
convention  and  the  convention  acknowledged  him  and  his 
annual  dues  for  that  particular  time.  As  stated  by  Dr.  Als- 
berg,  there  were  several  occasions  where  states  were  not 
represented  for  many  years  for  some  reasons,  for  want  of 
appropriations  or  funds.  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  amend¬ 
ment. 

Secretary  Newman  ;  I  second  the  motion. 

President  Foust;  You  have  heard  the  motion,  are  you 
ready  for  the  question? 

AIr.  G.  L.  Flanders  :  I  was  going  to  say,  our  present  sec¬ 
retary  when  he  came  into  office  in  this  state  found  his  state 
in  arrears  six  years.  His  predecessor  had  been  president  of 
this  organization  and  he  couldn’t  vote. 

One  word  I  want  to  say  in  particular  bearing  on  this  reso¬ 
lution.  We  are  making  provisions  relative  to  restricting  the 
vote  of  the  states  here.  There  is  no  provision  about  the 
cities  going  to  be  represented  paying  any  dues,  or  if  they  do 
not  pay  any  dues  are  we  going  to  give  them  the  privileges 
that  members  here  now  don’t  have? 

Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg  :  I  assume  that  would  be  referred 
back  to  the  committee  and  that  the  committee  would  have 
to  consider  it  in  bringing  in  the  revised  amendments,  at  least 
I  would  like  to  know  whether  I  am  correct  in  interpreting  Mr. 
Abbott’s  motion  in  that  direction,  that  we  would  have  to  go 
over  the  whole  thing  and  make  revision  accordingly. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Flanders  :  The  reason  I  raised  that  question 
is  that  if  the  body  wants  to  do  that,  we  can  so  understand 
before  we  take  the  matter  up. 

President  Foust  :  You  have  heard  this  motion  which  has 
been  seconded,  to  adopt  the  recommendation. 

AIr.  B.  L.  Purcell;  Mr.  President,  it  is  suggested  that  the 
addition  should  be  “officials  or  other  organizations.” 

Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg;  Then  I  say,  Mr.  Flanders  and  Mr. 
Jackson,  that  the  committee  accepts  that  suggestion. 

AIr.  G.  L.  Flanders  ;  Air.  President,  I  accept  that  sugges¬ 
tion. 

AIr.  J.  S.  Abbott  ;  It  strikes  me  if  this  recommendation 
should  go  through  as  it  is  now  that  it  would  necessitate  chang¬ 
ing  a  good  many  of  the  powers  attached  and  connected  up 
directly  with  that,  and  that  the  committee  on  constitution 
will  make  their  entire  report  conform  to  that  principle. 

President  Foust;  Is  there  a  motion  made  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  make  such  changes  as  to  bring  it  in  harmony  with 
the  original  motion? 

Secretary  Newman;  I  make  such  a  motion. 

Dr.  William  Frear;  I  second  the  motion. 

AIr  B.  L.  Purcell  ;  I  think  that  ought  to  be  acted  on  sepa¬ 
rately. 

President  Foust;  We  will.  But  the  changes  can  be  made 
before  we  call  it  up  to  act  on  it. 

Mr.  B.  L.  Purcell;  Subject  to  other  changes  then.  The 
committee  has  accepted  this  amendment  and  we  could  act  , 
on  it  as  a  whole. 

Dr.  Carl  L.  Ai.sberg  ;  There  are  really  two  things  before  us, 

I  believe.  One  is  this  amendment  which  no  one  as  far  as  I 
know  has  moved  to  adopt — the  back  dues. 


President  Foust  ;  I  think  we  had  better  vote  on  that. 
That  motion  was  made  by  the  secretary  and  seconded. 

Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg;  That  comes  first,  and  Mr.  Abbott’s 
would  have  to  follow  that. 

President  Foust;  You  have  heard  the  motion  to  adopt 
the  recommendation.  (Motion  put  by  chairman;  carried.) 
The  committee  then  accepts  the  suggestion  of  Commissioner 
Purcell,  so  that  we  will  take  up  the  next  section. 

Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg  ;  There  is  no  further  amendment  pro¬ 
posed  by  the  committee. 

President  Foust;  Now,  here  is  a  question;  in  order  to 
make  this  legal,  might  it  not  be  better  to  vote  on  all  the  recom¬ 
mendations  as  amended  and  suggested,  by  ballot? 

Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg  ;  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  the 
most  important  amendment  has  been  referred  back  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  with  certain  instructions,  and  I  would  suggest  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  defer  the  question  of  passing  by  a  two- 
thirds  majority  on  this  whole  thing  until  the  amended  recom¬ 
mendations  are  presented  to  the  Association. 

President  Foust;  We  will  then  defer  further  considera¬ 
tion  of  this  matter  until  the  committee  comes  in  with  their 
revised  recommendations,  at  which  time  they  will  be  gone 
over  and  acted  upon. 

Dr.  William'  Frear;  Air.  Chairman,  may  I  suggest  that 
in  order  that  the  record  may  show  this  matter  in  the  right 
light  in  the  stenographic  report,  that  Mr.  Rose  moved  to 
adopt  the  amendment  to  Section  11.  He  did  not  make  that 
motion. 

AIr.  a.  AI.  G.  Soule  ;  There  was  a  motion  before  us  on 
the  adoption  of  this  important  amendment. 

President  Foust  ;  We  will  consider  it  as  a  motion.  It  was 
•  made  and  seconded. 

AIr.  G.  L.  Flanders  ;  I  am  under  the  impression  we  are 
making  no  mistake — I  think  I  came  in  thinking  the  report 
had  been  read  as  a  whole,  and  I  made  a  motion  to  adopt  it  as 
a  whole.  I  move  you  that  we  reconsider  the  vote. 

Dr.  William  Frear;  That  is  not  so.  We  voted  on  the 
amendment  to  the  first  article  only. 

Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg  ;  Might  I  ask  Mr.  Flanders  to  repeat 
his  motion.  I  didn’t  quite  catch  it. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Flanders  ;  I  came  in  late  and  supposed  you 
were  considering  the  matter  as  a  whole,  and  I  moved  that 
we  take  a  rising  vote  on  adopting  the  whole  of  the  amend¬ 
ments,  and  you  took  the  vote  and  I  supposed  that  was  what 
you  were  taking  it  on.  As  long  as  we  are  not  going  to  con¬ 
sider  the  whole  I  wanted  to  move  a  reconsideration. 

Mr.  a.  M.  G.  Soule  ;  The  first  vote  was  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  and  then  on  the  amendment.  There  is  a  motion 
before  us,  made  and  seconded  to  accept  the  recommendation 
as  a  whole. 

President  Foust;  I  think  we  will  just  pass  along  until 
the  committee  comes  in  with  some  changes  that  are  neces¬ 
sary,  at  which  time  we  will  call  a  roll  of  states,  either  by 
ballot  or  by  viva  voce  vote.  For  the  present  we  will  take 
up  another  part  of  the  program.  I  will  ask  the  committee 
to  get  together  and  report  tomorrow  morning,  the  first  order 
of  business  at  9  o’clock. 

Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg  ;  Might  I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that 
you  make  the  further  suggestion  that  anybody  else  besides 
Air.  Abbott  and  Mr.  Flanders  may  make  suggestions? 

President  Foust  ;  Thank  you.  They  will  be  glad  to  have 
you  do  so,  and  when  they  come  in  tomorrow  morning  at  9 
o’clock  we  will  be  ready  to  go  right  along  with  it.  A'  resolu¬ 
tion  will  be  read  by  the  secretar5L 

Secretary  Newman  ;  The  following  resolution  has  been 
offered ; 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Officials  that  membership  in  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Definitions  and  Standards  shall  be  re¬ 
stricted  to  those  who  have  no  financial  interest  directly  or 
indirectly  in  any  establishment  where  food  or  drug  products 
are  manufactured,  prepared  or  sold. 

James  Foust, 

Pennsylvania. 

President  Foust;  This  resolution  will  be  referred  to  the 
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committee.  We  will  now  take  up  the  second  item  on  today’s 
program.  I  want  to  say  for  the  benefit  of  Dr.  Ladd,  that 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  which  he  is  chairman,  the 
Commiteee  on  Definitions  and  Standards,  we  will  take  up  a 
little  later  in  the  day.  “The  War’s  Effect  on  -the  Dairy  In¬ 
dustry,”  by  Dean  Eugene  Davenport,  University  of  Illinois. 

(Applause.) 


THE  WAR’S  EFFECT  ON  THE  DAIRY  INDUSTRY. 


By  Dean  Eugene  Davenport, 
University  of  Illinois. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  certainly  appreciate  the  honor  of  being  invited  to  speak 
before  a  body  of  officials  upon  so  important  a  subject  as 
“The  Effect  of  the  War  Upon  the  Dairy  Industry.” 

I  have  the  decided  feeling  that  some  man  in  active  dairy 
business  could  have  been  more  successful  in  outlining  what 
these  effects  are  likely  to  be.  However,  as  no  man  is  compe¬ 
tent  to  do  more  than  prophesy  at  this  juncture,  and  as  no 
man  can  cover  more  than  a  portion  of  so  large  a  field,  I  am 
more  than  glad  to  outline  for  your  consideration  some  of 
the  influences  likely  to  be  exerted  by  the  war  with  more  or 
less  permanent  effect  on  the  dairy  industry. 

1.  The  Value  of  Milk  as  Food.  Say  what  we  please, 
the  world  has  never  regarded  milk  as  a  real  and  staple 
food  except  for  babies  and  invalids;  whereas,  it  is  the  cheap¬ 
est  of  all  our  animal  foods  and  can  be  consumed  in  large 
quantities,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  as  milk,  butter,  cheese, 
cream,  buttermilk,  koumiss,  ice  cream,  condensed  milk,  milk 
powder — in  brief  in  more  different  forms  than  any  other 
standard  food  except  flour.  Not  only  that,  but  in  any  form, 

'  milk  and  its  derivatives  are  as  standard  as  flour  or  meat,  and 
for  adults  as  well  as  children.  The  world  little  realizes  the 
proportion  of  its  diet  that  actually  comes  from  the  cow,  but 
this  realization  is  almost  certain  to  deepen  as  the  war  goes  on. 

2.  The  Indispensability  of  Milk.  Not  only  will  the  food 
value  of  milk  become  better  understood,  but  its  indispensa¬ 
bility  will  become  better  established  every  day  as  the  role 
of  the  vitamins  comes  to  be  better  understood.  I  be¬ 
lieve  we  are  now  seeing  the  last  of  the  foolishness  of 
economizing  on  the  use  of  milk,  while  indulging  freely  in 
substitutes  that  are  not  only  more  costly  but  less  nutritious 
than  the  real  article. 

3.  The  Cost  of  City  Milk.  Most  of  us  in  this  new  coun¬ 
try  have  been  brought  up  in  the  habit  of  consuming  milk 
directly  from  the  cow,  or  at  most  of  running  over  to  the 
neighbors  with  our  little  pail  morning  and  evening  after  the 
family  supply.  Under  these  conditions  milk  has  been  cheap, 
so  cheap  as  hardly  to  count  in  the  expense  budget.  Only 
recently  has  the  cost  of  city  delivery  begun  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion,  and  still  more  recently  the  increased  expense  of  produc¬ 
tion,  by  reason  of  better  housing,  better  care,  and  more 
costly  feed.  All  these  elements'  of  expense  will  be  exag¬ 
gerated  by  the  war,  and  the  public  will  come  rapidly  to  under¬ 
stand  why  it  is  that  milk  costs  more  than  it  did  on  the  farm 
in  pioneer  times  when  the  cows  ran  in  the  road  and  fed  on 
the  public  domain. 

4.  A  Just  Compensation.  With  this  knowledge  will  come 
a  willingness  to  agree  to  a  just  compensation  both  to  the 
producer  and  to  the  distributor,  and  while  differences  will 
need  to  be  adjusted  from  time  to  time,  the  absurd  milk  war  of 
last  year  will  hardly  be  repeated,  particularly  as  the  actual 
elements  of  cost  are  now  so  well  understood  by  reason  of 
the  cost-accounting  methods  introduced  by  the  different  ex¬ 
periment  stations. 

5.  The  Good  Cow.  With  the  increasing  cost, of  produc¬ 
tion,  the  inherent  value  of  the  good  cow  will  be  made  to 
stand  out  as  never  before.  With  cheap  food  we  esteemed 
her  as  a  heavy  producer,  but  with  costly  feed  she  will  be 


recognized  as  an  economical  producer,  which  is  still  more 
to  the  point. 

6.  The  Folly  of  Forced  Feeding.  The  law  of  diminish¬ 
ing  returns  applies  to  all  feeding  operations  as  well  as  to 
mechanical  power.  By  this  economists  understand  that 
beyond  a  certain  point  additions  to  expense,  as  feed,  fertilizer, 
or  other  outlay,  are  not  followed  by  equal  additions  to  results. 
We  have  been  taught  that  the  cow  requires  a  certain  amount 
of  feed  for  maintenance  and  that  all  above  that  amount 
goes  into  milk.  But  we  now  know  that  as  she  nears  her 
full  capacity  the  later  pounds  are  made  at  an  extreme  out¬ 
lay  of  feed.  With  this  knowledge  we  shall  crowd  some  of 
our  cows  less  heavily. 

7.  Economise  on  Costly  Boughten  Feed.  The  only  cow 
feed  that  should  be  bought  is  that  which  is  procured  as  a 
by-product  of  our  milling  operations.  It  is  ruinous  to 
make  milk  from  boughten  feed  that  could  be  raised  on 
the  farm,  and  it  is  equally  ruinous  to  so  compete  for  the 
limited  supply  of  mill  feeds  as  to  force  the  price  to  an  ab¬ 
normal  figure,  as  was  done  last  winter.  When  a  by-product, 
because  of  the  demand,  becomes  more  costly  than  standard 
farm-raised  feeds  equally  good  for  milk  production,  the  time 
has  come  to  call  a  halt  in  the  demand,  because  feeds  are 
valuable  for  milk  production,  not  in  proportion  to  their  cost 
but  in  proportion  to  their  nutrients. 

8.  Tiding  Over  Difficulties.  The  lesson  of  last  winter 
will  not  soon  be  forgotten,  for  by  it  we  learned  that  the 
best  way  to  tide  over  a  temporary  difficulty  is  by  short¬ 
ening  the  feed,  especiall}'^  that  portion  which  is  boughten.  The 
yield  shortens,  too,  to  be  sure,  but  that  is  often  necessary 
when  the  public  is  fighting  milk,  and  it  is  far  better  to  cut 
down  temporarily  in  the  amount  of  feed  in  the  whole  herd 
than  to  sell  a  portion  of  the  herd  and  go  on  stuffing  the  re¬ 
mainder  with  more  feed  than  is  profitable. 

9.  Dairying  a  Part  of  Farming.  That  dairying  is  a  part 
of  real  farming  and  not  a  highly  specialized  and  distinct 
industy,  is  being  demonstrated  by  war  conditions,  for,  by 
as  much  as  the  dairyman  has  supported  his  herd  by  feed 
that  he  could  have  produced  but  did  not,  by  that  much 
he  has  failed.  All  cost-accounting  studies  show  that  a  dairy 
in  order  to  succeed  must  be  a  part  of  the  farm  and  not  an 
independent  institution  like  a  shoe  factory. 

10.  War  Will  Stabilise  Dairying.  War  conditions  simply 
intensify  economic  strain  and  emphasize  demands.  This 
will  operate  rapidly  to  standardize  both  the  product  and 
the  methods  of  production,  all  of  which  will  greatly  stabilize 
the  business.  The  old  fight  with,  oleo  will  be  settled 
along  rational  lines.  ,  The  value  and  the  cost  of  milk  will 
become  recognized  and  dairying  will  rapidly  emerge  from 
among  the  hazardous  enterprises  where  it  of  necessity  lingers 
under  new  country  conditions. 

11.  A  World  Market.  Almost  of  necessity  we  shall  hold 
a  large  share  of  the  world  market  which  we  gain  by 
the  war.  I  cannot  share  the  common  feeling  that  we  shall 
have  a  large  and  continuous  call  for  breeding  stock  after 
the  war,  though  at  first  and  for  a  time  there  is  sure  to  be 
a  sharp  and  profitable  demand.  The  farms  will  become  re¬ 
stocked  very  rapidly  and  our  active  market  for  breeders,  it 
seems  to  me,  will  soon  dwindle.  Not  so  for  condensed 
milk,  butter,  cheese,  and,  I  hope,  also  milk  powder,  which  I 
have  found  in  camping  to  be  a  cheap  and  desirable  product. 

12.  The  Veal  Calf.  The  war  ought  to  help  greatlv  in 
establishing  the  legitimacy  of  the  veal  calf  business.  It  is 
the  unthinking  consumer  and  the  soap-box  politician  that 
make  the  sweeping  indictment  against  veal.  These  will  be 
largely  educated  or  otherwise  induced  to  shut  up,  for  a  large 
proportion  of  the  young  of  a  dairy  herd  ought  never  to  be 
raised  to  maturity.  This  economic  fact  is  likely  to  percolate 
rapidly  now,  as  well  as  the  corresponding  fact  that  an  ani¬ 
mal  never  makes  meat  so  rapidly  or  so  cheaply  as  when  it 
is  young. 

These  are  some  of  the  more  obvious  results  the  war  is 
likely  to  bring  to  the  dairy  business.  Others  will  be  added 
which  do  not  now  seem  so  clear,  but  of  one  large  fact  we  may 
be  certain — the  older  the  country,  the  more  established  will 
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be  the  dairy  business,  and  our  country  is  taking  on  age  just 
now  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

(Applause.) 

President  Foust  :  Thank  you  very  much.  This  discussion 
will  be  opened  by  Professor  Oscar  Erf,  of  the  Ohio  State 
University. 


DISCUSSION  OF  THE  DAIRY  INDUSTRY. 


By  Prof.  Oscar  Erf, 
Ohio  State  University. 


Prof.  Oscar  Erf  :  Gentlemen,  I  am  delighted  to  appear 
before  you.  We  have  just  listened  to  a  very  interesting  dis¬ 
cussion  and  I  do  not  know  what  I  can  add  on  the  subject 
of  milk.  Dean  Davenport  has  thoroughly  elaborated  upon 
the  wholesomeness  on  the  economical  side  of  milk,  and  there 
is  little  that  I  can  say  except  to  add  probably  that  Dr.  Me-’ 
Cullom  and  Dr.  Mandel  in  the  light  of  their  recent  discov¬ 
eries  state  that  milk  has  probably  the  greatest  growing  and 
promoting  material  of  any  food,  except  air,  that  is  known. 
Hence  the  absolute  necessity  of  milk.  Furthermore,  Mr. 
Fisher  brings  out  an  interesting  experiment  in  which  he  con¬ 
tends  that  milk  has  a  good  deal  of  disease  resistance  and 
he  draws  his  conclusions  on  a  basis  something  like  this ;  The 
organic  diseases  are  decreasing.  The  organic  diseases  are 
derived  largely  through  fermentation  of  food  in  the  ali¬ 
mentary  canal,  in  other  words  in  the  colon.  Bacteria  inhabit 
the  colon  and  produce  poisons.  The  poisons  are  absorbed, 
they  go  into  the  blood  stream,  the  arteries  become  inflamed 
and  the  result  is  that  nature  tries  to  protect  itself  and  throws 
a  cartilagenous  tissue  around  the  inside,  causing  hardening 
of  the  arteries  and  the  result  is  either  failure,  or,  in  other 
words,  paralysis,  due  to  the  particular  kind  of  food  that  we 
eat,  and  he  contends  that  a  ration  or  a  meal  like,  for  instance, 
beefsteak,  potatoes,  bread  and  coffee,  used  constantly,  pro¬ 
duces  a  culture  of  bacteria  in  the  colon  that  makes  this 
poison;  while  if  a  man  would  consume  a  large  quantity  of 
milk  that  the  nature  of  the  bacteria  would  change  and  in¬ 
stead  of  having  the  particular  kind  that  produces  poison 
the  colon  would  be  inhabited  with  the  kind  of  bacteria  that 
would  produce  lactic  acid,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  a 
food. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  piece  of  work,  and  shows  another 
added  feature  of  the  value  of  milk  as  a  food. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  in  reference  to  the  kind  of  milk 
that  is  produced  out  in  the  country  and  produced  in  the 
city  on  the  slops  of  some  particular  manufacturing  concern. 
In  Ohio  we  have  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  feeding  of 
slops  in  cities  to  cows  that  furnish  milk  to  babies.  I  think 
it  is  a  wise  move.  We  have  found  in  several  cases  the  mor¬ 
tality  has  increased  to  a  great  extent  wherever  this  milk  was 
fed :  it  cheapens  the  cost  of  production.  I  can  show  you  one 
instance  where  cows  were  kept  in  a  stable  near  a  distillery 
and  the  distilled  slops  were  pumped  out  of  the  kettles  directly 
in  front  of  the  cows.  There  was  no  labor  except  the  labor 
of  taking  care  of  the  pump,  so  far  as  feeding  the  cows  was 
concerned.  It  reduced  labor  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
cows  were  miscellaneously  bought  up,  they  were  poor  cows, 
and  in  these  days  farmers  don’t  sell  cows  unless  there  is 
something  wrong.  The  old  system  of  buying  cows  and  feed¬ 
ing  them  and  milking  them  until  they  are  fat  and  then 
slaughtering  them  for  beef  must  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  That 
is  entirely  the  wrong  method  of  dairying.  Dairy  cows  should 
be  maintained  and  kept  in  the  country  in  a  good,  healthy 
place,  and  they  should  be  dairy  cows,  and  should  be  used 
for  that  purpose.  But  these  people  bought  these  cows,  usually 
tubercular  cows,  because  a  man  that  felt  the  necessity  of  get¬ 
ting  rid  of  particular  animals  sold  them  to  these  people.  These 
dealers  put  these  cows  into  this  particular  dairy.  They  would 
naturally  increase  in  flesh  on  account  of  the  change  of  diet, 
the  sloppy  kind.  They  would  swell  up  and  the  meat  was  not 
really  solid,  but  it  added  gain,  and  gain  was  profit.  But  the 
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milk  was  of  a  decidedly  inferior  nature.  We  have  tested 
milk  from  these  cows  that  gave  as  little  as  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  of  butter  fat.  Of  course,  they  were  Holsteins,  but 
some  of  the  other  cows — Jerseys — came  away  down  in  fat. 
The  milk  was  not  whitish,  it  was  bluish,  in  fact  the  casein 
was  not  really  normal.  I  contend  that  a  city  is  no  place  for 
a  cow.  The  place  to  keep  a  cow  is  out  in  the  country,  and 
if  we  want  to  save  these  slops  or  feeds  the  proper  thing  to 
do  is  to  dry  them  and  sterilize  them  and  send  them  out  to 
the  country  to  be  fed.  You  might  say  that  adds  expense. 
Yes.  But  what  is  expense  to  health?  The  health  of  the  state 
is  the  most  important  item  in  this  proposition. 

I  would  like  to  see  more  universal  methods  of  inducing 
sanitary  conditions.  I  would  like  to  see  more  universal  regu¬ 
lations.  I  think  one  of  the  things  that  discourages  farmers 
and  producers  to  a  great  extent  is  the  irregularity  of  the 
standards  that  we  have  for  milk  products.  I  know  that  some 
of  them  are  so  high  that  if  they  actually  enforce  them,  milk 
would  be  worth  thirty  cents  a  quart.  I  believe  in  having  single 
standards.  You  know  there  are  limitations  of  sanitation.  We 
are  constantly  confusing  sanitation  with  art.  A  man  who 
wears  a  silk  hat  and  a  frock  coat  isn’t  necessarily  sanitary. 
A  fellow  that  wears  blue  jeans  that  have  been  properly 
boiled  is  more  sanitary.  It  is  not  a  question  of  looks,  it  is 
a  question  of  effect,  and  we  inspect  dairies  by  looks  more 
or  less.  I  remember  some  of  the  inspectors  that  I  found  in 
certain  places.  They  would  travel  along  and  stand  up  in 
the  buggy  and  look  over  the  place,  and  if  it  looked  good  they 
would  mark  down  a  certain  score  and  go  on.  That  is  no 
way  to  inspect  dairies,  and  I  hope  that  process  will  be  elimi¬ 
nated.  I  know  full  well  the  troubles  that  you  encounter  in 
inspection,  and  personally  I  like  the  idea  of  creating  organiza¬ 
tions  in  the  states,  by  which  the  dairymen  themselves  do  some 
of  the  inspecting.  Laws  are  enforced  by  public  sentiment, 
and  if  the  public  or  the  farmers  out  in  the  country  are  not 
in  sympathy  with  your  laws  you  can  “go  to,”  and  you  can’t 
accomplish  very  much.  Now,  you  have  to  get  these  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  right  attitude,  and  how  are  you  going  to  do  that? 
Just  let  me  cite  an  illustration.  Some  four  or  five  years 
ago  we  organized  a  little  organization  in  the  western  part  of 
the  state,  which  is  known  as  the  Barnsville  organization,  pri¬ 
marily  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  uniform  price  for  milk 
and  establishing  a  uniform  method  of  purchasing  milk.  At 
that  particular  time  milk  was  sold  in  that  community  by  the 
hundred  and  by  the  per  cent  of  fat  and  in  various  ways. 
It  was  a  cow-testing  association  originally,  and  they  saw  the 
benefits  of  weeding  out  the  poor  cows,  and  by  the  way  they 
have  changed  their  average  production  of  something  like 
a  thousand  cows  from  175  pounds  of  butter  fat  per  year  to 
312  pounds  per  year,  through  this  organization.  They  estab¬ 
lished  this  producer’s  organization.  They  went  to  the  dealer 
and  said,  “We  are  all  united  and  we  are  going  to  sell  you  our 
milk.  What  are  you  going  to  give  us  for  this  milk?  We  will 
guarantee  you  milk  of  a  certain  quality,  and  you  pay  us  the 
best  price.”  It  was  all  agreed  upon.  In  fact,  the  dealer 
paid  him  ten  cents  a  pound  more  for  butter  than  he  had 
been  paying.  Rut  when  they  employed  their  own  men 
to  take  in  the  milk  at  a  certain  plant  and  to  score  that  milk 
and  test  it,  immediately  they  ran  up  against  these  sanitary 
obstructions.  There  was  a  large  amount  of  milk  they  had 
to  discard  because  it  didn’t  conform  to  the  contract.  They 
couldn’t  send  it  in.  They  formed  a  committee  of  five  to 
go  around  and  see  these  people  that  were  producing  this 
milk ;  they  couldn’t  go  into  Wheeling  and  Pittsburgh  under 
the  contract  that  they  had  agreed  to  put  milk  in.  One  visit 
•was  about  enough,  of  five  farmers  visiting  another  farm, 
sitting  down  and  telling  them  the  trouble  and  what  he  had 
to  do,  and  it  wasn’t  30  days  until  every  one  of  those  farmers 
that  were  visited  complied  with  the  regulations.  There  was 
a  scheme  of  inspection  from  the  city  standpoint  for  five 
years.  They  had  never  accomplished  the  thing  they  wanted 
to  accomplish,  because  they  couldn’t  deliver  the  message  to 
the  farmer  rightly,  public  sentiment  being  against  them.  So 
I  believe  thoroughly  in  organizing  the  farmer,  not  alone  for 
increased  production,  for  lowering  the  cost  of  production. 
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but  for  sanitary  reasons,  for  increasing  the  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions. 

I  know  well  that  we  are  confronted  with  a  serious  condi¬ 
tion  right  now,  in  reference  to  production.  Dean  Davenport 
has  well  discussed  this  matter.  Some  24  years  ago  I  knew 
of  eight  farms  that  were  paying  twelve  dollars  a  month 
for  labor,  and  labor  worked  from  4  o’clock  in  the  morning 
till  7:30  at  night.  Milking  was  a  side  issue.  You  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  milk  before  you  went  out  to  the  field  at  6  o’clock, 
for  exercise  and  amusement,  then  after  you  did  a  good  day’s 
work  you  had  to  go  through  that  same  operation  again.  Now, 
the  same  thing  is  true  with  the  prices  of  corn  or  wheat,  of 
all  sorts  of  feeds.  They  have  risen.  Do  you  know  that  corn 
only  four  years  ago  was  fifty  cents  a  bushel  and  milk  was  9 
cents  a  quart?  Corn  during  the  past  year  went  up  as  high 
as  $2.30  a  bushel.  You  can  easily  figure  the  proportions,  but 
milk  never  went  above  13  cents.  Now,  remember,  there  is  a 
very  serious  proposition.  If  we  figure  the  conditions  of 
twenty-five  years  ago,  at  5  cents  a  quart  I  would  be  willing 
to  produce  milk  and  make  more  money  than  milk  today  at 
15  cents  a  quart.  In  other  words  if  you  figure  the  right  pro¬ 
portion,  milk  would  be  worth  about  35  cents  a  quart.  In 
those  days  we  had  cows  that  were  producing  2,500  to  2,700 
pounds  of  milk.  Today  we  have  cows  that  are  producing 
4,000  and  5,600  pounds  of  milk.  Efficiency  methods  have 
kept  the  price  down  to  where  it  ought  to  be,  and  you  have  to 
thank  science  for  that.  A  good  many  people  complain  about 
scientific  agriculture  and  about  the  new  scientific  schemes 
that  the  man  of  science  has  introduced,  that  the  more  science 
the  higher  the  price.  Not  at  all.  If  you  were  paying  with¬ 
out  science  five  cents  a  quart  for  milk  22  years  ago,  with¬ 
out  science  you  would  be  paying  34  cents  a  quart  today.  You 
will  have  to  recognize  that. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  add  anything  to  the  talk  that  has 
been  given,  except  that  we  must  remember  this :  That  the 
production  of  milk  must  be  kept  up  at  a  maximum.  There 
is  a  tendency  right  now  for  a  lowering  of  production.  As 
near  as  we  can  ascertain,  there  is  a  decided  decrease  in 
production,  but  usually  we  expect  a  decrease  this  time  of 
the  year,  but  the  decrease  is  from  four  to  six  per  cent 
greater  this  year  than  last  year,  during  the  dry  season.  There 
seems  to  be  a  tendency  all  over  the  country  to  lessen  dairy 
operations.  Conditions  must  be  brought  about  so  as  to  keep 
up  the  production  of  milk,  because  it  is  the  most  valuable 
food  that  we  have.  As  Dean  Davenport  says,  we  must  have 
it  long  before  other  foods.  I  think  that  is  all.  I  thank  you. 
(Applause.) 


President  Foust  :  I  want  to  say  this  has  been  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  discussion.  I  know  everyone  here  enjoyed  every¬ 
thing  that  was  said,  by  both  Professor  Erf  as  well  as  the 
one  who  opened  it.  Dean  Davenport. 

We  will  have  a  meeting  tomorrow  night  and  I  hope  every¬ 
one  will  stay  here  so  that  we  can  clean  up  this  program  as 
well  as  prepare  the  program  in  part  for  next  year. 

I  am  now  going  to  ask  Commissioner  Purcell  to  make  the 
report  of  the  committee  appointed  to  call  upon  Federal  Food 
Administrator  Hoover,  to  arrange  for  cooperation.  Benjamin 
Purcell,  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  a.  M.  G.  Soule  :  Mr.  President,  before  Dean  Daven¬ 
port  leaves,  may  I  ask  just  one  question  regarding  milk? 
The  desirability  of  standardizing  milk  on  a  butter  fat  basis, 
and  the  sale  of  milk  on  a  butter  fat  basis,  regulated  by  stat¬ 
ute. 

Dean  Davenport:  Just  what  is  the  point? 

Mr.  a.  M.  G.  Soule  :  The  standardization  of  quality,  and 
the  sale  of  same. 

Dean  Davenport:  Our  laws  in  most  cases  provide  a 
minimum.  Of  course  the  cost  of  milk  now  is  getting  so 
great  that  the  farmers  who  produce  very  much  above  that  are 
going  out  of  business.  The  dealer  must  buy  the  milk  on  a 
butter-fat  basis.  When  the  dealer  gets  his  milk  in  the  vat 
he  is  still  in  danger  that  some  inspector  may  get  hold  of  a 
bottle  that  doesn’t  come  up  to  the  test.  It  is  a  tremendous 
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job  to  mix  together  milk  of  different  qualities  in  a  vat  and 
get  it  into  a  bottle  and  still  be  safe.  As  it  stands  now,  my 
understanding  is  that  the  dealer  is  in  peril  all  the  time,  right 
at  that  point,  and  in  order  to  protect  himself  he  is  putting  it 
above  the  standard.  I  think  we  shall  have  to  adopt  some 
method  by  which  the  dealer  can  standardize  his  milk  for  sale 
more  than  he  can  now.  I  haven’t  studied  that  phase  of  it, 
but  I  do  know  that  the  fat  is  a  costly  part  of  the  milk.  It 
is  what  the  buyer  is  after  all  the  time,  and  if  the  dealer  buys 
the  milk  fat  there  is  continual  trouble  in  keeping  within  the 
law.  It  is  a  difficult  problem.  I  don’t  know  what  the  solution 
is.  The  fat  content  is  the  vital  thing,  both  from  the  pro¬ 
ducers’  standpoint  and  from  the  consumers’,  it  is  the  fat  they 
are  after.  I  believe  that  answers  the  question. 

Mr.  a.  M.  G.  Soule  :  But  you  wouldn’t  be  in  favor  of 
manipulations  in  the  vat  or  creamery  with  reference  to  the 
extraction  of  any  fat,  being  enacted  by  statute? 

Dean  Davenport:  You  can  accomplish  the  same  thing  by 
putting  in  skim  milk. 

If  it  isn’t  right  to  take  out  the  fat  of  milk  and  ther'eby 
change  the  property  of  solids  in  the  fat,  what  is  the  harm 
in  adding  skim  milk?  Skim  milk  is  a  drug  on  the  market 
everywhere.  We  do  not  like  to  touch  the  thing.  All  the 
same  the  public  has  got  to  face  the  point  some  time  that 
this  milk  situation  will  be  standardized,  because  if  the  dairy- 
mian  doesn’t  standardize  it  the  dealer  will. 

Mr.  a.  M.  G.  Soule:  I  thank  you. 

President  Foust:  I  would  suggest  that  Commissioner 
Soule  talk  this  over  with  the  Dean  or  with  Professor  Erf, 
either  one,  during  the  afternoon.  It  is  a  very  important  mat¬ 
ter. 

In  every  state  local  conditions  regulate  all  these  matters. 
We  have  a  minimum  standard,  they  can  sell  it  as  much  above 
that  as  they  see  fit,  and  the  richness  of  the  milk  will  make 
its  own  market. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  TO  CALL  ON  MR.  HOOV¬ 
ER,  UNITED  STATES  FOOD  ADMINISTRATOR, 
TO  OFFER  THE  CO-OPERATION  OF  THE  ASSO¬ 
CIATION  OF  AMERICAN  DAIRY,  FOOD  AND 
DRUG  OFFICIALS  IN  ANY  CAPACITY  THAT 
THE  FOOD  ADMINISTRATION  COULD 
UTILIZE  THIS  SERVICE  MOST  EFFEC¬ 
TIVELY  IN  HELPING  TO  WIN 
THE  WAR. 


By  Benjamin  L.  Purcell. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Association  of  American 

Dr.  J.  P.  Street,  Commissioner,  the  original  chairman  of 
this  committee,  having  been  called  into  the  military  service 
of  the  Government,  found  it  necessary  to  resign  the  chair¬ 
manship.  The  President  appointed  Benj.  L.  Purcell,  Vir¬ 
ginia,  as  Dr.  Street’s  successor. 

Your  committee  called  on  Mr.  Hoover  at  Washington  in 
the  month  of  October.  Due  to  a  misunderstanding  the  com¬ 
mittee  did  not  meet  Mr.  Hoover  personally,  but  left  a  state¬ 
ment  with  his  secretary  expressing  the  earnest  desire  of  the 
Association,  as  a  whole  and  as  individuals,  to  co-operate  with 
the  Food  Administration  in  any  possible  way  their  services 
could  be  used  by  the  Government.  Mr.  Hoover  replied  to  this 
communication  expressing  his  very  high  appreciation  of  the 
offer  of  service  and  advised  your  committee  that  he  was  per¬ 
fecting  the  details  of  his  organizations  and  that  he  would 
work  out  and  advise  the  Association  later  how,  in  his  opinion, 
their  services  could  be  used  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  Association  as  an  organization  has  not  been  called  upon 
by  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration,  but  the  services  of  a 
great  many  of  the  individual  members  have  been  very  freely 
given  and  used  by  the  National  and  State  Administrators. 
Two  prominent  members  of  our  Association  have  been 
selected  bv  Mr.  Hoover  as  Federal  Food  Administrators,  and 
a  number  of  our  associates  have  rendered  excellent  aid  to 
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the  State  Administrators.  Your  committee  just  received  the 
following  cordial  letter  from  Mr.  Hallowell,  of  Mr.  Hoover’s 
staff,  which  letter  I  am  certain  you  will  listen  to  with  a  great 
deal  of  pleasure: 

“Washington,  D.  C.,  August  19,  1918. 
Mr.  Benjamin  S.  Purcell,  care  of  Hugh  B.  Sproul,  Esq., 

Federal  Food  Administrator,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Dear  Mr.  Purcell :  We  desire  to  acknowledge  your  letter 
of  August  14  and  to  thank  you  most  cordially  for  the  splendid 
spirit  which  the  letter  indicates  both  on  your  own  part  and 
that  of  your  associates  among  the  Association  of  American 
Dairy  Food  and  Drug  Officials.  We  beg  to  assure  you  that 
it  has  been  due  to  no  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  action  of 
your  Association  that  you  have  not  been  more  specifically 
drawn  into  service  nor  have  we  been  unconscious  of  the 
strengthening  support  which  we  knew  lay  at  hand  in  the 
service  you  were  prepared  to  offer.  Our  State  Administrators 
have  co-operated  freely  and  to  their  great  advantage  with 
the  officials  representing  the  different  lines  of  work  into 
which  your  Association  is  divided.  We  have  heard  of  nothing 
but  cordial  and  friendly  co-operation  and  have  had  occasion 
at  numerous  times  to  call  the  attention  of  local  administra¬ 
tors  to  the  value  and  aid  available  through  these  channels. 

Will  you  please  state  to  your  Association  at  its  coming 
meeting  in  Chicago  how  sincerely  we  appreciate  their  atti¬ 
tude.  We  shall  feel  the  utmost  freedom  in  summoning  you 
collectively  and  individually  to  our  aid  and  already  have  you 
listed  among  the  group  of  patriotic  associations  which  we 
consider  a  reserve  of  power  to  draw  on  in  emergency. 

We  shall  welcome  suggestions  from  you  and  be  delighted 
if  you  make  occasion  to  drop  in  on  us  in  Washington. 

As  you  are  aware,  Mr.  Hoover  is  abroad ;  otherwise  he 
would  join  in  our  most  cordial  wishes  for  the  success  of  your 
reunion  at  Chicago. 

Faithfully  yours. 

United  States  Food  Administration, 

States  Administration  Division, 

Per  John  W.  Hallowell.” 

Your  committee,  therefore,  recommends  that  the  individual 
members  of  this  Association  continue  to  render  to  the  U.  S. 
Food  Administration  their  assistance  in  any  way  their  serv¬ 
ices  can  be  used  to  help  win  the  war,  and  that  the  Association 
as  an  organization  enthusiastically  reaffirms  its  patriotic  pur¬ 
pose  and  earnest  desire  to  have  our  Government  utilize  our 
services  wherever  and  whenever  they  may  be  used  to  the 
best  advantage. 


President  Foust:  A  motion  is  now  in  order  to  accept  this 
report  and  continue  the  committee. 

Mr.  a.  M.  G.  Soule  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  we 
accept  the  report  and  continue  the  committee. 

Mr.  F.  a.  Jackson  :  I  second  the  motion. 

(Motion  put  by  chairman,  and  carried.) 

President  Foust  :  It  is  so  ordered.  So  they  can  now  call 
on  the  committee  at  any  time  they  see  fit,  and  I  want  to 
state  that  yesterday  when  the  paper  of  Dr.  Kremers  was  read 
it  opened  up  some  matters  with  reference  to  drug  standards, 
and  I  suggested  a  committee  consisting  of  Dr.  Kremers, 
Dr.  Puckner  and  Dr.  Alsberg  go  into  this  matter.  I  want 
to  change  that  committee  today  for  several  reasons,  and 
substitute  for  that  committee  Dr.  Frear  of  the  State  College, 
Dr.  Ladd  of  North  Dakota,  and  Dr.  Blanck  of  Baltimore, 
Maryland,  so  that  they  can  draft  a  resolution  in  order  to 
express  the  wishes  of  this  association  on  that  very  important 
subject. 

We  still  have  25  minutes,  so  we  will  take  up  item  3.  T 
understand  that  Major  Street  is  not  here,  so  we  will  not 
have  that  subject  to  dispose  of.  No.  2  we  have  disposed  of, 
and  we  take  up  No.  3  now,  “Food  Regulations  in  War  Times 
as  Compared  to  Times  of  Peace,”  by  Mr.  George  L.  Flanders, 
Counsel,  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets,  New  York. 

Mr.  George  L.  Flanders  :  Mr.  President,  and  members : 


Permit  me  to  state  that  some  time  before  America  entered 
into  the  present  war  I  was  called  upon  to  make  an  address 
before  an  organization  composed  of  ladies,  who  wanted  to  do 
something  to  lower  the  price  of  food  products,  the  cost  of 
living,  and  they  asked  me  to  tell  them  how.  You  can 
imagine  how  successful  I  was  in  answering  that  question.  The 
only  thing  I  could  do  was  to  fall  back  on  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  that  prices  -were  the  result  of  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  I  would  figure  it  out  like  this.  You  can  do  it 
in  two  ways;  you  can  increase  the  supply  so  that  it  is  suf¬ 
ficient  and  greater  than  the  demand,  or  you  can  increase 
and  decrease  it  so  it  will  fall  within  the  line  of  supply,  and 
then  prices  may  go  down.  Then  they  asked  me  this  ques¬ 
tion,  and  this  is  the  point  I  want  to  bring  out:  can’t  the 
national  government  enact  a  law  fixing  the  prices  of  food? 
And  I  said  no.  Note  you,  that  was  before  we  entered  into 
the  war.  After  we  entered  into  the  war  I  surmised  that  they 
presumed  I  didn’t  quite  know  what  I  was  talking  about  when 
I  said  the  national  government  didn’t  have  the  power.  I  want 
to  bring  out  that  point  in  this  paper. 


FOOD  REGULATIONS  IN  WAR  TIME  AS  COMPARED 
TO  TIMES  OF  PEACE. 


By  George  L.  Flanders, 

Counsel,  Department  of  Farms  and  Markets,  New  York. 


\Ve  are  a  hundred  million,  and  over,  Americans  living  under 
a  government  of  states  bound  together  by  a  constitution 
which  is  the  fundamental  and  supreme  law  of  the  land.  It 
is  a  government  of  conferred  powers  agreed  to  and  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  people  themselves.  As  it  stands  it  is  the  latest 
expression  of  the  will  of  the  people  and  has  no  superior  ex¬ 
cept  the  will  of  the  people  when  so  expressed  as  to  legiti¬ 
mately  change  the  document.  As  such,  it  is  the  basis  of  our 
principles  and  our  rights  making  us  a  coherent  and  hence  a 
strong  people.  John  Fisk  says  that  the  written  constitution 
is  a  social  contract  between  men  to  determine  certain  relations 
between  them  in  civil  society.  It  being  the  basis  of  our 
fundamental  rights,  the  principles  involved  and  set  forth  in 
it  should  be  known  and  understood  generally  by  all  citi¬ 
zens  and  respected,  obeyed  and  sustained  as  our  civil  guide 
or  creed.  As  such  it  should  not  be  lightly  treated  nor  sub¬ 
ject  to  spasmodic  changes. 

The  fathers  evidently  had  this  in  mind  when  providing  how 
changes  should  be  made.  The  method  provided  is  such  that 
of  itself  it  insures  careful  consideration  and  deliberation  and 
precludes  hasty  action.  Lecky,  in  speaking  of  this  feature  of 
our  constitution,  said : 

“An  appetite  for  organic  change  is  one  of  the  worst  dis¬ 
eases  that  can  affect  a  nation.  All  real  progress,  all  sound  na¬ 
tional  development,  must  grow  out  of  a  stable,  persistent, 
national  character,  deeply  influenced  by  custom  and  precedent 
and  old  traditional  reverence,  habitually  aiming  at  the  re¬ 
moval  of  practical  evils  and  the  attainment  of  practical  ad¬ 
vantages,  rather  than  speculative  change.  Institutions,  like 
trees,  can  never  attain  their  maturity  or  produce  their  proper 
fruits  if  their  roots  are  perpetually  tampered  with.  In  no 
single  point  is  the  Ameican  constitution  more  incontestably 
superior  to  our  own  than  in  the  provisions  by  which  it  has  so 
effectually  barred  the  path  of  organic  change  that  the  appetite 
for  such  change  has  almost  passed  away.” 

Fisk  says : 

“At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  several  states 
framed^  new  governrnents,  they  simply  put  a  written  consti¬ 
tution  into  the  position  of  supremacy  formerly  occupied  by 
the  charter.  Instead  of  a  document  expressed  in  terms 
of  a  royal  grant,  they  adopted  a  document  expressed  in  terms 
of  a  popular  edict.  To  this  the  legislature  must  conform;  and 
people  were  already  somewhat  familiar  with  the  method  of 
testing  the  constitutionality  of  a  law  by  getting  the  matter 
brought  before  the  courts.  The  mental  habit  thus  generated 
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was  probably  more  important  than  any  other  single  circum¬ 
stance  in  enabling  our  Federal  Union  to  be  formed.  Without 
it,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  form  a  durable 
union.  *  *  *  We  may  observe  that  American  state  con¬ 

stitutions  have  altered  very  much  in  character  since  the  first 
part  of  the  present  century.  The  earlier  constitutions  were 
confined  to  a  general  outline  of  the  organization  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment.  They  did  not  undertake  to  make  the  laws,  but  to 
prescribe  the  conditions  under  which  laws  might  be  made  and 
executed.  Recent  state  constitutions  enter  more  and  more 
boldly  upon  the  general  work  of  legislation.  For  example,  in 
some  states  they  specify  what  kinds  of  property  shall  be 
exempt  from  seizure  for  debt,  they  make  regulations  as  to 
railroad  freight  charges,  they  prescribe  sundry  details  of  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  courts,  or  they  forbid  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors.  Until  recently  such  subjects  would  have  been  left 
to  the  legislatures :  no  one  w'ould  have  thought  of  putting 
them  into  a  constitution.  *  *  *  There  is  also,  no  doubt, 

a  disposition  to  distrust  legislatures  and  in  some  measure  do 
their  work  for  them  by  direct  popular  enactment.  For  such 
reasons  some  recent  state  constitutions  have  come  almost  to 
resemble  bodies  of  statutes.  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson  sug¬ 
gestively  compares  this  kind  of  popular  legislation  with  the 
Swiss  practice  known  as  the  Referendum.  *  *  *  ‘The  ob¬ 
jections  to  the  referendum,”  says  Mr.  Wilson,  ‘are,  of  course, 
that  it  assumes  a  discriminating  judgment  and  a  fulness  of 
information  on  the  part  of  the  people  touching  questions  of 
public  policy  which  they  do  not  often  possess,  and  that  it 
lowers  the  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  legislators.' 
Another  serious  objection  to  our  recent  practice  is  that  it 
tends  to  confuse  the  very  valuable  distinction  between  a  con¬ 
stitution  and  a  body  of  statutes.” 

Mr.  Justice  Strong  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  said  in  Knox  v.  Lee  (Legal  Tender  Case)  : 

‘‘We  do  not  expect  to  find  in  a  constitution  minute  details. 
It  is  necessarily  brief  and  comprehensive.  It  prescribes 
outlines,  leaving  the  filling  up  to  be  deduced  from  the  out¬ 
lines.  In  Martin  v.  Hunter,  1  Wheat,  326,  it  was  said ;  ‘The 
Constitution  unavoidably  deals  in  general  language.  It  did 
not  suit  the  purpose  of  the  people  in  framing  this  great 
charter  of  our  liberties  to  provide  for  minute  specifica¬ 
tions  of  its  powers,  or  to  declare  the  means  by  which  those 
powers  should  be  carried  into  execution.’ 

‘‘Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  McCulloch  v.  Maryland,  4 
Wheat.,  405,  states :  ‘A  Constitution,  to  contain  an  accurate 
detail  of  all  the  subdivisions  of  which  its  great  powers  will 
admit,  and  of  all  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  carried  into 
execution,  would  partake  of  the  prolixity  of  a  political  code, 
and  would  scarcely  be  embraced  by  the  human  mind.  It 
would  probably  never  be  understood  by  the  public.  Its  nature, 
therefore,  requires  that  only  its  great  outlines  should  be 
marked,  its  important  objects  designated,  and  the  minor  in¬ 
gredients  which  compose  those  objects  be  deduced  from  the 
nature  of  the  objects  themselves.’  The  government  of  the 
United  States  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  one  of  enumerated 
powers,  from  which  it  necessarily  follows  that  powers  not 
granted  cannot  be  exercised.” 

With  the  above  in  view,  I  call  your  attention  to  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Section  8  of  Article  I  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  composed  of  eighteen  subdivisions 
in  w'hich  the  powers  granted  to  the  United  States  government 
are  enumerated.  Subdivision  3  of  the  enumerated  powers 
provides  that  Congress  shall  have  power  to  regulate  com¬ 
merce  with  foreign  nations  and  among  .the  several  states 
and  the  Indian  tribes.  When  National  food  legislation  was 
contemplated  one  of  the  first  inquiries  was;  To  what  extent 
can  the  National  government  go  in  regulating  the  manufac¬ 
ture,  sale  or  distribution  for  sale  of  food  products?  It  was 
concluded  that  the  only  power  delegated  to  the  National  Gov¬ 
ernment  under  which  it  could  so  regulate  was  subdivision 
3,  above  referred  to,  consequently  the  national  law  was 
enacted  providing  for  the  regulation  of  the  sale  of  food 
products  in  interstate  commerce  and  not  extending  it  to  the 
internal  or  intrastate  commerce.  This  was  left  for  legisla¬ 
tion  by  the  states.  You  will  all  remember  that  when  the 


National  Act  was  passed  the  impression  prevailed  in  some 
quarters  that  that  legislation  superceded  state  legislation  and 
made  state  legislation  unnecessary.  It  soon,  however,  came 
to  be  understood  that  it  had  its  special  field,  to-wit :  the 
National  Law,  its  field  in  controlling  interests  and  interna¬ 
tional  trade  and  trade  in  the  territories  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  that  state  legislation  covered  the  internal 
traffic  within  the  state.  This  question  has  all  been  discussed 
before  this  body  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
make  further  mention  of  it. 

When  the  United  States  declared  that  a  state  of  war 
existed  between  Germany  and  the  United  States  it  thus 
opened  up  a  new  field  for  legislative  and  administrative  ac¬ 
tion  in  relation  to  food  and  food  products,  namely,  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  powers  by  the  National  Government  in  relation 
to  said  products  to  such  extent  as  might  be  permitted  by  the 
Constitution  in  the  powers  therein  conferred  in  addition  to 
the  powers  to  regulate  commerce;  such  powers  being  known 
as  War  Powers.  These  powers  are  set  forth  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  subdivisions  of  Section  8,  Article  I,  of  the  constitution : 

“10.  To  define  and  punish  Piracies  and  Felonies  committed 
on  the  High  Seas,  and  Offences  against  the  Law  of  Nations ; 

11.  To  declare  War,  grant  Letters  of  Marque  and  Reprisal, 
and  make  Rules  concerning  Captures  on  Land  and  Water; 

12.  To  raise  and  support  Armies,  but  no  Appropriation  of 
Money  to  that  Use  shall  be  for  a  longer  Term  than  two 
Years ; 

13.  To  provide  and  maintain  a  Navy; 

14.  To  make  Rules  for  the  Government  and  Regulation 
of  the  land  and  naval  forces ; 

15.  To  provide  for  calling  forth  the  Militia  to  execute  the 
Laws  of  the  Union,  suppress  Insurrections  and  repel  Inva¬ 
sions  ; 

16.  To  provide  for  organizing,  arming,  and  disciplining,  the 
Militia,  and  for  governing  such  Part  of  them  as  may  be 
employed  in  the  Service  of  the  United  States,  reserving  to  the 
States  respectively  the  Appointment  of  the  Officers,  and  the 
Authority  of  training  the  Militia  according  to  the  discipline 
prescribed  by  Congress; 

27  *  *  * 

18.  To  make  all  Laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  into  Execution  the  foregoing  Powers,  and  all 
other  Powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  Officer 
thereof.” 

Subdivision  1  of  said  section  provides : 

“1.  The  Congress  shall  have  Power  To  lay  and  collect 
Taxes,  Duties,  Imposts  and  Excises,  to  pay  the  Debts  and 
provide  for  the  common  defense  and  general  Welfare  of  the 
United  States ;  but  all  Duties,  Imposts  and  E.xcises  shall  be 
uniform  throughout  the  United  States;” 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  nowhere  in  the  provisions  above 
quoted  is  there  any  specific  statement  made  or  power  given 
in  relation  to  food,  but  that  subdivision  18  gives  general  power 
to  do  the  things  necessary  for  carrying  into  execution  any  of 
the  foregoing  powers.  In  the  legal  tender  cases  Mr.  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  is  quoted  as  saying  in  Martin  v.  Hunter : 

“The  government  of  the  United  States  can  claim  no  powers 
which  are  not  granted  to  it  by  the  Constitution,  and  the 
powers  actually  granted  must  be  such  as  are  expressly  given 
or  given  by  necessary  implication.” 

This  implication,  it  is  true,  may  follow  from  the  grant 
of  several  expressed  powers,  as  well  as  from  one  alone,  but 
the  power  implied  must,  in  all  cases,  be  subsidiary  to  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  powers  expressed.” 

“The  interpretation  given  by  Mr.  Hamilton  was  substan¬ 
tially  followed  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  McCulloch  v. 
Maryland,  when,  speaking  for  the  court,  he  said  that  if  the 
end  to  be  accomplished  by  the  legislation  of  Congress  he 
legitimate,  and  within  the  scope  of  the  Constitution,  ‘all  the 
means  which  are  appropriate,  which  are  plainly  adapted  to 
that  end,  and  which  are  not  prohibited,  but  are  consistent 
with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  are  consti¬ 
tutional.’  The  Chief  Justice  did  not,  it  is  true,  in  terms  de¬ 
clare  that  legislation  which  is  not  thus  appropriate,  and 
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plainly  adapted  to  a  lawful  end,  is  unconstitutional,  but 
such  is  the  plain  import  of  the  argument  advanced  by  him; 
and  that  conclusion  must  also  follow  from  the  principle  that, 
when  legislation  of  a  particular  character  is  specially  author¬ 
ized,  the  opposite  of  such  legislation  is  inhibited.” 

To  illustrate:  Under  the  powers  granted  the  government 
may  act  anywhere  within  the  scope  of  the  powers  in  the 
United  States,  for  instance,  the  power  to  coin  money  is  not 
restricted  and  the  money  can  be  used  anywhere  in  the  United 
States ;  the  power  to  establish  postoffices  and  post  routes  is 
a  general  power  and  the  government  establishes  postoffices 
within  the  state  and  anywhere  within  the  United  States  for 
the  purpose  of  distribution  of  the  mails.  There  is,  however, 
as  heretofore  stated,  no  express  power  granted  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution  as  to  specific  legislation  relative  to  food  products, 
therefore,  the  power  to  legislate  relative  to  food  products 
— if  it  exists  at  all — must  exist  by  implication  or  as  a  power 
necessary  for  carrying  into  execution  some  of  the  powers 
specifically  granted.  Such  powers  were  under  discussion  in 
the  legal  tender  cases  and  in  an  opinion — though  one  dis¬ 
senting  from  the  exercise  of  the  powers  that  were  exercised 
in  the  case  under  consideration — Mr.  Justice  Clifford  said : 

“Money  is,  undoubtedly,  the  sinews  of  war,  but  the  power 
to  raise  money  to  carry  on  war,  under  the  Constitution,  is 
not  an  implied  power,  and  whoever  adopts  that  theory  com¬ 
mits  a  great  constitutional  error.  Congress  may  declare 
war  and  Congress  may  appropriate  all  moneys  in  the  Treas¬ 
ury  to  carry  on  the  war,  or  Congress  may  coin  money  for 
that  purpose,  or  borrow  money  to  any  amount  for  the  same 
purpose,  or  Congress  may  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  im¬ 
posts  and  excises  to  replenish  the  treasury,  or  may  dispose 
of  the  public  lands  or  other  property  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  and  may  in  fact,  by  the  exercise  of  the  express  powers 
of  the  Constitution,  command  the  whole  wealth  and  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  people  to  sustain  the  public  credit  and  prose¬ 
cute  the  war  to  a  successful  termination.” 

In  the  same  opinion  Justice  Clifford  says : 

“Powers  not  granted  cannot  be  exercised  by  Congress,  and 
certainly  all  must  agree  that  no  powers  are  granted  except 
what  are  expressed  or  such  as  are  fairly  applicable  as 
requisite  means  to  attain  the  end  of  a  power  which  is  granted, 
or,  in  other  words,  are  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  those 
which  are  expressed  into  execution.” 

The  exercise  of  a  power  to  insure  proper  production  and 
distribution  of  food  products  in  time  of  war  can  scarcely  be 
classed  as  not  necessary  to  the  proper  exercise  of  the  power 
granted  to  declare  and  carry  on  war.  The  exercise  of  such 
a  power  is  not  only  necessary  but  may  be  vitally  necessary 
to  the  continued  existence  of  the  government.  As  such,  it 
undoubtedly  falls  fairly  within  the  provisions  of  subdivision 
18  of  Section  8  of  Article  I  of  the  Constitution  as  being  a 
power  necessary  to  the  execution  of  one  of  the  conferred 
powers  and,  if  it  be  so,  it  is  one  of  the  powers  the  proper 
exercise  of  which  may  be  vital  to  the  life  of  the  nation. 

As  to  the  question  of  implied  powers,  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
Marshall  in  Martin  v.  Hunter  said : 

“This  implication,  it  is  true,  may  follow  from  the  grant  of 
several  express  powers,  as  well  as  from  one  alone,  but  the 
power  implied  must,  in  all  cases,  be  subsidiary  to  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  powers  expressed.” 

As  to  the  question  of  food  legislation  applying  to  the  in¬ 
ternal  affairs  of  the  state  during  war  time,  there  can  be 
no  question  but  what  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  the 
national  government  is  subsidiary  to  the  powers  granted  to 
make  war  and  it  is  a  power  necessary  to  the  continued 
existence  of  the  government. 

Mr.  Chief  Justice  Strong,  who  wrote  the  prevailing  opinion 
in  the  legal  tender  cases,  stated: 

“It  is  impossible  to  know  what  those  non-enumerated 
powers  are,  and  what  is  their  nature  and  extent,  without 
considering  the  purposes  they  were  intended  to  subserve. 
Those  purposes,  it  must  be  noted,  reach  beyond  the  mere 
execution  of  all  powers  definitely  intrusted  to  Congress  and 
mentioned  in  detail.  They  embrace  the  execution  of  all  other 


powers  vested  by  the  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof.  It 
certainly  was  intended  to  confer  upon  the  Government  the 
power  of  self-preservation.  *  *  *  It  is  not  indispensable 
to  the  existence  of  any  power  claimed  for  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment  that  it  can  be  found  specified  in  the  words  of  the 
Constitution,  or  clearly  and  directly  traceable  to  some  one 
of  the  specified  powers.  Its  existence  may  be  deduced  fairly 
from  more  than  one  of  the  substantive  powers  expressly  de¬ 
fined,  or  from  them  all  combined.  It  is  allowable  to  group 
together  any  number  of  them  and  infer  from  them  all  that 
the  power  claimed  has  been  conferred.  Such  a  treatment 
of  the  Constitution  is  recognized  by  its  own  provisions. 
*  *  *  A  Constitution  is  framed  for  ages  to  come,  and 

is  designed  to  approach  immortality  as  near  as  mortality 
can  approach  it.  Its  course  cannot  always  be  tranquil.  It 
is  exposed  to  storms  and  tempests,  and  its  framers  must  be 
unwise  statesmen  indeed  if  they  have  not  provided  it,  as 
far  as  its  nature  will  permit,  with  the  means  of  self- 
preservation  from  the  perils  it  is  sure  to  encounter.” 

From  the  above  quotation  the  conclusion  seems  to  be 
irresistible  that  the  Federal  Government  has  in  time  of 
war  the  power  to  enact  laws  to  control  the  production  and 
sale  of  food  products  within  the  states  and  territories  of 
the  United  States  and  that  such  laws  will  take  precedence 
over  any  enactments  with  which  they  are  in  conflict.  We  can 
also  conclude  that  as  this  is  a  war  power  or  measure,  that 
when  the  war  is  closed  and  the  country  is  again  on  a  peace 
basis  that  such  power  so  conferred  by  National  legislation 
will  cease  and  that  the  legal  and  constitutional  powers  ap¬ 
pertaining  to  peace  times  will  again  prevail.  This  should  be 
impressed  upon  the  mind  of  the  layman  so  as  not  to  permit 
the  view  to  become  general  that  because  the  Government  in 
time  of  war  can  enact  necessary  drastic  legislation  that 
it  can  do  so  in  times  of  peace.  (Applause.) 

President  Foust:  I  want  to  say  that  just  as  I  expected, 
here  is  a  paper  along  the  line  of  a  subject  that  each  one  at 
this  convention  ought  to  have  been  in  here  and  heard,  and 
I  think  the  attendance  outside  was  larger  than  in  here.  They 
have  missed  a  very  important  paper,  and  I  trust  that  tomor¬ 
row  morning  at  9  o’clock  we  will  be  in  this  room,  that  all 
will  keep  in  mind  that  there  will  be  a  night  session.'  We  will 
now  stand  adjourned. 

(The  meeting  adjourned  at  12  o’clock.) 


ASSOCIATION  DINNER. 


Thursday,  August  29,  7 :00  P.  M. 


Wilbur  D.  Nesbit,  Toastmaster. 


The  program  at  the  Association  dinner  included  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Address — “Relation  of  the  Wholesale  Grocers  to  Food 
Control  Departments,”  by  Mr.  Arjay  Davies  of  Joliet,  Ill., 
President  of  the  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association. 
This  address  was  read  by  Mr.  Jay  D.  Miller,  General  Coun¬ 
sel  for  Sprague,  Warner  &  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Remarks  on  the  benefits  of  co-operation  of  Women’s  Clubs 
with  the  State  Food  Department,  by  Mrs.  J.  F.  Nachbour, 
representing  the  Illinois  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs. 

Address — “Winning  the  War,”  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Milne,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  head  of  the  Miscellaneous  Activities  Division 
of  the  United  States  Food  Administration  and  director  of  the 
Speakers’  Bureau  of  that  organization. 

Remarks  by  Mr.  O.  J.  Moore,  Wholesale  Grocer,  Sioux 
City,  Iowa. 

Douglas  Malloch,  Chicago  poet  and  humorist. 

Captain  Albert  Beeman,  American  Expeditionary 
Forces,  on  furlough  from  the  fighting  front. 

Miss  Bernice  Seabury,  singer,  2914  Groveland  avenue, 
Chicago. 
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RELATION  OF  THE  WHOLESALE  GROCERS  TO 
FOOD  CONTROL  DEPARTMENTS. 


By  Arjay  Davies. 


Gentlemen  and  Ladies  : 

I  deeply  appreciate  this  opportunity  of  conveying  to  the 
Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Officials  of  the  United  States  the 
greetings  and  good  wishes  of  the  members  of  the  National 
Wholesale  Grocers’  Association  of  the  United  States.  I  have 
been  requested  to  deliver  to  you  a  few  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  the  benefit  of  food  laws  to  the  honest  manufac¬ 
turer  and  wholesaler,  as  well  as  to  the  consumer.  Nothing 
is  of  more  vital  importance  to  the  honest  food  merchant  and 
manufacturer  than  strong  and  effective  food  laws  and  the 
energetic  enforcement  thereof.  In  the  absence  of  protection 
from  merchants  who  sell  adulterated  foods  or  foods  fraulu- 
lently  labeled,  it  becomes  almost  impossible  for  the  honest 
manufacturer  and  food  merchant  successfully  to  remain  in 
competition  unless  he  descends  to  the  level  of  the  com¬ 
petitor  who  has  no  scruples  in  the  matter  of  fair  dealing  with 
the  consumer. 

While  the  subject  has  been  agitated  for  many  years,  it  is, 
nevertheless,  a  fact  that  one  of  the  most  important  topics 
today  is  the  subject  of  uniformity  between  state  statutes  and 
regulations,  not  only  on  food  subjects  but  on  commercial 
subjects  generally.  As  the  interstate  business  of  the  country 
continues  to  grow  the  more  important  and  vital  this  subject 
becomes.  This  subject  is  particularly  timely  during  these 
war  times  when  the  necessity  of  eliminating  wastage  and 
friction  and  duplication  of  effort  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Up  to  1905  only  twenty-five  (25)  states  had  food  laws  that 
were  in  any  sense  adequate,  and  these  statutes  were  so  poorly 
enforced  that  interstate  shippers  hardly  felt  the  need  for 
uniformity  and  were  little  concerned  by  the  diversity  in  state 
statutes. 

About  this  time,  however,  the  agitation  for  pure  food  and 
better  methods  of  manufacture  became  so  pronounced  that 
food  officials  all  over  the  country  were  stirred  to  decided  action 
which  immediately  resulted  in  such  a  conflict  of  state  de¬ 
cisions  based  on  varying  laws  that  manufacturers  and  dealers 
found  themselves  confronted  with  the  necessity  of  preparii^g 
and  labeling  their  products  in  as  many  different  ways  as  there 
were  laws  in  the  respective  states. 

The  handicap  of  this  condition  of  affairs  from  a  practical 
as  well  as  a  commercial  point  of  view  can  hardly  be  imagined. 
The  business  of  preparing  and  distributing  food  products 
had  long  since  ceased  to-be  confined  to  the  boundaries  of  any 
one  state.  Certain  states  whose  soil  or  climate  nature  had 
especially  smiled  upon  had  become  the  producers  and 
packers  of  specific  articles  of  food  for  the  entire  nation. 
The  avenues  of  trade  were  national,  not  local,  and  it  was  a 
national  and  commercial  absurdity  that  an  article  of  food 
should  be  considered  legally  pure  in  one  state  and  impure  in 
another ;  that  harmful  substances  could  change  their  character 
as  they  cross  state  lines;  that  a  truthful  label  in  New  York 
should  become  false  in  California.  Purity,  harmfulness  and 
truth  are  not  supposed  to  be  variable  terms. 

So  it  was  that  the  merchants,  manufacturers  and  trade 
organizations  turned  their  energies  toward  relieving  in  some 
manner  the  chaotic  conditions  with  which  they  were  con¬ 
fronted,  and  not  from  any  alleged  charitable  motives  but 
from  motives  of  pure  self-protection  lent,  their  support  to 
the  passage  of  the  National  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  which  be¬ 
came  a  law  in  June,  1906. 

Chief  among  these  organizations  was  the  National  Whole¬ 
sale  Grocers’  Association,  and  the  work  of  this  and  kindred 
organizations  successfully  urging  the  passage  of  similar  pure 
food  legislation  throughout  the  states  shows  conclusively  what 
can  be  accomplished  toward  uniformity  if  powerful  trade 
organizations  will  only  explain  to  the  state  legislator  the 


commercial  and  practical  need  for  uniform  legislation  on  the 
particular  subjects  in  which  they  are  interested. 

The  passage  of  this  national  statute  was  not  the  result  of 
any  sudden  determination  on  the  part  of  the  national  govern¬ 
ment  to  do  something  toward  regulating  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  food  and  drug  products.  For  many  years  bills  of 
similar  character  had  been  introduced  in  Congress  and  had 
failed  of  passage  because  of  lack  of  popular  support.  The 
officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  studied  the 
questions  involved,  watched  the  workings  and  food  decisions 
under  state  statutes,  and  the  act  which  finally  became  law 
represented  years  of  experiment  and  study  on  the  part  of 
both  national  and  state  officials  and  has  come  to  be  recognized 
throughout  the  country  as  a  model  food  law. 

While  it  may  be  contended  that  the  national  law  ought  to 
be  strengthened  in  some  respects,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
it  is  an  admirable  statute  from  many  viewpoints.  It  contains 
concise  yet  all  inclusive  general  rules.  All  injurious  food 
products  and  all  fraudulent  practices  are  condemned  in  one 
short  statute.  This  method  of  legislation  simplifies  the  law 
for  the  merchant  without  sacrificing  effectiveness.  To  par¬ 
ticularize  in  food  legislation  is  to  limit  its  application  and 
therefore  its  effectiveness. 

This  statute  does  not  attempt  to  legislate  on  scientific  ques¬ 
tions  but  leaves  such  questions  for  scientific  determination 
and  regulation.  It  provides  opportunity  for  the  injured  party 
to  be  heard  in  defense  of  his  products  before  court  proceed¬ 
ing  or  seizure.  It  provides  a  means  for  co-operation  between 
state  and  national  food  officials  by  requiring  the  national 
authority  administering  the  law  to  examine  and  report  upon 
any  specimen  of  food  submitted  by  the  health  officer  of  any 
state.  It  is  the  only  present  basis  for  uniformity  on  this 
subject  throughout  the  various  states. 

Among  the  bills  or  amendments  most  frequently  suggested 
in  state  legislatures  have  been  those  providing  for  a  set  of 
food  standards.  Standards  are  definitions  of  the  required 
ingredients,  chemical  strengths  and  percentages  of  ingredients 
going  to  make  up  certain  food  products.  It  is  urged  by 
various  food  officials  and  chemists  that  the  existence  of 
standards  will  materially  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  food 
legislation,  and  that  they  should  be  added  to  the  body  of  the 
law.  Trade  associations  generally  do  not  deny  that  the 
existence  of  standards  would  be  mutually  helpful  to  both 
merchant  and  food  official,  but  they  vigorously  assert  that  if 
standards  are  ever  to  be  fixed  and  established  they  must  be 
national  standards,  and  that  the  adoption  by  any  one  state 
of  a  set  of  individual  standards  under  the  expectation  that 
the  other  forty-seven  states  would  accept  the  same  definitions 
covering  a  countless  number  of  food  products  is  wrong  in 
principle,  would  lead  to  helpless  chaos  and  confusion,  and 
instead  of  accomplishing  standardization  would  result  in 
demoralization  of  all  methods  of  food  production  and  control. 

Colorado  would  certainly  not  swallow  the  Wisconsin 
standards  whole.  California  will  have  her  own  ideas  as  to 
fruit  standards.  Minnesota  will  not  complacently  follow 
Texas  in  fixing  the  precise  scientific  proportions  of  fibre,  ash, 
nitrogen  and  moisture  that  must  be  found  in  “statutory 
flour.”  Louisiana  would  hardly  be  expected  to  copy  the  nice 
fractions  that  New  Hampshire  might  fix  for  molasses  or 
cotton  seed  oil. 

Clearly,  the  very  idea  of  a  standard  implies  correctness 
and  uniformity,  and  the  establishment  of  such  should  come 
only  as  the  result  of  careful,  scientific  consideration  of  the 
questions  involved.  It  has  been  well  suggested  that  if 
standards  are  to  be  adopted  they  should  be  officially  framed 
by  a  national  commission  established  under  an  amendment 
to  the  National  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  The  membership  of 
the  commission  should  include  representative  state  food  offi¬ 
cials,  food  chemists,  experienced  legal  officers  and  practical 
food  producers. 

Such  standards  so  established  would  find  ready  acceptance 
by  the  various  states  whose  food  officials  under  the  usual 
state  law  now  have  implied  authority  to  adopt  standards  as 
guides  and  rules  for  departmental  action. 

Considerable  progress  has  already  been  made  along  these 
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lines  by  the  splendid  co-operation  of  your  association  and 
the  Association  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists  and  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  evidenced  by 
the  many  standards  of  nation-wide  application  that  have  been 
adopted  in  recent  years  by  the  joint  Committee  on  Definitions 
and  Standards. 

Standards  should  never  be  enacted  into  statutory  law  by 
any  state  or  by  the  nation,  for  the  very  reason  that  they 
necessarily  are  the  result  of  scientific  study  and  subject  to 
change  and  alteration  as  the  science  of  food  production  im¬ 
proves  and  new  ingredients  and  new  methods  are  discovered. 

If  the  movement  for  uniformity  of  law  on  any  subject,  be 
it  negotiable  instruments,  bills  of  lading  or  foods,  is  to 
finally  succeed,  many  of  our  state  lawmakers  must  yield 
some  of  their  personal  ideas  or  mistaken  pride  of  indepen¬ 
dence  and  freely  and  unreservedly  give  their  support  to 
uniform  laws  and  regulations  upon  any  subject  that  has  been 
the  result  of  years  of  study  and  experiment  by  national  or 
state  authorities  and  that  has  the  sanction  of  learned  jurists 
and  experts  in  the  field  that  it  is  designed  to  cover.  Every 
state  of  our  country  is  not  only  a  distinct  sovereignty  but  is 
also  a  part  of  the  greater  unit  and  in  any  truly  American 
view  of  loyalty  it  owes  undoubted  obligations  to  every  other 
unit  in  that  whole.  In  the  deepest  and  truest  spirit  of  pa¬ 
triotism  and  sense  of  civic  duty,  every  state  must  in  its 
various  executive,  legislative  and  judicial  acts  recognize  it§ 
obligations  to  the  merchants  of  other  states  shipping  to  its 
markets  when  dealing  within  its  borders.  These  are  obliga¬ 
tions  that  every  state  expects  her  neighbor  to  show  to  her 
own  citizens,  and  surely  it  is  most  shortsighted  and  unjust 
to  neglect  the  obligation  that  common  courtesy  asks  in  return. 

The  National  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  during  its 
entire  existence,  has  done  its  best  to  secure  food  laws  and 
regulations  that  would  be  fair  and  just  alike  to  the  con¬ 
sumer,  manufacturer  and  dealer.  Our  association  at  all 
times  stands  ready  to  co-operate  with  the  food  officials  of 
the  country  and  the  legislators  in  their  endeavors  to  put  food 
regulations  in  our  country  on  the  highest  possible  plane  of 
efficiency. 

WINNING  THE  WAR. 

Snynopsis  of  Address  given  by  W.  A.  Milne  of  the  U.  S. 

Food  Administration. 


In  opening  his  address  on  the  subject,  “Winning  the  War,” 
W.  A.  Milne  of  the  United  States  Food  Administration 
described  the  war  as  a  race  between  Germany  and  the  United 
States.  He  stated  that  because  of  our  tardiness  in  entering 
this  race  we  are  now  forced  to  overcome  a  terrific  handicap. 
We  entered  it  at  a  time  when  Germany  had  already  gained 
absolute  control  of  a  territory  of  862,660  square  miles  with  a 
population  of  over  76,000,000  people.  He  displayed  several 
large  wall  maps  and  charts  visualizing  these  gains,  one  of 
which  was  a  map  of  the  United  States  with  all  of  the  terri¬ 
tory  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Mississippi  River  shown  in 
black,  this  being  about  equal  in  area  and  population  to  the 
new  territory  gained  by  the  Germans  in  the  first  four  years 
of  the  war. 

After  describing  the  collapse  of  Russia,  he  said:  “Let  us  be 
slow  to  blame  and  quick  to  pity  and  to  help !  Let  us  remem¬ 
ber  that  for  three  weary  years  these  people  had  bared  their 
breasts  to  the  oncoming  Huns,  and  that  five  million  of  them 
were  sacrificed  for  a  cause  that  was  ours  as  well  as  theirs. 
Let  us  remember  that  our  own  freedom  was  born  in  pain, 
and  that  half  a  million  brave  sons  of  the  North  and  South 
laid  down  their  lives  that  our  black  slaves  be  free;  and 
remembering,  let  us  throw  over  these  poor  souls,  groping  out 
of  many  years  of  the  blackness  of  serfdom  into  the  broad 
light  of  a  free  day,  the  mantle  of  charity  and  hold  up  high 
before  their  straining,  bloodshot  eyes  the  lamp  of  hope !” 

He  stated  that  until  March  of  this  year  the  Allies  did  not 
comprehend  the  full  consequences  of  Russia’s  collapse,  and 
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until  then  they  continued  to  ask  us  for  material  and  money 
rather  than  for  men. 

“But,”  said  he,  “the  Russian  revolution  and  the  anarchy 
which  led  to  the  demoralization  of  the  Russian  army,  in  real 
fact  made  it  impossible  for  France  and  Britain  to  win  the 
war,  and  made  success  for  the  Germans  patent  to  at  least 
the  Germans  themselves,  and  to  neutrals.  From  August, 
1917,  onward  the  hope  of  the  Germans  was  to  crush  France 
and  Britain  before  America  could  arrive,  just  as  she  sought 
to  crush  them  in  1914  before  the  slow,  clumsy  mobilization 
of  Russia  could  be  effected.” 

He  described  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  British,  French  and 
Italians  in  1917,  who  met  defeat  after  defeat,  and  yet  dog¬ 
gedly  held  on. 

“Thus,”  said  he,  “the  calendar  year  and  the  campaign  of 
1917  ended  amid  the  most  gloomy  of  all  possible  circum¬ 
stances,  and  the  allied  hope  of  a  major  offensive  in  1918  had 
now  to  be  surrendered,  and  the  allied  command  was  forced 
to  recognize  that  there  was  no  longer  any  chance  of  a  victory 
in  1918,  nor  at  any  time  until  America  should  be  able  to 
replace  Russia  in  the  battle  line. 

For  the  enemy  the  new  year  dawned  brilliantly.  He  could 
look  forward  to  a  return  to  the  west  now  with  his  armies 
victorious  in  the  east,  he  could  look  to  superiority  in  guns 
and  men.  He  had  some  forty  divisions  more  than  his  ene¬ 
mies,  exclusive  of  the  Americans — and  he  felt  that  in  1918 
the  little  makeshift  army  of  Sammies  was  worthy  only  of 
contempt.” 

NO  PEACE  IN  SIGHT. 

He  dwelt  upon  the  improbability  of  an  early  peace,  saying: 

“Had  peace  been  declared  this  spring  its  terms  would  have 
been  dictated  by  Germany,  glutted  with  the  spoils  of  con¬ 
quest  and  strong  to  enforce  her  relentless  will  upon  her  van¬ 
quished  foes.  Her  dream  of  Mitteleuropia  would  have  been 
more  than  fulfilled  and  she  would  be  given  the  time  to  pre¬ 
pare  for  the  next  great  war  whose  objective  would  be  to 
make  her  mitsress  of  the  world. 

“Peace  without  annexation  or  indemnity — ^bosh !  That  will 
never  be  accepted  by  Germany  so  long  as  a  Hohenzollern  re¬ 
mains  in  power.  In  1914  the  Kaiser  wrote  in  an  album  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  glorification  of  Germany’s  greatness,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

‘Wherever  a  German  in  the  faithful  fulfillment  of  his 
duty  lies  buried,  having  fallen  for  his  fatherland,  and  wher¬ 
ever  the  German  eagle  has  planted  his  claws  in  the  soil — 
such  land  is  German  and  will  remain  German  forever !’ 

“The  first  step  to  take  to  get  that  notion  out  of  the  Kaiser’s 
head  is  to  cut  off  his  head ;  then  take  your  time  about  the 
balance  of  the  operation! 

“But  peace  did  not  come.  Grimly,  doggedly,  passionately, 
the  gallant  British,  French  and  Italians  held  on,  while  the 
young  sons  of  America  drilled  in  the  snows  of  an  excep¬ 
tionally  severe  winter.  Bled  white  with  four  years  of  war, 
and  realizing  in  part  what  a  doubtful  struggle  must  come  with 
spring,  yet  our  Allies  held  on,  and  the  burden  of  their  faith 
was  ‘America,  you  have  always  played  square,  you  have  al¬ 
ways  made  good — we  trust  you !’ 

“In  view  of  the  facts  I  have  just  given  you  and  while  fac¬ 
ing  the  outstretched,  pleading,  shadowy  arms  of  the  wraths 
of  three  million  noble  men  who  ‘as  He  died  to  make  men 
holy,  they  have  died  to  make  men  free,’  and  realizing  that 
these  millions  of  souls  have  been  returned  to  their  God 
vvithout  a  moment’s  time  for  preparation, — all  that  you  and  I 
might  continue  to  breathe  the  air  of  freedom;  in  the  face 
of  all  this,  and  knowing  that  these  suffering  peoples  are  abso¬ 
lutely  dependent  upon  us  for  the  bread  they  eat  and  for  the 
men  they  have  lost,  how  can  any  real  American  listen  to  the 
whinings  of  spineless  pacifists !  How  can  any  two-fisted  son 
of  this  free  soil  tolerate  the  few  traitors  who  are  still  among 
us,  and  the  few  gibbering,  petticoated  men  among  us  who 
would  counsel  peace  by  compromise  at  such  a  time  as  this ! 

“The  day  of  peace  is  not  yet  near  at  hand.  And  before  it 
is  reached  we  must  steel  ourselves  to  wade  through  seas  of 
blood  to  that  same  Calvary  where  millions  of  noble  men  have 
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been  crucified  for  the  preservation  of  the  same  ideals,  which 
we  cherish  and  must  defend.  We  must  steel  ourselves  to  the 
certainty  that  nothing  short  of  the  downfall  of  the  Hohen- 
zollern  family  will  end  the  war,  and  that  before  it  is  over, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  homes  may  be  in  mourn¬ 
ing.  There  is  no  escape.  We  are  unalterably  pledged  not  to 
deal  with  the  present  government  of  Germany.  What  does  that 
mean?  There  can  be  no  peace  while  the  Kaiser  remains  en¬ 
throned  ;  there  can  be  no  peace  while  Belgium  bleeds,  while 
Serbia  is  enslaved,  while  all  the  76,000,000  freemen  now  under 
the  heel  of  Germany  suffer  and  die.  Let  no  one,  through 
ignorance  of  the  facts  or  through  a  malicious  wish  to  slow  up 
your  part  in  the  war,  hint  to  you  of  an  early  peace.  Brand  such 
a  man  as  a  fool  or  a  pro-German. 

“What  does  our  government  think  of  the  length  of  the  war? 
Judge  from  the  fact  that  it  is  thinking  in  terms  of  5,000,000 
fighting  men  abroad,  and  that  all  its  contracts  and  its  plans 
are  upon  this  stupendous  basis.  Judge  from  the  fact  that 
many  millions  are  to  be  spent  upon  an  eastern  plant  to  turn 
out  an  immense  number  of  large  field  guns,  and  that  the  first 
gun  from  that  factory  cannot  be  ready  to  ship  for  two  years ! 
And  your  Uncle  Samuel  has  earned  a  world-wide  reputation 
for  long-headedness.  Is  it  likely  that  in  this  crisis  his  wits 
have  failed  him  ?” 

CRITICS  CONFOUNDED. 

speaking  of  what  the  United  States  has  accomplished  in 
its  first  year  at  wkr,  Mr.  Milne  said  : 

“One  of  the  easiest  things  we  do  in  this  country  is  to 
criticize  our  government  and  each  other.  And  there  has  been, 
until  lately,  a  vast  amount  of  unreasoning  criticism  which 
has  been  very  sweet  to  the  ears  of  our  enemies.  Mistakes 
have  been  made ;  there  has  been  waste.  Such  was  unavoid¬ 
able  in  the  rapid  organization  of  a  peaceful,  unprepared, 
wealthy  nation  for  a  major  part  in  the  greatest  war  in  all 
history.  Our  mistakes  and  our  wastes  have  been  infinitesimal 
compared  with  those  of  Britain  during  the  first  years  of  the 
war;  and  our  accomplishments  in  our  first  year  of  effort 
are  at  once  the  admiration  and  the  wonder  of  the  world. 
Even  Congress  laughed  and  scolded  Secretary  of  War  Baker 
for  his  assertion  that  before  the  end  of  1918  one  million  men 
would  be  abroad.  With  still  five  months  to  spare,  1,273,000 
are  now  in  France,  and  we’re  sending  them  over  at  the  rate 
of  250,000  per  month ! 

“And  to  equip  them  the  Ordnance  Department  has  actually 
delivered  over  2,000,000  rifles,  two  billion  cartridges,  82,540 
machine  guns,  and  is  now  producing  2,000,000  hand  grenades 
and  1,000,000  rifle  grenades  per  month.  We  have  produced 
over  40,000  machine  guns  and  are  only  beginning.  In  air¬ 
craft  we  have  delivered  over  6,000  planes,  and  our  merchant 
marine  has  now  grown  to  10,000,000  tons,  and  10,000  tons  of 
shipping  are  being  launched  every  twenty-four  hours. 

FOOD  SAVING. 

“But,  great  as  has  been  the  accomplishment  of  the  various 
governmental  departments,  the  greatest  and  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  of  all  has  been  the  willing,  the  cheerful  sacrifice  of  a 
large  percentage  of  our  people  in  the  matter  of  food.  No 
other  warring  nation  has  felt  it  safe  to  take  a  chance  on  the 
voluntary  saving  of  food  by  its  people.  All  of  them  are  on  a 
rigid  card-rationing  basis.  When  Herbert  Hoover  consented, 
to  take  charge  of  our  Food  Administration  it  was  with  a 
firmly-rooted  conviction  that  a  self-governing  democracy 
could  be  successfully  appealed  to,  that  such  a  democracy  could 
justify  its  existence  by  voluntarily  doing  the  right  and  the 
square  thing.  Our  Allies  feared  the  result,  very  many  of 
our  own  people  feared  it  still  more;  but  Hoover’s  passionate 
belief  in  the  innate  goodness  and  fairness  of  the  American 
people  has  been  justified  a  thousandfold! 

“What  have  we  done?  In  the  matter  of  wheat  our  visible 
exportable  surplus  from  the  1917  crop  was  20,000,000  bushels; 
wc  have  actually  shipped  abroad,  out  of  the  1917  crop,  141,- 
000,000  bushels!  We  have  shipped  much  more  than  our 
Allies  declared  as  their  minimum!  And  all  that  we  have 
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shipped  is  what  you  and  I  voluntarily  saved,  not  because  we 
must,  but  because  we  knew  we  should. 

“In  beef  our  ordinary  pre-war  shipments  were  2,000,000 
pounds  monthly ;  in  one  single  month  this  past  year  we  have 
shipped  87,000,000  pounds,  and  our  total  increase  in  actual 
shipments  in  1917-1918  over  our  shipments  of  1916-1917, 
amounts  to  844,600,000  pounds ! 

“In  pork  products  our  ordinary  rate  of  shipment  has  been 
50,000,000  pounds  monthly;  during  one  month  of  this  year 
we  shipped  308,000,000  pounds  !” 

He  warned  against  over-confidence  and  against  reckless 
wastes  of  food,  and  stated  that  only  by  a  very  narrow  mar¬ 
gin  had  we  gotten  through  to  this  harvest.  How  narrow  that 
margin  was  he  described  as  follows ; 

“Last  December  Clemenceau,  the  Premier  of  France,  cabled 
Herbert  Hoover  that  the  minimum  requirement  of  the  Allies 
would  be  11,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  per  month,  and  asked 
what  maximum  shipment  could  be  expected  monthly  from 
the  United  States.  France  and  England  were  then  skating 
on  very  thin  ice  with  only  a  few  days’  supply  on  hand. 
Breathlessly  he  waited  the  reply,  refusing  to  leave  his  desk 
to  eat  or  to  sleep.  The  afternoon  waned  and  night  fell  and 
still  no  reply;  and  still  the  little  anxious  group  waited  for 
the  word  that  meant  victory  or  defeat ;  and,  outside,  three 
nations  of  half-fed  men,  women  and  children  waited,  waited 
for  America’s  answer.  Near  midnight  the  cable  came  and 
when  decoded  it  read,  ‘We  can  send  you  two  million  bushels 
per  month.’ 

“  ‘My  God,  we  are  beaten !  The  war  is  over !’  murmured 
several  of  the  little  group,  and  silent,  bitter  tears  coursed 
down  the  bronzed  cheeks  of  these  big  men.  But  Clemenceau 
gripped  his  desk  with  both  hands  and  his  big  keen  eyes  flashed 
fire.  ‘I  don’t  believe  it!  It  isn’t  true!  The  Americans  can 
be  trusted;  they’ll  do  their  part!  There’s  some  mistake. 
Cable  at  once  asking  them  to  repeat  their  message !’ 

“All  night  long  they  waited  while  cheeks  grew  pale  and 
eyes  grew  bloodshot  and  every  man  lived  a  lifetime  of  suf¬ 
fering  during  that  dreadful  night.  No  thought  of  food  or 
rest;  not  a  word  spoken.  At  dajLreak  came  the  repeated 
message  and  with  trembling  hands  Clemenceau  opened  it. 
It  read:  ‘We  can  send  twelve  million  bushels  per  month.’ 
And  they  had  only  asked  for  11,000,000 !  An  error  had  been 
made  in  coding  the  first  cable.  Clemenceau  bowed  his  head 
in  prayer :  ‘Lafayette,  you  have  not  been  forgotten !’ 

“When  Mr.  Hoover  sent  that  cable  he  did  not  have  the 
wheat  to  send,  but  he  did  have  a  sublime  confidence  in  the 
good  faith  and  unselfishness  of  his  beloved  America.  You 
have  justified  him  and  he  has  more  than  made  good  his 
promise. 

“We  got  under  the  wire;  but  is  it  wisdom  for  any  nation 
at  war  to  take  such  a  chance  with  victory  in  the  balance  and 
millions  of  lives  at  stake?  We  must  lay  up  tremendous  re¬ 
serves  of  food  both  here  and  abroad  out  of  this  abundant 
harvest.  We  must  prepare  for  a  war  the  end  of  which  no 
man  can  see,  and  we  must  fortify  against  lean  years  which 
may  come  to  us.  We  can  afford  no  longer  to  take  such  a 
long  chance  and  gamble  with  the  fortunes  of  war.  We  still 
must  save,  not  because  we  have  not  enough  wheat  and  meat 
in  sight  for  our  present  needs  and  the  present  needs  of  our 
Allies,  for  that  for  the  moment  is  assured ;  but  because 
we  must  look  for  a  decreased  yield  as  a  larger  number  of 
our  farmer  boys  are  called  to  the  colors,  and  God  may  not 
be  always  as  kind  to  us  as  He  has  been  this  year  in  giving 
us  bountiful  harvest.  As  the  corn  laid  up  in  Egypt  saved 
the  day,  so  must  our  reserves  save  our  Allies  and  us  in  the 
long  struggle  which  is  inevitable.  That  is  only  good  horse 
sense,  and  as  our  hearts  moved  us  to  save  and  ship  in  1917- 
18,  so  let  our  heads  move  us  to  save,  ship,  and  store  in 
1918-19.” 

Meekness  counselled. 

Deploring  our  tendency  to  boastfulness,  Mr.  Milne  said : 

“But,  while  we  have  done  wonderfully  well  for  a  beginning, 
we  have  not  yet  caught  the  full  spirit  of  this  war,  we  have  not 
yet  begun  to  sacrifice ;  and  instead  of  strutting  like  peacocks 
we  should  walk  with  bared  heads  and  in  humility  beside  the 
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veterans  of  Britain,  France  and  Italy,  who  have  toiled  their 
wcarj'  way  bent  beneath  their  cross  to  the  Calvary  of  the 
nations.  The  United  States  will  not  be  spared  a  single  inch 
of  that  way  and  there  have  been  no  tears  shed  by  the  mother¬ 
hood  of  the  Allied  nations  that  our  own  mothers  here  will 
not  shed.  We  will  send  our  men  with  the  same  glad  en¬ 
thusiastic  ardor  that  they  have  been  sent  out  of  their  British, 
French  and  Italian  homes,  and  they  will  give  just  as  good 
an  account  of  themselves.  But  we  must  knit  our  brows  to 
the  daily  grind.  We  have  come  to  the  time  when  we  must 
mingle  our  tombs  and  tasks  and  consecrate  each  hour  with 
tears !” 

SACRIFICES  OF  BRITAIN. 

Mr.  Milne  outlined  the  work  of  the  women  of  England, 
showing  that  260,000  English  girls  from  gentle  homes  had 
enlisted  for  the  term  of  the  war  at  twenty-five  cents  a  day, 
and  that  their  work  had  increased  the  acreage  of  England 
three  and  one-half  million  acres  and  made  England  one-third 
sustaining;  how  the  trains,  street  cars,  elevators  are  all  run 
by  women,  and  how  they  are  doing  work  in  the  factories 
where  many  of  them  have  shaved  off  their  hair,  and  where 
the  chemicals  have  turned  their  faces  a  permanent  yellow. 
He  told  of  the  work  of  over  one  million  English  girls  in 
France,  the  Tommywacks,  and  said : 

“Over  five  million  of  the  women  of  England,  many  of  them 
mothers,  fifty  and  sixty  years  old,  are  carrying  on  in  these 
ways,  all  of  them  bearing  this  physical  burden  and  many,  very 
many  of  them  bearing  the  greater  burden  of  a  sorrow  that 
cannot  be  appeased  until  the  grave  gives  back  its  dead;  and 
not  a  word  of  complaint,  but  a  look  of  divine  exaltation  upon 
their  faces;  for  they  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  what  a  Ger¬ 
man  world  would  mean — and  they  just  carry  on! 

“Oh,  women  of  America,  much  as  you  have  done  for  the 
Red  Cross,  for  the  conservation  of  food,  for  every  other  war 
activity,  dare  you  whisper  your  efforts  and  call  them  sacri¬ 
fices  in  the  light  of  such  things  as  these!  You  have  not  as 
yet  touched  the  hem  of  the  garment  of  sacrifice.  But  you 
must  soon  wrap  yourselves  in  its  folds,  and  when  that  day 
comes  you  will  do  it  just  as  bravely,  just  as  willingly  as  your 
English  sisters  have  done.  God  grant  it  may  be  withheld  frorn 
you  a  little  longer  !’' 

He  told  of  how  Britain  and  her  colonies  had  raised  an  army 
of  7,500,000  men,  and  how  their  casualties  had  been  2,500,000 
men.  In  proportion  to  population  this  would  mean  an  army 
of  20,000,000  in  the  United  States  with  a  casualty  list  of 
7,000,000;  of  how  her  navy  had  transported  13,000,000  men, 
2,000,000  horses  and  mules,  half  a  million  vehicles,  25,000,000 
tons  of  explosives,  57,000,000  tons  of  fuel,  and  130,000,000 
tons  of  food  and  other  stores ;  and  it  had  meanwhile  enabled 
America  to  make  billions  of  profit,  and  had  protected  our 
homes,  our  children  and  the  honor  of  our  women.  Deploring 
a  certain  anti-British  feeling  in  this  country,  Mr.  Milne  said: 

“Any  man  calling  himself  an  American  who  sneers  at  Great 
Britain  in  the  light  of  these  facts  is  both  a  fool  and  a  traitor. 
We  must  remember  that  the  England  of  today  is  not  the 
England  of  1776,  and  that  George  III,  against  whom  we 
fought  in  that  day,  was  a  German,  not  an  Anglo-Saxon  prince, 
and  that  today  she  is  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  us 
to  wipe  out  forever  the  last  clinging  despotism  in  the  world 
— the  same  despotism  against  which  we  fought  in  1776,  and 
out  of  which  Great  Britain  has  evolved  a  democracy  as  free 
as  our  own.  And  now  that  tight  little  island  is  fighting  the 
greatest  fight  and  holding  the  longest  battle  line  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  and  that  line  has  not  been  broken  yet,  and 
it  never  will  break !  Don’t  let  anybody  tell  you  we  are  fight¬ 
ing  Great  Britain’s  battles.  If  we  start  off  tomorrow  and  do 
fifty  per  cent  as  well  as  England  has  done  in  this  war  we 
will  close  the  war  in  six  months,  as  sure  as  there  is  a  God 
in  heaven !” 

SUFFERINGS  OF  FRANCE. 

He  described  the  destruction  of  Belgium  and  northern 
France,  and  the  cruelty  and  barbarism  of  the  Germans  toward 
women  and  children,  and  said : 

“These  things  and  many  others  that  cannot  be  described 
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even  in  the  company  of  men  behind  closed  doors — these  con¬ 
stitute  German  ‘Kultur.’  It  is  hard  to  believe  these  things  be¬ 
cause  we  have  felt  that  modern  Germany  must  be  like  the 
good  Germans  we  have  as  fellow  citizens.  We  forget  that 
when  Germany  crushed  out  the  revolution  in  1848,  she  drove 
from  Germany  all  her  liberty-loving  people  and  sent  them 
over  to  us.  She  gave  us  the  best  blood  that  she  had,  and 
it  has  been  a  great  contribution  to  us.  Those  who  stayed  be¬ 
hind  in  Germany  are  a  polluted  and  perverted  generation, 
with  a  philosophy  that  believes  in  cruelty,  in  war,  and  in  the 
divine  right  of  kings,  and  in  the  doctrine  that  any  method  is 
just — if  it  wins. 

“The  measure  of  any  nation  can  be  taken  from  the  way 
that  nation  treats  its  women.  The  Kaiser  himself  has  defined 
a  German  woman’s  sphere  as  confined  to  ‘Church,  children 
and  kitchen.’  There  it  is  a  wife’s  duty  to  revere,  worship  and 
obey  her  husband  in  everything.  She  has  no  individuality, 
no  desire  save  his.  No  matter  what  he  orders  her  to  do  she 
must  do  it  thankfully  and  without  question — for  from  one 
so  high  and  sacred  every  command,  no  matter  how  humiliat¬ 
ing  the  action  ordered  may  be,  has  the  sacredness  of  its 
source.  So  even  blows  or  beatings  are  to  be  taken  gladly; 
for  is  it  not  blasphemous  to  protest  against  the  chastening 
of  the  Lord,  and  is  not  the  German  husband  the  Lord  of 
his  wife?  So  runs  their  philosophy. 

“But  his  attitude  was  made  worse  by  the  German  mili¬ 
tarism.  If  a  man  was  so  superior  to  a  woman,  he  became 
when  an  officer,  a  very  god.  To  further  the  schemes  of  the 
military  rulers  and  prepare  the  people  for  the  crimes  they 
are  now  committing,  they  were  carefully  taught  that  ‘the 
uniform  can  do  no  wrong.’  It  did  not  matter  what  the  officer 
in  uniform  did — once  in  it  any  action  of  his,  no  matter  how 
despicable,  shameful  or  wicked,  became,  if  not  exactly  glori¬ 
ous,  at  least  something  to  be  neither  resented  nor  criticized. 
So,  if  a  woman  got  in  his  way  or  did  not  move  quickly 
enough  to  suit  him,  a  slap  in  the  face  or  a  vicious  thrust  with 
the  hand  sent  her  out  into  the  gutter.  Such  blows  by  swag¬ 
gering  officers  in  the  streets  of  Berlin  and  other  cities  were 
too  common  even  to  attract  notice.  No  civilians’  wife,  daugh¬ 
ter  or  sweetheart  was  safe  from  them,  even  when  escorted  by 
their  men.  It  was  ‘the  right  of  the  uniform’ — just  a  shade 
removed  from  the  shameful  old  German  ‘right  of  the  first 
night,’  when  military  officers  were  privileged  to  take  to  their 
apartments  any  newly-wed  peasant  girl,  returning  her  to  her 
uncomplaining  husband  the  next  day. 

“Certainly  a  nation  whose  philosophy  permits  it  to  hold  its 
own  women  in  such  blasphemous  contempt  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  deal  kindly  or  decently  with  the  women  of  its 
enemies  at  war.’’ 

As  illustrative  of  the  spirit  which  holds  the  Frenchmen  at 
their  tasks,  he  told  the  following  incident: 

“In  the  great  attack  on  Verdun  there  was  only  one  road  by 
which  ammunition  could  be  brought  up,  and  the  Germans 
found  it  out  and  began  to  shell  the  road,  and  the  problem 
was  how  to  carry  186,000  motor  lorries  with  ammunition  to 
hold  the  line.  The  Germans  were  ploughing  up  the  road,  and 
the  cry  went  out  for  the  old  men.  So  all  day  long  for  three 
days,  toward  Verdun  these  old  men  swept  and  today  they 
call  it  the  Via  Sacre — ‘The  Sacred  Way.’  Twenty-eight  thou¬ 
sand  of  them  paid  the  price  for  that  work,  and  all  along  that 
roadway  are  the  crosses  marking  their  graves — the  graves  of 
men  above  sixty-five  who  died  for  France  in  1917.  An  Ameri¬ 
can  officer  who  had  enlisted  in  the  French  army  tells  us  that 
he  was  wounded  and  was  waiting  in  a  thicket  for  an  ambu¬ 
lance.  He  tells  us  how  it  thrilled  him  to  see  one  of  these 
old  men  throw  up  his  hands  and  begin  to  reel,  and  while  he 
was  reeling  and  going  down  to  earth  to  stain  the  white  dust 
of  the  Verdun  roadway  into  a  deep  brown  with  his  blood,  he 
would  shake  his  clenched  fist  toward  the  German  line  and 
cry :  ‘They  shall  not  pass !  They  shall  not  pass  !’  ” 

And,  contrasting  the  spirit  of  some  of  us,  he  said: 

“The  other  day  I  had  dinner  at  the  home  of  a  friend  whose 
wife  had  caught  the  Hoover  spirit.  When  she  poured  her 
husband’s  coffee  she  said  to  him:  ‘You  can  only  have  one 
spoonful  of  sugar  this  evening;’  and  he  looked  at  her  and 
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said:  ‘Bessie,  war  is  hell,  isn’t  it?’  And  yet  you  say  we’re 
sacrificing?” 

He  contrasted  the  work  of  the  Canadians  with  some  of 
us  who,  when  we’ve  done  a  little  to  help  refuse  to  do  more, 
as  we’ve  “knit  our  mitt  and  done  our  bit!”  and  the  suffering 
of  the  Italians  entrenched  in  the  solid  ice,  with  some  of  us 
who  complained  about  heatless  Mondays. 

WE  MUST  KEEP  FAITH. 

The  speaker  in  describing  how  our  own  boys  are  “carrying 
on”  said : 

“A  story  comes  to  us  of  one  lad  eighteen  years  of  age,  with 
his  eye  blowm  out,  his  face  mutilated  almost  beyond  recogni¬ 
tion,  his  left  shoulder  torn  off  and  a  new  bone  being  knitted 
in,  his  left  hand  to  be  useless  forever.  He  was  asked  how 
old  he  was,  and  he  said,  ‘Eighteen!  I  had  a  birthday  since 
this  happened.  I  was  seventeen  then.’  In  one  of  the  first 
trench  raids  on  November  20,  when  the  Germans  dropped 
in  there,  he  knocked  his  opponent’s  gun  out  of  his  hands,  and 
wanting  to  play  fair  like  an  Anglo-Saxon  sportsman,  he 
dropped  his  own  gun  and  drew  his  knife — a  seventeen  year 
old  boy  fighting  five  thousand  miles  away  from  home  in  the 
dark  and  cold  against  a  trained  veteran  of  the  German  army 
and  wanting  to  play  square!  A  German  officer  leaned  over 
his  private’s  shoulder  and  blew  out  the  boy’s  eye  with  a 
revolver,  and  then  they  dropped  a  shell  in  there  and  de¬ 
stroyed  both  his  opponents  and  tore  off  the  lad’s  shoulder, 
leaving  him  in  black  darkness  until  he  became  conscious  in 
the  hospital.  When  questioned,  he  said:  ‘I  don’t  mind  the 
shoulder  so  much  because  the  shell  that  tore  that  off  killed 
them  two  boches !’  Then  when  he  was  told  that  he  was  to 
go  home  he  cried,  the  tears  stole  down  from  that  one  eye, 
and  he  said:  ‘I  cannot  go!  There  ain’t  enough  of  us 
here  now!’  Mark  the  challenge  that  Germany  made  to  the 
idealism  of  the  Saxon  youth.  He  said:  ‘Mister,  have  you 
seen  what  them  boches  do  to  women?  We  won’t  let  them 
do  that  to  our  women!  I  have  got  to  stay  here  until  more 
of  them  come.  I  can  still  shoot  with  one  eye!’  Then  when 
his  attention  was  called  to  his  left  hand  which  was  useless, 
with  all  the  sweet  naivete  of  a  boy,  he  said :  ‘Don’t  you  sup¬ 
pose  that  Mr.  Edison  or  somebody  could  fix  up  some  sort  of 
a  contraption  so  that  I  could  hold  a  bayonet  with  one  hand? 

I  can’t  go  back  until  the  rest  of  them  come !’ 

“That  boy  m.eant  something  more  than  that  he  must  wait 
until  America’s  khaki-clad  hosts  came  to  finish  the  job.  He 
meant  he  must  wait  until  the  soul  of  America  was  thor¬ 
oughly  aroused,  and  until  every  one  of  America’s  one  hundred 
million  men,  women  and  children  consecrated  every  hour  of 
every  day  to  the  one  task  of  winning  this  war.  It  will  profit 
ns  nothing  to  pick  out  the  cream  of  our  manhood  and  ask 
that  they  bare  their  breasts  to  the  bullets  of  the  foe,  unless 
we  also  live  in  their  hearts. 

“Now  what  are  we  stay-at-homes  going  to  do  about  it? 

“It  is  a  splendid  thing  that  we  invest  out  of  our  easily- 
earned  surplusses  in  Liberty  Bonds — the  best  investment  on 
God’s  green  earth ;  it  is  a  splendid  thing  that  we  give  to  the 
Red  Cross  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  but  that  is  nothing  more 
than  we  have  to  do.  We  may  do  all  this  and  send  our  boys 
out  to  fight  with  splendid  equipment,  guns  and  aircraft,  and 
yet  lose  the  war.  The  one  thing  absolutely  necessary  is  food, 
and  that  is  where  you  and  I  come  in. 

“In  the  second  battle  of  Ypres,  when  the  Canadians  went 
across  a  mile  and  a  half  of  open  front,  there  were  twelve 
thousand  of  them,  and  five  out  of  every  six  Canadians 
dropped  dead,  and  twelve  out  of  every  thirteen  British  dropped 
dead  in  those  six  days  of  battle.  When  they  broke  the  first 
line  some  of  these  men  were  fighting  with  clubs,  with  rocks, 
with  bare  fists.  They  had  only  a  few  twisted  bayonets,  but 
they  broke  the  German  line  and  held  it  until  reinforcements 
came  up.  They  demonstrated  that  a  man  can  fight  without 
weapons  if  he  has  to. 

“In  the  Somme  valley  there  are  196,000  black  crosses,  the 
crosses  of  the  first  Prussian  guard,  broken  by  the  British  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet  when  they  did  not  have  a  cartridge 
in  their  belts ;  nor  was  there  a  shell  behind  the  lines  because 


with  their  shelling  the  Germans  prevented  the  ammunition 
being  brought  up ;  but  they  did  it  with  cold  steel  and  proved 
that  a  man  can  fight  without  ammunition  if  he  has  to. 

“In  Serbia  they  are  still  carrying  on,  although  if  a  man 
is  wounded  on  the  battle  front  thirty  miles  away  from 
Saloniki,  he  dies  unless  he  can  get  back  on  his  own  feet, 
because  they  cannot  spare  the  men  to  attend  his  wounds 
and  carry  him  back.  And  they  are  proving  that  it  is  possible 
to  fight  without  medical  assistance. 

“But  no  man  can  fight  forty-eight  hours  without  food.  The 
situation  is  such  that  the  United  States  and  Canada  have  got 
to  feed  the  Allies  on  the  other  side,  and  must  continue  to 
feed  them  during  the  war  and  for  some  years  thereafter. 
They  and  we  are  sitting  at  a  common  table,  and  all  they 
ask  for  the  three  years  of  fighting  before  we  came  is  their 
honest  share.  May  I  ask  you  when  you  sit  down  to  each  meal 
of  each  day  to  say  grace  as  follows : 

“Here  we  gather,  dear  All-Father 
Round  Thy  table  to  be  fed. 

’Tis  Try  gift — our  daily  bread. 

“As  we  gather  to  be  fed 
Nations  plead  for  daily  bread — 

Fighting  son  and  anguished  mother. 

Orphaned  children — all  together 
Pray  to  Thee  for  daily  bread. 

At  Thy  common  table,  Father, 

Ask  we  all  for  daily  bread. 

“God,  All-Father,  hear  our  prayer! 

Move  our  hearts  and  minds  to  share 
With  Thy  children  at  Thy  table 
This  Thy  gift  of  daily  bread — 

Sacred  gift  of  daily  bread! 

“Lest  they  perish,  swift  and  eager 
Share  we  now  our  daily  bread. 

Give,  through  us,  O  great  All-Father 
To  Thy  children,  daily  bread !” 

“There  is  not  enough  for  them  and  for  us.  Who  is  going 
without  it?  The  millions  who  sleep  in  Flanders  field  have 
pledged  their  lives  that  freedom  may  live.  We  have  an¬ 
swered  with  our  pledge  that  not  only  shall  our  millions  sleep 
beside  them  if  need  be,  but  through  our  saving  the  still  liv¬ 
ing  shall  be  fed.  Shall  we  keep  the  faith?  ^ 

“In  Flanders’  fields  the  poppies  blow 
Between  the  crosses,  row  on  row. 

That  mark  our  place;  and  in  the  sky 
The  larks  still  bravely  singing  fly, 

Scarce  heard  amid  the  guns  below! 

We  are  the  dead.  Short  days  ago 
We  lived,  felt  dawn,  saw  sunset  glow. 

Loved  and  were  loved — and  now  we  lie 
In  Flanders’  fields. 

I 

) 

“Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe! 

To  you  from  falling  hands  we  throw 
The  torch — be  yours  to  hold  it  high ! 

If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die 
We  shall  not  sleep  though  poppies  grow 
In  Flanders’  fields !” 

Mr.  Milne  read  the  following  telegram  from  Herbert  C. 
Hoover,  U.  S.  Food  Administrator: 

“Please  convey  to  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Officials’  Con¬ 
gress,  the  gratitude  and  thanks  expressed  to  me  on  recent 
trip  to  Europe  by  Food  Administrators  of  Allied  Nations 
to  carry  back  to  American  people  who  have  made  possible  by 
their  voluntary  and  loyal  efforts  in  food  conservation  the 
continued  effective  struggle  of  right  against  wrong.  The 
sucessful  end  of  this  struggle  is  now  assured  if  full  support 
of  our  people  is  maintained,  but  any  relaxation  in  this  sup- 
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port  can  yet  convert  victory  into  defeat.  I  hope  the  members 
of  this  Congress  of  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Officials  will  use 
their  large  influence  to  help  continue  the  necessary  food  aid 
to  the  Allies.  Herbert  Hoover.” 


FIFTH  SESSION. 


Friday,  August  30,  9:00  A.  M. 


President  Foust:  We  made  the  first  order  of  business 
this  morning  acting  on  the  amendments  to  the  constitution, 
but  it  is  now  nearly  9  :30  and  they  are  not  here,  so  we  will 
go  ahead  with  the  paper  on  “Sanitary  Control  of  Food  Pro¬ 
ducing  and  Distributing  Establishments,”  by  Guy  G.  Frary, 
Food  and  Drug  Commissioner,  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  Guy  G.  Frary  :  Mr.  President,  and  members :  I  owe 
you  all  an  apology  for  appearing  here  with  the  subject  that 
was  assigned  first  to  Dr.  Crumbine,  but  you  will  have  to 
blame  Secretary  Newman  rather  than  myself,  and  I  hope  you 
will  not  ascribe  to  me  any  selfish  motives,  because  being  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  I  happen  to  appear  on  the 
program.  Mr.  Newman  insisted  that  I  take  this  place  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  Dr.  Crumbine  was  unable  to  come,  but 
I  assure  you  that  my  paper  is  not  propounded  along  the  same 
lines  that  I  am,  so  it  will  bear  somewhat  the  resemblance, 
possibly,  to  Dr.  Crumbine  that  an  egg  substitute  does  to  an 
egg.  You  know  the  labels  on  nearly  all  the  egg  substitutes  say 
that  you  need  use  less  shortening,  so  you  will  need  to  use 
less  shortening. 


THE  SANITARY  CONTROL  OF  FOOD  PRODUCING 
AND  DISTRIBUTING  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

By  Guy  G.  Frary, 

Food  and  Drug  Commissioner,  South  Dakota. 

No  doubt  many  of  the  members  of  this  organization  who 
have  attended  former  conventions  of  the  body  wondered,  in 
looking  over  the  program,  why  a  subject  so  common  as  to  be 
almost  trite  should  be  before  us  for  attention  this  year.  At 
this  time  when  our  thoughts  are  properly  centered  on  the 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war  and  our  minds  are  accus¬ 
tomed  to  recording,  almost  daily,  events  of  world-wide  signifi¬ 
cance,  it  is  increasingly  difficult  for  us  to  concentrate  inter¬ 
est  on  matters  which,  at  the  moment,  we  may  consider  have 
no  bearing,  or  at  best  but  slight  bearing,  on  the  war  or  pres¬ 
ent  impelling  needs.  However,  while  we  have  taken  from 
peaceful  occupations  and  placed  under  arms  to  fight  for 
world  freedom  some  three  millions  of  the  best  men  on  this 
round  globe,  we  must  not  overlook  the  welfare  of  the 
ninety-seven  millions  of  our  citizens  not  under  arms.  We 
are  a  body  of  public  employees  chosen  to  enforce  laws 
enacted  for  the  well-being  of  the  people  of  this  countr}'^,  and, 
though  the  war  may  bring  added  duties,  we  still  must  not 
fail  in  the  performance  of  those  functions  assigned  us  as 
law  enforcement  officers. 

The  adulteration  of  food  is  not  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
millennium  is  still  far  in  the  future  and  men  have  not  forgot 
their  cunning  in  contriving  ways  and  means  whereby  the 
unsuspecting  consumer,  and'  indeed  the  cautious  one,  may  be 
deceived.  Adulteration  may  simply  defraud  th'e  purse,  or  it 
may  actually  endanger  health.  To  the  majority  of  consum¬ 
ers,  the  word  adulteration  implies  the  presence  of  harmful 
substances:  whereas,  such  an  innocent  thing  as  pure  water 
has  constituted  and  still  often  does  constitute  one  of  the 
commonest  adulterants.  It  is  with  another  class  of  adulter¬ 
ants  that  we  have  to  deal,  however,  and  these  are  the  agents 
of  disease  dissemination.  Microscopic  in  form,  their  detec¬ 
tion  is  as  difficult  as  their  exclusion. 

Sanitary  control  is  intended  to  protect  the  public  health 
and  so  may  be  considered  in  two  phases,  first  the  care  of 
the  health  of  the  operatives  in  food-handling  plants,  and, 
second,  the  protection  of  the  health  of  the  consumer  of  foods 
produced  in  such  plants.  Measures  effective  for  one  condi¬ 


tion  operate  to  accomplish  the  other  end  desired.  You  can¬ 
not  take  proper  precautions  as  to  the  health  and  working 
conditions  of  employees  without  at  the  same  time  affecting 
the  quality  of  products  shipped  from  the  factory.. 

Three  things  are  necessary  if  we  are  to  exercise  the 
needed  sanitary  control  in  the  production  and  handling  of 
food.  There  must  be  an  adequate,  enforcible  law.  There 
must  be  competent  inspection  backed  up  by  fearless  admin¬ 
istration  ;  and  there  must  be  favorable  public  sentiment  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  co-operative  public  press.  With  these  weapons 
results  can  be  obtained  anywhere.  The  law  may  well  be 
worded  in  agreement  with  the  model  bill  proposed  several 
years  ago  by  this  body  and  now  in  force  in  several  states. 
Failing  to  secure  such  a  law,  however,  an  added  subdivision 
under  the  definition  of  adulteration  in  your  food  law,  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  embodied  in  the  food  law  of  the  state  of  Maine, 
can  be  effectively  used.  What  this  lacks  in  detail  it  makes  up 
in  comprehensiveness  and  the  details  may  be  left  to  regula¬ 
tions.  But  an  effective  law  is  absolutely  necessary.  Noth¬ 
ing  permanent  is  accomplished  by  bluff. 

In  sanitary  control  as  in  most  other  lines  of  regulatory 
work  the  competent  inspector  is  indispensable.  He  must  be 
tactful,  intelligent,  possessed  of  keen  powers  of  observation, 
and  a  liberal  fund  of  good,  wholesome  common  sense.  The 
inspector  must  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  value  and  significance 
of  exacting  cleanliness  and  must  realize  that  tiled  walls  and 
floors  and  elaborate  fixtures  do  not  prevent  the  contamination 
of  food  through  the  agency  of  diseased  employees,  but  may 
even  serve  merely  as  a  screen  behind  which  hide  some  of 
the  most  inexcusable  insanitary  practices.  Behind  the  in¬ 
spector  must  stand  his  superior  ready  to  back  him  up  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  law  and  regulations.  Nothing  is  so  help¬ 
ful  to  a  good  inspector’s  work  as  a  letter  from  the  office  re¬ 
calling  to  the  mind  of  the  offender  the  inspector’s  report  and 
notifying  him  of  the  necessity  for  prompt  compliance  with 
the  law.  Don’t  let  your  inspectors’  reports  be  filed  without 
careful  scrutiny. 

Public  opinion  is  a  great  asset  in  the  enforcement  of  sani¬ 
tary  food  control.  Without  it  we  are  severely  handicapped. 
Let  the  people  know  what  you  are  doing  and  you  will  have 
them  with  you  if  you  are  conscientiously  working  to  insure 
them  clean  and  safe  food.  Public  interest  in  hygiene  and 
sanitation  is  undergoing  a  great  awakening.  The  service  ren¬ 
dered  along  the  lines  of  factory  sanitation  by  many  large 
employers  of  labor  is  going  to  have  a  marked  educational 
effect  with  the  laboring  class.  Recognizing  the  value  of 
sanitation  in  their  own  cases  these  people  are  going  to  de¬ 
mand  the  same  or  even  greater  care  on  the  part  of  those 
persons  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  distribution  of  their 
food.  ^  Coming  fresh  and  clean  from  plants  where  ventila¬ 
tion,  lighting,  toilet  facilities  and  personal  cleanliness  are  all 
given  their  proper  degree  of  credit  in  the  attainment  of 
maximum  output,  these  workers  are  not  going  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  to  purchase  their  food  from  a  slovenly  clerk  or  huckster. 
They  are  going  to  .demand  clean  food,  and  food  -can  reach 
the  consumer  clean  only  when  it  is  prepared  in  a  clean  fac¬ 
tory  and  distributed  in  clean  containers  by  clean  persons.  To 
be  considered  also  here  is  the  influence  exerted  by  the  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  classes  in  domestic  science  maintained  in 
our  schools  and  colleges  all  over  this  land.  These  classes  are 
composed  of  girls  and  young  women  who  are  shortly  going 
to  be  the  food  buyers  of  the  nation.  They  are  being  instructed 
in  food  values,  food  economies  and  in  food  sanitation.  They 
are  being  told  the  danger  that  lurks  in  milk  handled  by  un¬ 
clean  hands  and  by  persons  who  may  be  carriers  of  typhoid 
or  diphtheria.  They  are  being  shown  why  they  must  make 
sure  that  the  cooks  they  shall  in  the  future  employ  must  be 
free  from  all  communicable  disease,  and  are  being  taught 
why  it  is  necessary  that  the  factory  from  which  their  manu¬ 
factured  food  comes  must  be  conducted  along  strictly  sani¬ 
tary  lines. 

Then,  most  important  of  all  factors  now  affecting  this  prob¬ 
lem,  is  the  army  of  millions  of  men  who  in  training  camp 
or  at  battle  front  are  fast  learning  to  appreciate  the  in¬ 
estimable  value  of  cleanliness  in  its  fullest  meaning  in  con- 
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nection  with  food.  Among  these  millions  there  are  now  or 
soon  will  be  some  twenty  thousand  physicians  who  are  re¬ 
ceiving,  as  part  of  their  training  in  the  army,  an  intensive 
course  in  sanitation.  Led  by  these  medical  men  and  a  smaller 
number  of  expert  food  chemists  and  sanitarians,  this  vast 
army  is  coming  back  after  the  war  to  wield  a  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  on  all  our  social  and  economic  life.  Having  learned 
the  value  of  clean  food  these  men  will  be  content  with  noth¬ 
ing  less  for  themselves  and  families  in  civil  life,  and  it  is  up 
to  those  of  us  who  are  now  engaged  in  the  supervision  of 
food  manufacture  and  distribution  to  see  well  to  it  that 
nothing  is  left  undone  that  will  hasten  the  spread  of  the 
gospel  of  clean  food  made  in  clean  plants,  and  delivered  to 
the  consumer  under  conditions  which  will  insure  its  protec¬ 
tion  from  contamination.  (Applause.) 

President  Foust:  As  soon  as  Dr.  Alsberg  comes  in  we 
will  take  up  the  order  of  business  set  for  nine  o’clock,  act¬ 
ing  on  the  amendments  to  the  constitution.  We  will  go 
down  now  to  the  next  topic,  the  Round  Table  Conference, 
in  which  any  commissioner  may  bring  up  any  topic  of  inter¬ 
est  with  a  view  to  finding  out  what  has  been  done  by  the 
commissioners  of  other  states,  and  that  they  may  mutually 
be  benefited  by  the  exchange  of  ideas.  If  Dr.  Barnhouse 
and  Dr.  Alsberg  do  not  appear  pretty  soon  we  will  go 
into  the  election  of  officers.  Is  there  any  question  any  com¬ 
missioner  would  like  to  ask  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Thomas  Holt:  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  ask 
if  any  commissioner  knows  of  any  state  having  an  egg  law 
similar  to  ours.  We  have  a  law  that  is  going  to  be  difficult 
of  enforcement.  A  bill  has  been  passed  and  they  have  in¬ 
sisted  on  its  enforcement,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  en¬ 
force  it  under  present  conditions.  The  eggs  have  to  be  in 
cold  storage  15  days.  I  heard  there  were  several  states  that 
had  such  a  law.  I  haven’t  heard  of  any  state  since  I  have 
been  here  passing  any  such  law.  In  New  York,  I  believe, 
they  have  a  regulation  or  rule  regarding  eggs. 

President  Foust;  We  have  Mr.  McKinley  with  us  now, 
we  will  pass  that  for  the  present.  We  will  hear  from  him 
on  the  subject  of  “Distinctive  Names,  Artificial  Products, 
Imitation  Products,  Synthetic  Products,  Substitutes,”  Charles 
F.  McKinley,  Assistant  Attorney  General,  Division  of  Foods 
and  Dairies,  Illinois. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  McKinley  :  Mr.  President,  I  must  apolo¬ 
gize  for  not  getting  here  earlier,  but  I  have  been  having  a 
few  troubles  of  mj'  own  this  last  month,  in  the  way  of  a 
political  campaign  going  on  in  this  town,  as  you  may  know, 
and  between  that  and  trying  to  make  a  living  it  keeps  a  man 
busy,  so  without  any  introduction  I  will  just  read  the  paper, 
as  I  understand  the  time  is  limited  this  morning. 

DISTINCTIVE  NAMES,  ARTIEICIAL  PRODUCTS. 
IMITATION  PRODUCTS,  SYNTHETIC  PRODUCTS 
AND  SUBSTITUTES. 


By  Charles  F.  McKinley, 

Assistant  Attornev  General  of  Illinois,  and  Counsel  for  the 
Food  and  Dairy  Division  of  the  Illinois  Department 
of  Agriculture. 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  ; 

The  subject  which  your  committee  has  assigned  to  me  for 
discussion  is  a  most  interesting  one,  but  at  the  same  a 

rather  complex  one.  “What  should  be  the  Food  Commission¬ 
er’s  attitude  regarding  distinctive  names,  artificial  products, 
imitation  products,  synthetic  products  and  substitutes?  The 
mere  statement  of  the  subject  shows  that  it  opens  up  a  broad 
field  for  discussion.  In  fact,  I  believe  a  large  part  of  the 
discussions  and  contentions  which  have  arisen  in  connection 
with  the  Food  Laws  have  involved  a  construction  of  the  law 
as  applied  to  the  products  named.  It  is  with  some  temerity 
therefore  that  I  approach  the  subject,  feeling  that  it  is  only 
too  true,  that  sometimes  fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to 
tread. 

At  first  blush  it  would  seem  that  the  subject  was  to  be 
discussed  from  the  view  point  of  the  food  law  executive. 


that  is,  whether  he  should  regard  such  products  as  legitimate 
until  shown  to  transgress  some  provision  of  the  law,  or 
whether  he  should  take  the  position  that  all  such  products 
must  be  shown  to  be  perfectly  legitimate  before  they  are 
entitled  to  enter  the  channels  of  trade.  As  I  am  not  a  food 
law  executive,  however,  but  am  confined  by  the  limitations  of 
my  office,  namely,  that  of  legal  adviser  to  a  food  law  execu¬ 
tive,  to  construing  the  terms  of  the  law  and  applying  the 
same  to  given  food  products,  I  feel  that  this  was-  not  the 
phase  of  the  subject  of  which  it  was  intended  I  should  treat. 

The  most  profitable  discussion  for  the  time  allowed  will 
be  to  try  and  define  the  several  terms,  and  point  out  the 
various  provisions  of  the  law  and  rules  of  construction  ap¬ 
plicable  to  them.  And  at  the  outset  I  wish  it  to  be  under¬ 
stood  that  what  I  say  is  merely  by  way  of  informal  discussion 
and  is  not  to  be  considered  an  authoritative  pronouncement 
of  the  principles  of  law  involved. 

What  is  meant  by  the  terms  “distinctive  names,”  “artificial 
products,”  “imitation  products,”  “synthetic  products,”  and 
“substitutes”?  What  does  each  include,  and  how  do  they 
differ  from  one  another?  These  are  rather  difficult  questions 
to  answer.  Since  the  enactment  of  the  food  laws  in  this 
•  country  and  the  administration  of  them  by  the  various 
officials,  there  have  come  into  current  use  in  food  control 
circles  quite  well  defined  meanings  for  many  words  and 
phrases  which  will  not  be  found  in  the  dictionaries.  Some  are 
quite  definite  and  limited,  while  others  are  somewhat  loose 
and  vague.  For  this  reason  we  cannot  altogether  rely  upon 
the  lexicographers  in  defining  words  and  terms  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  food  laws.  Furthermore,  there  will  be  found 
no  clear  demarcation  between  the  several  terms  enumerated 
in  my  text.  For  example,  most  imitations  are  substitutes,  but 
all  substitutes  are  not  imitations.  Some  articles  sold  under 
distinctive  names  are  substitutes,  but  others  are  not.  For 
these  reasons  I  shall  not  attempt  any  hard  and  fast  definitions 
for  the  several  terms,  but  will  try  to  describe  the  characteris¬ 
tics  and  general  nature  of  each. 

DISTINCTIVE  NAMES. 

The  term  “distinctive  names”  has  come  into  current  use  in 
food  control  and  food  producing  circles  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  used  in  the  provisions  concerning  misbranding  in 
the  Federal  food  law  and  the  laws  of  many  states.  As  the 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug  Act  are  typical  in 
this  regard,  I  shall  make  reference  to  that  law. 

Section  8  of  the  Federal  law  is  the  one  defining  misbranded 
food  and  drugs.  As  applied  to  food,  it  declares,  in  sub¬ 
stance,  that  a  food  shall  be  deemed  to  be  misbranded,  first, 
if  it  be  an  imitation  of  or  offered  for  sale  under  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  name  of  another  article;  second,  if  it  be  labeled  or 
branded  so  as  to  deceive  or  mislead  the  purchaser ;  third,  if 
in  package  form,  the  quantity  of  the  contents  be  not  plainly 
and  conspicuously  marked  on  the  outside  of  the  package  in 
terms  of  weight,  measure  or  numerical  count.  (Note;  I 
have  not  given  the  details  of  the  above  three  paragraphs.) 

The  fourth  paragraph  of  Section  8  is  in  part  as  follows; 

“Fourth.  If  the  package  containing  it  or  its  label  shall 
bear  any  statement,  design,  or  device  regarding  the  ingred¬ 
ients  or  the  substances  contained  therein,  which  statement, 
design,  or  device  shall  be  false  or  misleading  in  any  par¬ 
ticular:  Provided,  that  an  article  of  food  which  does  not 
contain  any  added  poisonous  or  deleterious  ingredients  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  adulterated  or  misbranded  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  cases : 

First.  In  the  case  of  mixtures  or  compounds  which  may 
be  now  or  from  time  to  time  hereafter  known  as  articles  of 
food,  under  their  oum  distinctive  names,  and  not  an 
imitation  of  or  offered  for  sale  under  the  distinctive 
name  of  another  article,  if  the  name  be  accompanied  on  the 
same  label  or  brand  with  a  statement  of  the  place  where  said 
article  has  been  manufactured  or  produced.”  The  second 
clause  of  the  proviso  relates  to  compounds,  imitations  and 
blends,  labeled  or  branded  as  such,  and  is  not  material  to 
this  discussion.  The  first  clause  of  the  above  proviso  is  the 
origin  and  basis  of  the  so-called  distinctive  name  doctrine. 

As  to  just  what  is  comprehended  within  the  term  “distinc- 
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tive  name,”  has  been  the  occasion  of  considerable  debate 
and  the  basis  of  some  litigation  in  the  courts.  After  con¬ 
siderable  investigation  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
best  definition  of  the  term  has  been  given  in  the  regulations 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Act,  adopted  by 
the  secretaries  of  the  Departments  of  Agriculture,  Treasury 
and  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  The  first  paragraph  of  regula- 
tton  20  is  as  follows :  “A  distinctive  name  is  a  trade, 
arbitrary  or  fancy  name  which  clearly  distinguishes  a  food 
product,  mixture  or  compound  from  any  other  food  prod¬ 
uct,  mixture  or  compound.”  The  substance  of  this  defini¬ 
tion  has  been  adopted  by  the  courts  in  a  number  of  cases  in 
the  Federal  courts,  and  so  far  as  I  know  is  generally  accepted 
as  authoritative. 

Regulation  20  to  which  I  have  Just  referred,  contains  a 
number  of  rules  governing  distinctive  names,  which  I  wish 
to  refer  to  in  their  order.  The  first  rule  prescribes  that  a 
disfinctive  name  shall  not  be  one  representing  any  single 
constituent  of  a  mixture  or  compound.  The  application  of 
this  rule  has  never  been  quite  clear  to  me.  It  evidently  was 
intended  to  prevent  the  incorporation  in  a  distinctive  name, 
of  the  name  of  one  ingredient  while  excluding  the  others. 
Such  a  name  would  seem  to  be  misleading,  since  it  would  lead 
the  purchaser  to  believe  that  the  product  was  composed  of 
the  product  named.  For  example,  suppose  a  breakfast  food 
be  composed  of  wheat  and  corn,  and  it  be  called  “Wheatola.” 
I  think  this  name  would  violate  the  rule  because  the  name 
of  the  wheat  entering  into  the  mixture  is  used,  while  the 
name  of  the  corn  is  not.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any 
court  decision  in  which  this  rule  is  expressly  construed. 

As  to  whether  this  rule  should  be  applied  where  other  sub¬ 
stances  are  added  to  a  staple  food  as  condiments,  or  in  a 
small  amount  to  give  it  flavor  or  relish,  I  would  be  inclined 
to  think  it  should  not.  Suppose,  for  example,  to  a  base  of 
wheat  we  add  small  quantities  of  nuts,  raisins,  sugar  and  salt 
and  call  the  mixture  “Wheatola.”  I,  fail  to  see  wherein  there 
is  anything  misleading  about  the  name.  In  my  opinion  it  is 
a  question  of  fact  to  be  determined  in  each  case,  where  the 
distinctive  name  selected  for  an  article  tends  to  deceive,  or 
leads  the  purchaser  to  believe  that  the  article  consists  entirely 
of  the  one  featured  in  the  name. 

It  has  been  contended  that  a  distinctive  name  under  which 
a  mixture  or  compound  may  be  sold  must,  in  its  entirety,  be 
purely  arbitrary  or  fanciful,  and  must  not  contain  the  name 
of  the  component  parts  of  the  compound.  This  contention 
was  rejected  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
in  his  Canadian  Club  Whiskey  opinion,  and  I  believe  is  the 
better  view. 

The  other  rules  I  have  referred  to  provide  that  a  distinctive 
name  shall  not  misrepresent  any  property  or  quality  of  a 
mixture  or  compound ;  and  that  a  distinctive  name  shall  give 
no  false  indication  of  origin,  character,  or  place  of  .manu¬ 
facture,  nor  lead  the  purchaser  to  suppose  that  it  is  any  other 
food  or  drug  product.  These  rules  are  self-explanatory  and 
are  tantamount  to  saying  that  the  name  shall  not  be  false  or 
misleading  in  any  particular. 

A  very  im.portant  question  to  be  kept  in  view  in  this  dis¬ 
cussion  is  the  purpose  which  the  law  makers  had  in  view 
when  they  inserted  this  proviso  concerning  distinctive  names 
in  the  misbranding  section  of  the  law.  From  a  careful  read¬ 
ing  of  the  entire  section  and  of  the  court  decisions  con¬ 
struing  the  same,  it  seems  to  have  been  their  purpose  to 
exempt  compound  foods,  labeled  with  a  distinctive  name, 
from  stating  upon  the  label  the  names  of  the  ingredients  con¬ 
tained  therein.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  decisions  of 
the  Federal  courts,  U.  S.  v.  Corno  Horse  and  Mule  Feed,  188 
Fed.  453,  U.  S.  v.  150  cases  Fruit  Puddine,  211  Fed.  360. 

The  question  then  naturally  arises,  to  what  extent  are 
products  labeled  with  the  distinctive  names  absolved  from 
complying  with  the  various  requirements  concerning  brand¬ 
ing  contained  in  the  misbranding  section?  It  seems  to  me, 
as  I  have  already  stated,  that  the  only  immunity  extended  to 
compound  foods  bearing  distinctive  names  is  that  the  names 
of  the  ingredients  need  not  be  stated.  Any  other  construc¬ 
tion  would  produce  an  absurdity.  Suppose  a  product  bore  a 
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distinctive  name  and  at  the  same  time  the  label  contained 
false  and  misleading  statements.  Would  it  be  reasonable  to 
hold  that  the  product  was  not  misbranded?  And  yet  this 
very  contention  was  made  in  one  case  in  the  Federal  courts. 
However,  it  was  promptly  overruled.  U.  S.  v.  150  cases 
Fruit  Puddine,  211  Fed.  360. 

It  seems  to  be  the  rule,  therefore,  that  products  labeled 
with  a  distinctive  name  must  comply  with  all  the  requirements 
of  the  misbranding  section  concerning  (a)  false  and  mis¬ 
leading  statements,  (b)  the  sale  of  an  article  as  an  imitation 
of  or  under  the  distinctive  name  of  another  article,  and  (c) 
the  net  weight  clause.  See  also  U.  S.  v.  300  cases  Mapeline, 
Dist.  Court  N.  D.  Ill. 

The  fact  that  a  food  is  labeled  with  a  distinctive  name 
is  not  sufficient,  in  my  opinion,  to  relieve  it  from  bearing 
upon  the  label  any  statements  which  may  be  required  in 
special  provisions  of  the  law  which  are  not  contained  in  the 
misbranding  section.  Some  states  have  special  provisions 
concerning  branding  aside  from  the  general  misbranding 
provisions  and  these  I  believe  must  be  complied  with  even 
in  the  case  of  foods  bearing  distinctive  names. 

This  reference  to  special  provisions  concerning  branding 
makes  it  pertinent  to  refer  to  a  recent  case  which,  it  seems 
to  me,  has  a  very  material  bearing  upon  the  distinctive  name 
doctrine.  I  refer  to  the  case  of  Hebe  vs.  Calvert,  decided  by 
the  Federal  Court  for  the  Ohio  District  (246  Fed.  711). 
From  the  report  of  this  case  it  appears  that  the  product  in 
question  was  put  up  in  cans  labeled  as  follows : 

HEBE 

A  COMPOUND  OF  EVAPORATED  . 

SKIMMED  MILK  AND  VEGETABLE  FAT 
CONTAINS  6%  VEGETABLE  FAT 
24%  SOLIDS 


FOR  COFFEE  AND  CEREALS 
EOR  BAKING  AND  COOKING 

The  Eood  Commissioner  of  Ohio  notified  the  Hebe  Co. 
that  he  considered  the  product  illegal  and  that  its  continued 
sale  would  result  in  prosecution.  The  Hebe  Co.  thereupon 
applied  to  the  Eederal  court  for  an  injunction  restraining  the 
commissioner  for  instituting  proceedings  against  it. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  product  not  only  bears  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  name  but  the  label  states  it  is  a  compound  of  certain 
ingredients,  giving  the  proportion  of  each.  It  seems  to  have 
been  the  contention  of  the  commissioner  that  the  product  was 
in  point  of  fact  a  condensed  milk  or  was  being  sold  as  con¬ 
densed  milk,  in  violation  of  a  special  statute.  This  statute 
provides  in  substance  that  whoever  manufactures,  sells,  ex¬ 
changes,  exposes  or  offers. for  sale  or  exchange,  condensed 
milk  unless  it  has  been  made  from  pure,  clean,  fresh,  healthy, 
unadulterated  and  wholesome  milk,  from  which  the  cream 
has  not  been  removed  and  in  which  the  proportion  of  milk 
solids  shall  be  the  equivalent  of  twelve  per  cent  of  milk 
solids  being  fat,  and  unless  the  package,  can  or  vessel  con¬ 
taining  it  is  distinctly  labeled,  stamped  or  marked  with  its 
true  name  and  brand,  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine. 

Another  provision  of  the  Ohio  Food  Law,  and  one  enacted 
at  an  earlier  date,  provides  in  substance,  that  a  food  shall 
be  misbranded,  if  it  is  labeled  so  as  to  deceive  or  mislead  the 
purchaser,  or  if  the  label  on  the  package  containing  the  food 
bears  a  statement  regarding  such  food  which  is  false  or  mis¬ 
leading  in  any  particular ; .provided,  however,  that  the  section 
shall  not  apply  to  mixtures  or  compounds  recognized  as 
ordinary  articles  or  ingredients  of  articles  of  food  or  drink, 
if  each  package  sold  or  offered  for  sale  is  distinctly  labeled 
as  a  mixture  or  compound,  with  the  name  and  percentage 
of  each  ingredient  therein.  Detailed  provision  is  made  con¬ 
cerning  the  lettering  on  the  label.  This  last  provision  is 
similar  in  terms  to  the  provisions  in  other  states  concerning 
compound  foods.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  there 
is  no  express  provision  in  the  Ohio  food  laws  concerning 
foods  sold  under  distinctive  names.  It  is  plain  that  the 
product  in  question  complied  with  the  last  cited  provision  of 
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the  law  relating  to  branding.  It  was  not,  however,  made  of 
whole  milk. 

The  constitutionality  of  a  state  statute  being  involved,  three 
judges  of  the  Federal  Court  heard  the  case,  and  after  full 
hearing  refused  to  grant  an  injunction.  I  think. the  gist  of 
the  court’s  opinion  is  contained  in  the  following  extract; 

“When  the  Legislature  came  to  the  enactment  of  Section 
13  (the  special  act  in  question)  for  the  purpose  of  regulating 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  condensed  milk,  it  knew  that 
within  legal  limitations  compound  foods  were  permissible, 
and  recognized,  as  appears  by  necessary  implication  from  the 
section  itself,  that  an  article  might,  as  the  law  then  stood, 
be  made  and  marketed  as  condensed  milk  (if  such  had  not 
already  been  done),  which  was  not  made  from  whole  or 
natural  milk.  It  is  declared,  to  the  exclusion  of  skimmed 
or  any  other  form  of  adulterated  milk  and  of  any  and  all 
mixtures  and  compounds  in  which  such  milk  is  an  ingredient, 
that  there  should  be  one  kind  of  condensed  milk,  and  that 
it  should  be  made  of  pure,  clean,  fresh,  healthy,  unadulterated, 
wholesome,  standard  milk.  Its  purpose  is  to  secure  to  the 
population,  adult  and  infant,  wholesome  condensed  milk  of 
a  certain  standard  of  strength  and  purity.  It  is  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  law  that  condensed  milk  made  from  milk  below 
the  prescribed  standard  is  not  wholesome.” 

The  court  seems  to  have  recognized  the  well-known  rule 
of  statutory  construction  that  statutes  relating  to  the  same 
subject  matter  should  be  so  construed  that  if  possible  each 
shall  be  allowed  to  stand  and  be  given  its  intended  effect. 
The  opinion  states  that  within  legal  limitations  compound 
foods  are  permissible,  but  that  any  form  of  condensed  milk 
is  an  exception  to  be  governed  by  the  special  statute  relating 
thereto.  Under  this  construction  the  chief  question  for  the 
court  to  determine  was  whether  the  product  Hebe  was  in  fact 
a  condensed  milk.  From  the  evidence  adduced,  the  court 
held  it  was. 

Of  course  the  question  of  the  product  being  sold  under  a 
distinctive  name  was  not  expressly  in  issue,  since  there  was 
no  basis  therefor  under  the  Ohio  statute ;  but  it  should  be 
observed  that  in  those  states  in  which  the  distinctive  name 
is  recognized  it  is  grouped  with  mixtures  and  compounds  in 
a  proviso  or  saving  clause  to  the  misbranding  provisions.  The 
reasoning  of  the  Court  as  applied  to  mixtures  would  seem 
to  apply  to  distinctive  names  as  well,  so  that  if  its  decision 
is  upheld  upon  appeal  it  may  have  a  far  reaching  effect  upon 
distinctive  names. 

While  not  perhaps  germane  to  this  paper,  it  might  be 
pointed  out,  in  passing,  that  the  court  sustained  the  validity 
of  the  special  statute  referred  to  as  a  valid  exercise  of  the 
police  power  of  the  State.  It  was  not  contended  that  there 
was  an3^hing  deleterious  or  injurious  to  health  in  the  product, 
or  that  it  was  unwholesome,  except  in  the  sense  that  it  was 
not  as  nutritious  as  if  made  from  whole  milk.  Yet  the  court 
upheld  the  statute  prohibiting  its  sale  irresp  ctive  of  the 
manner  of  branding  the  package.  This  case  goes  much 
further  than  any  recent  case  in  this  regard,  and  there  seerns 
to  be  grave  doubt  whether  the  opinion  will  be  concurred  in 
by  the  Supreme  Court  to  which  an  appeal  has  been  taken. 

The  cases  in  which  the  courts  have  sustained  the  right  of 
the  Legislature  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  an  article  of  food 
which  is  not  unwholesome  are  those  in  which  it  appears  that 
there  has  been  an  element  of  fraud  or  deception  upon  the 
purchaser.  This  was  true  in  the  case  of  the  People  v.  Hen¬ 
ning,  260  Ill.  554,  where  it  was  held  that  the  Legislature  had 
the  right  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  vinegar  made  from  molasses 
which  had  intentionally  been  made  in  imitation  of  cider 
vinegar. 

In  the  Hebe  case,  the  court  holds  that  the  Legislature  had 
in  effect  declared  any  form  of  condensed  milk  not  made 
from  whole  and  unadulterated  milk  to  be  unwholesome; 
that  since  there  was  room  for  reasonable  men  to  differ  on 
the  subject,  the  courts  would  not  interfere.  I  think  the  court 
fell  into  error  in  not  distinguishing  between  the  terms  whole¬ 
some  and  nutritious.  Whether  an  article  is  wholesome  or 
not  has  repeatedly  been  held  within  the  power  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature  to  decide.  People  vs.  Price,  257,  Ill.  595.  But  to  say 


that  the  Legislature  has  the  right  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  an 
article  of  food  which  is  not  claimed  to  be  unwholesome, 
merely  because  it  is  not  as  nutritious  as  some  other  article, 
is  very  doubtful  to  say  the  least,  assuming  of  course  that  the 
product  is  branded  to  show  its  true  character. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  this  case,  however,  the  court  found 
from  the  evidence  that  the  product  was  frequently  represented 
and  sold  as  condensed  milk.  The  court  lays  considerable 
stress  on  this  feature  of  the  case  and  was  admittedly  in¬ 
fluenced  to  a  great  extent  by  this  charge  of  fraud.  The  case, 
therefore,  does  not  turn  wholly  upon  the  label  and  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  the  statutes  thereto. 

Having  devoted  so  much  space  to  this  branch  of  my  sub¬ 
ject,  I  shall  have  to  be  rather  brief  in  the  treatment  of  the 
balance. 

ARTIFICIAL  AND  IMITATION  PRODUCTS. 

The  terms  “artificial”  and  “imitation”  are  used  almost  inter¬ 
changeably  in  everyday  life,  so  that  they  have  come  to  have 
almost  a  synonymous  meaning.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
define  the  word  imitation.  As  applied  to  food  products,  I 
think  the  word  imitation  implies,  at  least  in  its  legal  sense, 
a  conscious  effort  to  produce  an  article  resembling  some 
genuine  article  of  food  well  known  under  a  particular  name. 
The  resemblance  may  be  in  appearance,  taste,  smell,  qualities 
or  effect  it  is  intended  to  produce.  In  the  eyes  of  the  law 
an  imitation  is  one  that  may  easily  pass  in  the  place  of  the 
genuine. 

As  to  the  term  “artificial,”  I  consulted  the  Standard  Dic¬ 
tionary  and  found  the  following  definitions ; 

1.  “Produced  or  composed  by  art  rather  than  by  nature, 
but  of  the  same  materials,  and  with  the  same  or  nearly  the 
same  results;  manufactured;  distmguished  from  imitation  as 
artificial  rubies  (real  rubies  produced  chemically),  artificial 
ice.” 

2.  “Produced  by  art  to  imitate  nature,  and  with  an  inferior 
result ;  imitation,  as  artificial  flowers.” 

Other  dictionaries  give  substantially  the  same  definitions 
given  above.  I  think  the  first  is  the  more  accurate,  namely: 
something  produced  by  art  rather  than  by  natqre,  but  of  the 
same  materials  and  with  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  result. 
As  applied  to  food  products,  it  would  seem  that  artificial  as 
thus  defined  is  not  an  appropriate  term.  The  term  “imitation” 
has  obtained  a  fixed  and  well  defined  meaning  in  food  con¬ 
trol  literature  and  is  to  be  preferred  over  the  term  “artificial.” 
It  is  not  only  well  recognized  in  statutes  and  court  decisions 
but  I  think  it  conveys  much  more  information  to  the  pur¬ 
chaser  of  the  product.  For  these  reasons  it  seems  to  me  the 
use  of  the  word  “artificial”  should  be  discouraged  and  the 
word  “imitation”  used  to  describe  all  products  not  genuine. 

SYNTHETIC  PRODUCTS. 

A  synthetic  product  I  understand  to  be  one  that  has  been 
made  up  from  several  elements  or  ingredients  by  means  of 
a  chemical  combination.  I  think  they  refer  chiefly  to  flavor¬ 
ing  materials  and  products  of  that  character,  produced  by 
laboratory  methods.  They  may  be  labeled  with  a  distinctive 
name,  or  as  an  imitation  of  a  particular  product,  or  as 
composed  of  certain  principles  or  ingredients,  depending 
upon  the  requirements  of  the  statutes  of  the  various  states. 

SUBSTITUTES. 

A  substitute  product  would  be  one  intended  to  take  the 
place  and  serve  the  purpose  of  some  other  recognized  product 
or  products.  A  substitute  may  or  may  not  be  an  imitation 
of  the  product  in  place  of  which  it  is  to  be  used,  depending 
upon  its  appearance  and  other  qualities  of  resemblance.  There 
can  be  no  objection  to  labeling  a  substitute  with  a  distinctive 
name  or  as  a  compound,  providing  there  is  not  a  conscious 
imitation  with  the  intent  or  effect  of  deceiving  the  purchaser. 

PRINCIPLES  TO  BE  APPLIED. 

I  think  it  is  the  policy  of  the  law  to  permit  the  sale  of  any 
wholesome  food  product  which  is  properly  branded.  But 
since  all  of  the  food  products  coming  within  the  classes 
named  are  complex  in  their  nature  as  distinguished  from  the 
simple  or  natural  food  products,  and  the  public  is  therefore 
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less  able  to  judge  of  their  qualities  and  to  guard  against 
fraud,  it  is  essential  that  they  be  given  careful  scrutiny  both 
as  to  labels  and  as  to  ingredients.  All  of  these  products, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  sold  under  distinctive  names,  are 
products  which  are  produced  commercially  and  designed  to 
a  great  extent  to  take  the  place  of  some  other  products. 
Most  of  them  are  artificial  in  the  sense  that  they  are  not 
simple  or  natural  goods,  and  all  have  ingredients  which  are 
arbitrarily  determined.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as 
saying  that  these  products  should  be  regarded  with  suspicion 
until  they  have  established  a  clean  bill  of  health,  but  I  think 
the  interests  of  the  consumers  as  well  as  the  honest  manu¬ 
facturers  and  dealers  warrant  the  vigilance  of  the  Food 
Commissioner  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  fraudulent  and 
unwholesome  products. 

In  the  investigation  and  consideration  of  all  such  products, 
I  think  the  following  general  principles  might  be  applied ; 

1.  The  product  should  be  wholesome  and  free  from  all 
deleterious  substances. 

2.  The  label  should  truthfully  state  all  matters  required 
by  law,  and  should  not  in  any  manner  be  false  or  tend  to 
mislead  or  deceive. 

3.  If  the  product  be  not  a  food  staple,  but  a  flavor,  condi¬ 
ment  or  leavening  agent,  it. should  be  reasonably  calculated  to 
produce  the  result  claimed. 

4.  If  a  substitute  for  some  staple  food,  the  label  taken  in 
connection  with  the  appearance  of  the  article  should  not 
tend  to  deceive  or  lead  the  purchaser  to  believe  it  is  some 
other  article. 

I  realize  that  there  are  many  interesting  points  which  I 
have  not  developed,  but  to  do  full  justice  to  the  subject 
would  require  this  entire  session.  I  trust  I  have  presented 
something  worthy  of  your  attention  and  consideration,  and 
afforded  a  basis  for  an  interesting  discussion. 

f  _ 

President  Foust:  Is  Commissioner  Barnhouse  here? 
(Not  present.)  Is  Dr.  Garner  here?  (Not  present.)  Is  Mr. 
L.  M.  Tolman  here?  (Not  present.)  We  will  take  a  few 
minutes  if  anyone  desires  to  take  the  floor  for  the  discussion 
of  this  paper. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Rose  :  I  wish  simply  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  paper  was  an  exceedingly  valuable  one,  and  I  hope  it 
will  soon  be  published  in  the  Proceedings,  in  order  that  we 
may  all  get  the  benefit  of  it. 


SANITARY  CONTROL  OF  FOOD  MANUFACTURING 

PLANTS. 

By  L.  M.  Tolman, 

Former  Chief  of  the  Central  Inspection  District,  Federal 
Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Chicago,  Ill. 

L.  M.  Tolm.'VN  ;  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen ;  There 
are  at  least  two  standpoints  from  which  this  subject  of 
sanitary  control  of  food  manufacturing  plants  may  be  dis¬ 
cussed;  one  from  the  standpoint  of  control  of  disease  dis¬ 
tribution,  and,  second,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  spoilage  and  loss  of  food  value  through  improper 
handling,  and  it  is  from  this  latter  standpoint  that  I  am  go¬ 
ing  to  direct  my  discussion. 

Cleanliness  is  next  to  Godliness  in  the  manufacture  of  all 
food  products,  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  decency,  but 
also  from  the  standpoint  of  business  efficiency,  that  is,  in  the 
prevention  of  loss  by  spoilage,  which  is  a  very  material  and 
important  question  in  the  handling  of  all  food  products.  By 
cleanliness,  I  mean  not  only  the  superficial  cleaning,  but  that 
real  cleanliness  which  prevents  bacterial  infections  and  re¬ 
moves  bacterial  contamination  as  well  as  the  more  apparent 
dirt.  Keeping  qualities  of  foods,  especially  such  foods  as 
meats  and  similar  products,  is  a  most  important  factor  in 
their  value,  and  we  know  that  some  products  keep  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  others  of  the  same  general  character,  some  manu¬ 
facturers’  products  keep  better  than  other  manufacturers’ 
products  of  the  same  kind,  and  I  believe  that  in  many  cases, 
a  study  of  the  fundamental  facts  would  show  that  the  rela¬ 
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tive  keeping  qualities  is  dependent,  to  a  large  extent,  on  clean¬ 
liness  and  sanitation  in  the  methods  of  handling  the  prod¬ 
ucts.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  indicate  that  a  product 
does  not  have  to  be  properly  handled  after  manufacture, 
but  it  is  the  initial  contamination  of  a  product  brought  about 
in  its  manufacture  that  has  the  most  to  do  with  its  future 
keeping  qualities,  and  it  is  upon  the  subject  of  what  really 
constitutes  cleanliness  that  I  desire  to  enlarge  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  at  this  time. 

For  instance,  in  order  to  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  cleanli¬ 
ness,  I  am  going  to  give  two  or  three  concrete  illustrations.  I 
think  the  most  striking  illustration,  perhaps,  that  has  been 
given  publicity  in  the  last  few  years  is  the  work  of  Dr.  Chas. 
E.  North,  of  the  New  York  Milk  Commission,  on  clean  milk. 
Many  of  you  heard  him  last  year  at  Atlantic  City  in  his 
very  striking  address  on  that  subject.  And  along  with  this 
I  would  not  forget  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus¬ 
try  on  clean  milk,  and  especially  their  work  on  the  vital  neces¬ 
sity  of  sterilization  of  milk  cans  and  other  utensils  used  on 
the  farms.  The  point  which  I  got  from  Dr.  North’s  lecture 
and  from  his  work  and  from  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  and  my  own  experience  in  connection  with 
the  study  of  milk  supplies  of  various  cities,  while  I  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  is  that  you  cannot  produce  clean  milk  by  what 
are  known  as  ordinary  methods  of  cleanliness,  such  as  wash¬ 
ing,  scrubbing,  and  rinsing  of  the  utensils  used  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  milk,  but  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  these 
utensils  be  sterilized.  Every  utensil  which  comes  in  contact 
with  the  milk  from  the  time  of  rnilking  to  its  final  delivery, 
should  be  sterilized  in  order  to  produce  a  milk  which  has 
satisfactory  keeping  qualities  as  well  as  a  milk  which’  is  sani¬ 
tarily  clean. 

The  necessity  of  sterilizing  of  utensils  used  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  foods  was  never  so  strongly  impressed  upon  me  as 
it  was  during  the  work  done  two  years  ago  under  my  super¬ 
vision  in  the  study  of  milk  supply  at  St.  Louis,  where  we  com¬ 
pared  milk  handling  in  the  ordinary  way  in  a  good,  clean 
dairy  with  milk  handled  in  the  same  way,  but  the  buckets, 
pails  and  cans  sterilized.  The  result  was  most  astounding 
as  regards  the  keeping  qualities  of  the  milk  handled  in  the 
sterilized  containers.  We  found,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
the  unsterilized  containers,  even  though  they  had  been  washed, 
contained  such  large  numbers  of  bacteria  that  the  milk  placed 
in  them  received  a  large  immediate  contamination  that  the 
speed  of  decomposition  was  tremendously  increased.  This 
is  true,  in  my  judgment,  as  regards  the  handling  of  any  simi¬ 
lar  food  product,  and  that  many  losses  by  spoilage  of  such 
easily  decomposed  foods  as  milk  could  be  overcome  by  ster¬ 
ilization  of  machinery  and  other  pieces  of  apparatus  coming 
in  contact  with  the  product  at  various  stages  of  its  manu¬ 
facture.  It  is  also  true  from  the  experience  of  manufacturers 
that  products  which  have  begun  to  spoil  or  deteriorate  are 
very  difficult  to  properly  preserve  afterwards.  This  has 
been  emphasized  in  a  number  of  reports ;  for  instance.  Dr. 
Bitting  of  the  National  Canners  Laboratory  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  peas  which  had  been  allowed  to  become  in¬ 
fected  In  the  fields  or  had  become  sour  in  the  handling  were 
much  more  difficult  to  sterilize  in  the  future  canning  opera¬ 
tions  and  spoilage  occurred  although  the  processing  given  to 
them  was  sufficient  to  properly  sterilize  clean  and  sound 
peas.  I  think  this  is  more  or  less  an  experience  with  all 
food  products,  that  products  which  have  begun  to  spoil  are 
more  likely  to  spoil  even  if  they  are  to  be  canned  and 
processed  later. 

Another  illustration  of  the  point  which  I  have  in  view  in 
connection  with  this  discussion  was  brought  to  my  attention 
in  some  investigation  carried  on  several  years  ago  while  I 
was  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  in  connection 
with  the  manufacture  of  edible  gelatine.  In  one  plant  we 
found  that  the  finished  product  was  badly  infected  and  much 
deteriorated  and  more  or  less  decomposed,  and  yet  the  utmost 
efforts  had  been  made  to  keep  the  plant  clean  and  sanitary, 
but  a  study  of  the  situation  showed  that  the  real  source  of 
trouble  in  this  particular  case  was  the  use  of  the  water  for 
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washing  the  knives  and  spraying  the  gelatine  slabs  while  they 
were  cut  into  thin  layers  to  be  placed  on  the  drying  frame. 
We  found  that  the  water  was  badly  contaminated  and  was, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  inoculating  the  gelatine  so  that  while 
it  was  drying  on  the  frames  a  very  material  growth  of  bac¬ 
teria  took  place  and  the  product  was  very  materially  decreased 
in  value  as  an  edible  gelatine,  and  while  the  water  appeared 
from  the  ordinary  standpoint  to  be  a  pure,  clean  water,  bac¬ 
teriological  tests  of  this  water  showed  conclusively  that  this 
w'as  the  source  of  trouble  and  that  the  finished  product  could 
not  be  called  a  clean  product  because  it  had  come  in  contact 
with  the  water  which  may  be  called  dirty. 

In  many  instances  in  the  study  of  the  handling  of  food 
products,  we  have  been  able  to  find  by  going  back  over  the 
various  steps  in  the  handling  of  the  product  that  in  some 
particular  point,  a  bacterial  infection  was  being  imparted  to 
the  food  and  was  the  cause  of  the  future  lack  of  keeping 
qualities  and  that  the  remedy  in  most  cases  was  extremely 
simple.  I  remember  in  connection  with  this  same  gelatine 
investigation  mentioned  above,  in  another  factory  we  found 
by  taking  samples  of  the  gelatine  from  its  first  stage  of 
manufacture  through  each  operation  that  there  was  one 
point  w'here  a  large  cock  was  so  arranged  that  a  small  amount 
of  gelatine  remained  in  it  in  spite  of  the  washing.  This 
gelatine  remained  here  at  a  warm  temperature  between  the 
operations,  two  or  three  hours,  and  enormous  quantities  of 
bacteria  developed  and  contaminated  the  next  run  so  seriously 
that  at  times  the  gelatine  would  liquify  upon  the  drying  trays. 
This  was  eliminated  by  simply  steaming  out  the  cock  after 
each  operation. 

I  could  go  on  and  illustrate  by  a  number  of  similar  experi¬ 
ences  that  have  come  to  me  in  the  course  of  my  experience, 
but  the  point  which  I  desire  to  impress  particularly  at  this 
time  is  the  necessity  of  scientifically  going  after  the  manu¬ 
facturing  operation,  studying  it  from  the  beginning  to  end, 
and  T  am  sure  that  you  will  find  the  science  of  bacteriology 
a  most  tremendous  help  in  the  study  of  these  problems,  in 
that  it  is  a  most  sensitive  indicator  of  the  points  where 
trouble  is  likely  to  develop  and  a  tremendous  amount  of  time 
and  energy  is  often  wasted  because  of  the  fact  that  a  sys¬ 
tematic  study  has  not  been  made  in  this  way  to  determine 
the  actual  point  where  the  trouble  arises  and  eliminate  it. 
There  is  a  tremendous  field  of  operation  for  trained  workers 
to  do  along  this  line  of  the  sanitary  control  of  good  manu¬ 
facturing,  particularly  from  this  standpoint  of  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  spoilage,  and  at  this  time  everything  should  be  done 
to  prevent*  spoiling,  as  it  means  loss  of  food  both  as  re¬ 
gards  quality  and  quantity. 


DISCUSSION  ON  THE  ADOPTION  OF  AMEND¬ 
MENTS  TO  THE  CONSTITUTION  RESUMED. 


President  Foust  i  We  will  take  up  the  discussion  of  this 
paper  later  on,  and  will  now  go  back  to  the  order  of  business 
fixed  yesterday,  the  adoption  of  -the  amendments  to  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  by-laws.  After  this  is  over  we  will  take  up 

Dr.  Barnhouse’s  paper,  which  is  the  first  on  the  program 

for  today.  I  am  going  to  rule  without  any  motions  or  debate, 
that  Dr.  Alsberg  will  read  the  first  amendment.  When  a  reso¬ 
lution  is  read  we  will  refer  it  to  the  committee.  The  resolu¬ 
tion  goes  to  the  committee  without  debate.  I  am  going  to 
ask  Dr.  Alsberg  to  read  the  first  amendment.  If  there  is  no 
objection  we  will  just  pass  it  till  we  get  down  to  the  end.  If 
there  are  no  changes  we  will  take  a  vote  on  the  amendments 
as  a  whole.  After  the  first  one  is  read  it  will  be  considered 
as  adopted,  though  not  adopted,  until  we  get  down  to  the  last 
one,  and  after  the  last  one  is  disposed  of  there  will  be  some 

changes.  We  will  then  take  a  ballot  or  viva  voce  vote  by 

states  in  adopting  them  as  a  whole. 

CDr.  Alsberg  read  the  first  amendment.) 

President  Foust:  If  there  is  no  objection  to  this  one, 
take  up  the  next. 

(Dr.  Alsberg  read  the  second.) 

President  Foust:  Any  objections  to  this?  If  not,  we  will 
take  up  the  next. 


(Dr.  Alsberg  read  the  next  one.) 

President  Foust:  Any  objections?  If  not,  we  will  take 
up  the  next. 

(Dr.  Alsberg  read  the  next  one.) 

President  Foust  :  Any  objections? 

Mr.  B.  L.  Purcell:  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  a  point  of 
order.  I  do  not  quite  understand.  Are  these  to  be  just  read 
and  acted  upon  immediately  afterwards? 

President  Foust:  If  there  are  any  objections,  now  is  the 
time  to  raise  them  or  the  amendment  read  will  be  considered 
as  adopted,  although  it  is  not  adopted  till  a  vote  is  taken  on 
it,  to  make  it  legal. 

Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsrerg:  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  President,  with 
Commissioner  Purcell’s  permission,  that  to  intelligently  discuss 
the  amendment  I  just  read,  I  think  it  is  necessary  to  have 
before  the  Association  the  final  amendment  which  deals  with 
votes  to  be  given  to  such  city  representatives. 

President  Foust:  We  will  read  that  in  connection  with 
the  one  just  read. 

Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsberg  :  I  would  suggest  if  it  is  agreeable  to 
you  that  the  two  be  considered  together.  They  are  essentially 
one. 

Prssident  Foust  :  Yes. 

(Dr.  Alsberg  read  amendment  to  Article  11.) 

President  Foust:  Any  objections  to  this  one? 

Mr.  B.  L.  Purcell  :  Mr.  President  and  members  of  the 
Association :  I  think  we  ought  to  consider  this  suggested 
amendment  most  carefully.  We  should  realize  its  full  mean¬ 
ing,  and  that  it  may  change  the  fundamental  ideas  and  pur¬ 
poses  for  which  this  organization  was  created.  We  know  that 
the  local  health  departments  or  municipal  departments  in 
control  of  food  and  drugs  located  in  any  state  may  so  domi¬ 
nate  a  convention  that  the  44  commissioners,  if  every  com¬ 
missioner  were  present  from  the  several  states,  would  be  in 
a  decided  minority,  so  far  as  numbers  go. 

It  will  not  answer  the  question  to  say  that  they  have  but 
one-third  of  the  vote  of  the  state.  We  are  all  controlled  to 
a  greater  or  less  degree  by  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  any 
public  gathering,  and  I  want  to  caution  that  this  amendment 
to  a  very  large  extent  in  my  opinion  is  placing  the  state 
officials  who  were  responsible  for  this  organization  in  a,  I 
may  say,  inferior  position,  and  I  am  opposed  to  the  proposi¬ 
tion  to  give  the  various  municipalities  of  this  country  an 
equal  vote- — when  I  say  equal  I  say  it  advisedly — with  the 
state  officials.  I  am  in  earnest  accord  to  extend  the  priv¬ 
ileges  of  membership  and  all  that  that  carries  with  it,  to  the 
municipal  officers  charged  with  supervision  of  dairy,  food 
and  drug  products  of  their  localities,  but  I  think  they  should 
be  admitted  with  a  very  much  more  limited  voting  authority 
than  is  provided  for  in  the  report  of  this  committee.  I  there¬ 
fore  suggest  that,  as  a  substitute  which  I  will  be  glad  to 
provide  in  writing  later  on,  the  municipal  officers  charged 
with  the  supervision  of  the  dairy,  food  and  drug  products 
of  their  several  communities  be  associate  members  of  this 
organization  with  the  privilege  of  participating  in  the  debates 
and  proceedings  of  the  convention,  but  that  they  have  no 
vote  in  the  election  of  officers  or  matters  pertaining  to  the 
general  policies  of  this  association. 

Secretary  Newman  :  Mr.  President,  supplementing  the 
commissioner’s  remarks,  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention 
to  the  subject  from  another  viewpoint.  Some  of  you  can 
take  yourselves  back  to  Denver  or  the  east  when  we  attempted 
to  vote  on  amendments.  You  are  going  to  vote.  The  com¬ 
missioners  vote  two  votes,  the  city  delegates  get  out  and 
caucus  to  cast  that  other  vote.  You  will  be  voting  here  all 
next  month  on  the  proceedings  of  this  convention  if  you  have 
that  regulation  in  force.  Again,  you  know  how  we  vote  by 
ballot.  How  are  you  going  to  discriminate  unless  you  sepa¬ 
rate  the  city  fellows  off  here  and  divide  their  yeas  and  nays 
by  three,  or  group  them  off  by  states. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Rose  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  I  am  heart¬ 
ily  in  favor  of  the  report  of  the  committee.  I  remember 
Denver  very  distinctly.  I  remember  how  we  voted  at  Den¬ 
ver,  that  each  state  had  to  get  un  and  not  only  cast  its 
ballot,  but  plainly  state  what  the  ballot  was.  I  don’t  see  any 
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difficulty  in  the  voting  being  yea  or  nay  by  ballot.  When  a 
state  is  called,  let  the  delegates  vote,  and  when  the  city  comes 
into  the  organization  they  have  one  vote  and  the  states  have 
two  votes.  Nothing  was  said  about  how  that  ballot  was, 
they  were  simply  called  up.  The  states’  votes  are  recorded, 
the  city  organizations  or  other  municipal  organizations  are 
called  up  and  their  vote  is  cast. 

I  believe  in  co-operation  at  all  times.  Last  night’s  enter¬ 
tainment  here  shows  the  necessity  of  the  co-ordination,  not 
only  of  this  organization  but  of  many  others.  We  have  now 
a  co-ordination  of  counties.  The  larger  portion  shown  upon 
that  map  is  co-ordinating  and  co-operating  and  I  believe 
that  every  one  of  our  food  officials,  municipal  and  other¬ 
wise,  should  be  in  this  organization.  Take  the  city  of  Chi¬ 
cago  with  three  million  people.  The  state  of  Florida  has 
got  three  votes  here,  and  she  has  only  got  a  million  people 
in  the  whole  state.  I  believe  in  representation.  I  think 
the  committee  have  devised  a  very  reasonable  method  of 
giving  to  other  organizations  a  vote  in  this  food  control  con¬ 
vention.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  constitutional  provi¬ 
sions  that  votes  on  this  kind  of  a  proposition,  affecting  the 
organization,  should  be  by  ballot,  and  that  the  .states  should 
not  get  up  and  say  how  they  vote,  yea  nor  nay,  they  should 
be  called,  and  deposit  their  ballot.  We  recognize  what  the 
conditions  were  in  Denver,  and  how  that  ballot  was  changed 
because  the  state  had  to  announce  outright  how  she  voted. 

President  Foust  r  I  think  it  would  be  a  pretty  good  idea 
to  take  a  vote  on  this  amendment  just  the  way  it  stands.  The 
state  has  three  votes,  and  if  there  are  fifty  cities  represented 
in  Pennsylvania  and  each  city  has  a  representative  present 
at  our  meeting,  then  the  state  has  one  vote  for  each  city  repre¬ 
sented  and  then  53  votes. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Rose  :  Not  under  this  recommendation.  The 
cities  represented  have  one  vote,  and  where  there  were  sev¬ 
eral  cities  represented  they  would  get  together  and  see  how 
that  vote  should  be  cast. 

President  Foust:  My  suggestion  would  eliminate  that.  A 
state  would  have  an  additional  vote  for  each  city  repre¬ 
sented. 

Mr.  B.  L.  Purcell  :  What  if  all  the  cities  represented 
didn’t  agree? 

Mr.  R.  E.  Rose  :  Then  there  would  be  no  vote. 

Mr.  B.  L.  Purcell  :  There  is  no  provision  for  that. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Rose  :  It  says  that  they  must.  It  gives  them  the 
right  to  one  vote. 

Mr.  a.  M.  G.  Soule  :  Mr.  Chairman,  partly  for  my  infor¬ 
mation  and  partly  for  consideration  of  the  article  as  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  committee,  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  the  sit¬ 
uation  has  been  provided  for,  which  might  arise,  that  sev¬ 
eral  cities  in  a  state  might  be  represented  and  the  state  not 
officially  represented.  Has  that  situation  been  provided  for? 

Dr.  Carl  L.  Alseerg  :  I  think  the  committee  had  in  mind 
that  situation.  What  the  committee  had  in  mind  was  that  all 
the  cities  in  the  state  would  under  no  circumstances  that  might 
arise  have  more  than  one  vote.  If  the  state  department  was 
not  represented,  then  that  state  department  only  would  have 
one  vote,  whereas  at  the  present  time  if  the  state  department 
is  not  represented  it  has  no  vote. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Rose:  Excuse  me,  Doctor,  I  understood  you  to 
say  that  the  state  had  three  votes. 

Dr.  Carl  L.  Alseerg  :  I  merely  meant  to  indicate,  Mr.  Rose, 
that  I  assume  this  is  what  is  to  occur,  that  in  case  the 
commissioner  did  not  come  himself,  sent  no  one  to  act  in 
his  place  and  sent  in  no  proxies,  and  a  city  or  group  of 
cities  did  come,  then  the  intent  of  the  committee  was — 
possibly  the  language  needs  a  change— that  those  cities 
whether  the  commissioner  or  his  representative  be  present 
or  not,  would  have  one  vote,  but  not  the  three  votes  which 
the  state  would  otherwise  have  if  the  state  department  repre¬ 
sented  them.  That  was  the  intention. 

May  I  say  another  word?  May  I  beg  of  this  meeting  here 
not  to  bother  so  much  about  the  particular  language  of  this 
amendment?  The  committee  met  last  night,  the  committee 
was  very  tired,  it  had  a  long  session,  we  were  all  late  at  the 
banquet,  and  I  dare  say  that  the  language  which  we  con¬ 


cocted  is  not  the  best,  and  that  undoubtedly  an  improvement 
can  be  made.  Commissioner  Erary  has  pointed  out  to  me 
one  point  which  isn’t  entirely  clear  and  which  ought  to  be  im¬ 
proved.  Dr.  Erear  has  made  a  similar  suggestion  which 
strikes  me  as  being  reasonable.  Let  us  confine  ourselves  to 
settling  the  principles  involved  at  this  time,  and  let  us  leave 
out  of  consideration  for  the  present  at  any  rate,  whether  this 
is  the  best  possible  way  to  have  the  states  represented.  There 
are  many  ways  in  which  we  can  handle  the  situation  which 
was  discussed  in  the  meeting  yesterday.  The  committee 
held  that  the  vote  which  was  taken  on  Mr.  Abbott’s  motion 
with  specific  instructions  for  the  committee  to  provide  full 
membership  for  city  officials  was  to  enfranchise  in  some  man¬ 
ner,  because  without  the  franchise  there  can  not  be  full  mem¬ 
bership.  You  so  understood  that  motion.  The  only  thing 
that  remained  for  the  committee  to  do  was*to  express  in 
suitable  language  what  you  understood  to  be  the  will  of  the 
association  as  expressed  in  the  passage  of  the  motion  which 
Mr.  Abbott  made  yesterday,  and  in  addition  to  indicate  the 
nature  of  the  franchise  which  should  be  given  the  city  offi¬ 
cials.  There  are  a  good  many  ways  in  which  that  can  be 
done.  We  can  give  the  city  officials  without  restriction  the 
same  authority  and  franchise  that  the  state  departments  have, 
we  can  give  each  city  a  vote  without  limitation,  but  when  you 
carry  out  the  suggestion  made  by  our  president,  that  commis¬ 
sioners  of  the  state  department  have  three  votes  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  vote  for  every  city  from  that  state  voting,  the  commit¬ 
tee  considered  that  would  not  be  entirely  equitable  for  the 
reason  that  a  state  like  New  York  or  Pennsylvania  or  Massa¬ 
chusetts  which  may  have  twenty  or  thirty  or  forty  cities  might 
have  103,  let  us  say,  whereas  a  state  such  as  that  represented 
by  Mr.  Rose  might  only  have  five  or  six  votes  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances.  It  was  for  that  reason  that 
the  committee  did  not  consider  favorably  our  president’s 
suggestion. 

One  might  tackle  the  matter  in  another  way.  We  might  say, 
this  was  a  suggestion  made  by  our  secretary,  I  believe,  that 
whenever  a  city  reaches  in  population  the  size  of  our  least 
populous  state,  whatever  that  may  be — I  take  it  we  have 
some  states  like  Arizona  and  Nevada,  which  have  perhaps 
one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  in 
the  entire  state — a  city  of  that  population  might  be  given  a 
vote  to  be  placed  on  a  par  with  the  least  populated  state  of 
the  Association. 

Or,  we  might  take  another  position.  We  might  say  that 
any  city  with  a  population  of  a  million  or  a  half  a  million 
would  have  a  vote,  and  that  the  other  states  should  only  have 
the  privileges  of  associate  membership. 

There  are  many  ways  of  doing  the  matter.  I  think  we 
should  settle  first  the  question  whether  this  is  the  best  way 
to  do  it.  Do  you  want  to  enfranchise  in  some  manner  the 
city  officials?  That  was  taken  up  yesterday  on  Mr.  Abbott’s 
motion,  and  I  think  we  ought  to  get  it  clearly  settled,  then 
the  difficulties  which  have  been  suggested,  would  arise  on 
this  caucus  proposition. 

Mr.  B.  L.  Purcell:  I  May  I  interrupt  you  just  a  moment? 

Dr.  Carl  L.  Alseerg;  Certainly. 

Mr.  B.  L.  Purcell;  What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  proposed  amendment  now? 

Dr.  Carl  L.  Alseerg  :  It  would  mean  it  would  go  into  our 
constitution  and  it  would  be  there  for  the  next  two  years. 
If  it  is  the  purpose  to  try  it  out  I  want  to  withdraw  every 
objection  I  have  urged  and  I  am  satisfied  some  of  the  other 
Gentlemen  who  voted  to  re-commit  that  report  to  your  com¬ 
mittee,  did  it  under  a  misapprehension  as  to  the  directions 
given.  I  for  one,  and  I  have  heard  five  other  gentlemen  say 
that  they  had  no  intention  or  thought  that  we  were  being 
directed  to  bring  for  the  consideration  of  the  Association 
an  amendment  which  would  enfranchise  entirely  the  city  offi¬ 
cials,  but  rather  that  you  would  bring  in  some  suggestion  or 
amendment  which  would  make  them,  if  they  desire  to  be¬ 
come  so  on  our  very  cordial  invitation,  become  members 
of  some  kind.  Commissioner  Jackson  and  I  felt  that  we 
had  gotten  instructions  along  this  line.  I  would  not  have 
submitted  this  thing  as  a  trial  proposition.  I  am  simply  sug- 
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gesting  a  manner  of  cutting  short  the  discussion.  Let  us  not 
go  into  a  discussion  of  the  phraseology  at  this  time,  but 
let  us  decide  if  we  can  whether  we  want  to  give  them  any 
kind  of  a  franchise.  We  thought  that  was  decided  yester¬ 
day;  we  were  so  instructed,  we  thought,  and  acted  accord¬ 
ingly.  If  we  are  wrong  in  our  understanding  the  proper  ac¬ 
tion  to  take  is  to  move  to  reconsider,  I  think,  because  the 
amendment  we  brought  in  originally  was  identical  with  the 
suggestion  made,  that  such  gentlemen  as  our  city  officials  be 
given  the  privileges  of  associate  membership. 

Mk.  Guy  G.  Frary:  Mr.  Chairman,  following  the  last  an¬ 
nual  meeting,  or  the  second  last,  Mr.  Abbott  wrote  to  all  of  us 
asking  our  opinion  concerning  the  advisability  of  admitting 
to  membership  in  this  Association  representatives  of  cities. 
At  that  time  I  answered  the  letter  expressing  myself  as  be¬ 
ing  in  favor  of  admitting  to  membership  representatives  of 
cities.  I  felt  that  I  could  not  do  otherwise,  representing  as 
I  do  a  state  with  a  population  of  some  six  or  seven  hundred 
thousand  people,  which  population  is  only  about  one-fourth 
that  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  for  instance.  Why  should  South 
Dakota  be  represented  in  an  Association  of  this  character 
and  the  city  of  Chicago,  with  four  times  the  population,  four 
times  the  consuming  public  just  as  vitally  interested  in  food 
as  South  Dakota,  not  be  represented?  I  still  feel  somewhat 
and  entirely  in  the  same  way.  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for 
the  founders  of  this  organization,  for  Mr.  Flanders,  for 
Professor  Ladd,  and  those  others  who  have  been  in  this 
work  for  a  number  of  years,  and  I  think  that  one  of  the 
broadest,  grandest  and  best  duties  that  this  Association  has 
performed  has  been,  first,  the  development  of  laws  within 
the  various  states,  then  the  development  of  the  National  Food 
and  Drugs  Act,  and  lastly  the  widespread  development  of  co¬ 
operation  between  the  administrative  officers  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  states  and  the  federal  government.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  men  in  charge  of  the  enforcement  of  the  city  ordinances 
are  inexperienced,  that  there  is  a  wide  divergence  in  the 
wording  and  somtimes  in  the  purpose  of  the  city  ordinances. 
That  no  doubt  is  the  case.  Cannot  this  Association  well 
step  in  here,  open  its  membership  to  the  men  from  these 
cities  and  possibly  be  the  means  of  bringing  about  a  great 
improvement  in  these  city  ordinances,  in  educating  the  men 
who  are  enforcing  these  ordinances,  and  thereby  perform 
for  the  cities  the  same  function  it  has  so  well  performed  for 
the  various  states? 

I  believe  our  committee  has  worked  out  this  matter  of  vot¬ 
ing  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner.  I  cannot  conceive  of 
any  way  whereby  representatives  of  the  cities,  should  they 
ever  be  so  minded,  which  I  think  they  will  not,  can  gain 
control  of  this  convention.  I  think  we  as  representatives  of 
the  state  and  federal  department  should  not  set  ourselves  on 
a  little  pedestal  and  spin  ourselves  about  as  the  only  men 
to  be  considered  in  the  matter  of  dairy,  food  and  drug  con¬ 
trol.  Let  us  get  all  the  information  we  can,  and  if  there  are 
able  men.  in  the  city  department  who  have  ideas,  and  there 
are,  let  us  get  those  men  in  here  and  get  their  ideas.  Let  us 
make  our  Association  as  powerful  as  we  can  make  it.  One 
of  the  ways  to  make  it  powerful  is  to  get  in  a  large  member¬ 
ship  and  give  them  representation  which  they  will  appreciate 
and  encourage  them  to  come  and  take  part  in  our  delibera¬ 
tions  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  experience,  and  pos¬ 
sibly  they  at  the  same  time  can  profit  from  our  experience.  I 
of  a  great  many.  It  is  true,  I  understand,  with  Mr.  Allen, 
who  represents  Washington,  and  Mr.  Rose.  Since  wx  were 
sent  back  to  report  the  amendment,  the  committee  all  under¬ 
am  in  favor  of  this  amendment.  I  do  think  it  ought  to  be 
edited.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  amendment  with  proper  editing. 

Mr  F.  L.  Woodworth  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  this  resolution  is  very  vital  at  this  time.  The 
development  of  this  war  situation  and  the  problems  that  will 
come  after  the  war  are  going  to  bring  about  the  casting  out 
of  a  great  many  things  that  are  nonessential,  of  many  insti¬ 
tutions  that  are  not  covering  the  ground  for  which  they  are 
created.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  vital  to  this  Association  at  this 
tim.e  to  make  sure  that  for  the  future  at  least  it  should  reallv 
represent  the  food  and  drug  control  officials  of  this  United 


States  of  America,  and  it  is  up  to  us  right  now  to  make  that 
move.  We  are  growing  more  and  more  each  year  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  state  officials,  and  when  we  come  to  compare  the 
food  and  drug  work  of  this  country  as  it  is  done  today,  with 
the  work  that  is  being  done  by  state  officials  alone,  we  can 
readily  see  that  this  Association  is  likely  to  become  a  sort 
of  selective  institution  and  the  great  body  of  food  and  drug 
control  officials  won’t  be  represented  at  all,  and  our  organiza¬ 
tion  will  inevitably  sooner  or  later  split  into  a  sidetrack  and 
the  great  movement  will  go  on  without  us. 

We  all  think  a  great  deal  of  this  institution,  and  we  want 
it  to  really  represent  the  food  and  drug  control  officials  in 
this  country.  There  is  just  one  way  to  do  it,  and  that  is 
make  it  really  a  meeting  of  the  food  and  drug  control  officials. 
There  are  states  in  this  country  in  which — I  think  of  one — 
we  have  cities  where  a  stronger,  more  active  department 
than  the  state  department  exists.  And  it  isn’t  fair  to  that 
state  that  those  active  organizations  should  not  be  repre¬ 
sented  here.  It  is  not  fair  to  this  organization  that  we  who 
come  here  cannot  have  the  benefit,  experience  and  work  and 
contact  with  those  city  officials. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  vital  proposition,  and  that  it  would 
be  a  great  mistake  if  we  should  not  at  this  time  take  every 
step  possible  to  make  our  organization  really  representative 
of  the  food  and  drug  control  world  of  America. 

Secretary  Newm.\n  :  I  do  not  think  anybody  disagrees 
with  Mr.  Woodworth,  but  the  proposition  is,  how  would  you 
have  those  city  men  vote?  The  only  thought  I  have  in  this 
is  not  to  slow  down  the  meetings.  The  caucus  proposition  is 
a  long,  slow  proposition.  You  cannot  deny  these  city  men 
their  vote.  You  have  got  to  wait  for  them  to  caucus — they 
may  be  all  night.  For  instance,  at  this  convention  there 
would  be  a  lot  of  Illinois  cities  represented.  They  might  have 
had  any  number  of  views ;  they  might  caucus  all  night.  You 
can’t  deprive  them  of  their  vote.  You  have  got  to  wait  till 
those  men  have  finished  and  agreed  or  agreed  to  disagree. 
It  is  just  the  machinery  I  am  interested  in,  as  to  how  this 
thing  should  be  handled. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Rose:  That  can  all  be  regulated  by  by-laws. 
There  can  be  a  roll-call  and  those  present  can  answer  as  their 
names  are  called.  If  .they  are  not  present  they  are  absent. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  them  to  get  together  and  say  whether 
they  are  .going  to  vote  aye  or  nay,  and  vote  by  ballot.  Don’t 
make  a  man  state  how  he  is  going  to  vote,  then  make  him  cast 
a  ballot  as  they  did  at  Denver.  I  wasn’t  ashamed  of  my  vote, 
but  there  were  certain  weak  sisters  who  voted’  viva  voce  and 
who  would  have  voted  differently  had  they  not  been  under 
that  rule.  I  believe  this  covers  the  ground  as  thoroughly  as 
we  can  get  it  at  the  present  meeting;  that  every  state  will 
have  three  votes,  that  two  of  these  votes  will  be  cast  by  the 
state  administrators  and  one  vote  by  the  various  cities  pres¬ 
ent,  who  have  agreed  among  themselves  what  that  one  vote 
shall  be,  and  delegate  the  man  to  cast  it.  I  move  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Flanders  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  one  of  the 
members  who  suggested  giving  the  vote  to  the  city  men  at 
first.  I  believe  then  and  do  now,  that  giving  them  an  asso¬ 
ciate  membership  makes  them  members  just  as  much  as  the 
officers  of  the  department  of  state,  as  the  constitution  now 
exists,  but  they  do  net  have  the  right  to  vote.  They  can’t  take 
part  excepting  when  they  represent  someone  else.  That  is  true 
stood  that  we  were  to  report  something,  an  amendment,  giving 
the  franchise  in  some  form  to  the  people  we  were  asking  to 
come  in.  We  thought  by  this  amendment  we  would  reduce 
the  difficulty,  so  that  the  city  delegates  would  not  flood  the 
convention  with  a  lot  of  city  men  and  run  the  convention. 

I  wish  to  say  just  one  more  word.  A  gentleman  came  to 
me  this  morning  and  raised  a  question  entirely  new,  which 
is  this:  That  if  a  state,  say  like  New  York,  has  a  number 
of  cities  coming  here  that  cast  one  vote,  the  commissioner 
of  New  York  or  his  representative,  two  votes,  and  if  some 
state  is  represented  that  didn’t  have  any  cities  that  state 
would  have  three  votes  as  against  New  York  having  two.  I 
didn’t  raise  this  question.  A  man  who  hasn’t  been  in  the 
discussion  raised  it  to  me  this  morning.  So  you  may  con- 
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sider  the  matter  before  you  for  the  final  vote.  I  reserved  on 
the  committee  this  right :  While  the  committee  -was  instructed 
to  report  an  enfranchising  amendment  we  were  in  duty 
bound  to  do  it,  so  we  reported  the  one  we  thought  had  the 
least  danger  in  it.  I  reserved  the  right  to  vote  against  the 
matter  of  amendment  on  the  ground  that  I  didn’t  think  that 
they  could  be  enfranchised  at  first.  We  could  run  it  this 
way  a  year  or  two,  without  giving  them  the  vote,  and  find 
out  how  it  operates,  and  then  it  might  be  well  to  extend  the 
vote  if  necessary.  We  do  not  want  any  over-lordism,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  great  Sanhedrin  today  of  this  country 
is  the  United  States  Government,  and  properly  it  should  be, 
because  we  are  trying  to  get  uniformity  and  you  have  got 
to  have  some  place  to  begin.  Begin  with  the  head  and  try  to 
make  it  uniform  and  universal  all  through.  Make  it  uni¬ 
form  with  the  state  and  work  down  to  the  municipalities.  The 
municipality  is  a  creation  of  the  state  and  has  no  authority 
except  what  is  given  it  within  a  limited  area.  After  your 
children  come  in,  give  them  a  right  to  vote  as  against  the 
head  of  the  family  if  you  want  to  do  it.  I  myself  feel  as 
though  it  is  possibly  a  mistake.  I  do  not  want  to  say  that 
my  judgment  is  to  govern  here,  but  it  is  rather  leading  me 
to  think  it  is  a  mistake,  without  knowing  whether  they  are 
coming  or  not,  or  if  they  do  come  in,  what  way  they  come. 
I  remember  Denver  very  distinctly,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you 
that  I  think  they  did  pull  wires  hard,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
was  all  one-sided,  as  some  people  think  it  was  (laughter). 

Dr.  E.  L.  Barnhouse  :  Mr.  President,  it  seems  that  I 
had  in  mind  the  other  day  this  same  point  that  if  a  commis¬ 
sioner  of  the  state  was  authorized  to  organize  his  city  health 
departments  into  a  subordinate  organization,  then  the  com¬ 
missioner  ought  to  be  authorized  to  issue  the  credentials  to 
the  cities,  because  the  commissioner  still  has  charge  of  all 
the  cities  in  every  part  of  his  state.  No  health  department 
can  go  along  without  complying  with  the  state  law.  No 
city  can  pass  an  ordinance  in  violation  of  the  state  law.  The 
commissioner  is  supreme  in  the  state,  and  it  seems  to  me  the 
easy  way  out  of  this  is  to  require  the  city  delegates  to  beai 
the  credential  of  the  state  commissioner. 

Mr.  Fred  L.  Woodworth  :  Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me 
that  this  organization,  as  it  is  here,  until  we  adopt  a  model 
election  system,  is  going  to  be  here  even  longer  and  in  more 
trouble  than  Secretary  Newman  figures  we  will  be  in  at 
the  next  session. 

I  would  say  in  regard  to  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Flanders, 
that  we  must  stick  very  closely  to  our  constitutional 
rights  given  to  our  officers,  and  fortify  ourselves  with  all 
the  power  that  gives  us,  and  I  will  say  my  feeling  in 
my  state  is  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  food  control 
work  being  done  by  the  city  and  by  the  state  department, 
and  that  if  my  department  isn’t  strong  enough  and  capable 
enough  and  worthy  of  respect  enough  to  lead  the  work  in 
that  state,  I  wouldn’t  want  to  lead  it,  and  if  my  cities  are 
stronger  than  we  are,  they  deserve  all  the  respect  that 
strength  will  give  them,  and  I  am  not  going  to  take  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  hiding  behind  the  strength  of  my  office  to  get  a  stand¬ 
ard  that  is  not  due  me,  and  because  of  the  quality  of  work 
we  do. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Flanders:  May  I  add  one  word?  I  want  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mr.  Newman  in  his  paper 
yesterday  told  of,  T  think,  seven  or  eight  different  regulations 
made,  different  authorities,  where  six  or  seven  of  them  were 
common  in  a  number  of  places.  For  instance,  one  authority 
gives  say  50,000  minimum  bacteria,  another  one  has  thirty, 
another  fifteen.  The  question  arises  whether  it  is  good  judg¬ 
ment  to  move  forward  slowly  so  as  to  make  no  mistakes, 
and  so  as  not  to  take  any  backward  steps. 

Mr.  Fred  L.  Woodworth:  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  points 
raised  has  been  the  quest’'on  of  the  milk  inspector.  I  will  ven¬ 
ture  to  say  that  milk  inspection  is  one  of  the  most  vital  food 
works  that  is  done  in  this  country,  and  T  am  going  to  venture 
to  say  that  fiO  per  cent  at  least,  and  probably  more,  of  the  milk 
inspection  work  done  in  America  is  not  represented  here, 
and  under  our  system  will  not  be,  because  a  great  share  of 
the  milk  inspection  work  is  done  by  the  municipality.  Fur- 
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thermore,  it  is  very  desirable  that  there  will  be  uniformity, 
as  Mr.  Newman  said,  and  we  will  never  get  uniformity  until 
we  get  the  people  back  of  that  inspection  in  here  and  talk 
it  over.  That  is  the  purpose  of  this  meeting,  getting  us  to¬ 
gether  here.  I  desire  to  secure  greater  uniformity. 

President  Foust  :  It  seems  to  me  the  one  question  here  is 
that  of  voting:  I  am  sure  it  will  stand  just  as  it  is  now,  with 
my  suggestion.  Each  state  will  have  three  votes,  and  if  you 
are  dissatisfied  with  this,  and  if  a  state  has  25  cities  repre¬ 
sented,  then  the  state  will  have  28  votes,  a  vote  for  each 
city  that  has  a  vote  or  representative.  It  leaves  the  voting 
situation  exactly  as  it  is  here  today,  excepting  as  Mr.  New¬ 
man,  the  secretary,  said  to  me,  then  the  state  could  gobble 
up  the  whole  thing.  That  is  not  likely,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  could  settle  this  whole  thing  by  adopting  something 
of  that  kind. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Rose:  Mr.  President,  I  didn’t  get  your  idea. 
As  I  understand  it,  each  state  is  entitled  to  three  votes,  two 
of  which  would  be  cast  by  the  commissioners  or  his  repre¬ 
sentative,  and  one  by  the  associate  cities.  You  have  got 
dozens  of  cities  in  this  state  that  would  be  entitled  to  one  vote 
as  a  whole.  The  municipalities  would  cast  one  vote  under 
this,  and  the  state  commissioner  would  cast  two  votes.  Am 
I  right? 

Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsrerg  :  That  was  the  intent. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Rose:  If  an  hour  was  fixed  for  calling  the  bal¬ 
lot  and  ample  time  given  for  calling  the  ballot,  the  vote  should 
be  recorded. 

Secretary  Newman  :  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  clearly  be 
on  record  for  enlarging  the  association  to  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  degree.  To  protect  us  next  year,  I  will  do  as  we  did 
at  .Atlantic  City,  I  will  serve  notice  now  of  a  desire  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  Section  11. 

Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsbfrg:  Mr.  Secretary,  I  would  suggest  you 
give  yourself  more  play  by  serving  notice  with  reference  to 
articles  10  and  11. 

Secretary  Newman  :  With  that  suggestion  I  move  that 
the  report  of  the  committee  be  adopted  and  we  vote  by  ballot. 

Mr.  B.  L.  Purcell:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  withdraw 
my  former  objections  and  say  that  I  am  in  earnest  accord 
with  the  purpose  to  have  affiliated  with  us  the  cities  of  the 
state,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  the  provision  now  existing 
for  the  vote  from  the  dairy,  drug  and  food  commissioner,  if 
there  be  one,  should  be  cut  down  to  two  votes.  I  suggest 
as  a  substitute  that  the  present  voting  strength  of  the  states, 
three  votes,  be  retained,  and  the  associate  vote  of  the  cities 
of  individual  states  be  given  one  vote. 

President  Foust:  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  take 
a  vote  on  this. 

Mr.  Guy  G.  Frary:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  idea  of 
Mr.  Purcell’s  is  splendid.  Then  if  Virginia  is  represented  by 
the  state  department  and  the  city  of  Richmond,  the  state  de¬ 
partment  would  still  have  as  many  votes  as  South  Dakota. 

Dr.  Carl  L.  Alsrerg  :  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  committee  in  drawing  up  this  report  to  carry  out  what 
they  believed  to  be  the  express  wish  of  the  association.  The 
committee  in  making  its  report  was  foresighted  enough  to 
think  there  were  really  three  distinct  lines  of  work  which 
might  be  separated  and  in  charge  of  different  individuals 
in  the  state,  such  as  drugs,  dairy  and  food,  and  that  the  amend 
ment  therefore  as  submitted  might  disenfranchise  one  or  the 
other  of  those  departments.  It  is  Commissioner  Purcell’s  in¬ 
tention  to  avoid  that  particular  objection  to  the  proposed 
plan.  I  have  consulted  with  Commissioner  Flanders  and 
Commissioner  Jackson,  and  we  feel  that  we  would  be  per¬ 
fectly  glad  to  accept  the  suggestion  of  Commissioner  Pur¬ 
cell.  I  think  it  is  a  vast  improvement  on  what  has  been  sug¬ 
gested.  I  believe  Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Flanders  agree  with 
me  on  that. 

Mr.  J.  S.  Abbott:  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  has  been  made 
here  that  the  motion  I  made  yesterday  was  not  quite  clear.  I 
want  to  take  this  occasion  to  make  it  very  plain.  In  making 
the  motion  yesterday  I  had  no  thought  of  attempting  to 
outline  a  plan  or  to  propose  an  equitable  voting  plan  of  mem¬ 
bership.  The  thing  I  wanted  to  get  before  this  convention 
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was  whether  or  not  we  should  consider  this  class  of  agencies, 
the  food  and  drug  control  officials,  as  worthy  of  membership! 
I  had  no  thought  of  even  intimating  that  they  ought  to  be 
on  equal  footing  or  any  particular  footing,  or  that  they  should 
have  any  particular  relative  power  with  respect  to  the  matter 
of  membership. 

Personally  I  am  in  favor  of  Mr.  Purcell’s  proposed  amend¬ 
ment.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  states  should  not  retain  their 
rights  of  voting,  as  they  have,  because  in  some  states  we  have 
thiee  organizations,  and  I  have  no  objections  to  the  method 
of  giving  to  the  cities  the  one  vote.  So  far  as  the  mechanism 
of  this  voting  is  concerned,  I  don’t  think  there  is  any  more 
trouble  connected  with  the  city  organizations  than  there  would 
be  with  three  separate  state  organizations.  They  can  handle 
that  among  themselves  and  it  can  be  carried  right  along. 

President  Foust;  I  am  going  to  take  a  vote  on  this. 

Mr.  Guy  G.  Frary  ;  There  is  no  motion,  Mr.  Chairman, 
about  this. 

President  Foust:  It  is  Mr.  Purcell’s  recommendation  that 
the  states  retain  the  three  votes  and  the  cities  be  given  one. 
All  in  favor  of  this,  stand  up ;  those  opposed,  the  same  sign. 
It  is  unanimously  carried. 

Now,  it  is  in  order  to  vote  on  the  adoption  of  these  amend¬ 
ments,  as  suggested  by  Commissioner  Purcell,  by  calling  a 
roll  of  states,  and  I  will  ask  Commissioner  Jackson  and  Dr. 
Frear  to  act  as  tellers. 

(While  the  ballots  were  prepared,  the  Secretary  called  the 
roll  to  see  if  any  additional  states  had  come  in  since  the  report 
of  the  credential,  committee  had  been  received.) 

President  Foust  :  I  now  declare  the  polls  open,  and  as 
your  name  and  the  name  of  the  state  is  called,  kindly  come  up 
with  the  ballot,  and  it  will  be  for  the  adoption  of  these 
amendments  as  a  whole,  with  the  suggestion  as  made  by  Com¬ 
missioner  Purcell  of  Virginia,  on  the  last  tw^o,  which  forms 
really  one  amendment.  I  think  everybody  understands  it 
now.  You  vote  for  the  adoption  of  all  the  amendments,  or 
you  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  Guy  G.  Fr.4ry  ;  To  be  edited  as  the  committee  sees  fit, 
are  they  not? 

Mr.  F.  a.  Jackson:  Yes. 

President  Foust:  That  is  going  to  be  corrected.  Vote 
yes  or  no;  no  is  against  the  adoption,  voting  yes  is  for  the 
adoption. 

(Secretary  Newman  called  the  roll  by  states.) 

President  Foust  :  The  poll  is  declared  closed ;  the  tellers 
will  count  the  ballots  and  the  result  will  be  announced.  I  will 
ask  the  committee  to  go  in  the  other  room  so  we  can  go  ahead 
with  our  work. 

The  next  paper  will  be  “Co-ordination  of  State  and  Munici¬ 
pal  Food  Control,  with  Especial  Reference  to  Meat,  Milk,  and 
Sanitation,”  by  Dr.  H.  E.  Barnard,  Dairy  and  Eood  Com¬ 
missioner,  Indiana. 


CO-ORDINATION  OE  STATE  AND  MUNICIPAL  EOOD 
CONTROL,  WITH  ESPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO 
MILK  AND  SANITATION. 


By.  Dr.  H.  E.  Barnard, 

Dairy  and  Eood  Commissioner,  Indiana. 

Dr.  H.  E.  B.arn.ard;  Mr.  President,  and  gentlemen:  I 
hate  to  break  into  this  discussion  about  the  constitution.  I 
haven’t  seen  much  of  constitutions  lately.  It  has  been  mighty 
interesting  yesterday  and  today,  to  know  that  there  was  such 
a  food  administration.  We  are  not  paying  much  attention 
to  constitutions  now,  and  my  paper  comes  very  properly,  I 
think,  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings.  It  is  going  to  be 
verv  short  and  decidedly  oral.  I  haven’t  had  time  to  pre¬ 
pare  any  papers  lately. 

I  am  glad,  however,  that  I  had  this  opportunity  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  relationship  between  the  work  of  the  city  and  of 
the  state  administrator  on  the  matter  of  food  control.  I  have 
always  felt  that  we  in  our  state  position  were  apt  to  get  off 
the  track  and  to  forget  that  much  of  the  best  work  of  the 
country  is  now  being  done  in  city  laboratories  by  city  chem¬ 
ists,  under  administrations  which  are  certainly  no  more  po¬ 
litical  than  those  of  the  office  we  hold  ourselves. 


Certain  features  of  food  control  work  are  essentially  local 
in  character.  We  still  carry  in  the  name  of  our  Association 
the  word  “Dairy”  and  yet  aside  from  the  administrator  the 
work  of  milk  control  must  be  done  to  a  very  large  extent  at 
least  by  the  municipality.  I  have  tried  for  more  than  fifteen 
years  to  evolve  a  plan  of  work  sufficiently  complete,  so  that  I 
as  a  state  administrator  could  secure  for  the  people  of  the 
state  an  adequately  safe  milk  supply,*  and  I  have  concluded 
some  time  since  that  it  could  not  be  done  that  way.  The  in¬ 
spector  who  handles  milk  work  must  be  a  man  who  works  out 
from  a  laboratory  operated  in  the  city  and  not  from  a  cen¬ 
tral  office  through  which  it  is  impossible  to  get  samples  for 
analysis  sufficiently  fresh  to  determine  their  character. 

Much  of  the  sanitary  work  is  also  a  matter  very  largely 
of  local  interest,  and  as  someone  pointed  out  a  few  moments 
ago,  no  cities  are  allowed  to  pass  ordinances  which  conflict 
in  any  way  with  state  laws,  therefore  the  state  administrator 
is  protected  in  his  office,  but  in  many  cases  city  local  ordi¬ 
nances  become  necessary,  which  very  properly  ought  not  to  be 
made  a  part  of  the  general  statutes  of  the  state.  I  have  never 
felt  that  we  needed  very  much  special  legislation  in  the  states, 
but  rather  that  we  could  do  what  we  had  to  do  and  be  less 
handicapped  than  if  we  operated  under  pretty  general  statutes, 
at  least  that  has  been  my  experience  in  Indiana.  So  I  feel 
that  the  city  health  officer,  who  I  trust  in  most  cases  is  a 
well-enough  trained  man  scientifically  and  a  large  enough 
man  to  realize  that  his  work  must  be  done  by  his  inspectors 
and  by  his  chemists  and  the  administrator  or  commissioner 
for  the  state,  to  be  able  to  work  together  to  control  the 
character  of  the  food  supply  conditions  better  in  the  state 
than  if  the  work  was  done  almost  entirely  from  the  state- 
house. 

I  do  not  think  I  will  pursue  this  matter  any  further.  The 
vote  you  have  just  taken  makes  it  unnecessary.  I  am  glad 
that  another  year  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  having  with 
us  men  who  are  doing  the  work,  right  beside  us,  and  who  are 
doing  it  very  well  indeed.  Thank  you  (applause). 


President  Eoust:  Now  for  the  discussion  of  this  paper, 
we  will  hear  from  Commissioner  Rose,  of  Elorida. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Rose:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  that  I  can 
add  anything  at  all  to  what  Dr.  Barnard  has  said.  Our  ex¬ 
perience  is  right  along  the  same  line  as  his.  We  have  several 
cities  in  our  state,  not  very  large  ones,  the  largest  one  is 
about  a  hundred  thousand,  and  we  have  a  number  of  smaller 
ones  and  each  one  of  them  has  a  local  milk  supply,  controlled 
by  local  health  officers,  who  have  their  line  of  inspectors, 
and  as  Dr.  Barnard  says,  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  have  .a 
laboratory  convenient  in  order  that  they  may  get  fresh  supplies 
of  milk.  It  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  a  state,  particu¬ 
larly  as  long  a  distance  as  Elorida,  to  examine  the  samples 
of  milk  while  they  were  still  in  a  fresh  state,  and  that  is  why 
I  want  to  see  more  co-ordination  between  the  municipal  officer 
and  the  administrative  officer  of  the  state. 

President  Eoust:  We  will  now  hear  from  Commissioner 
Sorenson.  Mr.  James  Sorenson,  Dairy  and  Eood  Commis¬ 
sioner,  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Jame'S  Sorenson  :  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen  of  the 
convention :  I  had  anticipated  some  time  ago  that  we  would 
be  busy  toward  the  last  of  these  sessions,  and  for  that  reason 
I  made  my  paper  very,  very  short,  that  is  at  least  one  of  the 
redeeming  features  of  it. 

DIS(X"SSION  OE  STATE  AND  MUNICIPAL  POOD 

CONTROL. 

By  James  Sorenson, 

Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner,  Minnesota. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  : 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  word  “co-ordination”  conveys, 
to  a  certain  degree,  the  same  meaning  as  the  word  “co-opera¬ 
tion,”  when  used  in  discussing  this  important  subject. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  co-operation,  and  am  heartily  in 
favor^  of  co-ordinating  the  work  of  officials  of  state  and 
municipalities,  as  such  co-operation  cannot  fail  to  produce 
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more  efficient  and  harmonious  results  than  can  possibly  be 
had  with  divided  efforts. 

State  laws  regulating  and  controlling  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  dairy  and  food  products  within  the  state  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  enacted  by  the  legislative  bodies  of  the  state,  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  laws  so  enacted  will  not  always 
meet  wdth  the  approval  of  all  officials  of  municipalities  within 
the  state,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  too  often  find  the 
efforts  of  state  and  municipal  officials  are  not  co-ordinated 
for  the  best  interests  of  law  enforcement. 

If  state  laws  which  have  to  do  with  food  control  carried 
with  them  sufficiently  large  appropriations  to  allow  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  a  force  of  inspectors,  such  as  would  be  needed  to 
efficiently  look  after  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  all  kinds 
of  food  within  the  state,  there  would  be  little  or  no  need 
of  municipalities  carrying  on  inspection  work,  as  that  would 
be  merely  a  duplication  of  the  work  already  done  by  the 
state. 

But,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  possible  in  any  state  to  obtain 
appropriations  of  sufficient  size  to  efficiently  control  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  all  goods,  or  to  properly  enforce 
the  sanitary  regulations,  as  applied  to  the  handling  of  all 
food  products,  and  it  therefore  becomes  apparent  that  munici¬ 
pal  control  and  Inspection  is  a  necessity,  and  that  ordinances 
and  regulations  passed  by  municipal  governing  bodies  should, 
as  far  as  possible,  be  drafted  to  harmonize  with  existing  state 
laws. 

With  co-ordinated  state  and  municipal  laws  and  ordinances, 
the  main  barrier  between  state  and  municipal  officials  has 
been  removed;  real  co-ordinated  effort  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  eliminating  politics  in  the  appointment  of  inspectors, 
as  efficiency  is  out  of  the  question  so  long  as  a  change  of  ad¬ 
ministration  affects  the  positions  of  the  workers.  Civil  serv¬ 
ice  rules  should  be  strictly  enforced  in  selecting  inspectors, 
and  if  any  political  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  person  to  an  official  position  in  the  inspection 
service,  such  a  person  should  be  barred  from  holding  office, 
regardless  of  his  qualifications.  My  idea  is  that  a  public  of¬ 
ficial,  such  as  a  food  or  dairy  inspector,  should  take  his  posi¬ 
tion  without  obligation  to  anyone. 

In  enforcing  sanitary  laws  and  supervising  the  sale  of  such 
products  as  meat  and  milk,  it  is  especially  important  that 
real  co-operation  be  practiced  between  state  and  municipal 
law  enforcing  bodies.  The  fact  that  the  products  named  are 
highly  perishable  and  liable  to  rapid  decomposition  makes 
frequent  inspection  very  necessary  and,  as  state  and  federal 
inspectors  must  cover  large  territories,  they  cannot  visit  the 
different  communities  often  enough  to  efficiently  supervise 
the  handling  of  the  various  perishable  products,  and  it  is 
therefore  necessary  that  the  local  inspector  be  on  the  job 
at  all  times.  Where  stubborn  cases  are  encountered,  it  is 
often  advisable  for  state  and  municipal  forces  to  co-operate 
in  bringing  about  improvement ;  hence  these  forces  should 
keep  in  constant  touch  with  each  other,  and  each  be  informed 
of  the  efforts  and  work  of  the  other,  as  only  in  that  way  is 
it  possible  to  co-operate  to  the  fullest  extent.  In  other  words, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  forces  engaged  in  Inspection  work  use 
the  same  standard  and  be  of  one  mind,  so  to  speak.  Selfish¬ 
ness  and  jealousy  should  be  banished,  and  the  protection  of 
the  consumer,  as  well  as  fair  play  to  the  producer,  manu¬ 
facturer,  dealer  and  consumer  should  be  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  to  do  with  law  enforcement. 

Co-ordination  of  state  and  municipal  forces,  and  true  co¬ 
operation  practiced  by  each  individual  worker,  would  insure 
more  efficient  inspection  and  better  control  over  quality  of 
all  foods,  and  would  finally  result  in  giving  the  consumer  the 
protection  to  which  he  is  justly  entitled. 

REPORT  OF  TELLERS  SHOWS  AMENDMENTS  TO 
CONSTITUTION  ARE  UNANIMOUSLY 
ADOPTED. 


President  Foust:  We  will  now  hear  the  report  of  the 
tellers. 

Mr.  F.  a.  J.\ckson  :  Gentlemen,  there  were  twenty-two 
states  that  voted,  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  making  a 
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total  of  23,  or  a  total  ballot  of  69  votes,  and  the  ballot  was 
unanimously,  “Yes.”  (Applause.) 

President  Foust  :  I  therefore  declare  all  of  the  amend¬ 
ments  read  by  Dr.  Alsberg  adopted,  with  the  amendment  sug¬ 
gested  by  Commissioner  Purcell,  and  the  changing  of  the 
phraseology  as  referred  to  during  the  debate  or  discussion. 
The  amendments  are  therefore  adopted  as  a  whole  (ap¬ 
plause). 

The  next  subject  is  “Factory  Inspection,”  by  Dr.  J.  R.  Gar¬ 
ner,  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Chicago. 

FACTORY  INSPECTION. 


By  J.  R.  Garner, 

Federal  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Chicago. 


There  are  a  number  of  kinds  of  factory  inspections,  but  the 
kind  which  we  will  endeavor  to  keep  in  mind  and  follow  is 
that  sort  of  an  inspection  which  has  to  do  with  information- 
gathered  in  connection  with  the  problems  of  food  law  en¬ 
forcement.  Many  problems  and  questions  arise  by  actual  ob¬ 
servance  or  in  some  cases  by  documentary  information,  in  in¬ 
vestigating  the  methods  and  practices  used  in  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  marketing  of  food  and  drug  products.  What  then  is 
a  factory  inspection  as  construed  along  these  lines?  Briefly 
we  might  say  in  a  general  way  that  it  is  a  viewing  closely  and 
critically  a  factory  or  concern,  in  order  especially  to  ascertain 
quality  or  condition,  and  to  detect  any  misstatements  with 
reference  to  practices  in  manufacturing  and  marketing  food 
and  drug  products.  It  is  more  than  a  mere  call  or  visit  at  the 
factory.  It  requires  an  actual  bona  fide  investigation  which 
will  call  into  action  close  observation,  keenness  of  perception, 
a  good  ear,  amiability  and  tact.  One  must  have  a  fixed  pur¬ 
pose  or  goal  in  mind,  and  make  his  inquiries  and  observations 
along  that  line  so  that  he  can  satisfy  himself  whether  or  not 
certain  conditions  exist.  It  is  necessary  to  be  able  to  discern 
between  essentials  and  non-essentials,  so  that  the  facts  re¬ 
ported  may  be  clear  and  intelligible  to  the  executive  making 
recommendations.  Memory  is  an  important  factor  to  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  this  kind  of  work,  because  it  will  be  greatly  taxed 
after  the  inspection  is  completed  and  the  facts  are  being  as¬ 
sembled  for  the  preparation  of  the  report.  It  is  then  neces¬ 
sary  to  be  able  to  outline  in  natural  order  the  practices  and 
processes  briefly,  concisely,  and  In  such  sequence  that  the  re¬ 
viewer  will  be  able  to  follow  the  article  and  its  manufacture 
from  beginning  to  completion.  In  any  factory  inspection  it  is 
a  good  practice  to  begin  with  the  operation  and  follow  it  step 
by  step  until  finished. 

It  Is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  In  detail  the  various 
needs  of  practical  factory  inspection,  because  to  an  experi¬ 
enced  official,  or  one  having  had  to  do  with  the  execution  of 
the  dairy  and  food  laws  of  the  various  states,  the  value  of 
such  investigations  are  at  once  appreciated.  I  wonder  how 
many  times  you  have  debated  in  your  own  mind  whether  this 
action  should  be  taken  or  that  procedure  followed  just  be¬ 
cause  you  did  not  have  at  your  command  a  crisp,  concise  re¬ 
port  of  the  methods  and  customs  of  the  concern  under  consid¬ 
eration.  How  much  more  easily  might  It  have  been  for  you 
to  reach  your  conclusions  and  recommendations  had  you  but 
been  supplied  with  first  hand  information  about  that  special 
factory. 

It  is  believed  that  before  any  investigation  is  undertaken  a 
definite  plan  should  be  devised,  and  in  forming  this  plan  it  is 
believed  that  the  chemists  and  inspectors  should  discuss  and 
prepare  jointly  the  outline  of  the  procedure.  While  no  rules 
may  be  made  as  to  the  points  to  be  discussed  in  a  conference 
of  this  sort,  among  the  important  phases  which  should  be 
considered  are : 

The  preliminary  survey  to  be  made. 

The  kind  of  investigational  samples  to  be  obtained. 

Data  concerning  raw  materials  received,  sanitary  conditions,  ^ 
etc. 

Processes  of  manufacture,  special  equipment,  etc. 

Manner  of  labeling  and  distribution. 

In  making  factory  inspections  ample  time  should  be  taken 
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to  do  the  work  in  an  efficient  manner.  It  is  better  to  spend 
an  extra  day  or  half  day  and  do  the  work  thoroughly  than  to 
rush  through  the  plant  and  not  secure  all  the  data  necessary. 
If  the  investigation  is  not  worth  doing  well  it  is  not  worth 
making  at  all.  In  requesting  a  factory  inspection  to  be  made, 
it  should  be  the  duty  of  the  individual  making  the  request  to 
see  that  the  person  making  the  investigation  is  supplied  with 
all  the  information  available  on  the  subject.  This  will  equip 
him  with  a  fund  of  information  which  will  be  useful  to  him 
in  making  his  inquiries.  This  is  especially  true  with  new  em¬ 
ployes  or  in  case  the  industry  is  not  a  familar  one.  In  mak- 
ing  a  dairy  inspection,  for  instance,  would  it  not  be  a  good 
plan  to  have  an  outline  fashioned  something  like  the  follow- 
ing,  so  that  important  points  to  be  considered  would  not  es¬ 
cape  attention : 

1.  Health  and  kind  of  cows. 

2.  Location  and  drainage  of  barn  and  yards. 

3.  Material  and  cleanliness  of  floors. 

4.  Surroundings  with  view  to  contamination. 

5.  Light  and  ventilation. 

^  6.  Separate  rooms  for  handling  milk  and  washing  uten¬ 
sils. 

^  7.  Precautions  taken  to  prevent  dirt  or  filth  from  cow  get¬ 
ting  into  milk. 

8.  Washing  hands  before  milking. 

9.  Kind  of  pail  used,  whether  small  mouth  or  open,  and 
cleanliness. 

10.  Strainers ;  wire  mesh  or  cloth  and  how  cleaned. 

11.  Care  and  cleanliness  concerning  all  other  utensils; 
sterilizing  process. 

12.  Personal  cleanliness  of  the  employes. 

13.  Method  and  promptness  of  cooling  milk 

14.  Length  of  time  milk  is  kept  before  delivery. 

Many  times  the  statement  has  been  made  that  there  are  so 
many  industries  which  are  marketing  products  which  are  pre¬ 
pared^  in  such  a  simple  way  that  it  is  not  believed  that  a  fac¬ 
tory  inspection  would  show  anything  of  great  interest,  and 
that  very  little  information  of  a  helpful  nature  in  connection 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  food  laws  would  be  gained.  It 
is  hardly  believed  that  statements  of  this  kind  are  justified, 
for  after  giving  this  matter  careful  study  and  consideration 
it  is  believed  that  there  are  a  lot  of  valuable  points  to  be 
learned  in  any  factory.  As  an  instance  of  this  nature  I  will 
refer  you  to  a  cottonseed  mill.  Have  you  ever  attached  any 
great  irnportance  to  an  investigation  of  a  mill  of  this  kind? 

If  not,  it  is  thought  that  some  consideration  should  be  given, 
and  it  is  believed  that 'the  following  points  will  at  once  show 
that  information  gathered  along  these  lines  will  prove  verv 
beneficial  when  giving  consideration  to  a  product  of  this  na¬ 
ture  : 

1.  Equipment  installed  and  its  particular  function. 

2.  Ra-w  materials  used,  character  and  quality. 

3.  Facilities  for  handling  raw  materials. 

4.  Manufacturing  process  and  control  maintained. 

5.  Manner  in  which  mixtures  are  made  and  controlled. 

6.  Analyses  of  the  products,  both  raw  and  finished,  for 
their  feeding  value. 

7.  Weighing  of  product;  uniform  weights. 

8.  Tags  supplied  by  mill  or  broker. 

9.  Description  of  tags  and  labels  used  on  different  prod¬ 
ucts. 

Suppose  that  you  should  ask  one  of  your  men  to  make  an 
inspection  of  a  tomato  pulp  canning  factory,  what  information 
would  you  expect  to  receive?  A  number  of  points  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  factory  of  this  sort  are  interesting,  among  which 
might  be  mentioned  the  following; 

_  1.  Kind  and  quality  of  tomatoes,  whether  green,  ripe,  over¬ 
ripe,  or  decayed. 

2.  Length  of  time  they  are  held  before  using. 

3.  Method  of  sorting,  the  number  of  sorters  employed  and 
their  efficiency. 

4. *  Description  of  the  machines  used,  how  cleaned  and  how 
often. 

5.  Description  of  the  washer  and  in  detail  if  any  particular 
or  unusual  kind  is  used. 


().  Washing  process;  rate  a  given  amount  and  wash, 
water  pressure  and  cleanliness. 

7.  Cyclone,  cleanliness  both  inside  and  outside. 

8.  Condition  of  the  cans  being  used. 

9.  Number  of  packages  of  different  size  in  which  pulp  is 
packed. 

10.  Weights  of  the  finished  product. 

11.  Specimen  labels  actually  being  used. 

You  will  be  especially  interested  in  inspection  reports 

which  are  made  in  connection  with  perishable  products — those 
where  pollution  or  contamination  may  occur  in  the  process  of 
manufacture.  From  the  analysis  it  will  be  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine  just  the  reason  for  adulteration,  but  by  having  an  in¬ 
vestigation  made  and  investigational  samples  taken  during 
the  various  steps  of  manufacture,  the  difficulty  can  be  defi¬ 
nitely  located.  It  will  then  be  possible  to  determine  if  the 
adulteration  occurred  in  the  manufacturing  process  or 
\yhether  the  raw  materials  used  were  unfit.  Furthermore,  in 
the  examination  of  cider  vinegar  it  will  be  of  great  value  to 
you  if  the  inspection  report  shows  the  raw  materials  on 
hand.  For  instance,  has  the  manufacturer  been  purchasing 
coloring  matter  such  as  caramel  coloring,  phosphoric  acid, 
boiled  cider,  potassium  or  sodium  carbonate  Is  waste  vine¬ 
gar  or  sugar  vinegar  manufactured  in  the  same  establish¬ 
ment,  and  is  distilled  vinegar  or  commercial  acetic  acid  being 
purchased?  Investigational  samples  taken  of  these  and  all 
other  products  in  the  tanks,  vats  or  other  receptacles,  an¬ 
alyzed  and  tabulated,  will  show  interesting  results. 

By  having  inspections  made  after  some  specific  outline  as 
heretofore  presented,  and  by  having  the  special  points  men¬ 
tioned  in  connection  with  each  particular  industry  enumer- 
ated,  you  will  soon  find  that  the  men  will  develop  a  new  inter¬ 
est  in  the  work  and  at  the  same  time  there  will  be  accumulat¬ 
ing  in  the  office  information  which  will  prove  invaluable.  One 
of  the  best  ways  to  obtain  results  is  to  interest  and  help  the 
men.  who  are  doing  the  work  in  their  investigations,  by  fur¬ 
nishing  them  from  time  to  time  with  the  valuable  hints  on 
the  various  points  which  arise  in  the  work.  Take  all  the  ma¬ 
terial  gathered  by  the  men  and  prepare  it  in  the  form  of 
memorandum  and  distribute  among  them  so  that  each  will 
have  the  benefit  of  the  other’s  ideas  and  experience.  Being 
supplied  in  this  way  with  the  available  information  on  the 
subject  they  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  carry  on  the  work 
and  in  carrying  it  on  they  will  do  more  efficient  work;  being 
efficient  in  their  work  they  will  be  able  to  do  more  work  in 
less  time  and  do  it  more  satisfactorily.  Efficiency  in  this  kincf 
of  work  is  organized,  planned  action  marked  out  in  advance. 
No  real  good  is  accomplished  through  haphazard  methods, 
but  rather  by  having  a  fixed  purpose  and  working  to  that  end. 
Progress  in  the  work  will  then  surely  follow. 

President  Foust:  Is  W.  G.  Tice,  Chief  of  Bureau  of  Food 
and  Drugs,  New  Jersey,  present?  Not  present.  We  will 
now  go  back  to  the  committee  on  Definitions  and  Standards. 
Dr.  E.  F.  Ladd,  Chairman,  told  me  yesterday  that  he  had  no 
report  to  present,  and  if  any  report  was  presented  it  would  be 
by  Mr.  Abbott.  Is  Mr.  Abbott  present?  (He  was  not.)  If 
not,  we  will  take  for  granted  there  will  be  no  report  at  this 
session.  At  this  time  I  will  appoint  Dr.  William  Frear  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  paper  read  by  Attorney  McKinley.  If  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  further,  we  will  adjourn  till  five  o’clock  this  afternoon. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  till  5:00  o’clock  P  M. 

SIXTH  SESSION. 

Friday,  August  30,  5:00  P.  M. 

President  Foust  :  The  meeting  will  come  to  order.  First 
we  will  have  the  report  of  the  committee  on  resolutions.  After 
Dr.  Frear  arrives  we  will  go  to  the  order  of  business  on  to¬ 
day’s  program — Round  Table.  Has  anyone  any  questions 
he  wants  to  ask  under  this  head? 

Mr.  F.  L.  Woodworth  :  Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  was  com¬ 
ing  in  I  was  wondering  if  any  of  the  few  in  here  can 
offer  any  light  on  this  problem ;  what  would  you  do  when  Mr. 
Hoover  puts  out  a  rule  advising  a  certain  action  in  regard  to 
food  and  drug  control  which  is  contrary  to  the  state  law  ? 
President  Foust:  I  desire  to  answer  that  because  I  met 
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it.  Two  questions  came  up  in  Pennsylvania  and  I  told  the 
attorney  for  the  Federal  Food  Administrator  that  if  the  at¬ 
torney  general  would  give  me  an  opinion  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  follow  out  the  ruling  of  the  federal  food  adminstra- 
tor.  One  question  was  to  extend  the  time  limit  for  cold 
storage  from  the  time  limit  in  the  Pennsylvania  law  to  the 
time  limit  fixed  in  the  regulations  of  the  federal  government 
on  cold  storage,  which  was  from  season  to  season  on  certain 
products  which  are  seasonable  products,  such  as  butter,  eggs, 
and  poultry,  which  would  increase  it  to  twelve  months.  ^  Eggs 
are  eight  months  in  Pennsylvania,  butter  nine,  fish  nine,  so 
that  on  those  products  it  will  put  it  up  to  twelve  months.  The 
attorney  for  the  Federal  Department,  Food  Administration, 
made  a  rough  draft  of  a  request  that  I  made,  to  the  attorney 
general,  and  embodying  his  opinion,  and  I  got  an  opinion 
from  the  attorney  general  that  we  couldn  t  set  aside  our  law, 
he  couldn’t,  and  the  food  commissioner  couldn  t;  no  one  but 
the  legislature  that  created  it  could,  but  in  time  of  war  the 
President  of  the  United  States  under  an  Act  of  Congress 
could  make  a  regulation  that  would  supercede  our  law,  and 
that  he  would  not  issue  any  general  ruling  on  the  subject  biit 
meet  each  condition  as  it  would  arise.  There  were  two  condi¬ 
tions  mentioned  in  this  request  that  I  made  to  the  attorney 
general  for  an  opinion ;  one  was  extending  the  time  limit  on 
storing  products  in  cold  storage,  the  other  was  affecting  dried 
cod  and  other  dried  fish  treated  externally  with  boric  acid. 
On  the  storage  the  time  limit  was  extended  to  12  months  as  a 
war  measure  during  the  period  of  the  war  only,  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  ruling  allowed  dried  codfish  and  other  dried  fish  to  be 
treated  externally  with  boric  acid,  if  instructions  are  given 
how  to  eliminate  it  by  soaking,  maceration,  water  and  so  on, 
so  that  on  those  two  points  our  Pennsylvania  laws  are  tempo¬ 
rarily  set  aside,  but  he  was  very  careful  in  giving  me  the 
opinion  to  state  that  each  condition  would  be  taken  up  when 
it  would  arise,  and  be  dealt  with  in  that  way.  So  that  we 
have  not  had  much  trouble  in  Pennsylvania  on  that  point, 
except,  as  I  said  before,  the  time  limit  on  the  cold  storage  law 
has  been  increased.  Has  anyone  else  any^  questions  to  ask 
under  this  Round  Table  Topic  on  today^’s  program? 

DISCUSSION  OF  MEANS  OF  ENFORCING  EGG  LAWS 
AND  REGULATIONS  WITH  SPECIAL  REF¬ 
ERENCE  TO  EGG  CANDLING. 

Secretary  Newman  :  Mr.  President,  if  there  is  nothing 
more  important  I  want  to  say  a  word  about  this  work  which 
the  Food  Administration,  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  and  the 
Food  Departments  have  taken  up  on  eggs.  The  depart¬ 
ment  at  Washington  and  the  food  administration  in  Wash¬ 
ington  asked  everybody  down  there  at  a  conference  on  this 
matter,  and  we  went  into  it,  and  you  all  had  a  report  from 
Mr.  Abbott’s  office  about  it.  We  are  trying  vigorously  to 
enforce  that  law  in  this  state. 

If  we  are  to  go  on  with  this  egg  candling  proposition  you 
will  see,  I  think,  that  we  have  all  got  to  work  together.  It  is 
unfair  to  have  one  district  enforce  this  law  and  another  not. 
There  is  an  awful  waste.  I  can’t  see  how  any  state  food  ad¬ 
ministrator  can  consistently  consider  that  he  is  a  good  food 
administrator  and  not  enforce  that  law.  We  are  enforcing  it 
to  the  letter  here  in  this  state,  and  from  the  results  that  we 
have  had  I  recommend  it  most  earnestly  to  you.  If  the  Illi¬ 
nois  man  is  going  to  candle  eggs  coming  in  on  this  market 
we  are  going  to  require  it  from  other  states  or  we  are  going 
to  ask  the  food  administrator  to  reject  the  material.  We 
have  been  obliged  to  take  our  men  and  go  down  here  to  the 
cars  and  see  that  eggs  were  candled,  because  somebody  at  the 
other  end  of  the  line  refused  to  act.  In  the  meantime  a  large 
number  of  worthless  eggs  have  been  using  up  transportation 
facilities  and  everything  else,  and  causing  trouble.  Mr. 
Priebe  gave  me  a  whole  bunch  of  letters  about  it,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  one  referring  to  this  other  thing,  that  hucksters  will 
ask  for  the  right  to  candle  after  they  get  the  eggs  to  town, 
and  make  settlement  next  time.  That  is  not  the  way  to  do 
it.  The  huckster  must  candle  at  the  farm.  He  told  me 
to  tell  you  gentlemen  or  write,  if  you  like,  to  the  food  ad¬ 
ministrators  in  both  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  that  he  hap¬ 


pened  to  be  there  right  after  those  regulations  were  issued, 
and  in  Kentucky  particularly,  they  said,  the  man  going  out 
in  those  hills  said  there  would  be  no  business  if  they  stopped 
to  candle  at  the  farm.  Priebe  told  him  to  try  it.  He  went 
back,  and  in  six  weeks  he  said  there  was  a  great  change,  that 
it  was  a  great  success.  It  was  the  hardest  battle  we  had 
here.  We  are  sitting  tight  on  it. 

Mr.  B.  L.  Purcell:  Mr.  Newman,  what  control  are  you 
attempting  to  take  over  the  farmer  that  ships  direct  to  the 
commission  man? 

Secretary  Newman  :  We  candle  to  see  that  they  are 
within  the  law  and  regulations.  We  find  some  farmers  who 
will  not  deliver  eggs  to  be  candled.  In  that  case  we  then 
prosecute  the  farmer  for  having  in  his  possession,  with  intent 
to  sell,  a  filthy,  putrid  or  decomposed  product. 

Mr.  F.  L.  Woodworth  :  That  is  in  Illinois. 

Secretary  Newman  ;  All  the  food  administrators  have 
asked  that  they  have  that  same  law.  They  have  extended  the 
license  feature  to  everybody  dealing  in  eggs.  They  can  re¬ 
voke  his  license,  and  in  Illinois  we  can  prosecute  him. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Rowland:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  aSk 
Mr.  Newman  how  would  that  apply,  that  is,  to  the  farmer 
shipping  eggs  if  he  is  not  a  licensed  shipper.  He  doesn  t 
have  to  have  a  license  under  the  food  administration  regula¬ 
tion.  I  don’t  see  how  that  would  apply. 

Secretary  Newman  :  I  don’t  see  why  you  can’t  prosecute 
the  farmer  for  offering  a  filthy,  putrid  or  decomposed  food 
product  for  sale. 

Dr.  William  Frear:  You  can’t  compel  him  to  put  in  a 
certificate. 

Secretary  Newman:  Not  the  producer,  unless  he  is  a 
dealer,  also.  The  first  man  who  handles  those  eggs  must  be 
responsible  for  them,  he  must  candle  them. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Rowland:  The  food  administrator  wouldn’t 
have  any  jurisdiction  because  he  has  not  a  license. 

Secretary  Newman  :  The  food  administrator  begins  with 
the  first  concern;  but  the  food  law  covers  everybody  offer¬ 
ing  for  sale  a  filthy,  putrid  or  decomposed  product. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Rowland  :  I  don’t  see  how  you  can  differentiate 
between  the  common  carrier  and  the  huckster.  I  you  allow 
the  farmer  to  ship  his  eggs  to  the  market,  why  can’t  the  huck¬ 
ster  just  as  well  do  the  same  thing?  You  say  he  doesn’t  pay 
till  he  candles  the  eggs  at  the  centralizing  station. 

Secretary  New.man:  I  say  we  make  the  huckster  candle 
at  the  farm. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Rowland;  I  don’t  see  how  you  can  make  him 
candle  them  and  not  allow  the  farmer  to  ship. 

Secretary  Newman  ;  The  huckster  is  on  the  basis  of  the 
first  concern  and  not  on  the  basis  of  the  farmer. 

A  Member:  You  say  if  he  buys  subject  to  the  candling 
law  when  it  arrives  and  doesn’t  pay  till  his  next  trip  he  is  not 
paying  these  people  for  equitable  eggs  because  he  candles 
them  as  soon  as  they  arrive  at  destination. 

Secretary  Newman  :  The  farmer  is  the  producer,  the 
huckster  is  not  a  producer. 

Dr.  William  Frear  ;  The  huckster  is  a  buyer,  the  railroad 
company  is  not  a  buyer. 

Secretary  Newman  :  A  huckster  takes  the  eggs  into  town. 
He  tells  you  he  will  write  the  farmer  about  the  bad  eggs,  but 
he  doesn’t  know  who  had  the  three  dozen  that  were  bad,  he 
will  have  the  eggs  mixed  up,  and  when  he  goes  to  settle  with 
the  farmer,  he  is  guessing. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Rowland;  He  is  also  guessing  when  he  is  can¬ 
dling  on  the  farm. 

Secretary  Newman  ;  I  don’t  agree  with  you.  The  huck¬ 
ster  can  candle  on  the  farm. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Rowland:  We  have  done  two  months,  this  year, 
of  solid  egg  work.  Our  inspectors  have  done  nothing  else,  and 
could  not,  at  the  receiving  stations.  It  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  a  waste  of  energy  for  us  to  attempt  to  make  the  huckster 
candle  on  the  farm. 

Secretary  Newman  ;  Don’t  you  think  if  you  did,  those 
hucksters  would  practically  be  Inspectors  for  you,  they  would 
candle  right  in  front  of  the  farmer? 
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Mr.  F.  E.  Rowland:  You  get  a  farmer  who  had  a  pretty 
fair  stock  and  he  wouldn’t  candle  it. 

Secretary  Newman  :  The  farmer’s  stock  might  be  good 
today  and  not  tomorrow.  I  will  be  glad  to  show  the  letters 
Mr.  Priebe  gave  me,  on  the  very  point  that  hucksters  should 
candle  at  the  farm. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Rowl'and:  I  don’t  think  there  is  any  advantage 
for  the  huckster  candling  on  the  farm.  So  far  as  he  is  con¬ 
cerned,  he  can  candle  his  eggs  as  soon  as  they  get  into  a  cen¬ 
tralizing  point  anyway.  They  are  candled  there  and  the  bad 
eggs  are  charged  back,  so  there  would  be  no  object  in  the 
farmer  selling  to  the  huckster. 

Secretary  Newman  :  I  don’t  see  any  difference  between 
that  and  letting  the  receiver  buy  them  and  ship  them  to  the 
central  station. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Rowland  :  Because  he  has  got  to  pay  the  farmer 
as  he  brings  them  in.  He  has  got  to  pay  the  farmer,  and  he 
couldn  t  possibly  send  those  eggs  in  marked,  but  the  farmer 
could  do  that. 

Dr.  William  Frear  :  They  do  that  in  some  cases,  mark 
the  farmer’s  case,  the  commission  merchant  reports  on  each 
individual  case,  but  I  thmk  it  is  a  very  bad  policy. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Rowland  :  As  far  as  the  huckster  is  concerned, 
they  would  have  poor  facilities.  We  have  very  few  hucksters 
in  our  locality,  probably  not  a  half  dozen  in  the  state.  I 
would  like  to  ask  another  question,  Mr.  Newman.  How  are 
you  going  to  require  the  second  man  to  candle  under  the  food 
administration  regulation?  I  mean  the  second  after  they 
have  bought  at  a  local  store  and  shipped,  say,  to  Swift  & 
Company.  How  are  we  going  to  require  them  to  buy  loss 
off? 

Secretary  Newman  :  Under  the  food  administration  regu¬ 
lation  there  is  no  such  thing  as  buying  loss  off.  They  sign 
their  names  to  this  card  and  Swift  &  Company  receives  them 
and  takes  them  out.  They  are  transferred,  they  have  got 
to  take  that  egg  candling  certificate  out  and  substitute  Swift 
&  Company’s. 

A  Member  :  The  food  administration  says  the  first  buyer. 
Mr.  F.  E.  Rowland:  We  require  that  by  state  regulation, 
but  to  get  the  food  administration  to  co-operate  with  us  it 
will  do  anything,  but  if  it  came  right  down  to  the  point  of 
testing  it  out,  whether  they  would  really  back  it  up  I  don’t 
know. 

Secretary  New’man  :  From  experience  I  have  had  and 
from  what  Mr.  Priebe  says,  they  will  give  you  the  utmost 
backing  up.  Anybody  that  attempts  to  fight  against  a  food 
administration  regulation  has  got  a  mighty  poor  chance. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Rowland:  We  would  like  to  have  the  food  ad¬ 
ministration  regulation  rather  than  our  own  food  regulation. 

Secretary  Newman:  I  will  try  and  get  you  one  that  was 
sent  out  here. 

INVITATIONS  FOR  HOLDING  NEXT  YEAR’S 

MEETING. 

President  Foust  :  Dr.  Frear  will  be  here  in  a  few  minutes. 

If  there  are  any  reports  to  be  acted  on,  we  will  hear  them 
now. 

A  Member  :  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  the  secretary  read 
a  list  of  the  cities  that  have  invited  the  convention  next  year. 

Secretary  Newman  :  The  cities  that  have  invited  us  are 
Des  Moines,  Iowa;  Tallahassee,  Florida — I  believe  in  that 
case  the  governor  himself  supplemented  it  by  a  personal  in¬ 
vitation — Cleveland,  Ohio;  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Asheville,  N. 

C. ;  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  New  York  City.  We  had  three 
different  sets  of  invitations  from  New  York  City,  and  this 
morning  the  president  got  four  telegrams  from  there. 

Mr.  F.  a.  Jackson  :  Mr.  Newman,  you  had  an  invitation 
from  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Secretary  Newman  : '  I  will  take  your  word  on  that,  Mr. 
Jackson.  I  have  had  a  file  on  the  next  convention,  and  I 
thought  I  had  them  all  together,  but  I  will  take  your  word  on 
that. 

Mr.  F.  a.  Jackson  :  I  have  a  telegram  that  has  been  sent 
here  from  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  signed  by  the  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  inviting  us  to  meet  there  next 
year. 
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St.  Louis  Deleg.\te:  In  the  absence  of  Dr.  Barnhouse  and 
at  the  request  of  the  mayor  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
St.  Louis,  I  desire  to  extend  to  this  organization  an  invitation 
to  come  to  St.  Louis  for  your  next  convention.  They  appre¬ 
ciate  the  importance  of  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  this 
organization  and  by  each  and  every  one  of  its  members.  We 
have  something  in  the  way  of  scenery  that  will  interest  you, 
many  things  in  the  way  of  manufacture  that  will  interest  you, 
and  I  am  in  a  position  to  say  that  we  will  accord  a  very 
hearty  welcome  to  the  convention.  We  will  take  care  of  them 
in  every  way,  have  a  hall  for  their  accommodation  and  see 
that  they  receive  the  best  possible  treatment. 

Dr.  William  Frear;  Mr.  Chairman,  if  in  order,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  motion  that  this  matter  be  referred  to  the  exec¬ 
utive  committee  for  consideration. 

President  Foust:  We  will  now  hear  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  resolutions. 

Dr.  William  Frear:  Mr.  President,  as  chairman  of  the 
committee  I  respectfully  report  that  the  resolution  introduced 
respecting  the  formation  of  organizations  of  food  manufac¬ 
turers  has  been  slightly  rephrased  and  submitted  with  a  rec¬ 
ommendation  of  approval  by  the  committee  on  the  following 
terms  (read). 

I  will  also  state  that  a  resolution  was  introduced  this  morn¬ 
ing  by  Dr.  Blanck,  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  in  view  of  suggestions  made  by  Dr.  Kremers,  which  was 
to  the  effect  of  expressing  the  judgment  of  the  Association 
that  in  the  formulation  of  the  standards  of  the  United  States 
pharmacopoeia  the  drug  control  officials,  federal  and  state, 
concerning  the  enforcement  of  the  standards,  should  have 
more  reports  on  the  committee.  I  do  not  seem  to  have  that 
in  my  pockets,  I  don’t  know  just  the  exact  phrasing,  but  that 
is  the  sense,  and  your  committee  on  resolutions  recommends 
affirmative  action  also  on  that  resolution. 

RESOLUTIONS  REPORTED  AND  ADOPTED. 

Whereas,  The  war  has  largely  affected  the  production  of 
food  and  drug  commodities  and  increased  the  use  of  sub¬ 
stitute  foods,  and  has  in  consequence  required  greater  vig¬ 
ilance  from  those  who  administer  food  and  drug  laws  and 
enforce  regulations  thereunder;  and 
Whereas,  It  will  conduce  to  greater  efficiency  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  food  laws,  and  in  the  marketing  of  manu¬ 
factured  food  products,  if  food  officials  can  deal  with  organ¬ 
izations  representing  the  respective  lines  of  food  production, 
rather  than  solely  with  individual  manufacturers  in  these 
lines. 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved:  That  we  heartily  commend 
all  movements  looking  to  the  further  formation  of  organiza¬ 
tions  of  the  individual  food  manufacturers  engaged  in  the 
several  lines  of  food  production  in  order  that  opinions, 
desires  and  suggestions  regarding  any  proposed  regulation 
may  be  submitted  to  us  in  concrete  form  expressing  the 
united  judgment  of  the  industry  as  a  whole,  to  the  end  that 
regulations,  when  formulated,  may  be  enforced  with  the 
greatest  good  to  the  public  and  with  the  least  disturbance  of 
the  business  itself. 

Resolved:  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Dairy.  Food  and  Drug  Officials  that  membership  in  the 
joint  committee  on  food  definitions  and  standards  should  be 
restricted  to  those  who  have  no  financial  interest,  direct  or 
indirect,  in  the  manufacture  of  food  or  drug  products. 

Whereas,  There  exists  throughout  a  large  section  of  the 
United  States  an  avoidable  loss  of  valuable  food  material  in 
the  course  of  the  collection  and  shipment  of  cream  to  be  used 
for  food  manufacturing  purposes;  and 
Whereas,  This  loss  is  detrimental,  especially  at  this  time, 
to  the  interests  of  our  nation  and  our  allies. 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ican  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Officials,  assembled  in  convention 
at  Chicago,  August  27th  to  30th,  1918,  recommends  that  the 
Federal  Food  Administrator  and  the  Director  of  Railroads 
investigate  existing  conditions  and  take  such  action  as  the 
economic  conditions  may  permit  to  eliminate  the  above  named 
loss,  and 
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Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  to  Honorable  Herbert  C. 
Hoover,  United  States  Food  Administrator,  and  to  the  Hon¬ 
orable  William  G.  McAdoo,  Director  of  Railroads,  for  their 
consideration. 

. 

In  view  of  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  report  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  committee,  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Honorable 
Herbert  C.  Hoover,  United  States  Food  Administrator,  be  it 

Resolved :  That  the  members  of  the  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Officials  hereby  renew  their  pledge 
to  assist  the  Federal  Food  Administration  by  all  the  means 
within  their  power. 

Resolved:  That  this  Association  hereby  expresses  Jts 
thanks  to  the  President  and  other  officers  of  the  Association 
for  their  efficient  service  in  arranging  and  conducting  the 
program  of  this  convention;  to  Messrs.  W.  A.  Bode,  Charles 
Healy  and  other  members  of  the  Chicago  Committee  of 
Arrangements  and  to  other  associated  citizens  for  the  splendid 
entertainment  they  have  provided  and  for  the  many  cour¬ 
tesies  they  have  extended  to  the  individual  members  and 
their  ladies;  to  Mr.  Frank  A.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania  for  his 
untiring  care  of  the  comfort  of  members;  and  further 

Be  it  Resolved:  That  the  thanks  and  cordial  appreciation 
of  the  Association  are  due  to  our  esteemed  Secretary,  Mr. 
John  B.  Newman,  to  whose  constant  and  indefatigable  efforts 
so  much  of  the  success  of  the  present  convention  is  due. 

Resolved:  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  tendered 
to  the  management  of  the  Congress  Hotel  for  the  thoughtful 
care  given  to  the  comfort  of  the  members  of  the  Association 
and  its  visitors. 

Mr.  James  Sorenson  :  Mr.  President,  I  move  the  resolu¬ 
tions  be  adopted  as  read. 

Mr.  Guy  G.  Frary  :  I  second  the  motion. 

(Motion  put  by  Chair,  voted  on  and  carried.) 

Dr.  William  Frear  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  since  the  last 
session  the  Association  has  lost  one  of  its  members,  Mr.  Stock- 
man,  of  Kentucky.  Our  committee  has  overlooked  that  and 
failed  to  draft  an  appropriate  resolution  of  appreciation  of  his 
services,  and  if  the  association  would  consent  the  chairman  will 
draft  such  a  resolution  so  that  it  may  appear  as  a  part  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  convention.  I  do  not  wish  to  attempt  it 
offhand. 

President  Foust:  If  there  are  no  objections  Dr.  Frear, 
as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  resolutions,  will  embody  a 
resolution  on  the  death  of  the  late  Commissioner  Stockman, 
of  Kentucky.  There  seems  to  be  no  objection,  and  the  reso¬ 
lution  will  be  composed  and  handed  to  the  stenographer,  so 
as  to  appear  in  the  records. 

NOMINATION  AND  ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS. 

We  are  now  ready,  under  the  head  of  business,  to  take 
up  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year.  Nominations 
are  now  open  for  the  office  of  president,  Mr.  Flanders. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Flanders  :  Mr.  President,  I  have  worked  in  this 
association  a  good  many  years,  and  I  know  a  man  here  that 
has  been  tried  and  true  at  all  times,  always  at  his  post. 
Others  have  done  the  same,  but  we  know  this  man  has  occu¬ 
pied  no  office,  and  he  is  a  man  who  has  shown  by  his  actions 
that  he  is  faithful  at  all  times,  ready  to  change  his  position 
the  moment  he  finds  it  is  wrong.  I  therefore  present  his 
name  as  a  candidate  for  president.  I  nominate  Mr.  Benjamin 
L.  Purcell,  of  Virginia. 

President  Foust  :  Commissioner  Purcell  has  been  nomi¬ 
nated. 

Mr.  James  Sorenson:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  second  that. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Flanders  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  nomina¬ 
tions  be  closed  and  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  a  bal¬ 
lot  for  this  nominee  of  the  convention. 

Mr.  F.  a.  Jackson:  I  second  that. 

(Motion  put  by  Chair,  carried.) 

President  Foust:  The  secretary  has  cast  the  ballot  for 
Benjamin  L.  Purcell,  one  vote,  being  the  unanimous  vote  of 


the  convention.  I  declare  Benjamin  L.  Purcell  duly  elected 
president  of  this  Association  for  the  ensuing  year.  (Ap¬ 
plause.) 

Nominations  are  now  open  for  first  vice  president: 

Mr.  Wagner:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  nominate  Mr. 
Frary,  of  South  Dakota  as  the  first  vice-president. 

(Seconded  by  Mr.  Jackson.) 

President  Foust:  Mr.  Guy  G.  Frary,  of  South  Dakota, 
has  been  nominated  for  first  vice-president.  Are  there  any 
other  nominations?  If  not — 

Mr.  Wagner  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  nominations  be 
closed  and  the  secretary  cast  the  ballot  for  vice-president  for 
Mr.  Frary. 

(Seconded  by  Mr.  Jackson.) 

President  Foust:  The  secretary  has  cast  the  ballot  of  the 
convention  for  Mr.  Guy  G.  Frary,  of  South  Dakota,  for  first 
vice-president  for  the  ensuing  year,  Mr.  Frary  receiving  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  convention,  is  elected  vice-president 
for  the  ensuing  year.  (Applause.) 

President  Foust  :  The  next  nomination  in  order  is  sec¬ 
ond  vice-president. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Flanders  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  nomi¬ 
nate  Dr.  E.  L.  Barnhouse,  of  Missouri,  for  second  vice- 
president. 

(Seconded  by  Mr.  Jackson.) 

President  Foust  :  Are  there  any  other  nominations  ? 

Mr.  G.  L.  Flanders  :  Mr.  President,  I  move  the  nomina¬ 
tions  be  closed  and  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the 
unanimous  ballot  of  the  convention  for  the  nominee. 

(Seconded  by  Mr.  Jackson.) 

President  Foust  :  The  secretary  has  cast  the  ballot  of  the 
convention  for  Dr.  E.  L.  Barnhouse,  of  Missouri,  for  second 
vice-president.  Dr.  Barnhouse  receiving  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  convention,  is  declared  to  be  elected  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent  for  the  ensuing  year. 

The  ne!xt  is  the  third  vice-president. 

Mr.  Wagner:  I  nominate  Mr.  Jackson  third  vice-presi¬ 
dent. 

Mr.  F.  a.  Jackson  :  Mr.  President,  I  have  filled  several  of¬ 
fices  and  think  that  some  other  man  who  hasn’t  had  an 
office  should  be  recognized.  I  would  like  to  nominate  Mr. 
Thomas  Holt,  of  Connecticut. 

President  Foust:  If  there  are  no  objections  we  will  per¬ 
mit  Commissioner  Jackson  to  decline;  Mr.  Thomas  Holt  has 
been  nominated. 

Mr.  James  Sorenson  :  I  second  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Holt. 

(Ballot  of  the  convention  was  cast  by  the  secretary  and  Mr. 
Holt  declared  elected.) 

President  Foust:  The  next  in  order  is  the  treasurer. 

Mr.  F.  a.  Jackson  :  Mr.  President,  I  would  nominate  the 
present  incumbent,  Mr.  George  J.  Weigle. 

(Seconded  by  Mr.  Flanders.) 

President  Foust:  If  there  are  no  other  nominations,  a 
motion  to  close  the  nominations  is  in  order. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Flanders  :  Mr.  President,  I  move  the  nomina¬ 
tions  be  closed  and  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the 
ballot  for  Mr.  Weigle  as  treasurer. 

(Seconded  by  Dr.  Frear.) 

(Ballot  of  the  convention  was  cast  by  the  secretary,  and 
Mi‘.  Weigle  was  declared  by  the  president  to  be  duly  elected 
as  treasurer  for  the  ensuing  3'^ear.) 

President  Foust:  Next  is  the  secretary. 

A.  D.  Sibbald :  Mr.  President,  I  think,  we  would  have 
considerable  hardihood  if  we  attempted  at  this  time  to 
nominate  a  secretary.  I  believe  the  secretary  has  already 
been  nominated  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people  of 
this  Association,  therefore  I  move  that  Mr.  Newman  be 
elected  to  succeed  himself. 

President  Foust:  Mr.  Newman  has  been  nominated. 

Secretary  Newman  :  Mr.  President,  this  Is  a  very  en¬ 
joyable  office.  You  fellows  come  here  and  you  work  hard 
and  you  give  earnestly  of  your  time,  and  I  would  like  to  see 
somebody  else  enjoy  this.  I  recommend  it  to  you. 
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President  Foust  :  '  Are  there  any  other  nominations  ? 

Mr.  G.  L.  Flanders  :  Mr.  President,  I  move  the  nomina¬ 
tions  be  closed  and  that  the  president  be  authorized  to  cast  a 
vote  for  Mr.  Newman  as  secretary  to  succeed  himself. 

Mr.  F.  a.  Jackson  :  I  second  that  motion,  Mr.  President. 
President  Foust  :  Commissioner  John  B.  Newman,  hav¬ 
ing  received  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  convention,  is  de¬ 
clared  elected  secretary  for  the  ensuing  year.  (Great  ap¬ 
plause.) 

Mr.  F.  a.  J.^ckson;  We  will  do  all  we  can  to  lighten  your 
burdens. 

Secret.^ry  Newman:  I  thank  you  very  much,  gentlemen. 
President  Foust  :  The  next  in  order  is  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee.  The  present  committee  is  Dr.  E.  F.  Ladd,  North  Da¬ 
kota;  Guy  G.  Frary,  South  Dakota;  George  L.  Flanders,  New 
York.  Nominations  are  now  open  for  executive  committee. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Flanders  :  I  would  like  to  inquire,  are  we  elect¬ 
ing  all  the  executive  committee  this  time,  or  just  part  of  it? 

Secretary  Newm.^n  :  I  think  it  was  at  Detroit  we  over¬ 
looked  the  proposition  of  one,  two  and  three  years  and  we 
elected  a  full  board,  either  there  or  at  Atlantic  City,  but  we 
should  elect  one  for  each  year.  Now,  as  printed  on  this  pro¬ 
gram,  Dr.  Ladd  would  be  the  retiring  member.  The  man  at 
the  top  of  the  list  was  the  man  retiring,  the  recently  elected 
member  being  printed  at  the  bottom  of  the  list. 

Mr.  B.  L.  Purcell:  Mr.  Secretary,  Mr.  Frary  was  elected 
at  Detroit  and  Mr.  Flanders  took  Mr.  Farrell’s  place.  Mr. 
Farrell  was  elected  at  Atlantic  City. 

Secretary  Newman:  Then  Dr.  Ladd  is  the  retiring  mem¬ 
ber. 

Mr.  Guy  G.  Frary:  I  thought  of  that  when  somebody 
nominated  me  for  vice-president.  Are  we  still  on  the  one, 
two  and  three-year  basis? 

Secretary  Newman  :  My  understanding  was  that  we 
broke  in  on  that  at  Detroit. 

Mr.  B.  L.  Purcell:  Mr.  Chairman,  if  there  is  any  ques¬ 
tion  about  it  I  move  that  the  present  executive  committee  be 
re-elected  as  a  whole. 

(Seconded  by  Mr.  Jackson.) 

Secretary  Newman  :  I  think  Mr.  Frary  is  right  there. 
We  have  elected  him  to  a  vice-presidency. 

President  Foust  :  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that 
the  present  executive  committee  be  re-elected.  If  there  are 
no  other  nominations  the  motion  is  in  order. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Flanders  :  Mr.  President,  the  mover  withdraws 
it  on  the  theory  that  he  is  re-electing  Mr.  Frary,  and  Mr. 
Frary  has  been  elected  vice-president. 

Mr.  Guy  G.  Frary  :  Mr.  President,  suppose  we  agree  I  was 
elected  for  two  years  at  Detroit  and  let  my  term  expire,  and 
let  us  elect  someone  in  my  place. 

President  Foust  :  Mr.  Newman  is  coming  and  we  will 
find  out  about  it. 

Secretary  Newman  :  Here  is  the  report  of  Detroit.  You 
will  recall  that  at  Atlantic  City  we  still  had  a  nominating 
committee  and  somebody  said  it  was  illegal.  Here  is  the 
executive  committee  matter  brought  up  at  Detroit.  (Secre¬ 
tary  Newman  read  from  the  report  of  the  Detroit  meeting.) 

Mr.  Guy  G.  Frary  :  Mr.  Chairman,  that  seems  to  cover 
that.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  I  have  been  on  this  committee 
for  two  years,  I  will  ask  you  to  accept  my  resignation  at  this 
time,  and  suggest  that  we  elect  a  successor  and  leave  Dr. 
Ladd  on  the  committee. 

(Mr.  Flanders  was  nominated.) 

President  Foust:  Has  anybody  else  been  nominated?  Dr. 
Ladd  and  George  L.  Flanders  have  been  nominated.  Are 
there  any  others? 

Secretary  Newman  :  I  will  read  what  the  constitution 
says  about  election  of  the  members  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee.  “The  Executive  Committee  shall  annually  elect  one  of 
its  members  chairman,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Association 
shall  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Executive  Committee.” 

“Section  2.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  arrange  the 
program  for  the  general  meetings,  and  shall  fix  the  time  and 
place  of  holding  meetings  of  the  Association,  unless  other¬ 
wise  directed  by  the  .Association.  When  the  time  and  place 


is  fi.xed,  the  Secretary  shall  at  once  notify  the  secretaries  of 
the  sections,  and  shall  also  state  the  portions  of  the  time  to  be 
occupied  by  the  general  meetings  of  the  Association.  When 
the  Association  is  not  in  session,  the  Executive  Committee 
shall  act  for  the  Association  in  such  matters  of  business  as 
may  arise,  or  concerning  which  they  may  be  instructed  by  the 
Association.” 

And  in  Article  V,  Section  3 :  “The  Executive  Committee 
shall  consist  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  together  with  three  additional  members,  who  shall  be 
elected  by  the  voting  members  of  the  Association ;  provided, 
that  at  the  first  election,  the  first  of  the  Executive  Committee 
elected  shall  be  elected  for  three  years;  the  second  member 
shall  be  elected  for  two  years,  and  the  third  for  one  year, 
after  which  one  member  shall  be  elected  each  year  to  serve  a 
period  of  three  years.” 

Mr.  B.  L.  Purcell:  I  very  distinctly  recall  when  Mr.  Far¬ 
rell  was  elected  last  year,  that  he  was  to  succeed  Dr.  Crum- 
bine,  whose  term  of  office  had  expired. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Flanders:  Mr.  President,  if  that  is  correct,  and 
it  is  correct,  Mr.  Farrell  was  elected  last  year  for  three  3/^ears, 
then  he  went  out  of  office  and  the  president  appointed  me  in 
his  place.  That  raises  a  complicated  question,  whether  I  was 
appointed  simply  to  hold  office  till  the  next  meeting  or  for  the 
remainder  of  the  term. 

President  Foust  :  I  would  suggest  that  you  elect  Dr.  Ladd 
for  one  year  and  Commissioner  Frary  for  two  years  and 
Commissioner  Flanders  for  three  years,  and  get  that  motion 
on  the  record. 

Secret.^ry  Newman  :  I  don’t  want  to  monopolize  the  floor, 
but  Mr.  Frary  remembers  that  he  was  elected  two  years  back 
and  Dr.  Ladd  was  the  top  man,  which  would  indicate  he  is 
the  retiring  man  on  the  executive  committee.  So  you  have 
elected  somebody  in  Dr.  Ladd’s  place  or  returned  him,  then 
if  you  wish  to  put  one  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Frary  we  will  have 
two  to  handle.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  retiring  member  on 
the  executive  committee  is  Dr.  Ladd. 

Mr.  F.  a.  Jackson  :  Mr.  President,  under  those  circum¬ 
stances  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  nominate  Dr.  Ladd  for  a  third 
term. 

(The  motion  was  seconded.) 

Mr.  G.  L.  Flanders  :  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  nomi¬ 
nations  be  closed  and  that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  cast 
the  ballot  of  the  convention  for  Dr.  Ladd,  as  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  for  the  three-year  term. 

(The  secretary  so  cast  the  ballot,  and  the  president  de¬ 
clared  Dr.  Ladd  duly  elected  to  the  office.) 

Secretary  Newman:  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  move 
that  the  convention  approve  the  action  of  the  present  presi¬ 
dent  in  appointing  Mr.  Flanders  on  the  executive  committee 
for  three  years. 

(Seconded  by  Mr.  Jackson.) 

President  Foust  :  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that 
the  action  of  the  president  be  approved  in  appointing  Mr. 
Flanders  on  the  executive  committee  for  three  years.  You 
have  heard  the  motion. 

Mr.  B.  L.  Purcell:  Mr.  President,  I  move  the  secretary 
be  instructed  to  cast  the  unanimous  vote. 

President  Foust:  All  in  favor  of  this  motion  to  approve 
the  appointing  of  Mr.  Flanders  for  three  years  by  the  presi¬ 
dent  will  signify  it  by  saying  Aye,  those  opposed.  No;  so  or¬ 
dered.  That  leaves  Mr.  Flanders  on  now  and  he  has  two 
years  yet  to  serve,  and  Dr.  Ladd  was  elected  for  three  years. 
That  leaves  Mr.  Frary  still  on,  for  one  year. 

Mr.  Guy  G.  Frary  :  Mr.  President,  I  resign  from  the  vice¬ 
presidency  and  I  nominate  Mr.  James  Sorenson  for  that 
office. 

(Seconded.) 

Mr.  Guy  L.  Frary  :  I  move  that  the  secretary  cast  the  bal¬ 
lot  of  the  Association. 

(The  secretary  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  and  the  president  declared  Mr.  James  Sorenson  duly 
elected  vice-president  to  take  the  place  of  Mr.  Frary,  for  the 
ensuing  year.) 
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President  Foust:  You  have  one  year  to  go  yet. 

Secretary  Newman:  He  is  the  retiring  member  next 
year. 

President  Foust  :  The  next  order  of  business  is  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  co-operation,  Mr.  Purcell. 

Mr.  B.  L.  Purcell:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  nominate  Mr.  J.  S.  Abbott,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  for  the  position  of  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
co-operation,  and  in  making  this  nomination  I  desire  to  say 
to  the  convention  that  Mr.  Abbott  has  been  working  hard  on 
the  committee  ever  since  its  formation,  and  he  is  not  only  en¬ 
titled  by  virtue  of  the  work  he  has  done,  but  by  his  own  spe¬ 
cial  fitness  and  ability  for  that  position. 

(Seconded  by  Mr.  Jackson.) 

President  Foust:  Are  there  any  other  nominations? 

Mr.  B.  L.  Purcell  :  I  move  the  nominations  be  closed  and 
that  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  con¬ 
vention  for  Mr.  Abbott  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on  co¬ 
operation. 

(Seconded  by  Mr.  Jackson.) 

President  Foust  :  The  secretary  has  cast  the  vote  of  the 
convention  for  Mr.  Abbott  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
co-operation. 

(Motion  voted  on,  and  carried.) 

Mr.  .Abbott  receiving  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  convention 
is  declared  elected  chairman  of  the  committee  on  co-operation 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

Secretary  Newman  :  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Abbott  having 
been  a  member  of  the  committee  on  co-operation  and  suc¬ 
ceeding  Mr.  Purcell,  there  is  a  vacancy  in  the  place  held  by 
Mr.  Abbott. 

Mr.  Guy  G.  Frary:  Isn’t  all  the  committee  vacant  now? 

Secretary  Newman  :  I  will  read  what  the  constitution 
says  about  that.  (Reads.) 

Mr.  F.  L.  Woodworth  :  Mr.  President,  last  year  at  At¬ 
lantic  City  Mr.  Abbott  explained  that  all  members  on  the 
committee  had  left  the  association  except  himself.  He  was 
the  only  one,  and  the  other  two  members  were  appointed  to 
fill  the  vacancies. 

Secretary  Newman  :  The  constitution  calls  for  three  and 
we  have  five  on  this  program. 

President  Foust  :  I  would  suggest  that  you  make  a  motion 
as  to  who  shall  constitute  the  committee  of  three.  Mr.  Ab¬ 
bott,  of  course,  is  chairman. 

Mr.  Guy  G.  Frary:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  co-operation  consist  of  Mr.  Abbott,  chairman,  Mr. 
Woodworth  and  Mr.  R.  E.  Rose. 

(  Seconded  by  Mr.  Jackson.) 

President  Foust  :  It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  co-operation  consist  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Abbott,  chairman, 
and  Commissioner  Woodworth,  of  Michigan,  and  Commis¬ 
sioner  Rose,  of  Florida. 

(Motion  put  by  Chair,  and  carried.) 

Mr.  G.  L.  Fl.anders  :  Mr.  President,  I  move  the  nomina¬ 
tions  be  closed  and  the  secretary  be  instructed  to  cast  the 
ballot  of  the  convention  for  the  commissioners  named. 

(Seconded  by  Mr.  Purcell.) 

President  Foust  :  It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that 
the  nominations  be  closed  and  the  secretary  cast  the  ballot  for 
the  commissioners  named. 

(Motion  put  and  carried.) 

Mr.  J.  S.  .Abbott  receiving  the  unanimous  vote  is  declared 
elected  for  three  years ;  Fred  L.  Woodworth  receiving  the 
unanimous  vote  is  declared  elected  for  two  years,  and  R.  E. 
Rose  receiving  the  unanimous  vote  is  declared  elected  for  one 
year.  Now,  I  want  to  ask  that  there  be  a  motion  made  to 
discharge  the  committee  to  revise  the  constitution. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Fl.anders  :  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  com¬ 
mittee,  having  performed  its  duties,  be  discharged. 

Mr.  Guy  G.  Frary:  I  would  like  to  inquire  if  the  chair¬ 
man  will  be  expected  to  act  on  the  editing. 

President  Foust:  After  the  editing  is  done  and  the  re¬ 
port  is  revised  and  filed,  then  the  committee  may  be  dis¬ 
charged. 
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Mr.  G.  L.  Flanders  :  I  will  withdraw  my  motion  and  offer 
the  following :  that  the  committee  having  performed  partially 
its  duties,  the  only  duty  remaining  being  to  revise  the  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  extent  of  editing  them,  be  discharged  after  the 
completion  of  said  editing. 

(Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 

President  Foust  :  Dr.  Frear  has  a  report  referring  to  the 
subject  on  the  program  on  Thursday,  “Unfinished  Report  of 
Canned  Goods  Committee.”  He  is  going  to  read  the  report 
and  file  it. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  SWELLED  CANNED 

GOODS. 

By  Dr.  William  Frear, 

Collaborating  Chemist,  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the  Association  : 

We,  your  Committee  on  Swelled  Canned  Goods  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  beg  leave  to  submit  the  following  report: 

Your  (Committee  has  not  undertaken  to  solve  this  problem. 
It  seems  that  the  food  and  drug  control  officials  of  the 
country  have  a  choice  one  of  of  three  different  ways  of  under¬ 
taking  to  control  traffic  in  swelled  canned  goods.  These  three 
ways  are  presented  to  you  for  your  consideration  with  the 
hope  that  an  agreement  may  be  reached  today  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity  of  action.  These  three  ways  are  as  follows: 

PLAN  no.  1. 

“Swells”  and  “springers”  may  be  handled  just  as  other 
decomposed  articles  of  food  according  to  the  specific  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  law  or  laws  to  which  they  are  subject,  the 
action  taken  to  be  determined  by  all  the  modifying  circum¬ 
stances  in  each  particular  case,  according  to  the  administra¬ 
tive  discretion  of  the  officials  concerned,  leaving  it  to  manu¬ 
facturers,  jobbers  and  dealers  to  work  out  their  own  prob¬ 
lems  with  respect  to  claims  due  to  spoilage. 

PLAN  NO.  2. 

This  plan,  designated  No.  2,  is  the  one  presented  to  you  by 
your  Committee  on  Swelled  Canned  Goods  last  year  at  At¬ 
lantic  City  and  is  as  follows  : 

“The  Committee’s  idea  is  that  when  a  claim  is  presented  to 
any  distributor  or  manufacturer  and  he  should  determine  that 
he  desired  to  have  the  goods  represented  by  the  claim  re¬ 
turned  to  him,  that  he  should  notify  the  holder  of  the  goods 
to  the  effect  that  these  goods  can  be  returned  only  after  he 
has  received  a  permit,  this  permit  to  be  issued  in  the  case  of 
goods  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  by  representatives  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  in  the  case  of  goods  which 
are  shipped  only  in  intrastate  commerce,  to  be  issued  by  the 
proper  state  food  officials.” 

PLAN  NO.  3. 

Food  and  drug  control  officials  will  not  consider  “swells” 
and  “springers”  as  food  as  defined  by  the  food  and  drug  laws 
of  the  country  while  they  are  in  transit  to  a  jobber  or  manu¬ 
facturer  for  his  examination,  provided  such  goods  are  plain¬ 
ly  and  conspicuously  labeled 

UNFIT  FOR  FOOD 
SHIPPED  TO  JOHN  DOE  &  CO. 

EOR  EXAMINATION  AND  DESTRUCTION 
and  provided  that  all  food  officials  concerned  in  such  ship¬ 
ments  be  furnished  with  copies  of  such  labels  identifying 
such  shipments,  and  provided  further  that  such  officials  be 
promptly  informed  of  shipment  and  of  receipt  of  consign¬ 
ments  and  also  of  their  disposal. 

Respectfully, 

William  Frear, 

Carl  L.  Alsberg. 

Persident  Foust  :  I  think  the  report  of  the  committee 
ought  to  be  accepted  and  the  committee  discharged.  A  mo¬ 
tion  to  that  effect  is  in  order. 

Mr.  B.  L.  Purcell  :  Mr.  President,  I  make  a  motion  that 
the  report  of  the  committee  be  accepted,  and  that  the  commit¬ 
tee  be  discharged. 

(Seconded  by  Mr.  Jackson.) 

(Motion  carried.) 
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Sf.cret.\ry  New.man  :  Just  before  we  close  I  want  to  read 
to  the  members  the  set  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year : 
President,  Benjamin  L.  Purcell. 

First  vice  president,  James  Sorenson. 

Second  vice  president,  E.  L.  Barnhouse. 

Third  vice-president,  Thomas  Holt. 

The  same  treasurer  and  the  same  secretary. 

Executive  Committee:  Dr.  E.  F.  Ladd,  three  years;  Mr. 
G.  L.  Flanders,  two  years ;  Mr.  Guy  G.  Frary,  one  year. 

Committee  on  Co-operation:  Mr.  J.  S.  Abbott,  chairman, 
three  years;  Mr.  F.  L.  Woodworth,  two  years;  Mr.  R.  E. 
Rose,  one  year. 

There  is  another  matter.  The  other  day  the  paper  that  I 
read  was  a  report  of  the  committee  on  milk  regulations  with 
some  remarks  with  the  report.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the 
paper  was  simply  read  and  understood  as  a  paper,  or  did  you 
take  action? 

Mr.  Guy  G.  Frary  :  That  was  the  report  with  the  recom¬ 
mendation. 

Secretary  Newman:  The  thing  I  had  in  mind  is,  several 
associations  have  gone  into  this  with  a  great  desire  for  uni¬ 
formity,  and  there  will  be  no  skeleton  to  be  set  up  as  a  model 
for  uniformity  till  somebody  starts  in.  I  don’t  want  you  to 
adopt  this  rule  until  you  have  analyzed  it  and  thought  about 
it,  but  let  the  record  show  that  the  report  was  received  and 
placed  on  file,  if  nothing  more. 

President  Foust  :  And  the  committee  continued. 
Secretary  Newman  :  I  embody  in  there  the  same  recom¬ 
mendations  that  the  committee  of  the  National  Milk  Inspec¬ 
tors’  Association  had  recommended 'back  to  their  committee. 
I  am  not  desirous  to  have  you  indorse  them  unless  you  like, 
but  by  a  committee’s  report  what  can  I  tell  the  committees  of 
these  other  associations  happened  here? 

President  Foust:  A  motion  is  in  order.  Shall  we  accept 
this  report  and  not  act  on  the  recommendations,  and  continue 
the  committee? 

Mr.  F.  a.  Jackson  :  Mr.  President,  I  move  the  report  be 
accepted  and  placed  on  file. 

President  Foust:  How  about  the  committee? 

Mr.  F.  a.  Jackson  :  And  the  committee  continued. 

(Motion  seconded  and  carried.) 

Secretary  Newman:  Mr.  President,  I  was  out  of  the 
room  when  the  resolutions  were  read,  and  I  want  to  thank  the 
resolution  committee  and  the  Association  for  the  section  re¬ 
garding  the  secretary. 

Mr.  James  Sorenson  :  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  offer  a 
suggestion.  A  motion  was  made  and  carried  here,  that  a 
state  organization  should  be  formed,  and  the  commissioners 
of  the  various  states,  members  of  this  organization,  be  re¬ 
quested-— I  will  put  it  in  another  way :  that  a  state  organization 
be  established  in  each  state  to  act  with  this  organization  which 
would  comprise  all  the  city  officials  as  well  as  the  food  and 
drug  commissioners  of  the  state,  or  the  state  officials,  and  the 
motion  was  to  the  effect  that  the  commissioner  should  be  re¬ 
quested  to  form  such  an  organization.  My  suggestion  is  to 
make  that  official ;  that  the  secretary  should  be  instructed  to 
send  communications  to  every  commissioner  requesting  him 
to  form  such  an  organization. 

Mr.  G.  L.  Flanders  :  Mr.  President,  I  would  suggest  that 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  that  question  was  up  a  day  or  two 
since,  that  the  information  sent  by  the  secretary  be  the  in¬ 
formation  that  the  stenographer  has,  of  what  transpired  at 
that  time.  I  am  not  quite  clear  whether  he  was  instructed  to 
form  such  an  organization,  but  whatever  the  stenographer 
has. 

President  Foust:  That  he  proceed  to  carry  it  out.  Is 
that  the  idea? 

Mr.  G.  L.  Flanders  :  Yes. 

President  Foust  ;  All  in  favor  of  this  motion — we  will 
make  it  as  a  motion — whatever  the  proceedings  show  on  that 
will,  of  course,  be  carried  out,  as  you  suggest,  by  the  secre¬ 
tary. 

I  desire  to  say  now  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  I  shall 
turn  this  gavel  of  authority  over  to  the  new  president,  and 
before  doing  that  I  desire  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation 


to  the  secretary  of  this  Association  as  retiring  president,  for 
his  untiring  efforts  and  labors  and  correspondence,  for  I  am 
in  a  position  to  know  something  about  it  in  preparing  for 
this,  one  of  the  best  meetings  this  Association  has  ever  held 
in  all  its  history ;  and  I  want  further,  as  retiring  president, 
to  thank  all  who  contributed  in  any  way  to  make  this  meeting 
a  success. 

It  now  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  the 
new  president.  Honorable  Benjamin  L.  Purcell.  (Great  ap¬ 
plause.) 

(President  Purcell  came  forward  and  took  the  Chair;  ex¬ 
president  Foust  retired.) 

REMARK.S  BY  TFIE  NEW  PRESIDENT. 

President  Purcell:  Before  adjourning  the  convention, 
my  friends,  I  just  want  to  say  that  I  am  deeply  conscious  of 
the  honor  you  have  bestowed  upon  me  today.  There  comes 
a  time  in  the  lives  of  some  men  when  some  cherished  ambi¬ 
tion  is  achieved.  By  your  action  today  that  epoch  has  been 
marked  in  my  life,  and  I  thank  you  cordially  and  sincerely. 
I  know  well  my  limitations,  and  without  your  active  and  cor¬ 
dial  co-operation  and  support  it  will  be  practically  impossible 
for  me  to  measure  up  to  the  high  standards  fixed  by  my 
predecessors,  and  particularly  the  distinguished  retiring 
president.  We  know  that  these  are  times  when  every  man 
must  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel. 

More  than  all  there  are  two  things  that  I  will  mention  to 
you,  that  I  particularly  desire  to  see  accomplished  during  my 
term  of  office,  but  first  and  foremost  is  that  this  Association 
as  a  whole,  and  as  individuals,  will  do  everything  in  its  power 
to  help  wipe  German  autocracy  from  the  face  of  this  earth, 
in  order  that  American  democracy  may  survive  (great  ap¬ 
plause.)  The  second  thing  is  that  this  Association  may  take 
its  place  in  the  state  where  its  past  record  and  its  future 
actions  entitled  it  to  stand.  This  is  a  somewhat  ambitious 
program,  but  we  can  successfully,  I  know,  carry  it  out  if  we 
have  the  earnest  support  of  every  man  in  this  Association 
with  this  feeling,  idea  and  determination  in  his  mind,  that 
he  is  going  to  make  the  membership  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Officials  a  distinction  which 
will  be  sought  by  any  man  engaged  in  any  line  of  work  con¬ 
nected  with  food  or  drug  control.  We  can  just  as  certainly 
do  this,  my  friends,  as  it  is  certain  that  our  boys  in  a  very 
short  while  will  be  marching  down  the  streets  of  Berlin  to 
the  tune  of  “There’s  Going  to  Be  a  Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town 
Tonight.”  I  thank  you  (great  applause). 

Mr.  F.  a.  Jackson:  Mr.  President,  I  believe  at  this  time 
I  am  gonig  to  suggest  that  we  pass  the  hat  around  for  a 
nickel  or  a  dime  for  this  lady  who  has  been  so  generous  and 
kind  in  fixing  up  the  chairs  in  the  room,  and  so  on. 
Secretary  Newman  :  Somebody  has  taken  care  of  that. 

Mr.  F.  a.  Jackson  :  Then  I  have  nothing  more  to  say. 
Secretary  Newman  :  Mr.  President,  there  have  been  some 
resolutions  passed  here,  but  I  feel  that  I  am  possibly  in  a 
better  position  than  some  others  to  make  this  statement:  If 
there  has  been  any  particular  thing  contributing  to  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  this  Association,  it  has  been  done  through  the  desire- 
and  determined  will  of  the  retiring  president  that  it  should 
be  a  success.  On  of  the  gentlemen  last  night  spoke  about  a 
determined  cuss.  If  I  wasn't  of  somewhat  a  cautious  dispo¬ 
sition  I  would  use  even  stronger  language  than  that.  I  don’t 
think  the  year  would  have  been  anything  like  what  it  has 
been  if  it  had  not  been  for  his  untiring  vigilance.  He  wa.s 
active  in  our  behalf  all  the  time.  Personally  I  want  to  thank 
hirn;^  and  in  closing  I  want  to  ask  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the- 
retiring  president  for  the  best  convention  I  ever  attended. 
(Applause.) 

Ex-President  Foust:  I  want  to  express  my  sincere  appre¬ 
ciation  for  this  very  generous  feeling  of  good  will.  I  now 
make  a  motion,  Mr.  President,  that  this  Twenty-second  An¬ 
nual  Convention  of  the  Association  of  American  Dairy,  Food 
and  Drug  Officials  be  adjourned  sine  die. 

(Seconded  by  Mr.  Jackson.) 

President  Purcell:  You  have  heard  the  motion  and  the 
second,  gentlemen.  The  meeting  is  adjourned. 
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AMONG  THOSE  PRESENT  WERE 


DELEGATES. 


California,  E.  J.  Lea,  Director,  Bureau  of  Foods  and 
Drugs. 

Connecticut,  Thomas  Holt,  Dairy  and  Food  Com¬ 
missioner. 

Florida,  R.  E.  Rose,  State  Chemist. 

Georgia,  W.  C.  Dumas,  State  Chemist,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  P.  A.  Methvin,  Chief  Food 
Inspector,  Food  Department. 

Illinois,  John  B.  Newman,  Superintendent,  Division 
of  Foods  and  Dairies,  and  G.  W.  Hoover,  Chief, 
Chicago  Station,  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

Indiana,  H.  E.  Barnard,  Food  and  Drug  Commis¬ 
sioner. 

Kansas,  F.  E.  Rowland,  Assistant  Chief  Food  and 
'Drug  Inspector  (in  charge  of  Division). 

Louisiana,  L.  C.  Scott,  Food  and  Drug  Department. 

Maine,  A.  M.  G.  Soule,  Chief  Inspector,  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

Maryland,  Fred  C.  Blanck,  Food  and  Drug  Com¬ 
missioner. 

Michigan,  Fred  L.  Woodworth,  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioner,  and  M.  J.  Smith. 

Minnesota,  James  Sorenson,  Dairy  and  Food  Com¬ 
missioner;  Jolius  Hortvet,  Chemist,  Dairy  and 
Food  Department;  W.  G.  Graham  and  A.  D. 
Sibbald. 

Missouri,  E.  L.  Barnhouse,  Food  and  Drug  Com¬ 
missioner. 


Nebraska,  Otto  Murschell,  Food  and  Drug  Com¬ 
missioner. 

Nevada,  H.  B.  Bulmer,  Food  and  Drug'  Commis¬ 
sioner. 

New  York,  George  L.  Flanders,  Cotfnsel,  Division 
of  Agriculture,  and  Edward  J.  Wheeler,  Direc¬ 
tor,  Bureau  of  Food  Standardization,  Division 
of  Foods  and  Markets. 

North  Dakota,  E.  F.  Ladd,  Commissioner  and  State 
Chemist,  and  J.  J.  Osterhous. 

Pennsylvania,  James  Foust,  Dairy  and  Food  Com¬ 
missioner,  and  William  Frear,  Chemist. 

Rhode  Island,  Frank  A.  Jackson,  Chairman,  Food 
and  Drug  Commission. 

South  Dakota,  Guy  G.  Frary,  Food  and  Drug  Com¬ 
missioner,  and  W.  M.  Cox. 

Texas,  E.  H.  Golaz,  State  Chemist,  Food  and  Drug 
Department. 

Virginia,  Benjamin  L.  Purcell,  Dairy  and  Food 
Commissioner. 

Wisconsin,  George  J.  Weigle,  Dairy  and  Food  Com¬ 
missioner. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Carl  L.  Alsberg,  Chief,  Bureau 
of  Chemistry;  J.  S.  Abbott,  Chemist  in  Charge, 
State  Co-operative  Food  and  Drug  Control;  B. 
H.  Rawl,  Chief,  Dairy  Division,  Bureau  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Industry,  and  P.  D.  Cronin,  Office  of  the 
Solicitor,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


ASSOCIATE  MEMBERS  AND  GUESTS. 
Chicago,  Ill. 


Chas.  Bachrodt,  Steele  Wedeles  Co. 

K.  K.  Bell,  General  Manager,  Calumet  Baking  Pow¬ 
der  Co. 

J.  E.  Blackburn,  First  President,  American  Dairy, 
Food  and  Drug  Association. 

W.  F.  Bode,  Vice-President,  Reid,  Murdock  &  Co. 

T.  J.  Bryan,  Chief  Chemist,  Calumet  Baking  Pow¬ 
der  Co. 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Burt,  Division  of  Foods  and  Dairies,  Illi¬ 
nois  Department  of  Agriculture. 

G.  A.  Chittick,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 

J.  R.  Chittick,  Jaques  Manufacturing  Co. 

W.  P.  Cutler,  American  Manufacturers’  Association 
of  Products  from  Corn. 

R.  E.  Doolittle,  Chief,  Central  Inspection  District, 
Federal  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

Sherman  T.  Edwards,  Hale  &  Edwards  Co. 

C.  J.  Engeman,  Armour  &  Co. 

H.  E.  Erickson,  Nelson  Morris  &  Co. 

Dr.  W.  A.  Evans,  Northwestern  University  Medical 
School. 

J.  R.  Garner,  Central  Division,  Federal  Bureau  of 
Chemistry. 


R.  G.  Gould,  American  Food  Journal,  National 
Provisioner. 

Reverend  Haslem,  Chicago  Church  Club. 

B.  Hobson,  Division  of  Foods  and  Dairies,  Illinois 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

F.  J.  Hoey,  Division  of  Foods  and  Dairies,  Illinois 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

W.  W.  Jaques,  Jaques  Manufacturing  Co. 

R.  W.  Keyes,  Franklin  MacVeagh  &  Co. 

W.  C.  Kirk,  Armour  &  Co. 

Thomas  E.  Lannen,  National  Manufacturers  of  Soda 
Water  Flavors,  National  Confectioners’  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

O.  J.  Lindstrom,  Division  of  Foods  and  Dairies,  Illi¬ 
nois  Department  of  Agriculture. 

George  Lloyd,  B.  Heller  &  Co. 

N.  Lowenstein,  Illinois  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers. 

Miss  E.  Lutkehern,  Division  of  Foods  and  Dairies, 
Illinois  Department  of  Agriculture. 

D.  G.  Marley,  Division  of  Foods  and  Dairies,  Illinois 
Department  of  Agriculture. 
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William  M ctialliard.  Division  of  Foods  and  Dairies. 
Illinois  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Chas.  F.  McKinley.  Assistant  Attorney  General. 

R.  C.  McManus,  .Swift  &  Co. 

H.  FI.  Merrick,  Chicago  .Vssociation  of  Commerce. 

A.  V.  H.  Mory.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co. 

J.  D.  iMiller,  Sprague,  Warner  &  Co. 

Call  S.  Aliner,  Miner  Laboratories. 

Georgy  F.  Miner,  Division  of  Foods  and  Dairies, 
Illinois  Department  of  Agriculture, 
t.  E.  Al.  Newton,  Food  Attornev. 

Wilbur  D.  Nesbit,  WMliam  H.  Rankin  Company, 
aiil  E.  Polzin,  Division  of  Food  and  Dairies.  Illi¬ 
nois  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Josephine  Allison 
Julius  Alsberg 
J.  I'..  Blasdburne 


W  .  R.  Brown 
W  .  W  .  Coj)e 


F.  C.  Dunlap 
David  B.  Gore 
F.  Flackman 
Wm.  E.  Hellyer 
\\m.  FT.  Jenkins 


Carl  Pratt,  Di\ision  of  hoods  and  Dairies,  Illinois 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

W.  A.  Puckner,  American  Medical  Association. 

Dr.  Wm.  h.  Reasner,  U.  S.  Food  Administration, 
Illinois  Division. 

Stanley  D.  Roberts,  The  Hebe  Company. 

Air.  and  Airs.  R.  N.  Roe,  Grossfeldt  &  Roe  Co. 

Airs.  Helen  Ruggles,  Food  Conservation  Committee. 

Illinois  State  Council  of  Defense. 

A.  AI.  Rutzen,  Corn  Products  Refining  Co. 

Thomas  T.  Sullivan,  Illinois  hood  Standard  Com¬ 
mission. 

C.  J.  Tressler.  Swift  &  Co. 

L.  Al.  Tolman.  Wilson  &  Co. 

Sol  W  esterfeld.  National  Grocers’  Association. 

John  F.  Lalla 


John  L.  Logan 
O.  C.  Alattein 
Geo.  P.  AlcCabe 


C.  A.  Rawlcy 
W.  D.  Richardson 
C.  S.  Stevens 
W.  J.  Sutherland. 


Other  Cities. 


R.  AL  Allen,  New  York.  N.  Y.,  Ward  Baking  Co. 

Dr.  W.  D.  Bigelow.  Washington.  D.  C,  National 
Canners’  Association. 

L.  F.  Brown.  Alilw'aukee.  W  is.,  American  Feed 
Alanufacturers’  Association. 

Dean  Eugene  Davenport,  Champaign,  Ill.,  LTniver- 
sity  of  Illinois. 

Professor  Oscar  Erf,  Columbus,  O..  Ohio  State 
University. 

B.  F.  Harris,  New^  A’ork,  Pacific  Coast  Borax  Co. 

Ellis  L.  Howland,  New  AMrk.  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce. 

W  .  Parker  Jones,  Washin.gton,  D.  C.,  Attorney. 

Dr.  Edw^ard  Kremers,  Aladison,  W’is..  University  of 
Wisconsin. 

Orville  D.  LaDbw.  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  Curtis  Bros.  Co. 

Di.  A.  AlcCiill,  Ottawa,  Canada,  Laboratory,  Inland 
Revenue  Department. 

Albrit  Rockwvood,  New  A’ork,  N.  A’..  Breed,  Alorgan 
&  Abbott. 

Lieutenant  (j.  AL  .Sauvage,  AA’ashington,  D.  C., 
hrench  High  Commission. 


VV.  A.  Sch w’indcler,  Quincy,  III.,  Schwindeler  Ice 
Cream  Co. 

F.  L.  Shannon,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  P.  J.  Ritter  Co. 

J.  G.  Sullivan,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Franklin  Sugar  Re¬ 
fining  Co. 

Flank  A.  Smith,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Postum  Cereal 
Company. 

U-  LI.  Walters,  Alinneapolis,  Minn.,  Federal  Bureau 
of  Chemisty. 

W’.  R.  Ah.  Wharton,  St.  Louis,  AIo.,  Chief,  Federal 
Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

H.  E.  Wiedemann,  St.  Louis,  AIo.,  Alissouri  Food  & 
Drug  Department. 

C.  E.  Aitken,  Burlington.  Iowa. 

P.  J.  Clifford,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Ellen  W.  Collins,  New  A’ork,  N.  A^. 

John  P.  Leahy,  St.  Louis,  AIo. 

Aliss  Harriet  Newman,  Elgin,  III. 

Aliss  Helen  Newman,  Elgin,  Ill. 

W.  S.  Robbins.  Lansing,  Alich. 

L.  H.  Van  Buskirk,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


RECEPTION  COMMITTEE. 

AIRS.  J.  B.  NEW’AIAN,  Chairman. 


Alessrs. — 

W'^.  F.  Bode 
T.  J.  Bryan 
J.  R.  Chittick 
\y.  P.  Cutler 
H.  E.  Erickson 
Chas.  Healy 
W’.  C.  Kirk 
Thos.  E.  Lannen 


Geo.  P.  AlcCabe 
Jay  D.  Aliller. 

-A.  A^’.  H.  Morey 
C.  E.  AI.  Newton 
Frank  xA.  Smith 
L.  Al.  Tolman 
Clias.  Tressler. 


Alisses — 

Jane  Eddington 

AI  esdames — 
J.  P.  Adams 
T.  J.  Bryan 
J.  R.  Chittick 
R.  E.  Doolittle 
C.  Healy 
G.  W.  Hoover 


Helen  Aliller. 


WA  C.  Kirk 
A.  V.  H.  Alorey 
C.  E.  AI.  Newton 
C.  Tressler 
L.  AI.  Tolman. 
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Advertisements  in  these  pages 

are  seen  by  those  who  manufacture 
food^nd  those  who  control  its  sale.  I 

The  leading  manufacturers  in  every  branch 
of  the  food  industry  read  THE  AMER¬ 
ICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL.  Not  infinite 

in  number,  to  be  sure  — there  never  can  be 
many  leaders — but  great  in  influence. 

Those  whose  official  duty  it  is  to  enforce 
the  many  food  laws  of  the  Nation  read  THE 

AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL.  Here, 

again,  the  number  is  not  great,  but  the  in¬ 
fluence  IS  tremendous. 

Those  who  want  the  facts  about  the  food 
industry — doctors,  dietitians,  teachers,  lecturers, 
writers  and  women  activel  v  interested  in  food- 

read  THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOUR¬ 
NAL.  This  is  the  element  which  has  per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  power  of  all  to  spread  the 
gospel  of  sanity  in  food  control. 

Is  this  of  interest  to  you? 

The  American  Food  Journal 

1 5  South  Market  Street,  Chicago 
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The  Sugar  Outlook  After  the  War 


Cocoanut  Products — A  Growing 

Industry 

By  the  Editor 

Comparison  of  Retail  Food  Prices 

as  of  October  1st 

Food  Prospects 

By  Charles  Ryan  of  the  Food  Administration 

Subsistence  Must  Never  Fail 

Dried  Milk  Powder 

How  Uncle  Sam  Feeds  His  Men 

at  Sea 


Fleischmann’s  Yeast  is  recognized  as  the  standard  yeast  for  baking. 


It  is  uniform. 

It  is  reliable. 

It  is  economical. 

It  makes  good  conservation  bread  and  rolls  and  consequently  makes 
satisfied  customers  who  will  come  back  to  your  counter  again  and  again. 

THE  FLEISCHMANN  COMPANY 

“Fleischmann’s  Yeast” 


fore  does  not  impart  any  odor  or  taste  to  the  butter.  As  a 
protecting  wrapper,  it  prevents  odors  and  various  contami¬ 
nating  influences  from  reaching  the  butter.  Practically  water¬ 
proof  and  greaseproof.  Nothing  gets  in.  Nothing  gets  out. 


To  preserve  the  flavor  and  purity  of  butter 
—  to  keep  it  clean  —  it  must  be  wrapped 
with  material  that  is  not  only  hygienic  but 
a  perfect  protection  to  the  butter  as  well. 

For  that  reason,  the  Tri-State  Butter  Company  uses 

Oiamond'^F 

Vegetable  Parchment 

Diamond-F  Vegetable  Parchment  as  well  as  all  other 
Diamond-F  Protective  Papers  is  made  of  the  best  raw 
materials.  They  are  pure  cellulose  and  free  from  oils,  chem¬ 
icals,  waxes,  metals,  etc.  Every  stage  of  manufacture  is 
performed  in  our  own  mills  and  under  the  strictest  super¬ 
vision.  It  is  this  that  is  responsible  for  the  very  high  quality 
of  these  Diamond-F  Protective  Papers. 


Other  Diamond-F  Protective  Papers :  Diamond-F  Greaseproof,  Diamond-F  Parchment,  Diamond-F  Parchmoid 


All  of  these  are  used  extensively  for  the  wrapping  of  food  products  of  various 
kinds.  Ask  your  jobber  for  them.  If  he  hasn’t  them,  write  us  for  samples. 

Diamond  State  Fibre  Company 

Bridgeport,  Pa.  (Near  Philadelphia) 

Also  makers  of  Diamond  Fibre— “A  Remarkable  Material*' 


F 


l>iaiMra*F 

A  Mark  of  Quality.  A  Sign  of  Service 


October,  1918. 
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The  Spread 
for  Bread 


Mr.  Dealer 

are  you  selling  “Swift’s 
Premium”  Oleomargarine  ? 

The  rising  cost  of  food  has  fur¬ 
ther  increased  the  popularity  of 
“Swift’s  Premium”  Oleomargarine. 

The  housewife  has  discovered 
in  it  a  pure,  wholesome  and  nutri¬ 
tious  product  containing  all  the 
essential  food  elements  and  one  that 
does  not  decrease  the  former  stand¬ 
ard  of  living. 

“Swift’s  Premium”  will  build  up 
for  you  a  good,  steady,  profitable 
trade. 

It  will  pay  you  to  take  out  a 
license  if  you  do  not  have  one. 

The  profit  on  three  30  lb.  cases 
will  practically  pay  for  the  license. 

Asl^  our  Salesman  for  Particulars 

Swill  (^Company 


Food  Control  Officials. 


FEDERAL. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE,  Washington.  D.  C. 

David  Franklin  Houston,  Secretary. 

Carl  S.  Vrooman,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Clarence  Ouslet,  Assistant  Secretary. 

Raymond  A.  Pearson,  Assistant  Secretary. 

William  M.  Williams,  Solicitor. 


Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

Carl  Lucas  Alsberg,  Chief  of  the  Bureau. 

W.  G.  Campbell,  Assistant  Chief  of  the  Bureau. 

J.  S.  Abbott,  Chemist  in  Charge  of  State  Cooperative  Food  a 

R.  E.  ^ootiTTJ^, ^'chief  of  the  Central  Inspection  District.  Chl- 

R.  W.'^^HiLTsl^'c/iie/  of  the  Western  Inspection  District.  San 

R  B  HART,^l7ftie/'  0/  the  Eastern  Inspection  District,  New  York, 

■  N.  Y. 


Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

J.  R.  Mohler,  Chief  of  the  Bureau.  . 

R.  P.  Steddom,  Chief  of  the  Inspection  Division. 

B.  H.  Rawl,  Chief  of  the  Dairy  Division. 

M.  Dorset,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Biochemistry. 


STATE. 

(Except  when  indicated  to  the  contrary  the  post  office  address 
of  ecwh  official  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  administrative  head¬ 
quarters.  ) 

ALABAMA,  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Industries, 

Montgomery 

J.  A.  Wade,  Commissioner. 

J.  M.  Moore,  Food  and  Drug  Clerk. 

B.  B.  Ross,  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Richard  M.  Hobbie. 

State  Council  of  Defense, 

W.  E.  Henderson. 

ARIZONA, 

C.  A.  Bosworth,  Director  State 
Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Timothy  A.  Riordan. 

State  Council  of  Defense, 

Dwight  B.  Heard,  Chairman. 


Tuobmi 

Laboratory. 

Flagstaff 

Phoenix 


ARKANSAS,  Bureau  of  Mines,  Manufactures 

John  H.  Page,  Commissioner. 

Dr.  William  F.  Manglesdorf,  Chemist. 
Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Hamp  Williams. 

State  Council  of  Defense, 

Wallace  Townsend,  Assistant  Director. 


and  Agriculture, 
Little  Rock 


Hot  Springs 


CALIFORNIA,  State  Board  of  Health.  Berkeley 

Geo.  E.  Ebright,  M.  D.,  President.  San  Francisco. 

E.  J.  Lea,  Director,  Bureau  of  Foods  and  Drugs,  University  of 
California. 

August  F.  Glaive,  Assistant  to  the  Director. 

M.  E.  Jaffa,  Consulting  Nutrition  Expert,  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Ralph  P.  Merritt.  San  Francisco 

State  Council  of  Defense,  Sacramento 

A.  H.  Naftzger,  Vice-Chairman. 


COLORADO,  Division  of  Food  and  Drugs,  Denver 

S.  R.  M’Kelvey  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner. 

J.  B.  Ekeley,  State  Chemist,  University  of  Colorado,  Boulder. 
Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Thomas  B.  Stearns. 

War  Council, 

H.  W.  Cornell,  Director. 

CONNECTICUT,  Dairy  and  Food  Commission,  Hartford 

Thomas  Holt,  Commissioner. 

H.  O.  Daniels,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

John  Phillips  Street,  Chemist,  New  Haven. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Robert  Scoville. 

State  Council  of  Defense, 

R.  M.  Bissell,  Chairman. 

DELAWARE,  State  Board  of  Health,  Wilmington 

Wm.  P.  Orr,  M.  D.,  President,  Lewes. 

A.  E.  Frantz,  M.  D.,  Secretary  and  Executive  Officer. 

H.  J.  Watson,  Chemist  and  Bacteriologist,  Newark. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Edmund  Mitchell. 

Delaware  Defense  Council, 

Thomas  W.  Miller,  Secretary. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA,  Health  Department,  Washington 
Dr.  Wm.  C.  Woodward,  Health  Officer,  Health  Department. 

Dr.  j.  j.  Kinyoun,  Bacteriologist,  Health  Department. 

Dr.  Reid  R.  Ashworth,  Chief  Food  Inspector,  Health  Depart¬ 
ment. 

Dr.  Morris  A.  Pozen,  Chemist,  Health  Department. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Clarence  R.  Wilson. 

District  Council  of  Defense, 

Wm.  H.  Baldwin,  Chairman. 


FLORIDA,  Department  of  Agriculture, 

W.  A.  McRae,  Commissioner. 

R.  E.  Rose,  State  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Braxton  Beacham. 

Florida  State  Council  of  Defense, 

P.  H.  Rolfe,  Chairman. 

GEORGIA,  State  Board  of  Agriculture, 


Tallahassee 


Orlando 

Gainesville 


Atlanta 


J.  J.  Brown,  Commissioner. 

P.  A.  Methvin,  Chief  Food  Inspector, 
W.  C.  Dumas,  State  Chemist. 
p'ederal  Food  Administrator, 

Dr.  Andrew  M.  Soule. 

State  Council  of  Defense, 

Hugh  M.  Dorsey,  Chairman. 


Athena 


IDAHO,  Dairy,  Food  and  Sanitary  Inspection  Department, 

Boise 

John  K.  White,  State  Dairy,  Food  and  Sanitary  Inspector. 
Edward  Rhodenbaugh,  State  Chemist. 

Dr.  Edward  T.  Biwer,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health. 
Federal  Food  Administrator, 

R.  F.  Bichnell.  „  „ 

State  Defense  Council  for  Idaho,  Wallace 

Harry  L.  Day,  Chairman. 

ILLINOIS,  Division  of  Foods  and  Dairies,  Chicago 

John  B.  Newman,  Superintendent  of  Foods  and  Dairies. 

J.  L.  McLaughlin,  Assistant  Superintendent. 


State  Food  Standard  Commission. 

Walter  S.  Haines,  M.  D. 

Thos.  P.  Sullivan. 

John  B.  Newman. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Harry  A.  Wheeler. 

State  Council  of  Defense, 

Samuel  Insull,  Chairman. 

INDIANA,  State  Board  of  Health,  Indlanaa»«u« 

H.  E.  Barnard,  State  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner. 

H.  E.  Bishop,  Food  Chemist. 

Wm.  D.  McAbeb,  Drug  Chemist. 

John  C.  Diggs,  Water  Chemist. 

I.  L.  Miller,  Assistant  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Dr.  Harry  E.  Barnard. 

State  Council  of  Defense, 

Will  H.  Hays,  Chairman. 

IOWA,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission,  Des  Moines 

W.  B.  Barney,  Commissioner. 

Paul  W.  Crowley,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

E.  L.  Redfern,  State  Chemist  and  Sealer  of  Weights  and  Meas¬ 
ures. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

J.  F.  Deems.  Burlington 

Iowa  Council  of  Defense, 

H.  j.  Metcalf,  Secretary. 


KANSAS,  State  Board  of  Health,  Division  of  Foods  and  Drugs, 

Topeka 

S.  J.  Crumbinb,  M.  D.,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Health  and 
Chief  Food  and  Drug  Inspector. 

F.  E.  Rowland,  Assistant  Chief  Food  and  Drug  Inspector  (in 
charge  of  Division"). 

E.  H.  S.  Bailey,  Ph.  D.,  K.  U.,  Director  of  the  University  Food 
Laboratory,  Lawrence. 

L.  E.  Sayre,  M.  S.,  K.  U.,  Director  of  the  University  Drug 
Laboratory,  Lawrence. 

J.  T.  Willard,  D.  Sc.,  Director  of  the  Agricultural  College 
Laboratory,  Manhattan. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Walter  P.  Innes.  Wichita 

Kansas  Council  of  Defense,  Manhattan 

Dr.  H.  j.  Waters,  Chairman. 


KENTUCKY,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Food  and  Drug 
Department,  Lexington 

J.  O.  La  Bach,  Head  of  Department  and  Chief  Chemist. 

W.  R.  PiNNELL,  Bacteriologist. 

Linwood  a.  Brown,  Drug  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Fred  M.  Sackett.  Louisville 

Kentucky  State  Council  of  Defense,  Frankfort 

Edward  W.  Hines,  Chairman. 

LOUISIANA,  State  Board  of  Health,  New  Orleans 

Dr.  Oscar  Dowling,  ex-Officio  Food  Commissioner. 

Cassius  L.  Clay,  State  Analyst. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

John  M.  Parker. 

State  Council  of  Defense,  Baton  Rouge 

Governor  R.  G.  Pleasant. 

MAINE,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Augusta 

John  A.  Roberts,  Commissioner. 

A.  M.  G.  Soule,  Chief  Deputy. 

James  M.  Bartlett,  Chemist,  Orono. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Dr.  Leon  S.  Merrill.  Orono 

Committee  on  Public  Safety,  Bath 

Paul  Nixon,  Assistant  Executive  Secretary. 
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MARYLAND,  State  Board  of  Health,  Baltimore 

Dr.  Freto  C.  Blanck,  State  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner. 

Dr.  Wm.  Royal  Stokes,  State  Bacteriologist. 

Dr.  Wyatt  W.  Randall,  Chief  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Edwin  G.  Baetjer. 

Maryland  Council  of  Defense, 

General  Carl  R.  Gr.^y,  Chairman. 

MASSACHUSETTS,  State  Department  of  Health,  Boston 

Allan  J.  McLaughlin,  M.  D.,  Commissioner  of  Health.  ^ 
Herman  C.  Lythgoe,  Director  of  Division  of  Food  and  urug 
Inspection,  and  Analyst. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Henry  B.  Bndicott. 

Committee  on  Public  Safety, 

Henry  B.  Endicott. 

MICHIGAN,  Food  and  Drug  Department,  Lansing 

Fred  L.  Woodworth.  Commissioner. 

Burton  F.  Browne,  Deputy  Commissioner,  Detroit. 

A.  R.  Todd,  Analytical  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

George  A.  Prescott.  Tawas  City 

War  Preparedness  Board, 

Major  Rot  C.  Vanderoock,  Secretary. 

MINNESOTA,  Dairy  and  Food  department,  St.  Paul 

James  Sorenson,  Commissioner. 

A.  D.  Stbbald.  Assistant  Commissioner. 

Julius  Hortvet,  Chemist. 

H.  D.  Meyer.  Secretary. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

A.  D.  Wilson. 

Minnesota  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 

John  S.  Pardee,  Secretary. 

MISSISSIPPI,  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.  Department 
of  Chemistry,  Agricultural  College 

W.  F.  Hand.  State  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

P.  M.  Harding. 

State  Councii  of  Defense, 

Theodore  G.  Bilbe,  Chairman 

MISSOURI,  Food  and  Drug  Department.  St.  Louis 

Dr.  E.  L.  Barnhouse.  Commissioner. 

Robt.  E.  L.  Marrs,  Deputy  Commissioner,  Carthage 
H.  E.  Wiedemann.  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Frederick  B.  Mumford.  Columbia 

Missouri  Council  of  Defense,  Columbia 

F.  B.  Mumford,  Chairman. 

MONTANA,  Department  of  Public  Health, 

W.  F.  Cogswell,  M.  D..  Secretary. 

H.  M.  Shea,  Director  of  Foods  and  Drugs. 

W.  M.  CoBLETGH.  Chemist.  Bozeman. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Prop.  Alfred  Atkinson. 
state  Council  of  Defense, 

C.  D.  Greenfield,  Secretary. 

NEBRASKA,  Food,  Drug,  Dairy  and  Oil  Commission,  Lincoln 

Otto  Murschel,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Gurdon  W.  Wattles.  Omaha 

Nebraska  State  Council  of  Defense, 

Robert  M.  Joyce,  Chairman. 

NEVADA,  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Food  and  Drug 
Control  Department,  Reno 

H.  B.  Bulmer,  Acting  Commissioner. 

M.  B.  Kennedy.  Chemist 
Federal  Food  Administrator, 

H.  A.  Lemmon. 

Committee  on  Public  Safety,  Carson  City 

Emmet  D.  Boyle,  Chairman. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.  State  Board  of  Health.  Concord 

Chas.  D.  Howard.  B.  S..  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Huntley  N.  Spaulding. 

Committee  on  Public  Safety, 

John  B.  Jameson,  Chairman. 

NEW  jersey.  State  Department  of  Health,  Trenton 

Dr.  J.  C.  Price,  Director.  Branchville. 

R.  B.  Fitz-RandotJ’H.  Assistant  Director. 

W.  W.  Scofield,  Jr.,  Chief  Inspector  in  Charge,  Bureau  of  Food 
and  Drugs.  .  « 

Federal  Food  Administrator,  Plainneld 

William  S.  Tyler. 

New  Jersey  Committee  on  Public  Safety, 

Thomas  L.  Raymond,  Chairman. 

NEW  YORK,  State  Food  Commission,  Albany 

John  Mitchell.  President. 

Federal  Food  Board,  New  York  City 

John  Mitchell,  Chairman. 

Arthur  Williams,  Federal  Food  Administrator 

for  New  York  City 

Charles  E.  Trbman.  Federal  Food  Administrator 

for  New  York  State 

Council  of  Fafms  and  Markets.  New  York  City 

Charles  A.  Wilson,  Commissioner,  Division  of  Agriculture . 

Albany 

Dr.  Eugene  H.  Porter,  Commissioner,  Division  of  Foods  and 
Markets,  Albany 


Helena 


Bozeman 


Vicksburg 

Jackson 


Buy  Foods 

By  Calories—Not  by  Pounds 

Compare  food  cost  by  calories,  and  you’ll  use 
more  Quaker  Oats.  The  calory  is  the  energy  unit 
used  by  governments  to  measure  food. 

On  this  basis,  at  prices  current  at  this  writing 


Meats  Average  8  Times  as  Much. 

Eggs,  Fish  and  Fowl 
Cost  8  to  10  Times  Quaker  Oats 


That  is,  for  the  same  calory  value.  Yet  these  are 
all  major  foods. 

Pound  for  pound,  Quaker  Oats  has  twice  the 
calories  of  round  steak.  Every  cupful  contains  280 
calories — as  much  as  four  eggs. 

Every  dollar  you  spend  for  Quaker  Oats  saves 
at  least  $7  if  used  to  displace  meat,  measured  by 
the  calory  basis. 

You  have  known  the  oat  as  the  marvel  food,  well 
balanced,  rich  in  minerals.  But  its  wealth  of  nutri¬ 
ment  makes  it  also  the  money-saving  food. 

Make  Quaker  Oats  your  breakfast.  Mix  it  also 
with  your  flour  foods.  Use  it  to  save  money,  to 
save  wheat  and  meat,  to  add  flavor  and  nutrition. 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  foods  you  have. 


The  Best  One-Third  of  Oats 


We  use  just  the  queen 
grains — big,  rich  and  flavory 
- — in  making  Quaker  Oats. 

AVe  get  but  ten  pounds 
from  a  bushel. 


Thus  you  get  oat  flavor  at 
its  best.  You  get  it  without 
extra  price.  All  oat  foods 
are  made  doubly  inviting 
when  you  use  this  premier 
grade. 


12  to  13c  and  30  to  32c  Per  Package 

Except  in  Far  West  and  South 

(1,983) 
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,  The  “Keep  Smiling'”  number  of  the 
PARCHMENT  PRATTLER  will  be  ready 
this  month.  It’s  dedicated  FIRST  OF  ALL 
to  winning*  the  war — and  then  to  dispensing 
the  thrift  message  of  vegetable  parchment 
and  waxed  papers,  and,  incidentally,  to 
bringing  good  cheer  to  its  readers.  If  this 
issue  makes  your  fight  a  little  easier  (and 
every  last  one  of  us  must  fight  until  democ¬ 
racy  is  absolutely  safe)  we’ll  be  mighty  glad 
• — and  we  think  it  will !  Shall  we  send  you 
the  October  number? 

Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parchment  Company 

KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN 

Manufacturers  of  Vegetable  Parchment  and  Waxed  Papers 
as  Well  as  Paper  Specialties  and  Bond. 

“THE  WORLD’S  CLEANEST  PAPER  MILL” 


Make  Sure  the  Name 

“WARD” 

is  back  of  every  kind  of 

Bread  and  Cakes 

you  g  buy  and  you  are 
certain  of  getting  the 
highest  grade  bakery 
products. 

Every  kind  of  Ward’s 
bread  and  cakes  is  made 
the  Victory  Way  and  in 
faithful  compliance  with 
United  States  Food 
Rules. 

WARD  BAKING  COMPANY 

BAKERIES  IN 

New  York  Newark  Providence  Cleveland 

Brooklyn  Boston  Pittsburgh  Chicago  Baltimore 


NORTH  CAROLINA,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ralelgrh 

W.  A.  Graham,  Commissioner  of  Agricfuiture. 

W.  M.  Allen,  State  Food  and  Oil  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Henry  A.  Page.  Aberdeen 

North  Carolina  Council  of  Defense, 

W.  S.  Wilson,  Secretary. 

NORTH  DAKOTA,  Agricultural  ExpeKment  Station, 

Agricultural  College 

E.  F.  Ladd,  Commissioner  and  State  Chemist. 

Robert  Hulburt,  Bacteriologist. 

Roe  E.  Remington,  Food  Chemist. 

W.  F.  SuDRO,  Drug  Chemist. 

Matty  Jongeward,  Drug  Chemist. 

C.  P.  Guthrie,  Beverage  Chemist. 

Louts  Jackson',  Paint  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

E.  F.  Ladd. 

State  Council  of  Defense, 

Dr.  V.  H.  Stickney,  Chairman. 

OHIO,  Board  of  Agriculture  of  Ohio,  Dairy  and  Food  Division, 

Columbus 

Thomas  C.  Gault,  Chief  in  Charge. 

hood  Aomin istrator, 

Fred  C.  Croxton. 

Ohio  Branoh  Counoil  of  Na'tional  Defense, 

Howell  Wright,  Executive  Secretary. 

OKLAHOMA,  Department  of  Public  Health,  Oklahoma  City 

Dr.  J.  W.  Duke.  Commissioner  of  Health  and  Food  and  Drugs. 
Dr.  H.  V.  L.  Sapper,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

R.  E.  Andrews,  State  Chemist. 

G.  K.  Dixon,  Bacteriologist. 

Rhea  Campbell,  Assistant  Bacteriologist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator,  Oklahoma  City 

C.  B.  Ames. 

State  Council  of  Defense, 

J.  M.  Aydelotte,  Chairman. 

OREGON,  Dairy  and  Food  Commission,  Portland 

J.  D.  Mickle,  Commissioner. 

A.  S.  Wells,  Chemist. 

C.  H.  Jewell,  Chief  Deputy. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

W.  B.  Ayer. 

State  Council  of  Defense, 

Henry  L.  Corbett,  Chairman. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission, 

Harrisburg 

James  Foust,  Commissioner. 

Wm.  Frear,  Chemist,  State  College. 

Jas.  a.  Evans,  Chemist,  Brie. 

F.  T.  Aschman,  Chemist,  Pittsburgh. 

C.  B.  Cochran,  Chemist,  West  Chester. 

Chas.  H.  La  waul.  Chemist,  Philadelphia. 

C.  P.  SCHOEN,  Chemist.  Scranton. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Howard  Heinz.  Philadelphia 

State  Council  of  Defense,  Philadelphia 

Col.  Lewis  E.  Beitler,  Secretary,  Committee  of  Public  Safety. 

RHODE  ISLAND,  Food  and  Drug  Commission,  Providence 

Frank  A.  Jackson,  Chairman. 

P.  Webster  Cook,  Captain  in  U.  S.  A.,  on  leave  of  absetwe. 
Franklin  N.  Strickland,  Executive  Secretary  and  Chemist. 
Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Alfred  M.  Coats. 

Rhode  Island  Council  of  Defense, 

Col.  George  H.  Webb,  Director. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA,  Department  of  Agriculture,  Commerce 

and  Industries,  Columbia 

A.  C.  Summers,  Commissioner. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

William  Elliott. 

Council  of  Defense,  Hartsville 

David  R.  Coker,  Chairman. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA,  State  Food  and  Drug  Department, 


Guy  G.  Frary,  M.  S.,  Commissioner. 

C.  I.  Vaughn,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

Harry  P.  Hadley,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Charles  N.  Herreid. 

South  Dakota  State  Council  of  Defense, 

Chas.  H.  Anderson',  Chairman. 

TENNESSEE,  Department  of  Food  and  Drugs,  Nashville 

Harry  L.  Eskew,  Commissioner. 

Dr.  M.  E.  Hinds,  Chief  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Prof.  H.  A.  Morgan.  Montgomery 

Tennessee  Council  of  National  Defense, 

Rutledge  Smith,  Chairman. 

TEXAS,  Food  and  Drug  Department,  Austin 

R.  H.  Hoffman,  Jr.,  Commissioner. 

E.  H.  Golaz,  Chemist  and  Collaborating  Chemist,  V.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

D.  F.  Snyder,  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

E.  A.  Peden.  Houston 

Texas  State  Council  of  Defense,  San  Antonio 

Judge  J.  F.  Carl,  Secretary. 


Vermin  OB 


Aberdeen 

Pierre 


Fargo 

Bismarck 
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UTAH,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Department,  Salt  Lake  City 
Walter  M.  Botden,  Commissioner. 

Herman  Harms,  State  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

W.  W.  Armstrong. 

Council  of  Defense, 

W.  C.  Ebaugh,  Secretary. 

VERMONT,  State  Board  of  Health,  Burlington 

Dr  Chas.  S.  Caverlt,  President,  Rutland. 

Dr.  F.  Thomas  Kidder,  Treasurer,  Woodstock. 

Dr.  Chas.  P.  Dalton,  Secretary  and  Executive  Officer. 

Dr.  B.  H.  Stone.  Director  of  Labratory. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Frank  H.  Brooks, 

Vermont  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 

Fred  A.  Howland,  Secretary. 

VIRGINIA,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission, 

Benj.  L.  Purcell,  Commissioner. 

N.  A.  Lapslet,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

J.  B.  Weems,  Chief  Chemist. 

G.  L.  Bradbury,  Food  Chemist. 

Wm.  Ralston,  Chemist. 

H.  V.  Stewart,  Bacteriologist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Col.  E.  B.  White. 

Councii  of  Defense. 

WEST  VIRGINIA,  Department  of  Health, 

S.  L.  Jepson,  Commissioner. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Earl  W.  Oglebat. 

State  Councii  of  Defense, 

Jesse  V.  Sullivan,  Secretai'y,  Advisory  Council. 

WASHiNGTON,  State  Agriculture  Department, 

E.  P.  Benson,  Commissioner. 

Will  H.  Adams,  Assistant  Commissioner  Food  Department, 

Seattle 

Geo.  a.  Olson,  State  Chemist,  Pullman 

Dr.  C.  W.  Johnson,  State  Chemist,  Seattle 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Charles  Hebberd.  Spokane 

State  Councii  of  Defense,  Olympia 


St.  Johnsbury 
Montpelier 

Richmond 

Charleston 

Wheeling 

Olympia 


WISCONSIN,  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission,  Madison 

Geo.  J.  Weiglb,  Commissioner. 

C.  E.  Lee,  Assistant  Commissioner  and  Dairy  Specialist. 

E.  L.  Aderhold,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

Harry  Kleuter,  Chemist. 

Ralph  W.  Smith,  Chief  Inspector  of  Weights  and  Measures. 
Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Magnus  Swenson. 

State  Council  of  Defense, 

Magnus  Swenson,  Chairman. 


WYOMING,  Dairy,  Food  and  Oil  Department,  Cheyenne 

Maurice  Groshon,  Commissioner. 

Oscar  J.  Lamm,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

R.  B.  Moudy.  M.  S..  State  Chemist,  Laramie. 

Federal  Food  Administrator, 

Theodore  C.  Diers.  Sheridan 

Wyoming  State  Council  of  Defense, 

Henry  G.  Knight,  Chairman. 


with  which  have  been  combined 


The  American  Food  Manufacturer 

and 

The  Food  Law  Bulletin 

R.  G.  GOULD,  President. 
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How  This  Home  Uses 
Puffed  Grains 


This  is  but  one  of  a  million  homes  which 
houses  Puffed  Grain  lovers.  But  the  folks 
who  live  here  have  discovered  many  winsome 
ways  of  serving" — perhaps  some  which  you 
don’t  know. 

Beside  serving  Puffed  Grains  with  cream  and 
sugar,  they  serve  with  melted  butter.  And  the 
majority  of  people  who  come  there  or  live  there 
like  the  butter  better. 

Butter  brings  out  in  these  grain  bubbles  a 
toasted  nut-meat  flavor. 


Puffed  Grains, 
crisped  and  light¬ 
ly  buttered,  are 
served  to  hungry 
children  in  the 
afternoon.  This 
in  place  of  tid¬ 
bits  which  less 
easily  digest. 

These  airy  grains,  when  served  in  this  way,  are 
like  food  confections. 

The  girls  make  fudge  with  corn  syrup.  And 
they  stir  Puffed  Rice  in  to  make  it  porous  and 
nut-like. 


Corn  Puffs,  which  are  pellets  of  hominy  puffed, 
are  also  good  for  candy. 

These  flimsy,  flavory  globules  are  also  used  as 
garnish  for  ice  cream.  Also  as  wafers  in  soups. 
No  other  suitable  morsels  are  so  thin  and  crisp 
and  airy. 


Puffed  Grains  are  served  in 
every  bowl  of  milk.  There  is 
no  other  way  to  make  a  milk 
dish  so  likable. 

And  they  are  mixed  with 
fruit.  Puffed  Grains  add  to 
fruit  what  crust  adds  to  a 
shortcake,  tart  or  pie. 


Puffed 

Rice 

Puffed 

Wheat 

Corn 

Puffs 

All  Bubble  Grains 

Each  15c  Except 
in  Far  West 
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Raisins,  Prunes,  Apricots,  Apples  and 
similar  dried  fruits,  now  sun-dried— an 
extremely  risky  method— can  be  dried 
uniformly  and  economically  by  me¬ 
chanical  dehydrating  equipment— a 
method  which  is  sure  and  profitable, 
rain  or  shine. 

WRITE  OR  WIRE 


DRYING  SYSTEMS,  inc. 

322  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

BUILDERS  OF  STANDARDIZED  DEHYDRATING  EQUIPMENT 

Manufacturers  cf  Dehydrated  Feed  Products 
for  the  United  States  Government 


^American 

FOOD  JOURNAL 


— with  which  was  combined  on  May  15,  1918 — 


With  abounding-  faith  in  the  future  of  the  food  industry  and  with  due  insistence  upon  its  present  dignity,  this  periodical 
IS  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  wholesome  foods,  honestly  sold.  All  such — and  no  others — are  given  our  hearty  support. 


Vol.  XIII.  OCTOBER,  1918.  No.  10 


Butter  Standards. 

Last  month  we  reviewed  a  brief  filed  by  the  Dairy 
and  Food  Commissioner  of  Minnesota,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Minnesota  State  Dairymen’s  Association,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Minnesota  State  Creamery  and 
Cheese  Factory  Operators’  and  Managers’  Associa¬ 
tion.  This  represented  the  makers  of  so-called  “sweet 
cream  butter” ;  at  least,  those  who  do  not  practice  the 
neutralization  of  cream  in  butter  making,  and  who 
believe  that  their  product  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  be 
known  as  the  only  lawful  butter. 

They  say  that  the  use  of  lime  constitutes  the  result¬ 
ing  product  adulterated  under  the  law,  and  taxable  at 
ten  cents  per  pound.  They  also  claim  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  their  pure  butter  to  compete  with  the  neu¬ 
tralized  article  in  the  markets,  and  they  ask  that  the 
latter  be  compelled  to  bear  the  label,  “Renovated 
Cream  Butter,”  in  order  that  the  consumer  may  buy  it 
advisedly. 

And  now  come  the  centralizers  or  neutralizers,  who 
present  a  symposium,  written  by  Professors  O.  F. 
Hunziker,  F.  W.  Bouska,  G.  L.  McKay,  and  by  Mr. 
T.  A.  Borman,  editor  of  the  Kansas  Farmer. 

Professor  McKay,  who  is  now  Secretary  of  the 
American  Association  of  Creamery  Butter  Man¬ 
ufacturers,  has  heretofore  filed  a  brief  with  the 
committee,  which  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
an  attack  upon  oleomargarine,  and  in  defense 
of  moisture  incorporation  as  at  present  prac¬ 
ticed.  In  this  last  brief.  Professor  McKay’s  arti¬ 
cle  has  almost  entirely  to  do  with  the  commercial  as¬ 
pects  of  the  production  of  butterfat  in  the  corn  belt 
or  mixed  farming  country.  He  shows  what  a  waste 
of  valuable  food  supply  would  result  if  for  any  rea¬ 
son  it  became  unprofitable  for  the  mixed  farmer  to 
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continue  to  produce  butterfat  for  sale  to  the  large  cen¬ 
tralizers.  He  says  that  the  practice  of  adding  lime 
to  highly  acid  cream  is  what  renders  the  present  cen¬ 
tralizing  business  possible,  and  he  claims  that  the 
product  has  quality  and  keeping  qualities  entitling  it 
to  its  place  in  the  trade.  He  presents  an  elaborate 
questionnaire  answered  by  the  butter  jobbing  trade 
of  the  East,  saying  that  the  centralized  butter  gives 
excellent  satisfaction.  He  endeavors  to  show  that 
the  centralizing  creameries  are  an  economic  neces¬ 
sity.  He  does  not  wish  it  labeled  “Renovated  Cream 
Butter,”  as  advocated  by  the  Minnesota  dairymen, 
because  the  term  “would  compel  such  butter  to  be 
taxed  at  least  cent  per  pound ;  or,  in  other  words, 
about  450,000  pounds  of  butter  made  in  the  United 
States  would  be  taxed  %  cent  per  pound.  Would  such 
a  tax  benefit  the  consumer  or  the  producer?’’  One 
wonders  whether  the  professor  thinks  the  present  tax 
on  uncolored  oleomargarine  benefits  either  the  con¬ 
sumer  or  the  producer. 

Professor  AlcKay’s  article  does  not  discuss  the 
present  United  States  revenue  law  covering  “Adulter¬ 
ated  Butter,”  although  he  quotes  Attorney  Keith  for 
the  Department  of  Internal  Revenue  as  having  told 
him  that  “a  neutralizer  used  in  cream  for  reducing 
the  acidity  is  legal.”  This  is  interesting,  as  it  is  the 
first  publication  of  any  legal  opinion  given  by  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  the  Government,  and  presumably  was  casually 
made  in  connection  with  a  hypothetical  question. 

Professor  McKay  falls  into  his  usual  habit  of  ill- 
considered  attack  upon  others,  notably  in  his  criticism 
of  what  “some  native-born  Danes  are  doing  in  this 
country.”  He  also  speaks  slightingly  of  the  Danes  at 
home  and  of  Scandinavian-Americans.  Presumably 
this  “peevishness”  results  from  the  fact  that  a  large 
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percentage  of  the  Minnesota  dairymen  are  of  Scan¬ 
dinavian  extraction.  We  think  this  is  particularly  un¬ 
fortunate  at  this  time,  and  unjust  to  a  large  body  of 
our  citizens  whose  sons  are  in  their  country’s  army 
and  who  are  patriotically  following  every  suggestion 
of  the  Government  in  its  efforts  to  win  the  war.  The 
butter  used  by  our  navy  is  largely  made  in  Minnesota 
and  is  fairly  representative  of  what  that  state  can 
produce. 

Professor  McKay  even  suggests  that  he  has  “heard 
rumors”  that  this  navy  butter  often  exceeds  the  con¬ 
tractual  limitation  for  moisture,  and  that  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry  might  well  make  tests  in  verification.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  just  what  these  features  of  his  arti¬ 
cle  have  to  do  with  the  question  before  the  Standards 
Committee.  As  is  well  known,  it  is  difficult  for  the 
professor  to  refrain  from  attacks  upon  any  who  venture 
to  differ  with  him. 

Professor  McKay  suggests  the  following  definition 
for  the  consideration  of  the  committee ; 

“Butter  is  the  clean,  non-rancid  product  made  by 
gathering  in  any  manner  the  fat  of  fresh  or  ripened 
milk  or  cream  into  a  mass  which  also  contains  a  small 
portion  of  other  milk  constituents,  with  or  without 
salt  and  coloring  matter,  and  contains  not  less  than  8o 
per  cent  fat,  nor  more  than  i6  per  cent  of  water.” 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  professor  would  extend 
the  present  definition  of  the  Eederal  law  to  cover  “the 
fat  of  fresh  or  ripened  milk  or  cream.”  He  evi¬ 
dently  would  license  the  use  of  limes  or  other  alkalies 
by  permitting  “the  gathering  in  any  manner.”  It 
would  seem  that  if,  as  the  professor  evidently  thinks, 
the  definition  should  be  restated,  it  should  be  possible 
to  describe  what  is  permitted  or  forbidden  more  spe¬ 
cifically,  and  to  advise  what  methods  or  ingredients 
were  in  contemplation  with  greater  frankness  for,  the 
information  of  the  public  and  those  who  are  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  law. 

Professor  Hunziker’s  article  ably  sets  forth  why,  in 
the  author’s  opinion,  the  neutralization  of  cream  in 
buttermaking  “is  necessary  and  justifiable”;  also  why 
it  has  no  logical  or  justifiable  connection  with  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  butter  standards  and  definitions.  This 
argument  is  directed  primarily  to  the  point  that  neu¬ 
tralization  does  not  remove  rancidity.  This  is,  of 
course,  intended  to  justify  the  manufacture  of  limed 
butter  without  the  payment  of  the  lo-cent  tax  which 
the  law  imposes  upon  adulterated  butter.  “Cream 
seldom,  if  ever,  is  rancid ;  hence  there  is  no  rancidity 
to  remove.”  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  law  enu¬ 
merated  “the  use  of  any  acid,  alkali,  chemical,  or  any 
substance  whatever  *  *  *  for  the  purpose  or 

with  the  effect  of  deodorizing  or  removing  therefrom 
rancidity.” 

Mr.  Hunziker  is  manager  of  the  manufacturing  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Blue  Valley  Creamery  Company.  He 
presents  many  arguments  as  to  the  wholesomeness  of 
farm  separator  cream,  the  difficulties  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  butter  from  cream  of  high  acidity,  the  manner  in 
which  the  cream  is  neutralized,  facilities  for  proper 
pasteurization,  and  defends  the  quality  of  centralized 
butter. 

Aside  from  the  somewhat  forced  effort  to  eliminate 
the  question  of  rancidity,  the  argument  in  this  paper 
leaves  little  to  be  asked.  He  also  presents  a  defini¬ 
tion  which,  like  that  of  Professor  McKay,  is  carefully 
but  ambiguously  worded,  the  evident  purpose  being  to 
defend  and  perpetuate  present  practices. 

Professor  Bouska,  who  is  now  scientific  and  but- 
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terniaking  expert  for  the  American  Association  of 
Creamery  Butter  Manufacturers  at  Chicago,  presents 
as  his  contribution  to  the  symposium  a  very  technical 
treatise  on  the  physiology  of  centralized  butter.  He 
deals  elaborately  with  the  various  processes  of  fer¬ 
mentation  and  decomposition. 

In  the  fourth  article,  Mr.  Borman  presents  an  excel¬ 
lent  argument  on  the  utility  of  the  hand  cream  sep¬ 
arator  and  the  part  it  has  played  in  the  development  of 
the  dairy  business. 

The  joint  committee  has  now  in  its  hands  a  con¬ 
siderable  literature  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  mod¬ 
ern  commercial  buttermaking,  representing  various 
views,  mostly  selfish.  The  chief  difficulty  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  appears  to  be  the  present  Federal  law  with 
respect  to  adulterated  butter,  passed  August  2,  1902. 
The  law  was  passed  by  the  dairymen  as  a  part  of  their 
effort  to  destroy  the  oleomargarine  industry.  At  that 
time  renovated  butter  and  various  other  compositions 
were  regarded  as  butter  substitutes,  and  so  penalized 
by  taxation.  The  viciousness  of  the  principle  upon 
which  wholesome  foods  are  taxed  to  restrict  them  is 
no  longer  seriously  questioned.  However,  the  cream- 
erymen  have  always  been  able  to  make  Congress  be¬ 
lieve  that  they  represent  a  large  farmer  vote  and 
efforts  to  repeal  or  amend  these  laws  have  proven 
futile. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  creamerymen  themselves, 
driven  by  competition  and  lured  on  by  high  prices, 
have  adopted  many  practices  which  may  seriously  be 
considered  as  coming  within  the  proscriptions  of  this 
law.  There  is  the  matter  of  moisture  incorporation, 
and  there  is  the  matter  of  the  use  of  alkalies  and 
chemicals  to  deodorize  and  remove  rancidity. 

In  addition  to  the  briefs  filed,  the  committee  has 
held  extensive  hearings,  one  at  St.  Paul  on  June  19, 
1918,  and  one  at  Washington  on  June  24,  1918,  which 
fully  explained  present  practices  and  the  positions  of 
opposing  factions.  If  these  proceedings  and  briefs 
could  be  printed  and  compiled  into  a  handy  volume, 
and  so  made  available  to  that  portion  of  the  public  in¬ 
terested  in  the  food  supply,  it  would  probably  result 
in  the  formation  of  public  opinion  upon  which  proper 
adjustments  could  be  made. 

Adulterated  Olive  Oil. 

Food  inspectors  have  been  instructed  by  the  officials 
in  charge  of  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal  Food 
and  Drugs  Act  to  inspect  interstate  shipments  of  olive 
oil,  in  order  to  prevent  the  sale  in  interstate  commerce 
of  cheaper  vegetable  oils  under  the  name  of  olive  oil. 
Very  little  olive  oil  is  now  being  imported,  say  the 
officials,  and  the  domestic  olive  oil  is  not  sufficient  to 
supply  the  demand.  The  abnormally  high  price  of 
genuine  olive  oil  has  tempted  unscrupulous  dealers  to 
mix  cheaper  vegetable  oils  with  a  little  genuine  olive 
oil  and  to  sell  the  mixture  labeled  as  olive  oil.  Cotton¬ 
seed  oil,  corn  oil  and  soy-bean  oil  are  the  principal  sub¬ 
stitutes  used. 

Several  seizures  have  been  made  and  a  number  of 
prosecutions  are  now  pending  in  the  Federal  courts  as 
the  result  of  finding  in  interstate  commerce  products 
labeled  “olive  oil,”  which  upon  analysis  were  found  to 
consist  largely  of  cottonseed  oil.  Cottonseed,  corn  and 
soy-bean  oils  are  palatable  oils  which  are  not  injurious 
to  health  and  there  is  no  objection  to  their  sale  as  food 
when  properly  labeled,  say  the  officials.  Their  sale  as 
olive  oil,  however,  is  a  fraud,  and  their  shipment  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  labeled  as  olive  oil  is  a 
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violation  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  The 
sale  of  cottonseed,  corn  or  soy-bean  oils  under  the 
name  of  olive  oil  is  also  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  most 
States.  State  and  city  food  inspectors  are  co-operating 
with  the  Federal  food  inspectors  in  stopping  this  form 
of  adulteration. 

Output  of  Soft  Drinks  and  Mineral  Waters 
Curtailed. 

The  War  Industries  Board  has  issued  a  ruling 
that,  effective  November  i,  1918,  the  production  of 
non-alcoholic  beverages  (other  than  near  beers  which 
have  already  been  prohibited  after  December  i,  1918) 
including  the  manufacture  of  fruit  juices,  waters,  con¬ 
centrated  extracts,  syrups  and  carbonic  acid  gas  be 
curtailed  on  the  basis  of  fifty  per  cent  (50%)  per  an¬ 
num,  based  on  the  production  for  the  calendar  year 
1917;  that  is,  no  month’s  production  shall  exceed  50 
per  cent  of  the  production  of  the-corresponding  month 
of  the  previous  year.  Grape  juice,  cider  and  logan¬ 
berry  juice  products  of  this  year’s  harvest  may  be  pro¬ 
duced,  but  the  restriction  must  apply  to  the  year  1919. 

The  Rain  Damage  to  Western  Dried  Fruit. 

In  these  days  of  critical  necessity  for  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  all  of  our  food  resources  it  is  with  a  feeling 
of  consternation  and  no  little  chagrin  that  we  read  of 
the  tremendous  losses  of  raisins,  prunes,  dried  apples, 
apricots  and  figs  which  have  occurred  in  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  of  California,  as  a  result  of  unusually 
heavy  rain  storms.  According  to  good  authority,  the 
situation  in  the  dried  fruit  industry  of  California  is 
chaotic ;  the  demoralization  of  the  industry  is  almost 
complete. 

The  news  at  this  critical  time  of  the  sheer  loss  of 
millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  vitally  important  foods 
cannot  escape  the  notice  of  all* who  are  interested  in 
the  conservation  of  food,  and  cannot  fail  to  elicit  the 
natural  inquiry,  why  and  wherefore?  Unbelievable  as 
it  may  seem,  the  fact  remains  that  in  these  days  of 
efficiency  and  conservation  the  dried  fruit  industry  of 
California  and  the  West  still  employs  the  most  primi¬ 
tive  methods  of  operation. 

Prunes  and  raisins  are  made  by  exposing  plums  or 
grapes  to  the  natural  drying  effect  of  the  sun  and 
wind  and  the  same  applies  to  apricots,  apples  and  figs. 
The  fruit  is  placed  on  trays  by  hand  and  the  trays  are 
placed  in  the  open  fields  for  drying.  In  addition  to 
the  extremely  detrimental  exposure  to  infestation  and 
contamination  from  dust  and  other  wind-carried 
bodies,  stray  animals  and  birds,  the  process  is  long  and 
uncertain,  depending  entirely  upon  the  vagary  of  the 
weather. 

From  time  to  time  in  the  history  of  the  industry 
similar  catastrophes  have  occurred  and  will,  of  course, 
continue  to  occur  unless  steps  are  taken  to  obviate  the 
possibility  of  such  recurrence.  Why  have  not  the 
powerful  organizations  which  control  the  activities  of 
our  domestic  dried  fruit  industry  availed  themselves 
of  the  aid  offered  them  by  the  process  of  artificial 
dehydration,  the  employment  of  which  would  have 
rendered  impossible  such  a  calamity? 

Artificial  dehydration,  accomplished  by  the  use  of 
highly  developed  and  efficient  machinery,  as  contrasted 
with  the  crude  and  primitive  methods  of  our  ances¬ 
tors,  is  now  an  actual  accomplishment  both  abroad 
and  in  this  country.  The  period  of  experimentation  is 
over  and  from  among  the  ideas  and  suggestions 
promulgated  within  the  last  few  years  there  have 
developerl  a  few  systems  of  dehydration  which  are 


standardized,  practical,  and  which  are  now  in  every¬ 
day,  commercial  operation,  producing  tons  of  uni¬ 
formly  superior  products  daily,  at  less  actual  oper¬ 
ating  expense  than  the  primitive  equipment  now  em¬ 
ployed. 

Even  were  it  more  expensive  to  dry  artificially  such 
fruits  as  raisins,  prunes  and  the  rest  (which  is  not 
the  case)  and  were  the  cost  of  installing  mechanical 
dehydrating  equipment  many  times  what  it  actually  is, 
any  possible  economy  which  might  be  claimed  for  the 
old  existing  methods  has  been  more  than  nullified  for 
years  to  come  by  this  single  loss. 

Those  who  have  at  heart  the  best  interests  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  and  the  nation,  and  especially  those  who  are 
concerned  with  the  dried  fruit  industries,  can  well 
afford  at  this  time  seriously  to  consider  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  sufficient  mechanical  equipment  to  handle  the 
coming  season’s  production. 

The  general  installation  of  dehydrating  equipment 
in  the  West  will  not  only  prevent  such  vast  losses  as 
that  of  the  present  season,  but  will  serve  to  stabilize 
and  firmly  establish  the  industry,  eliminate  the  great 
element  of  risk  which  now  predominates  and,  what  is 
perhaps  as  important  as  all  else  combined,  acquit  them 
of  the  charge  for  which  they  can  now  be  fairly  held — 
the  charge  of  clinging  to  archaic  methods  in  this  day 
of  progress  and  development. 

Sugar  Beet  Crops,  Aug.  1,  1918. 

Although  the  e.stimated  sugar  beet  crop  for  this 
year  in  the  United  States  is  6,359,000  tons,  as  against 
5,980,379  tons  in  1917  and  6,228,256  tons  in  1916,  the 
general  condition  of  the  crop  on  August  i  was  88.6, 
as  against  a  ten-year  average  of  91.  Improvement  in 
the  national  crop  during  July  is  rated  at  1.7  per  cent. 

In  Colorado,  which  supplied  30.5  per  cent  of  the 
Nation’s  sugar  beet  crop  in  1917,  the  condition  was  90, 
as  against  89  for  the  ten-year  average,  with  the  crop 
for  1918  estimated  at  1,490,000  short  tons,  according 
to  the  August  crop  report  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Last  year  the  crop  was  1,857,649  tons, 
from  which  234,303  tons  of  sugar  were  extracted. 

In  California,  which  last  year  produced  27.3  per 
cent  of  the  Nation’s  sugar  beet  crop,  the  condition  was 
86,  as  against  91  for  the  ten-year  average.  The  crop 
is  estimated  at  1,041.000  tons,  while  la'st  year  it  was 
1,331,548  tons,  yielding  209,325  tons  of  sugar.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Facts  About  Sugar,  published  by  Domes¬ 
tic  Sugar  Producers,  Inc.,  the  yield  per  acre  will  be 
better  than  last  year’s. 

In  Michigan  the  crop  this  year  will  be  992,000  tons, 
according  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  estimate, 
while  in  1917  it  was  but  524,195  tons.  Growth  re¬ 
cently  has  been  slow,  because  of  insufficient  rains,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Willet  &  Gray’s  Weekly  Trade  Journal, 
under  date  of  August  29.  Yet  crop  condition  on  August 
I  was  rated  at  89,  as  against  86  for  the  ten-year  aver¬ 
age.  In  Ohio  the  crop  this  year  will  jump  to  320,000 
tons,  it  is  expected,  as  against  219,931  in  1917,  while 
the  increase  in  Utah  will  be  from  762,028  to  1,035,000 
tons. 

Crop  conditions  in  other  sugar  beet  raising  states 
are  as  follows,  with  the  first  figure  indicating  condi¬ 
tion  August  I  and  the  second,  the  ten-year  average : 
Idaho,  90,  93:  Indiana,  83,  84:  Illinois,  91,  89:  Wis¬ 
consin,  94,  88;  Minnesota,  95,  87:  Iowa,  90,  91;  Ne¬ 
braska,  90,  87  :  Kansas,  90,  82  ;  Montana,  85,  92  ;  Wyo¬ 
ming,  95,  95 ;  Washington,  45,  94.  The  total  crop  of 
the  ten  states  last-named  above  is  estimated  at  973.000 
tons,  as  against  972,959  tons  in  1917. 
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Butter  Situation  to  Be  Investigated. 

The  Eood  Administration  is  turning  the  full  power 
of  its  enforcement  machinery  against  dealers  who  are 
taking  advantage  of  the  present  stringency  in  butter 
supplies  and  are  reaping  heavy  profits  from  the  rising 
market.  Its  inspectors  throughout  the  country  have 
been  instructed  to  center  their  work  upon  investiga¬ 
tions  of  butter  operations  and  to  obtain  a  close  check 
upon  the  recent  activities  of  dealers. 

Some  manufacturers  and  dealers  who  had  stored 
late  butter  have  been  taking  advantage  of  a  rising 
market  to  remove  their  goods  and  to  sell  as  fresh  but¬ 
ter  on  account  of  an  advanced  market.  This  is  a 
dear  violation  of  Eood  Administration  rulings,  which 
state  that  butter,  both  fresh  and  storage,  shall  be  sold 
at  prices  not  to  exceed  stipulated  margins  of  profit 
over  cost.  The  dealer  is  not  allowed  to  sell  on  the 
basis  of  replacement  value.  This  eliminates  all  possi¬ 
bility  of  speculation,  as  the  dealers  in  butter  are  not 
allowed  to  profit  by  abnormal  advances  in  market 
quotations. 

All  Eederal  Eood  Administrators  have  been  in¬ 
structed  to  take  decisive  measures  in  their  states  to 
keep  a  close  check  on  butter  operations  and  to  take 
vigorous  action  wherever  violations  are  disclosed. 
The  inspectors  have  been  notified  that  they  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  center  their  attentions  upon  these  operations 
and  to  make  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  entire 
butter  situation. 


Canada  Labor  for  Fixed  Food  Prices. 

The  effective  control  of  the  prices  of  essential  food¬ 
stuff's,  cereals,  meats,  etc.,  by  the  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment  is  demanded  in  a  resolution  adopted  at  the 
Trades  and  Labor  Congress.  Attempts  were  made  by 
the  radical  factions  attending  the  Congress  to  secure 
endorsation  for  an  amendment  which  urged  that  all 
wages  should  be  increased  when  the  price  of  commod¬ 
ities  went  up,  but  the  attempts  were  unsuccessful.  A 
motion,  which  was  dropped  for  that  ultimately  carried, 
asked  for  the  appointment  by  the  Dominion  Govern¬ 
ment  of  a  commission  to  fix  the  prices  of  necessities 
of  life. 

The  Congress  also  adopted  a  resolution  calling  for 
the  nationalization  of  the  practice  of  medicine  and  all 
hospitals.  ■' 

The  debate  on  the  price  of  food  was  initiated  when 
a  motion  sent  up  to  the  Congress  from  the  Hamilton 
Trades  and  Labor  Council  asked  for  a  commission. 

R.  1.  Jones,  Winnipeg,  amended  the  motion  so  that 
it  demanded  that  when  food  prices  soared,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  unions  affiliated  with  the  Congress  should 
get  a  corresponding  increase  in  wages. 

P.  M.  Draper,  Ottawa,  then  introduced  the  follow¬ 
ing  amendment : 

“The  fundamental  source  of  the  discontent  and  un¬ 
rest  that  agitate  the  public  mind  and  are  constantly 
provocative  of  dislocation  of  trade  and  industries,  as 
well  as  being  a  menace  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  people  of  Canada,  is  the  disproportion  that  exists 
between  the  incomes,  revenues,  salaries  or  wages  and 
the  exorbitant  and  constantly  rising  prices  of  food¬ 
stuffs  and  necessaries  of  life,  be  it  resolved :  That  it 
is  expedient  that  the  Government  of  Canada  should 
immediately  assume  full  and  effective  control  of  all 
prices  of  essential  foodstuffs,  cereals,  meats,  etc.,  that 
such  fixed  prices  be  not  more  than  those  now  existing 
in  each  case,  thereby  preventing  further  increases  in 
the  cost  of  these  essential  articles  to  the  consumer. 


assuming  that  present  prevailing  prices  are  ample  to 
stimulate  production ;  that  such  control  be  exercised 
effectively,  uncompromisingly,  and  with  penalties  at¬ 
tached  to  the  violation  of  such  regulation  as  from 
time  to  time  are  established  by  the  Government.” 

Mr.  Draper  said  he  thought  the  time  had  arrived 
when  the  Government  should  assume  full  and  effective 
control  of  commodities  as  had  been  done  in  Great 
Britain.  He  was  against  the  commission  idea,  because 
they  had  had  commissions  before  and  they  had  not 
been  altogether  satisfactory. 

J.  Wheatley,  Bank  Head,  Alberta,  explained  how 
successful  the  wage-raising  system  introduced  among 
the  miners  in  his  district  had  been.  He  said,  under 
contract  with  the  company  they  worked  for,  the  men 
got  increases  every  time  the  price  of  food  was  raised. 
It  had  meant  $1,250,000  to  the  miners  in  extra  money 
in  a  few  months. 

Mr.  Draper’s  amendment  was  substituted  for  that 
of  the  Hamilton  Trades  and  Labor  Council  and  car¬ 
ried  by  a  large  majority. 

Containers  Standardized. 

Manufacturers  of  syrup  and  molasses  have  prom¬ 
ised  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to  assist  in  the 
conservation  of  tin.  Their  product,  until  the  need  for 
conservation  passes,  will  be  packed  in  only  three  stand¬ 
ard  sized  cans,  they  promised  at  a  recent  conference 
with  the  United  States  Food  Administration.  All 
small  and  odd  sizes  will  be  discontinued,  only  5 
and  lo-pound  containers  being  used.  Packing  in  small 
cans  calls  for  needless  consumption  of  steel,  tin  plate, 
labor  and  transportation  facilities.  A  one-pound  can, 
for  instance,  represents  a  saving  in  tin  of  about  20  per 
cent  over  four  four-ounce  cans.  In  addition,  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  filling  and  handling  the  smaller  container  is 
practically  equal  to  that  of  the  larger  one,  which  has 
the  added  advantage  of  requiring  less  shipping  space 
for  equal  bulk  of  contents. 

Chocolate  and  cocoa  manufacturers  have  also 
signified  their  willingness  to  effect  substantial  savings 
in  tin  and  steel  by  packing  their  products  in  containers 
made  of  other  material,  as  set  forth  in  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  Cocoa  Bean  Grinders 
and  Consumers,  in  conference  with  the  Food  Admin¬ 
istration.  Manufacturers  will  adopt  new  containers 
not  made  of  tin  or  any  other  metal  as  soon  as  present 
stocks  are  used  up,  which  must  not  exceed  a  period  of 
five  months  at  most,  according  to  the  resolutions. 
These  containers  will  be  square  or  oblong,  instead  of 
round,  to  save  packing  space.  It  was  further  recom¬ 
mended  that  cocoa  and  chocolate,  sweetened  or  un¬ 
sweetened,  in  powdered  form,  shall  be  put  up  in  pack¬ 
ages  not  smaller  than  one-half  pound,  or  in  packages 
of  one,  five,  ten,  twenty-five,  fifty,  or  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  barrels  and  cases.  This  eliminates  certain 
sizes  and  will  effect  a  saving  of  labor  and  material. 

Representatives  of  the  alimentary  paste  industry 
agreed  to  aid  in  the  campaign  for  conservation  of  war 
necessities.  Their  products — macaroni,  spaghetti  and 
noodles — which  heretofore  have  been  packed  in  nu¬ 
merous  sizes  and  styles  of  packages,  will  be  put  up  in 
three  standard  sized  packages.  Macaroni  and  spa¬ 
ghetti  will  be  put  out  only  in  eight  and  sixteen  ounce 
packages,  and  when  sold  in  bulk  will  be  available  only 
in  ten  and  twenty-two  pound  boxes.  Noodles  will  be 
sold  only  in  four  and  eight-ounce  packages.  As  a  con¬ 
servation  measure  in  saving  paper,  labor  and  shipping 
space  these  manufacturers  have  agreed  that  these 
standard  packages  shall  be  completely  filled. 


Dried  Milk  Powder 

A  Review  of  British  Experience.* 


r'’HE  local  Government  Board  of  Great  Britain  has 
recently  issued  a  series  of  reports  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  classification  “Food  Reports  No.  24”  upon 
the  preparation,  composition  and  nutritive  values  of 
dried  milk  powders,  with  special  reference  to  their  use 
in  infant  feeding.  It  is  stated  that  this  article  is  com¬ 
ing  into  rather  large  use  in  the  preparation  of  certain 
foodstufifs  and  in  the  feeding  of  infants.  In  view  of 
these  facts  and  of  certain  claims  which  have  been 
made  as  to  the  advantages  of  this  product  over  ordi¬ 
nary  cow's  milk,  especially  from  the  point  of  view  of 
freedom  from  bacteria  of  a  dangerous  sort,  a  some¬ 
what  extensive  inquiry  into  the  entire  subject  has  been 
deemed  advisable. 

HISTORY,  MANUFACTURE  AND  USES. 

The  first  branch  of  this  inquiry  related  to  the  use  of 
dried  milk  in  infant  feeding  and  was  carried  out  by 
Dr.  F.  J.  H.  Coutts  with  the  assistance  of  Prof.  Dele- 
pine.  A  brief  history  of  dried  milk  and  of  its  method 
of  preparation  is  first  given.  It  is  stated  that  as  early 
as  1868  “desiccated  milk”  was  an  article  of  commerce. 
Since  that  time,  and  especially  during  the  past  20  years, 
considerable  advance  has  been  made  in  the  methods  of 
preparation,  the  general  purpose  being  to  secure  a  dry 
residue  by  evaporation  at  the  lowest  possible  tempera¬ 
ture  and  in  the  shortest  time.  Most  of  the  processes 
employed  use  one  or  another  form  of  revolving  heated 
drum,  upon  the  surface  of  which  a  thin  milk  layer  is 
spread  and  from  which  the  dried  product  is  scraped. 
The  most  recent  processes  inject  a  stream  of  partially 
condensed  milk  into  a  heated  chamber  in  the  form  of 
a  fine  spray,  the  evaporation  taking  place  in  the  air 
and  the  dry  powder  falling  to  the  floor.  In  the  fac¬ 
tories  the  conditions  of  manufacture,  as  regards  gen¬ 
eral  cleanliness,  were  found  to  be  excellent.  The 
author,  however,  does  not  agree-  with  the  commonly 
expressed  view  of  the  desirability  of  small-scale  manu¬ 
facture  upon  the  farm.  He  found  in  many  such  cases 
that  the  most  elementary  precautions  as  to  cleanliness 
were  being  neglected.  The  importance  of  placing  this 
industry  under  the  supervision  and  control  of  public 
health  officials  is  emphasized.  About  5,000,000  pounds 
of  milk  powder  were  imported  into  England  during 
1915,  of  which  one-half  came  from  the  United  States, 
and  the  importance  of  some  form  of  guarantee  as  to 
the  conditions  of  manufacture  of  imported  products 
is  also  noted. 

The  market  product  is  of  three  main  varieties, 
namely  full-cream,  half-cream  and  skimmed.  Certain 
firms,  however,  make  other  preparations,  including 
some  with  additional  cream.  Certain  preparations  also 
contain  added  cane  sugar. 

Dried  milk  is  used  as  a  basis  of  certain  proprietary 
infant  foods.  It  is  also  employed  in  admixture  with 
cocoa  and  sugar,  with  egg  powder  and  sugar  as  a  cus¬ 
tard  powder,  and  in  various  other  combinations.  Dried 
milk  is  said  to  be  used  extensively  in  many  of  the 
industries,  particularly  in  the  baking  and  confectionery 
trades.  Reference  is  also  made  to  a  so-called  synthetic 
dried  milk  made  entirely  from  vegetable  materials. 
The  use  of  the  word  milk  in  this  connection  is  consid¬ 
ered  rather  unfortunate.  The  ethics  of  labeling  and 
advertisement  are  discussed,  and  the  investigations 


♦Reprint  from  the  Public  Health  Reports,  Vol.  33,  No.  26, 
June  28,  1918,  pp.  1052-1055. 


showed  on  the  whole  a  reasonable  regard  to  accuracy, 
although  in  some  instances  advertisements  were  de¬ 
cidedly  objectionable. 

PHYSICAL  AND  CHEMICAL  CHARACTERISTICS. 

The  literature  on  the  physical  and  chemical  char¬ 
acteristics  of  milk  powders  is  (luoted  at  length.  Dr. 
Monier-Williams  reported  in  1909  upon  a  sample  of 
whole  milk  powder,  dried  upon  a  drum  at  100°  +>  C. 
Upon  mixing  with  a  small  amount  of  water,  stirring 
until  homogeneous,  and  then  adding  cold,  previously 
boiled,  distilled  water  to  make  a  12.5  per  cent  solution, 
a  product  was  obtained  which  did  not  have  the  homo¬ 
geneous  appearance  of  fresh  milk.  It  had  a  slight 
smell  of  boiled  milk  and  the  fat  separated  quickly  as 
a  yellow  layer  at  the  surface.  The  curd  produced  by 
rennet  was  fiocculent  and  finely  divided;  that  produced 
by  acetic  acid  was  similar  to  that  produced  from  nor¬ 
mal  milk.  The  reconstituted  milk  did  not  contain  the 
active  enzymes  of  fresh  milk  as  shown  by  the  peroxy- 
dase  reaction.  The  fat  globules  viewed  under  the 
microscope  were  in  most  cases  larger  than  those  in 
fresh  milk  and  there  was  observed  a  considerable 
amount  of  undissolved  proteid.  A  considerable  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  lactalbumin  had  been  converted  into  a 
form  insoluble  in  magnesium  sulphate.  The  milk  sugar 
had  undergone  no  alteration.  A  somewhat  extensive 
compilation  of  various  analyses  of  milk  powders  is 
given.  Among  the  foreign  substances  found  are  cane 
sugar,  bicarbonate  of  soda,  various  preservatives,  col¬ 
oring  matter,  starch,  foreign  fat,  dirt,  and  traces  of 
certain  metals. 

BACTERIOLOGY. 

A  similar  comprehensive  review  of  the  literature  of 
the  bacteriology  of  dried  milk  is  given.  In  view  of 
the  small  amount  of  information  available,  a  further 
investigation  was  made  by  the  author  and  42  samples 
of  commercial  preparations  were  submitted  to  the 
Lister  Institute.  Ten  per  cent  solutions  of  the  powder 
showed  aerobic  bacterial  growing  at  22°  C.,  ranging 
in  numbers  from  100  to  757,000  per  cc.,  and  at  37°  C., 
from  100  to  892,000  per  cc.  The  results  for  the  most 
part,  however,  ranged  under  10,000  per  cc.  in  each 
case.  The  presence  of  streptococci,  enteriditis,  and 
B.  coli  was  recorded  in  many  of  the  samples.  There 
was  no  evidence  of  tuberculosis  in  guinea  pigs  inocu¬ 
lated  from  these  samples. 

Investigations  made  at  the  factory  indicated  an  enor¬ 
mous  reduction  in  bacteria  during  the  process  of  dry¬ 
ing  and  a  subsequent  recontamination  during  handling 
and  packing.  The  experiment  was  tried  of  running 
through  the  drying  process  a  specimen  of  milk  from  a 
tubercular  cow  and  one  heavily  inoculated  with  a 
potato  culture  of  tubercle  bacilli.  Subsequent  inocula¬ 
tions  of  guinea  pigs  indicated  that  living  tubercle 
bacilli  may  survive  the  process  of  manufacture  of 
dried  milk,  but  “the  course  of  the  disease  produced  by 
the  bacteria  was  very  much  slower  than  that  of  the 
disease  produced  in  guinea  pigs  inoculated  with  the 
same  amount  of  untreated  tubercular  milk.”  No  evi¬ 
dence  of  tubercular  infection  was  obtained  by  feeding 
experiments  upon  four  young  rabbits. 

INFANT  FEEDING. 

Upon  the  basis  of  a  review  of  the  experience  of 
many  authorities  and  of  information  obtained  by  per¬ 
sonal  visits  to  several  large  infant  feeding  stations,  the 
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opinion  is  expressed  that  when  breast  feeding  is  im¬ 
possible  dried  milk  is  a  very  valuable  food  for  infant 
feeding.  This  statement  applies,  however,  only  to 
milk  of  recent  manufacture,  made  from  a  good  quality 
of  cow’s  milk  under  hygienic  conditions.  It  is  prob¬ 
ably  no  better  than  and  perhaps  slightly  inferior  to 
fre.sh  cow’s  milk,  but  under  the  present  conditions  in 
cities,  and  especially  in  hot  weather,  it  is  often  desir¬ 
able  to  use  it  in  preference  to  the  latter,  and  this  can 
be  safely  done  without  fear  of  prejudicing  the  health 
and  progress  of  the  infant.  Many  infants  suffering 
from  digestive  troubles  show  excellent  progress  on 
dried  milk.  Scurvy  and  rickets  are  rare  in  infants  fed 
on  this  preparation,  although  the  occasional  use  of 
fruit  juice  is  desirable. 

Increasingly  large  quantities  of  milk  powder  are 
being  used  in  maternity  and  child  welfare  stations  sup¬ 
ported  by  public  health  authorities  and  voluntary  agen¬ 
cies  in  England  and  Wales.  A  list  is  given  of  some 
75  districts,  including  some  of  the  principal  cities  of 
Great  Britain,  in  which  this  is  the  case.  At  Leicester 
a  dried-milk  depot  is  open  every  day  and  consultations 
are  held  twice  each  week.  The  milk  powder  is  sup¬ 
plied  in  packages  with  directions  and  in  three  grades, 
namely,  full  cream,  three-quarters  cream,  and  half 
cream.  The  very  poor  obtain  this  material  at  less  than 
cost  or  even  free,  while  the  average  purchaser  pays  a 
slight  margin  of  profit.  Similar  details  of  the  operation 
of  some  of  the  other  large  welfare  stations  are  given. 

For  administrative  purposes,  under  the  “Sale  of 
food  and  drugs  act,”  milk  powders  are  classed  with 


condensed  milk.  An  extensive  bibliography  closes  the 
section. 

NUTRITIVE  VALUE. 

This  section  is  a  report  of  the  investigation  con¬ 
ducted  by  George  Winfield,  M.  A.,  on  behalf  of  the 
medical  research  committee.  The  conclusions  are 
based  in  part  upon  observations  at  infant  welfare  cen¬ 
ters  in  Leeds  and  Sheffield  and  in  part  on  animal  feed¬ 
ing  experiments.  The  growth  curves  of  children  fed 
exclusively  upon  dried  milk  from  birth  closely  resem¬ 
ble  the  average  growth  curve  of  breast-fed  children, 
although  at  somewhat  lower  levels  by  reason  of  the 
more  delicate  condition  of  these  children.  The  con¬ 
clusion  is  reached  “that  cow’s  milk,  during  the  process 
of  desiccation,  loses  none  of  the  characters  which  are 
necessary  for  the  support  of  normal  growth  in  in¬ 
fants.”  Teething  and  walking  begin  at  normal  ages, 
and  there  is  no  greater  liability  of  rickets  and  scurvy. 
The  experiments  on  rats  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
dried  milk  as  a  sole  food  maintains  an  animal  in  good 
health  and  permits  normal  growth  for  periods  which 
long  outlast  those  corresponding  with  infancy  and 
early  childhood  in  the  human  subject. 

EXAMINATION  OF  MILK  POWDERS. 

This  section  of  the  report,  prepared  by  Sir  James 
Dobbie,  Government  chemist,  presents  in  detail  the 
methods  of  chemical  examination  employed  and  the 
analytical  results  obtained  upon  a  large  number  of 
commercial  samples  of  all  sorts.  These  results  are 
summarized  in  Dr.  Coutts’  report. 


Food  Program  for  Relief  in  Belgium. 

Mr.  Hoover  recently  stated  that  the  following  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  next  twelve  months  had  been  arranged 
for  the  relief  of  the  10,000,000  Belgians  and  French 
people  now  within  territory  occupied  by  the  Germans. 
In  addition  to  the  fleet  of  vessels  controlled  by  the 
Relief  Commission,  the  United  States  and  Allied  Gov¬ 
ernments  are  placing  at  the  disposal  of  the  Relief  Com¬ 
mission  200,000  tons  of  shipping  recently  secured 
from  the  Swedish  Government  for  non-war  zone  pur¬ 
poses.  With  this  shipping  capacity,  together  with 
some  minor  additions  to  be  effected  by  the  Relief 
Commission,  the  following  amounts  of  foodstuffs  are 
to  be  provided  during  the  next  twelve  months : 

Bushels. 


Wheat,  barley,  rye  and  corn  for  bread  pur¬ 
poses  .  42,500,000 

Beans  .  2,200,000 

Bice  .  3,300,000 

Pounds. 

Corned  beef  .  26,400,000 

Pork  products  . 277,200,000 

Soap .  66,000,000 

Coffee  . 26,000,000 

Food  for  the  children . 

Cocoa . . . 18,000,000 

Condensed  milk .  55,000,000 

^ogar .  40,000,000 

This  amount  of  food,  together  with  the  native  prod¬ 
uce,  gives  an  average  ration  amounting  to  about  2,000 

calories — about  one-half  the  consumption  of  the  Amer¬ 

ican  people. 

This  program  is  estimated  to  cost  during  the  twelve 
months,  for  purchase  and  transportation,  approximate¬ 
ly  $280,000,000.  The  finance  has  been  arranged  on  the 
basis  of  advances  to  be  made  bv  loans  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Belgian  and  French  Governments  in 


amounts  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  material  purchased 
in  the  United  States.  The  British  and  French  Gov¬ 
ernments  are  advancing  in  Europe  the  sums  necessary 
to  meet  the  expenditures  made  there  for  shipping  and 
for  foodstuffs  coming  from  quarters  other  than  the 
United  States. 

The  administration  of  the  relief  work  during  the 
coming  year  will  be,  as  heretofore,  carried  out  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium. 
The  foodstuffs  in  the  FJnited  States  are  being  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  United  States  Food  Administration  in 
behalf  of  the  Relief  Commission,  and  are  delivered 
through  the  commission  up  to  the  Belgian  frontier, 
where  the  distribution  and  rationing  is  taken  charge 
of  by  Belgian  and  French  organizations,  which  were 
organized  by  the  Americans  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
war. 

The  security  of  both  imported  and  native  food  pro¬ 
duction  from  German  requisition  is  guaranteed  by  the 
Dutch  and  Spanish  Governments,  who  maintain  agents 
in  the  occupied  area  to  see  that  the  production  and 
distribution  are  not  interfered  with  by  the  German 
army. 


Condensed  Milk  Containers  Standardized. 

Canners  of  evaporated  and  condensed  milk  have 
agreed  to  lend  their  influence  in  the  conservation  of 
tin  plate.  Evaporated  and  condensed  milk,  which 
heretofore  has  been  put  up  in  four  sizes,  namely,  6.  12, 
14  and  15  ounce  cans,  will,  when  the  supply  of  tin 
plate  now  on  hand  is  exhausted,  be  marketed  only  in 
14  and  15  ounce  cans.  The  elimination  of  the  6  and 
12  ounce  cans,  commonly  termed  “baby”  and  “family” 
sizes  by  the  trade,  will  effect  a  saving  of  10  per  cent 
in  the  amount  of  tin  plate  used  in  this  industry,  exclu¬ 
sive  of  that  which  is  needed  by  the  army  and  navy. 


Cocoanut  Products — A  Growing  Industry 

By  The  Editor 


WHEN  we  were  young  we  were  told  that  the 
hardy  mariners  who  ranged  the  South  Seas  in 
quest  of  new  sensations  and  new  products 
were  in  the  habit  of  garnering  cocoanuts  by  means  of 
the  simple  expedient  of  hurling  rocks  at  the  monkeys 
in  the  palm  trees,  said  monkeys  joining  in  the  fun  by 
hurling  in  return  luscious  cocoanuts  laden  with  both 
“milk”  and  “meat.”  Whether  or  not  the  somewhat 
fantastic  tale  be  true,  it  is  a  fact  that  in  these  later 
years  the  stately  palms,  which  give  a  picturesque  touch 
to  the  marine  landscape,  if  such  an  expression  be  per¬ 
missible,  of  the  always  fascinating  South  Seas,  are  as 
nearly  as  possible  a  source  of  all  that  mankind  needs 
in  order  to  subsist  and  be  happy. 

In  this  country  we  know  more  of  the  edible  prod¬ 
ucts  than  of  the  inedible,  important  though  the  latter 
be  to  the  natives  of  Polynesia.  Especially  during  the 
last  few  years  has  cocoanut  oil  been  incorporated  in 
our  diet  with  a  celerity  which  speaks  well  both  for  its 
intrinsic  value  as  a  food  and  for  our  excellent  com- 
monsense  in  accepting  a  good  product,  although  new. 
At  present  there  are  on  the  market  many  compounds 
in  which  cocoanut  oil  is  an  important  part,  such  as  nut 
margarine  of  many  brands  and  slightly  varying 
formulas  and,  in  a  class  by  itself,  Hche — a  compound 
of  cocoanut  oil  and  skimmed  milk.  The  list  is  grow¬ 
ing  constantly  and  it  is  well  that  it  is  so,  as  cocoanut 
oil  is  an  excellent  food  and,  because  of  its  abundance, 
will  probably  always  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Some  time  ago  there  appeared  in  The  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  Record  an  article  by  William  L.  Hornaday,  a 
scientist  of  national  reputation,  on  the  subject  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  cocoanut  tree.  Mr.  Hornaday 
pointed  out  that ; 

“Cottonseed  oil  manufacturers  of  the  Southern 
States  are  becoming  linked  up  with  the  islands  of  the 
South  Seas  in  a  most  remarkable  way.  Several  of 
them  are  using  their  plants  for  pressing  oil  from 
copra,  which  is  the  dried  meat  of  the  cocoanut,  and 
the  new  industry  promises  to  expand  rapidly. 

“The  utilization  of  cottonseed  oil  mills  for  manu¬ 
facturing  cocoanut  oil  will,  it  is  expected,  result  in 
the  investment  of  much  American  money  in  cocoanut 
plantations  and  the  establishment  of  close  trade  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  South  and  the  islands  of  equatorial 
seas.  The  development  of  the  new  trade  is  due  to  the 
war,  it  is  stated  by  cottonseed  oil  manufacturers.  They 
point  out  that  with  the  building  up  of  the  American 
merchant  marine  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that 
the  trade  in  copra  will  continue  to  increase  during  the 
years  to  come.  Before  the  war  began,  comparatively 
small  quantities  of  copra  were  imported  to  the  United 
States. 

“Almost  unlimited  opportunities  are  offered  for  the 
development  of  the  cocoanut  industry  in  the  islands 
of  the  South  Seas.  In  the  Fiji,  the  Solomon,  the  New 
Hebrides  and  other  groups  only  the  outer  fringes  of 
the  islands  have  been  touched  by  the  hands  of  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

“For  many  years  the  copra  trade  of  the  islands  went 
chiefly  to  England  and  Germany,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  from  a  transportation  standpoint  the  United 
States  was  the  logical  market.  Prior  to  the  great  war 
enormous  quantities  of  cocoanut  butter  were  con¬ 


sumed  in  Germany  and  France  and  in  lesser  quan¬ 
tities  in  England. 

“To  the  growing  of  cocoanut  is  largely  due  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  civilization  in  many  of  those  remote 
islands.  As  an  evidence  of  this  fact,  it  may  be  cited 
that  one  British  concern  owns  a  cocoanut  plantation 
of  100,000  acres  in  the  Solomon  Islands,  and  the  very 
borders  of  this  plantation  are  inhabited  by  natives  who 
still  practice  cannibalism. 

“When  once  established,  the  industry  insures  a  life¬ 
time  of  profit  and  ease  for  the  grower  of  the  product. 
The  trees  require  practically  no  attention  from  the 
time  their  growth  begins  until  the  deadening  com¬ 
mences,  nearly  loo  years  thereafter.  The  bearing 
period  of  the  cocoanut  tree  is  70  to  80  years.  The 
first  cocoanut  may  be  expected  in  about  six  years  after 
the  original  planting.  The  tree  comes  into  full  bear¬ 
ing  about  the  twelfth  year,  and  from  then  on  until  its 
life  is  ended  it  gives  an  average  annual  yield  of  about 
50  nuts.  Tbe  average  yield  of  copra  per  acre  is  about 
one-third  of  a  ton.  It  was  selling  at  the  beginning  of 
the  war  for  about  $150  a  ton  in  the  London  market. 
The  price  has  advanced  considerably  since. 

“The  cost  of  operating  a  plantation  of  cocoanut  is 
exceedingly  small.  All  of  the  labor  is  performed  by 
island  natives,  and  the  ordinary  expenses  of  gathering, 
cutting  and  drying  the  crop  of  nuts  do  not  exceed 
$50  for  each  100  acres.  This  cost  is  much  more  than 
offset  upon  many  of  the  plantations  by  the  utilization 
of  the  land  also  for  the  grazing  of  cattle  and  sheep. 
The  preparation  of  the  copra  for  market  is  very  sim¬ 
ple.  The  nuts  are  allowed  to  fall  naturally,  and  at 
intervals  of  once  a  month,  and  sometimes  not  oftener 
than  once  every  two  months,  the  nuts  are  collected 
into  piles  upon  the  ground.  Each  pile  contains  about 
100  nuts. 

“The  laborers  then  split  the  nuts  open  lengthwise 
with  a  blow  from  an  axe.  The  kernels  are  removed 
with  two  or  three  dexterous  cuts  of  a  small  knife. 
This  is  the  copra  in  its  raw  state.  The  ordinary  daily 
task  of  each  laborer  is  to  split  and  clean  600  cocoanuts. 
The  empty  shells  are  burned  upon  the  ground,  the 
ashes  from  them  being  regarded  as  good  fertilizer  for 
the  trees.  The  meat  of  the  nuts  is  placed  in  bags  and 
conveyed  to  the  platforms  for  drying.  When  thor¬ 
oughly  dry  the  finished  copra  is  packed  into  bags  for 
export. 

“Nuts  for  planting  are  carefully  selected.  When 
placed  in  piles  and  exposed  to  moisture  they  com¬ 
mence  to  sprout  in  a  few  months,  and  when  the 
sprouts  are  three  or  four  feet  long,  the  nuts  are  placed 
in  holes  in  the  ground,  generally  about  30  feet  apart. 
It  is  stated  that  the  cost  of  establishing  a  cocoanut 
plantation  will  run  close  to  $100  per  acre.  This  in¬ 
cludes  the  cost  of  clearing  the  land  of  its  growth  of 
underbrush  and  of  keeping  it  clear  of  new  growth  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  that  the  trees  are  arriving  at  the  pro¬ 
ducing  stage.  It  also  includes  the  cost  price  of  the 
wild  land,  which  ranges  from  $i  to  $5  per  acre. 

“The  uses  of  the  cocoanut  tree  and  its  fruit  are 
many.  To  the  native  of  these  islands  it  may  be  said 
to  provide  all  the  necessaries  of  life — food,  shelter 
and  clothing.  The  full  grown  tree  attains  a  height  of 
fully  90  feet,  and  the  timber  may  be  used  as  logs  for 
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bridging  streams  and  for  house  building.  The  trunk 
of  a  tree  may  be  split  into  lengths,  which  bend  readily, 
and  in  this  form  the  timbers  serve  useful  purposes  in 
house  construction.  The  plaited  leaves  are  used  for 
thatching  the  roofs  and  for  making  the  outer  covering 
of  the  walls.  They  are  made  into  beds  to  sleep  on, 
into  mats  for  the  floor  and  they  serve  as  plates  to  eat 
from.  Beautiful  baskets  and  fans  are  made  of  the 
leaves. 

“The  flesh  of  the  nut  forms  an  excellent  and  nour¬ 
ishing  food  ;  it  produces  oil  for  cooking,  for  mixing 
native  puddings,  for  lighting  the  house  and  anoint¬ 
ing  the  body.  The  milk  forms  a  palatable  and  refresh¬ 


ing  drink,  especially  that  from  the  young  nut.  An 
industry  of  no  little  importance  among  the  natives  of 
the  dififerent  islands  is  the  manufacture  of  twine^ 
known  as  sinnet,  from  the  husk  of  the  nuts.  This 
material  is  used  chiefly  to  tie  the  timbers  together  in 
the  construction  of  native  houses,  no  nails  being  used 
in  such  work.  Twine  and  rope  of  any  size  up  to  a 
towing  line  are  made  from  the  fiber.  The  “cabbage, 
as  the  soft  central  part  of  the  head  of  the  cocoanut 
palm  is  called,  can  be  made  into  a  delicious  salad, 
though  few  persons  can  afford  to  sacrifice  so  valuable 
a  tree  for  such  a  purpose.” 


The  Sugar  Outlook  After  the  War 


At  the  present  time,  according  to  the  sugar  men  of 
the  West  Indies,  the  thoughts  of  sugar  producers 
are  largely  concentrated  on  the  conditions  as  re¬ 
gards  sugar  which  will  prevail  after  the  war.  The  diffi¬ 
culty  of  prognosis  is  naturally  enormous,  and  much  will 
depend  upon  the  fiscal  conditions  which  will  follow  the 
declaration  of  peace.  The  question  very  largely  hinges 
on  the  future  of  European  beet.  In  every  European 
beet-growing  country  there  has  been  an  industrial  up¬ 
heaval,  with  a  reduction  of  sugar  crops,  due  partly  to 
want  of  labor,  partly  to  the  destruction  of  sugar  fac¬ 
tories,  but  mainly  to  the  necessity  for  the  cultivation 
of  other  provisions.  The  points  to  be  considered  are : 
Will  the  pre-war  crops  be  again  realized?  Will  they 
be  extended  ? 

The  chief  European  sugar-producing  countries  are 
Germany,  Austria,  Russia  and  France.  In  the  first 
two  of  these  the  pre-war  factories  remain  standing,  in 
the  latter  it  may  be  expected  that  a  good  many  of  those 
in  Poland  have  been  destroyed,  while  we  know  that 
French  factories  have  been  sacrificed. 

Germany,  with  its  great  powers  of  output,  naturally 
occupies  an  important  place  in  the  consideration  of  the 
subject.  Labor  will  inevitably  be  scarce,  the  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  women  for  labor  purposes  hardly  making  up 
for  the  scarcity  of  men.  On  the  other  hand,  Germany 
will  strain  all  her  industrial  powers  to  produce  sugar 
for  her  own  purposes,  and  will  endeavor  to  export 
sugar  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  gri.st  to  the  mill  in 
the  shape  of  money  into  the  country.  This  opens  up  a 
further  question.  With  the  world  in  arms  against  her;\ 
will  she  be  able  to  export  sugar  at  anything  but  a  ruin¬ 
ous  figure,  except  in  the  remote  contingency  that  peace 
will  enable  her  to  make  such  terms  as  will  place  her 
produce  on  the  Allies’  markets  on  equal  footing  with 
the  produce  of  the  Allies?  Without  venturing  to 
prophesy,  it  looks  as  if  this  will  not  be  the  case,  in 
which  event  it  may  be  taken  that  Germany  will  not 
export  sugar  from  the  continent,  as  she  did  before 
the  war.  Austria  will  be  in  the  same  position  as  Ger¬ 
many,  and  her  exports  are  not  likely  to  extend  be¬ 
yond  supplying  comparatively  small  eastern  demands. 

The  future  position  of  the  Russian  sugar  industry 
is  very  doubtful.  If  Germany  acquires  the  commer¬ 
cial  control  of  that  country  it  is  quite  possible  that 
she  will  discourage  the  production  of  sugar  in  Russia 
beyond  a  certain  extent,  with  a  view  of  providing  a 
favorable  market  for  her  own  surplus  sugar.  The 
Government  cost  of  production  is  far  beloW  that  of 
Russia,  and  duty-free  German  sugar  in  Russia  would 


be  a  considerable  damper  to  the  Russian  industry. 
The  other  European  beet-growing  countries  will  prob¬ 
ably  return  to  their  previous  output,  but  in  no  case 
will  their  excess  sugar  be  an  important  asset  in  the 
world's  market.  There  may  be  a  certain  amount  of 
beet  sugar  grown  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  other  large  beet-producing  country  is  the  United 
States.  Here  the  output  will  certainly  be  increased. 

It  may  be  taken,  therefore,  that  the  post-war  pro¬ 
duction  of  beet  sugar  available  for  the  world’s  supply 
will  be  much  less  than  before  the  war  for  many  years 
at  least,  and  if  cane  sugar  production  goes  ahead  per¬ 
manently  it  is  not  likely  to  recover  its  lost  position. 

Turning  to  cane  producing  countries,  a  prime  fac¬ 
tor  in  supply  will  be,  as  it  now  is,  Cuba.  It  is  not 
likely,  however,  that  the  output  of  that  country  will 
very  much  exceed  or  4  million  tons.  Transport 
and  labor  trouble  will  probably  make  this  the  economic 
limit.  As  the  American  beet  sugar  industry  increases 
in  volume,  there  will  be  a  smaller  market  in  the  United 
States  for  Cuban  sugar,  the  increasing  excess  being 
thrown  on  the  world’s  market. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  Cuba  is  in  the  circle 
of  the  Allies,  and  will  receive  preferential  treatment 
in  Great  Britain,  the  great  market  for  the  world's 
sugar,  if  any  preference  is  given  at  all  in  her  customs 
tariff  to  the  produce  of  the  Allies. 

Louisiana,  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico  have  reached 
their  limit,  but  the  Philippines  may  be  looked  upon  as 
likely  to  increase  their  output,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  P'ormosa. 

There  is  no  indication  of  a  change  in  amount  of 
production  in  the  Argentine  and  the  Brazils.  The 
Venezuelan  industry  may  develop. 

Java,  the  great  sugar-producing  center  of  the  East, 
is  fast  approaching  her  maximum  of  output,  and  is 
not  likely  to  produce  more  than  million  tons  at 
the  most. 

India  has  large  possibilities  in  the  shape  of  sugar 
production,  but  is  a  large  importer  and  does  not  seem, 
for  some  internal  cause,  to  be  able  to  extend  her  sugar 
output. 

The  future  of  sugar  in  China  has  also  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  in  the  calculation.  There  are  signs  that  the  Chi¬ 
nese  are  giving  their  serious  attention  to  its  produc¬ 
tion,  and  if  they  only  increase  their  production  to  the 
extent  of  their  imports,  the  extra  amount  will  be  an 
important  item  in  the  world’s  production. 
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The  supply  from  the  British  Empire  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  treatment  accorded  sugar  in  the  cus¬ 
toms  tariff  of  the  Empire.  To  supply  its  want,  basing 
consumption  on  the  pre-war  figure,  million  tons 
are  required.  It  now  produces  million,  and  is 
capable  of  turning  out  7  or  8  millions. 

Taking  all  things  into  consideration,  it  is  evident 
that  there  will  be  a  scarcity  of  sugar  for  some  time 
after  the  war.  How  long  this  will  continue  depends 
to  a  great  extent  on  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  British 
empire.  But  no  matter  what  this  be,  the  survival 
will  be  with  those  producers  who  can  produce  most 
cheaply. 


Mr.  Hoover’s  Views  of  Chicago  Packers. 

In  view  of  the  drastic  recommendations  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  regarding  the  handling  of  the 
big  Chicago  packing  houses,  and  the  persistent  rumors 
that  ]\Ir.  Hoover  is  strenuously  opposing  any  such 
measures  of  remedy,  it  is  interesting  to  note  what  Mr. 
Hoover  told  his  British  food  confreres  during  his 
recent  visit  there.  According  to  The  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  iMr.  Hoover  plainly  stated  his  gratification  w'ith 
the  wav  the  American  packers  w^ere  participating  in 
the  great  task  of  the  hour,  according  to  the  food 
authorities  in  England. 

Sir  William  Goode,  liaison  officer  of  the  Ministry 
of  Food  with  the  United  States,  was  interviewed  re¬ 
cently  as  to  the  rise  in  meat  prices  and  its  relation  to 
the  American  meat  packers.  ‘T  have  ([uite  recently 
discussed  this  matter  thoroughly  with  Mr.  Hoover,” 
he  said,  “who  stated  that  ever  since  last  October — that 
is,  soon  after  the  American  Food  Administration  was 
legalized  by  Congress — regulations  have  been  imposed 
upon  the  meat  packing  industry  which  limit  the  profits 
of  the  larger  packers  to  considerably  less  than  one 
halfpenny  per  pound  upon  their  animal  products. 

‘Air.  Hoover  pointed  out  that  even  in  cases  where 
the  maximum  profit  is  obtained  by  the  American  pack¬ 
ers,  it  is  less  than  the  packing  profits  allowed  under 
the  regulations  controlling  most  of  the  European  ani¬ 
mal  products.  It  is  also  well  to  remember  that  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  ocean  transport  on  these  food 
supplies  amounts  to  several  times  the  profit  per  pound 
allowed  to  the  American  packer  by  the  United  States 
Food  Administration.  Thanks  to  the  control  exercised 
by  Mr.  Hoover,  all  the  Allies  purchase  their  meat  on 
the  same  terms  as  those  paid  by  the  American  army 
and  the  American  consumer. 

“The  control  of  such  a  large  and  centralized  indus¬ 
try  as  the  American  packers  is  a  problem  of  intense 
complexity,  and  one  of  constant  anxiety  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Government ;  but  as  Mr.  Hoover  emphasized,  the 
problems  involved  are  at  the  moment  almost  solely  of 
domestic  interest  to  the  United  States  because  even  if 
drastic  legislation  were  substituted,  as  was  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  recent  report  of  the  United  States  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission,  for  the  existing  methods  of 
food  administration  control,  it  would  not  be  likely  to 
reduce  the  price  of  meat  products  by  an  amount  that 
would  be  appreciable  to  any  European  consumer.  This 
is  due  to  the  smallness  of  the  margins  of  profit  on 
which  the  packers  by  vast  turnover  are  able  to  transact 
their  operations.  In  Mr.  Hoover’s  judgment,  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  the  high  .cost  of  meat  products  from  the 
United  States  are  simply  the  additional  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion  to  the  American  farmers  and  the  additional  cost 
of  transportation.” 


The  Nation’s  Food  Bill. 

Idle  Food  Administration  has  received  inquiries 
from  many  quarters  as  to  the  actual  increase  in  cost  of 
food  during  the  past  year.  These  increases  have  been 
greatly  overestimated  by  laying  too  much  emphasis  on 
special  cases. 

Idle  table  given  below  is  a  computation  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Food  Bill  for  each  three  months,  beginning  with 
the  second  quarter  of  1917,  down  to  the  second  quar¬ 
ter  of  1918.  It  is  based  on  taking  the  total  food  con¬ 
sumed  by  the  Nation  divided  into  the  items  of  bread- 
stuffs,  vegetables,  meat,  dairy  products,  etc.,  at  the 
average  wholesale  price  for  the  quarter,  and  thus  ar¬ 
riving  at  what  the  nation  as  a  whole  actually  expended. 
The  figures  show  that  duripg  the  last  twelve  months 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  national  food  bill  per 
quarter  from  $2,563,600,904  to  $2,693,751,871,  or  3!/^ 
per  cent.  While  this  is  the  whole  Nation’s  expendi¬ 
ture  at  the  wholesale  prices  and  thus  clearly  indicates 
the  national  trend,  it  cloes  not  follow  that  there  are  no 
local  variations.  In  those  sections  where  there  has 
been  a  great  local  increase  in  population,  there  has 
been  a  disturbance  of  distribution  and  prices  have  in¬ 
creased  to  a  larger  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  corresponding  sections  of  the  community  where 
actual  decreases  or  no  increase  have  taken  place.  The 
cost_  of  rent,  clothing,  transportation  and  other  items 
of  living  have  advanced  several  times  as  much  as  the 
aggregate  increase  in  the  cost  of  foodstuffs.  There 
has  been  more  than  a  35  per  cent  increase  in  prices 
paid  to  the  fartner,  but  also  a  reduction  of  speculation 
and  profiteering  and  narrowed  margins  between  farm¬ 
ers  and  wholesale  prices  under  food  regulations. 


— 2nd  Quarter  1917 — 

— 3rd  Quarter  1917 — 

Total  Cost 

Cost  per 

Total  Cost 

Cost  per 

in  Dollars. 

Capita. 

in  Dollars. 

Capita. 

Breadstutts  . 

$314,906,915 

$:3.0.383 

$393,732,314 

$3.7844 

Vegetables  . 

,  330,709,747 

3.1905 

1.52,884,830 

1.4694 

Sugar  . 

.  200,674,663 

1.9.363 

205,527,9.30 

1.9754 

Fruits  . 

,  78, .36 1,1. 56 

.7559 

71,290,290 

.68-52 

Oils  and  Nuts. ... 

.  .52,.302,76.5 

.5046 

58,304,496 

.5604 

Fish  . . 

,  26,140,445 

2-522 

26,326,613 

.2530 

Meats  . 

.  764,882,651 

7.3804 

777,2.3.3,981 

7.4705 

Poultry  and  Eggs 

.  221,9,56,895 

2.1417 

226,038,723 

2.1726 

Dairy  Products.. 

.  .573,665,667 

5.53.54 

584,068,678 

5.6138 

Totals  . 

$2,563,600,904  $24.73.53  $2,495,407,8.55 

$23.9847 

— 4th  Quarter  1917 — 

— 1st  Quarter  1918 — 

Total  Cost 

Cost  per 

Total  Cost 

Cost  per 

in  Dollars. 

Capita. 

in  Dollars. 

Capita. 

Breadstuffs  .... 

.  .$348,5,54,753 

$3.3372 

$.351,9.52,618 

$3.3567 

Vegetables  . 

. .  136,899,969 

1.3107 

143,179,060 

1.3655 

Sugar  . 

..  210,4.39,897 

2.0148 

190,016,407 

1.8122 

Fruits  . 

..  70,-506,614 

.6750 

75,057,007 

.71.58 

Oils  and  Nuts... 

68,495,873 

.65.58 

72,652,456 

.6929 

Fish  . 

..  .33,1.33,947 

.3172 

40,6.31,802 

..3875 

Meats  . 

. .  878,708,620 

8.4131 

838,387,663 

7.9961 

Poultry  and  Eggs.  266,-500,892 

2.5516 

.304,216,881 

2.9014 

Dairy  Products. 

..  641,510,693 

6.1421 

676,-389,410 

6,4510 

Totals  . $2,654,751,258  $25.4175  $2,692.48.3,304  $25,6791 

Per  cent 

- 2nd  Quarter  1918 - increase  or  de- 

Total  Cost  Cost  per  crease  over  2nd 
in  Dollars.  Capita.  Quarter  1917. 

Breadstuffs  . $-349,626,283  $;3..3216  -f  9.3 

Vegetables  .  123,903,476  1.1768  —6.3.1 

.Sugar  .  188,723,860  1.7930  —  7.4 

Fruits .  103.881,429  .9868  -1-.30.5 

Oils  and  Nuts .  81,964,-541  .7786  +54.3 

Fish  .  24,7.32,401  .2349  —  6.9 

Meats  .  938,789,266  8.9192  +20.8 

Poultry  and  Eggs...  262.577,-561  2.4947  +16.5 


Totals  . $2,69,3,7.51,871  $2-5., 5919  +  .3.5 


Subsistence  Must  Never  Fail 

EDITOR’S  NOTE: — This  article  comes  to  us  from  the  War  Department,  and  was  prepared  from  an  interview 
with  a  Colonel  in  the  Quartermaster’s  Corps,  an  officer  familiar  with  food  production,  who  had  recently  returned 
from  an  inspection  of  subsistence  overseas. 


HOW  to  supply  our  armies  in  France  with  the  best 
food  in  America  is  one  of  the  problems  that  has 
faced  the  Quartermaster  Corps  since  the  first 
expeditionary  force  went  overseas.  That  this  problem 
has  already  been  met,  and  well  met,  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  there  has  been  nothing  seriously  wrong  with 
the  food  supply :  that  it  shall  be  even  better  met  is  the 
firm  determination  of  the  officers  of  the  Subsistence 
Ti)ivision,  Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General  of  the 
Army,  whose  chief  has  just  returned  from  an  inspec¬ 
tion  trip  including  the  front-line  trenches  in  France, 
where  he  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  food  supply 
problem. 

FTe  returned  especially  impressed  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  every  individual  member  of  the  Subsistence 
Division  over  here  to  the  individual  fighting  man  over 
there.  And  he  brings  out,  in  the  most  vivid  way,  the 
absolute  dependence  of  our  troops  in  France  upon  a 
steady,  never-failing  supply  of  the  best  quality  of  food 
from  America. 

“We  must  consider  no  precautionary  measure  too 
much  trouble,  no  detail  of  organization  too  small,  that 
helps  to  maintain  this  continuous  flow  of  supplies  or 
to  assure  its  quality,”  he  said  on  his  return.  “The 
food  we  are  sending  has  a  long  road  to  travel.  At 
one  end  of  that  road  is  our  organization ;  at  the  other, 
the  man  on  the  battle-front.  If  for  any  reason  the 
ration  issued  to  him  should  turn  out  to  be  bad,  it  could 
not  be  immediately  replaced — perhaps  not  for  another 
twenty-four  hours.  It  is  our  business  to  see  to  it  that 
no  food  below  standard  quality  in  any  way  is  ever 
allowed  to  reach  the  front. 

“Office  and  administrative  details,  no  matter  how 
important,  tend,  through  long  repetition,  to  become  a 
matter  of  mere  routine,  to  be  performed  more  or  less 
perfunctorily.  For  this  reason,  I  wish  that  every  man 
in  the  division  might  have  watched,  as  I  have,  the 
serving  out  of  rations  in  the  trenches  and  dug-outs. 
They  would  then  realize,  so  vividly  that  they  could 
never  forget  it,  just  how  much  a  square  meal  means  to 
these  weary,  ravenous,  mud-caked  boys  ;  and  no  details 
that  serve  to  ensure  that  square  meal  to  their  comrades 
over  the  sea  could  ever  seem  dull  or  perfunctory  to 
them  again.” 

The  preparation  of  food  for  the  men  in  France  is 
not  unlike  the  preparation  of  our  armies.  The  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  drafted  a  certain  percentage  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  food  for  our  use  in  war,  exactly  as  it  has  drafted 
a  certain  percentage  of  the  country’s  manhood ;  and 
the  food,  like  the  material  of  our  armies,  must  submit 
to  a  rigorous  physical  examination.  It  is  passed  upon 
by  officers  of  the  Inspection  Branch  of  the  Subsistence 
Division,  just  as  the  men,  after  they  reach  the  training 
camp,  are  passed  upon  by  the  medical  corps.  And  just 
as  the  army  has  availed  itself  of  the  services  of  civilian 
doctors  and  civilian  draft-boards  to  make  the  first 
draft-examinations,  thereby  sparing  itself,  when  the 
work  is  well  done,  a  vast  amount  of  preliminary  labor 
and  confusion,  so,  too,  the  Government  hopes  and  be¬ 
lieves  that  the  food  producers  of  the  countrv  will, 
from  patriotic  motives,  become  themselves  volunteer 
preliminary  inspectors,  and  select  only  the  very  best 


of  their  products  to  be  offered  to  the  army. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  various  processes  and  ad¬ 
ventures  through  which  any  food  product  must  pass 
before  it  reaches  our  armies  in  France,  a  can  of  beans 
has  been  selected,  as  representative  and  familiar.  Our 
raw  draft  levies  need  training  at  a  camp  before  they 
can  go  to  France,  and  our  beans  must  submit  to  a 
course  of  preparation  in  a  cannery  before  they  are  fit 
to  stand  the  trip.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  dry  beans, 
when  they  reach  the  packing  house,  will  be  of  inferior 
quality,  for  all  packers  purchase  choice  hand-picked 
beans  for  canning  purposes,  and  should  the  grower 
deliver  an  inferior  article,  he  would  be  subject  to  the 
severe  penalties  of  the  United  States  Pure  Food  Law. 
But  just  as  good  soldier  material  can  be  spoiled  by 
careless  training,  good  beans  can  be  spoiled  by  poor 
packing;  and  during  the  process  of  canning  there  are 
several  dangers  to  be  avoided,  if  a  first-class  food 
product  is  to  be  turned  out. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  danger  is  that  of  insufficient 
processing.  In  order  to  make  the  beans  absolutely 
sterile,  they  must  be.  heated,  after  they  are  placed  in 
the  can,  to  a  temperature  of  240  degrees  Fahrenheit 
for  not  less  than  one  hour  and  a  quarter.  This  proc¬ 
essing  effectively  ends  all  danger  from  bacteria,  if  it 
is  thoroughly  done;  but  if  not,  a  few  bacteria  survive, 
begin  to  germinate,  and  presently,  by  the  production 
of  gas,  cause  the  can  to  swell  and  attain  a  condition  in 
which  the  contents  are  totally  unfit  for  food. 

Let  us  assume,  however,  that  this  particular  can  of 
beans  escapes  these  perils.  In  fact,  if  it  did  not,  it 
would  never  be  sent  to  France  at  all,  for  it  would  be 
caught  by  the  system  of  army  inspection,  either  at  the 
cannery  or  later,  at  the  embarkation  depot,  and  thrown 
aside.  It  is  now  ready  for  packing  into  an  export  case 
for  shipment. 

It  is  probable  that  some  packers  have  experienced 
moments  of  impatience  over  the  number  and  rigidity  of 
the  specifications  for  the  export  cases  in  which  canned 
vegetables  for  the  use  of  the  army  abroad  must  be 
packed.  It  may  have  seemed  to  them  a  matter  of 
small  importance  whether  there  were  six  or  eight  nails 
on  each  nailing  edge,  whether  the  ends  were  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  or  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick, 
whether  the  nails  used  were  of  one  size  or  another. 
But  these  specifications  have  been  drawn  after  actual 
experiment  with  boxes  of  all  kinds,  and  must  be  fol¬ 
lowed  without  the  slightest  deviation  if  the  case  is  to 
reach  France  safely. 

At  the  pre.sent  time,  nothing  is  more  valuable  to  this 
country  and  its  allies,  nothing  must  be  more  carefullv 
economized  than  tonnage  space.  Every  case  of  food 
that  is  sent  over  poorly  packed,  so  that  it  is  broken 
in  transit  and  its  contents  ruined,  is  just  so  much  ton¬ 
nage  space  absolutely  thrown  away.  That  is  why  the 
cases  themselves  must  be  in.spected  before  shipment. 
Suppose  the  wire  strapping  used  upon  a  certain  type 
of  export  case  was  found  to  have  been  carelessly  out 
on :  but  for  this  final  inspection,  it  might  have  worked 
loose  in  rough  weather,  penetrated  the  box  next  it, 
punctured  the  cans  and  ruined  an  entire  case. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  its  assigned  French 
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i)ort  it  cither  docks  at  once,  to  be  unloaded  directly,  or 
is  met  by  lighters,  into  which  its  cargo  is  lowered  and 
then  transported  to  the  wharves.  This  unloading  is  a 
process  of  some  peril  to  our  can  of  beans  and  its 
twenty-three  comrades  in  the  same  case,  who  are  in 
for  some  rough  treatmenit  at  the  hands  of  the  steve¬ 
dores  ;  all  the  more  so  since  the  scarcity  of  labor  in 
France  has  led  to  the  almost  universal  employment  of 
Chinese  and  Hindu  coolies  or  African  and  American 
negroes  about  the  docks. 

A  brawny  Singhalese  giant  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel 
seizes  the  case  and  tosses  it,  along  with  twenty  others 
of  the  same  kind,  into  a  sling,  in  which  it  is  hoisted 
and  swung  over  above  the  dock.  But  just  at  this  mo¬ 
ment  something  seizes  the  wandering  attention  of  the 
laborer,  who  is  supposed  to  be  guiding  its  descent  ;  a 
youthful  naval  aviator  overhead,  like  as  not,  executing 
a  nose-dive  in  sheer  exuberance  of  spirits ;  the  sling, 
left  to  its  own  devices,  catches  on  a  projection,  and 
the  contents  are  tipped  out  and  slung  with  a  crash 
upon  the  dock.  This  is  the  time  to  thank  heaven  for 
every  extra  nail  required  by  army  specifications ;  but 
these  were  never  drawn  to  cover  such  a  contingency 
as  a  thirty-foot  fall,  and  the  case  collapses,  sending  the 
cans  spinning  in  twenty-four  different  directions.  For¬ 
tunately  our  particular  can  is  not  badly  damaged;  it 
receives  a  wound  in  the  side  that  dents  the  tin,  but  is 
not  severe  enough  to  spring  the  solder. 

The  scattered  cans  are  then  collected  and  placed  in 
what  is  known  as  “the  hospital”  on  the  docks.  Here 
they  receive  attention  from  trained  men  in  the  Sub¬ 
sistence  Division,  who  sort  out  those  that  are  dam¬ 
aged  beyond  repair,  and,  after  giving  the  rest  such 
first-aid  treatment  as  may  be  necessary,  discharge 
them  to  be  loaded  on  a  car  and  shipped  off  to  one 
of  the  great  depots,  somewhat  closer  to  the  front, 
where  a  three-months’  supply  of  all  varieties  of  food 
are  stored.  Here  our  can  is  again  unloaded  and  placed 
in  a  warehouse,  where,  theoretically,  it  will  remain 
just  three  months  before  undertaking  the  next  stage 
of  its  journey. 

This  next  stage  takes  it  to  the  “regulating  station,” 
the  most  important  point  in  the  new  distribution  sys¬ 
tem  which  our  army  has  taken  over,  with  only  slight 
modification,  from  the  French,  who  have  developed  it, 
through  the  experience  of  three  years  of  war,  to  a 
condition  of  surprising  flexibility.  All  the  food  for 
one  day  for  the  entire  American  force  in  this  vicinity 
is  shipped  to  this  regulating  station,  a  sort  of  clearing¬ 
house  for  suppliers,  where  it  is  divided,  by  the  regulat¬ 
ing  officer,  for  shipment  to  the  various  divisions  which 
constitute  his  territory.  All  supplies  intended  for  the 
front  are  routed  only  as  far  as  the  “regulating  station,” 
for  in  order  to  maintain  the  necessary  secrecy  concern¬ 
ing  the  location  of  individual  army  units,  no  one  be¬ 
hind  this  point  is  permitted  to  know  exactly  where  a 
certain  division  is  operating.  It  is  the  business  of  the 
regulating  officer  and  his  staff,  to  keep  constantlv  in¬ 
formed  of  the  shifting  position  of  these  units  and  the 
exact  amount  of  their  needs ;  and  to  make  arrange¬ 
ments  daily  for  re-routing  the  cars  at  this  point  and 
sending  them  on  to  the  railheads,  which  are  as  close  to 
the  actual  front  as  safety  warrants. 

Once  the  railhead  is  reached,  the  final  stage  of  the 
journev  to  the  front-line  trenches  begins.  As  the  sup- 
])ly  train  draws  up,  you  are  to  picture  a  vast  collection 
of  vehicles  surrounding  each  railhead,  ready  to  carry 
the  food  forward,  automobile  trucks  or  “camions”  as 
the  French  call  them ;  army  wagons,  drawn  by  horses : 


sometimes  even  farmers'  carts  from  some  nearby  vil¬ 
lage.  And  by  these  various  carriers  the  food  finally 
arrives  at  Division  Headquarters,  well  within  the  fir¬ 
ing  zone,  and  now  within  easy  access  of  the  front 
itself.  At  headquarters  the  divisional  supply  officers 
are  waiting  to  divide  it  between  the  regiments,  then 
between  the  companies,  and  so  expeditiously  is  this 
handled  that  only  a  short  time  elapses  until  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  company  cooks. 

It  happens  that  the  company  into  the  hands  of  whose 
cook  our  can  of  beans  has  fallen  is  doing  duty  that  day 
in  the  trenches,  and  it  is  consequently  necessary  to 
send  their  food  forward  to  them — hot,  if  possible, 
some  of  it,  at  least,  for  it  has  been  raining  since  early 
morning — a  cold,  thin,  persistent  drizzle  that  seeps 
through  the  thickest  clothing,  and  raises  the  already 
high  water-level  in  the  sodden  trenches  just  over  the 
boot-tops. 

And  so  our  can  of  beans  is  picked  up,  and,  without 
being  opened,  is  thoroughly  heated  in  the  rolling  kitch¬ 
en  of  the  company  which  is  comfortably  tucked  away 
behind  some  scrubby  bushes,  eked  out  with  skillful 
camouflage,  in  a  convenient  little  declivity  of  the 
ground.  The  operation  is  carried  on  with  great  care. 
Smoke  must  be  avoided.  The  cooks  have  learned  a 
wholesome  dislike  for  German  shellfire. 

•  In  the  meantime  a  detail  of  men  is  told  to  carry 
the  hot  food  forward  to  the  men  in  the  trenches,  for  so 
close  to  the  front  this  primitive  method  is  the  only  one 
possible.  There  is,  perhaps,  a  certain  amount  of  good- 
natured  grumbling  among  the  men  selected  for  this 
task,  who  look  forward  without  enthusiasm  to  the 
long  wet  tramp  through  communication  trenches  car¬ 
rying  the  heavy  metal  food-containers  known  as  “mar- 
mite  cans.”  None  the  less,  they  are  soon  on  their  way, 
stringing  out  into  single  file  as  they  approach  the  slope 
that  leads  down  into  the  entrance  of  the  first  trench. 
Then  follows  a  weary,  zig-zagging,  stumbling  journey 
through  the  confusing  communication  system,  over  the 
slippery  duckboards,  slimy  with  mud,  a  journey  that 
seems  as  though  it  will  never  end,  and  that  is  made 
no  more  pleasant  by  an  occasional  German  shell  drop¬ 
ping  uncomfortably  near. 

As  they  advance,  the  shell-fire  increases,  and  when 
at  last  a  sharp  turn  brings  them,  with  disturbing  ab¬ 
ruptness  into  the  front-line  trench  itself,  with  its  lining 
of  khaki  figures,  the  crashes  of  artillery  are  so  deafen¬ 
ing  and  so  continuous  that  the  hungry  men  who  swarm 
up  out  of  the  dug-outs  and  seize  thankfully  on  the 
hot  food  seem  to  be  dumb.  However,  there  is  no 
necessity  for  words.  The  smoking  containers  of  hot 
coffee  tell  their  own  story,  and  besides,  the  men  are 
too  busy  opening  their  cans  of  beans  and  ladeling  out 
coffee  to  have  time  for  conversation. 

There  are  some,  however,  who  have  not  been  able 
to  leave  the  dug-outs.  The  hot  ration  is  carried  down 
by  a  private  to  one  of  these — an  officer  with  five-days’ 
growth  of  beard  somewhat  obscuring  his  cheerful 
countenance,  who  sits,  some  twenty  feet  underground 
in  constant  attendance  upon  an  exacting  and  never- 
resting  telephone  instrument,  which,  even  as  he  attacks 
the  hot  food,  sets  up  a  querulous  buzzing.  After  he 
has  taken  down  the  message  and  warmed  himself  with 
a  long  draught  of  coffee,  he  turns  to  the  private: 

“Lieutenant  A.  is  at  the  other  end  of  that  confound¬ 
ed  thing,”  pointing  disrespectfully  at  the  telephone, 
“in  a  God-forsaken  listening-hole  wav  out  in  No 
Man’s  Land.  He’s  been  there  since  last  night.  I 
know  he’s  soaked  through,  and  I’ll  bet  he’s  half-froz- 
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en.  I  expect  he’d  appreciate  a  can  of  these  hot  beans 
about  as  much  as - ” 

But  that  is  quite  enough  for  the  private. 

“Yes,  sir,  I  know,”  he  answers,  and  is  half-way  out 
of  the  dug-out  as  he  speaks. 

“I  suppose,”  he  adds  a  moment  later,  sticking  his 
head  into  the  door,  "I  suppose  he  could  take  care  of  a 
cup  of  coffee,  too?” 

The  officer  grins. 

“He  could,”  he  answers.  “But  you  couldn't;  you’d 
never  worm  your  way  through  that  rabbit-hole  with¬ 
out  spilling  it  all  over  yourself.  No,  a  hot  can  of 
beans  will  be  plenty,  he’s  got  his  cold  emergency  ra¬ 
tion,  you  know.” 

And  a  few  moments  later  the  can  of  beans,  whose 
progress  we  have  been  following  from  the  factory,  is 
on  its  way  to  No  Man’s  Land. 

The  journey  is  neither  easy  nor  pleasant,  as  the 
volunteer  soon  enough  finds  out,  and  he  wishes,  as, 
with  infinite  care  he  works  his  way  forward  through 
the  damp,  narrow  tunnel,  that  he  weighed  nearer  one 
hundred  and  fifty  than  one  hundred  and  seventy-five. 
But  at  last,  after  creeping  painfully  round  a  corner, 
he  sees  light  ahead  of  him — the  listening  post  at  last ! 

But  it  is  a  false  alarm.  When  he  reaches  the  open¬ 
ing  he  finds  that  at  this  point  the  original  tunnel  had 
struck  an  open  trench,  left  there  by  one  of  those  shifts 
which  is  constantly  changing  the  position  of  the  actual 
battle-front,  and  that  for  fifty  yards  or  more  his  path 
is  open  to  the  sky.  But  this  is  far  from  an  advantage, 
and  he  shows  his  realization  of  the  fact  by  crouching 
low  and  covering  the  open  ground  before  him  with  all 
the  speed  at  his  command.  And  he  has  need  of  all 
that  he  can  muster,  for  •suddenly  a  bullet  raises  a  little 
puff  of  dust  in  front  of  him  ;  and  as,  with  a  sigh  of 
relief,  he  dives  into  the  entrance  of  a  second  tunnel 
that  opens  before  him  like  a  haven  of  refuge,  a  per¬ 
fect  crackle  of  gunshots  breaks  out  from  the  German 
trenches. 

But  the  danger  is  over  for  the  moment,  and  in  five 
minutes  more  he  is  crouching  with  Lieutenant  A.  in  a 
listening-post  apparently  designed  for  the  use  of  an 
undersized  child  of  three ;  and  the  lieutenant,  while 
happily  warming  his  stiff  and  frozen  hands  on  the  hot 
surface  of  our  can  of  beans,  very  properly  reprimands 
the  volunteer  for  thus  exposing  himself  to  fire.  But 
there  is  a  grateful  light  in  his  eye,  and  the  volunteer 
does  not  seem  downcast. 

Suddenly  there  is  a  sharp  exclamation  from  the 
lieutenant.  And,  in  answer  to  the  volunteer’s  inquir¬ 
ing  glance,  he  holds  up  the  can,  one  end  of  which  is 
slightly  swelled.  They  both  know  what  that  means. 
They  both  have  met  with  “swelled”  cans  of  beans  in 
their  training-camp  days,  and  know  that  there  are  few 
things  on  earth  more  utterly  disgusting.  Of  course 
in  camp  it  was  a  matter  of  small  importance ;  the 
spoiled  can  was  simply  thrown  away  and  a  new  one 
substituted.  But  now — when  it  was  the  only  one  to 
be  had — .  Well,  there  had  been  a  blunder  somewhere; 
some  imperfection  in  manufacture,  undue  roughness 
in  handling,  carelessness  in  inspection — one  or  all  of 
these  factors  had  deprived  the  shivering  lieutenant  of 
the  only  hot  food  available. 

The  volunteer  is  disconsolate.  He  should  have  no¬ 
ticed  it.  He  should  have  made  his  selection  more 
carefully.  And  he  will  go  back  after  a  good  can — it 
will  onlv  take  him — . 

“You’ll  do  nothing  of  the  sort,”  says  the  lieutenant 
shortly.  “It  wasn’t  your  fault.  All  cans  that  reach 
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the  trenches  are  supposed  to  be  O.  K.  And  you’re 
not  going  back.  Can’t  you  hear  the  big  guns  tuning 
up?  If  I  know  anything  about  their  habits,  and  I’ll 
bet  I  do,  they’ll  be  at  it  twenty-four  hours  from  now. 
And  you’ll  stay  here  with  me,  out  of  harm’s  way,  until 
they  stop.” 

He  philosophically  unpacks  his  emergency  ration  of 
cold  bread  and  meat,  then  gazes  ruefully  at  the  swollen 
can. 

“It  isn’t  badly  swelled,  after  all,”  he  continues  to 
the  volunteer.  “And  there’s  a  dent  in  the  side.  It’s 
just  possible  that  the  dent  is  responsible  for  the  swoll¬ 
en  end — that  it’s  not  spoiled  after  all.  At  any  rate, 
I’ll  take  a  chance — .” 

With  two  sharp  jabs  of  his  knife  he  cuts  a  criss¬ 
cross  in  the  end  of  the  can,  folds  back  the  tin.  and 
lifting  it,  takes  a  cautious  sniff'.  Then  he  turns  to  the 
volunteer  with  an  ecstatic  grin : 

“Never  smelled  anything  so  good  in  all  my  life! 
Nothing  the  matter  with  the  O.  M.  C.  this  trip.  Here ! 
Pitch  in!  They’re  as  hot  as  if  they  were  just  off  the 
fire.  I  guess  that’s  service  !” 

It  is,  at  any  rate,  the  sort  of  service  toward  which 
the  officers  of  the  Subsistence  Division  are  striving. 
And  what  is  true  of  this  can  of  beans  is  equally  true 
of  every  other  food  product  that  goes  over  to  our 
army — and  not  only  food,  but  every  single  article  that 
they  need  up  to  those  of  such  supreme  importance  as 
ordnance,  ammunition  and  aeroplanes. 

Carelessness  on  the  part  of  any  one  of  the  many 
people  through  whose  hands  the  produce  passes  on  its 
way  to  the  front  may  lead  to  disaster — in  some  cases 
great,  in  some  small,  but  in  no  case  negligible.  That  is 
why  the  united  efforts  of  everyone  in  the  country  are 
necessary  to  support  our  army  as  it  must  be  supported. 
For  in  days  like  these  no  man  stands  alone.  He  has 
become  a  part  of  a  machine,  and  any  blunder  that  he 
makes  must  be  paid  for,  not  by  himself,  but  by  one  of 
our  boys  at  the  front,  it  may  be  with  his  life. 

That  is  whv  there  are  to  be  no  blunders. 


New  German  Drying  Process. 

The  so-called  Krayseska  method,  a  new  means  of 
drying  eggs,  fruit  juice,  and  blood,  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  before  the  food  authorities  in  Berlin  and  found 
worth  exploiting  to  a  large  extent.  The  drying  is 
done  in  a  large  iron  cylinder  5  meters  in  diameter,  in 
which  a  pair  of  big  metal  wings  are  quickly  rotating, 
driven  by  a  steam  turbine.  The  fluid  is  lashed  to  foam 
and  dried  by  the  aid  of  a  hot  current  of  air  that  is 
continually  passed  through  the  cylinder.  The  dried 
product  is  in  the  form  of  a  powder,  which  will  keep 
for  a  long  time  and  can  be  most  economically  trans¬ 
ported.  The  dried  products  go  through  no  chemical 
process  and  are  directly  soluble  in  water.  Drying 
plants  of  this  type  for  treating  about  140,000  eggs  a 
day  will  be  erected  shortly  in  Berlin  and  Bucharest. 

Fruit  Pits  and  Nut  Shells  Collected. 

Twelve  hundred  federal,  state,  municipal  and  pri¬ 
vate  institutions,  including  hospitals  with  a  total  pop¬ 
ulation  estimated  at  1,230.000,  have  been  circularized 
by  the  Food  Administration  and  urged  to  join  in  the 
campaign  to  save  fruit  pits  and  nut  shells  which  are 
being  collected  by  the  Red  Cross  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  and  used  to  make  gas-mask  charcoal  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  American  soldiers  against  German  gas  at¬ 
tacks.  Among  them  are  dining-rooms  of  educational 
institutions  with  an  estimated  enrollment  of  449.537. 
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Food  Prospects 

By  Charles  Ryan, 


of  the  U.  S.  Food 

HIS  country  is  not  on  rations.  So  long  as  our 
people  stand  firmly  behind  their  Government  and 
show  themselves  willing  to  observe  its  recjuest 
for  retrenchment  and  conservation,  autocratic  food 
control  will  be  unknown. 

Rut  we  are  now  facing  an  imperative  demand  for  a 
more  rigid  food  program  than  we  have  yet  known.  We 
must  increase  by  at  least  50  per  cent  our  exportation 
of  food  to  the  European  Allies.  -This  can  be  done  only 
if  our  people,  standing  united  in  their  willingness  to 
share  with  those  across  the  sea,  definitely  cut  down 
consumption.  The  time  has  passed  when  we  can  save 
a  few  staple  commodities — by  using  palatable,  con¬ 
venient  substitutes.  We  must  save  all  foods.  We 
must  recognize  that  this  country  is  Europe’s  pantry 
and  that  our  success  in  filling  the  Allied  larders  will 
be,  to  a  great  extent,  the  measure  of  their  and  our  suc¬ 
cess  in  meeting  the  German  arms. 

We  need  even  greater  simplicity  of  living  than  last 
year  amongst  all  that  section  of  the  community  to 
whom  foodstuffs  are  a  secondary  item  in  expenditures. 

The  willingness  to  assume  individual  responsibility 
in  this  matter  by  the  vast  majority  is  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  proofs  of  the  character  and  idealism  of  our  people. 
Our  simple  formula  for  this  year  is  to  further  reduce 
consumption  and  waste  of  all  food.  We  have  so  ar¬ 
ranged  the  International  Eood  Program  that,  except 
for  a  moderate  substitution  of  other  cereals  in  bread, 
it  will  not,  we  hope,  be  necessary  to  substitute  one 
foodstuff  for  another,  nor  to  resort  to  wheatless  and 
meatless  days.  What  we  need  is  to  reduce  directly  our 
consumption  of  all  foodstuffs,  laying  especial  emphasis 
on  the  staples.  The  Allies  are  in  need  of  all  the  sur¬ 
plus  of  the  great  staples  that  we  can  provide. 

We  estimate  that  nearly  9,000,000  people  eat  at  our 
public  eating  places — hotels,  restaurants,  hoarding 
houses,  clubs,  dining  cars,  and  so  forth.  The  food  con¬ 
sumption  in  these  places  is  larger  than  in  the  average 
homes.  We  are  asking  the  proprietors  and  employes 
of  these  institutions  to  undertake  in  many  particulars 
a  more  strict  program  than  last  year,  and  we  are  con¬ 
fident  that  they  will  willingly  do  this. 

This  is  not  rationing — a  thing  we  will  never  have  if 
our  people  continue  to  support  the  Government  as  in 
the  past.  We  are  simply  making  an  appeal  to  the  intel¬ 
ligence  in  the  homes  and  public  eating  places  of  Amer¬ 
ica  to  work  out  for  themselves  the  means  and  manner 
of  saving. 

To  provide  ships  for  our  army,  we  have  not  only  to 
build  all  that  we  can  but  we  must  have  the  help  of 
Allied  shipping.  In  order  that  the  Allies  may  provide 
this,  they  must  take  food  ships  from  the  more  distant 
markets  and  place  them  upon  the  shorter  run  to  the 
United  States.  We  must  decrease  our  imports  of 
sugar,  coffee  and  tropical  fruits. 

Under  these  conditions,  the  demand  upon  us  is  for 
larger  supplies.  The  conferences  of  food  supply  and 
shipping  held  in  Europe  enable  us  to  estimate  our  bur¬ 
den.  Compared  with  previous  years,  the  Allied  civil¬ 
ians  and  armies,  our  own  armies,  the  Belgian  Relief 
and  certain  neutrals  who  are  dependent  on  us  require 
the  following  round  amounts  from  us : 
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Administration. 

Average  Shipped  Must  ship  Increase 
Three-  Year  Year  this 

year  ending  ending  year 

Pre-war  July  1,  July  1,  over 

Shipments  1918  1919  Last  year 


Tons.  Tons.  Tons.  Tons. 

Meats  and  Fats  (Beef, 

Pork,  Dairy,  Poultry 
and  Vegetable  Oil 

Products)  .  645,000  1,550,000  2,000,000  1,050,000 

Bread  Stuffs  (Wheat 
and  substitutes  in 

terms  of  grain) ....  .3,320,000  6,800,000  10,400,000  3,600,000 
Sugar  (From  United 
States  and  West 

Indies)  .  618,000  1,520,000  1,850,000  330,000 

Feed  Grains  (Mostly 

Army  Oats)  .  950,000  1,950,000  2,700,000  750,000 


Totals . 5,333,000  11,820,000  17,550,000  5,730,000 


Even  this  program  means  further  self  denial  by  the 
Allies  next  year.  They  are  making  this  sacrifice  in  the 
common  cause.  \\T  must  maintain  the  health  and 
strength  of  every  human  being  among  them  or  they 
will  be  unable  to  put  their  full  strength  alongside  our 
own  in  the  supreme  effort. 

“At  the  President’s  direction,”  Mr.  Hoover  recently 
stated,  “I  have  assured  them  ‘in  this  common  cause 
we  eat  at  a  common  table,’  and  upon  entering  these 
conferences  in  Europe  we  promised  them  that  what¬ 
ever  their  war-food  program  called  for  from  us,  we 
should  fulfill.” 

If  we  survey  our  ability  to  meet  this  definite  promise 
to  them  we  find  that  while  our  wheat  production  this 
year  is  better  than  last  year,  our  production  of  other 
cereals  is  less. 

We  have  had  severe  losses  through  drought  in  many 
sections. 

On  balance,  our  resources  are  no  greater  than  last 
year.  We  find,  however,  that  we  can  give  this  increase 
in  food  supplies  of  5,730,000  tons  over  last  year,  and 
still  have  a  margin  over  the  amount  necessary  to  main¬ 
tain  our  own  health  and  strength. 

At  best  the  Allied  table  will  be  less  than  ours,  for 
the  Allied  peoples  are  denying  themselves  more  in 
order  to  transport  our  soldiers.  We  can  do  no  less 
than  fill  the  ships  they  send  us. 

Of  our  imports,  we  shall  apparently  have  sufficient 
sugar  to  maintain  the  present  consumption  and  take 
care  of  the  extra  drain  of  the  Allies  from  our  markets 
instead  of  compelling  them  to  send  their  ships  to  the 
Ear  East. 

Of  our  own  products  we  must  secure  a  reduction 
in  consumption  and  waste  in  the  two  great  groups  of, 
first,  breadstuffs,  and,  second,  meats  and  fats ;  that  is, 
in  all  bread  and  cereals,  beef,  pork,  poultry,  dairy  and 
vegetable-oil  products.  The  average  consumption  of 
our  people  of  breadstuffs  amounts  to  about  six  pounds 
per  week  and  of  meats  and  fats  to  four  pounds  a  week 
for  each  person. 

A  reduction  in  consumption  of  less  than  one-half 
pound  per  week  per  person  in  each  of  these  two  great 
groups  of  foods  would  accomplish  our  purpose.  The 
Food  Administration  emphasizes,  however,  that  it  does 
not  want  curtailment  in  the  use  of  milk  for  children. 

It  is  necessary  that  every  family  in  the  United  States 
study  its  food  budget  and  food  ways  to  see  if  it  cannot 
htiy  less,  serve  less,  return  nothing  to  the  kitchen  and 
practice  the  gospel  of  the  clean  plate. 


The  Necessity  of  Dairying  During  the  War 

By  Professor  Oscar  Erf, 

Ohio  State  University. 


There  is  undoubtedly  no  food  as  essential  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  mankind  as  milk.  First,  it  is  the  only  food  which 
man  can  take  from  infancy  and  produce  growth  to  maturity. 
Second,  milk  if  taken  in  liberal  quantities  is  the  greatest  dis¬ 
ease  resisting  food  found  in  the  entire  category  of  foods; 
and  third,  it  is  one  of  the  most  economical  of  all  foods. 
Without  the  complete  and  perfect  nutrition  furnished  by  milk 
and  its  products,  soldiers  would  be  greatly  hampered  in  car¬ 
rying  on  warfare.  The  old  adage  that  biscuits  are  as  essen¬ 
tial  as  bullets  in  time  of  war,  may  be  applied  to  the  use  of 
dairy  products  for  it  seems  they  are  almost  as  essential  as 
munitions  and  in  times  of  peace  they  are  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  to  maintain  a  high  standard  in  the  realm  of  civilization. 

Increased  crop  production  which  is  now  of  so  much  im¬ 
portance  depends  to  a  very  great  extent  upon  the  dairy  busi¬ 
ness.  The  dairy  cow  not  only  supplies  food  direct,  such  as 
milk  and  its  products,  but  she  furnishes  a  large  amount  of 
beef  and  is  indirectly  responsible  for  pork  derived  from  skim- 
milk  and  for  increased  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  oats  and  hay 
brought  about  indirectly  by  the  use  of  manure  from  the 
cow. 

It  has  therefore  been  our  conscientious  aim,  and  every  effort 
has  been  exerted,  to  develop  the  dairy  business,  and  while 
there  have  been  a  great  many  obstacles  to  hinder  the  progress 
of  this  splendid  industry,  probably  the  greatest  one  has  been 
the  increase  in  price  of  all  commodities  entering  into  the 
cost  of  milk  production  without  a  proportional  increase  in 
the  price  paid  for  milk.  This  has  had  a  tendency  to  make 
the  dairy  business  unprofitable  in  recent  years,  and  rather 
than  to  have  the  business  decline  it  has  been  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  both  the  producer 
and  the  consumer.  The  wealth  of  a  nation  depends  upon 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food  which  it  has  in  store 
and  not  upon  the  amount  of  money,  directly  speaking,  for 
money  is  merely  a  medium  of  exchange.  Therefore,  one  of 
the  greatest  factors  in  winning  the  war  is  an  abundance  of 
food,  and  the  best  way  to  provide  this  is  to  pay  at  least  the 
cost  of  production  plus  a  small  profit.  At  the  present  time 
the  average  dairyman  is  probably  satisfied  when  he  receives 
the  cost  of  production. 

The  fact  that  the  production  of  milk  is  necessary  for  the 
proper  development  and  growth  of  mankind  is  sufficient  rea¬ 
son  for  exerting  every  effort  to  develop  the  dairy  industry 
in  spite  of  the  obstacles  which  arise  and  which  are  most 
difficult  to  overcome.  There  have  been  cow  testing  associa¬ 
tions  in  Ohio  for  the  past  nine  years,  and  for  ten  years 
figures  have  been  kept  on  the  cost  of  milk  production.  These 
figures  have  always  been  high  in  comparison  with  those  re¬ 
peatedly  published,  and  for  that  reason  we  have  hesitated 
about  giving  them  out,  for  fear  they  would  be  considered 
overestimated  and  so  do  more  harm  than  good.  But  con¬ 
stant  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  milk  producers  caused 
us  to  search  for  a  remedy  for  the  situation.  They  were 
urged  to  keep  better  cows,  but  gradually  the  various  items 
that  enter  into  the  cost  of  milk  production  advanced  so 
much  that  finally  even  the  best  cows  proved  to  be  quite  un¬ 
profitable  for  milk  production,  in  the  average  herd.  The  only 
way  by  which  the  dairyman  could  figure  a  profit  was  to 
place  an  inflated  value  upon  the  manure  and  increased  values 
upon  the  breeding  operations. 

We  realized  that  there  should  be  no  decrease  in  produc¬ 
tion,  especially  after  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  that  some 
method  had  to  be  devised  by  which  the  business  could  be 
placed  on  a  sound  financial  basis,  which  would  mean  that 
from  70  to  80  per  cent  of  the  producers  must  find  the  busi¬ 
ness  profitable.  The  price  of  milk  seemed  to  be  so  firmly 
established  that  any  effort  to  raise  it  would  have  spelled 
failure  to  that  particular  dealer.  A  few  producers,  figuring 
that  the  cost  of  distribution  was  too  high,  began  distributing 
their  milk  direct  and  at  a  lower  price  than  the  average  dis¬ 


tributor.  This  tended  to  lower  the  average  price  paid  the 
producer,  for  competitive  distributors  would  lower  the  price 
paid.  Consequently  the  fact  that  a  few  producers  did  not 
understand  the  economical  laws  of  business  resulted  in  a  de¬ 
creased  price  paid  for  milk  to  their  fellow  producers. 

During  this  time  the  consumption  of  milk  was  apparently 
decreasing;  the  margin  of  profit  to  the  distributor  was  so 
small  and  the  producer  was  suffering  constant  losses,  so  that 
there  was  no  chance  to  advertise  dairy  products  and  inform 
the  public  of  their  value.  Other  food  products  were  heavily 
advertised  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  price  of  butter 
was  low,  oleomargarine  was  making  terrific  inroads  in  the 
butter  business.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  was  to  raise  the 
price  of  milk  to  such  an  extent  that  dairy  products  could  be 
advertised  and  the  public  informed  of  their  value  and  their 
necessity  in  the  daily  diet.  This,  however,  could  not  be 
accomplished  by  individuals.  In  Ohio  an  attempt  was  made 
to  organize  the  distributors  with  the  hope  of  preventing  dis¬ 
astrous  competition,  arriving  at  uniform  methods  of  payment 
and  finally  protecting  their  own  business  by  protecting  the 
producer.  This,  however,  to  a  slight  extent,  was  a  trans¬ 
gression  of  the  anti-trust  laws,  so  that  very  little  was  ac¬ 
complished.  The  buttermakers  likewise  were  organized,  but 
little  could  be  done.  Then  an  attempt  was  made  to  organize 
the  producers  that  were  supplying  particular  markets  into 
larger  groups.  Already  there  were  small  local  organizations 
in  various  parts  of  the  state  and  the  work  of  organizing  was 
taken  up  with  considerable  enthusiasm.  This  soon  resulted 
in  certain  demands  to  the  distributors,  who,  for  the  first 
time,  felt  that  they  were  being  dictated  to  and  in  some  cases 
opposed  the  organization.  But  the  distributor  and  manufac¬ 
turer  who  could  look  into  the  future  realized  that  if  there  was 
no  increase  in  the  price  of  milk  his  business  would  be  vir¬ 
tually  ruined  in  a  short  time,  and  in  order  to  make  it  a  suc¬ 
cess  there  must  be  a  small  margin  of  profit  both  for  the  pro¬ 
ducer  and  the  distributor  with  enough  additional  profit  to  per¬ 
mit  advertising  the  product  and  stimulating  consumption. 
The  advertising  done  during  the  pa.st  year  by  local  and  na¬ 
tional  organizations  and  by  the  Government  has  resulted  in 
increased  consumption  and  a  good  increase  in  price.  The  old 
motto,  “Do  business  on  good  margins  and  let  the  people  know 
that  your  business  is  good”  is  still  sound,  and  people  in  these 
times  should  be  educated  to  the  use  of  more  wholesome  and 
economical  foods  among  which  dairy  products  have  an  im¬ 
portant  place.  With  this  point  in  view  conscientious  effort 
has  been  made  to  increase  the  price  of  dairy  products  to  a 
point  where  the  business  will  be  profitable  to  at  least  75  to  80 
per  cent  of  the  dairymen. 

There  are  some  conditions  under  which  the  business  can 
never  be  made  profitable  and  the  public  should  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  pay  a  price  which  will  justify  a  profit  in  every  dairy. 
It  is  a  well  recognized  economical  law  that  the  price  of  milk 
should  be  regulated  by  the  degree  of  consumption.  When 
there  is  a  shortage  of  milk  the  price  should  advance  to  the 
point  which  will  meet  the  cost  of  production  in  even  the  most 
poorly  managed  dairies ;  while  in  the  time  of  surplus  the  price 
would  be  so  low  that  only  the  best  of  dairies  would  be  receiv¬ 
ing  cost  of  production.  This  means  that  throughout  the  year 
an  average  of  approximately  78  per  cent  of  the  dairymen 
would  be  receiving  production  cost. 

What  constitutes  the  cost  of  production  has  been  a  matter 
of  broad  discussion  and  so  few  producers  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  a  cost  account  that  it  has  been  difficult  to 
procure  accurate  figures.  In  fact  some  accountants  have 
made  the  statement  that  there  is  no  way  of  arriving  at  fig¬ 
ures  on  the  cost  of  milk  production  since  it  is  so  intimately 
interlinked  with  other  farm  operations.  Som.e  estimates 
must  be  made  in  every  business  operation  and  personally  I 
believe  that  absolutely  accurate  figures  on  the  cost  of  milk 
production  are  not  essential.  Mr.  James,  an  expert  account- 
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ant  of  the  Ohio  Institute  of  Public  Efficiency,  has  made  the 
statement  that  he  always  doubts  the  accuracy  of  accounts  in 
a  complex  business  that  are  claimed  to  be  absolutely  ac¬ 
curate.  An  average  variation  of  10  cents  per  hundred  or 
even  more  should  not  be  considered  too  great,  as  normal 
individual  conditions  vary  to  as  great  an  extent  as  50  per 
cent  of  the  cost.  Some  men  are  fortunately  located,  for  in¬ 
stance,  so  that  the  cost  of  production  is  low,  while  on  the 
other  hand  there  are  those  who  are  located  to  a  disad¬ 
vantage  and  the  cost  of  production  will  naturally  be  much 
higher.  Conditions  vary  with  the  seasons  and  with  the  year. 
Drouths  somcliiues  inulii  a  iiiuaUv  nufUuhlc  daiiy  un¬ 
profitable.  Contagious  abortion  and  other  diseases  will  make 
the  best  of  dairies  extremely  unprofitable. 

Dairymen  must  be  educated  regarding  labor  values  and 
the  methods  of  estimating  costs.  A  comparison  of  two  men’s 
ideas  of  the  value  of  labor  will  give  a  clear  conception  of  this 
point.  In  what  was  considered  an  extremely  successful  dairy 
center  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  dairies  were  large,  the 
barns  well  built  and  spacious,  the  homes  beautiful  and  the 
farms  in  a  high  state  of  fertility,,  there  was  a  small  organiza¬ 
tion  of  dairymen.  Mr.  Knabenshue,  the  president  of  the 
association  and  the  most  progressive  dairyman,  was  the 
leader  of  a  discussion  on  the  cost  of  production.  After  tak¬ 
ing  the  association  figures  as  to  the  quantity  of  feed  fed 
and  the  amount  of  milk  produced  and  adding  to  this  the 
overhead,  it  was  found  that  they  were  producing  100  pounds 
of  3.5  per  cent  milk  at  a  cost  of  $2.72  and  were  selling  it  for 
$2.10.  It  w'as  suggested  that  these  figures  conflicted  with 
their  claim  that  they  were  producing  milk  at  a  profit.  Mr. 
Knabenshue  explained  it  as  follows :  “We  folks  live  out 
here  on  these  farms  and  the  best  way  to  amuse  ourselves 
is  to  work.  We  have  formed  the  habit  of  getting  up  at 
half-past  four  in  the  morning,  and  as  it  is  useless  to  go  to 
the  fields  before  seven,  we  utilize  the  early  morning  hours  for 
productive  work,  instead  of  wasting  them  as  most  city  people 
do.  The  same  is  true  in  the  evening.  We  exercise  in  this 
way  rather  than  to  waste  our  energies  in  running  after  a 
golf  ball.  For  this  reason  we  figure  this  as  clear  gain  and 
do  not  figure  our  labor  at  the  regular  price.  Furthermore, 
this  kind  of  work  makes  men  and  women  of  our  boys  and 
girls  and  teaches  them  to  be  industrious,  frugal  and  eco¬ 
nomical.  A  good  frugal  man  in  the  country  can  oftentimes 
accumulate  money  enough  to  buy  a  farm,  when  receiving  one 
dollar  per  day,  while  many  city  men  go  broke  on  $10  per 
day.  It  is  just  a  question  of  management.  Furthermore, 
we  feel  that  we  are  doing  as  much  to  help  win  the  war  by 
producing  food  in  this  manner  as  though  we  were  buying 
large  numbers  of  Liberty  bonds.”  Contrast  his  statement  with 
that  of  a  man  in  the  plumbing  business — Mr.  White,  who  is 
the  leader  of  an  organization  of  plumbers.  Mr.  White  in¬ 
forms  us  that  no  man  ought  to  work  longer  than  eight  hours 
per  day;  that  he  should  have  at  least  six  hours  for  recreation, 
in  order  to  make  life  worth  while.  Seventy  cents  per  hour 
is  a  very  reasonable  wage  and  is  necessary  in  order  to  keep 
a  man’s  family  in  just  comfortable  circumstances. 

There  is  a  happy  medium  between  these  two  extremes  and 
to  find  this  average  is  an  important  problem.  Today,  educa¬ 
tion  is  the  biggest  problem  that  is  confronting  the  dairy 
leader  and  this  process  of  education  must  begin  by  first  or¬ 
ganizing  the  producers  and  teaching  them  the  simple  farm 
departmental  methods  of  cost  accounting.  After  they  are 
thoroughly  organized  a  man  should  be  employed  whose  busi¬ 
ness  it  is  to  start  cost  accounts  and  whose  salary  should  be 
paid  from  the  proceeds  of  the  business,  as  the  expenses  are 
paid  in  the  bookkeeping  department  of  a  bank  or  corporation. 
This  man  visits  the  farms  of  the  dairymen  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  quarterly  and  figures  up  the  cost  of  production  for  the 
four  periods  of  the  year.  These  figures  should  determine 
the  price  to  be  received  for  milk  quarterly. 

Until  this  condition  has  come  about  milk  commissions  and 
tribunals  can  only  arbitrate  by  causing  parties  who  differ 
to  agree  regardless  as  to  what  is  just.  The  keen  observer 
along  dairy  lines  has  always  found  the  dairy  business  on  the 
decline  during  the  time  of  high  prices ;  while  the  greatest 
development  has  been  made  during  times  of  depression. 


Upon  analyzing  this  situation  it  1)ecomes  very  clear  that 
in  order  to  maintain  the  profitableness  of  the  dairy  business 
the  price  must  increase  directly  to  the  advance  in  price  of 
everything  that  enters  into  the  production  of  milk.  Since 
every  item  increases,  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  the  final  prod¬ 
uct  is  proportionately  much  higher  than  the  increase  in  cost 
of  the  elementary  commodities  that  enter  into  it.  The  op¬ 
posite  is  true  in  case  of  a  decrease  in  price  of  these  com¬ 
modities  and  the  production  of  a  product  is  always  more 
profitable  than  the  production  of  the  particular  commodi¬ 
ties  that  enter  into  this  product. 

Undoubtedly  sooner  or  later — it  may  be  through  regula¬ 
tions  and  it  may  be  at  the  end  of  the  war — these  commodi¬ 
ties  will  gradually  be  lowered  in  price  and  then  the  dairy 
business  will  automatically  become  a  profitable  business.  But 
dairy  farmers  have  large  investments  in  their  dairy  plants 
and  if  they  are  forced  to  sell  during  the  crisis  which  we  are 
now  facing,  it  will  be  done  at  a  sacrifice  and  these  dairymen 
will  very  reluctantly  enter  into  the  business  when  prices 
are  low  again. 

To  help  carry  the  producer  over  this  crisis,  therefore,  be¬ 
comes  the  particular  problem  in  which  every  man  and  woman 
should  be  interested.  If  the  preservation  of  the  dairies  is 
neglected  now,  the  consumer  must  pay  the  penalty  later  on 
by  paying  proportionately  increased  prices  for  milk,  during 
the  time  of  a  decline  in  prices  of  other  commodities,  in  order 
to  compensate  for  the  losses  sustained. 


Kosher  Margarine  Manufacture  in  Hull. 

Arrangements  have  been  completed  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Kosher  margarine  in  Hull.  The  margarine 
will  be  made  exclusively  of  vegetable  products  and 
milk,  the  animal  fats  in  standard  margarine  being 
omitted.  The  milk  will  be  tested  and  sealed  by  a  rabbi 
or  his  nominee,  who  will  also  supervise  the  process  of 
manufacture.  The  local  food  committee  will  issue 
special  licenses  to  retailers.  It  is  also  proposed  to 
manufacture  Kosher  vegetable  oil. 

The  manufacture  of  standard  margarine  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  reported  to  have  now  reached  the 
point  where  the  country  may  be  said  to  be  self-support¬ 
ing  and  not  to  require  imports  from  abroad.  It  was. 
announced  that  by  the  end  of  September  the  fat  ration 
would  be  increased  from  5  to  6  ounces  weekly  per 
capita  (margarine  4  ounces  and  butter  2  ounces), 
which  represents  about  75  per  cent  of  the  consumption 
in  normal  times.  Recently  the  quantity  of  animal  fats 
permitted  to  be  used  in  the  production  of  margarine 
was  increased  to  20  per  celit  of  the  whole,  which  satis¬ 
factorily  increases  the  food  value. 


State  Institutions  Use  Oleo. 

The  State  of  California  will  make  a  three  months’ 
trial  of  the  use  of  oleomargarine  as  a  substitute  for 
butter  in  its  various  institutions.  There  is  about 
80,000  pounds  of  butter  used  quarterly  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  California  institutions,  ranging  from  30  cents  to 
60  cents  a  pound,  and  oleomargarine  will  cost  about 
half  the  price  of  butter. 

Professor  M.  E.  Jaffa,  the  State’s  diet  expert,  says 
that  it  is  almost  ec[ual  to  butter  in  nutrition,  and  is  in 
no  way  an  inferior  from  a  health  standpoint.  About 
S  100,000  a  year  will  be  Saved  by  the  State  in  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  price  of  this  substitute  and  butter. 


Erratum, 

The  line  usually  occupied  by  the  phrase  “Rye  Flour” 
in  our  price  chart  was  by  error  printed  “Rice  Flour”  in 
our  September  issue  and  the  price  of  7^c  per  pound 
as  given  to  rice  flour  should  have  applied  to  rye  flour. 
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I  CEREAL  PRODUCTS 

Wheat  Flour,  War  Std.,  49-Ib.  bag . 

Rye  Flour,  Std.,  24}2-li>.  bag . 

Graham  Flour,  10-lb.  bag . 

Corn  Starch,  lb .  . 

Corn  Flour,  5-lb.  bag . 

Corn  Meal,  lb . 

Barley  Flour,  lb . 

Oatmeal,  lb . 

Oats,  Rolled,  bulk,  lb . 

Rice  Flour,  lb . 

Buckwheat  Flour,  lb . 

Hominy  Grits,  lb . 

Quaker  Oats,  20  oz . 

Rice,  fancy  head,  lb . 

Barley,  Pearled,  lb . 

Bread,  lb . 

Crackers,  Graham,  Ib . 

Crackers,  Oatmeal,  lb . 

Macaroni,  lb . 

SUGAR  AND  SIRUP 

Granulated  Sugar,  lb . . .  . 

Corn  Sirup,  10-lb.  pail . 

Comb  Honey,  lb . 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Cocoa,  bulk,  lb . 

Eggs,  fresh  gathered,  firsts,  doz . 

Milk,  qt . 

Cheese,  American  Cheddar,  lb . 

FATS 

Bacon,  Sliced,  lb . 

Creamery  Butter,  fancy,  lb . 

Pure  Leaf  Lard,  lb . 

Oleomargarine,  Uncolored,  lb . 

Nut  Margarine,  Uncolored,  lb . 

Italian  Spanish  Olive  Oil,  qt.  tin....... 

Cottonseed  Oil,  qt.  tin . . 

Corn  Oil,  qt.  tin . . 

Peanut  Oil,  qt.  tin . . 

Peanut  Butter,  lb . 

FRUITS 

Evaporated  Apples,  lb . 

Evaporated  Peaches,  lb . 

Canned  Peaches,  No.  Std.,  29  oz... 
Canned  Pineapples,  No.  2^^,  Std.,  30  oz. 

Raisins,  Seeded,  pkg.,  15  oz . .  .  .  .  . 

Prunes,  Medium  Size,  Ib . 

VEGETABLES 

White  Potatoes,  lb . 

Sweet  Potatoes,  lb . 

Onions,  lb . .  .  .  .  . 

Navy  Beans,  dry,  lb . .' . 

String  Beans,  Cnd.,  No.  2,  Std.,  19  oz... 

Corn,  Cnd.,  No.  2,  Std.,  20  oz . 

Peas,  Cnd.,  No.  2,  Std.,  20  oz . 

Split  Peas,  Ib . 

Peanuts,  Unshelled,  lb . . 

Tomatoes,  Cnd.,  No.  2,  Std.,  33  oz . 

Cabbage,  lb . 

Beets,  lb . . 

Turnips,  lb . 

MEATS  AND  FISH 

Beef,  Round  Steak,  lb . 

Veal  Cutlets,  lb . 

Leg  of  Mutton,  lb . 

Leg  of  Lamb,  lb . 

Pork  Chops,  lb . 

Ham,  Sliced,  Med.  Fat,  lb . 

Chickens,  Broilers,  lb . 

Salt  Cod,  lb . 

Salt  Mackerel,  lb . 

Halibut,  lb . 

Salmon,  lb . . 

Salmon,  Cnd.,  No.  1,  tall,  1  lb . 

Trout,  lb . 

Whitefish,  lb . .• . 
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How  Uncle  Sam  Feeds  His  Men  at  Sea 


TWO  hundred  and  ten  thousand  meals  were  served 
on  a  United  States  transport  on  a  recent  voyage. 
One  hundred  and  eighty  varieties  of  food  were 
used  in  making  up  the  menus,  and  this  ship  carried 
750,000  pounds — 3,750  tons — of  food. 

An  account  of  how  the  soldiers  are  fed  is  given  in 
the  ship’s  daily  newspaper.  The  vessel  has  its  own 
journal,  printed  aboard,  containing  the  news  of  the 
day  received  by  wireless  through  the  “Navy  Press,” 
which  keeps  the  men  on  the  seas  in  touch  with  the 
events  of  the  outside  world.  The  ship  s  reporter,  de¬ 
scribing  how  “the  almost  unending  lines  of  khaki  file 
by  for  their  meals,”  says ; 

“In  spaces  no  larger  than  a  private  dining  room  at 
Sherry’s  they  come  by,  thousands  upon  thousands,  and 
yet  in  such  perfect  order  that  in  less  than  80  minutes 
the  last  man  has  been  served. 

“The  khaki  line  seems  limitless.  It  must  seem 
longer  than  that  to  those  in  the  rear.  But  the  coffee 
in  the  big  pots  remains  hot,  the  stew  continues  to 
steam,  and  in  less  than  seven  seconds  each  man  has 
an  equipment  replete  with  food.  It  only  takes  two 
details  to  accomplish  this  miracle — perfect  system  and 
vast  quantities  of  things  that  one  can  eat.  That’s 
about  all  it  takes. 

“Flour,  potatoes  and  beef  are  the  Big  Three  that 
rule  the  realm  below,  yet  there  are  159,000  pounds  of 
fresh  vegetables  waiting  to  be  absorbed,  providing  the 
sea  doesn’t  get  too  rough. 

“After  receiving  their  food  the  men  arrange  their 
own  menus.  For  example,  one  takes  gravey  on  his 
rice  and  jam  on  his  bread.  The  next  takes  gravy  on 
his  bread  and  jam  on  his  rice,  using  the  combination 
to  produce  a  crimson-tinted  mixture  of  startling  effect. 
American  ingenuity  is  hard  to  stop. 

“Outside  of  providing  210,000  meals  at  sea,  the 
mess  officer  of  the  ship  has  very  little  to  do.  Very 
little. 

“He  is  only  called  upon  to  provide,  by  the  regula¬ 
tions,  180  different  varieties  of  food.  That’s  all.  Ever 
try  to  order  180  different  things  to  eat?  Yet  this  is 
the  authentic  list. 

“The  food  needed  to  feed  several  thousand  men  at 


sea  ranges  beyond  tbe  glutton  s  dream.  You  get  the 
answer  in  the  ship  down  below  the  water  line  where 
7,290  loaves  of  bread  have  been  baked  in  one  day,  and 
eaten,  and  where  you  stumble  over  every  variety  from 
60,000  pounds  of  beef  to  132,000  eggs,  or  a  compart¬ 
ment  of  brick  ice  cream  in  a  10  degree  above  zero 
vault. 

“And  if  this  doesn’t  suit  you,  you  can  bump  along 
into  49,324  pounds  of  potatoes,  y,T-00  pounds  of  ham 
and  bacon,  7,800  pounds  of  butter,  9,200  pounds  of 
sugar,  and  61,500  pounds  of  flour. 

“If  you  can’t  get  a  meal  out  of  this  you  can  still  fall 
back  on  4,600  pounds  of  sausage,  3,400  pounds  of 
sauerkraut,  26,000  pounds  of  apples,  19,800  pounds  of 
oranges  and  4,200  pounds  of  onions. 

“And  this  leaves  out  1,600  pounds  of  jam  and  9,400 
pounds  of  lima  and  navy  beans. 

“The  sea  brings  on  an  appetite — at  times.  So  does 
wearing  khaki.  The  combination  develops  a  cyclone. 
Yet  this  ship  not  only  yields  many  thousands  of  meals 
a  day,  but  will  deposit  100,000  pounds  of  food  at  its 
next  port.  No  wonder  Mr.  Hoover  wanted  all  food 
conserved.  He  must  have  thought  of  these  men  in 
khaki  waiting  their  turn,  one  thousand  upon  another 
thousand  through  a  space  60  by  40  feet,  each  man 
armed  with  a  mess  equipment  in  either  fist,  ready_  to 
go  over  the  top  and  break  the  bread  line.  Breaking 
the  bread  line  is  the  proper  phrase.  On  this  trip  alone 
they  will  consume  75,000  loaves  and  use  up  2,000 
loaves  more  for  sandwiches  when  they  leave  the  ship. 

“There  is  no  vast  space  for  all  this— but  perfect 
organization,  four  clean  kitchens,  and  a  mess  force 
of  138  men  turn  the  trick  without  a  tangle.  From 
potatoes  to  pies,  from  ice  cream  to  sauerkraut,  from 
grapefruit  to  onions,  from  jam  to  sardines,  the  allot¬ 
ment  is  drawn  from  its  shadowed  hiding  place  below 
where  the  removal  of  several  pounds  hardly  leaves  a 
dent.  And”  handling  180  varieties  of  food  in  quanti¬ 
ties  that  range  from  800  pounds  to  79  tons  speaks 
almost  for  itself. 

“Just  how  many  calories  750,000  pounds  of  food 
contain  you  can  figure  for  yourself  on  the  next  rainy 
afternoon.” 


Members  of  the  National  Coffee  Roasters  Associa¬ 
tion  to  Convene. 

The  Eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the  National 
Coffee  Roasters  Association  will  be  held  at  the  Hotel 
Winton,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs¬ 
day,  November  13  and  14,  1918.  A  very  large  attend¬ 
ance  is  expected. 


Smoked  Shark  as  War  Ration. 

Smoked  shark  meat  as  a  war  ration  will  soon  make  its  ap¬ 
pearance  on  the  market,  according  to  information  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce.  For  some  time  past  the  department 
has  endeavored,  through  demonstration  work,  to  create  a 
substantial  market  for  the  flesh  of  the  “tiger  of  the  seas.” 
Representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  went  to  Florida 
to  demonstrate  methods  of  smoking  the  fish.  A  Mayport, 
Fla.,  fisherman  has  taken  up  the  smoking  of  shark  meat  and 
is  prepared  to  fill  orders.  Other  firms  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  are  also  preparing  to  put  shark  meat  on  sale. 


Dr.  J.  H.  Landis  Dies. 

It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  learn  of  the  death  of 
Dr.  J.  H.  Landis,  late  Health  Officer  of  Cincinnati, 
whose  demise  occurred  a  few  weeks  ago.  Dr.  Landis 
was  President  of  the  Ohio  Academy  of  Medicine,  phy¬ 
sician  at  St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  and  Professor  of  Hy¬ 
giene  at  the  Ohio-Miami  Medical  College.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  many  medical  societies — local  and 
national,  and  was  a  champion  for  the  best  public  health 
enactments.  By  his  death.  Cincinnati  lost  one  of  her 
most  progressive  men. 


The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Chemistry,  has  recently  issued  an  index  to 
Service  and  Regulatory  Announcements  i  to  22,  under 
the  serial  Service  and  Regulatory  Announcements.— 
Chemical  Index,  1918. 
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Germany’s  Big  Work  in  Dehydrated  Food. 

The  vegetable-drying  industry  in  Germany  has  de¬ 
veloped  tremendously  during  the  war;  in  fact,  it  has 
developed  to  such  an  extent  that  it  may  be  taken  to 
have  reached  its  zenith,  and  lack  of  vegetables  alone 
can  prevent  further  expansion. 

The  “Deutsche  Tageszeitung’’  reported  this  in  quot¬ 
ing  an  address  which  was  delivered  before  the  German 
Agricultural  Society  early  in  this  year  by  Dr.  Eisener, 
a  member  of  the  “Central  Office  for  the  Drying  Indus- 
tr}^”  The  number  of  factories  established  for  the 
purpose  of  drying  vegetables  for  human  consumption, 
and  for  feeding  purposes  has  increased  to  such  pro¬ 
portions,  according  to  the  doctor,  that  even  kitchen 
refuse  is  being  experimented  with  in  the  larger  cities. 
He  predicts  that  the  importance  of  this  industry  will 
greatly  diminish  after  the  war,  when  Germany  be¬ 
comes  less  dependent  upon  its  own  production  of  veg¬ 
etables  than  now,  and,  therefore,  does  not  need  to  be 
so  sparing. 

According  to  a  recent  census,  Germany  now  pos¬ 
sesses  over  700  factories  for  drying,  especially  pota¬ 
toes,  150  corn-drying  establishments,  400  open  drying 
plants  suitable  for  partly  desiccating  different  prod¬ 
ucts,  250  vegetable-desiccating  factories,  22  milk-dry- 
mg  establishments,  and  400  plants  established  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  drying  of  cabbages. 

The  “Eleventh  Supplementary  Memorandum  of 
War  Economic  Measures,”  laid  before  the  Reichstag 
early  this  year,  gives  the  following  figures  regarding 
potatoes  dried  in  Germany  during  the  years  mentioned 
as  follows:  1913-14,  1 1,500,000  hundredweight ;  1915- 
16,  17,500,000  hundredweight;  present  capacity,  37,- 
000,000  hundredweight.  The  same  memorandum  fur¬ 
ther  states  that  about  200  of  Germany’s  total  of  1,500 
malt  kilns  are  equipped  for  vegetable  drying. 

Vegetable  drying  in  Holland  was  quite  unknown  be¬ 
fore  the  war,  but  during  the  past  three  years  numerous 
factories  have  sprung  up  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  vegetable  drying  is  today  one  of  Holland’s  most 
profitable  industries.  The  profit  in  this  industry  is 
largely  due  to  the  very  strong  market  in  Germany  for 
Dutch  dried  vegetables. 

The  Dutch  industry  latterly  has  been  working  under 
serious  difficulties  on  account  of  lack  of  fuel.  For¬ 
merly  kerosene  was  largely  used  in  these  factories,  but 
several  months  ago  the  stocks  of  kerosene  in  Holland 
became  so  small  that  the  Government  discontinued 
permitting  its  use  for  the  purpose  of  drying  vegeta¬ 
bles.  German  coal  was  then  resorted  to,  low-grade 
Dutch  anthracite  being  unsuitable  and  unavailable  in 
sufficient  quantities.  But  supplies  of  German  coal 
have  also  failed.  At  the  present  time  most  of  the  fac¬ 
tories  are  using  wood  almost  exclusively  as  fuel. 

The  “Norddeutsche  Allgemeine  Zeitung”  of  Eeb- 
ruarv  2,  1918,  contained  a  lengthy  article  describing 
the  fruit  and  vegetable  situation.  As  a  result  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  disorganization  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  trade 
during  the  winter  of  1915-16.  and  the  consequent 
shortage  in  many  localities — particularly  in  some  of 
the  larger  cities — of  various  kinds  of  fruits  and  veg¬ 
etables,  the  Imperial  Office  for  Vegetables  and  Fruit 
was  established  in  May,  1916,  its  object  being  to  insti¬ 
tute  a  rational  system  of  maximum  prices,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  devise  a  scheme  for  equitable  distribution 
of  the  limited  quantities  of  fruit  and  vegetables. 

This  officials  divided  into  a  commercial  division, 
which  in  turn  is  organized  into  a  limited  company,  and 
an  administrative  department,  which  is  an  Imperial 


governmental  office  operating  under  the  immediate  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  Imperial  Office  for  Vegetables  and 
Fruit.  The  participants  in  this  corporation  are  the 
Empire,  the  Federal  States,  some  of  the  larger  com¬ 
munal  unions,  and  the  “Union  of  German  Mercantile 
Associations,”  run  on  no-profit  basis.  There  is  a  limit 
of  5  per  cent  returns  on  the  capital  invested.  Other 
profits  go  to  the  Imperial  treasury. 

The  above  described  organization  has  grown  during 
the  past  two  and  a  half  years  to  very  large  dimensions. 
Branches  of  the  Imperial  Office  for  Vegetables  and 
Fruit  have  been  established  in  all  parts  of  Germany, 
and  purchasing  agencies  have  even  been  established 
in  various  neutral  countries  in  order  to  undertake  the 
purchase  of  fresh  and  preserved  vegetables  on  a  large 
scale  and  in  an  economical  fashion.  In  the  Nether¬ 
lands  this  purchasing  is  in  the  hands  of  a  so-called 
Dutch  concern  called  the  Zentral  Einkaufsgesellschaft, 
which  was  established  in  the  last  months  of  1916,  and 
which,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  has  had  a  monop¬ 
oly  on  the  purchasing  of  vegetables  and  fruit  for  ship¬ 
ment  to  Germany. 

By  order  of  January  23,  1918,  the  German  War 
Food  Minister  placed  the  so-called  German  Imperial 
Office  for  Vegetables  and  Fruit  (administrative  divi¬ 
sion)  in  supreme  charge  of  all  regulations  regarding 
the  working  up  of  vegetables  and  fruit  for  commercial 
purposes. 

Along  with  its  work  of  promoting  the  economic  use 
of  vegetables,  the  German  Imperial  Office  for  Vegeta¬ 
bles  and  Fruit  has  been  carrying  on  an  active  cam¬ 
paign  to  popularize  the  use  of  dried  vegetables.  Com¬ 
prehensive  practical  cooking  experiments  have  been 
carried  on,  and  on  the  basis  of  these  experiments  pam¬ 
phlets  containing  recipes  for  the  household  use  of  va¬ 
rious  vegetables  have  been  issued  in  large  numbers 
and  distributed  widely.  At  present  the  Imperial  Office 
is  said  to  be  conducting  careful  experiments  as  to  the 
best  method  for  drying  vegetables  so  as  to  preserve  as 
much  as  possible  the  original  flavor.  Dried  vegeta¬ 
bles  are  not  used  to  any  extent  in  Holland. 

An  owner  of  a  large  vegetable  drying  factory  in 
Holland  recently  stated  that  the  drying  processes  now 
used  in  Holland  reduce  the  weight  of  root  vegetables, 
including  potatoes,  by  about  80  or  85  per  cent,  and 
reduce  the  weight  of  such  vegetables  as  celery,  cab¬ 
bage,  lettuce,  etc.,  by  as  much  as  90  or  93  per  cent. 
The  fact  that  the  weight  is  so  greatly  reduced,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  the  volume  is  not  reduced  in  an 
equal  ratio,  makes  it  possible  to  pack  dried  vegetables 
in  containers  of  very  light  material.  Indeed,  prac¬ 
tically  all  of  the  dried  vegetables  sent  from  Holland 
to  Gerinany  are  packed  in  large  paper  bags. 

Making  Use  of  Frozen  Potatoes. 

Experiments  made  bv  the  Home  Economic  Division 
of  the  Minnesota  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  flour  made  from  frozen  potatoes  is 
markedly  superior  to  that  made  from  unfrozen  pota¬ 
toes.  the  raw  potato  flavor  having  been  almost  entirely 
eliminated. 

In  these  war  times,  when  we  must  economize  food, 
car  space  and  bv-products  if  we  are  to  win  the  war. 
the  carloads  of  frozen  potatoes  that  reach  our  terminal 
markets  must  not  be  Avasted :  not  the  bushel  or  so  of 
potatoes  that  freeze  in  the  farmer’s  nit,  but  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  carloads  that  freeze  in  transit,  and  of  the  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  that  we  are  now  paying  out  in 
freight  charges  on  water  in  potatoes. 
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Every  year  hundreds  of  carloads  of  potatoes  are 
frozen  in  transit  and  are  thrown  upon  the  dump  when 
they  reach  the  terminal  market.  This  is  an  absolutely 
unjustifiable  waste  of  food  according  to  Dr.  R.  A. 
Gortner,  a  member  of  the  Minnesota  section  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society.  The  mere  freezing  of  a 
foodstuff  does  not  alter  its  feeding  value,  all  of  the 
carbohydrates,  proteins,  etc.,  upon  which  the  feeding 
value  depends  are  .still  there,  the  only  difference  being 
that  the  water  exists  in  one  case  as  free  or  loosely 
combined  and  in  the  other  instance  as  ice.  As  long  as 
such  materials  are  kept  frozen  their  food  value  will 
remain  unaltered,  and  it  is  only  when  it  has  thawed 
out  that  deterioration  sets  in. 

Deterioration  of  food  is  of  two  sorts,  that  due  to 
bacteria  and  that  due  to  substances  in  the  food  itself. 
When  the  potato  is  frozen  the  cells  are  more  or  less 
broken  up  and  the  enzymes  come  in  direct  contact  with 
the  starch,  so  that  its  transformation  to  sugar  becomes 
very  rapid.  In  other  words,  the  potato  digests  itself 
just  as  surely  as  we  would  have  digested  it  if  we  had 
eaten  it.  This  is  the  first  change  which  potatoes  un¬ 
dergo  upon  thawing.  The  second  stage  in  the  deter¬ 
ioration  of  frozen  potatoes  is  due  to  these  growths. 
The  remedy  for  the  prevention  of  both  changes  is  to 
keep  the  potatoes  frozen  until  they  can  be  used. 

Much  of  the  German  war  bread  is  made  from  pota¬ 
to  flour,  and  it  should  be  much  easier  to  make  potato 
flour  from  frozen  potatoes  than  from  those  which  jiave 
not  been  frozen,  as  the  first  essential  is  to  get  rid  of 
the  water.  Potatoes  consist  of  roughly  20  per  cent 
solids  and  80  per  cent  water,  or  in  other  words,  there 
are  48  pounds  of  water  in  a  bushel  of  potatoes.  When 
this  water  is  squeezed  out  of  the  potato  it  carries  with 
it  the  greater  part  of  the  enzymes,  and  the  remaining 
enzymes  in  the  dry  potato  cake  left  in  the  press  will 
have  so  little  water  available  that  their  action  will  be 
verv  slow  and  deep  seated  changes  should  not  take 
place  before  the  cake  becomes  dry.  Even  then,  should 
it  be  impossible  to  proceed  with  the  drying  at  once,  \t 
would  be  easy  to  allow  the  potato  cake  to  freeze  agaip 
and  to  leave  it  in  this  condition,  or  to  ship  it  in  this 
condition  to  some  point  where  it  can  be  dried.  Be¬ 
sides  this  gives  a  bushel  of  ordinary  potatoes  weighing 
only  about  18-20  pounds. 

Stocks  of  Grain,  Flour,  Corn  Meal  and  Other  Food 
Products  in  the  United  States. 

The  commercial  stocks  of  wheat  reported  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  in  a  food  survey  dated  Sep¬ 
tember  I,  1918,  amounted  to  114,331,842  bushels. 
These  figures  refer  to  stocks  actually  reported  and  do 
not  represent  the  total  commercial  stocks  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  nor  do  they  include  stocks  on  farms  on  the  date 
of  the  survey.  The  stocks  reported  were  held  by 
11,271  firms,  consisting  of  elevators,  warehouses,  grain 
mills  and  wholesale  dealers,  and  were  equal  to  296.6 
per  cent  of  the  stocks  held  by  the  same  firms  on  Sep¬ 
tember  I,  1917,  or  nearly  three  times  as  large  as  the 
stocks  on  hand  a  year  ago. 

The  commercial  visible  supply  figures,  as  published 
by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  for  the  nearest  date, 
show  48,821,000  bushels  of  wheat  as  against  5,038,000 
bushels  a  year  ago,  and  the  corresponding  Bradstreet 
figures  for  1918  show  54,236,000  bushels  as  against 
10,315,000  bushels  for  1917.  These  figures,  as  well  as 
the  results  of  the  more  extensive  survey,  show  a  very 
great  relative  increase  in  the  commercial  stocks  of 
wheat  on  September  i  this  year  as  compared  with  the 


same  date  in  1917.  This  increase,  as  pointed  out  in 
connection  with  the  report  for  August  i,  is  due  to  an 
earlier  season  and  a  more  rapid  movement  of  grain 
into  commercial  channels,  as  well  as  to  an  increased 
yield. 

The  commercial  stocks  of  other  cereals  reported  for 
September  i,  1918,  according  to  the  department  state¬ 
ment,  were  as  follows:  Corn,  16,715,978  bushels;  oats, 
64,683,859  bushels;  barley,  16,299,104  bushels;  and 
rye,  4,149,612  bushels.  These  stocks  represent  the  fol¬ 
lowing  percentages  of  the  corresponding  stocks  on 
September  i,  1917:  Corn.  208.6  per  cent;  oats,  140.1 
per  cent;  barley,  84  per  cent;  and  rye,  152.8  per  cent. 

The  commercial  stocks  of  flour  and  corn  meal  as 
reported  for  the  survey  were:  Wheat  flour,  white, 
4,539,328  barrels  ;  whole  wheat  and  graham  flour,  147,- 
465'  barrels;  barley  flour,  167,158  barrels;  rye  flour, 
225,127  barrels;  corn  flour,  30,522,276  pounds;  corn 
meal,  72,642,853  pounds  ;  buckwheat  flour,  2,384,530 
pounds ;  mixed  flour,  8,333,324  pounds.  These  stocks 
represent  the  following  percentages  of  the  stocks  on 
hand  a  year  ago:  Wheat  flour,  white,  140  per  cent; 
whole  wheat  and  graham  flour,  164.7  per  cent;  barley 
flour,  2,690.4  per  cent ;  rye  flour,  274.4  per  cent ;  corn 
flour,  920.3  per  cent;  corn  meal,  189  per  cent;  buck¬ 
wheat  flour,  81.7  per  cent;  mixed  flour,  202.2  per  cent. 

Elevators,  warehouses  and  wholesale  dealers  report¬ 
ed  stocks  of  beans  amounting  to  14,477,630  bushels, 
while  wholesale  grocers  and  warehouses  reported  the 
following  commodities  in  the  amounts  indicated :  Rice, 
56,897,261  pounds ;  rolled  oats,  44,680,074  pounds ; 
canned  salmon,  84,195,180  pounds;  canned  tomatoes, 
61,692,361  pounds;  canned  corn,  23,063,966  pounds; 
sugar  311,194,430  pounds.  These  stocks  represent  the 
following  percentages  of  the  corresponding  stocks  on 
hand  September  i,  1917:  Beans,  156.1  per  cent;  rice, 
30.7  per  cent;  rolled  oats,  126.5  pcc  cent;  canned  sal¬ 
mon,  104.5  per  cent;  canned  tomatoes,  107.8  per  cent; 
canned  corn,  71  per  cent ;  sugar,  99.9  per  cent. 


Amendment  to  Regulations  18  and  25,  B.  A.  I.  Order 

211.  (Regulations  Governing  the  Meat  Inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.) 

U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 

Office  of  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  May  i,  1918. 

Under  authority  conferred  by  law  upon  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Agriculture,  regulation  18,  section,  3,  para¬ 
graph  2,  of  the  regulations  governing  the  meat  in¬ 
spection  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  as  amended  by  Amendment  2  to  B.  A.  I.  Order 
211,  dated  November  20,  1915,  and  regulation  25,  sec¬ 
tion  4,  paragraph  3,  of  the  said  regulation,  as  amended 
by  said  Amendment  2  to  B.  A.  I.  Order  21 1,  are 
hereby  revoked  and  the  following  substituted  in  lieu 
thereof. 

This  amendment  for  the  purpose  of  identification  is 
designated  as  “Amendment  6  to  B.  A.  I.  Order  21 1” 
and  shall  become  and  be  effective  on  and  after  May 
15,  1918.  D.  F.  HOUSTON, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Regulation  18.  Section  3,  Paragraph  2. — Any  meat 
or  product  which  has  been  inspected  and  passed  under 
these  regulations  and  bears  the  inspection  legend  may 
be  shipped  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  pro¬ 
vided  it  is  sound,  healthful,  wholesome,  and  fit  for 
human  food  and  has  not  been  processed,  reprocessed 
or  changed  in  any  manner  so  as  to  alter  the  character 
of  the  product. 
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Regulation  25.  Section  4,  Paragraph  3. — Jobbers, 
wholesalers  and  others  who  operate  establishments  in 
which  slaughtering  or  processing  is  done  without  the 
inspection  provided  for  in  these  regulations  and  who 
receive  meat  or  products  which  have  not  been 
processed  other  than  under  insjiection  in  compliance 
with  these  regulations  may  ship  from  such  establish¬ 
ment  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  under  section 
5  of  this  regulation  any  meat  or  product  which  hears 
the  inspection  legend  and  is  sound,  healthful,  whole¬ 
some  and  fit  for  human  food  and  has  not  been  proc¬ 
essed,  reprocessed  or  changed  in  any  manner  so  as  to 
alter  the  character  of  the  product. 


RECENT  PATENTS 

_  The  following-  patents  of  interest  to  readers  of  this 
journal  recently  were  issued  from  the  United  States  Patent 
Office.  Copies  thereof  may  be  obtained  from  R.  E.  Burn¬ 
ham,  patent  and  trade-mark  attorney,  Real  Estate  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  the  rate  of  20c  each.  State 
number  of  patent  and  name  of  inventor  when  ordering. 

1,274,704.  Bread-making  machine.  James  Garvey.  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

1,274,748.  Process  of  treating  milk.  Niels  D.  Nielsen, 
Elyria,  Ohio. 

1.274,750.  Process  of  treating  milk  and  the  like.  Niels 
D.  Nielsen,  Elyria,  Ohio. 

1,274,880.  Baking-oven.  C.  Wells  Helm,  Chicago,  Ill. 

1.274,898.  Manufacture  of  leavened  bread.  Henry  A. 
Kohman,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  assignor  to  Ward  Baking  Co., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

1,275,085.  Peanut-roasting  device.  Samuel  C.  Peckham, 
Mexia,  Tex. 

1,275,229.  Pish-dressing  machine.  Clyde  C.  Curtis  and 
Howard  J.  Sackett,  Anacories,  Wash. 

1,275,254.  Manufacture  of  dry  extracts  of  partly-fer¬ 
mented  beverages.  Herman  Heuser,  Chicago,  Ill. 

1,275,308.  Process  of  manufacturing  vegetable  proteid 
substances.  Sadakichi  Satow,  Sendai,  Japan. 

1,275,314.  Nut-blanching  machine.  Victor  F.  Simon, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

1,275,547.  Apparatus  for  drying  fruit.  Thomas  W.  W. 
Forrest,  Oakland,  Cal. 

1,275,560.  Washing  and  blanching  machine.  Frank  O. 
Hutton,  Sacramento,  Cal.,  assignor  to  Libby,  McNiel  & 
Libby,  Chicago,  Ill. 

1,275,711.  Alethod  of  preparing  food  products  of  starchy 
material.  Ti'^derick  G.  Lorenzen,  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
assignor  to  Kellogg  Toasted  Corn  Flake  Co.,  same  place. 

1,275,978.  Butter-making  machine.  William  R.  Nicoll, 
Owatonna,  Minn.^  assignor  to  Davis-Watkins  Dairymen’s 
Mfg.  Co.,  North  Chicago,  Ill. 

1,276,006.  Apparatus  for  making  confections.  Alonzo 
L.  Bausman,  Springfield,  Mass.,  assignor  to  National 
Equipment  Co.,  same  place. 

1,276,298.  Beverage  extract.  Warren  H.  White,  Ta¬ 
coma.  Wash. 

1,276,500.  Drier  for  alimentary  paste.  Paul  De  Martini, 
Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

Federal  Trade  Commission’s  Powers  Defined. 

The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Second  Circuit,  sitting  in  New  York  City,  has  refused 
to  interfere  with  the  taking  of  testimony  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission  against  the  Nulomoline  Com¬ 
pany,  manufacturing  and  selling  invert  sugar  syrup. 

Contention  was  made  that  under  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  act  the  Commission  has  no  authority  to 
pass  upon  the  validity  of  a  patent  and  that  under  the 
act,  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  may  prevent  the 
Commission  from  taking  testimony  touching  the  valid¬ 
ity  of  a  patent. 

The  court  held,  however,  that  the  act  gives  it  no 
power  to  prevent  the  Commission  from  ordering  that 
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such  testimony  be  taken,  as  it  is  not  an  order  to  cease 
and  desist  from  unfair  method  of  competition,  the 
authority  to  review  which  is  given  to  tlie  court  by 
the  act. 

Food  Inspection  Decision  177. 

SODA  WATER  FL.WORS  AND  SOD.\,  SODA  WATER. 

The  following  definitions  and  standards  for  soda 
water  flavors  and  soda,  soda  water,  were  adopted  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Definitions  and  Standards 
November  19,  1915,  and  were  approved  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  American  Dairy,  Food  and  Drug  Officials 
Augjist  10,  1916,  and  by  the  Association  of  Official 
Agricultural  Chemists  November  21,  1917: 

1. _  Ginger  ale  flavor  is  the  water-soluble  product 
obtained  from  ginger,  with  or  without  flavoring  sub¬ 
stances  which  do  not  simulate  the  flavor  or  pungent 
effect  of  ginger.  The  predominating  flavor  of  the 
product  is  that  of  ginger. 

2.  Ginger  ale  with  capsieum  flavor  is  the  water- 
soluble  product  obtained  from  ginger  and  capsicum, 
with^  or  without  other  flavoring  substances.  The  pre¬ 
dominating  flavor  of  the  product  is  that  of  ginger. 

3.  Sarsaparilla  flavor  is  the  water-soluble  product 
prepared  with  oil  of  sassafras  and  methyl  salicylate  or 
oij  of  wintergreen  or  oil  of  sweet  birch  and  with  or 
without  other  essential  oils  or  extract  of  sarsaparilla. 

SODA,  SODA  WATER. 

1.  Ginger  ale  is  the  carbonated  or  artificially  car- 
bonite  beverage  prepared  with  potable  water,  acidu¬ 
lated  sugar  (sucrose)  sirup,  and  ginger  ale  flavor. 

2.  Ginger  ale  ivith  capsicum  is  the  carbonated  or 
artificially  carbonate  beverage  prepared  with  potable 
water,  acidulated  sugar  (sucrose)  sirup,  and  ginger 
ale  with  capsicum  flavor. 

3.  Sarsaparilla  is  the  carbonated  or  artificially  car¬ 
bonated  beverage  prepared  with  potable  water,  sugar 
(sucrose)  sirup,  and  sarsaparilla  flavor.  It  may  or 
may  not  be  acidulated. 

Additional  definitions  and  standards  for  soda  water 
flavors,  soda,  soda  water,  under  consideration. 

The  foregoing  definitions  and  standards  are  adopted 
as  a  guide  for  the  officials  of  this  department  in  en¬ 
forcing  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act. 

CLARENCE  OUSLEY, 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Washington,  D.  C.,  August  20,  1918. 


Prospects  for  By-Product  Industries. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  the  last  few 
years  in  the  manufacture  of  lemon  by-products.  Be¬ 
fore  then  various  attempts  were  made  by  commercial 
concerns  who  made  some  progress  but  eventually  dis¬ 
continued.  Finally  the  lemon  growers’  organization 
concluded  that  they  would  be  obliged  to  take  hold  of 
the  problem  to  determine  whether  the  low-grade  fruit 
could  be  successfully  converted  into  by-products  with 
the  high  labor  costs  here  compared  with  Italy.  The 
increasing  lemon  crop  and  the  necessity  of  shipping 
only  good-grade  and  good-keeping  lemons  in  the  fresh 
state  showed  the  need  of  developing  an  outlet  for 
large  quantities  of  the  poorer  fruit. 

A  plant  was  built  at  Corona,  Cal.,  which  is  manu¬ 
facturing  high-grade  citric  acid,  and  also  making  and 
experimenting  on  other  products.  Last  sea;son  it  han¬ 
dled  over  5,000  tons  of  lemons  and  produced  about 
180,000  pounds  of  citric  acid.  Another  plant,  near 
San  Diego,  has  been  successfully  manufacturing 
citrate  of  lime. 


Penalties  Under  Food  Control  Act 


For  violations  of  the  U.  S.  P'ood  Administration’s 
regulations  a  number  of  licensees  were  penalized  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  w'eeks.  Among  them  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

Elmer  E.  Pierson,  wliolsaler  and  commission  merchant  of 
Kansas  City,  Mo.,  had  his  license  revoked  October  1  because 
he  had  sold  a  carload  of  feed  as  flour  ht  for  human  con¬ 
sumption. 

E.  L.  Wittmeyer  &  Co.,  30  Broad  Street,  New  York  City, 
wholesalers  and  brokers  of  staple  foodstuffs,  had  their  license 
revoked  for  an  unlimited  period  for  attempted  profiteering. 
In  addition  to  other  violations  of  the  Food  Control  Act  and 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Food  Administration  it  was 
found  that  the  senior  partner,  E.  L,  Wittme3mr,  had  secured 
advance  information  of  trade  conditions  unfairly,  as  a  result 
of  which  he  had  attempted  to  obtain  exorbitant  profits  from 
sales  of  foodstuff's  to  the  Allied  governments.  He  failed 
in  this  attempt,  and  is  being  held  to  await  the  action  of  a 
grand  jury  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  on  a  charge  of  conspiracj^ 
to  manipulate  food  prices. 

Mrs.  Martha  Embury  and  Bernard  S.  Weisberg,  clerks  at 
the  Food  Administration,  were  taken  into  custody  at  the  same 
time  as  Mr.  Wittmeyer,  through  the  joint  efforts  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  and  the  Intelligence  service  of  the  Food 
Administration  in  running  down  a  suspicious  offer  of  100,000 
cases  of  condensed  milk  for  sale  through  the  Allied  Provision 
Export  Commission  to  the  Allied  Governments.  Mrs.  Em¬ 
bury  and  Mr.  Weisberg  confessed  complicity  in  a  plot  with 
Wittmeyer,  bv'  which  the  latter  was  given  advance  informa¬ 
tion  that  there  was  about  to  be  a  call  for  “spot”  milk  for 
export,  which  enabled  him  to  buy  at  a  comparatively  low 
figure  and  offer  for  resale  at  an  advance  of  from  $30,000  to 
$50,000.  It  had  been  agreed  that  they  were  to  share  the 
prospective  profits  in  this  deal. 

The  Britling  Cafeteria  at  Louisville,  Ky.,  was  allowed  to 
contribute  $1,000  to  the  Red  Cross,  rather  than  close  the 
cafeteria,  and  was  also  deprived  of  its  baking  license  for  two 
weeks,  for  failure  to  use  the  prescribed  amount  of  wheat 
substitutes,  and  for  having  served  excessive  amounts  of  sugar 
to  its  patrons. 

Louis  A.  Federer,  wholesaler,  commission  merchant  and 
broker  of  fresh  fruits  in  St.  Louis,  was  deprived  of  his  Food 
Administration  license  for  having  failed  to  remit  to  the  con¬ 
signor  a.  check  covering  the  sale  of  one  car  of  cantaloupes, 
and  this  was  in  defiance  of  an  order  from  the  Food  Admin¬ 
istration. 

The  C.  A.  Gambrill  Manufacturing  Co.,  millers,  of  Balti¬ 
more,  Maryland,  operating  the  Patapsco  Mills  at  Ellicott  City, 
Maryland,  had  their  license  revoked  until  further  notice,  for 
having  made  erroneous  reports  to  the  Food  Administration 
after  having  been  warned.  They  had  also  evaded  the  rule 
in  connection  with  the  requirements  for  the  sale  of  sub¬ 
stitutes. 

The  Brennan  Grain  Company,  Chelsea,  Mass.,  has  been 
prohibited  from  buying  wheat  flour  from  licensed  dealers 
until  further  notice  for  having  sold  this  flour  at  excessive 
prices,  without  proper  substitutes,  and  in  greater  quantity  to 
the  consumer  than  allowed  by  regulation.  After  having  been 
reprimanded  they  continued  their  violations  and  ignored  a 
summons  to  appear  before  their  County  Food  Administrator, 
and  later  a  like  call  to  a  hearing  of  charges  against  them  be¬ 
fore  the  Federal  Food  Administrator  for  the  State. 

The  William  Thomas  Co.,  214  Washington  Street,  New 
York  City,  brokers  in  fresh  fruits,  have  had  their  license  re¬ 
voked  for  an  unlimited  period  for  soliciting  shipments  of 
strawberries  by  methods  that  constituted  unfair  business  prac¬ 
tice.  They  claimed,  according  to  the  evidence,  to  be  able  to 
sell  berries  for  growers  at  a  material  advance  over  cash  mar¬ 
ket  prices  then  current,  and  they  failed  to  reply  to  letters 
from  the  Food  Administration.  It  was  reported  that  they  had 
left  the  country  without  settling  for  shipments. 

The  George  A.  Taylor  Company,  Oneida,  New  York, 
millers,  w^arehousemen  and  elevator  operators,  have  had  their 
license  revoked  for  two  months  from  September  16th,  for 
having  failed  to  put  their  license  number  on  bills  and  ac¬ 
counts,  as  required,  and  for  having  sold  wheat  flour  without 
substihites  and  in  excessive  quantities. 

Harris  &  Dixon.  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  had  their  place  of  busi¬ 
ness  closed  for  one  week  for  profiteering  in  sugar,  while  Eli 
Emil  of  the  same  city,  has  suffered  a  like  penalty  for  charg¬ 
ing  too  high  prices_  for  sugar  and  wheat  flour  and  for  failure 
to  sell  the  latter  with  substitutes. 


The  Boyar-Sicard  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  William 
Gilles,  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  had  their  license  revoked,  the  for¬ 
mer  for  ten  days  and  the  latter  for  one  month,  both  be¬ 
ginning  with  September  16th,  both  having  been  found  to  be 
at  fault.  The  Boyar-Sicard  Co.  had  shipped  a  carload  of 
fresh  peaches  to  William  Gilles,  who  refused  the  consignment, 
saying  that  they  had  not  complied  with  his  instructions  when 
the  order  was  placed,  and  the  peaches  were  allowed  to  de¬ 
teriorate  on  the  track,  which  is  deemed  a  wasteful  practice  by 
the  Food  Administration. 

R.  P.  Koenig  &  Company,  Watertown,  Wis.,  have  had  their 
license  revoked  for  an  unlimited  period  for  profiteering  and 
unfair  dealing  with  their  customers  and  the  Federal  Food 
Administrator  for  their  state. 

Miner,  Read  and  Tullock,  wholesale  grocers  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  were  allowed  to  contribute  $5,000  to  the  Red  Cross, 
which  is  the  largest  amount  so  contributed  to  that  organiza¬ 
tion  in  their  state,  for  averaging  selling  prices  in  such  a  way 
as  to  net  excessive  profits.  This  penalty  was  in  lieu  of  revo¬ 
cation  of  license  and  closing  the  firm’s  doors,  as  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  decided  this  would  interfere  too  seriously  with 
the  necessary  food  distribution. 

The  New  Gin  Compan}^  Greenville,  Texas,  were  permitted 
to  contribute  $400  to  the  Texas  branch  of  the  Council  of  Na¬ 
tional  Defense,  for  having  violated  the  regulation  forbidding 
a  dealer  to  pay  more  for  cottonseed  in  one  district  than  an¬ 
other,  and  this  contribution  was  accepted,  instead  of  enforc¬ 
ing  a  revocation  of  license,  because  of  the  extreme  hardship 
which  the  closing  of  any  of  the  company’s  plants  would  inflict 
upon  producers  at  the  already  crowded  gins  at  Greenville, 
Caddo  Mills,  Royse  and  Cumby,  where  the  company’s  plants 
are  situated. 

George  N.  Fries,  a  grocer  in  Center  Market,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  had  an  unlimited  “unfair  order”  placed  against  him 
by  the  Food  Administration,  instructing  all  licensees  to  dis¬ 
continue  all  business  dealings  with  him  in  licensed  com¬ 
modities,  for  having  sold  sugar  in  10-pound  lots  to  individual 
customers,  and  to  conceal  this  violation  he  had  been  having 
his  patrons  sign  receipts  marked  merely  “O.K.”  instead  of 
signifying  that  they  were  for  sugar. 

Sever  Simonson,  an  Indian  trader  at  Pryor  Crow  Reserva¬ 
tion,  Mont.,  has  been  permitted  to  contribute  $100  to  the  Red 
Cross,  in  lieu  of  a  more  drastic  penalty,  for  having  paid 
little  attention  to  the  regulations  concerning  the  wheat  sub¬ 
stitute  rule,  believing  that  his  isolation  among  the  Indians 
justified  his  slackness.  It  was  pointed  out  to  him,  however, 
that  half  his  trade  is  with  white  farmers  and  that  he  runs 
a  mess  hall  at  Pryor. 

"Various  bakers  have  been  penalized  for  violation  of  baking 
regulations  by  order  to  cease  turning  out  products  other  than 
bread  and  rolls  during  the  periods  designated :  Townley  Bak¬ 
ing  Co.,  Long  Branch,  N.  J.,  four  days ;  Buckley  &  Co.,  San 
Francisco,  two  weeks;  N.  Kuz  and  K.  Moll,  San  Francisco, 
two  weeks ;  and  the  Cheyenne  Steam  Bakery,  Cheyenne,  Wyo., 
sixty  days. 

The  Meta  Rolling  Mills,  of  Meta,  Mo.,  had  their  license 
to  operate  an  elevator  revoked  for  an  unlimited  period,  effec¬ 
tive  September  20,  for  having  shown  an  entire  disregard  for 
rules  and  regulations. 

The  Celery  Vig  Bottling  Co.  of  Arizona  has  been  refused 
sugar  for  its  Phoenix  branch,  because  the  plant  began  opera¬ 
tions  later  than  April  1,  1918,  and  for  its  Lowell  branch  be¬ 
cause  the  management  filed  a  sugar  statement  that  was  mis¬ 
leading  and  signed  by  an  assumed  name.  Under  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  regulations  no  manufacturing  concern  estab¬ 
lished  after  April  1  can  be  allotted  sugar. 

Bie  &  Schiott,  ship  chandlers,  of  Baltimore,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Norfolk  and  Newport  News,  have  had  their  li¬ 
cense  revoked,  effective  September  23,  until  further  notice, 
for  having  charged  excessive -prices  for  food  commodities  de¬ 
livered  to  the  U.  S.  Shipping  Board  and  private  customers; 
rendering  incorrect  reports  to  the  Food  Administration;  and 
paying  large  commissions  to  ship  captains  and  others  as  an 
inducement  to  having  orders  placed  with  this  concern. 

The  Booker  Packing  Co.,  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  have  had 
an  unlimited  “unfair  order,”  effective  for  an  indefinite  period, 
placed  against  them  for  giving  short  weight  and  handling 
meat  unfit  for  human  consumption. 

The  Farmers  Gin  Company,  Mabank,  Tex.,  brokers  of 
cottonseed  and  retailers  of  cottonseed  meal,  had  their  license 
revoked  for  one  month,  from  September  26th,  for  not  having 
abided  by  prices  recently  established  by  voluntarv  agreement 
between  the  Food  Administration  and  representatives  of  their 
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trade,  and  also  for  having  disobeyed  an  order  of  the  Federal 
hood  Administrator  for  Texas  to  suspend  their  seed  oper¬ 
ations. 


L  Spring  of  85  Brighton  Street,  and  J.  Springer,  of  6 
Lottling  Btreet,  fruit  and  produce  dealers  of  Boston  have 
been  required  to  forfeit  all  their  supply  of  sugar  and  have 
been  forbidden  to  sell  sugar  until  January  1,  1919,  for  hav¬ 
ing  violated  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Food  Admin¬ 
istration.  They  have  also  been  required  to  post  signs  on  their 
premises  for  thirty  days  stating  that  they  had  violated  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Food  Administration,  and  will 
be  permitted  to  make  no  further  sales  of  flour  until  the  re- 
quired  amount  of  substitutes  has  been  purchased. 

The  David  Stott  Four  Mills,  Inc.,  1041  Grand  River  Ave¬ 
nue,  Detroit,  Mich.,  have  had  their  license  revoked  until  fur¬ 
ther  notice,  effective  October  5th,  for  having  failed  to  keep 
proper  records  and  accounts  and  to  render  correct  reports 
representing  its  actual  business  transactions  verifiable  from 
Its  accounts  and  records,  as  required  by  the  Food  Control 
•  -1  regulations  of  the  Food  Administra- 

tion.  W  hile  the  violations  and  errors  were  numerous,  it  was 
found  that  the_  company  s  reported  jobbing  department  was 
so  purely  fictitious  as  to  indicate  an  intentional  evasion  of 
the  requirements  for  filing  accurate  reports. 


Assistant  Secretary  Pearson  Resigns. 

Dr.  R.  A.  Pearson  has  resigned  from  the  position 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  order  that 
he  may  resume  his  duties  as  president  of  the  Iowa 
State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  Dr. 
Pearson  went  to  Washington  at  the  urgent  request  of 
Secretary  Houston  shortly  after  the  United  States 
entered  the  war,  the  college  having  very  generously 
consented  to  have  him  assist  the  department  in  the 
handling  of  the  many  emergency  problems  that  had 
arisen.  After  an  absence  from  the  college  of  nearly 
a  year  and  a  half.  Dr.  Pearson  felt  that  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  return  to  his  former  position  and  to 
give  his  entire  time  and  attention  to  the  affairs  of  the 
college. 

Secretary  Houston,  especially  in  view  of  the  gener¬ 
ous  action  of  the  college  authorities  and  of  Dr.  Pear¬ 
son’s  prompt  response  to  the  call  for  service,  did  not 
feel  that  he  could  consistently  ask  either  the  college  or 
Dr.  Pearson  to  make  further  sacrifices  and  permit  him 
to  remain  in  Washington  longer.  The  Secretary  ex¬ 
pressed  his  gratitude  to  the  Iowa  State  College  for  its 
kindness  and  consideration  in  temporarily  releasing 
Dr.  Pearson  for  service  in  the  department  and  to  Dr. 
Pearson  for  his  loval,  zealous,  hiehly  intelligent,  and 
efficient  service.  He  requested  Dr.  Pearson,  before 
actively  resuming  his  former  duties,  to  join,  as  presi¬ 
dent  of^  the  Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  a  small  committee  of  men  familiar 
with  food  production  and  agricultural  organizations 
and  activities  in  this  country  which  the  department  is 
sending  to  England,  France  and  Italy  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  general  information  regarding  agricultural 
problems  and  conditions  in  those  countries.  Dr.  Pear¬ 
son  consented  to  do  this,  and  is  now  in  England  with 
the  party.  i 

Mr.  Christie  Is  Nominated. 

The  nomination  of  Mr.  G.  I.  Christie,  of  Indiana, 
to  succeed  Mr.  Pearson  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  has  been  transmitted  to  the  Senate.  In 
April  of  this  year  IMr.  Christie  went  to  Washington 
as  assistant  to  the  Secretary  to  aid  the  department  in 
further  oreanizing  and  developing  its  farm-labor 
actiyities.  More  recently  he  has  been  representing  the 
Secretary  in  the  field  in  connection  with  loans  from 
the  President’s  special  fund  to  farmers  in  Montana, 
North  Dakota  and  Washington. 


Mr.  Christie  was  graduated  from  the  Ontario  Agri¬ 
cultural  college,  receiving  the  degree  of  B.  S.  A.  He 
also^  received  the  degree  of  B.  S.  A.  from  the  Iowa 
Agricultural  College.  He  was  assistant  in  agronomy, 
Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa,  1903-1905;  assistant 
in  soils  and  crops,  1905-1906;  and  he  has  been  super¬ 
intendent  of  agricultural  extension  work  in  Indiana 
since  1906.  He  is  a  member  of  the  National  Educa¬ 
tional  Association,  the  Indiana  Corn  Growers’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  National  Seed  Analysts’  Association,  and 
the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Agricultural 
Teaching.  He  wp  superintendent  of  the  Indiana 
agricultural  exhibits  at  the  Panama  Exposition,  and 
was  chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Committee  of  the 
Indiana  centennial  celebration  in  1916. 


Advise  Denaturing  Low-Grade  Milk. 

The  custom  of  officials  in  many  cities  to  dump  into 
the  sewers  milk  that  does  not  come  up  to  local  require¬ 
ments  is  an  inexcusable  waste,  especially  in  war  time, 
according  to  dairy  specialists  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  A  simple  and  inexpen¬ 
sive  process  of  denaturing  will  leave  it  still  a  valuable 
food  for  animals.  The  addition  of  a  3  per  cent  solu¬ 
tion  made  from  rennet,  strength  i  to  30,000,  in  the 
proportion  of  2J/2  ounces  to  10  gallons  of  milk,  at  a 
temperature  of  53  degrees  F.,  or  higher,  will  curdle 
the  product  within  an  hour.  This  will  make  the  prod¬ 
uct  no  longer  salable  as  milk,  but  still  allow  it  to  be 
fed  to  calves,  pigs  or  chickens. 

_  The  specialists  believe  this  method  deserves  atten¬ 
tion  now  as  one  way  of  furthering  America’s  cam- 
paign  to  stop  waste  and  make  use  of  everv  available 
quantity  of  food  and  feed. 


Red  Cross  to  Establish  Dairy  Plant  in  France. 

Fresh  milk  will  be  supplied  to  20,000  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  in  France  by  1,000  cows  which  the 
French  Government  has  agreed  to  loan  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Red  Cross,  according  to  an  announcement  just 
issued  by  the  Red  Cross.  With  these  cows  the  Red 
Cross  will  establish  a  model  experimental  dairy  plant 
at  the  largest  American  army  hospital  in  France, 
$5,000  having  been  set  aside  for  the  inauguration  of 
the  plant.  As  the  dairy  will  be  operated  by  convales¬ 
cent  soldiers,  the  cost  of  maintenance  will  be  compara¬ 
tively  small.  It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that  cost  is 
not  important,  as  fresh,  pure  milk  is  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  in  the  proper  diet  of  the  cases  at  the  hospitals. 


Salt  Sacks  Standardized. 

Salt  producers,  at  a  conference  with  officials  of  the 
Food  Administration,  lined  up  solidly  in  the  campaign 
for  conservation  of  war  necessities.  Their  product, 
which  has  been  packed  in  almost  countless  sizes  and 
styles  of  package,  will  be  put  up  in  only  a  few  stand¬ 
ard-sized  sacks  and  when  packed  in  wood  the  barrels, 
where  possible,  will  be  hooped  with  wood  instead  of 
steel. 

The  first  measure  will  save  large  quantities  of  cot¬ 
ton  ;  the  other  will  conserve  steel.  Salt  hereafter, 
when  packed  in  cotton,  may  be  had  in  only  five,  ten, 
twenty-five  pound  or  larger  sacks.  Proportionately,  a 
one-pound  sack  will  contain  50  per  cent  more  cotton 
than  a  five-pound  sack,  and  in  a  Jdition  makes  a  need¬ 
less  drain  upon  labor. 
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Food  Specialists  in  Cantonments  and  Camps. 

The  latest  step  in  curtailing  waste  and  establishing 
conservation  in  National  Army  camps  has  been  the 
appointment  of  6o  new  nutrition  officers  to  carry  on 
this  work.  These  men  will  be  food  specialists  who 
will  advise  as  to  the  nutritional  value  of  dietaries,  as 
well  as  co-operate  with  mess  officials  to  prevent  adul¬ 
teration  and  spoilage  of  food. 

In  one  camp  where  a  two-day  survey  was  made,  the 
average  edible  waste  in  seven  companies,  totaling 
7,135  men,  was  found  to  be  1.12  pounds  per  man  per 
day.  Mess  sergeants  and  cooks  were  given  instruc¬ 
tions  in  matters  of  mess  economy,  and  later  on,  a 
second  two-day  survey  was  taken,  when  the  average 
edible  waste  was  found  to  be  0.43  pound  per  man  per 
day — a  saving  of  0.69  pound.  It  was  estimated  that 
if  this  same  rate  of  conservation  was  established  for 
the  entire  camp  of  15,000  men  it  would  represent  a 
money  saving  to  the  Government  of  $338,000  an¬ 
nually. 


Cooperative  Experiments  in  Fish-Food  Preserva¬ 
tion. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  co-operative  ex¬ 
perimental  work  by  the  bureau  of  hisheries  and  the 
bureau  of  Chemistry  on  problems  of  preparation  and 
preservation  of  fishery  products  for  food.  The  bac¬ 
teriology  of  the  reddening  of  salt  codfish  and  methods 
of  preventing  it  and  the  autolysis  of  fish  meat  are 
being  studied  by  Dr.  W.  W.  browne,  of  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York.  Dr.  G.  G.  Scott,  of  the 
same  institution,  is  working  on  methods  of  drying  fish 
in  hot-air  dryers  without  salt,  and  Dr.  F.  C.  Weber, 
of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  is  working  on  the  can¬ 
ning  of  frozen  fish  and  on  problems  connected  with  the 
canning  of  grayfish  and  general  fish  drying.  The 
work  is  being  done  at  Perkins  Laboratory,  Gloucester, 
Mass.,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Gorton  Pew  Fish¬ 
eries  Co. 


Increased  Consumption  of  Oranges  One  Result  of 

Sugar  Shortage. 

Attributing  the  large  orange  consumption  this  sea¬ 
son  to  the  increased  demands  made  on  the  crop  by  the 
thousands  of  orange- juice  .stands  that  have  sprung  up 
throughout  the  United  States  in  the  last  year,  the 
editor  of  the  Fruit  World  says : 

“The  world-wide  shortage  of  sugar,  estimated  at 
a]4)roximately  2,000,000  tons  annually  since  the  war 
began,  has  caused  the  restriction  of  sugar  consump¬ 
tion  in  the  manufacture  of  many  of  the  popular  sum¬ 
mer  drinks.  This  has  increased  the  consumption  of 
oranges  this  year  and  has  created  a  greater  market 
activity  in  spite  of  the  abnormally  high  prices  caused 
by  the  crop  .shortage  following  the  heat  wave  one  year 
ago  last  June,  And  so  the  orange-drink  stands  have 
alleviated  the  demand  on  the  sugar  supply  but  also 
have  increased  the  demands  on  a  shortened  orange 
crop.” 

Breadstuffs  to  Be  Exported. 

Under  the  agreement  entered  into  by  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  with  the  food  controllers  of  the  Allied 
Nations,  our  breadstuffs  export  program  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year  will  be;  wheat,  rye,  barley  and  corn,  or 
flours  calculated  as  grain  for  breadstuffs,  409,320,000 
bushels,  of  which  from  100,000,000  to  165,000,000 
bushels  may  be  cereals  other  than  wheat. 


Use  of  Sweet  Cream  for  Butter  Causes  Saving, 

IMuch  money  is  lost  in  Oregon  and  other  states  by 
selling  cream  which  will  not  produce  the  best  butter. 

Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  627,000,000  pounds  of 
creamery  butter  made  in  the  United  States  in  a  year 
will  not  grade  extra.  Taking  this  into  consideration 
the  loss  can  be  estimated  at  $25,000  a  year,  according 
to  V.  D.  Chappell,  assistant  professor  of  dairy  hus¬ 
bandry  in  the  Oregon  Agricultural  College. 

As  a  result  of  the  change  from  the  whole  milk  to 
the  cream  gathering  system,  there  has  been  a  decline 
in  the  ciuality  of  butter.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  milk  was  delivered  once  and  in  some  cases  twice 
daily  wdiile  with  the  cream  gathering  system  the  cream 
is  delivered  once,  twice  or  three  times  a  week.  Very 
seldom,  in  fact,  is  cream  delivered  to  the  creamery 
daily. 

In  the  case  of  milk,  it  was  necessary  that  it  be  deliv¬ 
ered  sweet,  but  cream  would  be  accepted,  even  though 
it  w^as  sour.  Sour  cream  is  not  necessarily  poor 
cream.  Practically  all  creamery  butter  is  made  from 
sour  cream  but  the  best  butter  is  made  from  properly 
soured  cream  only.  Cream  that  is  held  too  long  on 
the  farm  cannot  be  properly  soured.  The  cream  gath¬ 
ering  system  began  at  the  time  wdren  the  cream  sep¬ 
arator  came  into  use.  Wry  few  farmers  understand 
why  cream  sours  and  consequently  do  not  know  how 
to  keep  it  sw^eet. 

“Many  farmers  deliver  only  sour  cream,  while  many 
others  seldom  deliver  sour  cream,"  said  Professor 
Chappell.  “1  once  worked  in  a  creamery  when  a 
farmer  made  a  standing  offer  of  a  lo-cent  cigar  every 
time  he  delivered  sour  cream.  In  three  years  I  re¬ 
ceived  four  free  cigars  and  he  delivered  cream  only 
three  times  a  w^eek.  A  farmer  of  that  type  ahvays 
gets  all  that  is  coming  to  him  while  the  one  who  de¬ 
livers  the  poor  cream  may  get  the  small  end  of  the 
bargain. 

"Poor  cream  never  makes  a  good  product.  A  poor 
product  never  brings  a  good  price — the  farmer  pays 
the  difference. 

“During  the  season  of  cool  weather  it  is  not  difficult 
to  keep  cream  sweet,  but  as  the  weather  warms  up  it 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  cream  cool  until  delivered. 
The  bacteria  which  cause  cream  or  milk  to  sour  grow^ 
many  times  faster  at  a  w'arm  temperature  than  at  a 
cool  temperature. 

“The  producers  of  cream  as  well  as  those  of  other 
commodities  recognize  the  justness  of  a  plan  by  which 
payment  can  be  made  on  the  basis  of  (juality.  This  is 
the  basis  governing  the  sale  of  wheat,  cattle,  hogs, 
apples  and -eggs,  and  there  is  no  logical  reason  why  it 
should  not  apply  in  the  case  of  cream.  It  costs  more 
to  produce  sweet  cream,  at  least  if  time  is  of  any 
value,  and  it  should  be  rewarded  by  the  paying  of  a 
higher  price. 

“If  a  creamery  were  paying  3  cents  higher  for  but- 
terfat  in  sweet  cream  than  for  butter  fat  in  sour 
cream,  it  would  amount  to  a  difference  of  about  85 
cents  for  a  lo-gallon  can  of  35  per  cent  cream.  Now, 
supposing  a  farmer  delivered  10  gallons  of  cream;  in 
a  year  he  would  be  $44.20  to  the  good.  With  this  he 
could  make  a  good  start  on  building  a  milk  house. 

“Delivering  sweet  cream  is  well  worth  considering. 
At  a  certain  creamery  they  used  to  receive  practically 
all  sour  cream  but  they  began  paying  3  cents  extra 
for  fat  in  sweet  cream  and  at  the  present  time  they 
are  receiving  more  than  three  times  as  much  sweet 
cream  as  they  do  sour  cream.” 
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St.  Louis  Food  Conservation. 

The  remarkable  work  done  by  the  Women’s  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee  on  Food  Conservation  in  St.  Louis  is 
attracting  nation-wide  interest.  The  chain  of  Com¬ 
munity  Kitchens  which  have  been  established  by  this 
Committee  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  country. 
It  is  th.e  purpose  of  the  Committee  to  make  the  Com¬ 
munity  Kitchens  a  center  radiating  economics  for  bet¬ 
ter  home  management  throughout  the  surrounding 
territory. 

These  Kitchens  are  being  introduced  as  a  war  meas¬ 
ure  and  are  established  to  provide  a  well-balanced 
ration  at  cost  for  that  part  of  the  population  at  pres¬ 
ent  unable  to  feed  itself  either  adequately  or  health¬ 
fully.  It  is  an  efficient  way  of  handling  the  food 
problem  of  the  people  on  a  community  plan.  In  every 
case  the  Kitchen  is  a  self-supporting  and  self-respect¬ 
ing  enterprise  and  is  not  in  no  way  to  be  considered 
in  the  light  of  charity.  The  money  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  these  Kitchens  was  earned  through  a  Patriotic 
Food  Show  in_  St.  Louis.  The  first  one  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  was  equipped  at  a  cost  of  about  $i,ooo.  How'- 
ever,  this  low  cost  was  made  possible  only  through 
the  remarkable  co-operation  of  the  public  in  providing 
the  necessaries  at  low  cost.  The  great  public  interest 
and  approval  of  the  enterprise  caused  large  donations 
of  chipped  china,  shelving  for  the  supply  room,  light¬ 
ing  fixtures,  water  heaters  and  many  other  necessaries. 

The  location^ of  these  Community  Kitchens  has  been 
determined  only  upon  careful  investigation,  and  the 
poverty  of  the  neig'hborhood,  the  presence  of  factories 
— especially  factories  employing  w'omen — the  proxim¬ 
ity  of  a  market  and  the  density  of  the  population  have 
been  the  deciding  factors.  The  first  experimental 
kitchen  is  located  in  the  heart  of  an  industrial  dis¬ 
trict.  There  are  ten  large  factories  employing  many 
women  in  the  immediate  neighborhood.  Four  day 
nurseries  are  filled  to  capacity  in  this  district,  giving 
proof  that  many  mothers  are  at  work  in  the  factories. 
It  was  found  that  there  was  no  more  needy  district  in 
the  city  last  winter  than  this  one. 

The  Kitchen  is  conducted  on  the  following  schedule : 
In  the  morning,  from  6:30  to  8:30,  cash-and-carry 
milk,  bread  and  cereals  are  for  sale.  At  noon,  the 
Cafeteria  serves  a  complete  meal,  in  a  single  dish,  of 
soup,  with  a  roll  and  cofifee.  Soup  wagonettes  are 
wheeled  to  the  factories  in  the  neighborhood ;  each 
wagon  is  equipped  to  serve  80  pints,  carried  in  small 
containers,  and  the  same  number  of  two-ounce  rolls ; 
a  pint  of  soup  and  a  roll  is  sold  for  five  cents.  In  the 
afternoon,  from  2:30  to  4:00,  cooking  demonstrations 
and  talks  are  given  by  the  St.  Louis  Home  Economics 
Agents  of  the  Agricultural  Extension  Service.  In  this 
way  the  Kitchen  is  made  the  neighorbood  center  for 
information  in  regard  to  questions  of  diet,  of  general 
hygiene  and  better  home  management.  From  4:30  to 
8  :oo  the  Cafeteria  is  open  for  the  evening  meal,  con¬ 
sisting  of  meat,  a  vegetable,  a  starch  and  a  desert. 
Those  who  desire  may  carry  their  meal  home.  There 
are  full  and  half  portions  sold.  The  entire  meal  costs, 
per  person,  5  cents  for  the  half  portion  meal  and  10 
cents  for  the  full  portion.  During  May,  the  first 
month,  approximately  6,000  people  were  fed  and  the 
committee  came  out  even  on  expenses. 

The  Women’s  Central  Committee  on  Food  Con¬ 
servation  also  conduct  cooking  schools  and  the  lessons 
are  given  by  the  \h’siting  Housekeepers,  whose  pur¬ 
pose  it  is  to  go  as  far  as  possible  in  directing  the  choice 
of  the  people  towards  those  foods  which  are  high  in 


nutriment,  low  in  price  and  other  than  the  especially 
compact  foods  which  are  being  conserved  for  use 
across  seas. 

There  is  also  a  committee  on  Commercial  Waste, 
whose  duties  are  to  make  investigations  of  reports  of 
waste,  and  to  canvass  all  hotels  and  restaurants  to 
obtain  signatures  for  the  observance  of  Wheatless 
^Mondays  and  Wednesdays.  There  are  many  other 
branches  of  work  in  which  the  Committee  is  active 
and  they  are  doing  a  great  and  permanent  good. 


Stockyards  Regulations  Amended. 

Amendments  to  the  regulations  governing  stockyards 
and  dealers  in  live  stock  at  stockyards  subject  to  license 
under  the  supervision  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  were  recently  signed  by  the 
President.  The  amendments  extend  the  regulations  to 
include  all  persons  not  included  in  the  proclamation  of 
June  18,  1918,  engaged  in  the  handling,  buying,  selling 
or  otherwise  dealing  in  live  or  dead  stock.  All  slaugh¬ 
terers  and  renderers  who  buy  stock  regularly  at  stock- 
yards,  directly  or  through  exclusive  agents,  and  who 
have  not  already  obtained  or  applied  for  licenses,  are 
now  required  to  secure  licenses  as  buyers.  Such  con¬ 
cerns  which  already  have  secured  licenses  and  been 
designated  as  traders  may  submit  their  present  licenses 
to  the  Bureau  of  Markets  for  the  necessary  correction 
without  making  another  application  for  license. 


Experiments  Are  Made  to  Conserve  Shipping  Space 
in  Exporting  Beef. 

Maj.  Gen.  George  W.  Goethals,  chief  of  the  division 
of  purchase,  storage  and  traffic  of  the  general  staff 
of  the  Army,  has  commissioned  Arthur  A.  Hammer- 
schlag,  president  of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  and  Lieut. 
Col.  J.  W.  McIntosh,  Subsistence  Division,  O.  iM.  C., 
N.  A.,  to  co-operate  with  the  Chicago  packers  in  ex¬ 
periments  which  may  save  up  to  40  per  cent  of  the 
tremendous  cargo  space  now  required  for  shipping- 
fresh  beef.  President  Hammerschlag  and  Col.  McIn¬ 
tosh  have  already  reached  the  stock  yards  and  the 
experiments  have  begun. 

The  experiments  contemplate  not  only  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  shipping  space,  but  also  the  problem  of  having 
the  packages  small  enough  to  be  handled  by  the  class 
of  labor  available  at  unloading  ports  overseas  and  the 
quick  and  convenient  issue  at  supply  depots  in  France. 

They  range  from  the  mere  cutting  of  the  carcass 
into  more  convenient  sizes  and  shapes  to  the  entire 
boning  of  the  carcass  to  be  packed  in  boxes.  It  is 
estimated  that  if  the  plans  prove  practicable  a  saving' 
of  from  15  to  40  per  cent  of  the  room  now  used  in 
transporting  the  same  amount  of  beef  will  be  made 
possible.  Since  fresh  beef  constitutes  a  considerable 
part  of  some  350,000,000  pounds  of  beef  and  pork 
products  now  sent  monthly  to  allied  countries,  the 
saving  by  the  new  method  may  prove  to  be  consider¬ 
able  if  found  practical.  The  bones  and  surplus  fats 
salvaged  by  the  operation  will  be  converted  into 
various  by-products. 

The  chief  difficulties  encountered  so  far  have  been 
the  necessity  of  obtaining  enough  labor  sufficiently 
skilled  in  this  particular  work  and  the  providing  of 
facilities  necessary  to  handle  the  quantities  required 
without  interfering  with  production  of  other  meat 
products  being  prepared  for  our  armies  and  those  of 
our  allies. 
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Three  New  British  Food  Regulations. 

The  British  Ministry  of  Food  recently  issued  orders 
regulating  the  price  at  which  maize  (corn)  products 
and  butter  may  be  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
imposing  restrictions  upon  traffic  in  cereals.  The  or¬ 
der  relating  to  maize  products  reads : 

“A  person  shall  not  on  or  after  September  2,  191S, 
sell  or  offer  or  expose  for  sale  or  buy  or  offer  to  buy 
by  retail  any  maize  flour,  maize  flake,  maize  semolina, 
hominy,  ceraline,  or  maize  meal  at  a  price  exceeding 
a  rate  of  4d.  (8  cents)  per  pound. 

“Except  in  such  cases  as  the  Food  Controller  may 
otherwise  determine  this  order  shall  apply  to  proprie¬ 
tary  brands  of  the  articles  mentioned  in  clause  i.” 

The  order  relating  to  butter,  which  is  already  in 
effect,  stipulates  that  butter  may  not  be  sold  at  retail 
in  the  Lbiited  Kingdom  at  prices  exceeding  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

“On  the  occasion  of  a  sale  by  retail  of  any  butter, 
the  maximum  price  shall  be  at  the  rate  of  2s.  4d.  (57 
cents)  per  pound,  except  that  in  calculating  the  maxi¬ 
mum  price  chargeable  on  any  sale  any  broken  half¬ 
penny  included  in  the  maximum  price  shall  count  as  a 
half-penny. 

“No  charge  may  be  made  for  packing,  packages,  or 
giving  credit;  but  if  the  butter  is  delivered,  at  the  buy¬ 
er’s  request,  otherwise  than  at  the  seller’s  premises, 
an  additional  charge  may  be  made  for  such  delivery 
not  exceeding  a  sum  at  the  rate  of  J4d.  (i  cent)  per 
pound  or  any  larger  sum  actually  and  properly  paid  by 
the  seller  for  carriage. 

“A  food  committee  may  from  time  to  time  by  reso¬ 
lution  vary  the  maximum  price  for  butter  sold  by  re¬ 
tail  within  its  area  or  any  part  of  such  area.” 

The  order  restricting  the  sale  of  cereals  applies  to 
wheat,  rye,  barley  and  dredge  corn  and  to  tailings, 
dressing  and  screenings  from  these  grains,  and  pro¬ 
vides  : 

"(a)  A  ])erson  shall  not  on  or  after  September  i, 
1918,  sell  or  offer  to  sell  any  article  of  a  kind,  to  which 
this  order  applies,  to  any  person  other  than  (i)  a 
miller  buying  for  the  purposes  of  a  controlled  flour 
mill;  or  (2)  a  recognized  dealer  in  grain;  or  (3)  a 
person  requiring  and  holding  a  license  granted  by  or 
under  the  authority  of  the  Food  Controller  for  the 
purpose  of  entitling  him  to-use  the  article  for  a  manu¬ 
facturing  business  carried  on  by  him;  or  (4)  in  the 
case  of  grain  which  is  suitable  for  seed,  a  person  buy¬ 
ing  grain  specifically  for  the  purpose  of  seed. 

“(b)  This  clause  shall  not  apply  to  any  article  in 
respect  of  which  it  is  proved  that  at  the  time  of  sale 
it  was  unfit  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  human 
food.” 


Dr.  Lucius  P.  Brown  Is  Reinstated. 

While  the  reinstatement  of  Dr.  Brown  in  the  Health 
Department  was  made  rather  grudgingly,  it  ought  to 
be  generally  understood  that  the  original  charges 
against  him  completely  broke  down.  Indeed,  they 
were  virtually  withdrawn.  It  was  upon  later  com¬ 
plaints,  largely  relating  to  routine  of  administration, 
that  Dr.  Brown  was  examined  and  finally  acquitted. 
The  first  investigator,  the  Hearstish  commissioner  who 
made  the  flamboyant  attack  upon  Dr.  Brown,  alleged 
various  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  which  there 
was  afterwards  no  serious  effort  to  sustain.  They 
were  soon  dropped.  But  it  ought  not  to  drop  from  the 
public  memory  that  this  attempt,  over  which  there  was 
such  a  flourish,  from  the  Mayor  down,  to  discover  a 
scandal  in  the  Health  Department  came  wholly  to 
grief. 


Sugar  Cards  for  Canadian  Wholesalers. 

A  new  Canadian  regulation  placing  all  wholesale 
grocers  under  a  card-rationing  system  became  effective 
October  15,  by  which  sugar  supplies  are  apportioned  to 
the  different  wholesalers.  This,  it  is  thought,  will 
assure  a  more  equable  distribution  of  sugar  and  will 
prevent  any  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  wholesaler  to 
permit  any  merchant  to  buy  in  quantities  greater  than 
the  normal  requirements.  While  no  definite  action  has 
yet  been  taken,  it  is  probable  that  the  retailer  will  also 
be  placed  on  a  card-rationing  system. 

Whether  the  consumer  will  be  required  to  use  a 
sugar  card  is  a  matter  that  is  yet  undecided,  but  it  is 
known  that  the  Canada  Food  Board  is  seriously  con¬ 
sidering  such  a  move. 

Increase  in  Price  of  Food  in  France. 

An  inquiry  has  been  instituted  by  the  Minister  of 
Labor  as  to  the  price  of  articles  of  food  from  the  third 
quarter  of  1914  to  the  end  of  the  second  quarter  of 
1918  in  towns  having  more  than  10,000  inhabitants. 

To  draw  up  these  statistics  the  price  of  a  fixed 
weight  of  the  13  chief  articles  of  household  use  was 
taken  acording  to  their  relative  importance  in  or¬ 
dinary  consumption.  The  weights  are  those  which  are 
admitted  by  specialists  in  these  questions  to  represent 
the  quantity  consumed  in  a  year  by  a  household  of 
four  persons,  of  the  laboring  class  living  in  Paris. 
They  are;  Bread,  1,540  pounds;  meat,  440  pounds; 
bacon,  44  pounds ;  butter,  44  pounds ;  eggs,  240 ;  milk, 
66  gallons;  cheese,  44  pounds;  potatoes,  550  pounds; 
beans,  66  pounds ;  sugar,  44  pounds ;  oil,  22  pounds ; 
petroleum,  52  pints;  methylated  spirit,  pints. 

The  current  prices  of  these  articles  at  different  periods 
have  been  calculated  from  information  supplied  by  the 
mayors  of  various  places  and  the  total  taken. 


The  average  results  for  the  whole  of  France  are 
given  in  the  following  table ; 


Period. 

Francs. 

Period. 

Francs. 

1911: 

1916 — Continued. 

1st  quarter  ... 

.  1,014 

3d  quarter  . 

....  1,420 

1913: 

4th  quarter  . 

....  1,466 

1st  quarter  . . . 

.  1,020 

1917: 

1914: 

1st  quarter  . 

....  1,547 

3d  quarter  . . . 

.  1,004 

2d  quarter  . 

.  . . .  1,717 

1915: 

3d  quarter  . 

....  1,845 

1st  quarter  .  . . 

.  1,105 

4th  quarter  . 

....  2,008 

3d  quarter  .  . . 

.  1,235 

1918: 

....  2,120 

1916: 

1st  quarter  . 

1st  quarter  . . . 

.  1,336 

2d  quarter  . 

....  2,331 

2d  quarter  . .  . 

.  1,379 

From  1914,  when  food  prices  were  lower  than  they 
were  in  1911  and  1913,  each  quarter  of  each  succeed¬ 
ing  year  shows  an  increase. 


Ocean  Salt  Extracted  by  Electricity  in  Norway. 

Experiments  in  Norway  with  a  view  to  extracting 
salt  from  ocean  water  by  means  of  electricity  have  been 
successful  and  two  salt  factories  will  be  started  for 
this  purpose  in  the  near  future,  by  the  name  of  De 
Norske  Saltvertker.  One  is  to  be  in  western  and  the 
other  in  northern  Norway,  as  these  districts,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  fisheries,  are  the  best  home  markets.  Each 
factory  is  calculated  to  produce  $50,000  tons  of  salt 
per  year  for  a  start,  but  they  will  be  so  built  that  the 
production  can  be  brought  up  to  double  the  quantity, 
if  necessary.  Besides  the  salt,  different  by-products 
will  be  made.  The  capital  for  the  two  factories  is  cal¬ 
culated  at  20,000,000  crowns  ($5,360,000).  Each  of 
them  will  take  about  6,500  horsepower  for  the  normal 
production.  During  the  war  it  has  been  difficult  to 
get  salt  from  abroad  and  sometimes  it  has  been  im¬ 
possible  to  salt  down  the  fish.  The  new  salt  works 
should  greatly  improve  the  situation. 


Notices  of  Judgment  Under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act 


{Continued  from 

5618.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  “Baldwin’s  Cayu¬ 
ga  Natural  Medicated  Spring  Water.” 

-An  article  labeled  as  above  was  held  to  be  adulterated 
because  of  filth  and  contamination,  and  misbranded  be¬ 
cause  of  the  false  claim  that  it  was  a  cure  for  Bright’s  dis¬ 
ease,  diabetes,  liver  complaint,  and  disorders  of  the  stom¬ 
ach,  and  because  the  quantity  of  the  contents  was  not 
indicated. 

5619.  Misbranding  of  “Phuton  Kidney  Remedy.” 

An  article  labeled  as  above,  consisting  largely  of  water 
With  about  3.5  per  cent  alcohol  and  3,65  grams  solids  per 
lUU  cc.,  consisting  largely  of  plant  extractive;  also  a  small 
amount  of  ammonium  chlorid,  salicylic  and  tannic  acids, 
oils  of  sassafras  and  wintergreen,  was  held  to  be  mis¬ 
branded  because  of  the  false  claim,  that  it  was  a  cure  for 
all  kidney  and  bladder  diseases.  On  September  25,  1916, 
the  defendant  plead  guilty  and  was  fined  $5.00  and  costs. 

5620.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  tablets  acid  acetylo 
salicylic. 

Adulteration  and  misbranding  was  alleged  because  of 
the  false  statement  on  the  label,  “Acid  Acetylo-Salicylic,” 
as  the  tablets  contained  little  or  no  aspirin  but  showed  the 
piesence  of  acetanilid.  On  December  11,  1916,  no  claimant 
having  appeared,  the  product  was  destroyed. 

5621.  Adulteration  of  tomato  pulp. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5533. 

5622.  ^  Adulteration  of  a  compoimded  physician’s  pre¬ 
scription  and  tincture  of  iodin. 

Adulteration  of  the  compounded  article  was  held  be¬ 
cause  it  contained  53.28  grains  of  phenacetin  and  46.32 
gTains  of  salol  in  twelve  powders,  whereas  the  prescrip¬ 
tion  called  for  60  grains  of  each  in  twelve  powders. 
Tincture  of  iodin  was  held  to  be  adulterated  because  the 
Pharmacopoeia  calls  for  not  less  than  5  grams  of  potas¬ 
sium  iodid  and  not  more  than  6.86  grams  of  iodin,  per  100 
cc.,  whereas  the  article  contained  7.98  grams  potassium 
iodid  and  4  grams  iodin,-  per  100  cc.  On  July  17,  1916,  the 
defendant  plead  guilty  and  was  fined  $20.* 

5623.  Adulteration  of  milk. 

Decornposition  was  held  to  constitute  adulteration  and 
upon  this  charge  the  defendant  was  convicted  and  fined 
$25.00  and  costs.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  acquitted  of 
the  charge  of  adding  water  to  the  milk. 

5624.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  tomatoes. 

A  product  labeled  “Queen  Esther  Brand  Tomatoes”  was 
held  to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded  because  of  added 
water.  On  February  21,  1916,  claimant  having  admitted 
the  allegations,  the  product  was  delivered  to  him  upon 
payment  of  costs  and  under  $1,200  bond,  conditioned  upon 
relabeling  under  proper  supervision. 

5625.  Adulteration  of  tomatoes. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5533. 

5626.  Misbranding  of  “Byrnes  Baby  Relief.” 

An  article  labeled  as  aboA^e  was  held  to  be  misbranded 
because  of  the  false  claim  that  it  was  a  safe  medicine  for 
wind  colic,  sour  stomach,  nervousness,  crying,  sleepless 
and  fretful  babies.  On  December  16,  1916,  claimant  was 
ordered  to  pay  costs,  and  the  product  was  destroyed. 

Notices  of  Judgment. 

5627.  Adulteration  of  sardines. 

Decomposed  sardines  were  held  to  be  adulterated.  On 
June  8,  1916,  claimant  having  consented,  the  product  was 
examined  under  proper  supervision,  the  unfit  destroyed 
and  the  good  portion  delivered  to  him  upon  payment  of 
costs. 

5628.  Adulteration  of  “Mexican  Chile  Peppers.” 

Decomposition  was  held  to  constitute  adulteration.  On 
March  17,  1916,  no  claimant  having  appeared,  the  product 
was  destroyed. 

5629.  Misbranding  of  “Hamby’s  Genuine  Dawson  Springs 
Water  Concentrated.” 

An  article  labeled  as  above  was  held  to  be  misbranded 
because  of  the  false  claim  that  it  was  a  cure  for  dropsy, 
Bright’s  disease,  rheumatism,  gall  stones,  and  all  blood 
diseases;  also  for  the  further  reason  that  the  statements 
on  the  label  of  the  substances  and  ingredients  contained 
therein  were  false  and  misleading.  On  November  27,  1916, 
the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $50. 

5630.  Adulteration  of  oysters. 

Added  water  was  held  to  constitute  adulteration.  On 
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the  preceding  issue.) 

July  11,  1916,  the  defendant  pled  guilty  to  two  of  the 
charges  and  was  fined  $20,  and  the  other  charge  was  dis¬ 
missed. 

5631.  Adulteration  of  oysters. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5630.  Fine,  $30. 

5632.  Misbranding  of  glucose  preserves. 

An  article  labeled,  “Net  Weight  Contents  13j4  ozs.”  was 
held  to  be  misbranded  because  of  short  weight.  On  Oct¬ 
ober  10,  1916,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined 
^15. 

5633.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  oats. 

The  presence  of  barley  in  a  shipment  labeled  “Oats” 
was  held  to  constitute  adulteration  and  misbranding.  On 
October  24,  1916,  the  defendant  was  found  guilty  and  the 
product  was  forfeited. 

5634.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal. 

Misbranding  was  alleged  because  the  guaranty  of  “pro¬ 
tein  not  less  than  41.0  per  cent,  and  fiber  not  more  than 
12.0  per  cent,”  was  not  substantially  by  analysis,  which 
showed  protein  36.7  per  cent  and  fiber  14.4  per  cent.  On 
April  27,  1917,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined 
$100  and  costs. 

5635.  — Misbranding  of  “Humphreys’  Pile  Ointment  Witch 
Hazel  Oil  (Compound).” 

An  article  labeled  as  above,  shown  by  analysis  to  be  es¬ 
sentially  a  camphor  ointment  on  a  lard  base,  was  held  to 
be  misbranded  because  of  the  false  claim  that  it  was  a  cure 
for  piles,  cancer,  rheumatic  swellings  and  burns.  On 
February  21,  1917,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were 
fined  $25. 

5636.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  vinegar. 

An  article  labeled  “Cider  Vinegar”  but  containing  dis¬ 
tilled  vinegar  or  dilute  acetic  acid  was  held  to  be  both 
adulterated  and  misbranded.  On  June  30,  1917,  the  prod¬ 
uct  was  released  to  claimants  under  $200  bond  and  upon 
payment  of  costs,  conditioned  that  the  article  should  be 
properly  labeled. 

5637.  Adulteration  of  ketchup. 

Adulteration  was  alleged  because  of  filth  and  decompo¬ 
sition.  On  June  28,  1917,  claimant  having  consented,  the 
product  was  ordered  destroyed  and  the  bottles  and  cases 
be  returned  to  him,  upon  payment  of  costs. 

5638.  Adulteration  of  pork  and  beans. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5540;  bond,  $1,500. 

5639.  Misbranding  of  “Giles’  Germicide.” 

_An  article  labeled  as  above,  containing  chiefly  linseed 
oil,  ether  and  camphor  was  held  to  be  misbranded  because 
of  the  false  claim  that  it  was  a  cure  for  rheumatism,  asth¬ 
ma,  pneumonia  and  diphtheria.  On  June  29,  1917,  the 
defendants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $50. 

5640.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  oats. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5633.  Defendants  pled 

guilty  and  were  fined  $25  and  costs. 

5641.  Misbranding  of  confectionery. 

Candy  labeled  “Creamed  Marbles — Ice  Cream  Drops 
and  Hardies’  Highland  Chocolates”  was  held  to  be  mis¬ 
branded  because  analyses  of  the  coatings  on  these  prod¬ 
ucts  showed  that  they  contained  cocoa  shells  or  dust  and 
a  fat  or  fats  foreign  to  chocolate.  On  June  4,  1917,  the 
defendants  pled  nolo  contendere  and  were  fined  $10  and 
costs. 

5642.  Adulteration  of  luncheon  beans. 

Beans  which  had  been  colored,  coated  and  stained  to 
conceal  inferiority  and  decomposition  were  held  to  be 
adulterated.  On  July  11,  1917,  no  claimant  having  ap¬ 
peared,  the  product  was  destroyed. 

5643.  Adulteration  of  beans. 

Decomposed  beans  were  held  to  be  adulterated.  On 
April  26,  1917,  no  claimant  having  appeared,  the  product 
was  destroyed. 

5644.  Adulteration  of  oranges. 

Immature  oranges  which  had  been  sweated  to  color 
them  so  as  to  simulate  mature  fruit  were  held  to  be  adul¬ 
terated.  On  January  18,  1916,  no  claimant  having  ap¬ 
peared,  the  product  was  destroyed. 

5645.  Adulteration  of  pork  and  beans. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5540. 

5646.  Misbranding  of  “Kopp’s  Kidney  Pills,”  “Kopp’s,” 
and  “Kopp’s  Baby’s  Friend.” 

An  article  labeled  “Kopp’s  Kidney  Pills,”  containing 
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chiefly  methylene  blue,  juniper,  and  unidentified  matter, 
was  held  to  be  misbranded  because  of  the  false  claim 
that  it  was  a  cure  for  all  diseases  due  to  disordered  kid¬ 
neys  and  bladder.  An  article  labeled  “Kopp’s,”  being  a 
sirup  containing  alcohol,  morphine  and  aromatics,  was 
held  to  be  misbranded  because  of  the  false  claim  that  it 
was  a  remedy  for  diarrhea,  cholera  infantum,  teething 
troubles  and  colic.  An  article  labeled  “Kopp’s  Baby's 
Friend,’’  a  sirupy  mixture  containing  alcohol,  morphine 
and  aromatic  substances,  was  held  to  be  misbranded  be¬ 
cause  of  the  false  claim  that  it  was  a  remedy  for  cholera 
infantum,  teething  troubles,  diarrhea  and  wind  colic;  also 
for  the  further  reason  that  it  contained  a  poisonous  and 
deleterious  ingredient.  On  October  18,  1916,  defendants 
pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $25  and  costs. 

5647.  Misbranding  of  “Reuter’s  Sirup.’’ 

An  article  labeled  as  above,  being  essentially  a  hydro¬ 
alcoholic  solution  of  sugar,  aromatics  and  a  cathartic  drug 
containing  emodin,  was  held  to  he  misbranded  because 
of  the  false  claim  that  it  was  a  cure  for  rheumatism, 
syphilis,  gangrene,  catarrh  and  malarial  fever.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  4,  1917,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined 
$100. 

5648.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  cognac  brandy. 

An  article  labeled  above,  consisting  largely  of  neutral 
spirits  artificially  colored  with  caramel,  was  held  to  be 
adulterated  and  misbranded.  On  August  6,  1917,  the  de¬ 
fendants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $50. 

5649.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  cognac  brandy. 

A  domestic  product  consisting  principally  of  dilute 

neutral  spirits,  flavored  with  a  small  amount  of  brandy, 
was  held  to  be  adulterated,  and  misbranding  was  alleged 
because  of  the  false  and  misleading  statements  on  the 
label  conveying  the  impression  that  it  was  an  imported 
article  produced  in  the  Cognac  District  of  France,  and 
also  because  the  amount  of  the  contents  was  not  con¬ 
spicuously  marked  on  the  outside  of  the  package.  On 
August  6,  1917,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were 
fined  $50. 

5650.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  vinegar. 

A  product  labeled  “Cider  Vinegar,”  shown  to  contain 
distilled  vinegar  or  dilute  acetic  acid,  was  held  to  be  adul¬ 
terated  and  misbranded.  A  product  labeled  “Sugar  Cane 
\’inegar,”  containing  distilled  vinegar  or  dilute  acetic  acid, 
was  held  to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded.  On  Novem¬ 
ber  11,  1916,  the  defendant  pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $40 
and  costs. 

5651.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  vinegar. 

A  product  labeled  “Pure  Apple  Cider  Vinegar”  but  con¬ 
taining  distilled  vinegar  or  dilute  acetic  acid  was  held  to 
be  adulterated  and  misbranded.  On  January  27,  1917, 
claimants  having  admitted  the  allegations,  the  product  was 
released  to  them  under  $1,000  bond,  in  conformity  with 
section  10  of  the  act. 

5652.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  purified  wool  fat. 

A  product  labeled  as  above,  containing  50  per  cent  petro¬ 
leum  products,  and  differing  from  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopeia 
standard  of  strength,  quality  and  purity,  was  held  to  he 
adulterated  and  misbranded.  On  July  27,  1916,  claimants 
having  admitted  the  allegations  and  consenting,  the  prod¬ 
uct  was  released  to  them  upon  payment  of  costs  and 
under  $500  bond,  in  conformity  with  section  10  of  the  act. 

5653.  Adulteration  of  tomato  puree. 

Decomposition  was  held  to  constitute  adulteration.  On 

July  26,  1917,  no  claimant  having  appeared,  the  product 
was  destroyed. 

5654.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  vinegar. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5651;  defendants  pled 
guilty  and  were  fined  $100  and  costs. 

5655.  Misbranding  of  “Stuart’s  Calcium  Wafer  Com¬ 
pound.” 

An  article  labeled  as  above,  containing  strychnine,  was 
held  to  be  misbranded  because  of  the  false  claim  that  it 
was  a  harmless  cure  for  constipation,  humor,  liver  trou¬ 
bles,  and  all  blood  troubles  and  skin  diseases.  On  August 
8,  1916,  no  claimant  having  appeared,  the  product  was 
destroyed. 

5656.  Adulteration  of  scallops. 

Added  water  was  held  to  constitute  adulteration.  On 
August  10,  1917,  the  defendant  pled  nolo  contendere  and 
was  fined  $10. 

5657.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  vinegar. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5651;  claimant  having 
consented,  the  product  was  delivered  to  him  upon  pay¬ 
ment  of  costs  and  under  bond,  in  conformity  with  section 
10  of  the  act. 
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An  Unchanging  Symbol 

The  Oval  Label  is  the  same  today,  yesterday  and  tomorrow  —  the  unerring 
guide  to  the  nation’s  best  foods  prepared  in  the  best  manner  possible. 


Quality  Products 

represent  fifty  years  of  consistent  performance  in  the  collection  and  preparation  of  the 
country’s  best  foods.  It  is  pure  food  insurance  net  to  let  the  Oval  Label  be  your  buying  guide. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  our  many  quality  products  that 
play  such  an  important  role  in  the  table  and  kitchen  economy 
and  efficiency  of  the  American  home :  Meats,  Fish,  Soups, 
Fruits,  Vegetables,  Pork  and  Beans,  Condiments,  Seasonings, 
Extracts,  Peanut .  Butter,  Evaporated  Milk,  Rice,  Coffee,  etc. 

Buy  and  Keep  Liberty  Bonds. 

ARMOUR^COMPANY 

Chicago  2591 


QUALI 


5658  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  black  pepper. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5547;  the  product  was 
destroyed. 

5659.  Misbranding  of  “Sloan’s  Liniment. 

A  preparation  labeled  as  above,  found  to  contain  essen¬ 
tially  turpentine,  a  light  oil  similar  to  kerosene  or  coal 
oil,  oil  of  sassafras,  oleo  resin  of  capsicum,  with  indica¬ 
tions  of  the  presence  of  pine  oil,  was  held  to  be  mis¬ 
branded  because  of  the  false  claim  that  it  was  a  cure  for 
rheumatism,  sciatica,  pleurisy,  tonsilitis  and  tapeworm. 
On  December  22,  1916,  the  defendants  pled  nolo  conten¬ 
dere  and  were  fined  $50. 

5660.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal. 

Misbranding  was  alleged  because  the  guaranty  of  “pro¬ 
tein  not  less  than  41.0  per  cent,  crude  fiber  not  more  than 
10.0  per  cent,’’  was  not  substantiated  by  analysis,  which 
showed  38  per  cent  protein  and  12.4  per  cent  crude  fiber. 
On  March  12,  1917,  the  defendant  pled  guilty  and  was 
fined  $25. 

*This  notice  of  judgment  is  not  clear,  although  cor¬ 
rectly  abstr-acted.  According  to  the  current  Pharmaco¬ 
poeia,  tincture  of  iodin  must  contain  to  each  100  cc.,  not 
less  than  6.5  grams,  nor  more  than  7.5  grams  of  iodin, 
and  not  less  than  4.5  grams,  nor  more  than  5.5  grams  of 
potassium  iodid.  It  is  evident  that  the  article  was  illegal 
according  to  present  standards,  despite  the  evident  mis¬ 
wording  of  the  judgment  as  reported. 

5661.  Misbranding  of  “Dr.  O.  Phelps  Brown’s  Celebrated 

Herbal  Ointment.” 

An  article  labeled  as  above,  shown  to  be  a  mixture  of 
petrolatum  and  salicylic  acid,  was  held  to  be  misbranded 
because  of  the  false  claims  that  it  was  a  cure  for  neuralgia, 
glandular  swellings,  sore  throat,  pleurisy,  tumors,  spinal 
diseases  and  all  diseases  of  the  skin.  On  August  1,  1917, 
the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $50. 

5662.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  vanilla  extract. 

A  product  labeled  as  above,  composed  in  part  of  alcohol, 
water,  sugar,  coloring  matter  and  vanillin,  which  had  been 
substituted  for  pure  extract  of  vanilla  bean,  was  held  to  be 
adulterated,  and  misbranded  because  of  the  false  label,  to- 
wit,  “Pure  Extract  Vanilla  Bean.”  On  March  12,  1917, 
the  defendants  pled  nolo  contendere  and  were  fined  $5. 


5663.  Misbranding  of  “Pastillas  del  Dr.  Becker  para  los 
rinones  y  vejiga.” 

A  product  labeled  as  above  (Dr.  Becker’s  tablets  for 
the  kidneys  and  bladder),  consisting  of  purple  sugar- 
coated  pills,  containing  essentially  potassium  nitrate,  oil 
of  turpentine  or  rosin,  a  gum,  a  trace  of  an  unidentified 
alkaloid,  and  aromatics,  was  held  to  be  misbranded  be¬ 
cause  of  the  false  claim  that  it  was  a  cure  for  diseases  of 
the  kidneys  and  bladder;  also  rheumatism  and  dropsy.  On 
November  28,  1916,  the  defendant  pled  guilty  and  was 
fined  $25. 

5664.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  “Bannerman’s 
Intravenous  Solution. 

An  article  labeled  as  above  was  held  to  be  both  adul¬ 
terated  and  misbranded  because  of  the  false  and  mislead¬ 
ing  statement  of  the  contents  on  the  label  which  was  not 
substantiated  by  chemical  analysis,  and  because  its 
strength  and  purity  fell  below  the  professed  standard  or 
quality  under  which  it  was  sold.  On  July  2,  1917,  the 
defendant  pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $25  and  costs. 

5665.  Adulteration  of  tomato  catsup. 

Adulteration  was  held  because  it  consisted  wholly  of  a 
decomposed,  putrid,  and  filthy  vegetable  substance.  On 
September  27.  1916,  no  claimant  having  appeared,  the 
product  was  destroyed. 

5666.  Adulteration  of  milk. 

Adulteration  was  held  because  butter  fat  had  been  in 
part  abstracted.  On  April  3,  1917,  the  defendant  pled 
guilty  and  was  fined  $25  and  costs. 

5667.  Adulteration  of  eggs. 

Adulteration  was  held  because  of  filth  and  decomposi¬ 
tion.  On  September  24,  1917,  the  defendants  pled  guilty 
and  were  fined  $100. 

5668.  Adulteration  of  eggs. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5667. 

5669.  — Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  tomato  paste. 
Adulteration  was  alleged  because  of  filth  and  decompo¬ 
sition,  and  misbranding  because  the  contents  were  not 
conspicuously  marked  on  the  outside  of  the  package.  On 
November  29,  1916,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were 
fined  $25. 
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CHURNED  FOR  TABLE  USE 
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MADE  OF  NUTS  AND  MILK 
FREE  FROM  ANIMAL  FATS 


This  product  is  taxed  and  regulated 
the  same  as  animal  oleomargarine. 
We  oppose  the  former  and  positively 
favor  the  latter.  We  want  this  product 
sold  on  its  merits  for  just  exactly  what  it 
is.  We  refuse  to  sell  moonshiners.  This 
product  is  sold  only  in  one,  two  and  five 
pound  cartons.  Our  business  has  grown 
rapidly  on  new,  progressive  lines. 


The  Nucoa  Butter  Company 

CHURNERS 

Sales  Department,  2283  Woolworth  Building,  New  York 


Butter^s  Duplicate 


The  duty  of  everyone  to  con¬ 
sider  true  economy  in  food  purchases 
is  more  important  than  ever  in  these  days* 

In  order  to  secure  the  most  for  your 
money — most  in  quality  and  most  in  food 
value — buy  your  Margarine  by  name — ask  for 
Moxley's. 

You  don^t  know  how  good  Mar¬ 
garine  is  until  you  have  tried  Moxley^s* 
Be  fair  to  yourself  and  try  it  with  your  next  meal. 

— — ■ChunwCby  Chicago 

INCORPOBArcO 


5670.  Misbranding  of  “Garfield  Tea.” 

A  product  labeled  as  above,  shown  to  consist  essentially 
of  senna  leaf  and  triticum,  a  small  amount  of  malva  flow¬ 
ers  and  fruits,  and  mint  stems;  also  traces  of  unidentified 
plant  tissue  and  a  small  amount  of  a  substance  resembling 
manna,  was  held  to  be  misbranded  because  of  the  false 
claim  that  it  was  a  cure  for  piles,  rheumatism,  dropsy,  can¬ 
cer,  blood  and  kidney  diseases,  and  for  all  cases  of  female 
troubles.  On  January  13,  1917,  the  defendants  pled  guilty 
and  were  fined  $25. 

5671.  Adulteration  of  mineral  water. 

Adulteration  was  held  because  of  filth  and  decomposi¬ 
tion.  On  September  18,  1916,  claimants  having  consented, 
the  product  was  emptied  under  proper  supervision  and  the 
containers  returned  to  them,  and  the  claimants  paid  the 
costs  of  the  proceedings. 

5672.  Adulteration  of  oysters. 

Added  water  was  held  to  constitute  adulteration.  On 
July  27,  1917,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $5. 

5673.  Adulteration  of  oysters. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5672. 

5674.  — Adulteration  of  oysters. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5672. 

5675.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal. 

Misbranding  was  alleged  because  the  guaranteed  analy¬ 
sis  of  “protein  38.62  to  41.00  per  cent  *  *  *  fiber  10.00  per 
cent,”  was  not  substantiated  by  laboratory  analysis,  which 
showed,  protein  35.60  (or  35.6)  per  cent  and  12.7  (or  13.00) 
per  cent  of  fiber.  On  May  14,  1917,  the  defendants  pled 
guilty  and  were  fined  $25  and  costs. 

5676.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  “California 
Brandy.” 

A  product  labeled  as  above  was  held  to  be  adulterated 
and  misbranded  because  neutral  spirits  had  been  substi¬ 
tuted  for  brandy,  and  it  was  shown  to  have  been  artificial¬ 
ly  colored.  On  March  9,  1917,  the  defendants  pled  guilty 
and  were  fined  $25. 

5677.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal. 

Misbranding  was  alleged  because  the  guaranteed  analy¬ 
sis  of  “Ammonia  7.50  per  cent,  Nitrogen  6.18  per  cent, 
*  *  *  Protein  38.62  per  cent,  *  *  *  Fibre  10.00  per  cent” 
was  not  substantiated  by  laboratory  analysis,  which 
showed,  ammonia,  6.02  per  cent;  nitrogen,  4.96  per  cent; 
protein,  31.01  per  cent,  and  crude  fiber,  16.72  per  cent. 
On  September  17.  1917,  the  defendant  pled  nolo  conten¬ 
dere  and  was  fined  $25. 

5678.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  vinegar. 

An  article  labeled  as  pure  apple  cider  vinegar  but  con¬ 
taining  distilled  vinegar  or  dilute  acetic  acid,  and  artificial 
coloring  matter,  was  held  to  be  adulterated  and  mis¬ 
branded.  On' April  5,  1917,  no  claimant  having  appeared, 
the  product  was  destroyed. 

5979.  Misbranding  of  “Floto’s  Essence  Coffee.” 

A  product  labeled  as  above,  shown  to  be  a  mixture  of 
roasted  cereal  and  sugar  or  molasses,  was  held  to  be  mis¬ 
branded.  On  June  25,  1917,  the  defendant  pled  guilty 
and  was  fined  $10. 

5680.  Adulteration  of  oysters. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5672.  Fine,  $40. 

5681.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal. 

Misbranding  was  alleged  because  the  guaranteed  analy¬ 
sis  of  “Protein  41.0  per  cent”  was  not  substantiated  by 
laboratory  analysis,  which  showed  36.9  per  cent  protein. 
On  March  12,  1917,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were 
fined  $50. 

5682.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal  and  cake. 
Misbranding  was  alleged  because  the  guaranteed  analy¬ 
sis  of  “Ammonia  8  to  8)/^  per  cent,  protein  41  to  43  per 
cent,  nitrogen  6)4  to  8  per  cent,”  was  not  substantiated 
by  laboratory  analysis,  which  showed  nitrogen  5.88  per 
cent,  ammonia  7.14  per  cent,  protein  36.76  per  cent.  On 
March  19,  1917,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined 
$50  and  costs. 

5683.  Misbranding  of  honey. 

Alisbranding  was  alleged  because  the  quantity  of  the 
contents  was  not  conspicuously  marked  on  the  outside  of 
the  package.  On  February  28,  1917,  the  defendants  pled 
nolo  contendere  and  were  fined  $25. 

5684.  Misbranding  of  “Cummings  Blood  Remedy.” 

An  article  labeled  as  above  was  held  to  be  misbranded 
because  of  the  false  claim  that  it  was  a  cure  for  consump¬ 
tion,  catarrh,  heart  disease  and  syphilis.  On  June  20, 
1917,  the  defendant  pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $50. 

5685.  Adulteration  of  Crazy  well  water  and  Natural  Gib¬ 
son  well  water. 

Adulteration  was  held  because  of  filth  and  decomposi- 
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PAPER  CAN  MACHINERY 

Our  machines  can  be  imitated 

but 

our  experience  can  only  be 
obtained  at  your  expense. 
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tion.  On  December  9,  1916,  no  claimant  having  appeared, 
the  product  was  destroyed. 

5686.  Adulteration  of  horse  beans. 

Filth  and  decomposition  was  held  to  constitute  adultera¬ 
tion.  On  December  4,  1916,  claimants  having  consented, 
the  product  was  released  to  them  upon  payment  of  costs 
of  proceedings  and  under  $8,000  bond,  conditioned  that 
the  product  be  examined  under  proper  supervision  and  the 
unfit  portion  destroyed. 

5687.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  vinegar. 
Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5678. 

5688.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal. 

Misbranding  was  held  because  the  guaranteed  analysis 
of  “protein  38.55  to  41  per  cent”  was  not  substantiated 
by  laboratory  analysis,  which  showed  37.3  per  cent.  On 
June  4,  1917,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $10. 

5689.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  vinegar. 
Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5678. 

5690.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal  and  feed  meal. 
Misbranding  of  the  cottonseed  meal  was  alleged  because 

the  guaranteed  analysis  of  “protein  more  than  38.62  per 
cent”  was  not  substantiated  by  laboratory  analysis,  which 
showed  36.7  per  cent.  Misbranding  of  the  feed  meal  was 
alleged  because  the  guaranteed  analysis  of  “protein  21 
per  cent,  fat  5  per  cent”  was  not  substantiated  by  labora¬ 
tory  analysis,  which  showed  protein  17.6  per  cent  and  fat 
2.84  per  cent.  On  November  23,  1916,  the  defendants  pled 
guilty  and  were  fined  $25  and  costs. 

5691.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  vinegar. 
Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5678. 

5692.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  poultry  food. 

A  product  labeled  as  above  but  found  to  contain  the 
addition  of  sand,  was  held  to  be  adulterated  and  mis¬ 
branded.  On  December  30,  1916,  the  defendant  pled  guilty 
and  was  fined  $6  and  costs. 

5693.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal  and  cake. 
Misbranding  was  alleged  because  the  guaranteed  analy¬ 
sis  of  “ammonia,  8  to  8^  per  cent;  protein,  41  to  43  per 
cent;  nitrogen,  6j^  to^8  per  cent,  and  fiber,  8  to  10  per 
cent,”  was  not  substantiated  by  laboratory  analysis,  which 
showed  ammonia,  7.38  per  cent;  protein,  37.9  per  cent; 
nitrogen,  6.07  per  cent,  and  fiber  11.6  per  cent.  On  May 


14,  1917,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $25 
and  costs. 

5694.  Adulteration  of  tomato  paste. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5669.  Judgment  was  en¬ 
tered  against  claimant  for  costs  of  the  proceedings. 

5695.  Adulteration  of  cottonseed  meal. 

Adulteration  was  alleged  because  analysis  showed  in 
two  samples.  Crude  fiber,  15.20  per  cent,  15.12  per  cent; 
Protein,  35.60  per  cent  and  33.75  per  cent;  Nitrogen,  5.70 
per  cent  and  5.40  per  cent;  and  Ammonia,  6.93  per  cent 
and  6.55  per  cent,  whereas  the  label  declared  it  contained 
“not  more  than  10  per  cent  fiber,  41  per  cent  protein,  6.5 
per  cent  nitrogen,  and  not'  less  than  8  per  cent  ammonia.” 
The  third  sample  was  declared  to  contain  not  less  than  “8 
per  cent  ammonia,  41  per  cent  protein,  6  per  cent  fat,  6.5 
per  cent  nitrogen,  and  not  more  than  10  per  cent  fiber,” 
whereas  analysis  of  the  sample  showed  the  following: 
6.44  per  cent  ammonia,  33.20  per  cent  protein,  5.31  nitro¬ 
gen,  5.15  per  cent  fat  (ether  extract),  and  15.14  per  cent 
crude  fiber.  On  April  16,  1917,  the  defendants  pled  guilty 
and  were  fined  $50  and  costs. 

5696.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal  and  cottonseed 
cake. 

Misbranding  of  the  cottonseed  meal  and  cottonseed  cake 
was  alleged  because  the  guaranteed  analysis  of  “Protein 
41  per  cent.  Fiber,  maximum,  10  per  cent,”  was  not  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  laboratory  analysis,  which  showed  the  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  contained  11.43  per  cent  crude  fiber  and 
38.94  per  cent  protein;  the  cottonseed  cake,  11.85  per  cent 
crude  fiber  and  38.50  per  cent  protein.  On  February  27, 
1917,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $50. 

5697.  Adulteration  of  canned  cherries. 

Adulteration  was  held  because  of  decomposition  and 
because  the  article  consisted  largely  of  swelled  and  leak¬ 
ing  cans.  On  November  14,  1916,  claimants  having  con¬ 
sented,  the  good  portion  was  released  to  them  upon  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  and  the  unfit  portion 
was  destroyed. 

5698.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal  and  cake. 
Misbranding  was  alleged  because  the  guaranteed  analy¬ 
sis  of  “Fiber  (maximum),  8  to  10  per  cent.  Protein  41  to 
43  per  cent.  Ammonia  8  to  8p2  per  cent,  Nitrogen  6l4  to 
8  per  cent,”  was  not  substantiated  by  laboratory  analysis. 
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which  showed,  fiber  7.14  per  cent,  protein  37.8  per  cent, 
ammonia  7.34  per  cent,  nitrogen  6.05  per  cent,  and  ether 
extract  7.14  per  cent.  On  April  24,  1917,  the  defendants 
pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $50  and  costs. 

5699.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal. 

_  Misbranding  was  alleged  because  the  guaranteed  analy¬ 
sis  of  “Ammonia  8  per  cent,  nitrogen  6.5  per  cent,  protein 
41  to  45  per  cent,  crude  fat  8  per  cent,  crude  fiber  (max- 
imum)_  9  per  cent,”  was  not  substantiated  by  laboratory 
analysis,  which  showed,  ammonia  7.76  per  cent,  nitrogen 
6.38  per  cent,  protein  39.9  per  cent,  crude  fat  6.7  per  cent, 
and  crude  fiber  11.8  per  cent.  On  January  23,  1917,  the 
defendants  pled  nolo  contendere  and  were  fined  $50  and 
costs. 

5700.  Adulteration  of  grapefruit. 

Grapefruit  which  had  been  colored  to  conceal  inferiority 
was  held  to  be  adulterated.  On  November  6,  1917,  the 
defendant  pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $25  and  costs. 

5701.  Misbranding  of  “Hills  Honey  and  Tar  Comoound.” 

An  article  labeled  as  above  w^as  held  to  be  misbranded 
because  of  the  false  claim  that  it  was  a  cure  for  asthma, 
catarih,  croup  and  headaches.  Analysis  of  the  product 
showed  it  to  consist  essentially  of  water,  alcohol,  sugars, 
menthol,  thymol  and  a  small  amount  of  a  substance  sim¬ 
ilar  to  oil  of  tar.  On  Februarv  13,  1917,  the  defendant 
pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $25. 

5702.  Misbranding  of  “Homenta.” 

_  A  dark-colored  liquid  with  a  small  amount  of  oil  float¬ 
ing  on  top  or  emulsified  in  the  liquid,  labeled  as  above, 
shown  to  consist  essentially  of  menthol,  thymol,  ammonia, 
sugar,  water  and  alcohol,  was  held  to  be  misbranded  be¬ 
cause  of  the  false_  claim  that  it  was  a  cure  for  asthma, 
hay  fever,  tonsilitis,  grippe,  measles,  neuralgia,  tubercu¬ 
losis  and  headaches.  On  February  13,  1917,  the  defendant 
pled  guilty  and  w'as  fined  $25. 

5703.  Misbranding  of  “Di-Col-Q.” 

An  article  labeled  as  above,  shown  to  consist  essentially 
of  pine  oil,  chloroform,  mineral  oil  and  green  dye,  was 
held  to  he  misbranded  because  of  the  false  claim  that  it 
was  a  cure  for  rheumatism,  croup,  cholera,  eruptions, 
cholera  and  roup  in  poultry,  in  all  cases  of  colic  in  horses, 
mules  and  cattle,  for  hog  cholera,  and  piles  and  kidney 
disease.  On  February  13,  1917,  the  defendant  pled  guilty 
and  was  fined  $25. 

5704.  Adulteration  of  tomatoes. 

Added  water  was  held  to  constitute  adulteration.  On 
November  21,  1916,  claimants  having  consented,  the  prod¬ 
uct  was  released  to  them  upon  payment  of  costs  of  the 
proceedings  and  under  $500  bond. 

5705.  Adulteration  of  condensed  milk. 

Decomposition  was  held  to  constitute  adulteration.  On 

November  10,  1916,  claimants  were  obliged  to  pay  the 
costs  of  the  proceedings  and  the  product  was  destroyed. 

5706.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  olive  oil. 

A  product  labeled,  “Finest  Quality  Olive  Oil,”  was  held 
to  he  adulterated  and  misbranded  because  cottonseed  oil 
had  been  mixed  with  it  and  substituted  for  olive  oil.  It 
also  failed  to  bear  a  statement  on  the  label  of  the  quantity 
of  the  contents.  On  August  24,  1917,  the  product  was  re¬ 
leased  to  claimants  upon  payment  of  the  costs  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  under  $500  bond. 

5707.  Misbranding  of  macaroni. 

Macaroni  of  domestic  manufacture  was  held  to  be  mis¬ 
branded  because  of  being  so  labeled  and  branded  as  to 
give  the  impression  that  it  was  an  imported  product.  On 
August  7,  1917,  no  claimant  having  appeared,  the  product 
was  destroyed  by  the  U.  S.  marshal. 

5708.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  sweet  milk  choco¬ 
late,  sweet  real  milk  chocolate,  and  cocoa,  and  adultera¬ 
tion  of  chocolate  liquor. 

A  product  labeled,  “Sweet  Milk  Chocolate,”  was  held 
to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded  because  it  was  in  reality 
a  sweet  chocolate,  which  contained  added  butter  fat  and 
only  a  trace  of  sweet  milk  chocolate.  A  product  labeled 
“Sweet  Real  Milk  Chocolate”  was  held  to  be  adulterated 
and  misbranded  because  it  was  but  a  sweet  chocolate  and 
contained  little  or  no  milk.  The  product  labeled  “Choco¬ 
late  Liquor”  was  held  to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded 
because  of  the  addition  and  substitution  of  cacao  shells. 
The  presence  of  cacao  shells,  which  had  been  substituted 
for  cocoa,  in  a  product  labeled  “Cocoa,”  was  held  to  con¬ 
stitute  adulteration  and  misbranding.  On  July  9,  1917,  the 
defendants  pled  nolo  contendere  and  were  fined  $100. 

5709.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  water. 

Filth  and  decomposition  was  held  to  constitute  adultera¬ 
tion,  and  misbranding  was  alleged  because  the  quantity  of 
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LEFFLER  SPECIAL  MACHINERY 


Paper  Can  Machinery 
Automatic  Tin  Can  Machinery 
Sanitary  Can  Machinery 


Metal  Package  Machinery 
Soldering  Machinery 


CATALOGUES  ON  REQUEST 

Chas.  Leffler  &  Co. 

Clymer  Street  Kent  Avenue 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


the  contents  was  not  stated  on  the  outside  of  the  package. 
On  December  23,  1916,  no  claimant  having  appeared,  the 
product  was  destroyed. 

5710.  Misbranding  of  “Dr.  Martel’s  Female  Pills.” 

An  article  labeled  as  -above,  being  white  tablets  and 
black  pills,  shown  to  contain  .0009  grams  of  total  alkaloids 
per  tablet  and  .0003  grams  alkaloid  per  pill,  a  trace  of  caf¬ 
feine  and  strychnine,  and  also  showed  the  presence  of 
aloes,  licorice,  and  ferrous  and  ferric  sulphates,  was  held 
to  be  misbranded  because  of  the  false  claim  that  it  was  a 
cure  for  amenorrhea,  dysmenorrhea,  and  for  the  nervous 
and  mental  disturbances  of  the  menopause,  which  include 
hysteria,  melancholia,  moroseness,  and  despondency.  On 
July  10,  1917.  the  defendant  pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $5. 

5711.  Misbranding  of  “Dr.  Martel’s  Special  Female  Pills.” 
An  article  labeled  as  above,  consisting  of  brown  pills, 

coated  with  iron  oxid,  sugar,  and  calcium  carbonate,  and 
containing  essentially  aloes,  ferrous  sulphate,  and  an  un¬ 
identified  alkaloid,  also  indications  of  ginger,  was  held  to 
be  misbranded  because  of  the  false  claim  that  it  was  a 
remedy  for  disturbances  of  the  menstrual  functions,  and 
for  amenorrhea  and  menorrhagia.  On  July  10,  1917,  the 
defendant  pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $5. 

5712.  Misbranding  of  “Dr.  Martel’s  Female  Pills.” 

An  article  labeled  as  above,  consisting  of  black  pills, 
gelatin  coated,  and  containing  essentially  aloes,  ferrous 
sulphate,  and  an  unidentified  alkaloid,  and  with  indications 
of  ginger,  was  held  to  be  misbranded  because  of  the  false 
claim  that  it  was  a  remedy  for  dysmenorrhea  and  amenor¬ 
rhea.  On  July  10,  1917,  the  defendant  pled  guilty  and  was 
fined  $5. 

5713.  Adulteration  of  evaporated  apples. 

Adulteration  was  held  because  of  excessive  moisture. 
On  December  5,  1916,  claimant  having  consented,  the 
product  was  delivered  to  him  upon  payment  of  the  costs 
of  the  proceedings  and  under  $2,500  bond. 

5714.  Misbranding  of  macaroni. 

Macaroni  of  domestic  manufacture  was  held  to  be  mis¬ 
branded  because  of  being  so  labeled  as  to  give  the  im¬ 
pression  of  being  of  foreign  manufacture.  On  August  24, 


1917,  the  product  was  delivered  to  the  claimants  upon  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  and  under  $500  bond. 

5715.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  evaporated  apples. 
Adulteration  was  held  because  of  decomposition  and 

excessive  moisture,  and  misbranding  because  the  package 
failed  to  bear  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  the  product 
contained  therein.  On  December  13,  1916,  it  was  ordered 
that  such  portion  of  the  apples  as  were  found,  under 
proper  supervision,  to  be  susceptible  to  treatment,  so  as 
to  make  them  fit  for  food,  should  be  released  to  claimant 
upon  payment  of  the  costs  of  the  proceedings,  and  under 
$1,000  bonds,  and  the  balance  destroyed. 

5716.  Adulteration  of  tomatoes. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5704,  excepting  that  the 
product  was  released  under  $500  bond,  conditioned  upon 
proper  labeling. 

5717.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  oranges. 

Frozen  oranges  which  had  been  labeled  as  consisting 
of  fancy  seedless  oranges  were  held  to  be  adulterated  and 
misbranded  because  of  partial  decomposition.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  21,  1916,  claimants  having  admitted  the  allegations, 
the  product  was  released  to  them  under  bond,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  section  10  of  the  act. 

5718.  Adulteration  of  tomatoes. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5704. 

5719.  — Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  vinegar. 

An  article  labeled  “Apple  Cider  Vinegar”  was  held  to 
be  adulterated  and  misbranded  because  of  added  water. 
On  January  13,  1917,  the  product  was  released  to  claim¬ 
ants  under  $500  bond,  in  conformity  with  section  10  of 
the  act,  and  they  were  ordered  to  pay  the  costs  of  the 
proceedings. 

5720.  — Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  vinegar. 

An  article  labeled  “Pure  Apple  Vinegar”  was  held  to 
be  adulterated  and  misbranded  because  it  contained  dis¬ 
tilled  vinegar  or  diluted  acetic  acid,  which  had  been  sub¬ 
stituted  for  pure  apple  vinegar.  On  March  9,  1917,  claim¬ 
ant  having  admitted  the  allegations,  the  product  was  re¬ 
leased  to  him  upon  payment  of  the  costs  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  and  under  $1,000  bond,  conditioned  in  part  that  it 
should  be  labeled  “Imitation  Cider  Vinegar.” 
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All  Nut  Margarines  Are  Not  Alike 


A  perfect  Nut  Margarine  should  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  requisites  : 

Keep  sweet  as  long  as  butter. 

Soften  at  the  same  temperature. 

Have  a  butter  flavor. 

Have  a  texture  so  as  to  spread  like  butter. 

FARRELL’S  A-1  Brand  has  stood  the  test 
through  the  hottest  months  of  Summer.  We 
stand  ready  at  all  times  to  prove  this  state¬ 
ment. 

Made  from  the  delicious  juice  of  cocoanuts. 
Churned  in  pasteurized  milk. 

Contains  no  animal  fats. 

DOWNEY-  FARRELL  COMPANY 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


I  render  expert  legal  assistance  in  obtaining  patents  to  protTOt 
inventions.  The  value  of  a  patent  depends  largely  upon  skill- 
fiil  preparation  and  prosecution  of  the  application.  Information 
about  obtaining  patents  sent  on  request. 

R.  E.  BURNHAM 

Patent  and  Trade  Mark  Lawyer,  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D,  C. 


BUNTEpLTeL  COCOA 

Carefully  selected  Cocoa  Beans  manufactured  into  cocoa 
by  the  Bunte  Dutch  Process  make  Bunte’s  the  utmost 
in  Cocoa  goodness. 

BUNTE  BROTHERS  Established  1876  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


5721.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  beans. 

An  article  labeled  “Norman  Brand  Baker  Beans  with 
tomato  sauce”  was  held  to  be  adulterated  because  of  de¬ 
composition,  and  misbranded  because  the  beans  had  been 
cooked  by  some  other  process  other  than  that  of  baking. 
On  February  15,  1917,  no  claimant  having  appeared,  the 
product  was  destroyed. 

5722.  Adulteration  of  eggs.  . 

Adulteration  was  alleged  because  the  article  consisted 
in  part  of  filthy,  putrid  and  decomposed  matter.  On  Oc¬ 
tober  17,  1916,  no  claimant  having  appeared,  the  product 
was  sorted  under  proper  supervision,  the  good  portion 
sold  at  auction  and  the  remainder  destroyed. 

5723.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  frozen  eggs. 

Adulteration  was  alleged  because  of  filth  and  decom¬ 
position,  and  misbranding  because  the  package  failed  to 
bear  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  the  contents  con¬ 
tained  therein.  On  September  7,  1917,  no  claimant  having 
appeared,  the  product  was  destroyed. 

5724.  Adulteration  of  eggs. 

Inedible  and  decomposed  eggs  were  held  to  be  adul¬ 
terated.  On  May  7,  1917,  the  defendant  pleaded  guilty 
and  was  fined  $10. 

5725.  Adulteration  of  tomatoes. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5704;  bond,  $1,000. 

5726.  Misbranding  of  “Dr.  Martel’s  Special  Female  Pills.” 
An  article  labeled  as  above,  shown  to  contain  ash,  aloes, 

methylene  blue,  oil  of  juniper,  oil  of  savin,  oil  of  penny¬ 
royal,  ferrous  carbonate  and  ferrous  and  ferric  sulphate, 
was  held  to  be  misbranded  because  of  the  false  claim  that 
it  was  a  cure  for  menorrhagia  and  amenorrhea  and  pro¬ 
fuse  menstration.  On  July  10,  1917,  the  defendant  pleaded 
guilty  and  was  fined  $5. 

5727.  Adulteration  of  milk. 

Added  water,  filth  and  decomposition  was  held  to  con¬ 
stitute  adulteration.  On  August  30,  1917,  the  defendants 
pleaded  nolo  contendere  and  were  fined  $25  and  costs. 

5728.  Adulteration  of  pork  and  beans. 

Filth  and  decomposition  was  held  to  constitute  adul¬ 
teration.  On  April  3,  1917,  no  claimant  having  appeared, 
the  product  was  sold  by  the  U.  S.  marshal  under  $500 
bond,  conditioned  that  the  product  would  not  be  sold  for 
human  food. 

5729.  — Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal  or  cake. 

Misbranding  was  alleged  because  the  guaranteed  analysis 
of  “protein  38.62  to  43  per  cent”  was  not  substantiated  by 
laboratory  analysis,  which  showed  Protein,  36.6  per  cent. 
On  April  27,  l'917,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were 
fined  $50  and  costs. 

5730.  — Adulteration  of  rolled  oats. 

Adulteration  was  held  because  the  article  consisted  of  a 
filthy,  decomposed  and  putrid  vegetable  substance.  On 
February  15,  1917,  no  claimant  having  appeared,  the  prod¬ 
uct  was  destroyed. 

5731.  Adulteration  of  shell  eggs. 

Filth  and  decomposition  was  held  to  constitute  adul¬ 
teration.  On  April  24,  1917,  the  defendant  pled  guilty  and 
was  fined  $25  and  costs. 

5732.  Adulteration  of  shell  eggs. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5731.  Fine,  $10. 

5733.  Adulteration  of  shell  eggs. 

Adulteration  was  held  because  of  filth  and  decomposi¬ 
tion.  Examination  of  three  cases,  each  containing  180 
eggs,  showed  401  eggs,  or  74.3  per  cent,  to  be  inedible  and 
in  an  extreme  state  of  decomposition.  On  June  29,  1917, 
the  defendant  pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $200. 

5734.  Adulteration  of  shell  eggs. 

Eggs  which  in  a  case  of  360  showed  64,  or  17.8  per  i.ent, 
to  be  inedible  and  partly  decomposed,  were  held  to  be 
adulterated.  On  April  2,  1917,  the  defendant  pled  guilty 
and  was  fined  $25  and  costs. 

5735.  Adulteration  of  shell  eggs. 

Eggs  which  in  a  case  of  1,800  showed  180,  or  10  per 
cent,  to  be  inedible  and  decomposed,  were  held  to  be 
adulterated.  On  May  7,  1917,  the  defendants  pled  guilty 
and  were  fined  $10  and  costs. 

5736.  Adulteration  of  shell  eggs. 

Eggs,  which  in  three  cases  containing  1,080  eggs,  showed 
393,  or  36.4  per  cent,  to  be  inedible  and  decomposed,  were 
held  to  be  adulterated.  On  July  14,  1917,  the  defendant 
pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $10. 

5737.  Adulteration  of  shell  eggs. 

Filthy  and  decomposed  ego's  were  held  to  be  adul¬ 
terated.  Examination  showed,  in  three  cases,  containing 
1,080  eggs,  183,  or  17.4  per  cent,  to  be  inedible  and  decom¬ 
posed.  On  March  29,  1917,  the  defendant  pled  guilty  and 
■w'as  fined  $25.  m 
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and  its  place 

among  foods 


PUBLIC  attitude  towards  alterna¬ 
tive  foods  has,  during  the  past  few 
years,  undergone  a  complete  change. 


No  longer  is  there  resistance  towards 
the  new  product  to  eat  or  to  cook 
with,  when  honestly  made  and  prop¬ 
erly  labeled,  for  the  public  has  come 
to  realize  the  important  part  these  new  foods  are  playing  in  the 
economic  life  of  the  world  and  to  accept  them  for  their  true  value. 


Food  scientists,  encouraged  by  this  attitude  of  an  enlightened  public, 
have  steadily  been  adding  to  the  food  supply  of  the  country  by 
creating  new  and  variable  foods  out  of  an  unchanged  or  diminished 
supply  of  raw  materials. 

One  of  the  latest  of  these  new  foods  to  be  offered  to  the  public  is  HEBE.  It  is 
sold  under  this  trade  name  for  just  what  it  is,  as  stated  plainly  on  the  label— “a 
compound  of  evaporated  skimmed  milk  and  vegetable  fat.”  It  contains  all  the 
nutritive  qualities  of  the  separated  milk  combined  with  pure,  refined  edible  fat  of 
the  cocoanut — nothing  else. 

The  production  of  HEBE  utilizes  a  largely  wasted  by¬ 
product  of  the  dairy  industry,  skimmed  milk,  and  a  vege¬ 
table  fat  of  recognized  food  value,  whose  advantages  in 
food  products  have  only  been  fully  realized  in  the  past 
few  years. 

In  the  field  of  liquids  used  in  cooking  and  baking,  HEBE 
has  created  its  own  place  just  as  vegetable  shortenings 
have  made  a  place  for  themselves  in  their  field. 

HEBE  is  made  by  an  exclusive  method,  requiring  con- 
denseries  of  the  latest  modern  equipment,  where  every 
sanitary  advantage  may  be  had.  It  is  sealed  airtight  and 
sterilized.  It  contains  7.8%  fats,  17.7%  non-fat  milk  solids 
and  its  fuel  value  is  663  calories  per  pound. 


The  Hebe  Company 


Seattle 


I  l-B.  AVOIRDUPOIS 


V£GeTABi^  ^ 

**  'OTAt  SOLtOS- 

COMP^ 

-Ah®  -  seaitle.  u>^ 


Chicago 
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Acid  Calcium  Phosphate 
Acid  Ammonium  Phosphate 
Liquid  Acid  Phosphate 
Baking  Powder  Materials 
Phosphoric  Acid 
Epsom  Salts  U.  S.  P. 
Oxalic  Acid 


Correspondence  solicited 


VICTOR  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

New  York  CHICAGO  St.  Louis 

Largest  Manufacturers 


BON  BON 

The  Original  Alum  Baking  Powder 

Never  surpassed  in  wholesomeness,  leavening  or  keeping 
qualities.  Immense  output.  Low  price. 

J.  C.  Grant  Chemical  Co.,  E.  St.  Louis,  Ill. 


Illinois  Vinegar  Mfg.  Company 

19th  AND  ROCKWELL  STREETS 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

DISTILLED  VINEGAR 


Canned  Salmon 

ALL  GRADES  ALL  SIZES 

Largest  Distributors 
in  the  World 

KELLEY-  CLARKE  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  SEATTLE,  WASH. 


5738.  Adulteration  of  shell  eggs. 

Eggs,  which  in  17  cases,  containing  6,120  eggs,  showed  j 
2,088  eggs,  or  34.1  per  cent,  to  be  inedible  and  decom-  j 
posed,  were  held  to  be  adulterated.  On  March  29,  1917,  j 
the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  w'ere  fined  $50.  ^ 

5739.  Adulteration  of  shell  eggs. 

Eggs  were  held  to  be  adulterated  because  examination 
of  354  eggs  showed  97,  or  27.4  per  cent,  to  be  inedible 
and  decomposed.  On  May  7,  1917,  the  defendants  pled 
guilty  and  were  fined  $10  and  costs. 

5740.  Adulteration  of  shell  eggs. 

Eggs,  which  upon  examination  of  six  cases,  containing 
2,160  eggs,  showed  227  eggs,  or  10.5  per  cent,  to  be 
inedible  and  decomposed,  were  held  to  be  adulterated. 

On  June  12,  1917,  the  defendant  pled  guilty  and  was  fined 
$25  and  costs. 

5741.  Adulteration  of  shell  eggs. 

Adulteration  was  held  because  examination  of  four  ; 
cases,  containing  684  eggs,  showed  109  eggs,  or  15.9%;,  to 
be  inedible  and  decomposed.  On  March  22,  1917,  the  de¬ 
fendant  pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $50. 

5742.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  “Tablets  Heroin 
Hydrochloride  1/6  "Gr.” 

Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  an  article  labeled  as 
above  was  held  because  analysis  showed  it  to  contain  .118  j| 
grain  heroin  hydrochlorid  per  tablet  instead  of  1/6  of  a 
grain.  On  March  27,  1917,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  ■ 
were  fined  $25.  i 

5743.  Adulteration  of  shell  eggs. 

Adulteration  was  held  because  examination  of  three 
cases,  containing  900  eggs,  showed  228  eggs,  or  25.3%i,  to 
be  inedible  a,nd  decomposed.  On  May  7,  1917,  the  defend¬ 
ant  pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $10  and  costs. 

5744.  Adulteration  of  beans. 

Decomposition  was  held  to  constitute' adulteration.  On 
June  27,  1917,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined 
$15  and  costs. 

5745.  Adulteration  of  shell  eggs. 

Adulteration  was  held  because  examination  of  six  cases, 
containing  2,160  eggs,  showed  331  eggs,  or  15.3%i,  to  be 
inedible  and  decomposed.  On  March  29,  1917,  the  defend¬ 
ants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $50. 

5746.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  baked  beans. 
Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5721. 

5747.  Adulteration  of  shell  eggs. 

Adulteration  was  held  because  examination  of  six  cases, 
containing  2,160  eggs,  showed  427  eggs,  or  19.8%i,  to  be 
inedible  and  decomposed.  On  March  28,  1917,  the  defend¬ 
ant  pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $25. 

5748.  Adulteration  of  shell  eggs. 

Adulteration  was  held  because  examination  of  324  eggs 
showed  124  eggs,  or  38.3%,  to  be  inedible  and  decomposed. 

On  May  7,  1917,  the  defendant  pled  guilty  and  was  fined 
$10  and  costs. 

5749.  Adulteration  of  shell  eggs. 

Adulteration  was  held  because  examination  of  two  cases, 
containing  720  eggs,  showed  325  eggs,  or  45.1%,,  to  be 
inedible  and  decomposed.  On  May  7,  1917,  the  defendants 
pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $10  and  costs. 

5750.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal  and  cake. 

Misbranding  was  alleged  because  the^  guaranteed  analy¬ 
sis  of  “ammonia,  not  less  than  8%i;  pro'tein,  not  less  than 
41%;  nitrogen,  not  less  than  6j4,%;  crude  fiber,  not  more 
than  10%„”  was  not  substantiated  by  laboratory  analysis, 
which  showed  crude  fiber,  15.1%;;  protein,  33%;  nitrogen, 
5.28%;  ammonia,  6.42%i.  On  March  5,  1917,  the  defendants 
pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $50  and  costs. 

5751.  Adulteration  of  tomato  pulp. 

Decomposition  was  held  to  cc  nstitiite  adulteration.  On 
June  26,  1917,  the  defendant  pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $10 
and  costs. 

5752.  Adulteration  of  pork  and  beans. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5728,  excepting  that  the 
product  was  destroyed  and  the  empty  casks  or  containers 
were  sold  by  the  U.  S.  marshal. 

5753.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  apple  vinegar. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5720,  excepting  that  the 
product  was  relabeled,  “A  compound  of  apple  waste,  vine¬ 
gar,  acetic  acid,  and  water,”  and  sold  at  public  auction  by 
the  U.  S.  marshal. 

5754.  Adulteration  of  tomatoes. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5704;  bond  $1,000. 

5755.  Adulteration  of  tomatoes. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5704;  bond  $1,000. 

5756.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  baked  beans. 
Substantially  the  rame  as  No.  5704;  bond  $1,000. 
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The  Ryzon 
Kitchen 


This  is  where  the  Ryzon  Service  Staff  develops 
new  recipes  and  revises  others  to  meet  today’s 
requirements. 

Experiments  have  been  made  with  Corn,  Barley, 
Oats,  Rice  and  Potatoes  and  successful  recipes  for 
delicious  breads,  cakes  and  pastries  have  resulted. 

These  recipes  have  been  approved  by  the  United 
States  Food  Administration  and  a  copy  of  “Ryzon 
Conservation  Recipes  ”  will  be  mailed  you  without 
charge,  upon  request. 

Ryzon  is  40c  a  pound.  The  ?iew  Ryzon  Baking 
Book  {original  price  $1.00)  co7itat7ting  250  practical 
recipes,  ma7iy  of  conservatio7i  value,  a7id  others  easily 
adapted  to  prese7it  day  7ieeds,  will  be  inailed  postpaid 
upon  receipt  of  30c  in  staTnps  or  coi7i,  except  hi  Canada. 

GENERALCHEMICALCO. 

FOOD  DEPARTMENT 

NEW  YORK 


Ryzon 
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TNE  COLUMBUS  LABORATORIES 

tl  N.  SM*  Stmt  CHICAGO,  ILL 

DBPARTMEMTS:  Pood,  Commercial,  Medical,  Millinc  and  Baking. 
Bxpert  Staff  of  Consultants.  Court  and  Medico^Legal  Work. 


The  Fraser  Laboratories 

Analytical  Department,  Fraser  &  Co. 

50  East  41st  St.  (Chemists  Building),  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y, 

Analyses  of  Foods,  Drugs,  Water  and  Industrial  Products, 
Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Examinations. 

Investigations  to  Improve  Processes.  Sanitary  Surveys. 


Joseph  A.  Deghu6e,  Ph.  D. 
Harry  E.  Bramley 


Herbert  D.  Pease,  M.  D. 

Frederic  D.  Bell 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES 

39-41  West  38th  Street,  New  York  City 

Sanitary,  Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Investigations.  Examinations 
of  Foods,  Drugs,  Water  and  Disinfectants. 


GLENN  H,  PICKARD 


Chemical  Engineer 

1  9  So.  Clinton  St.  Chicago,  Ill. 


Consultant  in  the  Design  and  Operation  of  Plants  for 
the  Manufacture,  Refining  and  Use  of  Vegetable  Oils. 


The  Sanitation  and  Hygiene  Institute 

7  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 

Specialists  in  Food  Regulations  and  Standards.  In¬ 
vestigations  to  improve  Processes.  Laboratory 
Examinations  and  Sanitary  Surveys. 

Russell  Raynor  Benjamin  Jurist 


SOMETHING  NEW 

SAMPLES  GRATIS 
GRANULATED  BORIC  ACID 

Will  dissolve  more  readily  than  any  form  hitherto 
introduced.  When  ordering,  specify 

20  MULE  TEAM  GRANULATED  BORIC  ACID 

u.  s.  P. 

PACIFIC  COAST  BORAX  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Oakland 


DR.PRICE’SVANILLA 

Is  Made  From  the 

Finest  Mexican  Vanilla  Beans 

n?PRICE’t 

EXTRACT 

The  same  high  quality  is  found  in  Price’s 

/ 

Lemon,  Orange,  Raspberry  and  Strawberry 

OP  TRUK 

YANJLLA 

PURE  FRUIT  EXTRACTS 

MATUIAL  fm  FUrOR 

r.  pMMt  Im  Ow 

Price  Flavoring  Extract  Co. 

piiaruYORinGEXTiuiaca 

CMlCAaO.USA 

I'  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

_ 

5757.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  “Lithiated  Mount 

Clemens  Aperient  Water.” 

Adulteration  was  alleged  because  of  filth  and  decom- 
po,sition,  and  misbranding  because  of  the  false  statement  on 
the  label  that  the  article  constituted  a  valuable,  bitter 
water  preparation  of  the  famous  Mt.  Clemens  mineral 
waters,  and  that  it  contained  an  appreciable  amount  of 
lithium  and  a  substantial  amount  of  Mount  Clemens  min¬ 
eral  water,  whereas  it  consisted  of  a  mixture  composed  in 
whole  or  in  part  of  city  tap  water  and  added  Epsom 
and  Glauber  salts,  and  which  contained  an  inappreciable 
amount  of  lithium  and  little  or  no  Mount  Clemens  min¬ 
eral  water;  also,  because  of  the  false  claim  that  the  article 
was  a  cure  for  jaundice,  gall  stones,  biliousness,  subacute 
and  chronic  cases  of  rheumatism,  piles,  and  indigestion. 
On  August  22,  1917,  the  defendant  pled  guilty  and  was 
fined  $50. 

5758.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  vinegar. 

A  product  labeled,  “Pure  Cider  Vinegar,”  was  held  to 
be  adulterated  and  misbranded  because  it  contained  added 
distilled  vinegar  or  dilute  acetic  acid.  On  June  30,  1917, 
the  defendant  pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $180  and  costs. 

5759.  Misbranding  of  “Sunshine  Molasses  Dairy  Feed.” 

Misbranding  was  alleged  because  the  guaranteed 

analysis  of  “not  less  than  4  per  cent  crude  fat,  14  per 
cent  protein”  was  not  substantiated  by  laboratory 
analysis,  which  showed,  3.3  per  cent  crude  fat  and  12.3 
per  cent  protein.  On  June  27,  1917,  the  defendant  pled 
guilty  and  was  fined  $25  and  costs. 


5760.  Adulteration  of  beans.  ,  ,  •  ^ 

Decomposition  was  held  to  constitute  adulteration.  On 
October  31,  1917,  the  claimants  paid  the  costs  of  the 
proceedings  and  the  product  was  delivered  to  them  under 
$1,000  bond,  in  conformity  with  section  10  of  the  act. 

5761.  Adulteration  of  milk.  r  i  .  u 

Adulteration  was  alleged  because  butter  fat  had 

in  part  abstracted  from  the  article.  On  August  22,  1917, 
the  defendant  pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $25  and  costs. 

5762  Adulteration  of  granulated  true  unicorn  root. 

Adulteration  was  alleged  because  the  product  con¬ 
sisted  of  false  unicorn  root,  which  had  been  substituted 
for  the  true  unicorn  root  which  the  article  purported  to 
be.  On  June  18,  1917,  the  defendant  pled  guilty  and  was 
fined  $25. 

5763.  Adulteration  of  milk. 

The  addition  of  water  was  held  to  constitute  adultera¬ 
tion.  On  August  18,  1917,  the  defendant  pled  guilty  and 
was  fined  $25  and  costs. 

5764.  Adulteration  of  malt  sprouts.  ,  ,  . 

The  presence  of  hulls  and  chaff,  and  foreign  matter, 
which  had  been  mixed  and  packed  with  malt  sprouts,  in 
substitution  of  malt  sprouts,  was  held  to  constitute  adul¬ 
teration.  On  May  1,  1917,  claimant  having  admitted  the 
allegation,  the  product  was  released  to  him  upon  pa^ 
ment  of  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  and  under  $1,UUU 
bond,  in  conformity  with  section  10  of  the  act,  con- 
ditioned,  in  part,  upon  proper  labeling. 

5765.  Adulteration  of  tomato  pulp. 

Decomposition  was  held  to  constitute  adulteration.  Un 
April  2,  1917,  no  claimant  having  appeared,  the  product 
was  destroyed. 

5766.  Adulteration  of  pork  and  beans. 

Adulteration  was  held  because  of  filth  and  decomposi- 
tion.  On  August  15,  1917,  claimant  having  consented, 
the  product  was  destroyed.  _  _ 

i;7fi7  Afliiltpration  and  misbranding  of  chloroform  lini- 


Adulteration  and  misbranding  was  held  because  of  t^ 
statement  on  the  label  that  it  contained  ‘  Chloroform  144 
minims  in  1  fluid  ounce,”  whereas  it  only  contained  95.9 
minims  chloroform,  and  because  it  was  sold  under  and  by 
a  name  recognized  in  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  but  dif¬ 
fered  from  the  standard  of  strength,  quality  and  purity 
as  set  forth  by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia.  On  October 
3,  1917,  the  defendant  pled  guilty  and  was  hned 

5768.  Adulteration  of  grapefruit.  u  ij 

Rotten,  filthy  and  decomposed  grapefruit  were  held  to 

be  adulterated.  On  March  22,  1917,  no  claimant  having 
appeared,  the  product  was  destroyed. 

5769.  Adulteration  of  grapefruit  and  opnges. 
Adulteration  was  held  because  of  filth  and  decomposi 

tion.  On  March  22,  1917,  no  claimant  having  appeared, 
the  product  was  destroyed. 
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Egg  Substitutes’^  Fail  to  Pass  Test 


World  Food  Situation  Discussed 

by  Mr.  Hoover 


The  Peanut:  A  Great  American  Food 


Review  of  Food  Prices  During 

the  War 


Food  Surveys,  of  Other  Countries 


By  Charles  Ryan  of  the  Food  Administration 


Comparison  of  Retail  Food  Prices 

as  of  November  1st 


^^New  Fish”  in  American  Markets 
Are  in  Reality  Old  Fish 


How  do  your  products  arrive — Over  There? 

Manufacturers  of  foods  and  allied  products  are  exporting  today  where  formerly 
their  output  was  utilized  for  domestic  consumption.  They  are  therefore,  confronted 
with  problems  in  wrapping  and  packing  that  are  entirely  new  to  them. 

As  Diamond-F  Protective  Papers  are  made  to  protect  products  from  contami¬ 
nating  influences  of  various  kinds,  there  is  surely  one  that  can  settle  this  more  or 
less  vexing  problem  for  you. 

If  you  are  in  need  of  papers  that  are  waterproof,  airproof,  greaseproof,  and 
alkaliproof,  get  working  samples  at  once  of 


Wamond^F  P  rotective  Papers 

Glassine  Greaseproof  Vegetable  Parchment  Parchmoid 


They  may  be  had  in  sheets,  rolls,  and 
circles.  All  are  pure  cellulose  and 
free  from  oils,  chemicals,  waxes, 
metals,  etc. 

Ask  your  jobber  or  write 
direct  to  us 

Diamond  State  Fibre  Company 

Bridgeport,  Pa.,  (Near  Philadelphia) 


A  Mark  of  Quality 
A  Sign  of  Service 


Also  makers  of  Diamond  Fibre — 
“A  Remarkable  Material” 


This  well  known 
product  gets 
there  looking  just 
as  fine  as  when  it 
left  the  factory 
because  wrapped 
in  DIAMOND-F 
GLASSINE. 
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The  Spread 
for  Bread 


Mr.  Dealer 


are  you  selling  “Swift’s 
Premium”  Oleomargarine  ? 

The  rising  cost  of  food  has  fur¬ 
ther  increased  the  popularity  of 
“Swift’s  Premium”  Oleomargarine. 

The  housewife  has  discovered 
in  it  a  pure,  wholesome  and  nutri¬ 
tious  product  containing  all  the 
essential  food  elements  and  one  that 
does  not  decrease  the  former  stand¬ 
ard  of  living. 

“Swift’s  Premium”  will  build  up 
for  you  a  good,  steady,  profitable 
trade. 

It  will  pay  you  to  take  out  a 
license  if  you  do  not  have  one. 

The  profit  on  three  30  lb.  cases 
will  practically  pay  for  the  license. 

Ask.  our  Salesman  for  Particulars 

Swill  (^Company 


Important  Associations  in  the  Food  Industry 


Alimentary  Paste  Manufacturers’  Association,  Inc., 

W.  A.  Schmitt,  Secretary, 

C.  F.  Mueller  Co.. 

Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

American  Association  of  Creamery  Butter  Manufacturers, 

Prof.  George  L.  McKay,  Secretary, 

208  So.  La  Salle  St., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

American  Association  of  Refrigeration, 

J.  F.  Nickerson,  Secretary, 

431  So.  Dearborn  St., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

American  Bottlers’  Protective  Association, 

Wm.  T.  Phillips,  Secretarv, 

218  E.  37th  St., 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Chain  of  Warehouses, 

New  York  City. 

American  Chemical  Society, 

Charles  L.  Parsons,  Secretary, 

Box  505, 

Washington,  D.  C 

American  Com  Millers’  Federation, 

Douglas  Lackey,  Secretary, 

Postal  Telegraph  Bldg., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

American  Cranberry  Growers’  Association, 

H.  B.  Scammell,  Secretary, 

Toms  River,  N.  J. 

American  Fair  Trade  League  (price  maintenance) 

Edmond  A.  Whittier,  Secretary, 

Eifth  Avenue  Building, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Feed  Manufacturers’  Association, 

L.  F.  Brown,  Secretary, 

Milwaukee.  Wis. 

American  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Shippers’  Ass’n, 

R.  L.  Evans,  Secretary, 

139  N.  Clark  Street, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

American  Grocery’s  Society  (anti-chain  store), 

Lloyd  Curtiss,  Secretary. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

American  Home  Economics  Association, 

Miss  Cora  Winchell,  Secretary, 

1211  Cathedral  St., 

Baltimore,  Md. 

American  Institute  of  Weights  and  Measures  (anti-metric). 

30  Vesey  Street, 

•  New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Manufacturers’  Association  of  Products  from 

Corn, 

L.  Hohmeyer,  Secretary, 

208  So.  La  Salle  Street, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

American  Meat  Packers’  Association, 

Robert  G.  Gould,  Secretary, 

116  Nassau  Street. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Metric  Association. 

Howard  Richards,  Jr.,  Secretary, 

156  Eifth  Avenue, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  National  Live  Stock  Association, 

E.  W.  Tomlinson,  Secretary, 

515  Cooper  Building, 

Denver,  Colo. 


American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association, 

A.  D.  Naylor,  Secretary, 

Room  604,  18  East  41st  Street, 

New  York  City. 

American  Poultry  Association. 

E.  B.  Campbell,  Secretary, 

Mansfield.  Ohio. 

American  Society  of  Refrigerating  Engineers, 

Wm.  H.  Ross,  Secretary, 

154  Nassau  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Specieilty  Manufacturers’  Association, 

H.  F.  Thunhorst,  Secretary, 

100  Hudson  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Spice  Trade  Association, 

John  Clarke,  Secretary, 

124  Front  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

American  Warehousemen’s  Association, 

Charles  L.  Criss,  Secretary, 

Liberty  and  Second  Avenues, 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Biscuit  and  Cracker  Manufacturers’  Association, 

Edward  Griswold,  Secretary, 

105  Hudson  Street, 

New  York  City. 

Canning  Machinery  and  Supplies’  Association, 

J.  A.  Hanna,  Secretary, 

Cadiz,  Ohio. 

Chain  Store  Grocers’  Association  of  New  York, 

W.  E.  Evans,  Secretary, 

97  Warren  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Council  of  Grain  Exchanges, 

J.  Ralph  Pickell,  Secretary, 

417  Postal  Telegraph  Building. 

Chicago.  Ill. 

Dried  Fruit  Association  of  California, 

Henry  P.  Dimond,  Secretary, 

255  California  Street, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Flavoring  Extract  Manufacturers’  Association, 

G.  M.  Day,  Secretary, 

117  Buffalo  Street, 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fraternity  of  Operative  Millers  of  America, 

Kent,  Ohio. 

Grain  Dealers’  National  Association, 

Charles  Quinn,  Secretary, 

Toledo,  Ohio. 

Insecticide  and  Disinfectant  Manufacturers’  Association, 

Frank  Hemingway,  President, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

International  Apple  Shippers’  Association, 

R.  G.  Phillips,  Secretary, 

522  Mercantile  Building, 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

International  Milk  Dealers’  Association, 

Samuel  O.  Dungan,  Secretary, 

1100  East  15th  Street, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Inter-State  Cotton  Seed  Crushers’  Association, 

Louis  N.  Geldert,  Assistant  to  the  President, 

1339  H  Street,  N.  W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Robt.  Gibson.  Secretary, 

Dallas.  Tex. 
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I  Maltsters’  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

,  R.  A.  Wittl,  Secretary, 

[  10  North  Dearborn  Street, 

i  Chicago,  Ill. 

■f 

\  Manufacturers’  &  Dealers’  Association  of  America  (anti- 
j  Prohibition). 

>  A.  P.  Daniels,  Business  Manager, 

\  36  West  Randolph  Street, 

I  Chicago,  Ill. 

I  Manufacturing  Chemists’  Association, 

A.  H.  Weed,  Secretary, 

53  State  Street, 

Boston.  Mass. 

Millers’  National  Federation, 

A.  P.  Husband,  Secretary, 

911  Royal  Insurance  Bldg., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Association  Apple  Cider  &  Vinegar, 

W.  H.  Armstrong,  Secretary, 

Rochester.  N.  Y. 

National  Association  of  Box  Manufacturers, 

F.  C.  Gifford,  Secretary, 

1210  Edison  Bldg., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Association  of  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers, 

Asa  B.  Gardiner,  Jr.,  President, 

520  No.  Calvert  Street, 

Baltimore.  Md. 

National  Association  of  Master  Bakers, 

J.  M.  Bell,  Secretary, 

Royal  Insurance  Bldg., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Association  of  Retciil  Druggists, 

T.  H.  Potts,  Secretary, 

122  South  Michigan  Boulevard, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers, 

Jno.  H.  Schaefer,  President, 

.  New  York,  N.  Y. 

National  Association  of  White  Corn  Millers, 

Charles  Schmidt,  Secretary, 

%  Schmidt  &  Walker, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

National  Association  of  Wholesale  Grocers, 

Alfred  H.  Beekmann,  Secretary, 

6  Harrison  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

National  Basket  &  Fruit  Package  Manufacturers’  Associa¬ 
tion, 

Howard  S.  Young,  Secretary, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

National  Canned  Foods  and  Dried  Fruit  Brokers’  Associa¬ 
tion, 

James  M.  Hobbs,  Secretary. 

326  W.  Madison  St., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Canners’  Association. 

F.  E.  Gorrell,  Secretary, 

1739  H  Street.  N.  _W., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Coffee  Growers’  Association, 

Jorge  Armstrong,  Secretary, 

Ponce,  Porto  Rico. 

National  Coffee  Roasters’  Association, 

George  W.  Toms,  Secretary, 

201  Tchoupitoulas  Street, 

New  Orleans,  La. 

National  Dairy  Coimcil, 

W.  E.  Skinner,  Secretary, 

Room  405,  130  North  Wells  Street, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Dairy  Union, 

W.  T.  Creasy,  Secretary, 

Cativv^issa,  Pa. 


Use  This  Rule 


To  Measure  Food  Cost 

Food  is  measured  by  calories,  the  energy 
unit  adopted  by  governments.  The  average 
person  needs  2,500  calories  per  day. 

Food  cost  depends  largely  on  the  number 
of  calories  you  get  for  each  dollar  spent. 

Among  some  of  our  best  foods,  at  this 
writing,  the  comparison  is  as  follows  : 


What  $1  Buys  in  Food 

In  Quaker  Oats,  20,000  calories 
In  Round  Steak,  2,820  calories 
In  Eggs,  2,310  calories 

In  Leg  of  Lamb,  1,935  calories 

In  Young  Chicken,  1,440  calories 


One  dollar  spent  for  Quaker  Oats  buys  as 
many  calories  as  from  $8  to  $10  in  meats. 

Eight  breakfasts  of  Quaker  Oats  can  be 
served  at  the  cost  of  one  average  meat 
breakfast,  containing  the  same  number  of 
calories. 

Quaker  Oats,  pound  for  pound,  has  twice 
the  calories  of  lean  beef,  and  2^4  times  the 
calories  of  eggs. 

Quaker  Oats  is  also  better-balanced  than 
meats  or  eggs  or  fowl.  It  is  one  of  the 
g'reatest  foods  we  have. 

Nowadays,  in  millions  of  homes,  it  is  the 
basic  breakfast.  And  millions  of  housewives 
mix  it  with  their  flour  foods. 


Made  from  Queen  Grains  Only 

Two  Sizes:  12c  to  13c — 30c  to  32c 
Except  in  the  Far  West  and  South 
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As  you  are  sufficiently  interested 
in  the  all-important  subject  of  food  to 
subscribe  for  THE  AMERICAN 
FpOD  JOURNAL  you,  no  doubt, 
will  want  to  keep  current  issues  thereof 
in  safety  —  and  still  instantly  acces¬ 
sible —  pending  permanent  binding. 

The  binder  shown  above  does  all  that  a 
first  class  temporary  binder  should  do. 

It  is  sturdy  and  yet  light;  the  locking 
device  is  simple  but  quite  effective;  it 
does  not  call  for  mutilation  of  the  magazine. 

It  enables  you  to  read  the  innermost 
edge  of  the  innermost  column  without  con¬ 
scious  effort;  it  lies  perfectly  flat. 

It  is  the  finished  product  of  a  specialty 
house  whose  binders — of  one  sort  or  another 
—  are  in  nearly  every  club,  hotel,  library 
and  similar  place  where  current  magazines 
are  kept. 

This  binder  ordinarily  sells  for  $1.65, 
without  the  side-  and  back-stamping  — 
which  is  gold  leaf,  heavily  embossed.  To 
regular  subscribers  it  will  be  sent,  pre¬ 
paid,  upon  receipt  of  that  amount. 

To  bona  fide  new  subscribers  to  THE 
AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL  it  will, 
for  a  limited  period,  be  given  as  a  premium, 
the  binder  and  a  year’s  subscription  being 
priced  at  $3.53,  the  binder  to  be  sent  either 
to  the  new  subscriber  or  to  the  one  secur¬ 
ing  the  new  subscription. 

If  you  are  interested  write  for  further 
particulars. 

The  American  Food  Journal 

I  5  S.  Market  St.,  Chicago 
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National  League  of  Commission  Merchants  of  the  United 

States, 

R.  S.  French,  Secretary, 

90  W.  Broadway, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

National  Manufacturers  of  Soda  Water  Flavors, 

Thomas  E.  Lannen,  Secretary, 

1238  First  National  Bank  Bldg., 

Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Milk  Producers’  Federation, 

Geo.  Brown,  Secretary, 

Sycamore,  Ill. 

National  Peanut  Cleaners’  and  Shellers’  Association, 

Everett  A.  Fee,  Secretary, 

400  American  Bank  &  Trust  Building, 

Suffolk,  Va. 

National  Pickle  Packers’  Association, 

Frank  A.  Brown,  Secretary, 

1546  Cortland  Street, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

National  Poultry,  Butter  and  Egg  Association, 

P.  F.  Combiths,  Secretary. 

221  West  South  Water  Street, 

Chicago,  Ill. 

W.  T.  Siebels,  Business  Manager, 

208  N.  Wells  Street. 

National  Research  Council, 

A.  P.  Taylor,  Chairman,  Food  Division, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Swine  Growers’  Association, 

J.  J.  Doty,  Secretary, 

Shenandoah,  la. 

National  Trade  Association  (anti-price  maintenance), 

John  W.  Hahn,  Secretary, 

18  East  41st  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

National  Wholesale  Druggists’  Association, 

F.  E.  Holliday,  Secretary, 

81  Eulton  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Natural  Ice  Association  of  America, 

H.  W.  Cole,  Secretary, 

18  E.  41st  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Oyster  Growers  &  Dealers’  Association  of  North  America, 

William  H.  Killian,  President, 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Refrigerating  Machinery  Club, 

J.  S.  Louis,  Secretary, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Rice  Millers’  Association, 

J.  R.  Leguenec,  Secretary, 

Beaumont,  Tex. 

Southern  Cattlemen’s  Association, 

R.  M.  Gow,  Secretary, 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Southern  Rice  Growers’  Association, 

E.  A.  Eignus,  General  Manager. 

Beaumont,  Tex. 

Tea  Association  of  the  U.  S.  of  America,  Inc., 

John  C.  Wirtz,  Secretary, 

106  Water  Street, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

United  States  Brewers’  Association, 

H.  F.  Fox,  Secretary, 

50  Union  Square, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

United  States  Sugar  Manufacturers’  Association, 

Truman  G.  Palmer,  Secretary, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Western  Fruit  Jobbers’  Association  of  America, 

W.  D.  Tidwell,  Esq. 

P.  O.  Box  1349, 

Denver,  Colo. 

Western  Paper  Box  Manufacturers’  Association, 

J.  L.  Kalleen,  Secretary, 

•  817  Board  of  Trade  Building, 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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On  the  Way  Home 
With  Corn  Puffs 


Foods  That  Are  Like  Confections 

Corn  Puffs  are  thin,  airy  globules,  puffed  from 
tin}^  hominy  pellets. 

They  are  sweet,  because  hominy  is  sweet.  They 
are  super-toasted,  so  they  have  a  wondrous 
flavor. 

Eaten  dry,  these  flaky  bubbles  seem  fairy-like 
confections.  And  children  love  them  that  way, 
or  doused  with  melted  butter. 

Yet  These  Are  Master  Foods 

Yet  any  Puffed  Grain — Corn,  Rice  or  Wheat — 
is  the  supreme  form  of  that  grain  food. 

Every  food  cell  is  exploded,  so  it  easily  digests. 
Every  atom  feeds. 

All  are  prepared  by  Prof.  Anderson’s  process. 
All  are  the  best-cooked  grain  foods  in  existence. 
Serve  them  to  anyone,  at  any  hour. 

These  are  not  tidbits.  They  are  not  made 
merely  to  delight  the  palate. 

All  their  enticements  are  accidental.  The  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  process  is  to  make  them  perfect  foods. 

Yet  they  hold  the  topmost  place  among  cereal 
food  delights.  Millions  of  children  revel  in  them, 
morning,  noon  and  night.  And  every  child  that 
doesn’t  misses  much. 


Puffed  Wheat  Puffed  Rice 
Corn  Puffs 

All  Bubble  Grains 

Each  15c  Except  in  Far  West 


Serve  like  other  cereals,  Float  them  in  bowls  of 
or  with  melted  butter.  Or  milk.  No  other  morsels 
mix  with  any  fruit.  ever  served  in  milk  are 

Salt  or  lightly  butter—  nearly  so  enjoyable,  or  so 
like  peanuts  or  popcorn —  easily  digestible, 
for  children  after  school. 

The  Quaker  0^^^  C>mpany 

Sole  Makers 
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So  unusually  good 
the  first  sale  leads  to 
many  more 


Libby,  M9Neill  &  Libby,  Chicago 
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— with  which  was  combined  on  May  15,  1918 — 


With  abounding  faith  in  the  future  of  the  food  industry  and  with  due  insistence  upon  its  present  dignity,  this  periodical 
is  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  wholesome  foods,  honestly  sold.  All  such — and  no  others — are  given  our  hearty  support. 


Vol.  XIII. 


NOVEMBER,  1918. 


No.  11. 


World  Food  Situation  Discussed  by  Mr.  Hoover. 

The  ivar  is  over!  Hozvei’er,  that  very  fact  brings 
this  country— the  food  supply  of  the  zvorld — face  to 
face  Z-vith  zvhat  may  prove  to  be  the  most  serious, 
nutritional  problem  zohieh  has  so  far  confronted  us. 
Without  doubt  there  is  actual  need  for  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  much  food  into  Germany  and  Austria — our  late 
enemies.  We  cannot,  and  zvill  not,  allozv  them  to 
starve  to  death. 

Roughly  zve  must  figure  upon  supplying  food  to  tzvo 
hundred  inillion  more  people  than  zvas  the  case  be¬ 
fore  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  During  the  zvar 
all  loyal  Americans  have  complied  zvith  the  mandates 
of  Mr.  Hooz^er,  irksome  as  they  at  times  appeared  to 
be,  because  of  the  fact  that  zve  zvere  at  zvar,  because 
the  food  zvhich  our  self-imposed  deprivations  rendered 
az’ailable  for  export  zvent  to  our  comrades  in  arms; 
and  the  glory  of  the  Flag  zvas  over  it  all.  Nozu  zde 
mu.zt  do  even  more  than  has  been  asked  of  us  in  the 
past  and  must  do  it  zvitli  the  realisation  that  much 
of  the  food  is  going  to  tho?t  zvho  until  recently  zvere 
our  enemy,  and  must  do  ii'zvithout  the  stimulation  of 
the  patriotic  ferz'or  incident  to  zvar. 

Mr.  Hoover's  address,  zvhieh  follozvs,  and  zvhich 
zvas  delivered  before  a  special  conference  of  Federal 
Food  Administrators  held  in  Washington  on  Novenu 
ber  12th,  discusses  this  matter  in  detail,  and  zvith  the 
admirable  poise  and  intelligent  insight  characteristic  of 
him.— Editor' s  Note. 

We  have  now  to  consider  a  new  world  situation  in 
food.  We  have  to  frankdy  survey  Europe — a  Europe 
of  which  a  large  part  is  either  in  ruins  or  in  social 
conflagrati^p ;  a  Europe  with  degenerated  soils  and 
depleted  herds ;  a  Europe  with  the  whole  of  its  popu¬ 
lation  on  rations  or  varying  degrees  of  privation,  and 


large  numbers  who  have  been  under  the  German  heel 
actually  starving.  The  group  of  gamblers  in  human 
life  who  have  done  this  thing  are  now  in  cowardly 
flight,  leaving  anarchy  and  famine  to  millions  of  help¬ 
less  people.  We  have  also  to  survey  the  situation  in 
the  exporting  nations  of  the  world,  to  see  what  can 
be  done  to  redeem  this  mass  of  humanity  back  to 
health  and  to  social  order.  Up  to  the  collapse  of  the 
Germans  the  world  that  is  allied  against  Germany  has 
depended  upon  the  North  American  continent  for  the 
margins  of  food  that  maintain  their  strength  against 
the  common  enemy.  The  loss  of  shipping  and  the 
increased  demands  for  transportation  of  our  ever 
growing  army  had  isolated  the  stores  of  food  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere  and  the  Ear  East.  Within 
thirty  or  sixty  days  the  world  should  begin  to  release 
cargo  ships  from  military  duty  and  to  send  them  fur¬ 
ther  afield  for  food,  and  before  the  next  harvest  ar¬ 
rives,  the  entire  world’s  food  supply  should  be  accessi¬ 
ble.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cessation  of  hostilities  will 
create  an  enormously  increased  demand  for  food  and 
we  must  be  deeply  concerned  that  the  starving  millions 
who  have  been  liberated  from  the  German  yoke  shall 
have  such  supplies  as  will  enable  them  to  return  to 
health  and  prosperity.  The  war  has  been  brought  to 
an  end  in  no  small  measure  by  starvation  itself,  and  it 
cannot  be  our  business  to  maintain  starvation  after 
peace.  All  these  considerations  must  change  our  do¬ 
mestic  food  policies,  and  open  to  us  as  a  nation  an 
obligation  and  an  opportunity  of  service. 

We  must  now  take  an  account  of  the  whole  food 
resources  of  the  world  and  we  must  take  an  account 
of  the  total  demands.  We  must  consider  carefully 
how  this  situation  reacts  upon  our  people.  We  must 
consider  our  national  duty  in  the  matter  and  we  must 
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make  such  changes  in  our  policies  as  are  fitting  to  the 
new  situation.  \\T  have  thus  a  new  orientation  of  the 
whole  food  problem  and  it  is  an  orientation  that  afifects 
every  one  of  the  great  groups  of  commodities  in  a 
different  manner.  The  matter  of  prime  interest  to  us 
is  how  much  of  each  commodity  the  exporting  coun¬ 
tries  can  furnish  between  now  and  next  harvest  and 
how  much  is  necessary  to  the  importing  countries  in 
which  we  have  a  vital  interest,  in  order  to  maintain 
health  and  public  order  in  the  world.  V\T  have  com¬ 
puted  the  export  countries’  supplies  on  the  basis  of  the 
avoidance  of  waste  and  we  have  assumed  for  the  im- 
])orting  countries  stringent  war  consumptions  with 
additions  such  as  we  consider  will  preserve  health  and 
order.  In  these  circumstances  we  make  the  world's 
balance  sheet  in  the  different  great  groups  of  com¬ 
modities  approximately  as  follows  until  next  harvest; 

\\  heat  and  Rye — Sufficient  supplies  with  economy 
in  consumj)tion. 

High  Protein  Feeds  (for  dairy  animals) — A  short¬ 
age  of  about  three  million  tons. 

Other  Feeds — Sufficient  sui)plies  with  economy  in 
consumption. 

Beans,  Peas  and  Rice — Sufficient  supplies  with  econ¬ 
omy  in  consumption. 

I’ork  Products.  Dairy  Products  and  Vegetable  Oils 
— A  shortage  of  about  three  billion  pounds. 

Beef — Sufficient  supplies  to  load  all  refrigerating 
ships'  capacity. 

Sugar — Sufficient  supplies  for  our  normal  consump¬ 
tion  if  other  nations  retain  their  present  short  rations — 
a  shortage  if  they  increase  their  rations. 

Coffee — A  surplus. 

Of  all  these  foods,  except  possibly  protein  feeds, 
we  have  a  sufficiency  for  our  own  peo])le  and  in  many 
of  them  large  surpluses.  Of  the  world  total  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  above  results,  we  are  estimating  North  Amer¬ 
ica  will  furnish  rather  more  than  sixty  per  cent  and 
that  the  United  States,  including  the  West  Indies,  will 
be  in  position  to  furnish  a  total  of  about  twenty  mil¬ 
lion  tons  of  food  of  all  kinds,  for  export  against  our 
pre-European  war  exports  of  say  six  million  tons. 

Calculations  of  this  order  are  vitally  necessary  if  we 
are  to  intelligently  guide  the  policies  in  the  United 
States.  On  the  other  hand,  all  such  calculations  are 
based  upon  assumptions  as  to  transportation,  produc¬ 
tion  and  consumption  which  may  be  subject  to  great 
disturbance  and  distortion  during  the  reconstruction 
period,  hor  the  ])resent  we  can  accept  and  rightly 
guide  ourselves  by  these  conclusions,  and  we  may 
examine  in  more  detail  the  position  of  each  group. 

In  the  matter  of  wheat  and  rye,  the  large  supplies 
that  have  accumulated  in  the  Argentine,  Australia  and 
other  inaccessible  markets  appear  to  us  to  supplement 
the  stores  of  clear  wheat  bread  for  the  world.  It  will, 
however,  require  a  continued  high  percentage  of  mill¬ 
ing  with  continuous  economy  in  consumption  and  the 
elimination  of  waste.  Here  directly  arises  a  change 
in  our  policies,  for  we  are  able  from  now  on  to  aban¬ 
don  the  use  of  substitutes  in  our  wheat  loaf.  The 
world  s  supply  of  wheat  at  this  juncture  is  a  priceless 
blessing,  for,  while  bread  comprises  but  25  per  cent 
of  our  national  diet,  the  food  of  Europe  is  from  50 
to  60  per  cent  sheer  bread.  The  large  ha.rvest 
that  we  have  here  this  year  is  to  a  large  degree  the 
result  of  guaranteed  price,  and  we  may  rightly  be 
proud  that  our  production  and  conservation  policies 
have  provided  the  necessary  margins  to  the  world,  of 
its  daily  bread. 


We  can  export,  together  with  other  surplus  coun¬ 
tries,  an  apparent  sufficiency  of  the  coarse  grains  for 
feeding  purposes,  that  is,  of  oats,  barley  and  corn.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  a  world  shortage  of  high  pro¬ 
tein  feeds,  that  is,  the  wheat  feeds,  the  seed  and  bean 
meals,  upon  which  the  dairy  production  of  the  world, 
and  particularly  of  Europe,  so  considerably  depend. 
This  shortage  extends  to  the  United  States  and,  in  our 
case,  is  due  largely  to  the  necessary  diversion  of  cot¬ 
ton-seed  meal  to  use  as  fertilizers  and,  to  some  degree, 
to  our  shortage  in  wheat  millfeeds,  due  to  our  hitherto 
reduced  use  of  wheat  flour.  This  latter  will  be  some¬ 
what  corrected  by  the  elimination  of  substitutes  in  our 
bread.  Thus  the  change  in  world  conditions  should 
somewhat  ameliorate  our  dairy  feed  situation. 

The  shortage  in  protein  feeds  directly  contributes 
to  the  world’s  shortage  in  the  supply  of  fats.  If  we 
examine  the  position  of  the  dairy  products,  the  pork 
products  and  the  vegetable  oils,  we  find  that  in  every 
item  there  is  a  shortage  in  the  needed  supplies  for  the 
whole  world,  although  we  are  estimating  with  economy 
the  e.xport  possibilities  of  the  United  States  in  all 
these  products  at  over  four  billion  ])ounds,  of  which 
from  three  to  three  and  one-half  billion  comprise  pork 
products.  This  world  fat  shortage  is  due  primarily  to 
the  fact  that  Europe  has  been  steadily  under-feeding 
its  dairy  herd,  has  made  steady  inroads  into  its  herd 
of  hogs  during  the  war  and  to  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  a  great  degeneration  in  the  production  of  vegeta¬ 
ble  oils  in  certain  regions,  owing  to  the  inability  to 
secure  shipping. 

Of  our  export  possibilities  in  fats,  the  largest  item 
is  pork  products.  Here  again  we  have  a  right  to  con¬ 
gratulate  ourselves  as  to  the  policies  pursued  in  the 
administration  of  food  supplies  in  the  United  States 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration.  If  you  consider  that  we  have  reasonable 
promise  of  ability  through  increased  production  and 
conservation  to  export  seven  times  as  much  products 
as  our  pre-war  average  and  if  you  consider  the  vital 
importance  of  this  extra  contribution  in  fats  in  this 
new  war  against  famine,  we  are  justified  today  in  our 
every  act  in  the  stimulation  of  production  of  this  com¬ 
modity.  \Mule  we  cannot  supply  the  world’s  full  de¬ 
ficiency  we  have  ameliorated  it  enormously. 

As  you  will  recollect,  eighteen  months  ago,  when 
we  had  to  define  our  food  policies,  we  stated  that  the 
onlv  hope  of  a  sufficient  production  of  fats  and  meat 
for  the  world  either  in  peace  or  war,  lay  in  the  stim¬ 
ulation  of  production  of  the  American  hog.  In  that 
direction  we  could  obtain  results  in  twelve  months, 
v-.  hereas,  in  any  other  direction,  years  would  be  re¬ 
quired  for  expansion  of  fat  production.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  farmer  has  responded  to  a  remarkable  degree.  In 
order  to  assure  this  change  in  agricultural  courses  we 
promised  the  farmer  a  fair  return  on  his  hogs,  so  far 
as  our  control  of  export  orders  gave  us  the  power. 
It  is  our  duty  to  make  this  undertaking  good. 

Yet,  with  all  our  supplies,  the  world  will  be  far  de¬ 
ficient  in  its  normal  supply  of  fats  for  two  or  three 
years  at  least.  Our  internal  policy  with  regard  to 
this  group  of  commodities  must  therefore  be  one  to¬ 
wards  intensest  economy  in  consumption,  if  we  are 
to  carry  out  our  high  purpose  of  furnishing  food  to  a 
famine  stricken  world. 

Rohdes  of  conservation  require  great  care  and 
guidance.  For  instance,  for  the  next  thirty  or  sixty 
days  there  is  barely  enough  shipping  at  our  shores  to 
take  care  of  our  current  production  of  pork  products. 
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and  our  storage  is  dericient.  Later  on  when  ships  are 
available,  we  will  need  to  call  upon  our  people  for  great 
sacrifice.  On  the  other  hand,  the  shortage  in  our  sup¬ 
ply  of  dairy  products  is  today  so  acute  that  we  are 
compelled  to  now  limit  the  export  of  this  product. 
Dairy  products  are  so  vital  to  the  protection  of  child  life 
throughout  the  world  that  we  should  immediately  re¬ 
duce  our  unnecessarily  large  consumption  of  butter 
and  condensed  milk. 

In  the  matter  of  beef,  the  world’s  supplies  are  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  capacity  of  the  available  refrigerating  ships. 
The  supplies  of  beef  in  Australia,  the  Argentine  and 
the  United  States  are  sufficient  to  load  these  ships. 
There  will  be  a  shortage  in  the  importing  countries, 
but  we  cannot  hope  to  expand  exports  materially  for 
the  next  months,  in  view  of  the  bottle  neck  in  trans¬ 
portation. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  forecast  wdth  any  degree  of 
accuracy  the  position  in  sugar.  xA.t  the  present  moment 
all  Europe  and  North  America  are  living  on  much 
restricted  allowance.  Our  assured  supplies  under  the 
purchases  we  have  made  are  the  largest  per  capita  in 
the  world.  This  is  not  greediness,  for  we  have 
throughout  the  war  asked  our  allies  to  supply  them¬ 
selves  first  and  we  would  do  with  the  remainder.  They 
have  sacrificed  sugar  to  provide  ships  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.  If  we  assume  that  Europe  will  continue  on 
present  rations,  then  the  world  supplies,  now  enlarged 
by  rendering  Java  sugar  available,  are  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
vide  our  entire  normal  consumption.  If  Europe  raises 
its  ration  very  considerably,  there  will  be  a  shortage. 

The  Food  Administration  has  protected  the  funda¬ 
mental  supply  to  the  American  people  by  purchasing, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Allies,  the  next  Cuban  sugar 
crop.  We  have  made  such  arrangements  with  the  vari¬ 
ous  refiners  and  producers  in  the  United  States  and 
with  the  producers  as  will  assure  a  price  of  nine  cents 
a  pound  wholesale  for  sugar  during  the  text  twelve 
months.  This  price  compares  with  from  twelve  to 
twentv  cents  a  pound  in  the  other  sugar  importing 
countries. 

As  the  result  of  these  arrangements  and  the  fact  that 
Eastern  sugars  will  be  available,  we  will  need  little  or 
perhaps  no  restraint  on  consumption  after  the  new 
Cuban  crop  is  available,  unless,  as  I  have  said,  the 
other  governments  in  the  world  decide  to  considerably 
increase  their  present  rations.  I  do  not  think  our 
]:)eople  would  want  us  to  maintain  an  extravagant  and 
luxuriou'-'  use  of  sugar  in  soft  drinks  and  confection¬ 
ery  when  there  is  an  actual  hardship  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  sugar  for  household  use  in  other  countries.  With 
the  present  world  outlook,  we  are  taking  steps  to  re¬ 
lax  the  restrictions  which  it  was  necessary  for  us  to 
impose  on  consumption  when  we  based  the  outlook  for 
the  whole  of  Allied  supplies  directly  on  North  Amer¬ 
ican  sugar  alone.  Here  again  we  must  be  guided  from 
time  to  time  by  the  world  situation,  but  we  have  no 
desire  for  conservation  sheerly  for  conservation’s  sake. 

Another  prime  necessity  in  the  United  States  is 
that  of  coffee.  Our  computation  of  the  world’s  cof¬ 
fee  supplies  indicate  to  us  that  there  is  more  than  a 
sufficiency  to  carry  the  world  during  the  next  twelve 
months  on  any  basis  of  likely  demand,  and  sooner  or 
laler  the  speculation  which  has  been  in  process  in 
some  foreign  countries  over  coffee,  on  the  theory  that 
there  would  be  a  world  shortage  on  peace  will,  in  our 
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view,  receive  a  rude  shock. 

This  being  the  new  world  situation  in  food,  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  collapse  of  the  war,  the  prime  changes  in 


our  policies  on  to-da3^'s  outlook  can  be  summarized : 

That  we  may  now  advantageously  abandon  the  use 
of  substitutes  in  our  wheat  bread ;  that  we  will  still 
require  economy  and  elimination  of  waste  in  its  con¬ 
sumption  ;  that  for  the  present  we  need  conservation 
in  butter  and  condensed  milk ;  that  ultimately"  we  niu.st 
extend  this  to  all  the  fats.  We  can  contemplate,  at 
the  most,  maintaining  fully  three  pounds  per  month 
of  sugar  per  person,  on  the  present  outlook,  and  we 
can,  liy  the  availability  of  Java  sugars  to  Europe, 
begin  at  once  to  relax  more  restraints  on  sugar  pending 
some  change  in  European  policies. 

These  are  special  features  of  changes  in  policy,  but 
the  shifting  of  conservation  from  one  commodity  to 
another  is  not  the  whole  policy.  There  is  one  policy 
which  cannot  change,  and  that  is  the  vital  necessity 
to  simple  living,  to  economy  in  all  consumption  for 
commodities  more  or  less  substitute  for  each  other. 
We  must  realize  that  the  specter  of  famine  abroad  now 
haunts  the  abundance  of  our  table  at  home. 
There  are  conditions  of  famine  in  Europe  that  will 
be  beyond  our  power  to  remedy.  There  are  40,000,000 
people  in  North  Russia  to  whom  I  fear  but  little 
access  with  food  can  be  obtained  this  winter.  Their 
transportation  is  demoralized  in  complete  anarchy  and 
shortly  many  of  their  ports  will  be  frozen  even  if  inter¬ 
nal  transport  could  be  realized.  I  expect  the  most 
dreadful  results  of  starvation  beyond  all  human  power 
to  allay. 

I  now  come  to  the  question  of  the  future  of  the  Food 
Administration  as  an  administration.  This  adminis¬ 
tration  was  founded  by  the  President  to — 

(a)  Administer  portions  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Lever  Act  and  this  has  been  accomplished,  to  a  consid¬ 
erable  degree  in  co-operation  with  the  many  trades  of 
the  country. 

(b)  Control  of  foreign  distribution  of  food. 

(c)  Enter  into  such  voluntary  arrangements  with 
producers,  manufacturers  and  others  as  would  stabilize 
commerce,  stimulate  production  and  to  carry  out  the 
Government  assurances  to  these  ends. 

(d)  Co-operate  with  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  in  food  productive  policies  to  world  purposes. 

(e)  Co-operate  in  the  domestic  and  overseas  trans¬ 
portation  and  distribution  of  foodstuff's  with  the  Rail¬ 
way  Administration  and  Shipping  Board. 

(  f)  To  control  and  arrange  for  our  necessary  food 
imports. 

(g)  Co-ordinate  all  import  and  export  and  Army 
and  Navy  buying  of  food  so  as  to  prevent  chaotic 
marketing  conditions. 

(h)  Co-operate  with  the  American  people  in  con¬ 
servation  of  consumption. 

That  portion  of  our  work  under  the  Lever  Act  re¬ 
volves  largely  around  the  curtailment  of  speculation 
and  profiteering.  This  Act  expires  at  the  signing  of 
peace  with  Germany,  and  as  it  represents  a  type  of 
legislation  only  justified  under  war  conditions,  I  do 
not  expect  to  see  its  renewal.  It  has  proved  of  vital 
importance  under  the  economic  currents  and  psychol¬ 
ogy  of  war.  I  do  not  consider  it  as  of  such  usefulness 
in  the  economic  currents  and  psychology  of  peace. 
Furthermore,  it  is  my  belief  that  the  tendency  of  all 
such  legislation  except  in  war  is  to  an  over  degree  to 
strike  at  the  roots  of  individual  initiative.  We  have 
secured  its  execution  during  the  war  as  to  the  willing 
co-operation  of  95  per  cent  of  the  trades  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  under  peace  conditions  it  would  degenerate 
into  an  harassing  blue  law. 
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The  law  has  well  justified  itself  under  war  condi¬ 
tions.  The  investigations  of  our  economic  division 
clearly  demonstrate  that  during  the  first  year  of  the 
Food  Administration  farm  prices  steadily  increased 
15  per  cent  to  20  per  cent  on  various  computations, 
while  wholesale  prices  decreased  from  3  per  cent  to 
10  per  cent,  according  to  the  basis  of  calculation.  Thus 
the  middle  man's  costs  and  profits  were  greatly  re¬ 
duced.  This  was  due  to  the  large  suppression  of  prof¬ 
iteering  and  speculation  and  to  the  more  orderly  trade 
practices  introduced  under  the  law. 

It  is  my  desire  that  we  should  all  recognize  that  we 
have  passed  a  great  milestone  in  the  signing  of  the 
armistice ;  that  we  must  get  upon  the  path  of  peace ; 
that  therefore  we  should  begin  at  once  to  relax  the 
regidation  and  control  measures  of  the  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration  at  every  point  where  they  do  not  open  a  possi¬ 
bility  of  profiteering  and  speculation.  This  we  can¬ 
not  and  will  not  permit  so  far  as  our  abilities  extend 
until  the  last  day  that  we  have  authority  under  the 
law.  When  we  entered  upon  this  work  eighteen 
months  ago  our  trades  were  rampant  with  speculation 
and  profiteering.  This  grew  mainly  from  the  utterly 
insensate  raids  of  Europe  on  our  commodities.  I  look 
now  for  a  turn  of  American  food  trades  towards  con¬ 
servative  and  safe  business  because  in  this  period  that 
confronts  us,  with  the  decreased  buying  power  of  our 
own  people,  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  progress  of  the 
world  s  politics,  with  the  Government  control  of  im¬ 
ports  and  exports,  he  would  be  a  foolish  man  indeed 
who  today  started  a  speculation  in  food.  This  is  a 
complete  reversal  of  the  commercial  atmosphere  that 
existed  when  war  began  eighteen  months  ago,  and 
therefore  the  major  necessity  for  law  in  repression 
of  speculative  activities  is  to  my  mind  rapidly  passing. 
It  is  our  duty,  however,  to  exert  ourselves  in  every 
direction  to  so  handle  our  food  during  reconstruction 
as  to  protect  our  producers  and  our  consumers  and  to 
assure  our  trades  from  chaos  and  panic. 

While  the  expiration  of  the  Lever  Law  can  be 
faced  without  anxiety,  the  other  functions  of  Food 
Administration  must  continue.  Some  organization 
must  be  continued  or  some  organization  must  be  set 
up  to  guide  our  distribution  of  food  abroad,  if  it  shall 
reach^  the  most  deserving  and  the  most  necessitous. 
This  implies  a  large  knowledge  of  European  and  for¬ 
eign  conditions  and  can  only  be  founded  on  continued 
expansive  organization.  The  vast  purchases  for  export 
are  now  all  in  the  hands  of  governments,  many  of  them 
acting  in  common,  and  their  powers  in  buying  could,  if 
misused,  ruin  our  producers,  or,  alternatively,  do  in¬ 
finite  harm  to  our  consumers.  An  utter  chaos  of  spec¬ 
ulation  and  profiteering  would  reign  if  these  buyers 
were  not  co-ordinated  and  controlled. 

Someone  must  co-ordinate  the  internal  transporta¬ 
tion  of  these  large  exports  with  our  domestic  distribu¬ 
tion  if  we  are  not  to  entangle  our  domestic  supplies 
and  are  to  have  effective  handling  in  our  ports.  Some¬ 
one  must  co-operate  with  the  Shipping  Board  in  the 
provision  of  overseas  tonnage.  Someone  must  organ¬ 
ize  our  own  needed  imports  of  sugar,  coffee  and  veg¬ 
etable  oils.  Someone  must  stimulate  and  guide  our 
people  in  their  desire  to  help  in  this  war  against  fam¬ 
ine.  It  is  in  these  directions  that  the  future  of  some 
kind  of  Food  Administration  lies.  An  organization 
is  now  called  upon  to  fight  against  famine.  Fortunate¬ 
ly,  I  believe  this  new  war  privation  finds  its  own  peace 
at  next  harvest.  What  the  constitution  of  this  organi¬ 
zation  is  to  be  must  be  developed  with  thought  and 


care.  In  any  event  the  Government  must  have  the  con¬ 
tinued  service  and  help  of  you  who  are  tried  and 
experienced. 

When  the  Food  Administration  was  founded  I  in¬ 
corporated  in  its  personnel  a  number  of  the  men  from 
the  Belgian  Relief  Commission,  of  which  I  have  been 
the  chairman  since  its  foundation  in  1914.  Aside  from 
this  duality  of  personnel  the  Food  Administration  has 
itself,  through  its  departments,  largely  administered 
the  relief  at  this  end.  This  great  work  of  mercy  has 
gone  on  until  this  day,  and  during  the  past  week  the 
President  has  requested  me  to  expand  the  activities  of 
the  Relief  Commission  to  cover  the  whole  relations  of 
the  United  States  to  the  reconstruction  of  Belgium, 
pending  reconstitution  of  normal  commerce  and  the 
payments  by  the  Germans  in  cash  for  the  ill  they  have 
done. 

I  am  desirous  that  in  all  these  enlarged  activities  I 
should  have  the  continued  service  and  support  of  you 
gentlemen  who  have  contributed  so  much  to  solve 
our  war  problems.  There  is  no  service  to  humanity 
that  so  touches  the  American  heart  as  solicitude  and 
help  for  these  downtrodden  people  of  Belgium.  The 
details  of  this  service  must  in  the  main  await  my  ar¬ 
rival  in  Europe.  In  the  meantime,  the  urgent  questions 
of  food  and  clothing  are  being  attended  to. 

I  am  also  leaving  for  Europe  for  a  conference  over 
another  situation  equally  enlarged.  Erom  our  findings 
there  must  arise  details  in  organization  to  meet  a  much 
wider  situation.  There  must  be  a  feeding  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  been  liberated  from  the  German  yoke. 
That  feeding  must  be  organized,  and  in  order  that  we 
may  get  effective  and  prompt  action  from  the  United 
States  the  War  Department  has  recently  undertaken, 
at  our  suggestion,  to  largely  divert  their  military  ton¬ 
nage  to  the  transportation  of  food  and  the  enlargement 
of  the  quartermaster’s  stores  in  Europe  that  we  may 
have  them  immediately  available. 

At  this  moment  Germany  has  not  alone  sucked  the 
food  and  animals  from  all  those  masses  of  people  she 
has  dominated  and  left  them  starving,  but  she  has  left 
behind  her  a  total  wreckage  of  social  institutions,  and 
this  mass  of  people  is  now  confronted  with  engulfment 
in  absolute  anarchy.  If  we  value  our  own  safety  and 
the  social  organization  of  the  world,  if  we  value  the 
preservation  of  civilization  itself,  we  cannot  sit  idly 
l3y  and  see  the  growth  of  this  cancer  in  the  world’s 
vitals.  Famine  is  the  mother  of  anarchy.  From  the 
inability  of  governments  to  secure  food  for  their  peo¬ 
ple,  grows  revolution  and  chaos.  From  an  ability  to 
supply  their  people,  grows  stability  of  government  and 
the  defeat  of  anarchy.  Did  we  put  it  on  no  higher 
plane  than  our  interests  in  the  protection  of  our  insti¬ 
tutions,  we  must  bestir  ourselves  in  solution  of  this 
problem.  There  are  millions  of  people  now  liberated 
from  the  German  yoke  for  whose  interests  we  have 
fought  and  bled  for  the  last  eighteen  months.  It  is  not 
up  to  us  to  neglect  any  measure  which  enables  them  to 
return  to  health,  to  self-support  and  to  their  national 
life.  This  is  the  broad  outlook  of  some  kind  of  Food 
Administration  during  the  next  twelve  months.  As  to 
what  the  detailed  structure  of  our  organization  may  be 
to  effect  these  ends,  or  even  its  actual  name,  can  be 
developed  from  time  to  time  to  suit  necessity.  It  will 
be  months  until  formal  peace ;  in  the  meantime  the 
organization  niust  yemain  intact  if  we  are  to  serve  the 
high  purposes  that  I  have  outlined.  And  after  that  we 
can  decide  our  courses  upon  the  basis  of  our  national 
duty. 


The  Peanut:  A  Great  American  Food* 


At  this  time,  when  conservation  of  all  our  food¬ 
stuffs  is  necessary,  special  attention  should  he 
given  to  the  peanut,  one  of  America’s  best  and 
cheapest  foods.  It  can  be  used  in  the  place  of 
wheat,  and  being  rich  in  protein  and  fat,  it  may  also 
serve  as  a  meat  substitute.  The  peanut  is  one  of 
the  most  nutritious  foods  known  to  man,  and  pos¬ 
sesses  a  very  wide  range  of  food  possibilities.  In  one 
form  or  another  it  is  almost  universally  eaten  and  en¬ 
joyed  in  this  country,  and  it  promises  eventually  to  oc¬ 
cupy  an  important  place  in  the  average  well-balanced 
ration,  as  it  now  does  in  the  dietary  of  a  great  many 
persons.  Indeed  the  demand  for  this  legume  for  hu¬ 
man  food  purposes  is  increasing  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

A  pound  of  whole  peanuts,  as  used  in  confections, 
peanut  butter,  etc.,  contains  nearly  one-half  pound  of 
fat  and  one-fourth  pound  of  protein,  both  the  oil,  or 
fat,  and  the  protein  being  of  a  very  high  grade  and 
readily  digestible.  One  pound  of  peanuts  furnishes 
about  2,700  calories,  while  i  pound  of  beefsteak  yields 
less  than  one-third  as  much,  and  i  poung  of  eggs  less 
than  one-fifth  that  amount.  If  the  peanuts  are  pressed 
and  the  flour  and  oil  utilized  separately,  a  delicious 
wheat  substitute  is  obtained,  in  one  case,  and  a  sweet, 
wholesome  table  and  cooking  oil,  in  the  other.  Peanut 
meal  rivals  almond  meal  in  popular  favor.  Both  the 
peanut  itself  and  the  meal  or  flour  are  cheap  sources 
of  energy  and  protein,  and  lend  themselves  well  to  all 
sorts  of  culinary  purposes.  It  should  be  understood 
that  the  peanut  is  a  food,  not  a  condiment,  and  there¬ 
fore  can  be  used  to  replace  flour,  meat,  or  fat.  The 
oil  extracted  from  the  peanut  is  already  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  world’s  food  oils. 

Like  the  pea  and  bean,  the  peanut  is  a  legume,  but 
differs  from  other  legumes  in  that  its  fruit  or  seed 
matures  beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil,  hence  its 
name  Amcliis  hypogea,  which  means  growing  below 
ground.  Other  names  commonly  applied  to  the  peanut 
are  ground  nut,  earth  nut,  ground  pea,  pindar,  goober, 
goober  pea.  Probably  a  native  of  tropical  America,  it 
was  introduced  into  the  Lmited  States  during  the  early 
colonial  days. 

Two  different  types  of  the  peanut  are  grown  in  the 
United  States — the  Virginia,  or  Jumbo,  type,  which 
includes  such  well-known  varieties  as  \drginia  Bunch, 
Virginia  Runner,  North  Carolina  or  Wilmington 
(African),  and  the  Spanish  type,  which  includes  the 
true  Spanish,  the  Georgia  Red,  Valencia  and  Ten¬ 
nessee  Red.  The  Spanish  type  is  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  production  of  oil,  while  the  best  grades  of  the 
Spanish  and  the  cheaper  grades  of  the  Virginia  are 
commonly  employed  for  the  manufacture  of  peanut 
butter.  The  Spanish  type  contains  from  55  to  80  per 
cent  of  kernel,  with  an  average  of  about  70,  while  the 
Virginia  type  contains  somewhat  less,  from  50  to  75, 
with  an  average  of  65  per  cent.  To  a  large  extent  this 
variation  is  due  to  the  difference  in  the  soil  and  cli¬ 
mate  prevailing  in  the  various  localities  where  peanuts 
are  grown.  The  results  of  many  analyses  of  the  two 

*  Compiled  from  recent  writings  on  the  subject  by  H.  S.  Bailey,  Chemist  in 
Charge,  Oil,  Fat  and  Wax  Laboratory,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture;  J.  A. 

Le  Oerc,  Chemist  in  Charge,  Plant  Chemical  Loboratory.  Bureau  of  Chemis¬ 
try,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  W.  R.  Beattie,  Assistant  Horticul¬ 
turist,  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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types  of  peanuts  give  the  following  as  the  average 
composition  of  the  kernel : 


AVERAGE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  PEANUT  KERNEL. 
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*The  shell  and  red  skin  have  a  certain  food  value,  as  shown 
by  these  analyses.  The  oil  content  of  the  shell  may,  however, 
fall  as  low  as  0.1  per  cent. 


Only  within  the  last  half  century,  however,  has  the 
peanut  assumed  any  commercial  importance.  Great 
strides  have  been  made  in  its  culture  and  consumption 
within  the  last  decade,  and  in  1916  the  South,  which 
raises  about  99  per  cent  of  all  the  peanuts  grown  in 
this  country,  devoted  over  1,000,000  acres  to  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  this  plant,  the  yield  being  34,600,000  bushels. 
So  pojiular  is  this  nut  becoming  that  the  number  of 
acres  planted  to  peanuts  in  the  United  States  alone,  in 
1917,  was  estimated  at  over  2,000,000.  The  peanut  is 
grown  commercially  not  only  in  this  country,  hut  also 
in  Central  and  South  America,  Algiers,  Mozambique, 
India,  WVst  Africa  and  China.  In  Marseille,  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  the  European  oil  industry,  in  1912,  over  120,000 
tons  of  peanuts  in  the  shell  and  about  240,000  tons  of 
shelled  peanuts  were  crushed,  yielding  over  15,500,000 
gallons  of  edible  oil.  It  is  estimated  that  26,000,000 
pounds  of  oil  were  produced  in  1916  in  the  United 
States. 


The  average  yield  per  acre  in  the  United  States  is 
about  34  bushels  of  peanuts  in  the  shell.  A  good  yield 
is  60  bushels,  with  i  to  ij4  tons  of  hay.  Yields  of 
160  bushels,  with  2  tons  of  hay,  per  acre  are  on  rec¬ 
ord.  The  estimated  crop  for  1917,  in  the  United 
States,  is  approximately  60,000,000  bushels  of  peanuts 
in  the  shell,  which  would  yield  20,000,000  bushels  of 
shelled  nuts.  In  practice,  a  mill  can  produce  i  gallon 
of  oil  from  i  bushel  of  peanuts  in  the  shell.  One  acre 
of  land  that  will  produce  20  bushels  of  wheat,  40 
bushels  of  oats,  or  40  bushels  of  peanuts  will  yield  154 
pounds  of  digestible  protein  in  the  form  of  wheat,  149 
pounds  in  the  form  of  oats,  or  186  in  the  form  of  pea¬ 
nuts.  It  will  yield  24  pounds  of  fat  in  the  wheat,  61 
in  the  oats  or  300  in  the  peanut.  As  fat  and  protein 
are  the  most  valuable  and  expensive  foods,  it  is  appar¬ 
ent  that  the  peanut  should  form  one  of  the  country’s 
most  important  food  crops. 

The  growth  of  the  peanut  industry  in  the  United 
States  during  the  last  15  or  20  years  has  been  so  great 
that  few  people  realize  its  present  importance.  During 
this  period  of  expansion  Uw  changes  in  the  methods 
of  handling  have  been  made  and  there  is  now  need  for 
improvement  all  along  the  line,  from  the  producer  to 
the  consumer.  The  problem  which  confronts  the 
cleaner  and  dealer  is  to  place  upon  the  market  peanuts 
that  are  clean  and  free  from  insect  or  other  injury. 
Under  the  pure-food  laws  peanuts  that  are  weevil-cut 
or  improperly  cleaned  are  subject  to  seizure  if  offered 
for  interstate  trade.  In  the  future,  buyers  of  peanuts 
will  discriminate  against  goods  that  are  badly  broken 
or  otherwise  damaged. 

While  the  primary  trouble  lies  in  the  methods  em- 
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ployed  in  picking  peanuts  from  the  vines,  there  is  need 
for  general  improvement  both  on  the  farm  and  in  the 
cleaner's  establishment.  Earniers  are  not  exercising 
proper  care  in  the  harvesting  and  curing  of  the  crop. 
This  results  in  placing  upon  the  market  too  great  a 
percentage  of  mildewed  and  damaged  nuts.  As  pea¬ 
nuts  come  from  the  farms  they  too  often  contain  dirt, 
stems,  cotton  stubble,  and  rubbish  of  all  kinds,  ren¬ 
dering  necessary  a  system  of  docking  of  weight  which 
leads  to  general  dissatisfaction.  The  machines  used 
for  picking  peanuts  from  the  vines  break  many  of  the 
pods,  rendering  the  kernels  or  “peas”  subject  to  the 
ravages  of  insects  during  the  summer.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact  that  if  the  shell  of  a  peanut  is  not  broken 
or  cracked  the  peas  will  keep  almost  indefinitely.  The 
present  situation  does  not  present  any  serious  difficul¬ 
ties,  but  merely  shows  the  need  of  a  general  improve¬ 
ment  in  all  branches  of  the  industry  in  order  to  place 
the  work  entirely  above  reproach. 

iMany  of  the  growers  of  peanuts  hold  their  crop 
through  the  winter  months  and  on  into  the  summer  as 
a  speculation.  \  ery  often  the  farmer  does  not  have 
a  suitable  place  to  store  his  peanuts  and  heavy  losses 
result  from  this  practice.  The  first  step  in  improve¬ 
ment  will  be  to  provide  machinery  that  will  not  break 
or  injure  the  peanuts  and  then  to  secure  better  meth¬ 
ods  of  storage  and  handling.  It  is  a  fact  to  be  de¬ 
plored  that  cars  and  warehouses  used  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  and  storage  of  peanuts  are  often  not  as  clean 
as  they  should  be,  and  in  the  past  very  little  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  matter  of  preventing  injury 
from  insects,  rats  and  mice. 

In  the  sections  where  the  bunch  peanuts  are  grown 
the  work  of  stacking  and  curing  is,  as  a  rule,  quite 
\vell  done  and  ^’ery  few  are  damaged.  The  greatest 
injury  is  found  where  the  runner  pea  is  grown,  and 
this  is  due  primarily  to  the  heavy  growth  of  vine,  with 
the  pods  borne  all  along  the  stems,  rendering  it  difficult 
to  stack  the  vines  without  a  part  of  the  peas  being 
exposed  to  the  weather.  This  exposure  causes  the 
mildewing  of  the  pods  and  frequently  the  molding  of 
the  peas,  which  may  be  avoided  by  more  careful  stack¬ 
ing  and  proper  capping  of  the  stacks  with  peanut  vines 
or  hay.  In  some  sections  the  farmers  pick  the  peas 
from  the  vines  before  they  are  properly  cured,  causing 
them  to  mold  in  the  bags  or  in  the  storage  bins. 

So  long  as  the  bulk  of  the  peanut  crop  was  picked 
from  the  vines  by  hand  very  little  trouble  was  expe¬ 
rienced  with  the  breakage  of  the  pods.  The  scarcity 
of  labor  has  compelled  the  adoption  of  machinery  for 
picking  peanuts,  and  many  of  the  machines  have 
proved  far  from  satisfactory  in  that  they  break  the 
shells. 

Peanut-picking  machines  are  of  two  classes:  (i) 
Cylinder  machines  similar  to  the  ordinary  grain 
thrasher,  and  (2)  picking  machines  which  remove  the 
peas  from  the  vines  by  means  of  a  woven-wire  screen. 
The  cylinder  machines  break  a  large  number  of  pods 
when  run  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  and  since  the  work 
of  picking  is  paid  for  by  the  bag,  there  is  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  machine  to  run 
through  as  many  as  possible.  If  the  machines  are  not 
overfed  and  the  cylinder  is  run  at  a  speed  not  exceed- 
mg  370  revolutions  per  minute,  the  damage  will  not 
be  great. 

The  picker  t}'pe  of  machine  does  not  break  any 
appreciable  number  of  pods  and  its  work  is  almost 
equal  to  that  done  by  hand.  The  fault  of  all  these 


machines  is  that  they  do  not  properly  clean  the  pea¬ 
nuts ;  the  manufacturers,  however,  are  now  providing 
a  more  complete  cleaning  process. 

Every  farmer  who  hires  his  peanut  crop  picked 
should  see  that  the  machine  does  proper  work,  that 
the  pods  are  not  broken,  and  that  the  peas  are  well 
cleaned.  The  most  successful  operators  of  thrashers 
and  picking  machines  do  not  crowd  the  work  and  are 
content  with  turning  out  60  to  75  bags  a  day.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  peanut-picking  machinerv 
is  still  more  or  less  in  the  experimental  stage  and  that 
many  improvements  remain  to  be  made.  For  the 
present  the  demand  is  for  quality  of  work,  although 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  capacity  of  these  machines 
should  not  be  increased.  Considerable  breakage  of  the 
pods  comes  from  trampling  upon  them  around  the 
thrasher,  and  this  can  largely  be  avoided  by  keeping 
the  loose  and  shattered  pods  well  cleaned  up  while  the 
work  is  going  on. 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  a  few  cleaners  and  ware¬ 
housemen  to  buy  up  peanuts  during  the  autumn  and 
to  store  them  in  warehouses  holding  from  20,000  to 
100,000  l)ags  each.  Many  of  these  warehouses  are 
cheap  frame  structures.  Recently  some  very  fine  stor¬ 
age  houses  have  been  built  for  this  purpose.  The  type 
of  building  which  seems  to  be  best  adapted  to  the 
storage  of  peanuts  is  four  or  five  stories  in  height, 
with  heavy  brick  walls  and  either  concrete  or  mill  con¬ 
struction  floors.  For  best  results  the  distance  between 
floors  should  be  but  10  or  ii  feet.  It  has  been  found 
most  economical  not  to  pile  the  hags  so  high  that  two 
men  cannot  handle  them  without  climbing  upon  the 
bags  that  are  already  jdaced.  Walking  over  the  bags 
is  sure  to  break  a  large  number  of  the  pods,  and  even 
the  piling  of  the  bags  to  a  great  height  will  crush  the 
shells  in  the  lower  bags.  It  is  recommended  that  occa¬ 
sional  alleyways  be  left  between  the  rows  of  bags 
instead  of  the  solid  method  of  piling  now  practiced. 
It  is  customary  to  have  an  elevator  near  the  entrance 
to  the  warehouse,  and  the  openings  between  floors 
should  be  provided  with  iron  doors  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  fire. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  peanuts  are  broken 
and  injured  by  careless  handling.  Catching  hold  of 
the  corners  of  the  bags  for  handling  may  break  the 
pods.  Jamming  the  bags  with  trucks  or  carts  also 
causes  considerable  breakage. 

A  ])ractice  which  no  doubt  will  be  discouraged  in 
the  future  is  the  mixing  of  old  goods  with  new  in 
shipping.  Many  farmers  hold  over  a  few  bags  from 
one  year  to  another  and  frequently  these  are  sold  for 
the  current  season’s  crop  by  simply  placing  a  bag  here 
and  there  in  a  car  of  new  peanuts.  These  old  goods 
are  often  damaged  and  should  at  least  be  kept  sep¬ 
arate  from  the  new  stock.  The  branding  of  every  bag 
with  the  name  of  the  grower  and  the  year  that  the 
peanuts  were  grown  would  solve  this  difficulty,  espe¬ 
cially  if  reciuired  by  law.  The  mixing  of  old  and  new 
goods  is  not  always  traceable  to  the  farm,  but  more 
often  to  the  merchant’s  storehouse  where  peanuts 
from  a  large  number  of  farms  have  been  brought  to¬ 
gether. 

As  the  cars  arrive  at  the  factory  the  bags  of  peanuts 
are  \yeighed  and  placed  in  storage  until  wanted  for 
cleaning.  As  a  rule  no  precautions  are  taken  to  guard 
against  broken  or  “weevil-cut”  goods.  It  would  be 
feasible  to  provide  a  tight  room  near  the  entrance  to 
the  warehouse  into  wdiich  the  peanuts  could  be  run  as 
the}^  come  from  the  car  and  given  a  fumigation  before 
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FIG.  1.— PEANUTS  FOR  MAKING  PEANUT  BUTTER  ARE  ROASTED  IN  REVOLVING  DRUMS,  THEN  DUMPED  INTO 
LARGE  TRAYS  AND  COOLED  BY  A  BLAST  OF  COLD  AIR.  Yearbook  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  1917. 


being'  placed  in  storage  or  cleaned.  This  would  apply 
especially  to  peanuts  shipped  during  the  summer 
months,  after  “weevil”  damage  has  begun.  It  would 
not  he  ]iracticable  to  separate  the  broken  peanuts  from 
the  perfect  ones  as  they  come  from  the  cars  except  in 
cases  where  the  breakage  is  very  great.  All  badly 
broken  stock  should  be  manufactured  early  in  the  sea¬ 
son  before  there  is  any  danger  of  injury. 

It  is  highly  important  that  warehouses  and  cleaning 
establishments  lie  kept  clean  and  free  from  everything 
that  will  harhor  “weevils.”  Screenings  and  other 
refuse,  commonly  sold  for  hog  feed,  should  be  re¬ 
moved  to  a  building  located  some  distance  from  the 
warehouses  and  factory.  Old  bags  should  not  be  piled 
in  the  factory  but  shouid  be  kept  in  a  separate  building. 

It  is  customary  for  the  cleaners  to  stack  the  bags 
of  shelled  jieanuts  in  a  corner  of  the  factory,  where 
they  are  exposed  to  the  dust.  Ily  this  method  the 
shelled  peanuts  are  liable  to  attack  by  insects  coming 
from  infested  stock  in  the  factory.  The  finished  goods 
should  be  stored  either  in  a  specially  constructed 
building  or  in  a  room  tightly  built  to  keep  out  dust, 
ily  this  method  it  would  also  lie  possible  to  give  these 
goods  a  fumigation  before  shipment. 

Shelled  peanuts  are  subject  to  injury  from  moisture 
or  from  extreme  heating.  The  storage  room  should 
be  drv  and  should  lie  so  located  that  the  heat  from  the 
engines  or  boilers  will  not  affect  it.  This  storage  room 
for  shelled  goods  should  be  arranged  for  convenience 
both  in  handling  the  bags  from  the  filling  machines 
and  in  loading  them  into  the  cars. 

'Fhe  roasted  jieanut,  the  most  ]iopular  of  the  differ¬ 
ent  peanut  foods,  may  be  obtained  at  stores  and  of 
street  vendors  everywhere.  It  is  easily  eaten  and 


forms  a  most  important  article  of  diet,  being  espe¬ 
cially  well  adapted  as  a  sort  of  emergency  ration. 

There  is  no  definite  rule  as  to  the  time  of  roasting. 
The  usual  practice  in  the  case  of  peanuts  in  the  shell 
is  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  from  400  to  450°  F. 
for  about  30  to  35  minutes,  depending  somewhat  on 
the  condition  of  the  peanuts.  Most  peanut  roasters 
merely  gauge  this  by  sampling  them  from  time  to  time. 
When  the  shelled  peanut  is  being  roasted  the  temper¬ 
ature  should  not  exceed  320° F. 

The  salted  peanut  is  another  form  which  is  growing 
very  rapidly  in  popular  esteem.  The  peanuts  are  first 
roasted,  then  shelled  and  salted. 

The  blanched  peanut,  used  in  making  brittle  candy, 
cakes,  and  cookies,  is  prepared  as  follows :  The  blanch¬ 
ing.  which  consists  of  removing  the  red  skin  and  the 
germ,  can  be  accomplished  by  rubbing  the  roasted  and 
shelled  peanuts  by  hand  over  a  wire-bottomed  screen 
or  sieve.  This  rubbing  removes  the  skin  and  separates 
the  kernels  into  halves,  at  the  same  time  removing  the 
germ,  which  falls  through  the  screen  if  it  is  of  proper 
size.  The  skins  can  be  separated  from  the  meats  by 
pouring  the  nuts  from  one  vessel  to  another  in  front 
of  a  fan,  which  blows  out  the  light  seed  coats. 

During  recent  years  great  quantities  of  shelled  pea¬ 
nuts  have  been  converted  into  peanut  butter,  which 
has  become  very  ])oinilar  for  use  in  soiqis,  gravies,  in 
connection  with  macaroni,  and  for  sandwiches.  The 
S|)anish  nuts,  which  give  smoothness  to  the  product, 
and  Virginia  nuts,  which  give  flavor,  are  used  for  this 
purpose.  In  the  process  of  manufacture  the  shelled 
and  blanched  roasted  kernel  is  ground  to  a  pulp  by 
means  of  a  special  grinder  similar  to  that  used  for 
chopping  meat,  about  t  to  3  per  cent  of  salt  being 
added  during  the  grinding.  (Fig.  i.) 
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The  flour  or  meal,  obtained  either  directly  from  the 
peanut  roasted  or  raw,  or  from  the  peanut-oil  cake,  is 
now  on  the  market  in  some  places,  and  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  available  in  increasing  quantities  during 
the  coming  year.  This  product"  is  especially  well 
adapted  to  serve  as  a  part  substitute  for  wheat  flour 
in  the  making  of  bread,  biscuits,  cakes,  gems,  griddle 
cakes  and  waffles,  hlour  obtained  bv  grinding  the 
roasted  or  unroasted  peanut  has  the  same  composition 
as  the  peanut  kernel.  When,  however,  it  has  been 
prepared  from  the  pressed  cake,  after  most  of  the  oil 
has  been  removed  from  the  peanut,  the  flour  contains 
a  very  high  percentage  of  protein. 


COMPOSITION  OF  PEIANUT  FLOUR  AND  WHEAT  FLOUR. 


Flour  from — 

D 

> 


Peanut  cake .  S 

Shelled  nuts .  4 

Wheat  .  12 


•  0 

rn 
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fe 

Protein 
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0  ^ 

O-a 

Calorie; 
per  lb. 

4.8 

8 

48 

4.7 

26.5 

1,722 

2.7 

47 

28 

2.5 

13.8 

2,877 

.5 

1 

11 

.2 

75.3 

1,647 

It  will  be  seen  that  peanut  flour  from  the  peanut 
pressed  cake,  which  is  the  usual  source  of  this  flour, 
contains  over  four  times  as  much  protein,  eight  times 
as  much  fat,  and  nine  times  as  much  mineral  ingre¬ 
dients  as  white  flour.  The  amount  of  flour  available 
depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  peanuts  pressed.  When 
shelled  nuts  are  used,  the  pressed  cake  is  practically 
all  available  for  flour  purposes.  When  the  nuts  in  the 
shell  are  pressed,  the  oil  cake,  containing  the  hulls  and 
red  skins,  must  be  purified  before  the  flour  can  be  used 
for  human  food. 


When  bread  is  made  from  i  part  of  ground  peanuts 
(from  shelled  nuts)  and  3  parts  of  wheat  flour,  the 
product  is  very  rich  in  protein,  fat  and  mineral  con¬ 
stituents,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table : 

COMPARISON  OP  COMPOSITION  OF  25  PER  CENT  PEANUT 
BREAD  AND  SPRING-WHEAT  FLOUR  BREAD. 


Composition. 

Total  ash,  per  cent . 

Salt-free  ash.  per  cent . 

Fat,  per  cent . 

Fiber,  per  cent . 

Protein  (nX6.25),  per  cent 

Carbohydrates,  per  cent _ 

Calories  . 

Nutritive  ratio  . ! ! . ! 

Water,  per  cent . 


Spring-  wheat 

25  per  cent 

flour  bread. 

peanut  bread 

1.28 

1.61 

.31 

.62 

2.08 

9.45 

.13 

.42 

8.74 

12.25 

52.77 

41.25 

1,223 

1,394 

6.6 

5.3 

35 

35 

Such  bread  is  far  more  nutritious  than  white  flour 
bread.  A  study  of  the  protein  of  the  peanuts  has 
shown  that  it  is  especially  rich  in  basic  amino  acids, 
and  therefore  resembles  the  proteins  of  meat  to  a  large 
extent.  The  peanut  might  therefore  prove  highly  efifec- 
tive  in  supplementing  flour  made  from  wheat  whose 
proteins  are  deficient  in  these  valuable  basic  amino 
acids. 


Cakes,  especially  small  cakes,  can  be  made  in  the 
usual  way,  by  using  almost  any  combination  of  wheat 
flour  and  peanut  flour.  Biscuits,  of  the  baking-powder 
variety,  can  be  made  with  one-half  peanut  flour  and 
one-half  wheat  flour.  An  even  larger  proportion  of 
peanut  flour  and  a  correspondingly  smaller  amount  of 
wheat  flour  can  also  be  used  with  excellent  results. 

Not  all  the  peanuts  which  this  country  is  now  pro¬ 
ducing  are  marketed  for  the  purposes  already  men¬ 
tioned.  There  is  a  limit  to  the  small  boy’s  appetite 
for  roasted  peanuts,  and  his  big  sister  cannot  eat  all 
the  salted  peanuts  which  might  be  made.  Neither  are 
there  enough  picnics,  school  lunches  and  vegetarian 
homes  to  consume  the  thousands  of  pounds  of  peanut 
butter  which  could  be  made  from  the  harvest  of  our 


southern  fields.  Even  before  the  Great  War  there  was 
an  increasing  demand  for  vegetable  fats  and  oils.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  new  uses  for  vegetable  oils  were  being  dis¬ 
covered,  and  the  rising  price  of  butter,  coupled  with  a 
better  understanding  of  the  food  value  of  margarines, 
had  brought  about  an  increase  in  the  consumption  of 
peanut  and  other  vegetable  oils.  These  and  other 
causes,  such  as  the  inroads  of  the  boll  weevil  in  por¬ 
tions  of  the  cotton  belt,  have  led  to  a  very  surprising 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  peanuts  produced  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  and  in  the  proportion  of  our  annual  crop  which  is 
pressed  for  oil. 

The  production  of  peanut  oil  is  an  old-fashioned 
industry  in  Europe,  and  for  years  large  quantities  of 
African  and  East  Indian  nuts  have  been  pressed  in 
h ranee  and  Holland.  In  making  those  grades  of  oil 
which  are  used  for  food  purposes,  the  French  have 
always  used  the  cold  process,  and  made  what  is  called 
a  virgin  oil.  Just  as  in  the  production  of  the  highest 
class  of  olive  oil,  the  better  grades  of  fruit  are  cold 
pressed  at  relatively  low  pressure,  so  with  peanut  oil, 
the  higher  qualities  of  oil  are  made  by  cold  pressing 
sound  nuts.  But  the  yield  of  the  oil  from  the  cold 
pressing  is,  of  course,  lower  than  when  the  nuts  are 
first  cooked  in  order  to  start  the  oil,  and  then  sub¬ 
jected  to  great  pressure. 

There  are,  then,  two  distinct  processes  for  making 
not  only  peanut  but  other  vegetable  oils :  First,  the 
cold  process,  giving  a  comparatively  low  yield  of  oil, 
which,  however,  requires  no  further  treatment  to  ren¬ 
der  it  satisfactory  for  table  use ;  and  the  hot  process, 
which  yields  more  gallons  of  oil  per  ton  of  the  peanuts 
pressed,  but  an  oil  with  such  a  strong  taste  that  it 
must  be  refined  and  often  also  deodorized.  (Fig.  2.) 

The  refining  of  crude  peanut  oil  consists  simply  in 
treating  it  with  the  proper  amount  of  caustic-soda 
solution  to  remove  what  fatty  acids  may  be  present, 
and  then  separating  the  soaps  thus  formed  from  the 
unafifected  oils.  The  most  common  method  for  deo¬ 
dorizing  vegetable  oils  is  to  pass  a  current  of  super¬ 
heated  steam  through  them,  and  carry  otf  by  vacuum 
the  vapors  arising  from  the  oil. 

Oils  which  have  been  subjected  to  these  processes 
lose  nearly  all  of  their  characteristic  flavor,  and  be¬ 
come  so  bland  that  the  ordinary  individual  finds  it 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  highly  refined  olive, 
cottonseed,  peanut  and  corn  oil.  To  those  who  like 
for  their  salads,  and  even  for  cooking,  an  oil  which 
carries  a  taste  of  the  fruit  from  which  it  was  pro¬ 
duced,  the  virgin  oils  will  be  more  acceptable.  Many 
people,  however,  do  not  like  the  taste  of  olive  oil  or 
virgin  peanut  oil,  but  prefer  for  shortening  and  table 
uses  a  bland,  nearly  tasteless  product,  and  to  such  the 
refined  peanut  oil  will  appeal  more  than  the  virgin 
grade. 

There  seems  to  be  some  prejudice  against  peanut 
oil,  based  upon  the  idea  that  it  will  not  keep  well,  that 
it  becomes  rancid  more  quickly  than  other  oils.  This 
may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  until  the  last  few  years 
practically  all  of  the  peanut  oil  on  the  domestic  mar¬ 
ket  was  imported  from  Europe,  such  oil  being  seldom 
of  the  first  grade,  since  both  France  and  Holland  had 
a  local  demand  more  than  equal  to  the  supply  of  first- 
pressing  oil.  Experiments  in  the  laboratory,  and  the 
experience  of  a  number  of  housewives  who  have  used 
properly  made  peanut  oil,  have  shown  conclusively 
that,  if  reasonable  care  be  taken  to  keep  the  oil  in  a 
cool,  dark  place,  it  will  not  spoil  within  a  year’s  time. 
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FIG.  2. — EXPELLER  USED  IN  PRESSING  PEANUTS  AND  OTHER  OIL-BEARING  PRODUCTS. 

Yearbook  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture,  1917. 


For  the  making  of  salad  dressings,  either  of  the 
ordinary  French  type  or  those  in  which  the  oil  is 
mixed,  with  other  ingredients  to  form  a  homogeneous 
emulsion,  as  in  mayonnaise  and  cooked  dressings,  pea¬ 
nut  oil  will  be  found  thoroughly  satisfactory.  Some 
grades  of  peanut  oil  apparently  form  a  permanent 
mayonnaise  dressing  more  readily  than  other  salad 
oils.  The  difficulty  sometimes  experienced  in  making 
mayonnaise  that  will  stay  smooth  and  uniform  is  sel¬ 
dom  encountered  when  peanut  oil  is  used,  even  though 
the  oil  is  added  to  the  other  ingredients  without  the 
precaution  often  necessary  with  olive  oil. 

For  cooking  purposes,  such  as  deep  frying  and  as  a 
shortening  in  cakes  and  other  baked  goods  where  a 
butter  substitute  is  desired,  peanut  oil  will  be  found 
very  satisfactory.  To  Saratoga  chips  and  French- 
fried  potatoes  it  imparts  a  slightly  nutty  flavor  which 
many  people  think  exceptionally  fine,  and  sweet  pota¬ 
toes,  cut  in  cubes,  or  strips,  and  cooked  to  a  rich  brown 
in  this  oil,  will  be  found  delicious. 

Among  those  who  prefer  a  solid  fat  to  a  liquid 
oil  for  cooking  purposes  the  so-called  lard  substi¬ 
tutes  or  compounds  are  becoming  increasingly  pop¬ 
ular.  Until  very  recently,  most  of  the  compounds 
on  the  American  market  have  been  mixtures  of 
cottonseed  oil  and  the  harder  iiortions  of  beef  tallow 
known  commercially  as  oleostearine.  The  discovery 
of  a  process  by  which  a  liquid,  such  as  cottonseed  or 
peanut  oil,  can  be  made  into  a  solid  fat  by  treating  the 
oil  with  hydrogen  in  the  presence  of  a  catalytic  agent, 
usually  nickel,  has  made  it  possible  for  the  manufac¬ 
turers  to  produce,  at  a  price  which  permits  them  to 
compete  with  the  older  style  of  compounds,  jiroducts 
which  contain  no  animal  fat.  To  this  class  belong 


many  lard  substitutes  sold  under  trade  names.  While 
many  of  these  are  made  from  vegetable  oils  other  than 
peanut,  this  particular  oil  is  becoming  more  and  more 
popular  with  the  manufacturers  of  hydrogenated  com¬ 
pounds. 

Another  class  of  products  which  has  only  recently 
been  manufactured  and  used  in  the  United  States  in¬ 
cludes  the  vegetable  margarines.  -These  are  butter 
substitutes,  manufactured  usually  from  a  mixture  of 
cocoanut  and  peanut  oil  which  has  been  ripened  in 
skimmed  or  partly  skimmed  milk  and  then  churned  in 
a  manner  very  similar  to  that  used  in  the  production 
of  butter.  The  true  oleomargarines,  which  have  been 
used  in  this  country  for  many  years,  are  made  in  a 
manner  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  vegetable  or  nut  margarines,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  except  that  instead  of  coconut  oil,  neutral  lard 
or  oleo  oil  is  used.  It  has  been  said  that  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  peanut  oil  which  this  country  imported 
before  it  began  producing  peanut  oil  itself  was  used 
by  the  packing  houses  and  other  manufacturers  of 
oleomargarine. 

IMany  inquiries  as  to  the  relative  food  value  of  dif¬ 
ferent  animal  and  vegetable  fats  are  received  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  So  far  as  the  chemical 
analysis  is  concerned,  they  all  have  practically  the 
same  fuel  value.  Experiments  made  by  the  depart¬ 
ment^  indicate  that  all  the  fats  commonly  used  for 
edible  purposes  are  digested  with  practically  the  same 
degree  of  completeness.  Very  recently  it  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  that  butter  contains  a  growth-determining 
substance  which  appears  to  be  absent  from  the  vege¬ 
table  oils  and  from  the  ordinary  commercial  animal 
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fats.  However,  the  fact  that  this  substance,  the  exact 
nature  of  which  has  not  yet  been  determined,  does  not 
occur  in  peanut  oil  need  not  deter  anyone  from  the  use 
of  this  valuable  oil  either  for  cooking  purposes  or  in 
butter  substitutes,  as  the  ordinary  diet  of  the  average 
American  household  contains  a  sufficient  (juantity  of 
other  foods  in  wffiich  this  grow'th-determining  material 
occurs. 

Summary. 

To  sum  up,  the  use  of  the  peanut  and  peanut  prod¬ 
ucts  as  food  may  be  highly  recommended  for  the  fol¬ 
lowing  reasons : 

( 1 )  The  oil  is  most  valuable  as  a  table  oil,  equal  to 
other  oils  in  digestibility  and  food  value. 

(2)  The  shelled  nuts  are  a  splendid  food,  cheap 
and  nutritious. 

(3)  The  salted  nuts  are  equally  nutritious. 

(4)  Peanut  butter  is  highly  useful  in  many  ways 
besides  being  rich  in  fat  and  protein.  It  is  a  butter 
substitute  and  likewise  a  substitute  for  meat. 

(5)  The  wdiole  shelled  nuts  as  well  as  parts  of 
nuts  are  well  adapted  for  use  in  candies,  cakes, 
cookies,  wafers,  etc. 

(6)  The  flour  from  the  peanut  itself  or  from  the 
oil  cake  is  a  good  part  suljstitute  for  wheat  flour  for 
bread  making  or  for  making  baking-powder  biscuits, 
cakes,  gems,  waffies,  griddle  cakes,  etc.  Its  high  con¬ 
tent  of  protein  makes  it  a  meat  substitute  as  well. 


Condensed  Milk  Takes  Lead  in  Illinois. 

Over  100,000,000  pounds  of  condensed  milk  and 
over  18,000,000  pounds  of  creamery  butter  were  manu¬ 
factured  in  Illinois  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year, 
according  to  figures  recently  given  by  John  B.  New¬ 
man,  Superintendent  of  the  Division  of  Eoods  and 
Dairies  of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Agriculture. 
These  totals  are  based  on  statistics  contained  in  the 
“Summary  Reports  of  Production  of  Milk  Products” 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  IMarkets  of  the  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

The  following  table  presents  in  condensed  form 
the  six  months’  output  of  manufactured  milk  products 
in  Illinois,  the  figures  being  taken  from  the  report  of 
Charles  J.  Brand,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Markets ; 


PRODUCTION  OF  M.-XNUFACTURED  MILK  PRODUCTS  IN 

ILLINOIS. 
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(001)  (002) 

(003  to  010)  (Oil) 
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Creamery  Process 

Casein. 
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Butter. 

Butter.  Butter. 

Cheese. 
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Jan.  .. 

. 48,672 

1,964,372  . 

212,241 

1.5,173 

Feb.  . 

2,011,774  .590,6.5.5 

201,313 

27,818 

March 

.  216 

2,151,580  628,202 

316,987 

13,60.3 

April  . 

.  782 

2,505,751  249,605 

41.3,851 

10,2.53 

-May  . 

.  1,058 

4,337,764  287,527 

671,939 

24,060 

June  . 

5,174,786  . 

696,048 

49,2.58 

18,146,027  1,7.55,989 

2,.512,.379 

90,907 

(012  to  020) 

1  (024)  (025) 

(026) 
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Condensed 

Ice- 

Year. 

and  Evap- 

Powdered  ATalted 

Milk 

Cream 

1918. 

orated  Milk.  Skim  Milk.  Milk. 

Sugar. 

(Gal.) 

Tan.  . . 

. .  15,8.58, .508 

33,006  2.53,206 

400 

178.479 

Feb.  . 

. .  13,655,666 

1,435  223,824 

242,264 

March 

..18,974,982 

3,748  293,450 

400 

421,057 

-April  . 

..18,016,097 

4.5.1,35  .30.5,.536 

519,114 

Mav  . . 

.  .20,780,610 

23,965  30.5,310 

1,400 

1,168,144 

June  . . 

.  .20,911,604 

39,673  237,826 

21,000 

1,381,845 

108,197,462 

146,962  1,619,1.52 

23,200 

3,910,903 

The  reports  for  May  and  June  are  the  latest  that 
have  been  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Markets  relating 
to  the  Illinois  situation. 


Saccharin  No  Sugar  Substitute. 

The  use  of  saccharin  in  foods  is  regarded  as  an 
adulteration  under  the  Eood  and  Drugs  Act,  according 
to  a  statement  issued  recently  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  department  had  been  asked  by  various  interests 
to  reverse,  or  at  least  to  reconsider,  the  position  which 
it  took  in  1911  upon  the  use  of  saccharin  in  food 
brought  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Eederal  Eood 
and  Drugs  Act.  This  position  in  effect  is  that  inves¬ 
tigation  has  shown  that  the  continued  use  of  saccharin 
for  a  long  time,  in  quantities  over  three-tenths  of  a 
gram  a  day,  is  likely  to  impair  digestion  and  that  the 
addition  of  saccharin  for  cane  sugar  and  other  forms 
of  sugar  reduces  the  food  value  of  the  product  and 
hence  lowers  its  quality.  Therefore,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  declared  that  he  would  regard  as  adul¬ 
terated  under  the  Eood  and  Drugs  Act  any  foods  con¬ 
taining  saccharin,  which  might  be  brought  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  law. 

The  department  declares  it  is  aware  of  no  investiga¬ 
tions  which  contribute  any  more  recent  evidence  point¬ 
ing  to  the  harmlessness  of  saccharin.  It  has  therefore 
declined  to  reverse  its  decision  and  it  has  regarded  it 
as  unfitting  at  this  time  to  reopen  the  question  for  the 
reason  that  a  case  is  now  pending  in  the  courts  in 
wdiich  the  issues  are  presented  clearly.  The  depart¬ 
ment  will  endeavor  to  press  the  trial  of  this  case. 


New  Baking  Powder  Standards  in  Canada. 

The  new  Canadian  standards  for  baking  powder  as 
specified  in  a  recent  order  show  a  considerable  re¬ 
laxation  from  the  former  requirements.  Under  the 
regulations  of  March  8,  1918,  it  was  required  that  the 
name  of  the  acid  material  employed  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  baking  powder  should  appear  upon  the 
label,  and  any  compounds  containing  aluminum  sul¬ 
phate  w'ere  required  to  be  designated  as  alums.  These 
requirements  were  slightly  modified  but  not  essentially 
changed  by  an  order  of  July  16.  Under  the  latest 
order  the  acid  materials  need  not  be  designated.  It  is 
only  necessary  that  they  be  in  themselves  harmless  to 
the  health  and  thta  the  compounds  resulting  from  the 
interaction  with  bicarbonate  of  soda  should  also  be 
harmless.  The  powder  must  also  be  capable  of  yield¬ 
ing  10  per  cent  of  its  weight  of  carbon  dioxide. 


Hens  and  Eggs  in  Holland  are  Scarce. 

According  to  an  official  Government  report,  the 
number  of  hens  in  Holland  has  declined  over  60  per 
cent  during  the  past  two  years.  The  cause  was  the 
scarcity  and  high  price  of  chicken  feed,  and  the  con- 
secjuent  inability  to  feed  the  chickens  properl}'  led  to 
tlieir  being  killed.  The  number  of  hens  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1916  is  estimated  at  8,000,000,  and  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  at  only  3,000,000. 

The  reduction  in  the  number  of  eggs  was  from 
755,000,000  in  1916  to  about  550,000,000  in  1917.  No 
estimate  is  made  for  1918,  but  the  decrease  is  great  in 
comparison  witli  19^7-  Prices  are  correspond.inglv 
high. 

The  maximum  Government  price  for  an  egg  has. 
for  a  long  time,  been  the  equivalent  of  about  6  Ameri¬ 
can  cents,  but  practically  none  are  to  Ije  had  at  that 
price.  In  normal  times  the  price  of  an  egg  in  Hol¬ 
land  varies  from  2  to  4  American  cents. 


Food  Surveys  of  Other  Countries 

By  Charles  Ryan, 

of  the  U.  S.  Food  Admhiistralion. 


NOW  that  i)eace  has  come  it  is  interesting  to  sur¬ 
vey  tlie  food  needs  of  nations  which  have  be¬ 
come  largely  dependent  upon  the  United  States 
for  their  existence  after  arms  were  laid  down.  There 
seems  to  be  a  general  impression  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  that  with  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  need  for 
food  conservation  has  passed.  If  the  American  people 
relax  their  efforts  to  save  it  will  mean  much  suffering 
and  deprivation  abroad.  In  Germany  there  are  almost 
2oo,ooo,coo  ])eople  who  have  been  cut  off  from  help 
by  warfare,  ancl  wbo  will  find  in  America  their  only 
salvation. 

In  a  verv-  fragmentary  way  I  shall  review  the  food 
situation  of  some  of  the  peo])les  who  have  become 
charges  upon  the  United  States  b}"  the  consummation 
of  peace  and  its  consequent  removal  of  bars  to  trans¬ 
portation. 

Already  we  have  assumed  the  burdens  of  contrib¬ 
uting  to  tbe  support  of  Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria, 
Turkey,  and  the  smaller  nations  which  have  been  re¬ 
leased  from  the  Teuton  yoke.  Only  by  redoubled  ef¬ 
forts  in  this  country  may  we  hope  to  preserve  from 
starvation  these  newly  liberated  peoples. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  give  a  reliable  survey  of 
food  conditions  in  any  of  the  countries  which  until 
recently  were  aligned  with  our  enemies.  Reliable 
sources  of  information  have  been  lacking  for  the  past 
four  years,  but  it  is  definitely  known  that  all  of  the 
countries  released  from  the  x\ustrian  yoke  can  be  saved 
from  starvation  only  if  they  receive  help  from  the 
Allies. 

In  Austria-Hungary  the  populace  has  been  confront¬ 
ed  for  months  with  the  imminent  prospect  of  famine. 
Crops  have  been  short,  imports  have  been  cut  off,  and 
agricultural  labor  has  been  almost  non-existent.  In 
Turkey,  where  food  control  was  not  attempted  by  the 
government  until  1917,  and  where  food  prices  have 
risen  about  three  thousand  per  cent  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  conditions  are  even  worse.  There  has  been 
actual  starvation  in  Bulgaria  and  only  a  very  small 
element  of  the  public  has  not  been  hungry  for  many 
months. 

xA  separate  peace  with  Austria  and  the  nations  which 
have  followed  her  lead  has  wrought  many  changes  in 
the  general  food  situation.  It  has  brought  a  degree 
of  comparative  safety  in  Mediterranean  transporta¬ 
tion  and  has  made  more  accessible  the  wheat  supplies 
in  India  and  xAustralia.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  these 
supplies  are  now  made  available,  the  food  burden  upon 
the  United  States  must  of  necessity  become  heavier. 
There  is  now  more  than  a  ])ossibility  that  the  wheat 
situation  both  here  and  in  Europe  will  be  materially 
lightened,  but  demands  upon  us  for  other  foodstuffs 
will  increase  with  each  mouth  that  is  added  to  the 
millions  we  must  already  feed. 

Now  that  the  war  is  ended,  it  is  possible  to  tap  the 
supplies  which  have  been  accumulating  in  Asia  and 
xAustralia.  This,  it  is  hoped,  should  make  it  possible 
to  reduce  the  amount  of  wheat  substitution  in  the 
bread  of  all  the  allied  countries  and  allow  the  substi¬ 
tutes  now  being  imported  from  America  to  be  used 
for  dairy  feeds,  of  which  there  is  a  material  shortage 
both  in  Europe  and  America.  The  situation  here 


is  indirectly  relieved  by  rela.xing  the  restrictions  upon 
the  use  of  wheat  flour. 

The  altered  situation,  brought  about  by  peace,  will 
thus  enable  us  to  secure  a  better  adjustment  between 
human  and  animal  food.  The  change  in  this  situation, 
however,  does  not  alter  the  totals  of  food  demands 
upon  the  United  States.  In  fact,  it  increases  our  load, 
and  therefore  brings  a  demand  for  increased  economy 
in  the  home  consumption.  With  the  liberation  of  the 
nations  in  Austria,  it  is  anticipated  that  while  more 
wheat  may  be  needed  from  the  United  States,  the 
largest  imports  to  that  quarter  will  be  corn,  rye,  bar¬ 
ley  and  fats.  The  Austrian  merchant  shipping  must 
be  placed  in  ser\ice,  however,  before  exports  can  be- 
gin. 

With  the  capitulation  of  Germany  we  are  forced  to 
assume  the  burden  of  participating  in  the  support  of 
more  than  a  hundred  million  additional  people.  The 
Poles,  the  Eins,  and  other  standng  nations  have  be¬ 
come  largely  dependent  upon  us  for  tbeir  salvation. 
xAlthough  the  release  of  the  German  merchant  shipping 
for  normal  use  makes  it  possible  still  further  to 
tap  other  sources  of  supply,  still  xAmerica  remains  the 
storehouse  of  the  world,  and  upon  our  people  falls 
the  heaviest  part  of  the  burden  of  feeding  those  who 
have  suffered  from  the  war. 

Not  until  world  production  is  again  at  normal  can 
we  possibly  hope  to  relax  the  effort  which  has  enabled 
the  Allies  to  turn  the  tide  against  Germany. 

Before  the  war,  Poland,  a  rich  agricultural  country, 
was  practically  self-supporting.  Today  Poland  faces 
famine.  The  Central  P’owers  have  established  here 
their  ‘-centralen,’’  through  which  most  of  the  food¬ 
stuffs  of  this  naturally  productive  country  have  passed 
into  Austria  and  Germany.  As  far  back  as  last  March 
there  were  bread  famines  in  many  Polish  towns.  Such 
bread  as  was  available  was  made  of  sawdust  and  green 
flour.  At  that  time  4,000  head  of  cattle  were  requi¬ 
sitioned  in  Galacia  alone  by  the  German  military  au¬ 
thorities.  By  the  end  of  July  a  meatless  period  of  six 
months  was  proposed  for  the  civil  population. 

In  Poland,  fats  are  unobtainable  and  there  has  been 
practically  no  sugar,  although  in  normal  times  Poland 
I)roduced  a  surplus  of  sugar.  In  pre-war  times  23  per 
cent  of  the  cultivated  fields  of  Poland  were  sown  with 
sugar  beet. 

The  Polish  economist,  Janust  Krolikow.ski,  describes 
the  havoc  wrought  by  war  upon  Poland,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  words : 

“This  land,  in  the  days  of  old  flowing  with  milk 
and  honey,  famous  for  its  crops,  proud  of  its  paddocks 
and  byres,  today  is  a  picture  of  ruin  and  destitution. 
The  constant  swaying  of  the  battle-line  resulted  in 
the  country  heing  despoiled  of  everything  worth  tak¬ 
ing.  Whatever  was  not  worth  carrying  off  was  burnt. 
Nowhere  else  are  there  so  many  charred  ruins,  so 
many  graveyards,  so  many  forests,  such  vast  stretches 
of  fallow  land,  scarred  with  so  many  trenches,  pitted 
with  so  many  shell  craters.” 

Probably  nowhere  in  Europe  are  food  conditions 
more  serious  than  in  the  Baltic  provinces.  Einland  is 
in  the  throes  of  famine.  Kuopio  has  been  entirely 
without  bread  since  September  16,  except  for  a  small 
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amount  of  grain  which  was  recently  furnished  hy  Ger¬ 
many.  There  were  many  deaths  from  famine  in 
X’iborg,  where  there  was  absolutely  no  bread  from 
August  I  until  the  middle  of  September.  In  some  of 
the  Baltic  provinces,  the  grain  had  to  be  harvested 
before  it  was  ripe,  and  in  others,  lichen  and  bark  have 
been  mixed  in  the  bread  to  eke  out  the  slender  flour 
rations. 

The  Baltic  provinces  ’have  never  been  pre-eminent 
in  agriculture,  finding  it  more  profitable  to  import  food 
and  put  their  energies  into  paper  and  timber  indus¬ 
tries.  The  live  stock  industry  has  flourished,  especially 
in  Courland.  Less  than  30  per  cent  of  the  soil  is  cul¬ 
tivated  in  Courland,  however.  The  people  of  the  Bal¬ 
tic  provinces  today  are  on  a  daily  ration  of  approxi¬ 
mately  740  calories. 

In  Finland,  bread  grain  imports  have  been  reduced 
to  474,320,000  pounds  less  than  average  imports  before 
the  war.  This  has  put  the  Linns  on  a  daily  bread  ra¬ 
tion  of  only  2.8  ounce.s — one-third  of  actual  physical 
requirements. 

Holland  has  sufifered  sorely  from  the  disruption  of 
marine  commerce.  The  shortages  most  keenly  felt  are 
in  fats,  meats,  breadstuflfs,  feeding-stufifs,  coflfee,  tea 
and  chocolate.  All  foods  are  strictly  rationed,  and  the 
rations,  from  the  American  point  of  view,  are  extreme¬ 
ly  small.  In  the  past  year,  there  have  been  bread  riots 
at  the  Hague,  Amsterdam,  and  other  large  cities.  So 
serious  has  been  tbe  meat  situation  that  there  has  been 
a  tremendous  demand  for  horsemeat  and  even  dog- 
meat.  The  butter  production  has  fallen  from  135,000.- 
000  pounds  in  1916  to  67,500,000  pounds  in  1918  (esti¬ 
mated).  Before  the  war  Holland  was  a  heavy  manu¬ 
facturer  of  margarine,  but  due  to  the  decrease  in  food 
exports,  the  industry  has  almost  disappeared.  The 
fat  ration  of  the  Dutch  is  less  than  one  ounce  per  day, 
including,  not  only  butter  and  margarine,  but  all  cook¬ 
ing  fats.  Poultry  production  has  dropped  60  per  cent 
since  war  was  declared,  and  eggs  are  practically  un¬ 
obtainable.  Potato  exports  have  fallen  50  per  cent 
and  the  export  of  potatoes  to  Germany  has  ceased 
altogether. 

Holland  is  making  a  supreme  eft'ort  to  be  as  nearly 
self-supporting  as  possible.  Agriculture  is  being  fos¬ 
tered  by  a  system  of  bonuses  and  high  prices,  and  the 
cultivation  of  oil-bearing  seeds  is  being  made  espe¬ 
cially  attractive  to  farmers,  in  spite  of  every  effort 
of  the  government,  however,  only  with  greatest  care 
will  it  be  possible  to  maintain  the  present  ration  of 
four  ounces  of  meat  per  week,  seven  ounces  of  bread 
per  day,  one-half  pound  of  sugar  and  eight  pounds  of 
potatoes  per  week.  We  cannot  possibly  hope  that  Hol¬ 
land  will  not  redouble  her  appeals  for  American  food 
now  that  the  war  is  over. 

In  Denmark,  the  situation  is  characterized  in  news¬ 
paper  reports  as  being  the  worst  since  1881.  Since  last 
December  the  number  of  milk  cows  has  fallen  from 
1,147,000  to  950,000,  and  it  is  expected  to  drop  to 
850,000  in  the  next  six  months.  Hay  and  forage  crops 
have  fallen  to  one-third  of  normal.  The  rate  of 
slaughter  will  have  to  be  increased  in  order  to  prevent 
starvation  among  the  Danish  herds.  Since  war  started 
the  swine  population  has  fallen  from  2,500,000  to 
433,000.  In  pre-war  times,  Denmark  produced  a  sugar 
surplus,  but  since  1914  her  production  has  dropped 
more  than  60,000,000  pounds.  Denmark  has  always 
been  largely  dependent  upon  her  fisheries,  which  in 
the  past  year  have  been  a  complete  failure,  and  not 
only  have  not  added  greatly  to  the  food  resources  of 


the  country,  but  have  caused  a  loss  of  millions  of 
dollars.  In  Iceland,  which  is  almost  entirely  depend¬ 
ent  upon  fishing,  conditions  are  even  worse  than  in 
Denmark  proper. 

Conditons  in  Norway  have  been  reviewed  in  detail 
by  the  American  Consul  at  Christiania,  who  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  a  serious  shortage  of  both  potatoes  and  fod¬ 
der.  A  shortage  of  potatoes  entails  a  very  real  priva¬ 
tion  in  Norway,  where  they  are  served  with  practically 
every  meal,  and  have  always  been  consumed  in  large 
quantities.  The  shortage  is  ascribed  partly  to  in¬ 
creased  consumption  because  of  the  low  bread  ration, 
and  partly  to  the  fact  that  considerable  amounts  of 
potatoes  have  been  used  to  supplement  the  low  stocks 
of  fodder.  The  fodder  shortage  has  obliged  the  farm¬ 
ers  to  kill  off  a  large  proportion  of  live  stock,  and,  in 
consequence,  the  milk  and  butter  supply  has  materially 
diminished.  Butter  is  practically  non-existent  in  the 
o])en  market,  and  is  being  replaced  almost  entirely  by 
margarine,  composed  largely  of  whale  fat.  The  gov¬ 
ernment  has  taken  over  the  entire  whale  catch,  which 
amounts  to  about  500  whales  per  year,  each  of  which 
yields  about  30  barrels  of  fat,  as  well  as  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  of  concentrated  stock  feed.  As  an  indication  of 
the  scarcity  of  some  food  products  m  Norway,  tea  is 
now  selling  at  $2.20  per  pound.  On  the  whole,  how¬ 
ever,  the  government  is  meeting  with  loyal  support, 
and  the  food  situation  is  being  met  satisfactorily  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  rations  are  very  small. 

The  Norwegian  “Storting”  was  granted  a  $27,000,- 
000  “hard  time  subsidy”  to  care  for  those  upon  whom 
the  greatly  increased  costs  of  living  bring  hardship. 
A  part  of  this  will  be  used  to  establish  dehydration 
plants  and  storehouses  for  potatoes,  part  on  non-bolted 
flour,  part  on  the  herring  industry,  part  on  margarine 
production,  and  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  poor  in  different  municipalities. 

Similar  to  the  Norwegian  report  is  one  made  re¬ 
cently  by  the  American  Consul  in  Goteborg,  Sweden. 
He  feels  that  the  laboring  and  middle  classes  of  Swe¬ 
den  are  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  quantities  of  any 
food,  and  that  among  these  classes  there  is  consider¬ 
able  suffering  and  inconvenience,  if  not  actual  starva¬ 
tion.  Such  has  been  the  advance  in  living  costs  that 
the  income  of  the  working  and  middle  classes  is  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  rent  and  food.  Flour,  bread,  sugar,  coffee, 
rice,  shelled  grain,  syrup,  butter,  lard,  pork,  peas,  po¬ 
tato  chips,  etc.,  are  rationed  under  a  card  system.  Rice, 
potato  chips,  breakfast  foods,  beans  and  peas  must  be 
purchased  with  bread  and  flour  cards,  thus  giving  va¬ 
riety  only  by  reducing  the  bread  and  flour  ration. 
Syriq)  must  be  obtained  on  the  sugar  cards,  while  but¬ 
ter,  lard,  pork,  margarine,  etc.,  are  all  rationed  under 
a  general  plan.  The  rations  are  estimated  at  about 
two-thirds  of  the  normal  food  intake — bread  at  only 
one-half  of  the  normal  consumption ;  sugar  only  one- 
third,  and  butter  only  one-fifth.  Under  a  new  regula¬ 
tion.  the  bread  ration  of  those  whose  incomes  exceed 
$1,620  per  year  is  to  be  decreased.  Although  maxi¬ 
mum  prices  have  been  established  for  many  articles  • 
the  populace  is  forced  to  trade  outside  the  regular 
channels  of  distribution  in  order  to  obtain  supplies  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  maintain  strength.  In  these 
private  transactions  the  fixed  maximum  prices  are  not 
observed.  For  example :  Tea  is  selling  for  $9.45  per 
pound,  coffee  for  $4.85,  and  flour  for  45  cents.  Beef, 
which  before  the  war  was  ii  cents  a  pound,  is  now 
more  than  a  dollar. 

While  no  two  authorities  seem  to  agree  on  the 
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Ukrainian  situation,  none  of  them  deny  that  it  will 
])resent  serious  difficulties.  Even  with  a  surplus  in 
the  Ukraine,  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  every 
available  scrap  of  food  will  be  absorbed  by  Germany 
and  Austria. 

Even  such  a  cursory  examination  of  the  European 
food  situation  must  show  that  America  will  be  forced 
to  shoulder  even  heavier  demands  in  peace  times.  We 
are  now  contributing  to  the  support  of  120,000,000 
peo])le  within  the  borders  of  the  Allied  countries.  With 


the  lowering  of  the  barriers  which  separated  us  from 
the  starving  countries  of  Europe,  there  is  an  addi¬ 
tion  of  at  least  180,000,000  people,  who  are  large¬ 
ly  dependent  upon  us  for  the  food  which  will  save 
them  from  starvation. 

We  must  face  the  grim  fact  that  even  with  victory 
we  must  continue  to  save  and  to  sacrifice.  Failure  to 
tighten  our  belts  and  to  hold  consumption  to  the  barest 
minimum  will  place  upon  the  hands  of  the  American 
people  the  blood  of  those  who  cannot  exist  if  we  insist 
upon  living  in  the  lap  of  luxury. 


“Egg  Substitutes”  Fail  to  Pass  Test 


SO-CALLED  egg  substitutes,  examined  for  their 
phy^sical  fitness  in  relation  to  assertions  made  for 
them  on  the  label,  have  been  placed  in  deferred 
classification  by  the  board  that  is  taking  up  their 
cases  through  the  Illinois  Division  of  Foods  and 
Dairies.  “Under-development”  is  found  to  be  one  of 
the  drawbacks  which  prevents  them  from  being  ac¬ 
cepted  for  service  in  the  same  class  with  real  eggs. 

The  test  that  is  eliminating  the  weaklings  from  the 
physically  fit  is  conducted  in  an  electrically  controlled 
and  heated  oven  in  the  laboratory  of  the  food  depart¬ 
ment  in  the  Kimball  building.  As  soon  as  a  new  brand 
of  egg  substitute  is  placed  on  the  market  in  this  state, 
and  the  department  hears  of  it,  inspectors  are  in¬ 
structed  to  obtain  a  sample.  A  batch  of  cake  dough  is 
then  mixed,  the  egg  substitute  being  used  in  strict 
accordance  with  directions  on  the  label,  and  the  baking 
begins.  When  the  cake  is  done,  it  is  taken  from  the 
oven,  compared  with  other  cakes  and  classified. 

Under  these  conditions,  every  brand  of  egg  substi¬ 
tute  has  got  to  give  a  good  account  of  itself  or  drop 
such  advertisements  as,  "gives  better  results  than 
eggs,”  “one  scant  teaspoonful  represents  one  fresh 
hen’s  egg,”  and  similar  representations.  So  far,  exemp¬ 
tion  cards  have  been  issued  to  every^  egg  substitute 
registered  by  this  method  in  comparing  results  obtained 
with  real  eggs. 

The  idea  of  dealing  with  the  egg-substitute  prob¬ 
lem  in  this  manner  originated  with  John  B.  Newman, 
superintendent  of  the  Division  of  Foods  and  Dairies 
of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  New¬ 
man  recommended  an  actual  baking  test.  It  was  sim¬ 
ply  a  case  of  mixing  the  ingredients  for  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  butter  and  egg  cake,  and  comparing  the  cake 
baked  with  egg  substitute  with  the  one  baked  with  real 
eggs. 

The  test  was  in  charge  of  William  Brinsmaid,  acting 
.State  Analyst  for  the  department,  and  the  methods 
used  and  results  obtained  excited  a  great  deal  of  inter¬ 
est  in  an  address  given  by  him  recently  before  the 
Illinois  Woman’s  Conservation  Committee,  28  South 
Mffibash  avenue.  To  illustrate  his  work,  Mr.  Brins¬ 
maid  used  an  enlarged  photograph  of  the  different 
cakes. 

After  an  introductory  statement  concerning  the  his¬ 
tory  of  egg  substitutes  and  reference  to  chemical  and 
nutritional  investigations  conducted  in  other  states, 
Mr.  Brinsmaid  said : 

“Recently  there  has  been  a  sudden  increase  in  the 
number  of  these  egg  substitute  compounds  placed  on 
the  market  accompanied  by  an  extensive  advertising 


campaign  with  positive  statements  as  to  the  value  of 
the  compounds  compared  with  eggs.  As  a  result,  Mr. 
Niewman,  the  head  of  our  department,  ordered  an 
investigation.  Samples  were  taken  and  analyses  made 
to  see  if  the  material  conformed  to  the  labels  and  if 
these  substitutes  were  a  proper  food  material.  The 
analyses  showed  that  they  consisted  principally  of 
starch,  wheat  flour,  corn  flour  or  meal  with  dried  milk 
powder,  some  small  quantity  of  powdered  whole  egg  or 
^8'?  albumen,  and  with  or  without  baking  powder  ma¬ 
terial.  Some  contained  artificial  coloring. 

"Some  of  the  advertising  matter  that  accompanied 
these  substitutes  and  appeared  on  the  label  or  other¬ 
wise  was  decidedly  emphatic  and  explicit  on  what  they 
would  accomplish  when  used  in  the  place  of  eggs.” 

Mr.  Brinsmaid  then  quoted  reading  matter  from  the 
labels  advertising  the  egg  substitutes  which  were  used 
in  the  baking  test,  and  continuing,  said : 

“Now,  such  statements  as  these  are  quite  definite 
and  if  stated  on  the  label  they  must  be  borne  out  by 
the  facts  in  order  to  comply  with  the  law. 

"For  the  purpose  in  hand  we  decided  to  subject  these 
compounds  to  an  actual  baking  test  in  order  to  learn 
how  near  the  labels  and  advertising  matter  came  to 
telling  the  truth.  The  following  household  recipe  was 
selected : 

One  cup  of  sugar,  cup  of  butter,  >4  cup  of  milk, 
2  cups  of  sifted  flour,  2  eggs,  J4  teaspoonful  of  soda, 
teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar. 

“Stir  the  butter  and  sugar  together  and  add  the 
eggs,  then  the  milk,  then  the  soda,  and  mix  well.  Mix 
the  cream  of  tartar  with  the  flour  and  add  last  and 
beat  thoroughly.  Bake  in  buttered  gem  pans.  Have 
the  oven  at  428°  Fahrenheit  and  bake  for  20  min¬ 
utes. 

“In  order  to  weigh  and  measure  everything  accu¬ 
rately  for  the  purpose  of  this  comparative  test,  we 
reduced  this  household  recipe  to  a  laboratory  formula : 

“Sugar,  200  grams;  butter,  no  grams;  milk,  120 
c.  c. ;  flour,  225  grams;  soda  grams;  cream  of 
tartar.  3  grams.  Bake  at  220°  Centrigrade.  This 
formula  makes  ten  cup  cakes. 

The  material  for  each  batch  was  accurately  weighed 
and  measured  and  all  were  baked  at  the  same  degree 
of  heat.  After  the  baking  and  the  cakes  were  cold  they 
were  compared,  the  cake  baked  with  eggs  being  used 
as  a  standard.  This  comparison  was  made  by  care¬ 
fully  laying  the  cakes  on  clean  paper  and  cutting  them 
with  a  clean  knife.  They  were  compared  for  texture, 
color,  odor  and  flavor  and  any  other  diflferences,  in¬ 
cluding  size,  oiliness  of  flavor,  comparative  sweetness 
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and  general  palatability.  In  scoring  the  cakes  they  are 
not  eaten  as  ordinarily  at  the  table,  but  portions  of  the 
cake  are  allowed  to  become  thoroughly  moistened  with 
saliva  while  being  worked  over  by  the  tongue,  and  any 
flavors  noted. 

“In  comparing  the  results  we  wdll  refer  to  the  cakes 
as  they  are  numbered  on  the  illustration,  which  is  a 
co])y  of  the  i)hotograph  taken  at  the  completion  of  the 
baking. 


“i.  Cake  P.aked  With  Eggs. — The  cakes  baked 
with  eggs  were  of  good  size,  golden  yellow  in  color, 
tine  grained  as  to  texture,  moist  but  not  in  the  least 
soggy,  fine  cake  odor  and  delicious  taste. 

"2.  Baked  Afithout  Eggs  or  Egg  Substitutes. — 
Smaller  than  No.  i,  top  of  cake  flattened  in  contrast  to 
the  well  rounded,  fully  developed  cake  in  which  real 
eggs  were  used. 

“5,  6,  7,  8.  9.  Baked  With  Advertised  Egg  Substi¬ 
tutes. — These  cakes  were  rather  soggy,  coarse  grained, 
poor  in  color,  oily  in  flavor  and  with  an  intense  sweet 
taste.  The  first  impression  given  on  tasting  them  was 
that  of  oiliness,  not  a  bad  flavor,  but  a  decided  oili¬ 
ness  without  characteristic  flavor.  This  was  followed 
by  the  sweet  taste  so  decided  as  to  be  disagreeable. 
Those  baked  with  the  substitutes  containing  artificial 
coloring  matter  had  a  somewhat  faint  disagreeable  yel¬ 
low  tinge  not  in  the  least  comparable  to  the  color  im¬ 


Public  Hearing  on  Corn  Meal  Standards,  Decem¬ 
ber  3. 

A  public  hearing  to  consider  the  advisability  of 
adopting  definitions  and  standards  for  corn  meal  and 
corn  flour  will  be  held  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Definitions  and  Standards  at  10  a.  m.,  December  3,  at 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  All  persons  inter¬ 
ested  are  invited  to  attend  and  present  pertinent  facts. 
Those  who  desire  may  present  their  views  in  writing 
on  or  before  the  date  of  the  hearing  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Committee,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  \Vashington, 
D.  C.  The  hearing  will  be  held  at  216  13th  Street, 
S.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Products  made  from  both  whole  corn  and  degermi- 
nated  corn  Avill  be  considered.  The  committee  desires 
information  concerning  sterilization  and  other  means 
of  insuring  a  sound  product  under  market  conditions, 
and  suggestions  are  desired  on  the  rules  that  should 
be  used  jn  differentiating  between  sound  and  spoiled 
corn  meal  and  corn  flour. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Definitions  and  Standards 
is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Dairy.  Food  and  Drug  Officials,  and  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists. 


parted  by  real  eggs  in  No.  1.  Those  with  substitutes 
containing  no  artificial  coloring  matter  were  almost 
white,  the  same  as  No.  2.  With  the  exception  of  the 
artificial  coloring,  the  cakes  in  this  group  were  iden¬ 
tical  in  character  with  No.  2.  All  were  smaller  than 
the  one  baked  with  eggs. 

“10.  Baked  Afith  a  Substitute  Containing  52%  of 
ATole  Egg  Powder. — Scored  the  same  as  those  baked 
with  advertised  egg  substitutes  in  the  foregoing  group. 

“ii.  Baked  A'ith  16  Grams  of  ATole  Egg  Powder 
for  Each  Egg  Called  for  in  the  Recipe. — Larger,  finer 
grained,  and  a  better  cake  than  the  others  with  the 
exception  of  No.  1,  and  greatly  inferior  to  the  latter. 

“The  cakes  in  which  substitutes  were  used  in  the 
place  of  eggs  were  in  ALL  points  much  inferior  to  the 
cake  made  with  real  eggs.  In  fact,  as  good  results 
could  have  been  obtained  in  the  baking  if  we  had  left 
out  the  so-called  egg  substitutes.  Cake  No.  2  baked 
without  eggs  or  egg  substitutes  in  size  shows  up  as 
well  or  nearly  as  well  as  its  neighbors  to  the  right,  as 
you  will  notice  in  the  photograph. 

“The  result  of  the  test  demonstrated  conclusively 
that  the  statements  on  the  labels  of  these  various  com¬ 
pounds  were  false  and  misleading,  and  to  call  them  by 
a  distinctive  name  that  in  any  way  suggested  eggs  was 
wrong.  To  correct  this  situation  as  it  related  to  names 
and  statements,  cases  were  filed  against  the  manufac¬ 
turers  and  they  were  called  in  for  a  hearing.  Nearly 
all  of  them  responded  at  once  and  agreed  to  remove  all 
objectionable  names  and  statements  and  to  replace 
goods  now  on  the  market  with  properly  labeled  pack¬ 
ages.  The  new  labels  were  submitted  to  us  for  approval 
before  being  used.  I  am  glad  to  say  in  behalf  of  these 
manufacturers  that  they  acted  in  a  fair-minded  manner 
in  aiding  us  to  correct  these  conditions  and  they  ac¬ 
cepted  our  decisions  without  protest.  This  work  is 
now  progressing  satisfactorily  and  we  hope  in  a  short 
time  to  have  all  so-called  egg  saving  substitutes  with 
misleading  names  or  statements  removed  from  the 
market.” 


Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  Produces  New  Fruit. 

A  new  type  of  fruit,  which  has  been  named  the 
tangelo,  has  been  produced  by  the  United  States  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Plant  Industry  through  a  cross  between  the 
tangerine  orange  and  the  grape  fruit,  or  pomelo.  As 
a  class  the  tangelos  resemble  round  oranges  more  than 
either  of  their  parents  and  are  exceedingly  variable. 
Two  well  recognized  varieties  have  been  thoroughly 
tested  and  have  been  distributed  to  co-operators  for 
further  trial.  The  tangelo  has  little  acidity  and  resem¬ 
bles  a  tender  and  good  flavored  orange  more  than  a 
grapefruit  or  tangerine. 


Scarcity  of  Spices  in  Canada  Causes  High  Cost. 

In  Canada  s])ice  prices  have  risen  sharply  during 
the  past  year,  and,  even  at  that,  importers  find  it  dif¬ 
ficult  to  obtain  supplies  in  sufficient  quantities  to  take 
care  of  the  demand.  Peppers,  which  a  year  ago  sold 
at  35  to  38  cents  for  black  and  38  to  45  for  white,  are 
now  44  to  46  cents  and  50  to  55  cents  a  pound,  respec¬ 
tively.  Cloves  are  reported  rather  scarce  and  in  mod¬ 
erate  demand ;  prices  which  last  year  ranged  from  40 
to  55  cents  are  now  75  to  85  cents  a  pound.  Allspice 
is  in  active  demand  in  a  rising  market. 

Stocks  of  nutmegs  in  first  hands  are  small  and 
poorly  assorted ;  prices  during  the  year  have  advanced 
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about  5  cents  a  ])ouii(l.  Uingers  show  little  change, 
though  Jamaicas  are  higher  owing  to  brisk  export 
demand  which  has  depleted  spot  stocks ;  prices  ranged 
from  25  to  35  cents  a  year  ago  and  are  now  30  to  40 
cents.  Paprika  is  higher  in  price  due  to  existing  con¬ 
ditions  of  transportation,  the  hulk  of  supplies  coming 
from  Spain  with  few  bottoms  available. 


How  to  Make  Apple  Syrup. 

Apple  syrup  is  the  latest  product  of  conservation 
due  to  the  chemist.  After  noting  the  large  wastage  in 
apple  orchards,  due  to  scarcity  of  help  or  unfavorable 
market  prices,  Dr.  H.  C.  Gore  of  the  United  States 
Rureau  of  Chemistry,  has  been  experimenting  with 
apples,  in  the  hope  of  discovering  some  cheap  and 
effective  way  of  conserving  their  food  value  without 
involving  too  much  manufacturing  and  transportation. 
He  announces  two  methods  which  are  recommended 
to  farmers  generally  and  in  some  measure  to  house¬ 
wives. 

As  described  by  J.  J.  Willaman  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society  in  a  recent  report  of  that  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  first  method  is  based  on  the  well  known  fact 
that  when  impure  water  freezes,  the  ice  becomes  purer 
than  the  original  water.  That  is,  the  crystals  of  ice, 
when  forming,  exclude  the  impurities,  so  that  the 
crystals  are  almost  pure  water.  It  matters  not  what 
the  impurities  are.  For  fruit  purpose  the  sugars, 
acids  and  flavoring  matter  of  cider  are  impurities,  and 
by  freezing  the  cider  these  highly  desirable  impurities 
will  be  concentrated  in  the  mother  liquor. 

The  cider  is  slowly  and  with  constant  stirring  sub¬ 
jected  to  a  temperature  below  the  freezing  point; 
loose  crystals  of  ice  soon  form,  until  the  cider  is  ‘Tu¬ 
gary”  with  them.  The  whole  mass  is  then  dumped 
into  a  rapidly  revolving  tub  with  perforated  sides, 
called  a  centrifuge.  It  is  very  similar  to  the  centrifu¬ 
gals  used  in  separating  the  molasses  from  the  granu¬ 
lated  sugar  in  a  sugar  factory.  As  a  result  of  the 
centrifugal  force,  the  liquid  portion  of  the  cider  is 
thrown  out  of  the  perforations  and  is  caught  in  a  sur¬ 
rounding  drum,  leaving  the  crystals  of  ice  in  the  tub. 
By  this  process  the  cider  becomes  much  concentrated ; 
in  fact,  the  process  is  continued  until  a  cider  syrup  is 
obtained  so  concentrated  in  sugars  and  acids  that  it 
will  not  spoil  when  bottled,  even  without  sterilizing. 
This  syrup  can  be  economically  shipped,  and  is  ready 
for  dilution  at  any  time  into  a  beverage,  which,  to  the 
uninformed,  “was  fresh  from  the  tree  just  yesterday.” 

This  method  obviously  can  be  used  only  in  a  factory, 
with  machinery  available.  The  other  way  of  utilizing 
waste  apples  can,  however,  be  very  effectively  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  home.  This  is  a  chemical  treatment,  in 
contrast  to  the  purely  mechanical  treatment  of  the 
first  method.  The  cider  is  boiled  with  calcium  car¬ 
bonate  (obtainable  at  any  drug  store  as  a  precipitated 
chalk)  to  destroy  the  acidity,  and  then  boiled  down  to 
a  syrup.  Three-fifths  of  an  ounce  of  the  precipitated 
chalk  is  added  to  each  gallon  of  cider,  and  the  latter 
boiled  vigorously  for  five  minutes.  This  neutralizes 
the  apple  acids  and  converts  them  into  insoluble  cal¬ 
cium  salts,  which  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel. 
After  standing  about  five  hours,  preferably  in  tall 
containers,  the  clear  juice  is  poured  off  from  the  sedi¬ 
ment  in  the  bottom  and  boiled  down  rapidly  to  a 
syrup,  removing  all  scum. 

The  syrup,  when  sufficiently  concentrated,  boils  at 
220  degrees  F. ;  it  is  about  one-eighth  the  volume  of 
the  original  cider.  It  is  now  bottled  or  put  in  mason 


jars  for  sterilizing.  Cotton  plugs  are  placed  in  the 
bottles,  and  rubbers  and  covers  put  on  the  jars.  The 
containers  are  submerged  up  to  their  necks  in  water 
in  a  boiler  and  heated  at  a  boiling  temperature  for  15 
minutes.  Sterilized  corks  are  immediately  pressed 
into  the  bottles,  and  the  covers  of  the  jars  screwed  on 
tightly.  If  the  whole  outfit  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly, 
the  little  sediment  in  the  syrup  will  settle  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  and  leave  a  clear,  bright,  delightfully  “appley” 
syrup.  This  syrup  contains  all  the  sugars  and  flavor¬ 
ing  matters  of  the  cider,  with  the  acidity  removed. 
It  is  thus  a  mild  fruit  product  obtained  by  a  very 
sim])le  chemical  process.  It  cannot  be  diluted  to  a 
beverage  successfully,  as  in  this  form  it  is  too  flat 
in  taste  without  any  acidity. 


Home  Grown  Sugar  Feeding  the  Nation. 

Under  the  zone  system  of  distribution  adopted  by 
the  Food  Administration  the  domestic  industry  is 
called  upon  to  supply  a  greater  portion  of  the  coun¬ 
try  than  ever  before.  Thirty-five  states,  comprising 
four-fifths  of  the  total  area  of  the  United  States,  must 
depend  upon  sugar  of  home  production  from  now 
until  the  end  of  the  year.  Much  of  this  area  will  be 
supplied  from  the  same  source  for  a  considerably 
longer  period. 

From  the  Pacific  Coast  eastward  to  the  Buffalo- 
Pittsburgh  line,  home-grown  beet  sugar,  aided  by  Ha¬ 
waiian  cane  distributed  through  the  San  Francisco  re¬ 
fineries,  will  provide  the  only  supply  available  for  this 
immense  territory.  In  the  South,  from  the  Ohio  River 
to  the  Gulf,  the  cane  sugar  of  Louisiana  must  be  the 
main  reliance  until  the  new  crops  of  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico  become  available.  Even  in  the  North  Atlantic 
section  it  is  noteworthy  that  domestic  sugar,  mainly 
from  Hawaii,  now  constitutes  more  than  half  the  total 
volume  of  deliveries. 

The  amount  of  home-grown  sugar  now  coming  for¬ 
ward  to  market  by  no  means  measures  the  full  extent 
of  the  service  rendered  by  domestic  production.  There 
is  not  a  month  of  the  year  when  sugar  grown  from 
our  own  soil  is  not  contributing  to  the  requirements 
of  the  American  people.  It  is  one  of  the  elements  of 
national  economic  strength,  however,  that  sugar  of 
domestic  production  comes  forward  in  volume  at  just 
that  season  of  the  year  when  the  output  from  other 
sources  of  supply  is  at  low  ebb.  From  now  one,  until 
well  past  the  turn  of  the  year,  sugar  grown  from 
United  States  soil  will  feed  two-thirds  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  and  will  mean  for  the  nation  as  a 
whole  a  sufficient  though  restricted  supply,  instead  of 
the  absolute  famine  that  would  prevail  except  for  the 
existence  of  the  domestic  sugar  industry. 


Short  Volume  Cans  for  Raw  Oysters. 

A  large  number  of  shipments  of  raw  oysters  packed 
in  cans  were  found,  during  the  past  season,  to  be  short 
of  the  volume  declared  on  the  container.  Examination 
of  the  cans  showed  the  capacity  of  these  to  be  appre¬ 
ciably  less,  after  the  lid  was  inserted  and  the  can  ready 
for  shipment,  than  the  net  volume  stamped  thereon  by 
the  maker.  Since  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act  places  the 
responsibility  for  interstate  shipments  of  short  vol¬ 
ume  products  upon  the  shipper  and  not  upon  the 
manufacturer  of  the  can,  packers  should  take  the  pre¬ 
caution  to  see  that  those  containers  used  by  them, 
when  filled  and  ready  for  shipment,  actually  contain 
the  quantity  of  oysters  declared. 
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Avera 

Price 

Pohik] 

£ 

lil  CEREAL  PRODUCTS 

Lima, 

(Tjpi. 

Small 

Aligns 

Me. 

cs 

te 

n 

6.5 

.40 

Wheat  Flour,  War  Std.,  49-lb.  bag . 

.  310 

320 

314 

7.8 

.49 

Rye  Flour,  Std.,  24J^-lb.  bag . . 

.  200 

180 

172 

6.9 

.42 

Graham  Flour,  10-lb.  bag . 

70 

70 

70 

12.3 

.74 

Cornstarch,  lb . 

IZV2 

10 

10 

7.3 

.46 

Corn  Flour,  5-lb.  bag . 

40 

35 

35 

6.6 

.41 

Corn  Meal,  lb . 

6 

5 

7 

7.6 

.47 

Barley  Flour,  Ib . 

8 

7 

7 

9.4 

.52 

Oatmeal,  lb . 

12 

7 

8 

8.7 

.43 

Oats,  Rolled,  Bulk,  lb . 

10 

7 

8 

12.9 

.73 

Rice  Flour,  lb . 

15 

15 

20 

11.1 

.70 

Buckwheat  Flour,  lb . 

9 

9.4 

.58 

Hominy  Grits,  !b . 

12 

10 

11.4 

.63 

Quaker  Oats,  20  oz . 

13 

13 

15 

13.8 

.87 

Rice,  Fancy  Head,  lb . 

15 

11 

16 

12.8 

.79 

Barley,  Pearled,  lb . 

15 

15 

15 

9.7 

.82 

Bread,  lb . 

10 

9 

10 

24.0 

1.26 

Crackers,  Graham,  Ib . 

22 

22 

25 

24.7 

1.29 

Crackers,  Oatmeal,  lb . '. . . . 

22 

30 

25 

14.0 

.86 

Macaroni,  lb . 

SUGAR  AND  SIRUP 

15 

10 

14 

10.7 

.59 

Granulated  Sugar,  lb . 

Corn  Sirup,  10-lb.  pall . 

Comb  Honey,  lb . 

MISCELLANEOUS 

11 

11 

10  L 

8.5 

.59 

90 

75 

75 

37.5 

2.53 

35 

38 

36.3 

1.61 

Cocoa,  Bulk,  lb . 

30 

25 

43.9 

7.31 

Eggs,  Fresh  Gathered,  firsts . 

60 

65 

70 

7.1 

2.29 

Milk,  qt . 

13 

12 

16 

39.5 

1.85 

Cheese,  American  Cheddar . 

FATS 

45 

35 

37 

60.3 

2.55 

Bacon,  Sliced,  lb . 

Creamery  Butter,  Fancy,  lb . 

60 

45 

60 

65.0 

1.86 

63 

65 

66 

33.7 

.82 

Pure  Leaf  Lard,  lb . 

35 

32 

35 

38.3 

1.12 

Oleomargarine,  Uncolored,  lb . 

40 

39 

38 

36.8 

1.05 

Nut  Margarine,  Uncolored,  lb . 

35 

35 

34 

111.4 

2.79 

Italian  Spanish  Olive  Oil,  qt.  tin . 

250 

165 

36.1 

.90 

Cottonseed  Oil,  qt.  tin . 

75 

60 

37.0 

.92 

Corn  Oil,  qt.  tin . 

75 

80 

42.3 

1.06 

Peanut  Oil,  qt.  tin . 

75 

100 

31.0 

1.13 

Peanut  Butter,  lb . 

FRUITS 

30 

25 

27 

20.5 

1.55 

Evaporated  Apples,  lb . 

Evaporated  Peaches,  lb . 

25 

20 

19.2 

1.60 

18 

18 

16.6 

7.90 

Canned  Peaches,  No.  2%,  Std.,  29  oz.... 

40 

25 

25 

17.9 

2.56 

Canned  Pineapples,  No.  2^2*  Std.,  30  oz.. 

40 

30 

35 

16.3 

1.04 

Raisins,  Seeded,  pkg.  15  oz . 

Prunes,  Medium  Size,  lb . 

VEGETABLES 

18 

15 

15 

18.3 

1.58 

25 

17 

18 

3.1 

1.03 

White  Potatoes,  lb . 

3 

ZYz 

2?4 

5.7 

1.27 

Sweet  Potatoes,  lb . 

8 

6 

3.8 

1.90 

Onions,  lb . 

5 

4 

3 

16.1 

1.02 

Navy  Beans,  Dry,  lb . 

17 

18 

15.8 

17.55 

String  Beans,  Canned,  No,  2,  Std.,  19  oz. . 

20 

18 

19 

15.3 

3.48 

Corn,  Canned,  No.  2,  Std,,  20  oz . 

15 

18 

17 

15.5 

6.20 

Peas,  Canned,  No.  2,  Std.,  20  oz . 

18 

18 

17 

16.3 

1.01 

Split  Peas,  lb . 

Peanuts,  Unshelled,  Ib . 

Tomatoes,  Canned,  No.  3,  Std,,  33  oz.... 

15 

17 

18 

24.4 

1.31 

25 

40 

10.4 

10.41 

25 

18 

22 

3.7 

3.08 

Cabbages,  lb . 

5 

3 

3 

3.9 

2.29 

Beets,  lb . 

5 

3 

21^; 

3.7 

2.06 

Turnips,  lb . 

MEATS  AND  FISH 

5 

3 

3 

36.3 

5.58 

Beef,  Round  Steak,  Ib . 

40 

40 

38 

42.4 

34.1 

8.48 

3.92 

Veal  Cutlets,  lb . 

Leg  of  Mutton,  lb . 

Leg  of  Lamb,  lb . 

45 

35 

35 

35 

38.1 

4.54 

45 

35 

32 

43.4 

3.53 

Pork  Chops,  lb . 

40 

42 

45 

56.7 

2.98 

Ham,  Sliced,  Medium  Fat,  lb . 

60 

45 

46.0 

15.86 

Chickens,  Broilers,  lb . 

Salt  Cod.  lb . 

35 

35 

42 

28.8 

8.00 

25 

28 

24 

27.6 

2.76 

Salt  Mackerel,  lb . 

25 

24 

32 

33.6 

7.47 

Halibut,  lb . 

35 

35 

31.2 

4.87 

Salmon,  lb . 

35 

32 

30 

30.8 

4.67 

Salmon,  Canned,  No.  1.  Tall.  1  lb.. 

30 

25 

30.0 

8.11 

Trout,  lb . 

35 

22 

25 

23.6 

7.38 

Whitefish,  lb . 

25 
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“New  Fish”  in  American  Markets  Are  in 

Reality  Old  Fish* 

By  Dr.  H.  F.  Moore, 

Deputy  Commissioner,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries. 


A“XEW  FISH’’  in  the  markets  may  be  a  real 
novelty  disclosed  by  actual  discovery,  or  an  “old 
fish”  which  suddenly  makes  its  appearance  in  a 
new  region,  or  after  a  prolonged  period  of  absence,  or 
it  may  be  a  species  long  resident  and  well  known  to 
the  fishermen,  but  not  used  on  account  of  prejudice  or 
ignorance  of  its  cpialities.  Examples  of  all  these  are 
to  be  found  in  the  market  lists  of  today,  which  record 
a  number  of  fishes  not  formerly  generally  used,  the 
mention  of  some  of  which  may  surprise  even  the  elders 
of  the  fish  trade. 

A  classic  example  of  the  really  new  is  the  tilefish, 
which  has  the  remarkable  record  of  having  been  dis¬ 
covered  practically  exterminated,  gradually  re-estab¬ 
lished  in  its  old  home,  placed  on  the  market  and  made 
known  from  Seattle  to  London,  all  within  the  space 
of  about  35  years.  This  is  a  sufficiently  extraordinary 
history,  but  there  is  a  ])ossibility  that  it  may  be  added 
to.  It  may  be  recalled  that  in  1882,  three  years  after 
its  discovery,  this  fish  was  destroyed  to  an  estimated 
extent  of  1.400,000,000  individuals,  presumably  by 
the  retreat  of  the  Gulf  Stream  offshore  from  its  for¬ 
mer  course.  Its  warm  waters  no  longer  touched  the 
bottom  and  the  tilefish,  a  bottom  feeder  and  warm 
water  dweller,  was  in  effect  confronted  with  the  dire 
alternatives  of  remaining  on  the  bottom,  where  the 
water  was  too  cold,  or  migrating  nearer  to  the  surface, 
where  there  was  no  food.  The  investigations  of  the 
Bureau  of  Fisheries  showed  that  in  1916  the  inner 
edge  of  the  Gulf  Stream  was  considerably  further  off¬ 
shore  than  in  previous  years,  and  that  the  bottom 
waters  were  much  colder  off  New  York  and  the  coast 
of  New  Jersey.  No  examination  was  made  in  1917^ 
but,  if  the  recession  of  the  Gulf  Stream  should  con¬ 
tinue,  history  may  repeat  itself  and  the  tilefish  may 
again  he  driven  off  or  destroyed. 

Of  the  second  class  of  new  fishes  a  typical  example 
is  the  blue  fish,  now  one  of  the  best  known  and  highly 
esteemed  of  food  fishes.  The  early  chroniclers  of  the 
New  England  and  Middle  Atlantic  coasts  make  fre- 
cpient  mention  of  its  great  abundance  and  excellence, 
but  about  the  time  of  the  American  revolution  it  seems 
to  have  disappeared  utterly  from  its  old  haunts,  and 
was  known  no  more  until  well  along  in  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  When  it  reappeared  it 
was  as  strange  and  unknown  to  even  the  oldest  fisher¬ 
men  of  some  regions  as  if  it  had  been  an  importation 
from  Mars.  It  is  an  interesting  coincidence,  if  no 
more,  that  the  scrip,  which  for  a  number  of  years  had 
been  scarce  on  the  New  England  coast,  again  became 
abundant  soon  after  the  disappearance  of  the  bluefish, 
which  feeds  on  it  extensively  in  some  localities.  The 
scrip,  also,  was  at  one  time  a  new  fish  in  the  markets. 

These,  however,  are  comparatively  rare  and  excep¬ 
tional  cases.  The  new  fish  of  the  markets  are  in  most 
cases  those  of  the  third  class  mentioned  in  the  opening 
paragraph  of  this  article ;  species  well  known  to  the 
fishermen,  but  for  some  cause  or  another  neglected  by 


the  consumers,  and  consequently  by  the  fish  trade.  The 
historical  and  economic  reasons  for  this  neglect  are 
intelligible.  When  the  country  was  first  settled,  and 
for  long  afterward,  the  fish-eating  population  was 
small  and  confined  to  a  narrow  fringe  along  the  coast. 
The  fresh  fish  trade  was  local  and  readily  supplied  and 
it  was  natural  that  it  should  have  been  confined  largely 
to  the  kinds  of  fish  commonly  used  in  the  mother-lands 
and  to  those  most  nearly  resembling  them — the  cod. 
the  mackerel,  the  halibut,  the  herring,  the  shad  and 
others.  The  supply  of  these  was  ample  to  meet  the 
relatively  small  demand,  but  with  the  growth  of  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  interior,  the  improvement  of  communica¬ 
tions  and  the  development  of  icing  and  refrigeratiofi, 
other  fishes  began  to  enter  into  consumption,  first  in 
the  fishing  communities,  whence  the  better  known  and 
higher  priced  kinds  were  shipped,  and  where  the  often 
equally  good  but  not  readily  marketable  kinds  were 
recognized  for  their  intrinsic  worth  and  eaten. 
Although  ice  had  been  used  on  vessels  engaged  in  the 
fisheries  for  a  decade  or  two  before,  it  was  not  until 
about  i860  that  it  was  employed  in  the  preservation 
of  fish  in  railroad  transportation,  and  from  that  year 
the  fresh  fish  trade  with  interior  points  may  be  dated 
as  a  growing  business. 

It  may  be  a  surprise  to  some  to  learn  that  the  had¬ 
dock,  which  long  has  been  one  of  the  staple  fishes  of 
the  markets,  was  at  one  time  held  in  little  esteem.  Very 
old  fishermen  have  told  me  that  in  their  early  boyhood 
most  of  these  fish  taken  in  connection  with  the  fishery 
for  cod  were  thrown  away,  and  Lorenzo  Sabine,  who 
wrote  one  of  the  most  entertaining  of  books  on  the 
fisheries,  said  in  1853  “The  hake  and  haddock  are 
poor  fish,  and  neither  commands  more  than  half  the 
price  of  the  cod.  The  haddock,  when  fresh,  suits  the 
taste  of  some;  but  when  dried  it  is  without  reputation 
even  in  the  hut  of  the  negro,  who  is  doomed  to  be  its 
principal  consumer.”  At  that  time  the  few  haddock 
marketed  were  all  caught  in  the  shore  fisheries,  and 
eleven  years  later  much  amusement  and  no  little  deri¬ 
sion  were  excited  among  the  fishermen  and  dealers  of 
Gloucester  when  an  enterprising  captain  placed  an  able 
schooner  in  the  fishery.  This  venture  is  said  to  have 
lieen  “very  successful,”  although  the  fares  were  sold 
at  the  incredibly  low  price  of  “75  cents  per  hundred 
fish.”  Nothing  succeeds  like  success,  and,  as  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  fisheries  more  than  once  since  that  time, 
the  critics  forgot  that  they  had  ever  criticised,  and 
before  many  years  the  haddock  fleet  was  an  important 
one,  including  many  of  the  finest  fishing  vessels  afloat. 

The  development  of  the  practice  of  icing  and  refrig¬ 
erating  fish  in  transport,  and  the  introduction  of 
smoking  and  kippering,  about  i860,  gave  an  impetus 
to  the  fishery,  and  the  haddock  has  long  ceased  to  be 
a  new  fish  in  any  sense  of  the  term,  about  60,000,000 
pounds  being  marketed  annually  at  a  price  little  below 
that  commanded  by  the  cod. 

The  history  of  the  whiting,  more  recently,  is  paral¬ 
leling  that  of  the  haddock.  Every  person  familiar 
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with  the  fisheries  of  New  England  knows  that  this  fisli 
is  canght  in  vast  nnmhers  in  pounds,  traps  and  nets 
and  has  been,  even  as  late  as  last  summer,  thrown  away 
in  quantities  sufficient  to  feed  a  large  po])ulation.  In 
localities  on  the  coast  of  Maine  I  have  seen  fishermen 
abandon  their  calling  for  the  time  being  Itecause  of 
the  abundance  of  this  fish,  regarded  as  having  no 
market  value. 

In  i88q  but  126,089  pounds  of  whiting  were  mar¬ 
keted,  and  in  1893  Bureau  of  Fisheries  made  some 
efifort  to  bring  it  into  more  general  use.  The  attempt 
did  not  meet  with  immediate  success,  hut  fifteen  years 
later  the  consumption  had  increased  to  over  10,000,000 
pounds  annually,  mostly  fresh  and  frozen.  During 
the  year  1917,  largely  as  a  result  of  the  ‘‘eat  more 
fish”  campaign  waged  hy  the  Bureau,  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  and  others,  the  use  of  wdiiting  has  in¬ 
creased  enormously,  hut  the  incidental  supply,  taken 
in  connection  with  fisheries  for  other  species,  has  not 
been  fully  availed  of,  and  during  the  summer  large 
quantities  were  thrown  away  at  the  fisheries  owing  to 
a  shortage  of  labor  in  some  localities  and  to  a  failure 
to  appreciate  the  opportunity  in  others. 

The  wdiiting  is  an  excellent  fish  when  fresh  from  the 
water,  but  softens  quickly  when  iced  in  the  ordinary 
way.  It  must  be  frozen  or  cured  promptly,  and  many 
localities  where  it  abounds  are  not  provided  with  freez¬ 
ers.  If  the  fishermen  of  the  smaller  and  more  remote 
communities  would  appreciate  that  it  makes  a  high 
grade  pickled  fish  and  would  cure  it,  they  would  not 
only  benefit  financially  but  would  perform  an  impor¬ 
tant  service  to  the  country  in  increasing  the  food  sup¬ 
ply.  Some  preliminary  work  of  the  bureau  resulted 
in  a  considerable  demand  for  pickled  whiting,  unsatis¬ 
fied  because  the  demand  for  the  fresh  fish  curtailed 
the  supply.  If  the  fishermen  remote  from  fresh  fish 
markets  will  undertake  to  pack  a  good  pickled  product, 
it  will  find  a  ready  market. 

There  are  many  other  fish  now'  regarded  as  staples 
which  have  attained  their  present  recognition  only  by 
slow'^  steps,  but  of  these  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  fur¬ 
ther  instances.  The  importance  of  the  cases  cited  lies 
solely  in  making  the  point  that  because  a  fish  is  not 
used,  neither  the  trade  nor  the  consuming  public  is 
w^arranted  in  concluding  that  it  is  not  fit  for  use.  The 
essential  thing  in  the  emergency  in  respect  to  food  in 
which  the  countr}'  finds  itself  is  that  no  new^  thing 
should  be  neglected  merely  because  our  fathers  knew 
it  not.  There  are  many  of  these  new'  fish  now  on  the 
market,  or  soon  to  appear,  and  the  public  should  be 
made  familiar  wdtli  their  names  as  one  of  the  greatest 
impediments  to  the  introduction  of  new  fish  is  that  the 
public’s  vocabulary  of  fish  names  is  limited,  and  it 
know's  not  what  to  ask  for.  The  retail  fish  trade  has 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  help  the  national  cause  by 
educating  the  consumer  and  exercising  salesmanship 
in  behalf  of  these  low^er  priced  fish,  without  interfer¬ 
ing  with  the  sale  of  the  standard  and  w'ell  know'n  kinds. 
There  is  demand  enough  for  all. 

The  larger  sharks  are  good  as  food  and  are  obtain¬ 
able  in  limited  quantities  fresh,  smoked  and  salted.  In 
response  to  a  consistent  demand,  the  supply  of  sharks 
can  be  greatly  increased,  as  they  are  abundant  every¬ 
where  on  the  coast,  particularly  during  the  warmer 
months.  Prospective  consumers  should  not  think  that 
they  are  facing  a  novel  experiment,  for  these  fish  have 
been  eaten  in  many  parts  of  the  world  for  centuries, 
and  no  small  number  of  persons  in  this  country  have 
tried  them  wdth  satisfaction. 


The  skates  and  rays  afford  another  large  potential 
food  supply.  Structurally  these  fish  may  be  described, 
roughly,  as  sharks  flattened  in  adaptation  to  life  on  the 
bottom.  There  are  many  different  kinds,  some  of  them 
\'ery  abundant,  on  all  of  our  coasts,  and  they  feed 
largely,  some  of  them  destructively,  on  oysters,  clams, 
mussels,  crahs  and  other  shellfish. 

The  edible  part  of  the  skates  is  restricted  practically 
to  the  pair  of  great  lateral  fins  or  “saddle,”  wdiich  con¬ 
sists  of  a  thick  plate  of  excellent  meat,  something  like 
halibut,  devoid  of  bones.  Skates  are  eaten  extensively, 
and  are  highly  regarded  in  Europe  and  need  but  to  be 
known  to  be  apju-eciated  in  the  United  States. 

One  of  the  most  highly  regarded  fish  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  is  the  shad,  and  its  relative,  the  herring,  is  one  of 
the  most  valuable  of  seafoods.  Another  relative,  the 
menhaden,  is  practically  unknown  to  the  public  as  a 
food,  although  it  is  caught  in  enormous  quantities  for 
the  manufacture  of  oil  and  fertilizer.  The  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  has  demonstrated  that  menhaden  are  excel¬ 
lent  smoked  and  pickled,  and,  particularly  in  the  first 
state,  they  have  been  received  with  approval  by  the 
patrons  of  the  principal  hotels  and  other  discrimi¬ 
nating  users  in  North  Carolina.  A  few  persons  have 
knowui  that  these  fish,  fresh,  have  good  food  qualities, 
and  many  fishermen  use  them  in  preference  to  the 
common  market  species.  A  small  public  demand  has 
been  developed,  and  wdth  the  return  of  the  schools  to 
the  coast  in  the  spring  there  wdll  be  presented  for  con¬ 
sumption  a  low-priped  fish  of  merit.  About  400,000,- 
000  pounds  are  taken  annually,  a  quantity  equal  to 
nearly  65  per  cent  of  all  food  fish  taken  on  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  coast.  If  any  considerable  proportion  of  these  fish 
could  be  utilized  as  food,  the  public  wmuld  be  enabled 
to  “eat  more  fish”  wdthout  greatly  increasing  labor 
requirements  or  competing  for  the  present  catch  of  the 
ordinary  market  species. 

There  are  many  other  fish  caught  incidentally  in 
considerable  numbers  in  the  Atlantic  coast  fisheries 
and  thrown  aw^ay.  At  certain  seasons  large  quantities 
of  sea  robins  are  taken,  and,  if  used  at  all,  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  fertilizer.  They  are  particu¬ 
larly  good  to  eat,  with  firm,  rich,  wdiite  flesh,  and  ex¬ 
ceptionally  free  from  bones. 

The  black  drum,  a  large  and  rather  coarse  looking 
fish,  occurs  in  large  schools  which  are  sometimes  very 
destructive  to  the  oyster  beds.  Very  few  are  eaten, 
though  sometimes  taken  in  numbers  in  the  pound  nets. 

The  black  grouper  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  fish 
of  the  Gulf  coast,  but  has  been  in  such  little  demand 
that,  until  recently,  it  has  been  the  custom  to  limit  the 
quantity  accepted  by  dealers  from  the  fishermen,  who 
catch  it  when  fishing  for  snappers.  The  demand  for 
this  fish  has  increased  in  the  last  year  but  as  a  poten¬ 
tial  source  of  excellent  food  its  possibilities  are  yet 
untouched. 

In  the  fisheries  of  the  New  England  and  Middle 
Atlantic  coasts  large  quantities  of  goosefish  are  taken, 
the  quantity  being  estimated  at  not  less  than  10.000,000 
pounds  annually.  This  is  thrown  away,  while  the 
world  is  in  straits  for  food.  The  enormous  head  of 
this  fish  detracts  from  its  commercial  value,  but  wdien 
beheaded,  the  remainder  has  been  shown  by  analysis 
to  have  a  food  value  higher  than  the  cod.  It  is  eaten 
and  highly  regarded  in  some  parts  of  Europe.  Why 
not  here? 

The  rosefish  is  another  excellent,  and,  withal,  attrac¬ 
tive  looking  fish  taken  in  considerable  quantities  by  the 
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otter  trawlers,  and  practically  unused.  On  the  Pacific 
coast  there  are  a  number  of  nearly  related  fish  vari¬ 
ously  known  to  the  fishermen  as  “red  cod,”  “rock 
cod,”  “red  snapper,”  etc.,  which  are  equally  good  and 
equally  disregarded.  If  those  caught  and  thrown 
away  were  utilized,  they  would  make  an  appreciable 
addition  to  our  food  supply.  Another  Pacific  coast 
fish  which  is  now  coming  into  its  own  in  public  esteem 
is  the  sablefish,  erroneously  known  as  “black  cod” 
prior  to  the  Bureau  of  Eisheries  campaign  to  bring  it 
into  use.  This  is  a  remarkably  rich  fleshed  fish  with  a 
high  fat  content,  which  makes  it  particularly  valuable 
when  the  conservation  of  the  ordinary  food  fats  is 
important.  This  fish  is  now  obtainable  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  fresh,  frozen,  smoked  and  pickled. 

The  eulachon,  sometimes  erroneously  called  “Co¬ 
lumbia  River  Smelt,”  is  also  an  exceedingly  fat  fish, 
probably  the  fattest  of  all,  but  whose  fats  are  pecu¬ 
liarly  digestible.  Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  describes  it 
as  “the  finest  food  fish  in  the  world,”  yet  it  has  been 
almost  neglected  by  the  fish  trade  and  the  public,  not¬ 
withstanding  that  it  occurs  at  certain  seasons,  in 
extraordinary  abundance,  under  conditions  that  make 
its  capture  easy.  The  Bureau  of  Fisheries  is  now 
making'  an  effort  to  bring  it  into  consumption  and  on 
application  will  endeavor  to  put  dealers  in  touch  with 
a  source  of  supply. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  available  but  neglected 
fish.  Examples  might  be  multiplied,  but  it  will  suffice 
to  say  that  practically  all  fish  are  edible  and  that  in 
general  they  are  equally  nutritious,*  the  chief  difference 
in  that  respect  being  in  the  fat  content,  which  varies 
not  only  with  the  species,  but  seasonally. 

There  is  now  an  unusual  opportunity  to  “put  over” 
many  new  fish,  which,  if  fully  availed  of,  can  be 
made  to  increase  the  fish  supply  fully  50  per  cent  with¬ 
out  throwing  material  additional  burden  on  the  fisher¬ 
ies.  With  the  co-operation  of  fishermen,  dealers  and 
the  several  food  administrations  and  like  organiza¬ 
tions,  some  of  these  are  appearing  in  the  markets. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  add  one  note  of  warning. 
There  is  a  tendency  to  give  some  of  these  fish 
fictitious  and  fanciful  names.  Whiting  is  being  sold 
as  “winter  trout”  and  hake  as  “ling.”  The  bad  ethics 
of  this  is  plain,  but  there  is  another  consideration. 
Some  day  the  pure  food  authorities  will  awaken  to 
what  is  going  on  and  a  stop  will  be  put  to  the  practice. 
Then  the  market  for  “winter  trout”  will  be  lost  and 
will  have  to  be  built  up  anew  under  a  more  correct 
name. 


Increased  Cost  of  Vinegar, 

Vinegar  has  reached  the  highest  price  level  in  his¬ 
tory.  The  increased  costs  of  ingredients  used  in  the 
making  and  the  cost  of  operation  are  given  as  the 
causes.  Cider  vinegar  of  the  best  quality  is  retailing 
at  50  cents  a  gallon,  and  the  grain  product  is  selling 
at  40  cents.  Whereas,  cider  and  grain  vinegar,  in 
normal  times,  sold  wholesale  at  16  and  10  cents  a 
gallon,  the  wholesale  prices  of  the  products  are  now 
35  and  18  cents,  respectively. 

The  expensiveness  of  cider  vinegar  as  compared 
with  grain  vinegar  has  caused  users  to  turn  to  the 
latter  product. 

The  majority  of  receipt  books  say  to  use  cider  vin¬ 
egar,  although  manufacturers  and  culinary  experts  say 
that  the  grain  or  distilled  product  is  more  wholesome 
and  is  less  expensive.  The  product  made  from  ap¬ 
ples  has  the  superiority  in  taste.  Government  regula¬ 
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tions  call  for  a  2  per  cent  content  of  apple  solids  in 
cider  vinegar. 

In  preserving,  the  grain  variety  is  the  more  desir¬ 
able,  according  to  local  experts,  for  it  does  not  pro¬ 
duce  “mother”  in  canning  operations  while  the  cider 
variety  does. 

The  process  in  both  cases  is  fermentation,  the  dex¬ 
trose  (sugar)  in  the  apple  juice  and  the  grain  mash 
is  transformed  through  chemical  action  to  alcohol  and 
then  acetic  acid.  The  grain  vinegar  is  the  purer,  for 
often  apples  used  in  the  manufacture  of  cider  vinegar 
are  not  of  the  best  quality. 


Sweetness  of  Invert  Sugar. 

Use  of  the  superior  sweetening  power  of  invert 
sugar  over  the  ordinary  form  is  suggested  by  J.  J. 
Willaman,  of  the  Minnesota  branch  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society,  as  a  means  of  conserving  sugar  and 
making  the  available  supply  go  farther  in  the  present 
emergency.  Mr.  Wdllaman  points  out  that  conversion 
of  common  white  sugar  into  the  invert  form  is  a  sim¬ 
ple  process,  and  that  the  product  thus  obtained  is  about 
thirty  per  cent  sweeter  than  ordinary  cane  or  beet 
sugar,  weight  for  weight. 

This  increase  in  sweetness  results  from  the  chemical 
]mocess  whereby  the  sucrose  of  the  ordinary  sugar  is 
converted  into  equal  parts  of  glucose  and  fructose. 
The  latter,  which  is  the  characteristic  sugar  of  ripe 
fruits,  is  sweeter  than  sucrose,  or  than  glucose,  which 
is  the  sweetening  component  of  corn  syrup.  Mr.  Wil¬ 
laman  says : 

“One  hundred  pounds  of  cane  sugar  make  105.24 
pounds  of  invert  sugar,  which  has  the  same  sweeten¬ 
ing  power  as  135  pounds  of  cane  sugar.  So  it  can  be 
readily  seen  that  the  conversion  of  cane  sugar  into  in¬ 
vert  sugar  is  an  economy  in  sweetening.  It  has  no 
more  food  value  than  the  sucrose,  but  the  use  of  the 
latter  as  a  food  is  almost  always  a  secondary  consid¬ 
eration. 

“The  inversion  of  sugar  is  a  very  simple  matter  and 
is  brought  about  when  it  is  boiled  with  an  acid.  In 
fact,  inversion  takes  place  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
the  making  of  jelly.  For  many  purposes  confection¬ 
ers  and  manufacturers  of  jellies  and  jams  boil  their 
sugar  with  tartaric  acid  or  even  cream  of  tartar  in 
orcler  to  invert  it.  Commercial  invert  sugar  is  made 
l)y  means  of  acid,  but  the  latter  is  not  detectable  in  the 
syrup. 

“To  make  invert  sugar  take  ten  pounds  of  granu¬ 
lated  sugar,  four  and  one-half  pints  of  water  and  one- 
fifth  ounce  of  tartaric  acid  (obtainable  at  any  drug 
store)  and  boil  slowly  in  a  covered  kettle  for  about 
thirty  to  thirty-five  minutes.  If  boiled  longer  the  syrup 
begins  to  darken  in  color  and  develop  a  taste  like  corn 
syrup.  The  result  is  fourteen  pounds  of  syrup  from 
tile  ten  pounds  of  sugar  and,  weight  for  weight,  the 
two  are  equivalent  in  sweetening  power.  The  syrup 
can  be  used  for  sweetening  all  sorts  of  cooking,  fruits, 
cereals,  ice  cream,  etc.,  although  it  may  not  be  relished 
in  coffee.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  .syrup 
must  be  substituted  for  granulated  sugar,  weight  for 
weight,  and  not  volume  for  volume,  since  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  cup  of  syrup  is  equal  to  a  cup  of  sugar. 

“The  one  minor  objection  to  invert  sugar  is  that  it 
cannot  be  obtained  in  dry  form.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  spite  of  the  extra  manufacturing  cost,  the  same 
sweetening  power  can  be  bought  as  cheaply  in  the 
form  of  invert  sugar  as  in  the  form  of  granulated 
sugar ” 


Review  of  Food  Prices  During  the  War 

By  Herbert  Hoover 


WITH  the  war  efifectiially  over  we  enter  a  new 
economic  era  and  its  immediate  effect  on 
prices  is  difficult  to  anticipate.  The  main¬ 
tenance  of  the  embargo  will  prevent  depletion  of  our 
stocks  by  hungry  Europe  to  any  point  below  our  ne¬ 
cessities,  and  anyone  who  contemplates  speculation  in 
food  against  the  needs  of  these  people  can  well  be 
warned  of  the  prompt  action  of  the  Government.  The 
prices  of  some  food  commodities  may  increase,  but 
others  will  decrease,  because  with  liberated  shipping 
accumulated  stocks  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere  and 
the  Far  East  will  be  available.  The  demands  upon 
the  E'nited  States  will  change  in  character  but  not  in 
volume. 

The  course  of  food  prices  in  the  Ebiited  States 
during  the  last  fifteen  months  is  of  interest.  In  gen¬ 
eral,  for  the  first  twelve  months  of  the  Food  Admin¬ 
istration  the  prices  to  the  farmer  increased,  but  de¬ 
creased  to  the  consumer  by  the  elimination  of  prof¬ 
iteering  and  speculation.  Due  to  increases  in  wages, 
transportation,  etc.,  the  prices  have  been  increasing 
during  the  last  four  months. 

The  currents  which  affect  food  prices  in  the  United 
States  are  much  less  controlled  than  in  the  other  coun¬ 
tries  at  war.  The  powers  of  the  Food  Administration 
in  these  matters  extend  : 

First,  to  the  control  of  profits  by  manufacturers, 
wholesalers  and  dealers,  and  the  control  of  speculation 
in  foodstuffs.  They  do  not  extend  to  the  control  of 
the  great  majority  of  retailers,  to  public  eating  places, 
or  the  farmer,  except  so  far  as  this  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

Second,  the  controlled  buying  for  the  Allied  civil 
populations  and  armies,  the  neutrals  and  the  American 
army  and  navy,  dominates  the  market  in  certain  com¬ 
modities  at  all  times,  and  in  other  commodities  part 
of  the  time.  In  these  cases  it  is  possible  to  effect,  in 
co-operation  with  producers  and  manufacturers,  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  stability  in  price.  I  have  never  favored 
attempts  to  fix  maximum  prices  by  law  ;  the  universal 
history  of  these  devices  in  Europe  has  been  that  they 
worked  against  the  true  interests  of  both  producer 
and  consumer. 

The  course  of  prices  during  the  first  year  of  the 
Food  Administration — that  is,  practically  the  period 
ending  July  i,  1918,  is  clearly  shown  by  the  price 
indexes  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor.  Taking  1913  prices  as  the  basis, 
the  average  prices  of  farm  produce  for  the  three 
months  ending  July  i,  1917,  were,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture’s  price  index,  115  per  cent 
more  than  the  average  of  1913  prices,  and  according  to 
the  Department  of  Labor  index,  it  was  91  per  cent 
over  1913  prices.  The  two  departments  use  somewhat 
different  bases  of  calculation.  The  average  of  farm¬ 
er’s  prices  one  year  later — that  is,  the  three  months 
ending  July  i,  1918,  was,  according  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  indexes,  127  per  cent  over  the  1913 
basis,  and,  according  to  the  Department  of  Labor  in¬ 
dex,  was  1 14  per  cent  over  the  1913  average.  Thus 
farm  prices  increased  12  per  cent  on  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  calculations  and  23  per  cent  upon  the 
Department  of  Labor  basis. 
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An  examination  of  wholesale  prices — that  is,  of 
prepared  foods,  shows  a  different  story ; 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  does  not  maintain 
an  index  of  wholesale  prices,  but  the  Department  of 
Labor  does,  and  this  index  shows  a  decrease  in  whole¬ 
sale  prices  from  87  per  cent  over  1913  basis  to  79  per 
cent  over  the  1913  basis  for  the  three  months  ending 
July  I,  1917,  and  July  i,  1918,  respectively.  The 
hood  Administration  price  index  of  wholesale  prices 
calculated  upon  still  another  basis  shows  a  decrease 
of  from  84  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  between  these 
periods  one  year  apart. 

Thus  all  indexes  show  an  increase  in  farmers’ 
prices  and  a  decrease  in  wholesale  prices  of  food  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  ending  July  i,  1918.  In  other  words,  a 
great  reduction  took  place  in  middlemen’s  charges, 
amounting  to  between  15  per  cent  and  30  per  cent, 
depending  upon  the  basis  of  calculation  adopted. 
These  decreases  have  come  out  of  the  eliminatioii  of 
speculation  and  profiteering. 

The  course  of  retail  prices  corroborate  these  results 
also.  Since  October,  1917,  the  Food  Administration 
has  had  the  services  of  2,500  weekly  voluntary  retail 
price  reporters  throughout  the  United  States.  These 
combined  reports  show  that  the  combined  prices  per 
unit  of  twenty-four  most  important  foodstuffs  were 
$6.62  in  October,  1917-  The  same  quantities  and  com¬ 
modities  could  be  bought  for  $6.55  average  for  the 
spring  quarter,  1918— that  is,  a  small  drop  had  taken 
place.  During  this  same  period  of  quarters  ending 
July  I,  1917,  to  July  I,  1918,  the  prices  of  clothing  rose 
from  74  per  cent  to  136  per  cent  over  1913,  or  a  rise  of 
about  62  per  cent,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  indexes. 

Since  the  spring  quarter,  ending  July  i,  1918,  there 
has  been  a  rise  in  prices — the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  index  for  September  showing  that  farm  price 
averages  were  138  per  cent  over  the  1913  basis,  and 
the  Department  of  Labor  index  showing  136  per  cent, 
or  a  rise  from  the  average  of  the  spring  quarter  this 
year  of  ii  per  cent  and  22  per  cent  respectively  to  the 
farmer.  The  wholesale  price  index  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  shows  a  rise  from  79  per  cent  average  of 
the  spring  quarter,  1918,  to  99  per* cent  for  September, 
or  a  rise  of  20  per  cent.  The  Food  Administration 
wholesale  index  shows  an  increase  from  80  per  cent  to 
1 00  per  cent,  or  20  per  cent  for  the  same  period. 

In  October.  1918,  the  Food  Administration  retail 
price  reports  show  that  the  retail  cost  of  the  same 
quantity  of  the  twenty-four  principal  foodstuffs  was 
$7.58  against  an  average  of  $6.55  for  the  spring  quar¬ 
ter  1918,  or  a  rise  of  about  18  per  cent. 

It  is  obvious  enough  that  prices  have  risen  during 
ihe  last  three  months,  both  to  the  farmer  and  to  the 
wholesaler  and  retailer.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
rising  prices  have  only  kept  jiace  with  the  farmers’ 
jirices. 

Since  the  first  of  July  this  year,  many  economic 
forces  have  caused  a  situation  adverse  to  the  con¬ 
sumer.  There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  wages,  a 
steady  increase  in  cost  of  the  materials  which  go  into 
food  production  and  manufacture,  and  in  containers 
and  supplies  of  all  kinds.  There  has  been  an  increase 
of  25  per  cent  in  freight  rates.  The  rents  of  the 
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country  are  increasing  and  therefore  costs  of  manu¬ 
facturing,  distribution  and  transportation  are  steadily 
increasing  and  should  inevitably  affect  prices.  The 
public  should  distinguish  between  a  rise  in  prices  and 
profiteering,  for  with  increasing  prices  to  the  farmer — 
who  is  himself  paying  higher  wages  and  cost — and 
with  higher  wages  and  transport,  prices  simply  must 
rise.  An  example  of  what  this  may  come  to  can  be 
shown  in  the  matter  of  flour.  The  increased  cost  of 
transportation  from  the  wheat  producing  regions  to 
New  York  City  amounts  to  about  40  cents  per  bar¬ 
rel.  The  increased  cost  of  cotton  bags  during  the  last 
fourteen  months  amounts  to  30  cents  per  barrel  of 
flour.  The  increase  in  wholesalers’  costs  of  drayage, 
rents,  etc.,  amounts  to  10  cents,  or  a  total  of  80  cents, 
without  including  the  increased  costs  of  the  miller  or 
retailer. 

Such  changes  do  not  come  under  the  category  of 
profiteering.  They  are  the  necessary  changes  in¬ 
volved  by  the  economic  differences  in  the  situation. 
We  cannot  “have  our  cake  and  eat  it.”  In  other 
words,  we  cannot  raise  wages,  railway  rates,  expand 
our  credits  and  currency,  and  hope  to  maintain  the 
same  level  of  prices  of  foods.  All  that  the  Eood  Ad¬ 
ministration  can  do  is  to  see,  as  far  as  is  humanly 
possible,  that  these  alterations  take  place  without 
speculation  or  profiteering  and  that  such  readjustments 
are  conducted  in  an  orderly  manner.  Even  though  it 
were  in  the  power  of  the  Eood  Administration  to 
repress  prices,  the  effect  of  maintaining  the  same  price 
level  in  the  face  of  such  increases  in  costs  of  manu¬ 
facture,  transportation  and  distribution  would  be  to 
ultimately  curtail  production  itself.  We  are  in  a 
period  of  inflation  and  we  cannot  avoid  the  results. 

We  have  had  a  large  measure  of  voluntary  co-opera¬ 
tion,  both  from  producers,  manufacturers  and  whole¬ 
salers,  in  suppression  of  profiteering  and  speculation. 
There  are  cases  that  have  required  stern  measures  and 
som.e  millions  of  dollars  have  been  refunded  in  one 
way  or  another  to  the  pu1:)lic.  The  number  of  firms 
penalized  is  proportionately  not  large  to  the  total  firms 
engaged. 

In  the  matter  of  voluntary  control  of  retailers  we 
have  had  more  difficulty,  but  in  the  publication  from 
week  to  week  in  every  town  in  the  country  of  “fair 
prices”  based  upon  wholesale  costs  and  type  of  service, 
there  has  been  a  considerable  check  made  upon  over¬ 
charges.  The  Food  Administration  continues  through 
the  armistice  until  legal  peace  and  there  will  be  no 
relaxation  of  efforts  to  keep  down  profiteering  and 
speculation  to  the  last  moment. 


Public  Hearing  on  Oleomargarine. 

A  public  hearing  to  consider  definitions  and  stand¬ 
ards  for  oleomargarine  will  be  held  by  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Definitions  and  Standards  on  December  4th, 
at  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

All  persons  interested  are  invited  to  attend  this  hear¬ 
ing  and  present  any  facts  that  will  assist  the  committee 
in  arriving  at  correct  conclusions  on  the  subject. 
Those  who  desire  may  present  their  views  in  writing, 
on  or  before  the  date  of  hearing,  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Committee,  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  Washington,  D. 
C.  The  hearing  will  be  held  at  the  Bureau  of  Chem¬ 
istry  Building,  216  13th  street,  S.  W. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Definitions  and  Standards 
is  composed  of  representatives  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  x^griculture,  the  Association  of  Amer¬ 


ican  Dairy,  Eood  and  Drug  Officials,  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Official  Agricultural  Chemists. 


Sugar  Ration  Increased. 

In  the  beet  sugar  producing  states  and  in  the  cane 
sugar  producing  territory  of  Louisiana,  where  there 
is  sufficient  sugar  available,  the  monthly  per  capita 
allowance  of  sugar  for  household  use  will  be  increased 
from  three  to  four  pounds,  which  will  become  effec¬ 
tive  on  Deceml)er  ist.  Public  eating  places  in  these 
sections  will  be  granted  four  pounds  of  sugar  instead 
of  three,  as  at  present,  for  every  ninety  meals  served. 

This  increase  is  granted  because  of  the  lack  of  cargo 
space  for  overseas  shipment,  together  with  the  insuffi¬ 
cient  storage  facilities  in  this  country. 

The  monthly  allowance  was  increased  throughout 
the  nation  on  November  ist  from  two  to  three  pounds 
per  capita  per  month,  in  accordance  with  the  Food 
Administration's  promise  to  relieve  the  sugar  allow¬ 
ance  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 


Declaration  of  Quantity  of  Contents  of  Canned 

Artichokes. 

The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
quantity  of  the  contents  of  canned  artichokes  should 
be  declared  in  terms  of  the  net  weight  of  the  drained 
contents.  xA.n  additional  statement  of  the  number  of 
artichokes  in  the  can  may  be  made  if  the  canner  so 
desires. 


Labels  of  Beverages  Containing  Fruit  Juice. 

The  Bureau  of  Chemistry  is  of  the  opinion  that 
terms  such  as  ade,  squash,  punch,  crush  and  smash, 
when  used  in  conjunction  with  the  name  of  a  fruit,  can 
Ije  applied  correctly  only  to  beverages,  either  still  or 
carbonated,  which  contain  the  fruit  or  juice  of  the 
fruit  named.  Such  terms  should  not  be  applied  to 
products  flavored  only  with  essential  oils  or  essences. 


Misbranding  of  Canned  Swiss  Chard. 

It  has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  that  certain  canners  of  Swiss  chard 
are  labeling  this  product  as  canned  spinach.  The 
bureau  is  informed  that  spinach  and  Swiss  chard  are 
two  entirely  distinct  varieties  of  vegetable  and  that 
their  names  are  accordingly  not  interchangeable.  The 
labeling  of  canned  Swiss  chard  as  spinach  or  as  a 
variety  or  type  of  spinach  is  regarded  as  a  violation  of 
the  Federal  Imod  and  Drugs  fkct. 


Stocks  of  Grain,  Flour,  Corn  Meal  and  Other  Food 
Products  on  Hand,  October  1,  1918. 

The  commercial  stocks  of  wheat  reported  to  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  in  a  food 
survey  for  October  i,  1918,  amount  to  195,997,839 
bushels  as  against  114,331,842  bushels,  reported  on 
hand  in  a  similar  survey  for  September  i.  This  refers 
to  stocks  actually  reported  and  does  not  represent  the 
total  commercial  stocks  of  the  country,  nor  does  it 
include  stocks  on  farms.  According  to"  the  statement 
just  issued  by  the  department,  these  stocks  were  held 
by  12,979  firms,  consisting  of  elevators,  warehouses, 
grain  mills  and  wholesale  dealers.  These  holdings,  like 
those  of  September  i.  1918,  were  nearly  three  times 
as  large  as  the  stocks  held  by  the  same  firms  on  Octo¬ 
ber  I,  1917,  the  actual  percentage  for  October  i  being 
297.6  per  cent  of  the  1917  stocks. 

The  commercial  visible  supply  figures  as  published 
by  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  show  only  90.623,000 
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OVAL  LABEL  PACKAGE 

Your  Policy  of  Pure  Food  Insurance 

^"T^HERE  is  a  sense  of  security  is  there  not  in  that  life  insurance  policy  you  keep  in  your 
A  strong-box?  Well,  every  discriminating  buyer  of  pure  food  products  experiences  that 
same  sense  of  security  when  the  package  bears  the  famous  OVAL  LABEL,  the  distinguish¬ 
ing  mark  of  supreme  food  excellence  and  protection. 


Is  America’s  greatest  thrift  line,  and  the  Oval  Label  is  your  guarantee  that  tip-top  quality 
has  been  secured  through  scientific  selection  and  processing.  There  is  no  waste,,  no  loss  of 

time  in  preparation  and  the  widest  variety  to  choose  from, 
for  the  line  includes  Meats,  Fish,  Soups,  Fruits,  Vegetables, 
Pork  and  Beans,  Condiments,  Seasonings,  Extracts,  Peanut 
Butter,  Evaporated  Milk,  Rice,  Coffee,  etc. 


^^rmours 


QUALI 


PRODUCTS. 


ARMOUR^COMPANY 

Chicago 


bushels  of  wheat  as  against  7,789,000  a  year  ago,  and 
Bradstreet  figures  for  1918  show  98,155,000  bushels 
as  against  13,072,000  bushels  for  1917.  A  very  great 
relative  increase  in  the  commercial  stocks  of  wheat  on 
October  i,  this  year,  as  compared  with  the  same  date 
last  year  is  shown  by  these  figures  as  well  as  by  the 
results  of  the  more  extensive  survey. 

The  commercial  stocks  of  other  cereals  reported  for 
October  i,  1918,  according  to  the  department  state¬ 
ment,  were  as  follows:  Corn,  21,119,078  bushels;  oats, 
85,391,911  bushels  ;  barley,  27,560,565  bushels,  and  rye, 
9,679,069  bushels.  The  stocks  represent  the  follow-ing 
percentages  of  the  corresponding  stocks  on  October  i, 
1917:  Corn,  275.4  ])er  cent;  oats,  127.7  ^ent;  bar¬ 
ley,  1 12.7  ])er  cent  ;  and  rye.  152.7  per  cent. 

The  commercial  stocks  of  flour  and  corn  meal  as 
reported  for  the  survey  were :  Wheat  flour,  white, 
5,466.423  barrels :  whole  wheat  and  graham  flour, 
88,372  barrels;  barley  flour,  148,599  barrels;  rye  flour, 
310,285  barrels;  corn  flour,  40,097,525  pounds;  corn 
meal.  77,770,538  pounds  ;  buckwheat  flour,  2,463,605 
pounds;  mixed  flour,  16,407,492  ])ounds.  These  stocks 
represent  the  following  percentages  of  the  stocks  on 
hand  a  year  ago:  Wheat  flour,  white,  131  per  cent; 
whole  wheat  and  graham  flour,  155.9  cent;  rye 
flour.  237.1  per  cent;  corn  flour,  985.2  per  cent;  buck¬ 
wheat  flour,  106.9  per  cent:  mixed  flour.  176  per  cent. 

Elevators,  warehouses  and  wholesale  dealers  re¬ 
ported  stocks  of  beans  amounting  to  8,977,075  bushels, 
while  wholesale  grocers  and  warehouses  reported  the 
following  commodities  in  the  amounts  indicated :  Rice, 
42,052,065  pounds :  rolled  oats,  67.458,964  pounds ; 
canned  salmon,  89.902,669  iiounds  ;  canned  tomatoes. 


125,568,452  pounds;  canned  corn,  35,265,824  pounds; 
sugar,  238,024,813  pounds.  These  stocks  represent 
the  following  percentages  of  the  corresponding  stocks 
on  hand  October  i,  1917:  Beans,  109.3  per  cent;  rice, 
37.7  per  cent;  rolled  oats,  158.6  per  cent;  canned  sal¬ 
mon.  79  per  cent;  canned  tomatoes,  126  per  cent; 
canned  corn,  85.6  per  cent;  sugar,  105.9  per  cent. 

Stocks  of  condensed  and  evaporated  milk  were  re¬ 
ported  by  condensaries,  cold  storages,  warehouses  and 
wholesale  grocers,  as  follows :  Condensed  milk,  66,- 
477,378  pounds;  evaporated  milk,  124,941,051  pounds. 
The  holdings  of  condensed  milk  reported  for  October 
I,  1918,  represented  106.8  per  cent  of  the  stocks  held 
by  the  same  firms  a  year  earlier,  and  the  holdings  of 
evaporated  milk,  78.2  per  cent. 


Colorado  Recognizes  Importance  of  Dehydration. 

The  State  of  Colorado  has  recognized  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  dehydration  of  fruits  and  vegetables  and  has 
already  taken  measures  to  insure  the  purity  of  the 
product  and  to  prevent  purely  promotional  concerns 
from  injuring  the  industry.  The  Governor  of  the 
State  has  issued  a  proclamation  requiring  all  dehy¬ 
drating  companies  to  appear  before  a  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  him,  submit  samples  of  their  product,  give 
conqilete  information  concerning  their  business  or¬ 
ganization  and  receive  the  official  approval  of  this  com¬ 
mittee  before  being  allowed  to  do  business  within  the 
State.  The  committee  consists  of  the  president  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College,  the  Alarketing  Agent  in 
Charge  for  the  United  States  Department  of  Markets, 
Colorado  Division,  and  a  prominent  Denver  banker. 


Penalties  Under  Food  Control  Act 


For  violations  of  the  U.  S.  Food  Administration's 
regulations  a  number  of  licenses  were  penalized  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  few  weeks.  Among  them  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

The  Amalgamated  Sugar  Company  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah,  was  obliged  to  forfeit  10,000  pounds  of  sugar,  which 
was  accepted  by  the  Food  Administration  in  lieu  of  fur¬ 
ther  action  against  them,  for  having  delivered  sugar  to  a 
canning  company  without  obtaining  the  necessary 
certificate. 

Emil  Stockle,  a  baker  of  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  had  his 
license  revoked  for  an  unlimited  period,  in  addition  to 
being  served  with  an  unfair  order,  for  having  operated 
after  surrendering  his  license  and  for  having  violated  the 
70  per  cent  rule  in  using  an  excess  amount  of  flour. 

I'lie  Phoenix  Bakery,  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  was  permitted 
to  contribute  $1,000  to  war  charities,  in  lieu  of  further 
penalties,  for  having  used  practically  no  substitutes  in 
bread  baked  at  his  plant  during  the  month  of  June,  and 
the}^  are  compelled  to  use,  over  a  period  of  ninety  days, 
in  the  making  of  bread,  an  amount  of  substitutes  to  equal¬ 
ize  the  deficit  discovered  in  the  investigation. 

The  Standard  Refining  Company,  New  York  Cit3q  had 
their  license  revoked  for  four  weeks,  effective  October 
12th,  for  having  delivered  honey  adulterated  with  glucose 
instead  of  “pure  honey,”  as  ordered. 

J.  PI.  Bibb,  of  Hall,  Tenn.,  was  penalized  with  an  unfair 
order,  effective  October  28,  and  to  remain  effective  until 
further  notice,  for  violating  regulations  regarding  the 
sale  of  flour  and  sugar. 

Cruz  De  Santiago,  a  grocery  peddler  at  Laredo,  Tex., 
was  prohibited  from  buying  lard,  sugar  and  flour  until 
November  14th,  for  having  purchased  lard  in  unreasonable 
quantities,  and  because  he  had  sold  it  with  the  evident 
knowledge  that  it  was  to  be  smuggled  across  the  Mexican 
border. 

Gottman  &  Sons,  Chicago,  Ill.,  were  permitted  to  con¬ 
tribute  $10,000  worth  of  candy  to  the  American  soldiers 
and  sailors  located  in  Illinois,  for  having  made  false  re¬ 
ports  on  the  amount  of  sugar  received  this  year,  which 
they  pleaded  was  due  entirely  to  a  lack  of  understanding- 
on  the  part  of  their  bookkeeper. 

Lang  &■  Co.,  380  Eleventh  avenue.  New  York  City,  had 
their  license  revoked  for  one  month,  effective  October 
25th,  for  having  sold  wheat,  rye,  rice  and  wheat  graham 
flour  at  excess  profits. 

G.  M.  Allen,  Jr.,  of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  was  deprived 
of  his  license  for  nermitting  a  salesman  to  sell,  and  bill 
through  him,  a  car  of  feed  at  $50,  which  was  $2.00  above 
the  legitimate  price  prescribed  by  the  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration. 

The  C.  A.  Gambrill  Manufacturing  Company,  millers  of 
Baltimore,  Md.,  operating  the  Patapsco  Mills  of  Ellicott 
City,  Maryland,  whose  license  was  revoked  on  September 
18th  for  an  unlimited  period,  was  permitted  to  resume 
operations  under  its  license  on  October  21st,  pending  a 
review  of  the  decision  rendered  against  the  company, 
which  was  that  the  excess  profits  must  be  paid  to  the 
Food  Administration  in  cash  or  by  the  delivery  of  flour 
free  of  charge.  They  were  allowed  to  resume  operation 
before  final  decision  because  this  cannot  be  reached  for 
some  time  until  the  accounts  and  reports  have  been  cor¬ 
rected,  and  because  they  made  a  written  agreement  to 
pay^  in  cash  such  sum  as  is  found  on  such  review  to  be  due. 

The  J.  C.  Lysle  Milling  Company,  Leavenworth,  Kan., 
were  permitted_  to  donate  $10,000  to  the  Red  Cross  in  lieu 
of  further  action,  for  having  made  grossly  inaccurate 
reports  on  profits  accruing  from  the  sale  of  flour,  in  order 
to  conceal  the  actual  aggregate  profits  of  the  firm. 

The  Tripoli  Grocery  Company,  a  retail  store,  doing  a 
business  which  does  not  amount  to  $100,000  a  year,  and, 
consequently,  is  not  licensed  by  the  Food  Administration 
and  does  not  come  directly  under  its  control,  was  pro¬ 
hibited  from  making  purchases  from  all  food  administra¬ 
tion  licensees,  who  had  been  notified  to  that  effect,  until 
November  lltln  for  having  sold  wheat  flour  without  sub¬ 
stitutes  and  shipping  wheat  flour  labeled  as  barley  flour. 

Charles  Berry  and  A.  Cardaropolo,  bakers  in  Snring- 
fleld.  Mass.,  had  their  license  revoked,  the  former  for  an 
unlimited  period,  and  the  latter  from  October  8th  to  15th, 
with  permission  to  apply  for  a  new  license  on  that  date, 
for  failuie  to  file  reports.  Berry  did  not  file  any  reports 


even  after  he  was  requested  to  do  so  and  did  not  attend 
the  hearing,  where  it  was  brought  out  that  he  had  stated 
that  he  was  not  obliged  to  conform  to  this  ruling  of  the 
Food  Administration. 

M.  S.  Block,  Juneau,  Alaska,  a  broker  in  fish  and  canned 
salmon,  had  his  license  revoked  for  an  unlimited  period 
for  having  made  a  practice  of  paying  more  than  the 
Government  prices. 

J.  A.  Laramy,  ice  cream  and  soda  water  maker 
of  Malta,  Mont.,  has  been  deprived  of  sugar  indefinitely 
on  account  of  hoarding. 

The  Princess  Confectionery  Company,  Billings,  Mont., 
have  lieen  denied  sugar  until  April  1,  1919,  for  attempting 
to  obtain  more  than  its  justified  allotment. 

H.  Frisch,  a  grocer  in  St.  Louis,  has  been  forbidden 
to  sell  sugar  for  nine  days,  because  of  profiteering. 

Manuel  Gaffstein,  a  grocer  in  St.  Louis,  was  obliged  to 
display  for  two  weeks  a  poster  announcing  that  he  has 
violated  Food  Administration  regulations  by  profiteering 
in  sugar. 

The  Independent  Milk  &  Cream  Company,  Butte,  Mont., 
have  been  deprived  of  sugar  until  May  1,  1919,  for  having 
a  large  excess  of  sugar  on  hand. 

George  F.  Strok,  of  Bellflower,  Mo.,  has  been  forbidden 
to  sell  sugar  for  ten  days  because  of  profiteering. 

Won  Jan,  Tucson  Ariz.,  was  permitted  to  contribute 
$50  to  the  Red  Cross  for  serving  excessive  quantities  of 
sugar  to  patrons  at  the  Joss  Stick  Restaurant. 

The  Winfield  Flour  Mills  Co.,  the  Alexander  Milling 
Company,  and  the  Adams  Milling  &  Grain  Company,  all 
of  Wfinfield,  Kan.,  were  compelled  to  pay  to  all  parties 
who  sold  wheat  to  them  on  August  1st.  2d  and  3d, 
amounts  equal  to  the  cut  in  price,  and  in  addition  were 
permitted  to  contribute  $300,  $200  and  $100  respectively 
to  the  Red  Cross,  in  lieu  of  drastic  action  by  the  Food 
Administration,  for  having  cut  prices  on  all  wheat  re¬ 
ceived  on  August  1st,  2d  and  3d. 

Fritz  Wahl,  of  Portland,  Ore.,  was  fined  $50  for  hoard¬ 
ing,  as  it  was  found  that  he  had  stored  in  his  home  160 
pounds  of  sugar,  5  unopened  sacks  of  flour  and  other  food 
commodities  in  excessive  quantities. 

The  Minnesota  Club,  one  of  the  prominent  clubs  of 
St.  Paul,  agreed  to  voluntarily  close  its  restaurant  until 
November  1st,  to  pay  its  employees  during  this  period, 
and  to  contribute  $1,000  to  the  Are  sufferers  of  northern 
Alinnesota,  as  it  was  found  that  the  house  manager  of 
this  club,  without  knowledge  or  sanction  of  its  officers, 
concealed  over  800  pounds  of  sugar  after  returning  3,300 
pounds  to  the  channels  of  trade  on  September  13th.  In 
addition  to  this  he  also  sold  500  pounds  to  the  Carling 
Company,  which  made  a  total  of  1,300  pounds  in  excess 
of  the  legitimate  allowance.  The  Food  Administration 
accepted  this  offer  and  rescinded  the  order  tvhich  forbade 
licensees  dealing  in  licensed  food  commodities  to  supply 
the  club  from  October  10,  1918,  to  January  1,  1919,  and 
the  club  promised  full  compliance,  iii  the  future,  with  all 
food  regulations. 

The  Ginter  Company,  which  operates  sixty  retail  stores 
in  and  near  Boston,  Mass.,  were  permitted  to  contribute 
$20. 000  to  the  Llnited  War  Work  Fund  Campaign,  and 
each  of  the  sixty  stores  was  required  to  display  for  thirty 
days  a  sign  declaring  that  it  had  violated  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration  regulations  and  promising  future  compliance  with 
its  rulings,  for  having  knowingly  obtained  sugar  in  an 
amount  grossly  in  excess  of  the  proper  allotment,  and 
for  having  submitted  erroneous  reports  to  the  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  in  its  applications  for  excessive  amounts  of 
.sugar  certificates. 

The  New  York  Cafe,  24  West  Hunter  street,  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  voluntarily  contrihuted  $50  to  the  Atlanta  Anti-Tuber¬ 
culosis  Association,  as  an  evidence  of  its  regret,  for  hav¬ 
ing.^  through  misunderstanding  of  the  Food  Administra¬ 
tion’s  regulations,  changed  the  figure  on  its  sugar  certifi¬ 
cate  from  100  to  200  pounds,  which  was  discovered  by  a 
relative  of  the  manager,  who  immediately  called  on  the 
company  which  had  delivered  the  sugar  and  had  them 
take  it  away. 

Mauser  &  Cressman,  a  partnership  operating  flour  mills 
and  elevators  at  Catasauqua  and  Bath,  Pa.,  have  been  de¬ 
prived  of  their  license  for  an  unlimited  period,  for  having 
sold  excessive  quantities  of  flour  to  farmers  without  the 
proper  amount  of  substitutes. 
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Samuel  M.  Landston  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  PAPER  WORWNG  MACHINERY 

Camden,  N.  J. 


The  Package  Wind 
Blows  The 
Landston 
Way 


Wheat  Substitutes  No  Longer  Required  in  Baking. 

The  Food  Administration  announced  recently  that 
all  regulations  requiring  the  use  of  wheat  substitutes  in 
baking  are  suspended  and  that  the  white  loaf  may 
return  to  its  own.  Restricted  consumption  of  wheat 
bread  is  still  advocated,  however.  Carrying  on  of 
conservation  is  requested  by  the  Food  Administration. 
There  is  to  be  no  relaxation  in  the  general  food  saving 
program. 

Plans  are  now  being  worked  out  to  care  for  accumu¬ 
lated  stocks  of  the  substitute  cereals.  Under  the  new 
program  coarse  grains  will  be  used  primarily  for  ani¬ 
mal  feeds.  The  Food  Administration  Grain  Corpora¬ 
tion  is  formulating  i)lans  for  the  purchase  of  substi¬ 
tutes  that  were  acquired  before  November  I2th,  which 
do  not  find  a  ready  sale  by  the  millers,  dealers  or 
bakers. 

Relaxation  of  the  wheat  regulations  is  a  direct  result 
of  the  military  armistice.  The  Mediterranean  Sea  is 
now  safe  for  commercial  transport,  and  the  European 
nations  can  again  draw  upon  the  large  wheat  supplies 
in  India  and  Australia.  With  cargo  ships  now  released 
from  military  service  it  will  also  be  possible  to  tap 
accumulated  supplies  in  the  Argentine. 

In  withdrawing  the  substitute  regulations,  however, 
the  Food  Administration  emphasizes  the  necessity  for 
continued  conservation  of  all  staple  foods.  This  coun¬ 
try  will  be  called  upon  the  coming  year  to  send  at  least 
20,000,000  tons  of  foodstufifs  to  Europe — practically 
the  limit  of  loading  capacity  at  our  i)orts.  This  com¬ 
pares  with  the  export  of  11,820,000  tons  last  year — the 
greatest  in  our  history — and  a  ])re-war  normal  of  less 
than  6,000,000  tons. 

The  Food  Administration  first  compelled  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  other  cereals  with  wheat  flour  on  January  28, 
1918,  when  the  “50"5o"  ’'tile  went  into  effect.  On  Feb¬ 


ruary  3d,  the  first  compulsory  baking  regulations  were 
imposed  upon  the  trade.  On  that  date  bakers  were 
required  to  mix  5  per  cent  of  other  cereals  with  their 
wheat  flour,  and  gradually  increased  this  to  20  ])er  cent 
by  February  24th.  Bread  containing  20  per  cent  of 
wheat  substitutes  was  given  the  name  of  Victor}^ 
Bread.  To  assist  further  in  conservation,  Monday 
and  Wednesday  of  each  week  were  designated  as 
wheatless  days  and  one  meal  each  day  as  a  wheatless 
meal. 

In  April,  the  wheat  shortage  had  become  so  acute 
that  the  bakers  were  compelled  still  further  to  in¬ 
crease  the  use  of  substitutes,  using  25  per  cent  of  non¬ 
wheat  cereals  by  April  14th.  These  baking  regula¬ 
tions,  as  well  as  the  50-50  rule,  remained  in  force  until 
August  28th,  when  the  50-50  rule  was  changed  to 
80-20,  and  only  one  pound  of  substitutes  had  to  be 
purchased  with  each  four  pounds  of  wheat  flour.  At 
the  same  time,  bakers  were  allowed  to  make  a  bread 
containing  only  20  per  cent  of  wheat  substitutes.  Both 
of  these  rulings  remained  effective  until  November  14. 


Food  Containers  May  Be  Made  of  Tin  Again. 

Restrictions  placed  on  the  use  of  tin  plate  in  the 
manufacture  of  food  containers  were  removed  recently 
by  joint  agreement  between  the  War  Industries  Board 
and  the  Food  Administration.  In  view  of  the  signing 
of  the  armistice  by  Germany  it  was  felt  that  these 
rigid  rules,  which  became  effective  October  ist,  could 
be  relaxed. 

The  various  trades  affected  by  the  removal  of  these 
restrictions  are;  Manufacturers  and  ])ackers  of  bak¬ 
ing  i)owder,  ground  spices,  powdered  cocoa,  chocolate, 
candy,  coffee,  coffee  substitutes,  tea,  spaghetti,  pickles, 
condensed  milk,  salt,  lard  and  lard  substitutes,  maca¬ 
roni,  syrups  and  molasses. 
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NUCOA 


„  NUT 

CHURNED  FOR  TABLE  USE 
Free  from  Animal  Fats 

OLEOMARGARINE 

The  NucoaJButter  Co/apaNy  ^ 
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MADE  OF  NUTS  AND  MILK 
FREE  FROM  ANIMAL  FATS 


This  product  is  taxed  and  regulated 
the  same  as  animal  oleomargarine. 
We  oppose  the  former  and  positively 
favor  the  latter.  We  want  this  product 
sold  on  its  merits  for  just  exactly  what  it 
is.  We  refuse  to  sell  moonshiners.  This 
product  is  sold  only  in  one,  two  and  five 
pound  cartons.  Our  business  has  grown 
rapidly  on  new,  progressive  lines. 

The  Nucoa  Butter  Company 

CHURNERS 

Sales  Department,  2283  Woolworth  Building,  New  York 
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Butter*s  Duplicate 

The  duty  of  everyone  to  con¬ 
sider  true  economy  in  food  purchases 
is  more  important  than  ever  in  these  days* 

In  order  to  secure  the  most  for  your 
money — most  in  quality  and  most  in  food 
value — buy  your  Margarine  by  name — ask  for 
Moxley^s. 

You  don^t  know  how  good  Mar¬ 
garine  is  until  you  have  tried  Moxley's. 
Be  fair  to  yourself  and  try  it  with  your  next  meal. 


I  ChumcC  by  VPmTKoylgy:  Chicago 

tNCORPODAtCO 


RECENT  PATENTS 

The  following  patents  of  interest  to  readers  of  this  joyr- 
nai  recently  were  issued  from  the  United  States  Patent  Office. 
Copies  thereof  may  be  obtained  from  R.  E.  Burnham,  patent 
and  trade-mark  attorney,  Real  Estate  Trust  Building,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  at  the  rate  of  "dOc  each.  State  number  of  patent 
and  name  of  inventor  when  ordering. 

1,276,888.  Method  of  treating  food  remnants.  Edw^ard  C. 
Emery,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

1,276,910.  Method  of  treating  lacteal  fluids.  Ernst  D. 
Heller,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to  The  Vacuum  Churn 
Corporation,  same  place. 

1,277,148.  Method  of  derinding  oranges  and  product  there¬ 
of.  Ferdinand  IV.  Starr,  Oklahoma,  Okla. 

1,277,18.3.  Process  of  and  apparatus  for  preparing  food 
products.  Manfred  Brandenstein,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

1,277,336.  Substitute  highly-nitrogenons  food  and  process 
of  producing  the  same.  Nicolaus  Moskovits  and  Kai  A. 
Jacobsen,  Nagy-Varad,  Hungary. 

1,277,672.  Food  product.  Paul  R.  Welch,  Westfield,  N.  Y., 
assignor  to  The  Welch  Grape  Juice  Co.,  same  place. 

1,277,727.  Process  of  recovering  substances  from  fresh, 
decomposed,  or  partially-decomposed  eggs.  John  M.  Hussey, 
Wichita,  Kans. 

1,278,200.  Baking  oven.  John  S.  Osborne,  Stockton,  Cal. 

1,278,2-57.  Cream  of  tartar  from  wine-lees.  Henri  Tobler, 
Hackensack,  N.  J. 

1,278,291.  Peach-turning  apparatus.  Louis  H.  Balwick, 
Oakland,  Cal.,  assignor  to  Premier  Machinery  Co.,  same 
place. 

1,278,268.  Food  product.  Robert  T.  Hogg,  Oxford,  Pa. 

1.278, -517.  Dough-scaling  machine.  Frank  Streich,  Joliet, 
Ill.,  assignor  to  Idle  Union  Wrapping  Machine  Co.,  same 
place. 

1.278,547.  Fruit  cleaner  and  grader.  Frederick  J.  Yandle, 
Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

1,278,670.  Apple-quartering  machine.  Charles  Krino.  Og¬ 
den,  Utah. 

1,278,708.  Drying  apparatus  for  elementary  paste,  etc.  Paul 
de  Martini,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

1,279,14-3.  Method  of  mixing  dough.  Curtis  J.  Patterson, 
Kansas  City,  Kans. 

1.279, -309.  Nut-cracking  machine.  John  W.  Enright,  New 
Orleans,  La. 

1,279,379.  Vacuum  process  for  preserving  and  other  pur- 
poses._  William  S.  Sellars,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to 
American  Can  Co. 

1,279,390.  Food  composition.  Fanny  O.  Marquis.  New 
York,  N.  Y. 


Dehydration  of  Fruits  and  Vegetables  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

One  of  the  important  projects  started  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  under  authority  conferred  in 
the  regular  Agricultural  Appropriation  Act  recently 
passed  is  the  establishment  of  an  industry  within  the 
United  States  to  dry  fruits  and  vegetables  as  a  means 
of  conserving  the  food  supply  of  the  Nation. 

An  appropriation  of  $250,000  is  included  in  that  act 
to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  determine  the 
best  means  and  processes  of  dehydration  and  to  dis¬ 
seminate  information  as  to  the  value  and  suitability  of 
dried  products  for  food.  Authority  is  given  to  estab¬ 
lish  and.  operate  plants  for  drying  fruits,  vegetables 
and  other  edible  products  for  supplying  food  for  the 
Army  and  Navy,  if  such  action  is  deemed  necessary 
by  the  President.  Co-operation  with  commercial  dry¬ 
ing  concerns  is  also  provided. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  designated  an  ad¬ 
visory  board  to  administer  this  appropriation  and  out¬ 
line  and  control  the  work  to  he  done  under  it.  The 
advisory  board  is  to  consist  of  representatives  of  the 
bureaus  within  the  Department  of  Agriculture  which 
are  concerned  with  food  ])rodnction,  regulation  and 
conservation,  and  of  one  representative  each  of  the 
Food  Administration  and  of  the  Sanitary  Corps  of  the 
Army. 


Notices  of  Judgment  Under  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act 

(Continued  from  the  preceding  issue.) 


5770.  Adulteration  of  tomato  pulp. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5765. 

5771.  Adulteration  of  milk. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5763. 

5772.  Adulteration  of  milk. 

.\dcled  water  and  decomposition  was  held  to  constitute 
adulteration.  On  November  13,  1917,  the  defendants  pled 
guilty  and  were  fined  $75. 

5773.  Adulteration  of  tomatoes. 

The  addition  of  water,  which  had  been  substituted  in 
part  for  tomatoes,  was  held  to  constitute  adulteration.  On 
July  3,  1917,  the  product  was  delivered  to  claimant  upon 
payment  of  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  and  under  a  good 
and  sufficient  bond,  in  conformity  with  section  10  of  the 
act. 

5774.  Adulteration  of  oranges. 

Filthy  and  decomposed  oranges  were  held  to  be  adul¬ 
terated.  On  March  22,  1917,  no  claimant  having  ap¬ 
peared,  the  product  was  destroyed. 

5775.  Adulteration  of  tomato  sauce. 

Decomposition  was  held  to  constit'  te  aduFeration.  On 

July  26,  1917,  no  claimant  having  appeared,  the  product 
was  destroyed. 

5776.  Adulteration  of  oranges. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5774. 

5777.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  pork  and  beans. 

A.  product  labeled  “Thelma  Brand  Pork  and  Beans  *  *  * 
are  unexcelled  as  a  nutritious  and  palatable  food  product, 
contains  only  5  per  cent  of  starch,”  was  held  to  be  adul¬ 
terated  and  misbranded  because  soya  beans  had  been  sub¬ 
stituted  for  navy  beans.  On  March  24,  1917,  claimants 
having  consented,  the  product  was  delivered  to  them  upon 
payment  of  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  and  under  $500, 
in  conformity  with  section  10  of  the  act. 

5778.  Adulteration  of  oranges. 

Filthy  and  decomposed  oranges  were  held  to  be  adul¬ 
terated.  On  March  22,  1917,  no  claimant  having  appeared, 
the  product  was  destroyed  and  the  empty  containers  were 
sold  at  a  private  sale. 

5779.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  “Effervescent 
Bernag.” 

An  article  labeled  as  above,  consisting  essentially  of 
sugar,  boric  acid,  tartaric  acid,  and  sodium  bicarbonate, 
was  held  to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded  because  of 
the  addition  of  sugar  and  boric  acid,  or  borax,  which  had 
been  substituted  in  part  for  “Effervescent  Bernag,”  con¬ 
sisting  of  tartrate  of  soda,  flavored  with  lemon  oil,  which 
the  article  purported  to  be.  On  August  6,  1917,  the  de¬ 
fendants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $50. 

5780.  Misbranding  of  “Bigler’s  Condition  Powder,”  “Big¬ 
ler’s  Hog  Cholera  Specific,”  and  “Bigler  Anti-Hog  Chol¬ 
era  Tonic.” 

_  Misbranding  of  the  “Condition  Powder,”  which  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  brownish  mixture  containing  common  salt, 
iron  oxid,  sulphur,  vegetable  fiber,  and  fats,  was  alleged 
because  of  the  false  claim  that  it  was  a  cure  for  all  dis¬ 
eases  of  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  hogs;  and  a  preventive 
of  all  contagious  diseases.  The  article  labeled  “Hog 
Cholera  Specific,”  which  consisted  of  a  flesh-colored  pow¬ 
der,  containing  chiefly  carbonates  and  oxids  of  cal¬ 
cium,  magnesium,  and  iron,  and  a  small  amount  of  sul¬ 
phur,  was  held  to  be  misbranded  because  of  the  false  claim 
that  it  was  a  cure  for  hog  cholera,  and  was  effective  for 
all  disorders  of  the  bowels,  blood,  and  digestive  organs. 
Misbranding  of  “Hog  Cholera  Tonic,”  which  consisted 
of  a  flesh-colored  powder,  containing  chiefly  oxids  and 
carbonates  of  calcium,  magnesium  and  iron,  with  a  small 
amount  of  sulphur,  was  alleged  because  of  the  false  claim 
that  it  was  a  treatment  for  hog  cholera  and  for  all  dis¬ 
orders  of  the  bowels,  blood,  and  digestive  organs.  On 
September  24,  1917,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were 
fined  $50  and  costs. 

5781.  Misbranding  of  “Gonorrhoea  and  Gleet  3  Day 
Cure,”  “Old  Indian  Fever  Tonic,”  “Pain-I-Cure,”  and 
“Walker’s  Dead  Shot  Colic  Cure.” 

Misbranding  of  “Gonorrhoea  and  Gleet  3  Day  Cure,” 
which  appeared  to  be  an  aqueous  solution  of  zinc  sul¬ 
phate,  sulphocarbolate  of  zinc,  boric  acid,  opium  and  hy- 
drastine,  was  held  because  of  the  false  claim  that  it  was  a 
cure  for  gonorrhoea  or  gleet,  and  also  because  it  con¬ 
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tained  opium  and  failed  to  bear  a  statement  on  the  pack¬ 
age  of  the  quantity  or  proportion  of  opium  contained 
therein.  Misbranding  of  the  “Fever  Tonic,”  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate  and  a  sul¬ 
phate  of  quinine,  made  acid  with  aromatic  sulphuric  acid 
and  colored  red  with  a  coal-tar  dye,  was  held  because  of 
the  false  claim  that  it  was  a  cure  for  every  form  of  fever 
and  for  la  grippe,  neuralgia,  measles  and  influenza.  The 
article  labeled  “Pain-I-Cure,”  which  was  a  preparation 
consisting  of  ammonia,  chloroform,  alcohol,  capsicum, 
caniphor,  morphine,  and  an  odor  of  oils  suggesting  the 
presence  of  oils  of  sassafras  and  cloves,  with  others  not 
identified,  was  held  to  be  misbranded  because  of  the 
false  claim  that  it  was  a  cure  for  pain  and  a  relief  for  all 
kinds  of  lameness,  swellings  of  all  kinds,  sick  stomach, 
])neumonia  and  sea  sickness.  The  product  labeled  “Walk¬ 
er’s  Dead  Shot  Colic  Cure,”  which  appeared  to  be  a  hydro¬ 
alcoholic  solution  of  essential  oils,  gums,  chloroform, 
opium,  camphor  and  capsicum,  was  held  to  be  misbranded 
because  of  the  false  claim  that  it  was  a  cure  for  colic 
in  mules  and  horses,  and  because  of  the  false  statement 
on  the  label  that  the  product  was  “perfectly  harmless,” 
whereas  it  contained  harmful  ingredients,  such  as  opium 
and  chlorotorm.  On  September  21,  1917,  the  defendants 
])led  guilty  and  were  lined  $50  and  costs. 

5782.  Adulteration  of  tomato  paste. 

Decomposition  was  held  to  constitute  adulteration.  On 
September  19,  1917,  judgment  for  the  costs  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  was  entered  against  claimants  and  the  product 
was  destroyed. 

5783.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  vinegar. 

xA  product  labeled  “Pure  Cider  Vinegar”  was  held  to 
be  adulterated  and  misbranded  because  of  the  addition  of 
distilled  vinegar  or  dilute  acetic  acid,  which  had  been 
substituted  in  part  for  eider  vinegar.  On  June  13,  1917, 
claimants  having  consented,  the  product  was  delivered  to 
them  upon  payment_  of  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  and 
under  $1,250  bond,  in  conformity  with  section  10  of  the 
act. 

5784.  Misbranding  of  macaroni. 

Macaroni,  which  was  of  domestic  manufacture,  but  so 
labeled  as  to  give  the  impression  that  it  was  a  foreign 
product,  was  held  to  be  misbranded.  On  June  15,  1917, 
claimants  having  admitted  the  allegations,  the  product 
was  released  to  them  upon  payment  of  the  costs  of  the 
proceedings  and  under  $350  bond,  conditioned  upon  proper 
labeling. 

5785.  Adulteration  of  baked  beans. 

Decomposition  was  held  to  constitute  adulteration.  On 
October  31,  1917,  no  claimant  having  appeared,  the  prod¬ 
uct  was  destroyed  and  the  empty  cases  or  containers  were 
sold  by  the  U.  S.  marshal. 

5786.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  vinegar. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5783.  Bond,  $1,000. 

5787.  Adulteration  of  tomatoes. 

A  product  labeled  “Orvilla  Brand  Tomatoes”  was  held 
to  be  adulterated  because  of  the  addition  of  water.  On 
May  7,  1917,  claimants  having  admitted  the  allegations, 
the  product  was  delivered  to  them  upon  payment  of  the 
costs  of  the  proceedings  and  under  $2,500  bond,  condi¬ 
tioned  upon  proper  labeling. 

5788.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  oil  of  birch. 

The  addition  of  sjuithetic  methyl  salicylate  in  an  arti¬ 
cle  sold  as  oil  of  birch  was  held  to  constitute  adulteration 
and  misbranding.  xAlso.  the  quantity  of  the  contents  was 
not  stated  on  the  outside  of  the  package.  On  June  27, 
1917,  claimant  having  consented,  the  product  was  deliv- 
-<.red  to  him  uj^on  payment  of  the  costs  of  the  proceedings 
and  under  $250  bond,  conditioned  in  part  that  the  product 
should  be  properly  relabeled. 

5789.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  oil  of  birch. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5788,  excepting  that  no 
claimant  appeared  and  the  product  was  sold  by  the  U.  S. 
marshal^  as  “A  mixture  of  synthetic  methyl  salicylate  and 
oil  of  birch.” 

5790.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  oil  of  birch. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5789. 

5791.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  beans. 

x\n  article  so  labeled  as  to  give  the  impression  that  the 
beans  were  navy  beans,  whereas  they  consisted  of  soya 
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beans,  was  held  to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded.  On 
June  7,  1917,  claimants  having  consented,  the  product 
was  delivered  to  them  upon  payment  of  the  costs  of  the 
proceedings  and  under  $500  bond,  in  conformity  with 
section  10  of  the  act. 

5792.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  beans. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5791. 

5793.  Misbranding  of  Dixie  Brand  cottonseed  meal. 
Misbranding  was  alleged  because  the  guaranteed  analy¬ 
sis  of  ’‘protein  38.62  per  cent  to  43  per  cent — crude  fiber 
8  to  12  per  cent,’’  was  not  substantiated  by  laboratory 
analysis,  which  showed  30.7  per  cent  protein  and  15.6  per 
cent  crude  fiber  On  October  8,  1917,  the  court  imposed 
a  fine  of  $10  and  costs  against  the  defendant  company,  in 
default  of  its  appearance. 

5794.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  Marchand’s  per- 
oxid  of  hydrogen. 

Adulteration  and  misbranding  was  alleged  because  the 
article  fell  below  the  professed  standard  and  quality  under 
which  it  was  sold,  “15  Vol.  H2O2  *  *  *,  hydrogen  dioxide 
4.5  per  cent’’  and  was  found  to  contain,  in  two  bottles, 
15.2  and  14.9  fluid  ounces,  3.64  per  cent  hydrogen  peroxid 
and  .04  grain  acetanilid  per  fluid  ounce;  also  because  of 
the  false  statement  on  the  label,  “It  is  50  per  cent  stronger 
than  the  U.  S.  P.  requirements,’’  and  because  the  package 
containing  the  article  failed  to  bear  a  statement  of  the 
presence,  quantity,  or  proportion  of  acetanilid.  On  July 
10,  1917,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $15. 

5795.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  Marchand’s  per¬ 
oxid  of  hydrogen. 

Sulistantially  the  same  as  No.  5794,  excepting  that  the 
article  was  sold  as  N'Pound  bottle,  whereas  it  was  found 
to  contain  3.54  fluid  ounces,  net  weight. 

5796.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  wheat  shorts. 
Adulteration  and  misbranding  was  alleged  because  of 

the  presence  of  wheat  screenings,  whereas  the  article  was 
labeled  “wheat  shorts.’’  On  October  8,  1917,  the  defend¬ 
ants  pled  nolo  contendere  and  were  fined  $20  and  costs. 

5797.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  Marchand’s  per¬ 
oxid  of  hydrogen. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5794,  excepting  that  the 
bottle  was  sold  as  containing  eight  fluid  ounces  and  was 
labeled  “Av.  Contents  8  FI.  Oz,"  whereas  it  was  found  to 
contain  7.56  fluid  ounces. 

5798.  Adulteration  of  eggs. 

Filthy  and  decomposed  eggs  were  held  to  be  adulter¬ 
ated.  On  October  5.  1917,  the  defendant  pled  guilty  and 
was  fined  $25. 

5799.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  tomato  sauce. 

Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  an  article  labeled 
“Pure  Tomato  Sauce’’  was  held  because  of  filth  and  de¬ 
composition.  On  July  19,  1917,  the  defendants  pled  guilty 
and  were  fined  $15  and  costs. 

5800.  Adulteration  of  cream. 

Cream,  to  which  had  been  added  starch,  and  which  was 
deficient  in  butter  fat.  was  held  to  be  adulterated.  On 
June  28.  1917,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were 
fined  $25. 

5801.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  vinegar. 

An  article  labeled  “Pure  Apple  Vinegar”  was  held  to 
be  adulterated  and  misbranded  because  of  the  addition 
of  water  and  distilled  vinegar  or  acetic  acid.  On  June  21, 
1917,  the  defendant  pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $25. 

5802.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal  or  cake. 
Misbranding  was  alleged  because  the  guaranteed  analy¬ 
sis  of  “Protein,  not  less  than  41  to  43  per  cent,  Crude 
Fiber,  not  more  than  10^  to  12  per  cent”  was  not  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  laboratory  analysis,  which  showed,  protein 
38.1  per  cent  and  crude  fiber  13.8  per  cent.  On  September 
19,  1917,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $50 
and  costs. 

5803.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  vinegar. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5783.  Bond,  $1,000. 

5804.  Adulteration  of  walnut  meats. 

Moldy,  shriveled  and  stale  walnut  meats,  infested  with 
insect  web  and  excreta,  were  held  to  be  adulterated.  On 
June  27,  1917,  claimants  havina'  consented,  the  product 
was  released  to  them  under  $400  bond,  and  they  were 
ordered  to  denature  the  portion  of  .  the  product  unfit  for 
human  consumption  so  that  it  might  be  used  for  food 
for  domestic  animals  and  that  the  Governme’''t  might  re¬ 
cover  from  claimant  the  costs  of  the  proceedings. 

5805.  Misbranding  of  sardines. 

Misbranding  was  alleged  because  the  quantity  of  the 
contents  was  not  plainly  and  conspicuously  marked  on 
the  outside  of  the  package.  On  October  9,  1917,  the 
defendant  pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $50. 
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5806.  Adulteration  of  tomatoes. 

Added  water  was  held  to  constitute  adulteration.  On 
August  24,  1917,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined 
$30  and  costs. 

5807.  Adulteration  of  tomato  pulp. 

Adulteration  was  held  because  of  decomposition  and 
because  the  cans  containing  the  article  were  swollen  and 
leaking.  On  July  13,  1917,  no  claimant  having  appeared, 
the  product  was  destroyed. 

5808.  Adulteration  of  tomato  pulp. 

Decomposition  was  held  to  constitute  adulteration.  On 
July  5,  1917,  no  claimant  having  appeared,  the  product 
was  destroyed. 

5809.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  gelatin. 

An  article  labeled  “Pure  Food  Gelatin”  was  held  to  be 
adulterated  because  it  had  been  composed  of  glue  and 
was  found  to  contain  an  added  and  deleterious  ingredient, 
to  wit,  zinc.  Misbranding  was  alleged  because  of  the 
false  label  and  because  the  quantity  of  the  contents  was 
not  plainly  and  conspicuously  marked  on  the  outside  of 
the  package.  On  August  17,  1917,  claimants  having  ad- 
mi^^ted  the  allegations,  the  product  was  delivered  to  them 
upon  payment  of  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  and  under 
$1,000  bond,  conditioned  in  part  that  the  article  be  labeled 
“Not  to  be  used  for  food  or  for  the  manufacture  of  food 
articles.” 

5810.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  oil  of  birch. 
Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5788.  Bond,  $2,400. 

5811.  Adulteration  of  eggs. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5798;  product  was  deliv¬ 
ered  to  claimants  upon  payment  of  the  costs  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  on  condition  that  the  unfit  portion  be  used 
for  tanning  purposes  only. 

5812.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  gelatin. 

The  presence  of  deleterious  ingredients  such  as  arsenic, 
copper  and  zinc,  in  an  article  sold  as  gelatin,  was  held  to 
constitute  adulteration  and  misbranding.  On  October  2, 
1917,  claimants  having  consented,  the  product  was  re¬ 
leased  to  them  upon  payment  of  the  costs  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  under  a  good  and  sufficient  bond,  conditioned 
that  the  product  be  relabeled  under  proper  supervision. 


5813.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  gelatin. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5812,  excepting  that  the 
article  also  contained  glue;  bond,  $800;  conditioned  upon 
proper  labeling  and  that  the  article  should  not  be  used  for 
food  purposes  or  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  of  food. 

5814.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  chocolate  candy. 
Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  an  article  labeled 

“Almond  Tops  *  *  *  Tammany  Chocolates  *  *  was 
held  because  the  article  was  an  inferior  product  and  the 
chocolate  coating  contained  fat  or  fats  foreign  to  choco¬ 
late  and  concealed  its  inferiority  to  pure  chocolate-coated 
candy.  On  July  30,  1917,  the  defendants  pled  nolo  con¬ 
tendere  and  were  fined  $50. 

5815.  Adulteration  of  oysters. 

Added  water  was  held  to  constitute  adulteration.  On 
July  6,  1917,  the  defendant  pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $20. 

5816.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  mineral  spring 
water. 

Filth  and  decomposition  were  held  to  constitute  adul¬ 
teration,  and  misbranding  was  alleged  because  of  the 
false  statement  on  the  label  that  the  bottle  contained  one 
quart  and  30  fluid  ounces,  whereas  it  was  found  to  con¬ 
tain  less,  and  because  the  quantity  of  the  contents  was  not 
plainly  and  conspicuously  marked  on  the  outside  of  the 
package.  On  September  20,  1917,  the  defendants  pled 
guilty  and  were  fined  $50. 

5817.  Misbranding  of  Vermouth. 

Misbranding  of  a  domestic  product  labeled  “Vermouth 
di  vino  *  *  *  Qualita  Superiore  *  *  *  Venezia,”  was  al¬ 
leged  because  it  was  so  labeled  as  to  give  the  impression 
that  it  was  a  foreign  product,  which  contains  at  least  50 
per  cent  of  wine,  whereas  this  was  found  to  contain  ap¬ 
proximately  17^  per  cent  of  wine,  and  also  because  the 
quantity  of  the  contents  was  not  plainly  and  conspicu¬ 
ously  marked  on  the  outside  of  the  package.  On  Septem¬ 
ber  20,  1917,  the  defendant  pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $50 
and  costs. 

5818.  Adulteration  of  tomatoes  and  oysters. 

Added  water  was  held  to  constitute  adulteration.  On 
September  14,  1917,  the  defendants  pled  guilty  and  were 
fined  $75  and  costs. 
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It  covers  red  meat' 


Millions  of  squares  of  K.  V.  P.  waxed 
and  vegetable  parchment  papers  are  be¬ 
ing-  used  to  protect  much  of  the  “red 
meat”  that  finds  its  way  into  the  mess 
kitchens  of  army  camps  and  canton¬ 
ments. 

These  papers  are  used  to  protect  prac¬ 
tically  all  kinds  of  food. 

Made  from  the  raw  material  in  the 
“world’s  cleanest  paper  mill.” 

Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parchment  Company 

KALAMAZOO,  MICHIGAN 

Makers  of  Vegetable  Parchment ,  Waxed 
and  Bond  Papers  and  Paper  Specialties 


Make  Sure  the  Name 

"WARD” 

is  back  of  every  kind  of 

Bread  and  Cakes 

you  buy  and  you  are 
certain  of  getting  the 
highest  grade  bakery 
products. 

Every  kind  of  Ward’s 
bread  and  cakes  is  made 
the  Victory  Way  and  in 
faithful  compliance  with 
United  States  Food 
Rules. 

WARD  BAKING  COMPANY 

BAKERIES  IN 

New  York  Newark  Providence  Cleveland 

Brooklyn  Boston  Pittsburgh  Chicago  Baltimore 


5819.  Adulteration  of  tomatoes. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  .S806.  Fine,  $50  and  costs. 

5820.  Misbranding  of  “La  Franco  Combination  Treat¬ 
ment”  and  “La  Franco  Vitalizer  No.  200.” 

The  article  labeled  “La  Franco  Combination  Treat¬ 
ment,”  which  included  “The  La  Franco  Female  Pills  No. 
2,”  “The  La  Franco  Blood  &  Emmenagogue  Remedy,” 
“The  La  Franco  Antiseptic  Douche  Powder,”  and  “The 
La  Franco  Tea  Tablets,”  was  held  to  be  misbranded  be¬ 
cause  of  the  false  claim  that  this  combination  treatment 
was  a  cure  for  all  inflammatory  conditions  of  vagina,  womb 
and  uterine  appendages,  and  for  painful,  delayed,  irregular 
and  suppressed  monthly  periods,  and  a  remedy  tor  impure 
and  watery  blood,  shattered  nerve  forces,  anaemia,  and 
the  first  stages  of  consumption.  The  article  labeled  “The 
Vitalizer”  was  held  to  be  misbranded  because  of  the 
false  claim  that  it  was  a  remedy  for  nervous  debility, 
overwork,  mental  strain,  loss  of  flesh  and  strength,  and 
varicocele.  On  September  24,  1917,  the  defendant  pled 
guilty  and  was  fined  $75. 

5821.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  “Hydrozone.” 

An  article  labeled  as  above,  sold  under  the  professed 
standard  of  strength  of  “Hydrogen  Dioxide  9  per  cent,” 
was  held  to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded  when  found  to 
contain  5.45  per  cent  hydrogen  peroxid,  and  because  the 
(luantity  of  the  contents  was  not  stated  on  the  label. 

5822.  Misbranding  of  Bristol’s  sarsaparilla. 

Misbranding  was  alleged  because  of  the  false  claim 

that  it  was  a  cure  for  rheumatic  affections,  skin  diseases, 
neuralgic  affections,  SAqDhilis,  er3"sipelas,  rash,  herpes  and 
cutaneous  eruptions.  The  article  consisted  essentially  of 
a  hydroalcoholic  solution  of  potassium  iodid,  sugar  and 
plant  extractives,  and  showed  indications  of  sarsaparilla 
and  arbutin.  On  September  24,  1917,  the  defendants  pled 
guilty  and  were  fined  $50. 

5823. '  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  brandy. 

An  article  labeled  “California  Brandy”  was  held  to  be 
adulterated  and  misbranded  because  it  consisted  largely  of 
neutral  spirits,  artificially  colored,  which  had  been  sub¬ 
stituted  in  part  for  brandy.  On  October  9,  1917,  the  de¬ 
fendants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $50  and  costs. 

5824.  Misbranding  of  “P.  P.  P.  Prickly  Ash  Poke  Root 
Potassium  and  Stillingia.” 

Misbranding  of  an  article  labeled  as  above,  which  con¬ 
tained  no  ingredient  or  combination  of  ingredients  capa¬ 
ble  of  producing  the  therapeutic  effects  claimed,  was  held 
to  be  misbranded  because  of  the  false  statement  on  the 
label  that  it  was  a  cure  for  syphilis,  scrofula,  rheuma¬ 
tism,  gout,  jaundice,  diphtheria,  scarlet  fever,  typhoid 
fever  and  pneumonia.  On  August  9,  1917,  no  claimant 
having  appeared,  the  product  was  destroyed. 

5825.  Adulteration  of  prunes. 

Filthy  and  decomposed  prunes  were  held  to  be  adul¬ 
terated.  On  July  13,  1917,  claimant  having  consented,  the 
product  was  destroyed. 

5826.  Adulteration  of  eggs. 

xV  shipment  of  eggs  which  consisted  in  whole  or  in 
part  of  filthy,  decomposed  or  putrid  animal  substance, 
were  held  to  be  adulterated.  On  June  26,  1917,  claimant 
having  consented,  the  product  was  released  to  him  upon 
payment  of  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  and  under  $250 
bond,  conditioned  upon  candling  under  proper  supervision. 

5827.  Adulteration  of  eggs. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5826. 

5828.  Adulteration  of  tomato  pulp. 

Filth  and  decomposition  was  held  to  constitute  adul¬ 
teration.  On  August  10,  1917,  no  claimant  having  ap¬ 
peared,  the  product  was  destroyed. 

5829.  Adulteration  of  strawberries. 

Decomposed  strawberries  were  held  to  be  adulterated. 
On  September  7,  1917,  no  claimant  having  appeared,  the 
product  was  destroyed. 

5830.  Adulteration  of  eggs. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5826.  Bond,  $1,000. 

5831.  Adulteration  of  eggs. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5826.  Bond,  $324. 

5832.  Adulteration  of  frozen  eggs. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5826.  Bond,  $500. 

5833.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  vinegar. 

An  article  labeled  “Pure  Apple  Vinegar”  was  held  to 
be  adulterated  and  misbranded  because  distilled  vinegar, 
added  dilute  acetic  acid  and  divers  other  substances  had 
been  mixed  therewith,  which  lowered  and  injuriously 
affected  its  quality  and  strength.  On  August  7,  19l7, 
claimants  having  admitted  the  allegations,  the  product 
was  released  to  them  upon  payment  of  the  costs  of  the 
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WAR’S  GIFTS  TO  PEACE 


1  he  war  has  cost  us  thousands  of  lives  and  millions  of  dollars,  but,  as  the  ter- 
rihc  heat  of  the  steel  furnace  produces  a  hner  metal,  the  cataclysm  of  cvar  yields 
to  a  finer  peace. 

War  has  given  to  peace  a  century  of  development,  compassed  in  half  a  decade. 
As  privation  and  suffering-  develop  character  so  has  the  misery  of  war  intensified  in  ¬ 
dustrial  development.  Necessity  has  mothered  legions  of  accomplishments. 

The  W  ireless,  but  an  infant  at  war’s  inception,  has  sprung  into  the  full  vigor  of 
perfection,  a  powerful  servant  of  civilization.  The  Aeroplane,  little  more  than  a  toy 
in  1914,  has  been  brought  to  a  splendid  development,  placing  the  straight  lanes  of  the 
air  at  the  disposal  of  industry  and  commerce.  Already  the  U.  S.  Mail  is  flying. 

And  so  might  the  list  of  war’s  gifts  be  told  to  endless  pages,  but  of  them  all,  let 
us  concern  ourselves  with  one,  a  gift  which  is  sure  to  build  a  new  industry  full  of 
meaning  to  all  of  us,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  The  Industry  of  Dehydration. 
A  simple,  yet  vitally  important  process  for  the  preservation  of  our  food  resources,  in 
peace  as  in  time  of  war. 

Dehydration,  which  preserves  fruits  and  vegetables  by  merely  removing  their  free 
water,  has  sent  tons  of  essential  foodstuffs  to  the  boys  in  the  trenches.  Dehydrated 
fruits  and  vegetables  were  adopted  by  the  Quartermaster  Corps  because  they  offered 
a  means  of  providing  the  fighters  with  fresh  garden  food  in  a  condensed,  palatable 
and  imperishable  form.  A  five  gallon  tin,  nine  and  three-eighths  inches  square  by  four¬ 
teen  and  five-eighths  inches  high  contains  fifteen  pounds  of  dehydrated  potatoes  ready 
for  use,  without  labor  or  waste,  as  soon  as  rehydrated  in  water.  Such  a  tin,  weigh¬ 
ing  seventeen  pounds  when  packed,  and  occupying,  in  the  shipping  crate,  seven-eighths 
of  a  cubic  foot  of  space,  represents  an  equivalent  of  more  than  two  bushels,  or  one 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of  natural  potatoes. 

The  advantages  which  immediately  attracted  the  Government  are  even  more  im¬ 
portant  for  domestic  purposes. 

Dehydrated  foods  can  be  marketed  at  far  less  expense  (being  imperishable  and 
greatly  condensed  in  weight  and  content)  and  dehydration  will  provide  all  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  all  seasons.  The  present  un  ontrollable  fluctuation  in  market  prices  of 
perishable  foods  has  been  obviated  and  such  stabilizing  of  market  methods  and  prices 
will  react  to  the  advantage  of  the  grower,  the  merchant,  and  the  consumer. 

The  Company  has  executed,  and  is  exec.iting.  Government  Contracts  for  dehydrated 
foods,  producing  these  products  in  plants  of  its  own  design  and  construction,  devel¬ 
oped  during  nine  years  of  constant  effort. 

I'he  Company  invites  inspection  of  its  jflants  in  operation  and  is  prepared  to  con¬ 
tract  for  the  installation  of  similar  plants  of  any  desired  capacity.  Address:  DRYING 
SYSTEMS,  Inc.,  322  No.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
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E.  PRITCHARD 

Packer  and  Manufaoiurer 
of  the  Finest 

“EDDYS” 

BRAND 

Canned  Foods, 

Jellies,  Preserves, 

Plum  Puddindt 
Sauces,  Table  Delicacies, 

and 

PRIDE  OF  THE  FARM 
Tomato  Catsup 


Bridgeton,  N.  J. 

and  331  Spring  St.,  New  York 

I _ 


TIN  and  FIBRE 
CONTAINERS 

FOR 

Foods,  Drugs,  Oils 

Infinite  Variety 
Large  Capacities 
Prompt  Deliveries 

American  Can  Company 

Chicago  New  York  San  Francisco 
WITH  OFFICES  IN  ALL  LARGE  CITIES 
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proceedings  and  under  $500  bond,  conditioned  upon  proper 
labeling.  i 

5834.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  soap  liniment.  ' 

An  article  labeled  in  part,  “Soap  Liniment  (U.  S.  P.), 

Alcohol  70  per  cent,”  was  held  to  be  adulterated  and 
misbranded  because  it  differed  from  the  standard  of 
strength,  quality  and  purity  as  set  forth  in  the  Pharma¬ 
copoeia,  and  because  it  contained  only  60.9  per  cent  of 
alcohol,  by  volume.  On  September  20,  1917,  claimants  I 

having  consented,  the  product  was  released  to  them  upon  i 

payment  of  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  and  under  $100  ^ 

bond,  in  conformity  with  section  10  of  the  act.  -1 

5835.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  soap  liniment.  ! 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5834,  with  the  exception 

that  the  article  contained  62.7  per  cent  of  alcohol. 

5836.  Misbranding  of  “Japanese  Wild  Cherry  Cough 
Syrup,”  and  “Japanese  Herb  Laxative  Compovmd.” 

The  “Cough  Syrup,”  consisting  essentially  of  a  hydro-  ; 

alcoholic  solution  of  plant  material  and  menthol,  was  i 

held  to  be  misbranded  because  of  the  false  claim  that  it  j 

was  a  cure  for  all.  lung  diseases.  Misbranding  of  the  i 

“Laxative  Compound”  was  alleged  because  it  contained  : 

alcohol  and  failed  to  bear  a  statement  of  the  proportion  i 

or  quantity  of  alcohol  contained  therein,  and  because  of  I 

the  false  claim  that  it  was*  a  cure  for  rheumatism,  blood  [ 

disorders,  stomach  trouble,  liver  and  kidney  complaint,  I, 

palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  all  forms  of  weakness.  On 
October  15,  1917,  the  defendant  pled  guilty  and  was  fined  " 
$75  and  costs.  J 

5837.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  brandy. 

An  article  labeled  “Extra  Quality  Cognac  Type”  was 
held  to  be  misbranded  and  adulterated  because  it  was  ^ 
found  to  have  been  prepared  in  imitation  of  cognac  type 
brandy,  and-  was  composed  of  neutral  spirits,  artificially 
colored.  On  October  1,  1917,  the  defendant  pled  guilty 
and  was  fined  $25. 

5838.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  ground  oil  cake. 

The  presence  of  weed  seeds  or  screenings  in  an  article 
labeled  “Gi'ound  Oil  Cake,”  was  held  to  constitute  adul¬ 
teration,  and  misbranding  was  alleged  because  the  article 
was  so  labeled  as  to  give  the  impression  that  it  consisted 
exclusively  of  ground  oil  cake.  On  October  4,  1917,  the 
defendant  oled  guilty  and  was  fined  $15. 

5839.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  oil  of  sassafras. 

An  article  labeled  as  above  was  held  to  be  adulterated 

and  misbranded  because  synthetic  oil  of  sassafras  had 
been  substituted  for  genuine  oil  of  sassafras.  On  August  i 
28,  1917,  no  claimant  having  appeared,  the  product  was  ,  | 
properly  labeled  and  sold  by  the  U.  S.  marshal.  ‘j  Ij 

5840.  Adulteration  of  horse  beans.  j 

Filth  and  decomposition  m'sls  held  to  constitute  adul-  'I 

teration.  On  August  10,  1917,  claimants  paid  the  cost  of  | 

the  proceedings  and  the  product  was  delivered  to  them  •  j: 
under  $2,500  bond,  conditioned  that  the  product  he  sorted  '  j 
and  handpicked  under  proper  supervision. 

5841.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  vinegar. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5833. 

5842.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  vinegar. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5833,  with  the  exception 

that  the  article  was  labeled  “Pure  Cider  Vinegar.” 

5843.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  gelatin. 

An  article  labeled  “Special  W.  Gelatine”  was  held  to 

be  misbranded  and  adulterated  because  the  article  was  a 
mixture  of  gelatine  and  zinc.  On  October  2,  1917,  claim¬ 
ants  having  consented,  the  article  was  released  to  them 
upon  payment  of  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  and  under  ■ 
good  and  sufficient  bond,  in  conformity  with  section  10  of  I' 
the  act. 

5844.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  gelatin. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5843. 

5845.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  gelatin. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5843.  Bond,  $500.  : 

5846.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  oats.  ■ 

An  article  sold  as  oats,  but  containing  wild  oats,  weed 

seeds  and  screenings,  was  held  to  he  adulterated  and  ^ 
misbranded.  On  August  18,  1917,  claimants  having  con-  , 
sented,  the  article  was  released  to  them  upon  payment  i 
of  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  and  under  $15,000  bond,  , 
in  conformity  with  section  10  of  the  act.  i 

5847.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  oats.  ! 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5846.  Bond,  $5,000.  f 

5848.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  oil  of  birch.  i 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5810.  Bond,  $100.  I 

5849.  Adulteration  of  oats. 

The  presence  of  dirt,  screenings  and  weed  seeds  in  oats  i 
was  held  to  constitute  adulteration.  On  August  20,  1917,  j 

claimants  having  admitted  the  averments  of  the  libel,  the  i 
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'  OUR  GUARANTEE  U: 
IF  YOU  ARE  NOT  SATISFIED  ^ 
THAT  THE  CONTENTS  OF  THIS 
CAN  IS  OF  THE  HIGHEST  POSSIBLE 
QUALITY,  YOUR  DEALER  WILL  p 
REFUND  THE  PURCHASE  PRICE.  P* 


CHICAGO 


WAR-TIME  RECIPES — Write  us  a  postal 
request  for  our  book  telling  how  to 
economize  in  using  meats. 


Wilson’s  Certified  Brand 
Canned  Peas 

The  best  you  ever  tasted 
— or  your  money  back 

'C'LAVORY,  tender  green  peas — the  very  finest 
grown — picked  when  just  right  for  the  table! 
You  will  say — “I  never  tasted  such  good  peas” — 
when  you  try  Wilson’s  Certified  Brand. 

Only  peas  of  uniform  size — plump,  full-flavored 
and  fresh  from  the  vines — are  good  enough  to 
win  Wilson’s  Certified  Brand — the  label  of 
perfect  quality. 

All  the  fruits  and  vegetables  we  put  up  are  pre¬ 
pared  with  unusual  care,  under  the  most  sani¬ 
tary  conditions. 

Wilson’s  Certified  Brand  canned  foods  and  table 
specialties  possess  such  a  high  degree  of  excel¬ 
lence  that  we  place  our  “money  back”  guarantee 
right  on  the  label. 


A  partial  list  of  Wilson’s  Certified 
Brand  Products  sold  under  our 
money  back”  guarantee 


Sweet  Corn 
Green  Peas 
Tomatoes 
String  Beans 
Beets 

Pork  and  Beans 

Pumpkin 

Leaf  Spinach 

Giant  Asparagus 

Asparagus  Tips 

California  Peaches 

Hawaiian  Pineapple 

Cherries 

Blackberries 

Blueberries 

Loganberries 


Raspberries 

Strawberries 

Catsup 

Chili  Sauce 

Jellies 

Jams 

Preserves 

Peanut  Butter 

Mince  Meat 

Olives 

Sardines 

Salmon 

Corned  Beef  Hash 
Ox  Tongue 
Lunch  Tongue 
Veal  Loaf 
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The  name  Wilson  &  Co.  is  the  symbol  of  superior 
quality  in  these  products,  just  as  it  stands  for 
highest  excellence  in  Majestic  Hams  and  Bacon 
and  all  other  Wilson  food  products. 
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WILSON  &  CO. 
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THE  WILSON  LABEL  PROTECTS  YOUR  TABLE 
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All  Nut  Margarines  Are  Not  Alike 


A  perfect  Nut  Margarine  should  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  requisites : 

Keep  sweet  as  long  as  butter. 

Soften  at  the  same  temperature. 

Have  a  butter  flavor. 

Have  a  texture  so  as  to  spread  like  butter. 

FARRELL’S  A-1  Brand  has  stood  the  test 
through  the  hottest  months  of  Summer.  We 
stand  ready  at  all  times  to  prove  this  state¬ 
ment. 

Made  from  the  delicious  juice  of  cocoanuts. 
Churned  in  pasteurized  milk. 

Contains  no  animal  fats. 

DOWNEY-  FARRELL  COMPANY 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


I  render  expert  legal  assistance  in  obtaining  patents  to  protect 
inventions.  The  value  of  a  patent  depends  hirgely  upon  skill¬ 
ful  preparation  and  prosecution  of  the  application.  Information 
about  obtaining  patents  sent  on  request. 

R.  E.  BURNHAM 

Patent  and  Trade  Mark  Lawyer,  Reil  Estate  Trust  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


BUNTEpLTeU  COCOA 

Carefully  selected  Cocoa  Beans  manufactured  into  cocoa 
by  the  Bunte  Dutch  Process  make  Bunte’s  the  utmost 
in  Cocoa  goodness. 

BUNTE  BROTHERS  Established  1876  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Do  Business  by  Mail 

It*e  proBtable,  with  accurate  lists  of  prospects.  Our  catalogue 
contaius  vital  information  on  Mail  Advertising.  Also  prices  and 
quantity  on  6,000  national  mailing  lists*  99^  guaranteed.  Such  ass 
War  Material  Mfrs.  Wealthy  Men  Fly  Paper  Mfirs* 

Cheese  Box  Mfrs.  Ice  Mfrs.  Foundries 

Shoe  Retailers  Doctors  Farmers 

Auto  Owners  Axle  Grease  Mfrs.  Fish  Hook  M£ra« 

Write  for  this  valuable  reference  book.  Also  prices  and 
samples  of  Fac-simile  Letters. 

Have  us  write  or  revise  your  Sales  Letters, 

Ross  "Gould,  1009M  Olive  Street*  St, 


Recalling 


-Gould 


.  Louis 


product  was  delivered  to  them  upon  payment  of  the  costs 
of  the  proceedings  and  under  $8,400  bond,  in  conformity 
with  section  10  of  the  act,  conditioned  that  the  product 
should  be  cleaned  under  proper  supervision. 

5850.  Adulteration  of  gelatin. 

Gelatine,  containing  an  excessive  amount  of  zinc,  was 
held  to  be  adulterated.  On  August  15,  1917,  claimants 
having  admitted  the  allegations,  the  product  was  released 
to  them  upon  the  payment  of  the  costs  of  the  proceedings 
and  under  $5,000  bond,  in  conformity  with  section  10  of 
the  act. 

5851.  Adulteration  of  gelatin. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5851.  Bond,  $2,000. 

5852.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  elixir  iron,  qui¬ 
nine  and  strychnine. 

An  article  labeled  as  above  was  held  to  be  adulterated 
because  it  was  sold  under  a  name  recognized  in  the  Na¬ 
tional  Formulary  and  differed  from  the  standard  of 
strength,  quality  and  purity,  as  set  forth  by  the  National 
Formulary,  and  misbranding  was  alleged  because  of  the 
false  statement  that  it  contained  29  per  cent  alcohol, 
whereas  it  contained  only  16.8  per  cent  alcohol.  On  Octo¬ 
ber  3,  1917,  the  defendant  pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $20. 

5853.  Adulteration  of  elixir  iron,  quinine  and  strychnine. 
An  article  labeled  as  above  was  held  to  be  adulterated 

because  it  differed  from  the  standard  of  strength,  quality 
and  purity  as  set  forth  by  the  National  Formulary,  as  it 
was  sold  by  a  name  recognized  in  said  Formulary.  On 
October  8,  1917,  the  defendant  pled  guilty  and  was 
fined  $20. 

5854.  Adulteration  of  solution  of  citrate  of  magnesia. 

Adulteration  of  an  article  labeled  as  above  was  alleged 
because  it  was  sold  under  and  by  a  name  recognized  in 
the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  and  differed  from  the 
standard  of  strength,  quality  and  purity  as  set  forth  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia.  On  October  9,  1917,  the  defendant 
pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $20. 

5855.  Adulteration  of  solution  of  citrate  of  magnesia. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5854. 

5856.  Misbranding  of  elixir  of  iron,  quinine  and  strychnia. 
Misbranding  was  alleged  because  of  the  false  statement 

on  the  label  that  it  contained  “Alcohol  12  per  cent,  each 
fluid  ounce  contains  tincture  citrochloride  of  iron,  24 
minims;  quinine  sulphate,  2  grains;  strychnine  *  *  *,  gly¬ 
cerine,  q.  s.,”_  whereas  it  contained  23.4  per  cent  of  alcohol 
by  volume,  iron  equivalent  to  approximately  42  minims 
tincture  citrochlorid  of  iron,  approximately  4  grains  of 
quinine  sulphate,  and  no  glycerine;  and  because  it  con¬ 
tained  alcohol  and  the  label  on  the  bottle  failed  to  bear 
a  statement  of  the  proportion  or  quantity  of  alcohol 
contained  therein.  On  September  26,  1917,  the  defendant 
pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $20. 

5857.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  chloroform 
liniment. 

Adulteration  of  an  article  labeled  as  above  was  alleged 
because  it  fell  below  the  standard  of  strength,  quality  and 
purity  as  set  forth  in  the  Pharmacopoeia,  as  it  was  sold 
under  and  by  a  name  recognized  in  the  United  States 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  misbranding  was  alleged  because  of 
the  false  statement  on  the  label  that  the  article  contained 
“48  per  cent  absolute  Alcohol  by  Volume  and  144  Min. 
Chloroform  per  fluid  ounce,”  whereas  it  contained  614 
per  cent  of  absolute  alcohol  by  volume  and  54.4  minims 
of  chloroform  per  fluid  ounce,  and  because  the  label  failed 
to  bear  a  statement  of  the  quantity  or  proportion  of  alco¬ 
hol  and  chloroform  contained  therein.  On  September  27, 
1917,  the  defendant  pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $20. 

5858.  Adulteration  of  chloroform  liniment. 

Adulteration  was  alleged  because  the  article  fell  below 

the  standard  of  strength,  quality  and  purity  as  set  forth 
in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  and  because  the 
standard  of  strength,  quality  and  purity  of  the  article  was 
not  declared  on  the  container  thereof.  On  October  5, 
1917,  the  defendant  pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $20. 

5859.  Adulteration  and  misbrEmding  of  elixir  orin,  quinine 
and  strychnine;  and  chloroform  liniment. 

The  first  article  was  held  to  be  adulterated  because  it 
was  sold  under  and  by  a  name  recognized  in  the  National 
Formulary,  and  differed  from  the  standard  of  strength, 
quality  and  purity  as  set  forth  in  the  National  Formulary. 
Misbranding  was  alleged  because  of  the  statement  on  the 
label  that  it  contained  “Alcohol  25  per  cent  *  *  each 
teaspoonful  contains  half  grain  quinine  alkaloid,  1  grain 
Iron  Pyrosphosphate,”  whereas  it  was  found  to  contain 
30  per  cent  alcohol,  and  each  teaspoonful  contained  ap¬ 
proximately  0.27  grain  of  quinine  alkaloid  and  1.3  grains 
of  iron  pyrophosphate,  and  the  standard  of  strength,  qual- 
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■and  its  place 

among  foods 


PUBLIC  attitude  towards  alterna¬ 
tive  foods  has,  during  the  past  few 
years,  undergone  a  complete  change. 


No  longer  is  there  resistance  towards 
the  new  product  to  eat  or  to  cook 
with,  when  honestly  made  and  prop¬ 
erly  labeled,  for  the  public  has  come 
to  realize  the  important  part  these  new  foods  are  playing  in  the 
economic  life  of  the  world  and  to  accept  them  for  their  true  value. 


Food  scientists,  encouraged  by  this  attitude  of  an  enlightened  public, 
have  steadily  been  adding  to  the  food  supply  of  the  country  by 
creating  new  and  variable  foods  out  of  an  unchanged  or  diminished 
supply  of  raw  materials. 


One  of  the  latest  of  these  new  foods  to  be  offered  to  the  public  is  HEBE.  It  is 
sold  under  this  trade  name  for  just  what  it  is,  as  stated  plainly  on  the  label — “a 
compound  of  evaporated  skimmed  milk  and  vegetable  fat.”  It  contains  all  the 
nutritive  qualities  of  the  separated  milk  combined  with  pure,  refined  edible  fat  of 
the  cocoanut — nothing  else. 


The  production  of  HEBE  utilizes  a  largely  wasted  by¬ 
product  of  the  dairy  industry,  skimmed  milk,  and  a  vege¬ 
table  fat  of  recognized  food  value,  whose  advantages  in 
food  products  have  only  been  fully  realized  in  the  past 
few  years. 

In  the  field  of  liquids  used  in  cooking  and  baking,  HEBE 
has  created  its  own  place  just  as  vegetable  shortenings 
have  made  a  place  for  themselves  in  their  field. 

HEBE  is  made  by  an  exclusive  method,  requiring  con- 
denseries  of  the  latest  modern  equipment,  where  every 
sanitary  advantage  may  be  had.  It  is  sealed  airtight  and 
sterilized.  It  contains  7.8%  fats,  17.7%  non-fat  milk  solids 
and  its  fiiel  value  is  663  calories  per  pound. 

The  Hebe  Company 

Chicago  Seattle 
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Acid  Calcium  Phosphate 
Acid  Ammonium  Phosphate 
Liquid  Acid  Phosphate 
Baking  Powder  Materials 
Phosphoric  Acid 
Epsom  Salts  U.  S.  P. 
Oxalic  Acid 

Correspondence  solicited 


VICTOR  CHEMICAL  WORKS 

New  York  CHICAGO  St.  Louis 

Largest  Manufacturers 


BON  BON 

The  Original  Alum  Baking  Powder 

Never  surpassed  in  wholesomeness,  leavening  or  keying 
qualities.  Immense  output.  Low  price. 

J.  C.  Grant  Chemical  Co.,  E.  St.  Louis,  Ill. 


Illinois  Vinegar  Mfg.  Company 

19th  AND  ROCKWELL  STREETS 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF  HIGH  GRADE 

DISTILLED  VINEGAR 


Canned  Salmon 

ALL  GRADES  ALL  SIZES 

Largest  Distributors 
in  the  World 

KELLEY-  CLARKE  CO. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  SEATTLE,  WASH. 


ity  and  purity  of  the  article  was  not  declared  on  the  con¬ 
tainer  thereof;  and  also  because  the  article  failed  to  bear 
a  statement  of  the  quantity  or  proportion  of  alcohol  con¬ 
tained  therein.  Adulteration  of  the  chloroform  liniment 
was  alleged  because  it  was  sold  under  and  by  a  name 
recognized  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  and  fell 
below  the  standard  strength,  quality  and  purity  as  set 
forth  in  the  Pharmacopoeia.  Misbranding  was  alleged 
because  of  the  false  statement  that  the  article  contained 
“144  Minims  Chloroform  to  ounce,”  whereas  it  contained 
26.4  minims  to  the  ounce.  On  September  26,  1917,  the 
defendant  pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $40. 

5860.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  chloroform  lini¬ 
ment  and  adulteration  of  elixir  iron,  quinine  and 
strychnine. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5859,  with  the  exception 
that  there  was  no  alcohol  in  the  elixir  iron,  quinine  and 
strychnine. 

5861.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  chloroform  lini¬ 
ment  and  adulteration  of  solution  of  citrate  of  magnesia. 

Adulteration  of  the  chloroform  liniment  was  alleged 
because  it  was  sold  under  and  by  a  name  recognized  in 
the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  and  differed  from  the 
standard  of  strength,  quality  and  purity  as  set  forth  in  the 
Pharmacopoeia,  and  misbranding  was  alleged  because  of 
the  false  statement  “Chloroform  Liniment  U.  S.  P.  *  *  * 
containing  *  *  *  144  min.  chloroform  per  fluid  ounce,” 
whereas  it  contained  but  96  minims  of  chloroform  to  the 
fluid  ounce,  and  because  it  failed  to  bear  a  statement  of 
the  proportion  or  quantity  of  chloroform  contained 
therein.  Adulteration  of  the  solution  of  citrate  of  mag¬ 
nesia  was  alleged  because  it  was  sold  under  and  by  a 
name  recognized  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  and 
differed  from  the  standard  of  strength,  quality  and  purity 
as  set  forth  in  said  Pharmacopoeia.  On  October  8,  1917, 
the  defendant  pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $40. 

5862.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  chloroform  lin¬ 
iment. 

Adulteration  was  alleged  because  the  article  fell  below 
the  standard  of  strength,  quality  and  purity  as  set  forth 
in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  and  misbranding 
because  the  article  failed  to  bear  a  statement  of  the  quan¬ 
tity  or  proportion  of  alcohol  and  chloroform  contained 
therein.  On  September  28,  1917,  the  defendant  paid 
guilty  and  was  fined  $20. 

5863.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  chloroform  lini¬ 
ment  and  adulteration  of  solution  of  citrate  of  mag¬ 
nesia. 

Adulteration  of  the  chloroform  liniment  was  alleged 
because  it  was  sold  under  and  by  a  name  recognized  in 
the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  and  differed  from  the 
standard  of  strength,  quality  and  purity  as  set  forth  in 
the  Pharmacopoeia,  and  misbranding  was  alleged  because 
it  was  labeled  “Each  Fluid  Ounce  Contains  *  *  *  Chlo¬ 
roform  144  Minims,”  whereas  it  contained  96  minims  of 
chloroform  to  the  fluid  ounce.  Adulteration  of  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  citrate  of  magnesia  was  alleged  because  it  fell  be¬ 
low  the  standard  of  strength,  quality  and  purity  under 
which  it  was  sold.  On  October  2,  1917,  the  defendant 
pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $40. 

5864.  Adulteration  of  chloroform  liniment. 

Adulteration  was  alleged  because  the  article  fell  below 

the  standard  of  strength,  quality  and  purity  as  set  forth 
by  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopoeia,  under  which  it  was  sold. 
On  October  3,  1917,  the  defendant  pled  guilty  and  was 
fined  $20. 

5865.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  elixir  iron,  quinine 
and  strychnine. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5852,  with  the  exception 
that  it  contained  19.8  per  cent  of  alcohol. 

5866.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  chloroform  lini¬ 
ment. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  5857,  with  the  exception 
that  it  contained  54  per  cent  of  alcohol  and  73  minims  of 
chloroform. 

5867.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  elixir  iron,  qui¬ 
nine  and  strychnine. 

Adulteration  was  alleged  because  it  differed  from  the 
standard  of  strength,  quality  and  purity  as  set  forth  in 
the  National  Formulary,  under  which  it  was  sold,  and 
misbranding  was  alleged  because  the  article  contained 
alcohol  and  did  not  bear  a  statement  of  the  quantity  or 
proportion  of  alcohol  contained  therein.  On  October  23, 
1917,  the  defendant  pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $20. 

5868.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  chloroform  lini¬ 
ment. 
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No  Sugar  Restrictions  on 
Jiffy-Jell  for  Hospitals 


The  U.  S.  Food  Administration  has  placed  gelatine 
preparations  in  the  essential  class  for  sugar  allotment, 
where  they  are  used  only  for  hospitals  and  similar  insti¬ 
tutions.  This  because  of  their  importance  in  the  hos¬ 
pital  dietary. 

Such  packages  must  bear  a  special  label,  limiting  their 
use  to  sick  and  convalescent  people. 


Loganberry 

The  favorite  berry  flavor, 
sealed  in  vials.  -A  wealth  of 
fresh  fruit  taste. 


Pineapple 

We  use  a  whole  pineapple 
to  make  the  flavor  used  in 
one  hospital  package. 


V 


'  w 


Mint 


Made  from  fresh  mint  leaves 
and  bottled.  Makes  a  refresh¬ 
ing  mint  jell. 


Lime  Fruit 

Makes  a  tart,  green  jell. 


Has  long  been  made  in  special  hospital  size.  Each  package 
makes  one  quart  of  jell. 

All  the  fruit  flavors  are  made  direct  from  the  fresh,  ripe  fruit 
itself.  All  come  in  liquid  form,  in  sealed  glass  vials  —  a  bottle 
in  each  package. 

The  flavors  are  abundant.  The  vial  keeps  them  fresh.  So  Jiffy- 
Jell  dainties  taste  like  fresh  fruit  creations. 

Our  hospital  size  now  bears  the  special  Food  Administration 
label. 

Each  package  comes  fully  sweetened,  so  no  sugar  need  be  added. 
Simply  add  boiling  water,  then  the  flavor  from  the  vial. 

The  Supreme  Gelatine  Food 

Jiffy-Jell  is  the  only  quick  gelatine  dainty  with  true  fruit  flavors 
in  sealed  vials.  And  the  finest  fruit  flavors  are  otherwise  impossible. 

It  is  the  only  like  product  made  with  Waukesha  Gelatine  —  a 
super-grade  which  we  now  supply  the  government  in  million-pack¬ 
age  lots.  The  home  size  makes  a  pint  of  jell  —  enough  to  serve  six. 
The  hospital  size  makes  a  quart  of  jell.  Both  sizes  come  in  ten 
flavors,  for  desserts,  for  salads  and  for  garnish  jell. 

There  is  no  other  form  of  dessert  so  econom¬ 
ical  yet  so  fruity  and  appealing. 


Waukesha  Pure  Food  Co.,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


(366) 


Ten  Flavors 

In  Glass  Vials 


One  in  Each 
Package 

Mint 

For  Mint  Jell 
Lime 

For  Salad  Jell 
Raspberry 
Cherry 
Loganberry 
Strawberry 
Pineapple 
Orange 

Lemon 

For  Desserts 

Also  Coffee 
Flavor 
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THE  COLUMBUS  LABORATORIES 

i1  N.  ttat«  Street  CHICAGO,  ILL 

DEPARTMENTS:  Pood,  Commercial,  Medical,  Milling  and  Baking. 
Bxpart  Staff  of  Consultants.  Court  and  Medico-Legal  Work. 


The  Fraser  Laboratories 

Analytical  Department,  Fraser  &  Co. 

50  East  41st  St.  (Chemists  Building),  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

Analyses  of  Foods,  Drugs,  Water  and  Industrial  Products, 
Chemical  and  Bacteriological  Examinations. 

Investigations  to  Improve  Processes.  Sanitary  Surveys. 


GLENN  H.  PICKARD 

Chemical  Engineer 

9  So.  Clinton  St.  Chicago,  Ill. 

Consultant  in  the  Design  and  Operation  of  Plants  for 
the  Manufacture,  Refining  and  Use  of  Vegetable  Oils. 


The  Sanitation  and  Hygiene  Institute 

7  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City 

Specialists  in  Food  Regulations  and  Standards.  In¬ 
vestigations  to  improve  Processes.  Laboratory 
Examinations  and  Sanitary  Surveys. 

Russell  Raynor  Benjamin  Jurist 


SOMETHING  NEW 

SAMPLES  GRATIS 
GRANULATED  BORIC  ACID 

Will  dissolve  more  readily  than  any  form  hitherto 
introduced.  When  ordering,  specify 

20  MULE  TEAM  GRANULATED  BORIC  ACID 

u.  s.  p. 

PACIFIC  COAST  BORAX  COMPANY 

New  York  Chicago  Oakland 


#/ 

DR.PRICE’SVANILLA 

Is  Made  From  the 

Finest  Mexican  Vanilla  Beans 

p'PBlcts 

EXTRACT 

The  same  high  quality  is  found  in  Price’s 

/ 

Lemon,  Orange,  Raspberry  and  Strawberry 

YANJLLA 

PURE  FRUIT  EXTRACTS 

MTOAl  ^  FUTN 

rai 

•MUMCTWai*  OT 

Price  Flavoring  Extract  Co. 

ptiaFuvosniGExnuaca 

CNlCAaO.U&A.  \ 

f  CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Seedless  Prunes. 

It  is  reported  that  the  seedless  prune  is  to  soon  be¬ 
come  a  reality.  The  great  demand  for  prune  seeds  or 
pits  to  make  charcoal  for  the  gas  masks  of  United 
States  soldiers  has  caused  the  fruit  to  be  seeded  in 
California  and  the  pits  sacked  and  shipped  east. 

Seedless  prunes  will  be  sold  in  packages  like  raisins 
in  the  future,  so  grocerymen  say. 


Substantially  the  same  as  No.  S857. 

5869.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  gelatin. 
Adulteration  and  misbranding  was  alleged  because  the 

article  contained  glue  and  was  sold  as  gelatin.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  IS,  1917,  claimants  having  consented,  the  product 
was  released  to  them  upon  payment  of  the  costs  of  the 
proceedings  and  under  $500  bond,  in  conformity  with  sec¬ 
tion  10  of  the  act. 

5870.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of  oil  of  birch. 

Adulteration  and  misbranding  was  alleged  because  the 
article  had  been  mixed  and  packed  with  synthetic  methyl 
salicylate  and  was  sold  as  oil  of  birch.  On  September 
6,  1917,  claimant  having  consented,  the  product  was  re¬ 
leased  to  him  upon  payment  of  the  costs  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  and  under  $200  bond,  in  conformity  with  section  lO 
of  the  act. 


Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Management,  Circulation,. 

Etc.,  Required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
August  24,  1912, 

Of  American  Food  Journal,  published  monthly,  at  Chi¬ 
cago,  Illinois,  for  October  1,  1918. 

State  of  Illinois,  County  of  Cook,  ss. 

Before  me,  a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  personally  appeared  L.  M.  Donat,  who, 
having  been  duly  sworn  according  to  law,  deposes  and  says 
that  she  is  the  Business  Manager  of  the  American  Food 
Journal,  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  her  knowl¬ 
edge  and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownership,  man¬ 
agement  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the  circulation),  etc.,  of 
the  aforesaid  publication  for  the  date  shown  in  the  above 
pption,  required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  embodied 
in  Section  443,  Postal  Laws  and  Regulations,  printed  on 
the  reverse  of  this  form,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  publisher, 
editor,  managing  editor,  and  business  managers  are: 

Name  of —  Post  office  address — 

Publisher,  R.  G.  Gould,  15  S.  Market  St. 

Editor,  R.  G.  Gould,  15  S.  Market  St. 

Managing  Editor,  L.  M.  Donat,  15  S.  Market  St. 

Business  Manager,  L.  M.  Donat,  15  S.  Market  St. 

owners  are:  (Give  names  and  addresses 
of  individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name 
and  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or 
holding  1  per  cent  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of  stock.) 

Anne  V.  Gould,  609  Cherry  St.,  Winnetka,  Ill. 

Harold  F.  White,  108  S.  La  Salle  St. 

Robert  G.  Gould,  15  S.  Market  St. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortgagees,  and  other 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent  or  more 
of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities, 
are:  (If  there  are  none,  so  state.) 

There  are  none. 

4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above,  giving  the 
names  of  the  owners,  stockholders,  and  security  holders, 
if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  se¬ 
curity  holders  as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  com¬ 
pany  but  also,  in  cases  where  the  stockholder  or  security 
holder  appears  upon  the  books  of  the  company  as  trustee 
or  in  any  other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person 
or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  is  acting,  is  given; 
also  that  the  said  two  paragraphs  contain  statements  em¬ 
bracing  affiant’s  full  knowledge  and  belief  as  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  conditions  under  which  stockholders  and' 
security  holders  who  do  not  appear  upon  the  books  of 
the  company  as  trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a 
capacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  owner;  and  this; 
affiant  has  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  other  person, 
association,  or  corporation  has  any  interest  direct  or  in¬ 
direct  in  the  said  stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than 
as  so  stated  by  him. 

5.  That  the  average  number  of  copies  of  each  issue  of 
this  publication  sold  or  distributed,  through  the  mails  or 
otherwise,  to  paid  subscribers  during  the  six  months  pre¬ 
ceding  the  date  shown  above  is  — .  (This  information  is 
required  from  daily  publications  only.) 

L.  M.  DONAT, 
Business  Manager. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  2nd  day  of 
October,  1918. 

(Seal.)  ^  GLADYS  FREEMAN. 

(My  commission  expires  Dec.  22,  1921.) 


Use  More  Corn 


There  never  was  a  time  when  it  was  more  necessary  for 
food  control  officials  and  food  manufacturers  to  regard 
Indian  corn  and  its  many  products  with  a  clear  gaze — free 
from  tradition  and  bias. 

Patriotism  and  self-interest,  both,  prompt  all  Americans  to 
make  the  utmost  use  of  this  wonderful  cereal  and  its 
products,  of  which  we  have  so  abundant  a  supply. 

The  Government  is  advising  the  use  of  corn  products  in 
every  conceivable  manner. 

There  are  many  manufactured  products  of  corn  the  use  of 
which  in  general  food  manufacture  may,  and  should,  be 
widely  extended. 

The  members  of  this  Association  manufacture  one  or  more 
of  the  following  products  of  corn: 

Corn  Starch  Corn  Syrup 

Corn  Sugar  Corn  Oil 

All  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  use  of  corn  products  in  the 
food  industry  should  be  addressed  to 


American  Manufacturers’  Association  of  Products  from  Com 

208  S.  La  Salle  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


MEMBERS: 


American  Maize  Products  Co.,  135  William  St< 
New  York 

Clinton  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Clinton,  Iowa 
Corn  Products  Refining  Co.,  17  Battery  Place, 
New  York 

The  Douglas  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


J.  C.  Hubinger  Bros.  Co.,  Keokuk,  Iowa 
Huron  Milling  Company,  Harbor  Beach,  Mich 
Keever  Starch  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Piel  Bros.  Starch  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  E.  Staley  Mfg.  Company,  Decatur,  Ill. 
Union  Starch  &  Refining  Co.,  Edinburg,  Ind. 


To  Every  Man 

Who  Sells  FI  eischmann’s  Yeast 


During  this  Holiday  Season  the  bells  are  sounding  a  deeper  note 
of  liberty,  of  loyalty  and  of  devotion  to  our  common  cause. 

More  than  ever,  we  appreciate  the  spirit  of  co-operation  and 
good  will  you  have  shown  us. 

Our  best  wishes  for  your  success  during  the  New  Year. 

The  Fleischmann  Company 

“Fleischmann’s  Yeast” 


How  do  your  products  arrive — Over  There? 

Manufacturers  of  foods  and  allied  products  are  exporting  today  where  formerly 
their  output  was  utilized  for  domestic  consumption.  They  are  therefore,  confronted 
with  problems  in  wrapping  and  packing  that  are  entirely  new  to  them. 

As  Diamond-F  Protective  Papers  are  made  to  protect  products  from  contami¬ 
nating  influences  of  various  kinds,  there  is  surely  one  that  can  settle  this  more  or 
less  vexing  problem  for  you. 

If  you  are  in  need  of  papers  that  are  waterproof,  airproof,  greaseproof,  and 
alkaliproof,  get  working  samples  at  once  of 

Wainond^F  Protective  Papers 

Glassine  Greaseproof  Vegetable  Parchment  Parchmoid 


A  Mark  of  Quality 
A  Sign  of  Service 


They  ma}"^  be  had  in  sheets,  rolls,  and 
circles.  All  are  pure  cellulose  and 
free  from  oils,  chemicals,  waxes, 
metals,  etc. 

Ask  your  jobber  or  write 
direct  to  us 

Diamond  State  Fibre  Company 

Bridgeport,  Pa.,  (Near  Philadelphia)  - 

Also  makers  of  Diamond  Fibre — 

“A  Remarkable  Material” 


This  well  known 
product  gets 
there  looking  just 
as  fine  as  when  it 
left  the  factory 
because  wrapped 
in  DIAMOND-F 
GLASSINE. 


Needs 


Meeting 
Present  Day 


Food  Conservation  has  proved  an  education  to  us  all! 

The  Ryzon  Service  Staff  itself  never  realized  the 
adaptability  of  Ryzon  until,  one  after  another,  our 
accustomed  ingredients  were  curtailed  and  “substitutes” 
confronted  us  on  every  hand. 

But  the  Ryzon  Conservation  Recipes  were  promptly 
developed  and  in  all  cases  Ryzon  justified  its  title  of 
The  Perfect  Baking  Powder.”  With  the  coarser  flours 
as  well  as  with  sugar  substitutes,  the  results  from 
Ryzon  baking  combine  satisfaction  with  economy. 

The  new  edition  of  the  Ryzon  Baking  Book  con¬ 
tains  the  Conservation  Recipes  prepared  by  the  Ryzon 
Service  Staff  and  approved  by  the  United  States  Food 
Administration. 

Ryzon  is  40c  per  pound.  The  Ryzon  Baking 
Book  (original  price  $1.00)  will  be  sent  upon  receipt  of 
30c  in  stamps  or  coin  except  in  Canada. 


the  perfect  baking  powder 


GENERALCHEMICALTO. 


FOOD  DEPARTMENT 
NEW  YORK 
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Puffed  to  Bubbles,  Eight 
Times  Normal  Size 
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That  is  Puffed  Wheat  —  whole 
steam  exploded. 

They  come  to  you  as  bubbles — airy,  flaky, 
flimsy  morsels,  but  still  in  the  wheaFgrain 
shape. 

The  purpose  of  puffing  is  to  blast  every 
food  cell,  so  the  whole  wheat 
becomes  wholly  digestible. 

It  is  done  by  Prof.  Anderson’s 
process.  The  grains  sealed  in 
gims  are  revolved  for  an  hour 
in  550  degrees  of  heat. 

Each  grain  contains  some  125  million  food  cells. 
Each  cell  holds  a  trifle  of  moisture  which  this  heat 
turns  to  steam. 

When  the  grms  are  shot  each  cell  explodes.  That 
means  125  million  explosions  inside  every  kemeh 
The  fearful  heat'  gives  to  the  kernels  a  taste  like 
toasted  nuts. 

The  explosion  makes  the  kernel  a  flimsy, 
flaky  tidbit. 

The  blasted  food  cells  make  it  easy  to  digest. 
And  every  atom  feeds. 

There  is  no  other  wheat  food  in  existence  so 
good  to  the  taste,  or  good  for  you. 


Puffed 

Puffed 

Corn 

Wheat 

Rice 

Puffs 

All  Bubble  Grains 

Each  15c  Except  in  Far  West 

Also  With  Melted  Butter 


Puffed  Grains  are  served 
like  other  cereals,  but  also  in 
unique  ways. 

In  saving  sugar,  countless 
homes  now  serve  them  with 
melted  butter. 

They  are  ideal  morsels — 
thin,  crisp,  toasted — to  float 
in  bowls  of  milk. 

Crisped  and  lightly  but¬ 
tered,  they  are  food  confections  for  children  after  school. 

The  Quaker  Qels  (propan^ 

Sole  Makers 

(2032) 
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A  Chat  With  You 

O  doubt  you  will  be  surprised  (agree¬ 
ably,  I  sincerely  hope)  to  find  your 
magazine  this  month  in  a  new  dress, 
and  even  more  so  perhaps  on  learning  that 
its  ownership,  too,  is  different.  We  are  of 
the  belief,  however,  that  the  mere  change 
of  ownership  is  of  little  interest  unless  this 
reflects  in  the  magazine  itself. 

Now,  a  word  about  the  change  in  makeup. 
We  look  upon  publishing  your  magazine 
about  the  same  as  you  consider  a  meal.  You 
select  a  restaurant  to  eat  that  must  be  clean, 
the  table  linen,  silver,  dinner  ware,  spotless. 
A  meal  served  in  such  an  atmosphere  you 
relish.  Food  cooked  perhaps  just  as  well, 
served  to  you  in  a  greasy,  dirty  basement 
with  questionable  service,  would  take  away 
your  appetite.  All  of  which  might  seem  to 
you  far  from  publishing  your  magazine,  but 
don’t  you  see  that  with  enameled  covers  in 
color,  and  (what  we  hope  you  will  agree) 
attractive  three-column  makeup,  we  are  en¬ 
deavoring  to  furnish  the  pleasant  atmos¬ 
phere  to  induce  an  appetite  for  reading  the 
magazine. 

In  our  Rotary  Club,  the  motto  is  “He 
profits  most  who  serves  best.”  This  best 
describes  our  ambitions  in  becoming  your 
publishers.  As  an  experienced  publisher,  I 
realize  that  only  through  giving  you  the 
best  I  have  within  me  can  I  hope  to  merit 
your  confidence.  I  appreciate  that  we  will 
get  only  as  we  give.  That  is  why  we  want 
to  give  you  a  magazine  which  you  will  wel¬ 
come  to  your  desk,  and  be  proud  to  leave  it 
on  top  of  the  heap.  We  don’t  want  to  get 
letters  saying  “please  cut  our  name  off  as 
we  don’t  have  time  to  read  it.”  We  want  to 
make  the  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL 
so  valuable,  so  full  of  “things  you  want  to 
know,”  that  you  won’t  want  to  get  along 
without  it. 

While  I  know  most  of  you  haven’t  a  lot 
of  time  to  devote  to  helping  us  publish  the 
Journal,  yet  a  suggestion  for  an  article  or  a 
brick  bat  will  be  most  warmly  welcomed. 

We  have  no  pet  theories  to  air,  no  expert 
opinions  to  expound,  no  ideas  other  than  to 
keep  our  “eye  on  the  ball” — the  “ball”  as  we 
see  it,  a  food  magazine  of  scientific  informa¬ 
tion  in  readable  American  language — a  di¬ 
gest  of  Government  reports  without  the 
dryness — articles  of  value  without  a  twist 
of  partiality — facts  without  embellishment, 
and  a  thorough  analysis  of  food  legislation. 
In  brief,  the  kind  of  a  magazine  you  want. 


The  Spread 
for  Bread 


Mr.  Dealer 

are  you  selling  “Swift’s 
Premium”  Oleomargarine  ? 

The  rising  cost  of  food  has  fur¬ 
ther  increased  the  popularity  of 
“Swift’s  Premium”  Oleomargarine. 

The  housewife  has  discovered 
in  it  a  pure,  wholesome  and  nutri¬ 
tious  product  containing  all  the 
essentiaf  food  elements  and  one  that 
does  not  decrease  the  former  stand¬ 
ard  of  living. 

“Swift’s  Premium”  will  build  up 
for  you  a  good,  steady,  profitable 
.  trade. 

It  will  pay  you  to  take  out  a 
license  if  you  do  not  have  one. 

The  profit  on  three  30  lb.  cases 
will  practically  pay  for  the  license. 

Asl^  our  Salesman  for  Particulars 

Swift  (^Company 
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Whiter — Sweeter — Lig'hter 
Bread  and  Cake 

The  first  essential  of  success  in  home  baking  is  to 
employ  a  leavener  that  is  pure,  thorough  and  'de¬ 
pendable — one  that  raises  evenly,  and  gives  the  bread 
and  cake  the  right  texture,  and  appetizing  appear¬ 
ance — and  makes  them  easily  digested.  The  purity, 
uniform  strength  and  perfect  keeping  qualities  of 


THE  WHOLESOME 


BAKING  POWDER 


insure  whiter,  sweeter  and  lighter  cake  and  bread — 
it  raises  the  baking  just  right,  and 
aiids  to  the  nutritive  value,  as  it  re¬ 
stores  phosphatic  elements  equiva¬ 
lent  to  those  which  fine  wheat  flour 
loses  in  the  process  of  milling. 

Every  Housewife,  Dietitian,  Domes¬ 
tic  Science  Teacher  and  Lecturer 
should  have  a  copy  of  **Rumford 
Dainties  and  Household  Helps.  ’ 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send  it  Tree 
upon  request. 

RUMFORD  CHEMICAL  WORKS, 

Providence,  R.  I. 

L.71  10.17 


We  believe  we  should  be  the  instrument,  ! 
not  the  hand;  the  vehicle,  not  the  power. 
The  magazine  is  yours.  We  simply  compile, 
arrange  and  index  the  best  each  month  for 
your  convenience.  Our  intelligence  in  doing 
this  will  largely  depend  upon  your  co-opera¬ 
tion. 

Need  I  add  in  closing  that  there  are  no 
“interests”  back  of  us,  that  not  one  dollar 
has  been  asked  or  taken  from  anyone  in  the 
food  industry?  We  are  not  and  never  will 
be  subsidized. 

We  go  on  record  with  you  that  we  come 
to  you  with  the  American  Food  Journal  un¬ 
fettered  and  unhampered  by  any  other  in¬ 
fluence  than  a  sincere  desire  to  give  you  the 
kind  of  a  magazine  you  deserve. 

Our  initial  effort  is  our  first  step.  We  ask 
your  indulgence.  If  it  does  not  measure  up 
to  your  standard,  give  us  your  suggestions. 
We  are  with  you  to  stay.  Help  us  make 
good.  I 

Publisher 


THERE  IS 

CLEANLINESS.  HEALTH 
INSURANCE,  ECONOMY 

AND  convenience:  in 

Our 

BRAND 

Evaporated 

Milk 

The  Standard  of  the  World 

Wins  and  Holds  Trade  on 
account  of  its  Superior  Quality 


PREPARED  BY 

Helvetia  Milk  Condensing  Co. 

HIGHLAND,  ILLINOIS 

ORIGINATORS  OF  EVAPORATED  MILK 


Nozv  is  the 
Time— 

to  bind  tbe  copies  of  your  maga¬ 
zine  in  tbe  Dowst  Magazine 
Bind  cr.  It  IS  tbe  best  and  most 
substantial  binder  tbat  bas  ever 
been  brought  to  our  attention 
and  we  know  tbat  it  bas  no 
superior  at  tbe  present  time. 

Tbe  Dowst  Binder  bas  no  cumbersome  back  and  will 
bold  one  copy  flat  as  well  as  twelve.  Tbe  binder  is  well 
made  and  finished  in  a  bigb-class  manner.  Tbe  words, 

“THE  AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL”  are 

stamped  on  tbe  front  cover  in  gold  leaf.  It  will  make 
a  handsome  addition  to  your  library. 


Let  us  send  you  on< 
on  approval.  Pric< 
$2.00. 


The 

American 

Food 

Journal 


15  S.  Market  Street 
CHICAGO,  ILL 


I. 


It 
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A  Forecast  of  1919 

HILE  the  last  issue  for  the  year  of  1918 
finds  the  American  Food  Journal  under 
new  management,  we  have  only  to  glance 
at  the  first  issue  of  this  publication,  which  made 
its  appearance  thirteen  years  ago  and  contained 
a  definite  statement  of  its  purposes  and  ideals ;  or 
hastily  scan  the  pages  of  subsequent  issues  and 
note  the  nature  and  character  of  the  articles 
printed ;  or  run  through  the  correspondence, 
glimpsing  the  many  letters  of  commendation  from 
food  officials,  legislators,  food  manufacturers  and 
distributors  and  dietitians  to  get  our  cue  as  to 
policy  and  aims  for  future  issues. 

Briefly  stated  our  policy  for  the  future,  as  it  has 
been  in  the  past,  shall  be:  To  support,  whole 
heartedly,  the  efforts  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
accomplish  the  enforcement  of  the  pure  food  laws 
of  the  nation  and  the  various  states;  to  publish 
advance  information  regarding  proposed  food 
legislation  and,  wherever  possible,  to  carry  in  our 
columns  the  opinions  of  experts  as  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  or  disadvantages  of  the  proposed  laws;  to 
describe  and  illustrate  methods  and  processes  of 
manufacture  or  distribution  of  various  food  prod¬ 
ucts;  to  inform  dietitians  of  the  latest  and  most 
noteworthy  accomplishments  in  the  field  of  die¬ 
tetics  ;  to  record  legal  decisions  that  relate  to  food , 
and  otherwise  seek  to  keep  those  who  are  most 
interested  in  the  developments  of  the  food  situa¬ 
tion  informed  of  the  latest  moves. 

We  are  fully  conscious  of  the  bigness  of  the 
job  that  we  have  tackled^  because  we  know,  as  you 
know,  that  the  developments  of  the  past  four  years 
have  made  American  food  production  and  distri¬ 
bution  matters  of  vital  importance  to  most  of  the 
civilized  world.  The  farmer,  the  manufacturer  and 
the  distributor  of  foodstuffs  no  longer  assumes  the 
“I-Should-Worry”  attitude  when  the  facts  about 
the  food  situation  in  far-away  countries  are  pre¬ 
sented  to  him,  and  even  the  cross-roads  grocer  is 
coming  to  look  upon  his  own  wastefulness  or 
economy  as  matters  of  international  importance. 
So  we  say  that  we  realize  that  this  momentous 
change  in  the  food  situation; — ^the  new  attitude 
of  producer  and  consumer, — has  added  to  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  American  Food  Journal  and  it 
is  with  this  consciousness  that  we  are  planning  the 
editorial  program  for  the  year  of  1919. 

The  Food  Administration  which  came  into  ex- 
istance  when  The  United  States  entered  the  war, 
may  or  may  not  go  out  of  existence,  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  work  started  will  be  continued  either 
by  legislative  enactments  or  by  educational  forces 
that  will  spring  up  as  the  result  of  the  necessity  of 
continuing  the  food  conservation  work.  And  with 
this  in  view,  we  are  planning  a  series  of  articles 
by  experts  in  their  field  to  cover  this  situation. 

Cold  Storage,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  a  joke, 
or  a  new  form  of  fraud  to  all  but  a  few,  is  now 
recognized  as  a  most  important  equalizer  of  supply 
and  demand  and  articles  on  this  subject  will  ap¬ 
pear  from  time  to  time  during  the  next  year. 

Some  troublesome  planet  must  have  been  in  the 
ascendency  when  Oleomargarine  was  born  into  the 
world,  for  its  progress  has  been  marked  by  bitter¬ 
ness  and  rancor.  We  believe,  however,  that  there 
is  a  well-defined  place  in  the  world  for  both  oleo- 

( Continued  on  page  684) 


The  New-Day 
Price  Tags 

Should  Show  Calories  Per  Pound 

The  Vital  Point 
In  Food  Cost 

The  calory  is  the  energy  unit  by  which 
governments  and  experts  measure  food. 

It  is  a  major  factor  to  consider  in  combat¬ 
ing  cost  of  living.  Figure  what  you  get  per 
dollar  as  compared  with  Quaker  Oats. 

In  these  foods,  for  example : 


Cost  Per  1,000  Calories 

Quaker  Oats  ...  -  5  cents 

Meats  Average  -  -  -  -  40  “ 

Fish  Averages  ...  -  40  “ 

Canned  Salmon  -  -  -  -  33  “ 

Canned  Corn  .  ...  30  “ 

Potatoes  ------  13  “ 

Canned  Peas  -  -  -  -  54  “ 


Most  meat  foods  cost  you  7  to  10  times 
Quaker  Oats  for  the  same  calory  units.  And 
some  foods  cost  you  20  times  as  much. 

Then  Quaker  Oats  is  better  balanced  than 
these  costly  foods.  It  is  richer  in  minerals. ' 
It  is  more  nearly  a  complete  food. 

The  oat  is  probably  the  greatest  food  that 
grows. 

Use  Quaker  Oats  to  reduce  your  meat  cost. 
Every  dollar’s  worth  used  in  that  way  saves 
$7  on  the  average. 

Then  mix  it  with  your  flour  foods.  The 
more  you  use  the  more  you  save,  and  the. 
better  you  are  fed. 

This  great  food  in  these  times  gains  a 
multiplied  importance. 


12  to  13c  and  30  to  32c  per  Package 

Except  in  Far  West  and  South, 


The  Extra-Flavory  Flakes 
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A  FAULTLESS  FOOD  PREPARATION 


Today,  more  than  ever,  housewives  are  interested  in  food  mat¬ 
ters — not  merely  with  the  view  of  keeping  down  table  cost  but  the 
element  of  quality  is  of  vital  consideration. 

Nothing  else  is  half  as  important  as  the  selection  of  a  properly 
balanced  baking  powder.  Special  conservation  requirements  have 
doubled  the  need  for  extreme  caution  in  the  selection  of  this  much 
used  pantry-item  which,  though  not  a  food  itself,  has  come  into 
daily  use  as  a  preparer  of  foods. 

Food  officials  and  others  who  are  interested  in  the  great  work 
of  food  conservation  should  recommend  the  use  of  the  highest 
quality  leavening  agent — becoming  public  benefactors  by  insuring 
the  results  which  should  be  accomplished. 

The  INDIAN  HEAD  trade-mark  is  an  absolute  guarantee  of 

uniformity,  purity  and  dependableness  and  of  utmost  efficiency, 

maintained  regardless  of  conditions. 

Calumet  Baking  Powder  works  for  the  public  good — the  best, 
the  purest,  the  surest  baking  powder  possible  to  produce — proven  by 
the  fact  that  it  has  passed  the  most  rigid  laboratory  tests  with  a  100% 
score.  It  is  used  and  endorsed  by  the  world’s  eminent  Domestic 
Scientists. 

It  is  used  in  the  United  States  Army  and  Navy. 

It  is  used  by  America’s  patriotic  housewives  more  than  any 
other  brand. 

It  is  the  most  economical  Baking  Powder  manufactured.  It  is  a 
conservation  Baking  Powder  in  every  sense  of  the  word — sold  at  a 
moderate  price-  one  pound,  30  cents — a  big  saving  over  high-priced 
Trust  brands — allowing  freer  use  of  money  for  patriotic  investments. 

Food  Officials  can  therefore  well  afford  to  definitely  specify 
Calumet  Baking  Powder  in  connection  with  their  Food  Conserva¬ 
tion  work.  There  is  no  product  in  the  world  that  is  more  rigidly 
standardized  on  the  basis  of  highest  quality. 

Free  Booklet — ^‘Facts  vs.  Prejudice” 

mailed  upon  request  splendid  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  Baking  Powder  facts. 

Calumet  Baking  Powder  Co. 

4100  Fillmore  Street  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Dehydration— F  ood  Saver- 

Coming  Industry 

With  a  History  as  Old  as  the  Pyramids,  Food  Drying, 
Born  Again,  Develops  as  a  New  Enterprise 
With  a  Promising  Future 


/ 


I'  ¥"^7  HAT  will  dehydration  accomplish 
in  the  way  of  facilitating  the  feed¬ 
ing  of  the  vast  crowds  of  starving 
or  semi-starving  people  in  the  war 
I  devastated  areas  of  the  world?”  ‘‘Is 
the  dehydration  of  foods  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes  a  practical  business 
proposition  in  which  one  can  engage 
with  a  reasonable  assurance  of  making 
money?” 

These  and  similar  questions  are  be¬ 
ing  fired  at  the  heads  of  food  experts 
with  greater  and  greater  frequency  as 
the  shortage  of  food  in  Europe  and  the 
high  cost  of  food  in  all  countries  bring 
j  to  the  people  a  keener  realization  of 
the  necessities  of  even  more  stringent 
measures  of  conservation.  In  some 
cases  the  questions  come  from  the 
scientific  or  altruistic  person  who  is 
seriously  concerned  with  the  economic 
problems  arising  from  the  peculiar  food 
conditions  of  the  day,  while  in  other 
cases  the  question  comes  from  the  in¬ 
dividual  of  little  or  great  means  who 
has  had  the  dehydration  problem  pre¬ 
sented  to  him  in  the  form  of  a  ‘‘get- 
rich-quick”  scheme. 

Let  us  ignore  for  this  time  the  very 
interesting  ancient  history  of  dehydra¬ 
tion  which  carries  us  back  to  the  days 
of  Egypt’s  glory  and  presents  to  us  the 
greatest  of  all  dehydrated  samples  — 
the  Egyptian  mummies,  for  modern 
people  are  not  so  much  concerned  with 
the  preservation  of  the  remains  of 
their  citizens  for  exhibition  purposes 
a  thousand  or  more  years  hence  as  they 
are  for  the  preservation  of  the  well  fed 
and  healthy  condition  of  the  masses  of 
:  today. 

'  Great  Food  Waste 

I 

The  United  States  Government  re- 
(  ports  tell  us  that  15  per  cent  of  all  the 
foodstuffs  grown  in  this  country  spoil 
or  is  wasted  before  it  reaches  the 
markets,  and  25  per  cent  of  all  the  food 
!  that  reaches  the  market  spoils  or  is 
wasted  before  it  reaches  the  consumer. 


By  JV m,  G,  Davies 

It  is  known  also  that  during  the  war 
large  supplies  of  food  failed  to  reach 
the  places  where  they  were  needed  be- 


Tlie  approximate  dry 
zveight  of  lOO  pounds  of 
razv  material  is  as  foDozvs: 

Vegetables 


Lbs. 

Beets  .  lyz  to  10 

Beans  .  8  to  10 

Cabbage  .  5 

Carrots .  8 

Cauliflower  . 10  to  12 

Celery  Root . 10 

Celery  Stalk .  4 

Corn  . 18  to  20 

Parsnips  . 11 

Peas  . 10  - 

Potatoes  (White)  .  .  12J.'2  to  16 
Potatoes  (Sweet).. 25 

Pumpkins  . 15 

Rhubarb .  4 

Spinach  .  .  . '. .  4  to  5 

Squash  .  9 

Tomatoes  .  4^  to  5 

Turnips  . t. .  .  7  to  8 

Fruits 

Lbs. 

Apples  . 12  to  15 

Apricots  . 18  to  20 

Blackberries  . 16  to  20 

Cherries  (Sour) . 15  to  18 

Cherries  (Sweet) . 22  to  26 

Loganberries . 17  to  22 

Peaches  . 16  to  20 

Raspberries  . 17  to  23 


cause  the  bulk  was  greater  than  the 
capacity  of  the  carrying  agents^ 

To  the  twofold  problem  of  saving  a 


large  part  of  the  food  now  wasted  and 
saving  shipping  space  by  increasing 
the  amount  of  food  value  of  each  ship¬ 
ment  while  the  weight  and  bulk  of  the 
shipment  is  reduced,  many  food  ex¬ 
perts  now  claim  that  dehydration  pre¬ 
sents  the  true  solution. 

While  the  exact  figures  are  not  now 
available  it  is  known  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  of  dehydrated 
vegetables  and  fruits  were  shipped  to 
American  and  allied  soldiers  in  Europe 
during  the  war  and  that  the  taste  and 
food  value  of  the  dehydrated  product  was 
practically  the  same  as  the  taste  and 
food  value  of  the  original  fresh  prod¬ 
uct.  It  is  known  now  that  Germany 
helped  to  stave  off  the  day  of  atone¬ 
ment  by  dehydrating  foodstuffs  which 
could  not  otherwise  have  been  saved. 

A  view  of  a  modern  dehydration  plant 
in  operation,  a  number  of  which  are 
now  to  be  seen  in  this  country,  would 
convince  the  most  skeptical  that  this 
new  process  of  food  conservation  is  not 
only  here  to  stay  but  that  it  is  destined 
to  grow  immensely  and  play  a  great 
part  in  the  food  economy  plans  of  the 
future.  The  particular  plant  described 
here  must  remain  nameless  because  of 
government  regulations  —  but  it  is 
typical. 

Machines  Handle  Product 

The  first  sight  to  impress  the  visitor 
was  that  of  many  carloads  of  potatoes 
which  were  arriving  and  being  received 
into  the  plant.  The  potatoes,  it  was 
said,  were  of  first  quality. 

They  were  sorted  automatically  into 
three  sizes  and  automatically  conveyed 
to  the  storage  bins  inside  the  plant. 
From  the  bins  the  potatoes  are  released 
in  just  the  quantity  desired  into  a  flume 
through  which  they  are  carried  to  the 
washer.  After  being  thoroughly  washed 
by  machinery  they  drop  to  a  conveyor 
which  carries  them  to  the  peeling  ma¬ 
chine. 

As  the  tubers,  all  peeled  and  white. 
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come  from  the  peeler  they  drop  to  an 
inspection  conveyor  and  travel  between 
two  rows  of  women  who  pick  out  the 
potatoes  with  eyes  and  those  that  show 
specks.  These  are  trimmed  by  hand 
of  their  eyes  and  specks  and  thrown 
back  on  the  conveyor  from  which  they 
are  fed  automatically  into  the  slicing 
machine.  The  automatic  slicers  spread 
the  thin,  evently  cut  slices  over  the 
trays  and  the  conveyor  then  takes  them 
to  the  blancher. 

Blanching,  accomplished  by  either 
steam  or  hot  water,  is  said  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  keep  the  potatoes  from  discol¬ 
oring  during  and  after  the  drying 
process. 

After  leaving  the  blancher  the  trays 
of  sliced  potatoes  are  carried  in  eleva¬ 
tors  to  the  floor  on  which  the  dryers  are 
located  and,  in  the  same  trays,  are 
placed  in  the  dryers.  While  there  are 
a  number  of  drying  systems,  each  of 
which  is  claimed  to  be  the  best  and  dis¬ 
cussion  of  that  point  cannot  be  entered 
into  here,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in 
this  plant  the  drying  out  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  intermittent  drafts  of  air 
heated  to  a  given  temperature  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  mechanically  operated 
dampers. 

After  the  drying  was  accomplished, 
which  took  in  this  case  about  three 
hours,  samples  of  each  lot  of  potatoes 
W'ere  sent  to  the  laboratory  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  exact  amount  of  moisture  left. 
This  is  necessary,  it  w'as  said,  to  insure 
a  low  enough  moisture  content  to 
guarantee  the  keeping  quality  of  the 
product. 

After  leaving  the  dryer  the  product  is 
carried  to  a  storage  room  through  which 
a  predetermined  amount  of  warm  dry 
air  is  allowed  to  circulate.  This  process 
equalizes  the  moisture  conditions  of  the 
product  and  also  keeps  it  from  reab¬ 
sorbing  moisture  on  damp  days.  Prom 
the  storage  room  to  packing  bins,  where 
they  receive  their  final  inspection,  the 
dried  potatoes  take  their  last  process  trip 
and  are  then  packed  in  tin  cans  which 
are  soldered  and  later  lacquered  as  an 
extra  precaution. 

But  while  the  sliced  potatoes  are  be¬ 
ing  dried  the  peelings  and  the  culls  are 
being  put  through  another  process 
which  results  in  the  extraction  of  the 
starch.  Inquiry  elicited  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  this  by-product  adds  about  25 
per  cent  to  the  normal  profits  of  the 
plant. 

In  passing  through  this  plant  one  is 
impressed  with  the  smoothness  of 
operation  in  both  the  human  and 
mechanical  elements;  the  very  apparent 
skill  and  thorough  knowledge  of  foods 
and  food  preservation  of  those  who  have 
immediate  charge  of  the  handling  of 
the  product  and  the  evident  efficiency 
and  thorough  business  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  business  heads  of  the 
institution. 

A  short  talk  with  these  men  convinces 
one  that  as  a  conservation  .measure 
dehydration,  although  yet  in  its  in¬ 
fancy,  is  already  a  success  and  is  slated 
by  the  necessities  of  the  times  for  rapid 


growth  and  development,  and  that  as 
a  commercial  proposition  it  is  a  suc¬ 
cess  if,  as  in  all  other  businesses,  the 
elements  which  enter  into  the  cost  of 
securing  the  raw  material,  the  expense 
of  producing  the  finished  material  and 
the  marketing  of  the  same  are  care¬ 
fully  watched. 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  enter  the  dehydration  field 


Dehydration  Standard 

To  obtain  a  uniform  and  high 
grade  product  necessitates  the  use 
of  good  green  vegetables  and  a 
system  of  processing  according  to 
certain  fundamental  principles. 

To  these  requirements  add  gov¬ 
ernment  license  and  consistent  in¬ 
spection  and  we  are  assured  of  a 
process  which  will  give  the  public 
general  satisfaction  and  will  ma¬ 
terially  improve  the  food  supply 
possibilities  of  the  country. 

1.  All  vegetables,  used  for  de¬ 
hydration,  shall  be  of  good  qual¬ 
ity,  free  from  disease,  sun  scald, 
frosting,  or  any  other  injury 
whereby  they  are  rendered  unsuit¬ 
able  for  table  use. 

2.  All  vegetables  so  used  shall 
be  thoroughly  washed,  and  other 
necessary  treatments,  as  peeling, 
trimming,  blanching  and  cold¬ 
dipping,  shall  be  perfonned  with 
the  saine  care  as  that  used  when 
preparing  vegetables  for  the 
table  or  for  canning. 

3.  jSTo  detailed  process  of  dry¬ 
ing,  shall  be  specified,  but  the 
process  shall  be  such  that  the 
product  will  not  deteriorate  while 
in  the  dryer  from  spoilage,  either 
as  a  result  of  the  action  of  yeast, 
molds  or  other  micro-organisms 
or  from  physiological  causes,  and 
will  not  be  affected  in  colot  or 
flavor  by  scorching  or  otherwise 
altered  so  that  they  will  not  re¬ 
turn  to  approximately  their  na¬ 
tural  form  and  appearance  on  be¬ 
ing  soaked  in  water. 

4.  Products  which  are  blanched 
or  parboiled  I  before  dehydration 
shall  be  dried  to  a  moisture  con¬ 
tent  not  exceeding  10  per  cent. 
Dehydrated  tomato  shall  not  con¬ 
tain  more  than  8  per  cent  mois- 
ture. 

5.  All  dehydrated  vegetables 
shall  be  free  from  insect  eggs  or 
cocoons  or  other  insect  deposits, 
and  so  far  as  practicable  shall  be 
free  from  molds  or  other  or¬ 
ganisms  of  decay. 


either  as  investors  of  capital  or  as 
operators  of  their  own  plants  let  us 
give  this  word  of  warning —  consider 
well  the' step  before  making  it.  Look 


at  both  the  food  conservation  and  thej 
business  side  of  it.  Companies  which 
are  being  formed  to  exploit  a  particu-l 
lar  theory  of  dehydration  and  which 
are  not  headed  by  business  men  who  arei 
carefully  taking  into  consideration  the 
cost  and  facility  of  securing  the  particu¬ 
lar  raw  material  that  is  to  be  dehy¬ 
drated,  the  cost  of  building  or  securing, 
a  factory,  the  cost  of  the  process  and  all 
the  elements  of  marketing  the  finished 
product,  are  doomed  to  failure,  as  a 
good  theory  and  a  good  dehydration 
machine  is  not  all  that  is  needed. 

'  If  one  desires  to  know  just  what  his 
prospects  for  success  are  in  entering 
the  dehydration  field  he  must  first 
figure  whether  or  not  the  location  that 
he  is  thinking  of  is  one  where  he  can 
readily  secure  sufficient  supplies  of  raw’ 
material  at  a  reasonable  cost.  And ; 
right  here  let  us  say  that  dehydration  I 
adds  nothing  to  the  quality  of  the  food. 
If  one  desires  to  put  out  a  first  grade  | 
dehydrated  article  he  must  secure  first 
grade  raw  material. 

Second,  he  must  either  figure  the  cost 
of  erection  of  a  new  building,  adding 
to  his  cost  of  operation  interest  on  the 
money  invested,  or  he  must  figure  inter¬ 
est  and  depreciation  if  he  already  owns 
a  suitable  building.  ' 

Third,  he  must  take  into  considera-  ; 
tion  the  cost  of  labor  in  the  particular  i 
locality  in  which  he  intends  to  operate.  ■ 
Fourth,  he  must  decide  upon  his  : 
market,  the  cost  of  creating  a  demand  i 
by  advertising  and  selling  methods,  the  I 
cost  of  packing  or  packaging  goods,  and 
the  cost  of  shipping. 

One  must  figure  closely  on  using  all  i 
the  scraps  and  otherwise  waste  material  i 
in  turning  out  by-products.  The  by-  ‘ 
product  depends  entirely  upon  the 
nature  of  the  food  to  be  dehydrated  and 
may  be  starch,  sugar,  vegetable  color¬ 
ings,  stock  or  chicken  feeds  or  fertilizer. 

If  one  is  considering  the  dehydration 
of  foods  to  go  on  the  shelves  of  the 
grocer  for  general  distribution  one  must 
remember  that  the  general  public  is  as 
yet  uneducated  in  the  use  of  food  in  this 
form  and  that  a  sane  and  well  thought 
out  plan  for  overcoming  the  housewives’ 
predjudice  must  be  devised  and  carried 
out. 

All  of  this  takes  capital  and  while 
considering  the  capital  end  of  the  propo¬ 
sition  don’t  forget  that  the  harvest  time 
for  the  particular  product  that  is  to  be 
dehydrated  lasts  only  a  few  w’eeks  and 
that  if  the  dehydration  plant  is  to  be 
kept  running  most  of  the  year  the  raw 
material  sufficient  to  keep  the  plant  go¬ 
ing  must  be  purchased  and  stored  dur¬ 
ing  the  harvest  time  and  this  means  ad¬ 
ditional  capital. 

In  the  above  we  have  taken  the 
problem  of  commercial  dehydration  for 
consideration  and  it  is,  as  one  can  see, 
a  big  proposition.  The  problem  of 
establishing  a  small  dehydration  plant 
simply  for  the  conservation  of  com¬ 
paratively  small  quantities  of  food 
stuffs  that  would  otherw’ise  go  to  waste 
and  the  conversion  of  this  into  stock 
and  chicken  feeds  or  fertilizers  is  a 
separate  problem  that  must  be  taken 
up  by  the  individual. 
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I  View  oi  Complete  Dekydration  Process 


No.  5,  Final  Inspection  of  De¬ 
hydrated  Product. 

No.  6.  Product  Coming  from 
Blancher. 

No.  7.  On  Trays  Ready  for  the 
Ovens. 

No.  8.  Finished  Product  Being 
Packed  in  Cans. 


No.  1.  Potato  Bins  and 
Flume. 

No.  2.  Conveyor  Taking  Po¬ 
tatoes  to  Peelers. 

No.  3.  Inspection  of  Peeled 
Product  for  Specks  and 
Eyes. 

No.  4.  Machine  Sliced  Po¬ 
tatoes  Spread  on  Trays. 


Pennsylvania  Carries  War 
To  Eggf  Sub  stitutes  I 

Officials  Condemn  Them  for  Wrong  Labeling  and  as  Uneconomical 

as  Substitute  Agents  in  Baking 


By  Professor  Charles  H,  LaPFall 


ONE  of  the  most  reprehensible  ways 
of  making  money  is  to  take  some 
common,  everyday  substance,  dis¬ 
guise  or  alter  its  appearance  in  some 
way,  make  a  lot  of  exaggerated  state¬ 
ments  regarding  it  and  then  sell  it  for 
about  ten  or  fifteen  times  its  market 
value,  extolling  it  as  an  economical  sub¬ 
stitute  for  some  expensive  article..  There 
has  been  no  preparation  of  this  class, 
within  recent  years,  that  has  sprung  into 
prominence  with  such  rapidity  as  the 
so-called  egg  substitutes  and  with  so 
little  merit  or  legitimate  warrant  for 
their  manufacture  and  sale. 

To  understand  the  reason  for  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  these  products  on  the  mar¬ 
ket,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  what  part 
eggs  play  in  cooking  apart  from  their 
nutritive  qualities,  for  it  must  be  evi¬ 
dent,  even  to  an  untrained  observer, 
when  he  stops  to  reflect,  that  from  2  to 
4  ounces  or  less  of  a  yellow  powder  can¬ 
not  possibly  represent  the  nutritive 
value  of  2  or  3  dozen  eggs.  When  eggs 
are  used  in  doughs,  batters,  etc.,  it  is 
usually  for  the  sake  of  the  leavening 
effect  which  they  contribute  or  for  their 
coagulating  or  thickening  properties. 
The  leavening  property  is  due  to  the 
viscosity  of  the  egg,  which  entangles 
air  bubbles  and  holds  them  in  the  batter 
or  dough  until  the  subsequent  heat  of 
baking  sets  or  coagulates  the  egg  and 
brings  about  a  permanent  condition  of 
lightness  in  a  product  which  has  been 
beaten  or  mixed  with  baking  powder  or 
other  leavening  agent,  or  in  an  article 
containing  no  baking  powder,  as  a  cus¬ 
tard. 

Eggs  Indispensable 

Eggs  are,  therefore,  considered  al¬ 
most  indispensable  in  most  culinary 
operations,  and  when,  as  has  been  the 
case  for  several  years  past,  the  price  of 
eggs  remains  steadily  high,  even  in  the 
seasons  when  they  are  supposed  to  be 
plentiful,  and  in  seasons  of  scarcity 
soars  to  a  point  almost  prohibitive  for 
those  in  moderate  circumstances,  it  is 
little  wonder  that  the  consuming  public, 
ignorant  of  the  real  facts  in  the  case, 
are  led  astray  by  the  specious  labels  and 
extravagant  claims  and  duped  into  pur¬ 
chasing  articles  which  are  sold  under 
the  pretext  of  furthering  economy,  while 
really  adding  to  the  high  cost  of  living 
on  account  of  the  small  value  really  re¬ 
ceived  for  the  money  expended. 

In  order  to  understand  the  table  of 
composition,  it  is  necessary  to  discuss 


the  composition  of  the  egg  itself.  Mixed 
whole  egg  content,  white  and  yolk,  con- 


Tlie  Wonderful  E^gf 

jpONDEEING  over  God’s 
work,  the  chemist  finds  that 
the  egg  contains  lecithin,  phos- 
phorized  fat,  phospholipins, 
phosphatids,  conalbumen,  ova- 
niucin,  ovamucoid,  ovovitelein, 
ovalbumins,  glycin,  alanin,  valin, 
leucin,  prolin,  phenylalanin,  as¬ 
partic  acid,  glutanic  acid,  serin, 
tryosin,  cysrin,  histidin,  arginin, 
lysin,  trytophan,  calcium,  mag¬ 
nesium,  potassium,  sodium, 
phosphorus,  chlorine  sulphur, 
iron  haematogen,  and  so  on  down 
the  long  line  of  complex  struc¬ 
tures  from  which  the  body  of  a 
living  animal  emerges. 

The  iron  of  the  egg  is,  in  it¬ 
self  a  work  of  wonder,  furnishing 
•all  of  this  element  needed  for 
normal  nutrition  in  a  form  that 
cannot  l)e  replaced  by  the  iron  of 
medicines  or  mineral  waters. 

The  iron  protein  compounds 
of  the  egg  furnish  the  material 
from  which  the  haemoglobin  of 
the  blood  is  actually  made.  The 
richness  of  the  egg  yolk  in  this 
food  iron  as  well  as  its  richness 
in  the  complex  phosphorus  and 
calcium  compounds  upon  which 
life,  development  and  health  de¬ 
pend  so  much,  inspires  an  ad¬ 
miration  for_  the  egg  as  God 
makes  it,  which  man  never  yet 
succeeded  in  putting  into  a  beau¬ 
tifully  labelled  package  of  dyed 
cornstarch. 

The  Pennsylvania  Department 
of  Agriculture  must  have  real¬ 
ized  the  awe-inspiring  difference 
between  an  honest  egg  and  the 
miserable  artificial  substitutes 
which  it  has  so  scathingly  de¬ 
nounced. 


tains  about  74  per  cent  water,  15  per 
cent  protein,  10  per  cent  fat  and  1  per 
cent  ash.  Commercial  dried  egg,  which 


is  a  legitimate  market  product  and ' 
which  sells  at  a  price  corresponding  to 
about  40  cents  a  dozen  for  fresh  eggs, 
has  about  the  following  composition: 

Fat  Protein  Ash  , 

Dried  egg.. 30.00%  45.00%  3.00%  i 

The  difference  between  the  sum  of  the  , 
above  flgures  and  100  per  cent  is  water,  • 
which  is  retained  by  the  egg  in  the 
process  of  drying. 

A  whole  egg  will  average  slightly  less 
than  one-half  ounce  of  dried  egg,  equiv-  ' 
alent  to  about  four  rounded  teaspoon- 
fuls. 

In  the  table  of  composition  of  the 
egg  substitutes,  the  difference  between  ^ 
the  sum  of  the  fat,  protein  and  ash  and  i 
the  theoretical  100  per  cent  consists  of 
some  water  (averaging  about  10  per 
cent),  but  principally  of  carbohydrates, 
starch  (corn,  rice,  tapioca,  potato),  or 
sugar,  often  from  the  dried  skim  milk 
which  is  a  constituent  of  a  number  of 
them,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  claims  for 
composition.  A  real  egg  contains  no 
carbohydrate,  neither  does  it  contain 
coal  tar  color. 

Value  of  Eggs 

An  egg  of  average  size  has  a  nutritive 
value  of  75  calories  (a  calorie  is  the 
unit  of  food  value  and  corresponds  to 
the  energy  or  heat  necessary  to  raise 
the  temperature  of  1  lb.  of  water  4°P). 
Three  dozen  eggs  would  have  a  total 
food  value  of  2,700  calories.  A  mixture 
of  the  ingredients  commonly  used  in 
these  egg  substitutes  has  a  nutritive 
value  of  100  calories  for  each  ounce. 
Therefore,  4  ounces,  the  largest  amount 
found  in  any  one  of  the  packages,  would 
have  a  nutritive  value  of  less  than  one- 
sixth  that  of  the.  number  of  eggs  it 
claims  to  replace.  In  most  of  them  the 
ratio  was  less  than  this. 

To  replace  any  article  of  the  daily 
dietary  with  a  product  costing,  we  will 
say,  one-third  as  much,  but  having  one- 
sixth  or  one-eighth  of  the  nutritive  value, 
is  certainly  not  in  the  interests  of  the 
consumer  nor  a  real  blow  at  the  high 
cost  of  living. 

In  some  few  of  the  products  great 
stress  is  laid  upon  the  fact  that  real  egg 
is  present.  In  several,  the  proportion 
of  egg  may  reach  50  per  cent,  but  these 
are  rare  indeed,  and  are  appearing  on 
the  market  only  on  account  of  the  rul-  - 
ing  of  several  of  the  food  departments 
of  other  states,  in  which  a  product  may 
not  use  the  syllable  “egg”  in  the  title, 
unless  the  product  actually  contains  at 
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least  51  per  cent  of  egg.  Even  in  these 
few  instances  when  egg  is  present,  the 
element  of  deception  still  persists,  for 
the  directions  for  use  state  that  one 
teaspoonful  of  the  powder  will  replace 
one  egg  in  contradiction  of  the  incon¬ 
trovertible  fact  that  the  most  concen- 
;trated  form  of  dehydrated  egg  requires 
about  four  teaspoonfuls  of  the  material 
,  to  represent  one  egg. 

The  coloring  matter  w'hich  is  present 
Ms  another  element  of  deception  for 
I  which  there  can  be  no  legitimate  defense. 
Its  purpose  is  to  make  the  cooked  or 

■  baked  article  possess  an  appearance  of 
egg  richness,  w'hich  is  not  warranted  by 
the  composition.  No  special  criticism  is 

^directed  against  coal  tar  color  in  this 
connection.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  coal  tar  color  or  vegetable  color 
is  used,  its  purpose  is  deceptive  and  its 
i  presence  should  not  he  tolerated.  The 
[  names  of  the  products,  when  not  actu- 
,ally  misleading,  are  silly  or  meaning- 
I  less,  and  if  strung  together  would  serve 
[  as  a  college  yell. 

I  The  following  list  of  more  than  forty 
1  egg  substitutes  has  been  collected  under 
the  direction  of  Dairy  and  Pood  Com- 
[nmissioner  _Foust  and  submitted  for  an¬ 
alysis  and  comment.  Almost  all  of  them 
were  found  on  sale  in  the  State  of 

■  Pennsylvania.  Several,  however,  were 
-sent  in  by  manufacturers  who  desired 
|i  information  concerning  the  legality  of 
'  their  products.  The  names  of  the  sub- 
[:  stitutes,  manufacturers’  names,  claims 

of  composition,  etc.,  were  as  follows: 

Agg-O-La  Powder  (egg  substitute). 
Carton  printed  in  black  and  red  ink. 

■  “Pure  and  wholesome  for  cooking  and 
baking.”  The  Euclid  Pood  Products 
Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  4  oz.  net  weight. 
“Use  in  place  of  3  dozen  eggs.  Arti¬ 
ficially  colored.  Price,  35  cents.  A 
pure  food  product,  conforming  with 
all  pure  food  laws.  Always  ready  for 
use.  Use  about  %  teaspoonful  for  each 
egg  called  for  in  the  recipe.” 

Algo*.  The  Egg-0  Co.,  Mnfrs.,  Balti¬ 
more,  Md.  In  white  package  printed 
in  red  and  black.  “To  use  in  place  of 
EGGS  in  baking  and  cooking.  Con¬ 
tents  of  package  instead  of  12  eggs.  A 
mixture  artificially  colored  with  pure 
certified  color.”  1%  oz.,  15  cts.  “One 
level  teaspoonful  instead  of  1  egg. 
There  is  nothing  like  Aigo.” 

Allenegg.  Allenegg  Mnfr.  Co.,  Bing¬ 
hamton.  N.  Y.  Carton,  black  on  yel¬ 
low  background.  “Baking  and  cooking 
without  eggs.  Egg  compound.  1%  oz., 
10  cts.  One  rounding  teaspoonful  for 
each  egg  called  for.” 

Madam  BUimer’s  Egg-Saver.  Lincoln 
Chemical  Works.  Lincoln  Ave.  and 
Roscoe  Blvd..  Chicago,  Ill.  Carton, 
black  and  red  inks  on  yellow  back¬ 
ground.  Cuts  of  basket  of  eggs,  hen 
and  fac-simile  of  package.  “A  vege- 
'  table  food  product.  Value  48  eggs  cost 
25  cts.  Eoual  to  48  eggs.  Gives  bet¬ 
ter  results  than  eggs.  Will  answer 
the  purpose  of  48  eggs  except  in  nutri¬ 
tion.''  (Last  three  words  in  small 
type.)  “Price,  25  cts.,  worth  $1.00. 
4  oz.  One  pinch  of  Egg-Saver  repre¬ 
sents  one  fresh  hen’s  egg.  A  mustard 
spoonful  represepts  2  eggs.” 


Ecc-kon-o-my,  Mnfd.  for  National 
White  Cross  League,  Chicago.  Green 
label  and  green  print.  “Pure  and 
wholesome.  Contains  powdered  whole 
eggs,  pow'dered  milk  (less  butter  fat), 
a  cereal  product  and  baking  powder. 
4  oz.  25  cts.  For  cooking  and  baking 
only.  Use  one  teaspoonful  for  each 
egg  called  for  in  recipe.” 

Ecc-O-Gene.  (Stuart.)  Wright  Imp. 
&  Exp.  Co.  (Agents),  N.  Y.  Carton, 
red  and  blue  on  white.  “For  replacing 
eggs  in  cooking,  etc.  Use  this  pack¬ 
age  in  place  of  36  eggs.  Made  of  corn 


WasKington  View  of  Egg 
Substitutes 

Misbranded  “egg  substitutes” 
which  contain  no  egg,  and  have 
little  food  value,  have  been  in¬ 
vestigated  by  Federal  food  in¬ 
spectors  and  action  has  been  in¬ 
stituted  by  the  Bureau  of 
Chemistry,  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture,  in  those 
cases  which  are  in  violation  of 
the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs  Act, 
according  to  the  report  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry, 
recently  issued. 

Analyses  of  many  of  the  so- 
called  “egg  substitutes”  show  that 
they  consist  essentially  of  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  starch  and  baking  poAvder, 
colored  yellow  with  a  coal-tar  dye 
to  imitate  egg  color,  and  a  few 
contain  added  casein,  which  is  an 
ingredient  of  milk.  The  food 
value  of  such  preparations  is  far 
inferior  to  that  of  eggs.  Baking 
and  cooking  experiments  made  in 
the  Bureau  of  Chemistry  shoAV 
that  the  substitutes  do  not  have 
the  effect  of  eggs  in  cooking  or 
baking. 

Manufacturers  or  others  who 
ship  or  sell  misbranded  ‘Tgg  sub¬ 
stitutes”  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drugs 
Act  Avill  be  prosecuted,  say  the 
officials  in  charge  of  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  that  laAA^ 


and  milk  products.  Colored  with  cer¬ 
tified  color.  Keeps  indefinitely.  3^ 
oz.  25  cts.  Use  %  teaspoonful  for 
each  egg  called  for.” 

Eggatine.  The  Royal  Palm  Co., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Carton,  black  on  yel¬ 
low.  “A  substitute  for  eggs.  Coni- 
pound  of  cornstarch  and  casein.  Arti¬ 
ficially  colored.  Contents  of  package 
used  in  cooking  in  place  of  3  dozen 
eggs.  Costs  about  %  as  much  as  eggs. 
%  teaspoonful  for  each  egg.” 

Eggette  (egg  substitute).  Bestever 
Products  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.  Printed 
in  black  on  yellow  paper.  Cut  of  chick 
and  egg.  “Pure,  healthful,  nutritious. 
Always  fresh.  Guaranteed  pure  food 
product.  The  original  egg  substitute. 
Net  weight,  oz.,  price,  10  cts.  A 


substitute  for  12  eggs.  Level  teaspoon¬ 
ful  for  each  egg  called  for.  Artificially 
colored.” 

Eggixe.  Chas.  T.  Morrissey  &  Co., 
Chicago,  Ill.  Distributed  by  Penn  Spe¬ 
cialty  Co.,  Hanover,  Pa.  Labeled  in 
black  and  red  on  yellow  paper.  Cut 
of  hen’s  head  and  outline  of  egg.  “Un¬ 
surpassed  for  purity  and  economy. 
Artificially  colored.  Net  wt.,  4  oz.; 
price,  25  cts.  Takes  place  of  3  dozen 
eggs.  Use  about  %  teaspoonful  for 
each  egg  called  for  in  recipe.” 

Egg-Kox-O-My.  National  White  Cross 
League,  Chicago,  Ill.  Carton,  green 
print  on  pale  green  background.  “Pure, 
wholesome,  economical.  Use  in  place 
of  eggs  for  cake,  noodles,  etc.  Con¬ 
tains  powdered  whole  eggs,  powdered 
milk  Oess  butter  fat),  a  cereal  prod¬ 
uct  and  baking  powder,  3%  oz.  net 
wt.,  25  cts.  Use  one  teaspoonful  for 
each  egg  called  for  in  the  recipe.” 

Egg-Less.  The  Thomas  Mnfg.  Co., 
Dayton,  Ohio.  Black  print  on  white. 
“A  wonderful  preparation  used  instead 
of  eggs  in  baking,  etc.  Saves  about  45 
eggs.  Manufactured  from  cornstarch, 
skim  milk  powder,  milk  casein,  pow¬ 
dered  eggs  and  rice  fiour,  bicarbonate 
of  soda  and  certified  color.  4%  oz., 
35  cts.  Instead  of  each  egg  called  for 
use  1  level  teaspoonful  of  Egg-Less.” 

Eggnit.  C.  H.  Stuart  &  Co.,  Newark, 
N.  Y.  Word  “Eggnit”  printed  in  shape 
of  an  egg.  Black  and  red  printing. 
“A  pure  food  product  for  baking  and 
cooking.  Artificially  colored.  Wt.,  I14 
oz.  Price,  10  cts.  Use  %  teaspoonful 
instead  of  1  egg.  In  making  custards 
use  one-half  the  usual  number  of  eggs 
and  the  other  half  Eggnit.” 

Eggxo.  The  Newton  Tea  &  Spice 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Lithographed 
in  red,  yellow,  blue  and  white.  “To 
take  the  place  of  eggs  in  baking  and 
cooking.  Artificially  colored.  3^  oz., 
25  cts.  Far  superior  to  the  usual  egg 
substitutes.  Use  package  in  place  of 
3  dozen  eggs.  Result  of  scientific  re¬ 
search.  Teaspoonful  for  each  egg.” 

Egg-Nit.  The  Abner  Royce  Co., 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Labeled  in  black  on 
white.  “Substitute  for  egg.  Pure  and 
wholesome  and  good,  containing  the 
nutriment  of  eggs.  Does  not  deterio¬ 
rate.  Artificially  colored.  3  oz.  25  cts. 
Equals  2  doz.  eggs.  One  scant  tea¬ 
spoonful  for  each  egg.” 

Egg-0.  J.  M.  Pitkin  &  Co.,  Newark, 
N.  Y.  Printed  in  black  and  red.  Cut 
of  egg  at  each  upper  corner.  “A  whole¬ 
some  mixture,  chiefly  of  corn  and 
milk  products,  to  be  used  instead  of 
eggs  in  baking  and  cooking,  colored 
with  certified  colors.  Price,  10  cts. 
11^  oz.  net  wt.  Takes  the  place  of  12 
eggs.  Use  level  teaspoonful  of  Egg-0 
in  place  of  each  egg.” 

Egg-O-Gexe.  (Stuart’s.)  Wright  & 
Co.,  136  Water  St.,  N.  Y.,  Agts.  Blue 
and  red  print  on  white.  “Made  from 
corn  and  milk  products.  Eggs  substi¬ 
tute.  Equal  to  36  eggs.  Equal  to  eggs 
at  9  cts.  a  dozen.  Artificially  colored 
with  certified  color.  25  cts.  Use  % 
teaspoonful  for  each  egg.” 

Eggola.  Wixon  Spice  Co*,  Chicago, 
Ill.  Red  print  on  yellow  background. 
Word  “egg”  prominent.  “A  substitute 
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for  eggs.  Pure,  wholesome,  convenient 
and  much  cheaper  than  eggs.  Com¬ 
posed  of  products  of  egg,  cereal  and 
milk,  artificially  colored.  oz.  One 
level  teaspoonful  for  each  egg.” 

Egc,-0-Lieu.  Webster  Co.,  Sharon, 
Pa.  Printed  in  red  on  white.  “A  scien¬ 
tific  compound,  wholesome.  Takes  the 
place  of  eggs.  A  scientific  compound  of 
corn,  milk  and  eggs.  Harmless  color¬ 
ing.  One-fourth  teaspoonful  for  each 
2  eggs  required.”  (Price  and  net  wt 
not  given  on  package.) 


produce  lightness  and  color.  Eg-No 
does  this  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
eggs.” 

Eg-Save.  Eg-Save  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Word  “Eg-Save”  in  white,4  egg-shaped 
space  against  peen  and  yellow  back¬ 
ground.  “Baking  and  cooking  with¬ 
out  eggs.  Contains  powdered  milk, 
cornstarch,  fiour,  carbonate  of  soda, 
fresh  hen  egg  albumen  and  vegetable 
coloring.  Use  Eg-Save  in  place  of 
eggs.  2  oz.  Use  ^  teaspoonful  for 
each  egg  called  for.” 


o-Egg-o.  The  Penn  Specialty  Co.| 
Hanover,  Pa.  Printed  in  blue  and 
white.  “Pure  and  wholesome.  Con-' 
tains  no  eggs.  Always  fresh.  Com 
venient  and  economical.  Guaranteed 
to  conform  to  state  and  national  pure 
food  laws.  Made  of  products  of  corn 
and  milk,  colored  with  pure  certified 
color.  Net  wt.,  oz.,  price  10  cts., 
Use  as  12  eggs.  Use  a  scant  teaspoon¬ 
ful  of  o-EGG-o  in  a  good  tablespoon-! 
ful  of  milk  or  water  for  each  egg: 
called  for.  o-EGG-o  makes  richer 
cakes  than  eggs.” 


Eggolixe.  S.  G.  B.  Medical  Special¬ 
ties  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.  Black  on  cream 
ground.  “Unsurpassed  for  purity  and 
economy.  Use  in  place  of  3  doz.  eggs. 
Made  of  corn  and  milk  products  with 
certified  color.  Egg  substitute.  4  oz., 
25  cts.  Use  %  teaspoonful  for  each 
egg  called  for.” 

Egc,-0-No.  The  Thomas  Mnfg.  Co., 
Dayton,  O.  White  envelope,  black 
print.  “Use  in  place  of  eggs  for  bak¬ 
ing  and  cooking.  Pure,  wholesome 
preparation.  Cornstarch,  skim  milk 
products,  with  casein,  milk  sugar,  so¬ 
dium,  bicarbonate  and  certified  color. 
One  teaspoonful  of  Egg-O-No  for  each 
egg  in  recipes.” 

Elliot  Co., 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  Labeled  in  white  on 
black.  Picture  of  hen  and  large  egg 
“A  substitute  for  eggs.  Use  it  in 
place  of  eggs  for  cakes,  etc.  Made 
from  milk,  egg  and  cereal  products. 
Artificially  colored.  4  oz.  net,  30  cts. 
One  level  teaspoonful  for  each  ess 
called  for.” 

Egg-Sttb.  Imperial  Tea  Co.,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.  Paper  carton,  “Egg-Sub” 
printed  in  blue  on  egg-shaped  white 
background.  “Use  in  place  of  eggs 
for  cakes,  ice  cream,  etc.  Made  from 
milk,  eggs  and  cereal  products,  arti¬ 
ficially  colored.  -4  oz.,  25  cts.  Use  one 
level  teaspoonful  for  each  egg  called 
for.” 

Egg-Vito.  Wendell-Clements  Co., 
Chicago,  Ill.  In  round  carton  printed 
in  white  and  brown  on  yellow  and 
brown  background.  Cut  of  laying  hen 
and  large  egg.  “Delicious  and  nutri¬ 
tious.  In  every  way  takes  the  place  of 
eggs.  Made  from  eggs,  milk  and  cereal 
products.”  (No  statement  of  net  wt.) 
“Artificially  colored.”  35  cts.  “Re¬ 
places  3  dozen  eggs.  Level  teaspoon- 
ful  for  each  egg.”  Advertising  folder 
states:  “Won’t  snoil,  don’t  waste,  and 
tastes  delicious.” 

Egis.  The  Egis  Co.,  Inc.,  Seattle, 
wash.  Lithographed  in  red  and  green 
and  black  on  yellow  background. 
Used  instead  of  eggs  in  cakes,  dough¬ 
nuts,  etc.  Composed  of  certain  parts 
of  casein,  starch,  sod,  bicarb,  and 
naphthol  yellow.  2  oz..  25  cts.  One 
level  measure  of  Egis  for  each  egg.” 

Eg-No.  Commercial  Laboratories, 
Inc..  Newark,  N.  Y.  Label  printed 
black  and  red.  “Pure  and  wholesome. 
Making  eggs  unnecessary.  Composed 
of  cornstarch,  bicarbonate  of  soda, 
skimmed  milk  powder,  milk  casein, 
and  milk  sugar,  with  certified  colors 
Price,  10  cts^  net  wt.  li^  oz.  Use  as 
1  dozen  eggs.  Eg-No  saves  eggs.  It 
IS  not  recommended  as  a  food,  but  as 
a  food  saver.  Eggs  are  used  in  cakes, 
etc.,  not  for  their  food  value,  but  to 


Fletcher’s  Eg-Conserveb.  Fletcher 
Production  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.  Green, 
red  and  black  on  yellow  ground.  “A 
compound  to  be  used  in  place  of  eggs 
in  cooking.  Pure,  wholesome.  No 
artificial  coloring.  Use  in  place  of  3 
dozen  eggs.  4  oz.,  25  cts.  For  each 
egg  called  for  use  1  level  teaspoonful 
of  the  compound.” 

Magic  Egg  Saver.  Ward  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  Yellow  package;  red  and 
black  print.  “Will  serve  the  purpose 
of  4  dozen  eggs,  except  in  nutrition. 
Contains  maize  fiour,  egg  albumen, 
powdered  milk,  rice  flour,  potato  flour, 
sodium  chloride,  sod.  bicarb.,  ama¬ 
ranth,  naphthol  yellow,  orange  yellow 
Not  a  substitute  for  eggs.  6.5  oz.,  25 
cts.  Use  a  scant  or  level  teaspoonful 
for  each  egg.” 

“Mary  had  a  little  hen. 

That  acted  very  queer. 

She  always  laid  when  eggs  were 
cheap. 

But  quit  when  they  were  dear.” 

Magic  Egg  Saver.  Sherer  Gillette 
Co.,  Chicago,  Ill.  Lithographed  in  red, 
gold  and  blue  on  yellow  background. 
“A  substitute  for  eggs  in  baking  and 
cooking.  314  oz.  Use  a  teaspoonful 
for  each  egg  called  for.” 

Miracle  Egg  Displacer.  Standard 
Supply  Co.,  Reading,  Pa.  Pasteboard 
and  tin  package.  Black  type  on  yel¬ 
low  ground.  “Pure  and  wholesome 
for  cooking  and  baking.  Keeps  in¬ 
definitely.  Conforms  with  all  pure 
food  laws.  Contains  no  egg  and  is 
artificially  colored.  A  corn-milk  prep¬ 
aration.  oz.,  30  cts.  %  teaspoonful 
for  each  egg  called  for.” 

Near-Egg.  Peters  Mnfg.  Co.,  Ridge¬ 
wood,  N.  J.  Tall  tin  can,  labeled  in 
blue  print  on  light  blue  paper. 
“Wholesome  and  harmless  substitute 
for  EGGS.  No  eggs  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  this  product.  Colored  with 
certified  color.”  (Net  wt.  not  stated, 
cost  25  cts.)  “One  even  teaspoonful 
of  Near-Egg  for  each  egg  called  for.” 

No-Eg.  No-Eg  Sales  Co.,  Buffalo, 

N.  Y.  “Not  an  egg  product.  A  substi¬ 
tute  for  eggs.”  Yellow  background, 
black  print.  Picture  of  winged  egg  on 
front  of  package.  “Artificially  col¬ 
ored;  wholesome  and  pure.  Price,  25 
cts.,  2%  oz.  Use  in  place  of  4  dozen 
eggs.  One-half  teaspoonful  of  No-Eg 
for  each  egg  called  for.” 

No-Egg.  Repeat  brand.  W.  A.  Kitt- 
redge  Co.,  Tunkhannock.  Pa.  White 
envelope,  printed  in  red  and  black. 

“A  wholesome  preparation  which  does 
the  work  of  eggs  in  cooking  and  bak¬ 
ing,  Use  as  10  eggs.  Cornstarch,  skim 
milk  powder,  casein,  milk  sugar,  bak¬ 
ing  soda,  and  certified  colors.  One  oz., 

10  cts.”  “One  teaspoonful  of  No-Egg 
in  place  of  each  egg.” 


Paragon  Egg  Substitute.  Paragon 
Products  Co.,  Pen  Argyl,  Pa.  Printed 
in  blue  on  white.  “Nutritious,  taste¬ 
less  and  wholesome.  Fully  equal  in 
baking  or  cooking  to  the  best  fresh 
Ggg's.  Contents  equal  to  3  dozen  eggs. 
25  cts.  Use  %  of  an  even  teaspoonful 
for  each  egg.” 

Sa-Van-Egg.  'The  Nacma  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  “May  be  used  in  place  of  3  doz. 
eggs  in  cooking  and  baking  only. 
Saves  about  %  the  shortening.  A  deli¬ 
cious  and  wholesome  milk  and  cereal 
product  to  be  used  in  place  of  bggs.” 

Savaegg.  H.  C.  Royce,  Horsham,  Pa. 
Label  in  black.  “Savaegg”  printed 
egg-shaped.  “To  obtain  the  thickening 
effect  of  one  egg  use  one  level  tea¬ 
spoonful  of  this  powder.  Derived 
principally  from  milk  and  corn.  One 
level  teaspoonful  equals  1  egg.  Price, 
12  cts.”  Wt.  not  stated. 

Shobe  Special.  Wright  Imp.  Corp., 
136  Water  St.,  N.  Y.  Unlabeled  pack¬ 
age. 

Snow-Mellow.  The  Hipolite  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  In  cylindrical  con¬ 
tainer;  printed  in  black  on  violet  and 
white.  Label  not  suggestive.  “Makes 
delicious  icings  and  meringues  with¬ 
out  eggs;  no  cooking.  2  ozs.,  price  25 
cts.”  Word  “eggs”  not  misused  on 
label. 

Stewart  Special.  Wright  Imp.  & 
Exp.  Co.,  N.  Y.  City.  No  labeling. 

Wizz-O-La.  Gandolfo-Ghio  Mnfg.  Co., 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  In  white  envelope 
printed  in  blue  and  red.  Cut  of  layer 
cake.  “Contents  powdered  egg.  Pure, 
wholesome,  economical.  Artificially 
colored.  One  level  teaspoonful  equals 
one  egg.”  Net  wt.  nor  price  stated. 

Yelco.  The  Yelco  Pure  Products 
Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  Printed  in 
black  and  red  on  white  and  yellow 
ground,  paper  box;  outline  of  egg.  “A 
new  pure  food  product  for  baking  and 
cooking.  Use  for  all  baking  and  cook¬ 
ing  only,  instead  of  eggs.  Composed 
of  powdered  milk,  rice  flour,  bicar¬ 
bonate  of  soda,  cream  of  tartar,  tar¬ 
taric  acid,  powdered  tumeric,  corn¬ 
starch.  Net  wt.  3^  oz.  Use  2  level 
teaspoonfuls  in  place  of  each  egg.” 

As  a  class,  these  products  are  inimical 
to  the  welfare  of  the  consuming  public 
and  a  detriment  to  the  trade  in  legiti¬ 
mate  food  substitutes,  of  which  there 
are  many  of  merit.  If  an  economical 
housekeeper  wants  to  save  the  cost  of 
eggs  and  egg  substitutes  as  well,  it  may 
be  done  by  taking  4  tablespoonfuls  of 
milk  and  a  half  teaspoonful  of  corn¬ 
starch.  This  will  be  equivalent  to  a 
(Concluded  on  page  684) 
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Food  control  as  a  function  of  gov¬ 
ernment  is  exercised  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  consumer  from  fraud 
iind  deceit  and  from  the  injurious  ef¬ 
fects  of  unwholesome  foods  which  un- 
lontrolled  would  reach  the  table.  In 
he  past  twenty  years  the  control  of  the 
■  ood  supply  through  federal,  state  and 
municipal  agencies  has  reached  a  state 
f>f  perfection  creditable  alike  to  the  of- 
iicial  and  the  manufacturer  and  distrib- 
iitor.  The  percentage  of  adulterated  and 
inisbranded  samples  has  steadily  de- 
‘’ireased,  and  the  quality  of  the  food  sup- 
i)ly  has  on  the  whole  as  steadily  im¬ 
proved.  So  it  was  that  when  some 
dghteen  months  ago  we  learned  that  ;ve 
were  to  win  the  war  with  food  we  were 
i)ro’ducing  foods  under  well  regulated 
Ponditions,  both  as  to  sanitation  and 
he  character  of  raw  material,  and  we 
vere  safeguarding  the  quality  of  those 
bods  along  the  long  road  between  the 
)roducer  and  the  consumer. 

Some  years  ago  when  restraint  was 
lew  and  regulations  were  viewed  with 
listrust,  there  was  a  general  feeling 
hat  trade  would  be  hampered  rather 
‘  ,han  helped  by  supervisory  control. 
This  impression,  not  altogether  wiped 
mt,  was  visualized  rather  strongly  when 
,he  issues  of  war  made  it  necessary 
,0  restrict  the  food  supply  at  home 
.hat  those  who  were  fighting  for  us, 
)ur  allies  and  our  own,  might  be  fed. 

It  was  no  easy  task  to  change  the 
sating  habits  of  a  hundred  million  free- 
Dorn  people  almost  over  night.  It  was 
;he  harder  because  at  least  half  our 
people  were  producers  or  lived  close 
;o  the  sources  of  production  and,  be- 
jause  they  could  see  around  them  the 


abundance  of  the  last  harvest,  they 
gave  little  heed  to  the  tales  of  famine 
and  the  hunger-call  that  came  from 
people  they  did  not  know.  But  as  their 
sons  became  soldiers  and  sailed  away 
to  take  their  part  in  the  world  war, 
their  horizon  widened,  they  understood 
why  food  was  a  munition  of  war  and 
they  obeyed,  even  to  the  letter,  the 
regulations  of  the  food  administration. 

Wheat  bread,  white  and  fine,  has  been 
our  staple  food.  When  wheat  was  de¬ 
manded  for  export  in  quantities  far  in 
excess  of  our  actual  reserve  supply  we 
had  to  find  a  substitute  for  it.  And 
so  the  slogan  —  “Reduce  the  eat  in 
wheat  and  meat  and  toot  the  tute  in 
substitute.” 

The  word  substitute  has  always  sent 
a  shiver  down  the  spine  of  the  food 
control  official.  He  has  held  that  the 
real  thing  was  none  too  good  and  he 
has  checkei^  in  every  possible  way  the 
introduction  of  substitute  foods.  So 
the  war  program  was  rather  upsetting 
both  as  to  his  dogmas  and  his  practice. 
Fortunately  for  the  conservation  cam¬ 
paign,  and  his  own  stability,  no  food 
official  imposed  on  the  consumer  his 
personal  ideas  as  to  the  use  of  oleo¬ 
margarine  or  glucose  or  corn  fiour.  On 
the  contrary  he  moSt  heartily  entered 
the  substitute  campaign  and  with  his 
organization  and  by  his  example  led 
the  way  to  as  real  a  victory  for 
Hoover’s  army  as  that  won  by  our  sol¬ 
diers  in  the  Argpnne  forests. 

Today  we  are  looking  back  on  war. 
In  less  than  a  month  the  nightmare  of 
triumphant  Mars  dominating  a  sup¬ 
pliant  world,  has  faded  to  the  littleness 
of  a  bad  dream.  We  are  again  a  peace¬ 


ful  people — independent  in  thought  and 
deed — -living  our  normal  lives  and  eat¬ 
ing  what  we  want  to  eat.  The  food 
control  measures  which  grew  out  of 
war’s  necessities  are  for  the  most  part 
abandoned.  The  sugar  bowl  is  back  on 
the  table.  Meatless  days  are  forgotten. 
White  bread  is  again  the  staff  of  life. 

Control  and  Prices 

We  have  now  an  opportunity  to  re¬ 
view  the  experiences  gained  in  the 
two  types  of  food  contrql  and  perhaps 
to  find  an  answer  to  the  question  so 
often  put  to  us — does  food  control  in¬ 
crease  prices,  restrict  commerce,  dis¬ 
courage  invention? 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  first  regu¬ 
latory  statutes  checked  the  inventive 
genius  of  the  manufacturers  who  saw 
fortunes  in  the  production  of  honey 
from  glucose,  cider  vinegar  from  grain 
distillates  and  caramel,  strawberry  jam 
from  apple  stock  and  anilins.  Very 
probably  the  price  of  some  staples  in¬ 
creased  temporarily  when  fraudulent 
competition  was  removed.  Markets 
flooded  with  cheap  and  imitation  prod¬ 
ucts  masquerading  under  fraudulent 
labels,  are  not  receptive  of  pure,  high 
cost  goods.  Good  milk,  before  sani¬ 
tary  dairy  control,  sold  at  the  price  of 
the  worst  milk  in  the  market.  And 
naturally  with  the  removal  of  vicious 
competition,  the  honest  product,  true 
to  name  and  certain  in  quality,  earned 
its  reward  in  stimulated  demand  and 
increased  values. 

But  this  very  condition  quickly  re¬ 
versed  the  upward  curve.  For  capital, 
no  longer  fearing  unfair  competition, 
sought  investment  in  the  food  industry. 
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The  manufacture  of  staple  foods  in¬ 
creased.  Competitive  brands  became 
numerous.  The  best  goods  for  the  price 
won  the  goodwill  of  the  consumer,  with 
the  result  that  in  1914’  food  prices  were 
at  a  minimum  and  food  quality  was  the 
highest  in  history.  The  reports  of  the 
food  analyst  during  the  fifteen  year 
period  1900-1915,  showed  a  constantly 
decreasing  percentage  of  adulteration. 
The  work  of  the  inspector  in  the  field 
was  increasingly  fruitless  as  to  the 
number  of  samples  of  adulterated  foods 
he  took,  and  always  gaining  in  value 
because  of  the  tendency  to  constructive 
and  helpful  work  both  at  the  factory 
and  the  retail  store. . 

Does  Not  Check  Growth 
If  food  control,  fairly  administered 
has  checked  the  development  of  the 
food  industry,  no  evidence  to  that  fact 
is  available.  On  the  contrary  the 
amazing  progress  of  the  canning  in¬ 
dustry,  from  the  sardine  packer  in 
Maine,  who*  reluctantly  accepted  in¬ 
spection  only  to  find,  in  it  his  salvation, 
to  the  corn  canner  in  the  central  states 
who  had  to  be  forced  to  pack  true  sweet 
corn  instead  of  field  corn  sweetened 
with  saccharin,  most  definitely  attests 
the  commercial  value  of  food  control. 
The  meat  packer  who  once  foughjt  fed¬ 
eral  supervision,  now  recognizes  Uncle 
Sam  s  inspectors  as  his  best  advertising 
asset,  the  baker  who  worked  behind 
closed  doors,  now  proudly  acclaims  his 
plant  as  a  palace  of  cleanliness  and 
urges  his  patrons  to  inspect  his  white 
tiled  walls,  his  spotless  work  rooms,  and 
the  health  records  of  his  medically  in¬ 
spected  employees. 

As  I  look  back  over  nearly  twenty 
years  of  active  control  work  I  find  but 
few  laws  that  have  checked  development 
of  food  industries,  or  tended  to  increase 
food  prices.  Among  these  few,  one  law 
in  particular  stands  out  as  a  striking 
example  of  vicious  legislation,  deliber¬ 
ately  enacted  and  enforced  against  one 
legitimate  industry  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  another.  That  law  is  the 
oleomargarine  law  on  the  Federal 
statute  books  and  its  counterpart  as  it 
is  enforced  in  many  of  the  states.  Oleo¬ 
margarine  legislation,  demanded  by  the 
dairy  interests,  to  protect  them  against 
the^  assault  of  illegally  sold  oleomar¬ 
garine,  has  taken  the  form  of  revenue* 
legislation  and  by  the  imposition  of 
taxes  has  sought  to  cripple  competi¬ 
tion.  And  for  many  years  a  perfectly 
wholesome  food,  made  of  the  finest  of 
raw  materials  in  sanitary  and  inspected 
factories,  has  gone  to  market  bearing 
an  indefensible  tax  or  has  sought  the 
user  under  the  name  of  butter  through 
illegitimate  channels  which  would  have 
little  reason  to  exist  if  the  evasion  of 
the  tax  did  not  offer  handsome  profits. 
And  today  the  housewife  who  wants  a 
yellow  oleomargarine  either  pays  ten 
cents  a  pound  as  a  tax  for  the  privilege 
of  pleasing  her  eye  or  goes  to  the 
trouble  herself  of  incorporating  the 
color  in  the  spread  before  placing  it  on 
her  table.  But  the  butter  manufacturer 
is  legally  authorized  to  use  the  same 
color  in  the  same  way  and  for  the 
same  purpose  without  declaring  the 


presence  of  added  color  or  paying  any 
tax  for  the  privilege. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  justice  in  either 
case.  Added  color  undeclared  adulter¬ 
ates  the  butter  just  as  it  does  oleo¬ 
margarine  and  the  tax  is  an  indefen¬ 
sible  burden  laid  on  the  working  man’s 
table.  And  tbe  burden  is  as  unneces¬ 
sary  as  it  is  indefensible.  Every  food 
law,  federal,  state,  or  municipal,  con¬ 
trols  fraud,  and  it  is  just  as  easy  to 
stop  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  for  but¬ 
ter  under  that  law  as  it  is  the  sale  of 
watered  milk,  or  imitation  vinegar,  or 
adulterated  spices. 

The  argument  advanced  by  tbe  dairy 
interests  that  their  product  needs  pro¬ 
tection  is,  of  course,  as  silly  as  it  is 
unfounded.  Any  product  that  is  cbn- 
stantly  advancing  in  price  needs  no 
protection  from  competition.  The  de¬ 
mand  for  butter  from  every  consumer 
who  can  afford  to  pay  the  price  for 
flavor,  food  value  and  universal  adapt¬ 
ability  in  the  kitchen,  will  take  care  of 
competition.  Butter,  well  made  from 
good  raw  material,  needs  no  protection. 
Oleomargarine,  an  equally  good  food,* 
should  have  free  access  to  the  table 
of  every  one  who  wants  it. 

Milk  Prices  Up 

The  regulations  imposed  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  milk  supplies  of  unquestioned 
purity  have  increased  production  costs, 
in  some  ways  very  materially.  Better 
barns,  sanitary  milk  houses,  sterile 
packages,  refrigeration,  tuberculin 
tested  herds,  all  cost  money  but  they 
increase  milk  values  even  more  pro¬ 
portionally.  No  price  is  cheap  enough 
for  poor  milk.  Any  price  in  reason  is 
not  too  high  for  the  food  our  children 
must  have.  And  so  the  protest  of  the 
shortsighted  dairyman  that  the  sani¬ 
tarians  are  forcing  him  out  of  busi¬ 
ness,  is  of  little  weight  and  quite  as 
invalid  as  the  wail  of  the  consumer 
that  regulations  of  the  health  depart¬ 
ment  are  increasing  the  price  of  food. 

Some  years  ago  Congress  was  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  pass  the  mixed-flour 
law,  ostensibly  as  a  revenue  measure, 
actually  as  a  protection  to  tbe  flour 
miller  from  the  theoretical  danger  of 
the  competition  of  corn  flour.  Mixed 
flours  must  now  be  prepared  in  licensed 
factories  and  sold,  tax  paid,  under 
special  labels.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
objection  to  labelling  mixed  flour.  They 
should  be  so  labelled  but  no  logical 
food  official  can  find  any  reason  for  the 
tax.  The  Victory  flours  recommended 
for  use  by  the  U.  S.  Pood  Administra¬ 
tion  were  subject  to  the  tax  and  re¬ 
stricted  sale  because  of  the  necessity 
of  licensing  the  miller  and  blender. 
There  was  no  way  around  the  obstacle 
placed  in  the  path  of  commerce  by 
Congress,  not  even  when  the  conserva¬ 
tion  of  wheat  was  a  vital  war  necessity. 

Increasing  Costs 

In  some  ways  the  prohibition  of  the 
use  of  preservatives  has  tended  to  in¬ 
crease  manufacturing  costs.  Chemicals 
secure  keeping  quaiities  more  cheaply 
than  proper  sterilization  and  selected 
raw  materials.  And  fortunately,  for 
the  consumer,  most  chemical  anti- 
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septic  agents  are  taboo  in  the  nation' 
food  supply.  No  sanitarian  woul 
countenance  their  use  in  order  t 
cheapen  costs  when  by  their  present 
the  wholesomeness  of  foods  so  pr 
served  is  materially  reduced. 

Says  Saccharin  Won’t  Do 
During  the  sugar  shortage,  we  hav 
heard,  especially  from  the  bottling  an 
ice  cream  trade,  a  demand  that  th 
use  of  saccharin  be  permitted  as 
sweetener.  But  when  the  voice  uttei 
ing  the  demand  ^was  diligently  sought 
it  appeared  that  the  cry  was  that  ol 
the  salesman  for  the  saccharin  manu 
facturers ,  who  were  taking  an  oppoij 
tunity  to  capitalize  the  stress  of  wal 
for  their  own  benefit.  By  no  stretcl 
of  the  imagination  can  we  visualize  i 
cheaper  sugar  supply,  as  the  result  o: 
letting  down  the  bars  to  this  the  mosi 
notorious  fraud  recorded  in  the  annak 
of  food  control. 

The  regulatory  work  of  the  U.  S 
Food  Administration  has  been  most 
successful.  The  control  of  the  baker, 
miller,  commission  merchants,  broker 
and  large  grocer  has  functioned 
through  the  development  of  a  license 
system  that  denied  the  right  to  do 
business  except  to  licensees,  and  pro¬ 
vided  for  forfeitures  of  licenses  in  case 
of  proven  violations.  This  control,, 
arbitrary  and  unprecedented,  was 
feared  at  first.  But  it  was  very  soon 
found  to  be  a  real  stimulus  to  good 
business,  and  today,  though  regulations 
are  being  rescinded,  the  licensed  in¬ 
dustries  are  better  business  houses  be¬ 
cause  they  were  compelled  to  adopt 
modern  methods  of  accounting  and 
stock  recording,  to  sell  products  in  uni¬ 
form  packages,  to  eliminate  specula¬ 
tion  and  forego  speculative  profits. 

Lessons  Will  Last 
The  control  of  food  industries  by  the 
Food  Administration  will  cease  with 
the  signing  of  the  treaties  of  peace. 
But  the  lessons, of  the  past  year  and  a 
half  will  not  be  forgotten  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  many  of  the  regulations 
will,  when  they  do  not  violate  the  state 
or  federal  constitutions,  be  enacted  into 
law.  . 

If  the  food  supply  in  the  years  to 
come  is  more  abundant,  more  readily 
conveyed  to  market,  cheaper  because 
we  have  learned  how  to  increase  crops 
and  reduce  wastes,  facilitate  free 
movements  by  rail  and  motor  truck, 
eliminate  profiteering  and  gambling, 
the  necessities  of  war  may,  in  a  very 
real  way,  become  the  blessings  of  the 
people. 


Editor’s  Note — At  the  conclusion  of 
the  reading  of  this  paper  several  of  those 
present  took  exception  to  the  statements 
of  the  speaker  in  regard  to  the  compara¬ 
tive  food  values  of  oleomargarine  and 
butter.  It  was  also  urged  by  one  of  the 
speakers  during  the  discussion  that  fol¬ 
lowed  that  if  the  same  concession  should 
be  made  to  oleomargarine  manufacturers 
in  regard  to  coloring  as  is  made  to  but¬ 
ter  manufacturers  that  in  the  large  cen¬ 
ters  of  population  the  difficulties  of  en¬ 
forcing  the  pure  food  laws  would  be 
greatly  increased. 


t 


Nut  Picking  in  Homes  Is  Eliminated  By  the  Efforts  of  Food 
Officials  and  Big  Buyers  of  Nut  Meats 


HE  nut  meat  industry  of  Illinois 
has  been  cleaned  up. 

What  is  more,  the  nut  meat  indus- 
ry  of  Illinois  has  been  centralized  and 
tabilized  and  the  purifying  process 
tirough  which  it  went  as  the  result  of 
lie  activities  of  the  Illinois  Food  Depart- 
lent  proved  to  be  the  deciding  force  for 
tability.  Thus  another  example  is  fur- 
ished  to  disprove  the  old  wail  that  gov- 
rnment  “interference”  through  investi- 
ations  and  pure  food  regulations  would 
isrupt  industry. 

Less  than  a  year  ago  a  very  large 
art  of  the  nut  meats  that  went  directly 
1 3  the  homes  in  the  form  of  salted  nuts, 
onfectionery  with  nut  fillers  or  nuts  on 
op,  nut  cakes  and  cookies,  etc.,  were 
emoved  from  the  shells  in  the  homes  of 
oreigners  and  the  hovels  of  the  ex- 
iremely  poor. 

Today  the  nut  meats,  practically  all 
lhat  are  used  or  sold  by  the  big  gracery 
stablishments,  confectionery  manufac- 
urers  and  bakers,  are  taken  from  the 
'hells  in  factories  where  the  women  and 
uen  who  do  the  picking,  as  well  as  the 
nachinery,  work  benches  and  equipment, 
ire  subject  to  sanitary  inspection  and 
egulation. 


this  campaign.  Notices  of  a  conference 
to  be  held  at  the  Food  Department  of¬ 
fices  were  sent  to  all  branches  of  the 
trade,  including  dealers,  manufacturers, 
importers,  brokers  and  representatives  of 
the  big  wholesale  grocery  houses. 

Hostility  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
nut  factory  owners  to  the  proposed  meas¬ 
ures  developed  at  this  meeting.  These 
men  complained  that  the  additional  ex¬ 
pense  of  re-equipping  their  places  and 
making  alterations,  would  bankrupt 


tions  for  the  protection  of  the  public. 
The  practice  of  taking  the  nuts  to  the 
homes  of  the  pickers  must  be  stopped.” 

The  owners  of  factories  where  proper 
conditions  prevailed,  were  then  called 
upon  for  opinions.  By  installing  im¬ 
provements  and  introducing  proper  san¬ 
itary  methods,  they  declared  they  had 
put  their  business  on  a  better  basis  and 
had  been  rewarded  by  increasing  patron¬ 
age  as  a  result. 

This  was  followed  by  a  proposition 


Reform  Needed 


It  requires  no  great  stretch  of  imag¬ 
ination — albeit  it  is  no  pleasant  bit  of 
magery — to  picture  what  the  consumer 
)f  nut  meats  picked  under  the  old  re¬ 
gime  swallowed  along  with  the  meats. 
5ufRce  it  to  say  that  samples  obtained 
I  rom  the  tenement  districts  and  analyzed 
i  n  the  laboratories  of  the  State  Food  De- 
:  jartment  indicated  an  urgent  need  of  re- 
'orm. 

1  The  reforms  effected  are  principally 
jiue  to  a  system  of  education  and^  co- 
,  operation  whereby  results  were  obtained 
ivithout  recourse  to  the  courts.  About 
iifty  hearings  have  been  held  in  the  Pood 
i  Department  offices  to  which  violators  of 
.  .he  food  and  sanitary  laws,  as  relating  to 
.he  nut  meat  industry  were  summoned; 
;3Ut  no  fines  have  been  imposed. 

'  Last  February,  after  a  conference  with 
the  owners  of  tw’o  or  three  of  the  leading 
aut  factories  which  were  already  being 
conducted  according  to  high  standards. 
Commissioner  W.  Scott  Matthews  of  the 
Illinois  Food  Department,  decided  to  be- 
?in  a  movement  for  the  betterment  of  the 
industry  in  its  entirety,  and  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  practice  of  farming  out  the  work. 

John  B.  Newsman,  assistant  food  com¬ 
missioner,  was  given  active  charge  of 


The  Old  Way — Free  from  Sanitary  Cares 


them.  Labor,  they  argued,  would  be  al¬ 
most  unobtainable,  as  the  women  and 
girls  upon  whom  they  depended  could 
not  be  induced  to  leave  their  housework 
for  the  longer  periods  of  time  necessi¬ 
tated  by  the  factory  system.  Mr.  New¬ 
man  was  told  that  he  would  be  depriving 
a  worthy  class  of  their  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood. 

“That’s  another  matter,”  he  said.  “Our 
first  and  primary  concern  is  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  proper  sanitary  condi¬ 


from  the  buyers  representing  the  biggest 
wholesale  grocery  houses  in  Chicago, 
that  carried  the  day.  In  order  that  the 
higher  standards  might  be  applied  eq¬ 
uitably  to  the  entire  industry,  they  gave 
their  assurance  that  they  would  buy 
goods  only  from  factories  where  the 
cleanliness  and  correct  sanitary  methods 
were  observed. 

Following  this  conference  inspectors 
were  detailed  to  keep  a  close  watch  on 
the  situation.  For  a  time,  nuts  were 


smuggled  at  night  to  some  extent,  into 
the  tenement  houses  in  the  Italian  dis- 
ricts.  As  soon  as  such  cases  were  de¬ 
tected,  the  violators,  including  the  dealer 
and  pickers,  were  summoned  to  hear¬ 
ings.  held  at  the  Pood  Department. 

By  degrees,  the  proprietors  of  fac¬ 
tories  who  had  objected  at  first  to 
the  proposed  change  in  methods,  adopted 
a  favorable  attitude.  It  was  found  that 
women  and  girls  did  better  work  away 
from  their  homes.  They  also  benefited 
because  the  work  was  systematized  and 
they  were  enabled  to  obtain  steadier 
and  more  remunerative  employment. 

Chicago  leads  all  other  cities  in  the 
country  in  the  salting  of  nut  meats.  The 
value  of  this  product  handled  here  an¬ 
nually  amounts  to  about  three  million 
dollars.  Spanish  peanuts,  jumbo  pea¬ 
nuts,  almonds,  pecans  and  walnuts,  are 
the  most  important  varieties  included  in 
the  salting  and  blanching  operations. 

This  city  is  also  a  leading  center  in 
Ihe  nut  picking  industry.  One  factory 
on  the  north  side  occupies  five  floors  of 
a  well-equipped  building  and  employs 
over  300  hands.  Seventy-five  girls  are 
occupied  in  extracting  pecan  meats  ex¬ 
clusively.  An  equal  number  are  in  the 


Girls  Enjoy  Working  in  Sanitary  Nut 
Meat  Factory 


packing  department,  while  salting  and 
blanching  is  another  important  part  of 
the  business. 

An  Italian  woman  in  the  same  district 
is  the  proprietor  of  another  large  place. 
She  personally  attends  to  all  her  buying 
and  maintains  active  supervision  over 
the  factory.  She  has  invented  and  per¬ 
fected  a  nut-cracking  machine  which  is 
fed  automatically  and  breaks  seven  nuts 
at  a  time.  In  the  basement  is  a  plant 
which  supplies  ammonia  for  keepipg 
the  nuts  in  cold  storage  on  one  of  the 
upper  floors. 

Nut  picking  in  the  factories  is  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  piece-work  system. 
Wages  vary  from  7  to  10  cents  a  pound. 
An  expert  worker  can  extract  25  to  30 
pounds  of  meats  a  day.  Some  of  the 
owners  complain  of  difficulty  in  securing 
labor.  This  they  ascribe  to  be  due  to 
a  decrease  in  emigration  from  foreign 
countries  on  account  of  the  European 
war.  Others,  apparently,  experience  no 
trouble  in  getting  a  sufficient  working 
force. 


A  Battery  of  Automatic  Nut  Crackers 


SHORTAGE  REPORTED  OF 

This  year  Chicago  dealers  report  a  decided  short¬ 
age  in  the  supply  of  pecans  and  Brazil  nuts,  which 
they  attribute  to  a  partial  failure  in  these  crops. 
Only  lo  per  cent  of  the  normal  crop  of  pecans  and 
40  pei  cent  of  the  usual  amount  of  Brazil  nuts  have 
been  gathered  this  season,  according  to  the  brokers, 
and  this,  they  say,  is  why  prices  on  both  these 
varieties  have  more  than  doubled.  The  supply  of 
walnuts  and  almonds  imported  from  abroad  has 
not  been  affected  to  any  appreciable  extent  by  the 
war  and  the  crop  is  considered  a  normal  one. 


BRAZILIAN  PECAN  NUTS 

Dealers  and  brokers  report  a  greatly  increased 
demand  for  all  varieties  of  nuts  and  the  prediction 
is  made  that  the  holiday  trade  this  year  will  surpass 
in  volume  all  previous  seasons.  The  jumbo  or 
large  size  peanut,  temptingly  blanched  and  salted, 
is  rapidly  increasing  in  popularity.  To  account  for 
the  increased  volume  in  all  branches  of  the  trade, 
the  dealers  assert  that  the  consuming  public  is 
becoming  better  educated  and  more  appreciative 
of  the  value  of  nuts  as  a  healthful  and  nutritious 
addition  to  the  daily  menu. 


|Manuiacture  of  Invert  Sugar 

i  an  d  u  se  o  f  Sub  stitutes 

By  Prof.  H.  A.  Ruehe, 

Department  of  Dairy  Husbandry,  University  of  Illinois 


;  A  FEW  months  ago  the  subject  of 
itZA  sugar  substitution  was  one  of 
I  vital  importance  to  us  because  the 
-jugar  supply  was  the  limiting  factor  in 
)ur  business.  Now,  that  sugar  is  be¬ 
coming  more  plentiful,  the  question 
»nay  not  seem  quite  so  important. 
[Nevertheless  it  is  important  for  two 
L’easons.  In  the  first  place  we  are  not 
sure  just  what,  the  future  will  bring 
and  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  any 
umergency.  In  the  second  place  we 
Ishould  ever  be  eager  to  grasp  any  op- 
ijortunity  to  cut  down  our  materials 

!OSt. 

It  is  true  that  sugar  is  a  good  food, 
jiind  that  it  increases  the  food  value  of 
i)ur  ice  cream.  It  does  more  than  that; 
t  adds  a  necessary  palatability  to  our 
aroduct.  In  times  when  sugar  is  scarce 
lihould  the  production  of  ice  cream  be 
^curtailed  providing  a  healthful  substi¬ 
tution  can  be  made  which  will  give  the 
desired  palatability  to  the  ice  cream?  I 
Contend  that  it  should  not.  Ice  cream 
las  practically  become  a  necessity.  It 
a  method  of  supplying  the  greatest 
|:)f  foods — milk — to  the  human  diet  in 
Ihhe  form  of  a  cooling  and  appetizing 
confection,  and  its  manufacture  should 
lot  be  limited  because  of  a  shortage  of 
line  of  its  ^  ingredients. 

The  food  value  which  is  added  to  the 
■  ce  cream  by  the  sugar  can  be  totally 
iubstituted  by  the  use  of  glucose  or 
other  sweeteners  in  the  ice  cream;  or 
i)y  the  use  of  starchy  foods  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  diet. 

.’’able  Showing-  Calorific  Value  of  Sugars 
and  'Starch* 

Relation  of 
calorifice 
value  of 
sugars  com- 
Calories  pared  with 

per  gram  sucrose 

Sucrose  (cane  or 


beet  sugar) ...  3955  . 

Glucose . 3742  94.6% 

Maltose . '3949  99.8% 

Starch  . 4182  105.8% 


•Taken  from  Brown’s  Handbook  of 
lugar  Analysis. 


1  According  to  this  table,  one  can 
•eadily  see  that  the  food  value  furnished 
i)y  the  sugar  could  easily  be  furnished 
hy  other  commodities. 

However,  when  we  take  up  the  part 
hat  sugar  plays  in  the  palatability  of 
ce  cream,  we  come  to  something  more 
lifRcult  to  substitute.  People  have  ac- 
mstomed  themselves  to  cane  sugar 
iweetening  and  hence  desire  that  flavor, 
iltho,  no  doubt,  in  time  they  could  be- 
;ome  accustomed  to  corn  sugar  sweet- 
ning. 

If  the  sweetening  power  of  sugar 
iould  be  stretched,  then  just  to  that 


amount  would  we  be  able  to  conserve 
sugar.  It  was  from  this  standpoint 
that  I  began  my  investigations  In  mak¬ 
ing  invert  sugar.  Inverting  sugar  is  a 
process  not  foreign  to  the  physiological 
processes  of  the  human  body.  Cane  sugar 
taken  into  the  body  with  food  is  acted 
upon  by  the  invertase  in  the  digestive 
juice  of  the  intestines  and  changed 
from  sucrose  to  dextrose  and  levulose 
in  equal  proportions.  A  molecule  of 
water  is  added  to  the  molecule  of  su¬ 
crose  and  the  ersulting  compound  splits 
and  forms  a  molecule  of  each  levulose 
and  dextrose.  The  dextrose  so  formed 
is  the  same  chemically  as  that  which 
we  find  in  commercial  glucose  and  is  not 
quite  as  sweet  as  sucrose,  whereas  the 
levulose  is  somewhat  sweeter  than 
sucrose  or  cane  sugar,  and  the  resultant 
mixture  of  these  two  appears  sweeter 
than  a  sugar  solution  of  the  same* 
strength.  Hence,  by  the  process  of  in¬ 
verting,  the  sweetening  ability  of  the 
sugar  is  increased. 

Acid  Only  an  Agent 

Sugar  inverts  readily  into  dextrose 
and  levulose  by  boiling  with  water  in 
the  presence  of  an  acid.  The  acid  does 
not  enter  into  the  chemical  combina¬ 
tion,  but  merely  acts  as  an  agent  in 
helping  the  reaction  to  take  place.  The 
stronger  the  acid  solution,  the  more 
rapidly  the  inverting  process  takes 
place.  One  should',  then,  use  such  an 
amount  of  acid  as  would  complete  the 
process  in  a  short  time,  yet  not  so 
strong  as  to  make  the  flavor  of  the  acid 
in  the  finished  product  objectionable. 
Tartaric  acid  is  a  very  satisfactory  acid 
to  use.  Altho  it  is  harmful  if  taken  in 
large  amounts,  the  amount  of  acid  that 
would  be  present  in  a  gallon  of  ice 
cream  sweetened  with  inver|;  sugar, 
made  according  to  the  formula  which  I 
will  give,  would  be  only  a  fraction  of 
the  amount  of  tartaric  acid  that  would 
be  found  in  a  glass  of  grape  juice. 

Hersfeld  manufactured  invert  sugar 
by  the  following  formula:  1000  grams 
cane  sugar,  300  grams  water,  1.1  grams 
tartaric  acid.  Boil  30  minutes.  The 
finished  product  gave  the  following 
composition  upon  analysis:  Water, 
16.32% — there  being  some  loss  due  to 
evaporation;  Invert  sugar,  73.38%; 
Sucrose  (cane  sugar,  4.36%;  Dextrin, 
4.86%. 

The  composition  of  white  clovef 
honey  as  given  by  Leach  is  as  follows: 
Water,  14.54  to  20.54%;  Invert  sugar, 
70.32  to  78.15%;  Sucrose,  0  to  7.09%; 
Ash,  0.04  to  0.2%;  Dextrin,  .07  to  2.46%. 

According  to  these  analyses  then. 


invert  sugar  made  up  in  this  way  com¬ 
pares  very  closely  to  the  average  com¬ 
position  of  white  clover  honey.  Of 
course,  the  honey  would  contain  some 
flavors  that  would  not  be  found  in  the 
invert  sugar,  but  the  sw’eetness  of  the 
two  products  would  be  practically  the 
same,  and  they  would  taste  very  much 
alike. 

Formula  Change  Unnecessary 

In  making  invert  sugar,  the  ice  cream 
manufacturer  might  best  make  up  a 
solution  of  such  a  strength  as  would 
replace  sugar  pound  for  pound  so  that 
his  ice  cream,  formula  need  not  be 
changed  when  using  it. 

The  following  formula  has  given 
satisfaction  both  in  ice  cream  and  in 
syrups:  100  pounds  of  sugar,  45  pounds 
of  water,  50  grams  tartaric  acid.  Boil 
gently  from  30  to  35  minutes. 

This  should  make  about  140  pounds  of 
invert  sugar,  as  there  will  be  some  loss 
in  evaporation,  the  amount  varying 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  solution 
is  boiled.  If  much  water  is  lost,  it  can 
be  added  to  make  up  that  amount.  This 
solution  contains  71.4%  of  sugar  and 
28.6%  of  water.  In  other  w’ords,  every 
time  you  used  100  pounds  of  this  in¬ 
vert  sugar  you  would  actually  be  using 
only  71.4  pounds  of  cane  sugar.  This 
formula  has  been  tried  out  by  several 
ice  cream  manufacturers.  Usually  they 
have  not  paid  any  attention  to  the 
amount  of  water  lost  by  evaporation,  but 
merely  used  the  product  as  it  was  fin¬ 
ished  and  they  have  claimed  an  actual 
saving  of  from  20%  to  25%  on  sugar. 
A  greater  saving  would  have  been  made 
if  the  loss  due  to  evaporation  had  been 
less. 

Commercial  invert  sugar  containing 
.about  20%  of  moisture,  can  be  pur¬ 
chased  on  the  open  market.  But  why 
buy  water  and  pay  freight  charges  on 
it?  Why  not  make  the  economic  gain 
by  manufacturing  tbft  i^vp.n  sugar 
yourself? 

A  further  saving  of  sugar  can  be  ac¬ 
complished  by  substituting  either  corn 
sugar  or  glucose  for  part  of  the  invert 
sugar.  Ordinarily  neither  of  these  sub¬ 
stitutes  can  be  used  to  totally  replace 
the  sugar,  because  usually  these  prod¬ 
ucts  impart  undesirable  flavors  when 
used  in  such  amount.  However,  they 
can  be  used  to  replace  from  20  to  50%, 
depending  upon  the  quality  of  these 
corn  products.  Neither  glucose  nor  corn 
““sugar  is  as  sweet  as  cane  sugar,  so  it 
is  not  possible  to  use  either  of  them 
to  replace  cane-sugar  pound  for  pound. 
Glucose  is  about  60  per  cent  and  corn 
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sugar  about  80  per  cent  as  sweet  as 
cane  sugar. 

A  few  years  ago  a  committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Science  to  investigate  these  products, 
and  their  report  stated  them  to  be  health¬ 
ful.  Therefore,  there  should  be  no  ob¬ 
jection  to  their  use  in  ice  cream. 

Leach  gives  the  following  as  the  com¬ 
position  of  glucose  and  commercial 
dextrose  or  grape  sugar: 

Glucose  —  Dextrin,  29.8  to  45.3%; 
Maltose,  4.6  to  19.3%;  Dextrose,  34.3  to 
36.5%;  Ash,  .32  to  .52%;  Water,  14.2  to 
17.2%. 

Commercial  Dextrose: — Dextrin,  0  to 
9.1%;  Maltose,  0  to  1.8%;  Dextrose,  72 
to  99.4%;  Ash,  0.3  to  .75%;  Water,  .6 
to  17.5%. 

A  few  years  ago  there  were  objections 
to  the  use  of  glucose  and  corn  sugar  be¬ 
cause  of  the  fact  that  acids  used  in  the 
process  of  manufacture  were  carried 
over  in  the  finished  product.  However, 
these  objections  have  been  removed  by 
more  recent  processes;  and  it  is  not  at 
all  unlikely  that  the  processes  will  be 
still  further  perfected. 

Summary  of  Experiments 

I  will  give  you  a  brief  summary  of 
some  of  the  experiments  which  I  carried 
on  to  compare  invert  sugar  with  cane 
sugar,  and  with  invert  sugar  partially 
substituted  with  glucose  and  with  corn 
sugar. 

Ice  cream  of  several  different  fiavors 
Vv’as  used  in  the  experiments,  but  all 
specific  comparisons  were  made  with 
cream  of  the  same  flavor.  Before  freez¬ 
ing,  the  different  mixes  were  tested  for 
viscosity  with  the  Mojonnier  Viscosi¬ 
meter  designed  for  testing  the  viscosity 
of  evaporated  milk.  The  percentage 
swell  of  each  batch  was  determined  with 
the  Mojonnier  Over-Run  Outfit.  The 
sweetness  of  the  different  batches  was 
compared  after  the  ice  cream  had  been 
hardened  for  two  days. 

When  comparing  the  mixes  containing 
seven  pounds  of  invert  sugar  per  ten- 
gallon  with  seven  pounds  of  cane  sugar 
per  ten-gallon,  in  the  vanilla  ice  cream 
both  the  viscosity  and  the  over-run 
obtained  were  the  same.  In  the  pine¬ 
apple  mix,  the  one  sweetened  with  in¬ 
vert  sugar  was  slightly  more  '  viscous 
than  the  one  sweetened  with  cane  sugar, 
and  a  slightly  better  swell  was  obtained 
with  the  sugar.  In  the  strawberry  ice 
cream  the  sugar  mix  was  slightly  more 
viscous  than  the  invert  sugar,  altho  a 
slightly  better  swell  was  obtained  with 
the  invert  sugar.  However,  these  slight 
differences  in  swell  were  probably  due 
to  the  handling  of  the  freezer,  and  were 
so  slight  that  they  should  not  be  re¬ 
garded  as  important.  The  sweetness  of 
all  batches  was  practically  the  same. 

The  next  experiment  was  for  the 
purpose  of  comparing  mixes  sweetened 
with  6^^  pounds  of  cane  sugar  with 
others  containing  3^  pounds  invert 
sugar  combined  with  3t4  pounds  of  corn 
sugar.  Corn  sugar  being  less  sweet 
than  the  invert  sugar,  3i/^  pounds  were 
used  to  replace  3  pounds  of  invert  sugar. 

By  such  a  combination,  only  21/^  pounds 
of  cane  sugar  were  really  used  to  a  ten- 


gallon  mix.  Five  different  kinds  of  ice 
cream  were  used  in  this  experiment, 
and  in  each  case  the  mix  sweetened  with 
cane  sugar  was  slightly  more  viscous 
than  the  mix  sweetened  with  the  com¬ 
bination  of  invert  and  corn  sugar;  and 
in  general  a  slightly  better  swell  was 
obtained  in  the  ice  cream  sweetened 
with  the  invert  and  corn  sugar. 

Two  of  the  batches  sweetened  with 
cane  sugar  were  criticised  as  being  very 
slightly  coarse  in  body;  whereas  none 
of  the  batches  sweetened  with  the  in¬ 
vert  and  corn  sugar  combination  were 
criticised  in  this  respect.  All  batches 
compared  favorably  in  sweetness,  ex¬ 
cepting  in  the  case  of  the  strawberry  ice 
cream  which  was  criticised  in  both  in¬ 
stances  as  lacking  a  trifle  in  sugar;  but 
the  criticism  was  because  of  the  amount 
of  sugar  rather  than  the  kind,  since  the 
mix  sweetened  with  invert  and  corn 
sugar  compared  favorably  with  that 
sweetened  with  cane  sugar.  The  flavor 
of  the  corn  sugar  was  very  slightly 
noticeable  in  the  strawberry  ice  cream. 

In  the  third  experiment,  a  comparison 
v.as  made  between  batches  sweetened 
with  614  pounds  of  invert  sugar  and 
batches  sweetened  with  4  pounds  of  in¬ 
vert  sugar  in  combination  with  five 
pounds  pf  glucose.  The  five  pounds  of 
glucose  were  substituted  for  2^  pounds 
of  invert  sugar.  The  viscosity  of  the 
various  batches  was  about  the  same.  A 
better  swell  was  obtained  in  the  batches 
sweetened  with  the  6i^  pounds  of  in¬ 
vert  sugar.  All  the  batches  sweetened 
with  the  glucose  and  invert  sugar  were 
criticised  as  lacking  in  sweetness,  but 
none  of  the  batches  sweetened  with  in¬ 
vert  sugar  were  criticised  in  this  re¬ 
spect.  The  batches  containing  glucose 
were  also  criticised  as  being  grainy  and 
coarse.  Another  criticism  of  glucose  is 
the  difficulty  in  handling  it,  it  being 
hard  to  dissolve. 

Invert  Sugar  Sweeter 

At  one  of  the  sectional  meetings  last 
year  one  member  of  this  Association 
suggested  that  possibly  the  reason  in¬ 
vert  sugar  was  sweeter  was  because  it 
was  in  total  solution,  and  that  if  the 
sugar  was  heated  in  a  solution  so  as  to 
be  thoroly  dissolved,  it  would  be  just 
as  sweet  as  the  invert  sugar. 

I  made  up  two  solutions  of  exactly 
the  same  proportions  of  100  pounds  of 
sugar  and  44  pounds  of  water.  Both  of 
these  were  boiled  for  30  minutes.  To 
one  solution  50  grams  of  tartaric  acid 
was  added  so  that  inversion  would  take 
place,  whereas  no  acid  was  added  to  the 
other.  The  inverted  sugar  syrup  tasted 
much  sweeter  than  the  sugar  syrup,  and 
when  used  in  ice  cream  it  took  prac¬ 
tically  9^  pounds  of  sugar  syrup  to  a 
ten-gallon  mix  in  order  to  make  it  taste 
as  sweet  as  a  similar  batch  sweetened 
with  7  pounds  of  invert  sugar,  showing 
that  practically  nothing  was  gained  by 
using  the  simple  sugar  syrup  but  that  a 
saving  of  sugar  was  accomplished  by 
inverting  it.  The  sugar  syrup  had  to 
be  added  to  the  mix  when  it  was  warm 
as  large  crystals  formed  in  it  when  it 
was  cooled  which  made  it  difficult  'to 


handle.  There  are  no  crystals  in  invei 
sugar  syrup. 

The  experiments  which  I  have  mac 
in  this  connection  show,  therefore,  th; 
the  process  of  inverting  sugar  for  ic 
cream  manufacture  results  in  the  sa'; 
ing  of  considerable  sugar.  Also  tht 
corn  sugar,  ‘when  used  in  proper  pri 
portions  with  invert  sugar,  makes  i 
satisfactory  substitution  which  result 
in  a  still  greater  conserving  of  sugar.  ‘ 

Even  tho  we  may  be  past  the  neei 
to  conserve  sugar  created  by  the  wa 
emergency,  the  saving  as  a  result  of  th 
use  of  a  little  over  70%  of  our  origing 
sugar  requirement  by  the  simple  proces 
of  inverting  it  should  surely  interes 
us  from  the  financial  standpoint. 

Address  delivered  before  the  Illinoi 
Association  of  Ice-Cream  Manufactui 
ers,  Chicago,  December  5th,  1918. 


Food  Experts' Attend 
Convention 

The  meetings  of  the  Food  and  Drui 
Section  of  the  American  Public  Healtl 
Association,  held  during  the  46th  annua 
convention  of  this  organization,  br()ugh 
out  many  interesting  discussions  con 
cerning  food  matters,  especially  in  re 
gard  to  the  problems  of  satisfying  thi 
world  demands  on  American  products. 

These  questions  were  discussed  no 
from  the  manufacturers’  standpoint,  bui 
more  particularly  from  the  standpoint  o: 
the  conservationist. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  North,  director  of  tht 
North  Public  Health  Bureau,  New  York 
in  his  discussion  of  the  topic,  “Milk 
and  the  War,”  displayed  a  series  ol 
carefully  worked  out  charts,  which 
showed,  among  other  things,  that  while 
meats,  eggs,  etc.,  had  gone  up  in  price 
100  per  cent  to  200  per  cent  or  more 
during  the  period  of  the  war,  milk  prices 
had  gone  up  only  about  88  per  cent. 
This  increase,  he  thought,  was  a  neces¬ 
sary  one,  and  while  some  economies  in 
milk  gathering  in  the  country  districts 
and  milk  distribution  in  the  cities  could 
be  effected,  that  this  would  not  mate¬ 
rially  reduce  the  price  of  milk. 

Miss  Marion  Talbot,  Professor  of 
Household  Administration,  University 
of  Chicago,  gave  a  very  complete  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  subject,  “Retail  Distribution 
and  Marketing  of  Foods.”  Dr.  Peter  H. 
Bryce,  chief  medical  officer,  Canada  Im¬ 
migration  Service,  Ottawa,  Canada,  read 
a  paper  on  the  subject,  “A  Year’s 
Changes  in  Food  Habits.” 

Harry  E.  Barnard,  Ph.  D.,  who,  with 
one  exception,  is  the  only  food  control 
official  to  serve  also  as  a  member  of  the 
Food  Administration,  read  a  paper  on 
the  subject,  “The  Effect  of  Food  Control 
on  Food  Prices,”  which  is  published  in 
this  number  of  The  American  Food 
Journal. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  this  convention 
was  held  so  near  our  printing  time  we 
are  unable  to  give  it  the  full  report  that 
it  deserves.  We  will  be  able,  however,  by 
the  courtesy  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  to  print  in  the  Janu¬ 
ary  number  a  fuller  report  and  several 
of  the  papers  that  were  read. 


H  ow  to  Make  P  eanut  Butter 

Although  a  Strictly  American  Product  Now,  Some  Day  the  Whole 
I  World  Will  Be  Eating  It  If  This  Industry  Keeps  Growing 

By  A.  P.  Grohe7ts 


fying  process  much  more  easy  of  diges¬ 
tion  and  much  more  palatable,  as  well 
as  making  it  suitable  to  be  used  in  a 
variety  of  ways  as  a  regular  article  of 
diet. 


About  twenty-three  years  ago  the 
manufacture  of  peanut  butter  began  on 
a  small  scale  in  Philadelphia,  and  a 
little  later  was  taken  up  by  a  health 
reform  institution  in  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 
Not  much  progress  was  made,  however, 
in  the  peanut  butter  industry  until  the 
founder  of  the  Lambert  Machine  Com¬ 
pany  originated  the  idea  of  placing  on 
the  market  a  small  hand  peanut  butter 
mill.  The  mail  order  plan  was 
first  adopted  and  every  order 
for  one  of  these  little  mills 
included  an  order  for  a  bag — ■ 
about  100  lbs. — of  shelled 
peanuts.  Small  hand  roast¬ 
ers  and  blanchers  were  next 
added.  The  purchaser  was 

tiven  a  recipe  for  making  the 
utter. 


This  plan  proved  a  success 
as  an  introductory  of  peanut 
butter  making  and  created  a 
demand  for  peanut  butter  as 
a  food  that  soon  necessitated 
the  creation  of  larger  peanut 
butter  making  machines.  Pea¬ 
nut  mills  with  a  daily  ca¬ 
pacity  of  two  thousand  pounds 
soon  appeared  on  the  market 
with  the  complimentary 
equipment  consisting  of  roast- 


^^Jo.  5  shows 
Diane  hing, 
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TWENTY-FIVE  years  ago  peanut 
butter  as  a  food  was  entirely  un¬ 
known,  and  its  manufacture  as  a 
commercial  product  was,  of  course,  un¬ 
thought  of.  Today  it  appears  daily  on 
•  the  tables  in  tens  of  thousands  of  homes 
:and  is  appreciated  not  only  for  its  rich 
iind  appetizing  flavor,  but  for  its  nutri¬ 
tive  value.  There  are  several  factories 
iW’hich  produce  it  in  quantities  of  from 
Eive  thousand  .pounds  to  twenty-five 
thousand  pounds  per  day  and  innumer- 
iible  small  plants  being  operated  as  a 
(fide  issue  in  coffee  roasting  establish¬ 
ments,  confectionery  factories  and 
kindred  lines. 


An  American  Product 

But  peanut  butter  making  is  still  in 
dts  infancy  and  the  great  majority  of 
:he  civilized  people  of  the  world  are 
otill  ignorant  of  the  food  value  of  this 
new  product,  say  the  men  who  have 
taken  the  most  active  part  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  it.  It  is  an  American 
)roduct  in  the  sense  that  is  man- 
ifacture  originated  in  this  coun-  ^icaiiyop«r- 
ry  and  it  still  is  an  American  a  t  e  d  twtter 
’ood,  as  very  little  is  exported  to  “^tomatic 
')r  manufactured  in  foreign  coun-  saiters. 

Ties. 

The  food  value  of  the  peanut  is 

ligh,  containing  as  it  does,  25.8 

)er  cent  of  protein,  38.6  per  cent 

)r  fat,  24.4  per  cent  of  carbohy- 

ilrates  and  2  per  cent  of  ash,  mak- 

ng  a  total  of  90.8  per  cent  nu- 

ritive  value.  Peanut  butter  not 

mly  retains  this  entire  amount  no.  7.  Part 

•f  nutrition,  but  is  rendered  by  of  p  e  a  n  u  t 

..Roasting 

neans  of  the  crushing  or  emulsi-  piant. 
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ers,  blanchers  and  picking  apparatus. 
Peanut  butter  factories  began  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  in  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Unlike  many  other  manufacturing 
equipments  the  ^  outfit  to  make  peanut 
butter  does  not  entail  a  big  outlay  as  a 
plant  capable  of  turning  out  about  two 
thousand  pounds  a  day  can  be  installed 
at  from  $2,000  up,  depending  on  its  com¬ 
pleteness.  A  complete  equipment  con¬ 
sists  of  nut  mills,  blanchers,  roasting 
equipment,  picking  machines,  aspirators, 
hoppers,  storage  bins,  elevators,  power 
generator  and  transmission. 

The  quality  of  peanut  butter  is  what 
you  make  it.  The  purest  and  best  tast¬ 
ing  butter  is  made  only  from  No.  1  nuts 
prepared  in  a  scientific  manner  so  that 
all  impurities  are  removed.  The  nuts 
should  be  subjected  to  a  cooking  or 
roasting  process  that  will  not  produce 
free  fat  before  they  are  passed  through 
the  blanchers- and  cleaners  and  finally 
into  the  grinder  or  nut  mill.  It,  there¬ 
for,  follows  that  the  selection  of  pea¬ 
nuts  and  their  preparation  before  they 
are  ground  up  are  the  important  ele¬ 
ments  in  adding  to  or  detracting  from 
the  flavor,  because  the  grinding  of  the 
nuts  is  merely  perfunctory  and  cannot 
add  in  any  shape  or  manner  to  the 
flavor. 

Good  Nuts  Necessary 

No.  1  Spanish  peanuts  are  the  richest 
in  fat,  and  consequently  will  make  the 
richest  butter.  These  nuts  contain  about 
thirty-eight  percent  of  fat.  The  No.  1 
Virginia  nuts  contain  about  32  per  cent 
of  fat.  My  experience  has  taught  me 
that  a  blending  of  the  two  varieties  of 
nuts  will  make  a  superior  butter. 

The  No.  2  Spanish  peanuts  are  used 
extensively,  because  they  are  lower  in 
price.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  these  nuts 
contain  a  greater  percentage  of  stones 
than  any  other  variety  of  shelled  nuts, 
it  follows  that  either  the  shrinkage  will 
be  greater  proportionately,  or  if  the 
stones  are  not  eliminated  the  quality  of 
butter  is  naturally  inferior.  It  is  also 
very  difficult  to  roast  the  No.  2  Spanish, 
because  the  greater  part  come  in  a 
“skinned”  or  “split”  state.  This  exposes 
the  nut  meats  to  the  heated  metal  in  the 
process  of  roasting  and  produces  what 
is  known  as  “free  fat”  and  “spotting.” 
This  also  imparts  a  peculiar  flavor  not 
relished  by  those  of  a  fastidious  taste. 

The  No.  2  Virginia  peanuts  are  all 
small  and  shriveled  up,  being  undevel¬ 
oped  and  are,  therefore,  exceedingly 
hard  to  clean.  Butter  made  from  these 
peanuts  is  necessarily  dry,  full  of  dark 
spots,  and  somewhat  bitter  in  flavor. 

Roast  Carefully 

My  advice  to  all  those  who  are  seek¬ 
ing  the  manufacture  strictly  first-class 
peanut  butter  is  to  use  only  No.  1  pea¬ 
nuts,  preferably  a  blend  of  Virginia  and 
Spanish,  and  to  see  that  all  impurities 
are  removed.  The  roasting  apparatus 
should  be  of  such  construction  as  to 
keep  the  nuts  from  “spotting”  and  to 
virtually  boil  them  in  their  own  steam 
and  not  dry  them  up,  as  is  the  case 
where  peanuts  are  roasted  in  an  ordi¬ 
nary  coffee  cylinder. 

Plenty  of  time  should  be  allotted  the 


peanuts  for  the  roasting,  as  they  re¬ 
quire  a  lower  degree  of  heat  than  is 
ordinarily  applied  to  coffee.  After  the 
nuts  are  properly  roasted  and  thor¬ 
oughly  cooled  off,  they  are  ready  to  pass 
through  the  blancher,  which  removes 
the  skins  as  well  as  the  bitter  sprouts 
or  germs.  Once  the  peanuts  are  blanched 
they  should  not  be  exposed  long  to  the 
atmosphere.  It  is  best  to  grind  them 
into  butter  the  same  day  in  order  to 
retain  the  freshness  and  full  flavor  of 
the  nut.  A  little  pulverized  salt  may 
be  added.  A  mill  equipped  with  an 
automatic  salter  is  to  be  preferred. 


The  grinder,  or  peanut  butter  mill 
should  be  of  such  design  and  construe 
tion  as  to  thoroughly  emulsify  the  oi 
of  the  nut  in  the  process  of  grinding 
The  product  should  pass  through  th( 
mill  only  once  in  order  to  produce  { 
semi-liquid  state.  Its  packing  into  vari 
ous  styles  and  sizes  of  receptacles  shouk 
be  done  direct  from  the  mill. 

Peanut  butter  thus  made  will  keei 
for  many  months  in  an  excellent  condi 
tion  even  if  not  kept  in  absolutely  air 
it  is  not  exposed  to  heat,  but  kept  in  8 
reasonably  cool  place. 


Wken  Tkey  Disobey 


Failure  to  observe  regulations  gov¬ 
erning  the  sale  of  flour  and  wheat  flour 
substitutes  has  caused  the  Huntington 
Roller  Mills  of  Huntington,  Utah,  to 
lose  its  Food  Administration  license. 
The  revocation  becomes  effective  No¬ 
vember  15  and  remains  in  force  for  an 
unlimited  period. 


For  evasions  of  the  sugar  regulations, 
the  Food  Administration  has  notified  all 
licensees  that  they  are  to  refuse  all 
orders  from  D.  Apostolas  &  Brother, 
manufacturers  of  ice  cream,  syrups  and 
candy  at  Lowell,  Massachusetts.  The 
“unfair  order”  is  effective  until  further 
notice. 

An  investigation  before  the  Federal 
Food  Administration  for  Massachusetts 
shows  that  the  company  has  filed  appli¬ 
cations  for  certificates  for  7,200  pounds 
for  each  of  two  factories,  but  was  un¬ 
able  to  produce  originals  or  duplicates 
of  any  bills  received,  and  seemed  to 
make  little  effort  to  do  so. 


Unfair  business  practices,  chief  of 
which  was  the  practice  of  reporting 
false  returns  to  shippers,  have  led  three 
New  York  City  poultry  houses  into 
grave  difficulties.  Lass  &  Cohen  have 
lost  their  license  for  an  unlimited 
period;  W.  J.  Heinrichs  must  suspend 
business  for  twenty  days,  and  N.  Dur¬ 
ham  &  Sons  must  suspend  business  for 
one  week. 

An  investigation  of  Lass  &  Cohen 
showed  that  they  were  making  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  reporting  to  their  shippers  prices 
in  excess  of  actual  market  prices  in 
order  to  take  trade  away  from  com¬ 
petitors.  A  large  proportion  of  their 
commission  sales  showed  that  the  sell¬ 
ing  prices  which  they  reported  to  their 
shippers,  and  the  proceeds  which  they 
transmitted,  failed  to  correspond  to  the 
actual  sale  prices  and  to  the  actual  pro¬ 
ceeds.  It  was  also  shown  that  Lass  & 
Cohen  habitually  made  false  claims 
against  the  railroads,  endeavoring  to  re¬ 
cover  much  more  than  lost  or  damaged 
goods  were  worth. 

In  their  defense  Lass  &  Cohen 
claimed  that  they  were  merely  following 
usual  trade  practices'  and  that  an  in¬ 
vestigation  of  other  commission  mer¬ 
chants  would  show  that  their  firm  was 
no  exception.  As  a  result  of  this,  the 
New  York  Federal  Food  Board  under¬ 


took  a  searching  inquiry  of  poultry 
commission  merchants,  finding  that 
with  only  two  other  exceptions  all  firms 
were  giving  the  Food  Administration 
their  complete  support.  This  investiga¬ 
tion  disclosed  the  fact  that  Heinrich 
and  Durham  were  employing  business 
methods  similar  to  those  of  Lass  & 
Cohen. 


An  attempt  to  secure  certificates  by 
false  statements  has  led  Morris  Rotman, 
retail  grocer  at  New  Bedford,  Mass., 
into  difficulties  with  the  Food  Admin¬ 
istration.  All  licensees  have  been  for¬ 
bidden  to  sell  sugar  to  Rotman  until 
further  notice. 

An  investigation  of  Rotman’s  business 
methods  showed  that  he  swore  before  a 
justice  of  the  peace  that  he  had  ob¬ 
tained  no  certificates  for  October  of  this 
year.  The  Food  Administration  found 
this  statement  untrue,  showing  that 
certificates  had  been  issued  to  Rotman 
and  that  he  had  used  them  in  purchas¬ 
ing  sugar  on  October  7  and  October  20. 


The  Hillsdale  Flour  &  Feed  Mill  at 
Stockton,  Minnesota,  has  lost  its  license 
as  a  manufacturer  of  wheat  flour,  rye 
flour,  barley  flour,  oats,  corn,  corn  meal, 
^nd  corn  flour,  because  it  failed  to  ex¬ 
tract  the  required  amount  of  flour  when 
grinding  wheat,  and  exchanged  flour  for 
wheat  without  requiring  the  purchasers 
to  buy  substitutes  or  file  statements 
showing  that  they  had  already  acquired 
the  requisite  amount  of  substitutes. 


Violations  of  the  sugar  regulations 
have  caused  two  Chicago  grocers  to  lose 
their  Food  Administration  licenses  for 
limited  periods.  For  selling  in  exces¬ 
sive  quantities  and  for  profiteering,  the 
Novak  Grocery  Company  will  be  closed 
for  fifteen  days  from  December  7,  and 
for  selling  sugar  without  requiring  de¬ 
livery  of  certificates,  the  Star  Wholesale 
Grocery  Company  will  be  closed  from 
December  7  to  December  17. 


U.  S.  Hassell,  a  retail  grocer  at  Janes¬ 
ville,  N.  C.,  will  be  deprived  of  all  sup¬ 
plies  for  90  days  from  November  25  for 
profiteering  in  sugar,  flour  and  other 
commodities.  Hassell  is  not  licensed,  so 
all  licensees  have  been  notified  that  they 
are  to  fill  no  orders  for  him  during  that 
period. 


The  Procter  ^  Gamble  Co.  Wins  Suit 

Court  of  Appeals  Reverses  Decision  of  Lower  Courts 

On  Patent  Infringements 


The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co.  wins  a  great 
victory  in  the  decision  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  in  reversing  the 
lower  court’s  decision  in  their  case 
against  Berlin  Mills  Co.  for  infringe¬ 
ment  of  the  patent  under  which  the 
trade-marked  product  “Crisco”  is  made. 
The  following  is  the  decision  as  rendered 
by  the  court  of  appeals: 

The  action  is  upon  Claims  1  and  2 
of  Patent  No.  1,135,351,  issued  April  13, 
1915,  to  the  plaintiff  herein  as  assignee 
of  John  J.  Burchenal,  who  is  and  long 
has  been  an  officer  of  the  corporate 
plaintiff.  The  claims  are  as  follows: 

“1.  A  homogeneous  lard-like  food 
product  consisting  of  an  incompletely 
hydrogenized  vegetable  oil. 

2.  A  homogeneous  lard-like  food 
product  consisting  of  incompletely 
hydrogenized  cottonseed  oil.” 

The  Court  below  held  in  substance: 

1.  The  disclosure  did  not  amount  to 
invention; 

2.  If  there  was  invention  Burchenal 
was  not  the  inventor;  and 

3.  Upon  a  proper  construction  of  the 
claims  in  suit  there  was  no  infringe¬ 
ment. 

The  bill  was  accordingly  dismissed 
and  the  plaintiff  took  this  appeal. 

The  patent  declares  that  “this  inven¬ 
tion  is  a  food  product  consisting- '  of  a 
vegetable  oil,  preferably  cottonseed  oil, 
partially  hydrogenized  and  hardened  to 
a  homogeneous  white  or  yellowish  semi¬ 
solid,  closely  simulating  lard.” 

This  is  a  description  of  a  visible,  tangi¬ 
ble  thing  which  for  some  years  has  been 
manufactured  and  sold  by  the  plaintiff; 
as  to  which  there  is  no  evidence  that 
anybody  else  ever  made  it  before,  or  that 
if  this  product  is  entitled  to  patent  pro¬ 
tection  there  is  any  closely  related  prior 
art. 

Invention  is  denied,  first,  on  the  ground 
once  taken  by  an  examiner  in  the  office, 
namely,  that  “if  the  problem  of  simulat¬ 
ing  lard  from  cottonseed  oil  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  an  oil  chemist,  an  incomplete 
hydrogenization  of  the  cottonseed  oil 
would  at  once  suggest  itself  to  him  as  a 
solution  of  the  problem.”  That  is,  (a)  the 
matter  is  said  to  be  so  obvious  as  not  to 
rise  to  the  dignity  of  invention. 

I  Another  objection  is,  that  hydrogena- 
■  tion  of  vegetable  oils  was  not  new;  and 
the  discovery  long  prior  to  this  applica¬ 
tion  of  catalysts  not  belonging  to  the 
“royal”  group  of  metals  had  paved  the 
way  to  effective  and  comparatively  in¬ 
expensive  hydrogenation.  Prior  to  Bur- 
chenal’s  effective  date  it  is  admitted  that 
the  hydrogenic  saturation  of  oil  by  cata¬ 
lytic  means  had  been  practiced  at  least 
in  well-known  laboratories,  and  a  hard 
fat  produced,  solid  at  ordinary  tempera¬ 
tures  and  showing  on  analysis  a  very 
large  percentage  of  stearic  or  palmatic 
acid.  It  is  obvious  that  if  one  starts 
with  cottonseed  oil,  which  is  liquid  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  because  it  has  too 
little  solid  fat  in  it,  and  by  chemical 
means  so  changes  the  molecular  compo¬ 
sition  or  arrangement  of  the  substance 
as  to  increase  the  ratio  of  solid  fat,  i.  e., 
unites  enough  hydrogen  with  linolin 
and  olein  to  produce  stearin,  and  thus 
produces  the  hard  fat  commonly  known 


as  stearin;  there  must  have  been  a  time 
during  the  development  of  the  process 
when  the  union  of  hydrogen  had  only 
progressed  far  enough  to  convert  the 
liquid  into  a  semi-solid. 

Therefore,  it  is  said  (b)  that  no  man 
is  entitled  to  a  patent  upon  the  thing 
or  product  which  has  always  been  pro¬ 
duced  when  the  process  of  making  an¬ 
other  thing  or  product  was  (say)  half 
done. 

The  third  objection  to  invention  is 
substantially  this:  the  merit  or  value  of 
what  Burchenal  claims  and  what  this 
plaintiff  makes  and  sells,  is  that  it  looks 
like  lard,  acts  like  lard  and  can  be  used 
for  the  purposes  of  lard.  But  before 
Burchepdl  many  imitation  lards  were 
made  by  mechanically  mixing  hard  ani¬ 
mal  fats  and  cottonseed  oil  in  varying 
proportions,  and  some  of  these  mixtures 
show  on  analysis  substantially  the  same 
chemical  characteristics  as  are  shown  by 
Burchenal’s  chemically  produced  “homo¬ 
geneous  semi-solid.”  This  is  as  much  as 
to  say  that  the  Burchenal  article  when 
completed  and  ready  for  use  must  be  old, 
because  other  men  had  earlier  arrived  at 
the  same  chemical  result  by  other  paths. 

Objection  (a)  raises  the  question  of 
fact  encountered  in  a  large  proportion 
of  patent  causes,  and  concerning  which 
discussion  is  of  small  value  if  the  record 
discloses  no  one  who  ever  tried  to  do 
the  same  thing  in  the  same  way.  When 
novelty  in  that  sense  appears  the  ques¬ 
tion  really  is  one  of  measuring  foresight 
by  hindsight.  The  problem  seems  easy 
now,  but  when  the  object  reached  was 
desirable,  useful  and  apt  for  commercial 
success,  the  bald  fact-  that  nobody  ever 
did  it  before  is  persuasive,  though  not 
conclusive  evidence  of  some  invention. 
Burchenal’s  imitation  lard  has  these  at¬ 
tributes,  and  we  consider  it  a  sufficient 
answer  to  the  statement  that  any  oil 
chemist  could  have  done  the  thing,  to 
note  that  no  oil  chemist  did  do  it  during 
the  more  than  score  of  years  prior  to 
Burchenal’s  application  when  cottonseed 
oil  (especially)  as  an  abundant  Ameri¬ 
can  product  was  endeavoring  to  supplant 
lard  in  the  American  market. 

The  next  objection  to  invention  (b) 
really  denies  the  possibility  of  invention 
ever  residing  in  noting  or  discovering  a 
use  for  something  which,  if  not  a  by¬ 
product,  may  be  termed  a  half-product  or 
unfinished  product  of  an  existing  method 
of  procedure.  Without  resorting  to  the 
extreme  doctrine  of  Potts  vs.  Creager,  155 
U.  S.,  597,  it  seems  to  us  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  presented  by  this  record  depends 
upon  whether  the  thing  produced  by 
partial  hydrogenation  is  a  different  thing 
from  that  which  existed  before  hydro¬ 
genation  begun  and  that  which  would 
exist  when  it  ended.  The  change  intro¬ 
duced  by  catalytic  introduction  of  hydro¬ 
gen  is  chemical;  the  analysis  of  the  cot¬ 
tonseed  oil  at  diverse  stages  of  the 
process  or  manufacture  differs.  To  be 
sure,  the  difference  is  only  in  the  union 
of  additional  atoms  of  hydrogen  with  the 
unsaturated  fats  (linolin  and  olein);  but 
if  this  molecular  and  chemical  change 
induces  a  resulting  change  in  appear¬ 
ance,  in  utility  and  in  texture,  it  may 
well  be  called,  when  lard-like,  a  thing 
different  from  what  it  was  as  oil,  and 
equally  different  from  what  it  would  be 
at  the  point  of  saturation. 

The  patent  law  does  not  speak  in  terms 
of  science,  though  scientific  evidence  is 
necessary  for  the  application  of  its  rules. 
The  chemical  composition  of  steam,  wa¬ 
ter  an<}  ice  is  the  same,  but  they  are 
different  things,  and  in  the  some  com¬ 
mon-sense  way,  oil,  lard  and  stearin  are 


different  things,  although  (with  some 
chemical  latitude)  the  oil  may  be  said 
ultimately  to  become  stearin,  and  to  pass 
through  the  lard  stage  on  the  way. 

For  substantially  the  same  reasons  we 
think  there  is  nothing  in  the  last  (c) 
objection  to  invention.  It  may  be  as¬ 
sumed  as  true  that  by  the  mixture  of 
cottonseed  oil  and  animal  stearin  a  sub¬ 
stance  can  be  produced  which  for  prac¬ 
tical  purposes  is  the  same  thing  as 
Burchenal’s  chemically  changed  cotton¬ 
seed  oil;  but  one  is  a  mixture  and  the 
other  is  not,  and  assuming  the  difference 
to  be  unimportant  from  the  standpoint 
of  either  chemist  or  cook,  it  is  a  vital 
difference  from  that  of  the  law. 

We  are,  therefore,  of  opinion  that  there 
was  invention  in  Burchenal’s  disclosure. 

The  finding  below,  that  Burchenal  was 
not  the  inventor  of  whatever  invention 
is  revealed,  is  really  a  declaration  that 
one  Kayser  did  the  inventing  and  Burch¬ 
enal  for  some  inexplicable  reason  ap¬ 
propriated  it.  This  is  an  affirmative  de¬ 
fense  and  must  be  sustained  by  a  fair 
preponderance  of  credible  evidence. 
Burchenal  swore  to  invention  in  the 
statutory  form,  and  the  resumption  of 
validity  extends  to  the  identity  of  the 
inventor,  for  certainly  nothing  could  be 
more  completely  invalid  than  a  patent 
for  invention  to  one  who  invented  noth¬ 
ing.  ♦  ♦  * 

There  is  no  evidence  that,  during  the 
whole  period  of  Kayser’s  employment  by 
the  plaintiff  and  his  experimentation 
upon  fats,  hd  either  attempted  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  “lard-like  compound”  or  observed 
that  such  compound  was  obtainable  by 
his  process.  There  is  some  evidence  (if  it 
can  be  called  by  that  name)  that  after 
Kayser  had  carried  on  experiments  at 
plaintiff’s  factory  for  some  time  he 
showed  to  the  deposing  witness  a  fat 
“like  tallow,”  looking  as  if  it  had  been 
“moulded  in  a  jelly  glass,”  and  that  Kay¬ 
ser  said  in  substance  that  “it  was  for 
cooking  purposes.”  What  Kayser  showed 
may  be  regarded  as  evidence,  but  upon 
what  principle  the  remarks  of  one  who 
is  neither  a  party  nor  a  witness  can  be 
regarded  as  competent,  we  do  not  per¬ 
ceive. 

We  are  satisfied  of  the  truth  (entirely 
apart  from  all  presumptions)  of  defend¬ 
ants’  attorney  that  it  was  not  until  Kay¬ 
ser  had  returned  to  England,  or  was  on 
the  point  of  going,  that  it  occurred  to 
anyone  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  first 
harden  by  hydrogenic  saturation  the  cot¬ 
tonseed  oil  and  then  mix  it  with  the 
fluid  article  in  order  to  make  a  lard-like 
compound — but  that  the  hardening  proc¬ 
ess  might  be  arrested  in  the  manner  and 
for  the  purposes  disclosed  by  Burchenal’s 
application. 

Assuming  now  that  this  mental  opera¬ 
tion  or  discovery  in  the  sense  of  the 
patent  law  (Walker  on  Patents,  5th  ed.. 
Sec.  2)  amounted  to  invention,  we  not 
only  find  no  evidence  that  Burchenal 
was  not  the  inventor,  but  it  is  a  strain 
upon  credulity  to  believe  that  when  this 
plaintiff  corporation  might  just  as  well 
have  advanced  an  application  in  Kayser’s 
name  it  deliberately  preferred  the  fraud 
of  prosecuting  it  in  that  of  Burchenal. 

It  may  be,  and  we  think  it,  quite  true 
that  the  evidence  reveals  Burchenal  as 
not  primarily  a  chemist,  but  a  man  of 
business  de^ly  interested  in  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  his  corporation’s  prosper¬ 
ity.  We  recognize  the  fact  that  there  is 
a  fundamental  difference  between  “new 
articles  of  manufacture  and  new  articles 
of  commerce,”  and  it  may  also  be  quite 
true  that  Burchenal’s  contribution  to  the 
sum  of  human  knowledge  grew  out  of 
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the  trained  business  man’s  observation 
of  the  possibilities  of  a  chemist’s  proc¬ 
ess,  which  he  was  himself  quite  incapa¬ 
ble  of  devising-.  *  *  * 

Quite  possibly  this  patentee  would 
never  have  conceived  the  thought  had  he 
not  watched  Kayser,  but  he  could  and 
did  get  something  out  of  Kayser’s  train 
of  phenomena,  which  the  latter  neither 
thought  of,  nor  reduced  to  practice. 

The  final  objection  to  a  decree  in  plain¬ 
tiff’s  favor  is  that,  properly  construed, 
the  claims  in  suit  are  not  infringed  be¬ 
cause  (a)  the  defendant’s  product  widely 
varies  from  that  of  the  patent  in  the 
relative  percentages  of  saturated  fats, 
olein  and  linolin,  (b)  the  process  pur¬ 
sued  by  defendant  in  making  its  product 
differs  radically  from  that  said  to  be 
disclosed  or  assumed  in  the  patent  in 
suit,  and  (c)  that  said  claims  are  to  be 
regarded  as  strictly  limited,  if  not  sub¬ 
stantially  abandoned,  through  or  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  proceedings  in  the  patent  of¬ 
fice  as  revealed  by  the  file  wrapper  con¬ 
tents. 

As  to  the  first  point  (a)  it  is  enough 
to  note  that  while  the  variation  insisted 
upon  is  true,  it  must  to  negative  infringe¬ 
ment  be  at  least  a  variation  extending 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  valid  claim  read 
in  the  light  of  the  disclosure. 

In  this  instance  it  is  not  denied  that 
what  the  defendant  makes  and  sells  is 
not  only  lard-like,  homogeneous  in  the 
sense  of  mixtureless,  and  wholly  con¬ 
sisting  of  an  incompletely  hydrogenized 
cottonseed  oil,  but  it  is  within  the  limits 
of  iodin-value,  titer  and  melting  points 
specified  in  the  application.  Therefore, 
it  is  an  infringement. 

It  is  true  (b)  that  defendant’s  process 
of  manufacture  is  very  different  from 
that  of  plaintiff,  and  we  are  willing  to 
assume  it  different  from  and  better  than 
anything  known  to  Burchenal  or  devel¬ 
oped  by  Kayser.  But  this  patent  is  upon 
a  product,  and  if  the  product  complained 
of  is  the  patented  article,  substantially 
as  described,  it  makes  no  difference  by 
what  path  or  process,  new  or  old,  inferior 
or  improved,  the  infringing  product  is 
manufactured. 

The  contention  (c)  that  the  office  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  such  as  to  limit  or  nullify 
the  broad  claims  in  suit  amounts,  we 
think,  to  this,  namely:  when  this  appli¬ 
cation  was  filed  in  1910  application  de¬ 
manded  two  claims,  which,  if  anything, 
are  slightly  narrower  than  the  two  now 
in  suit.  They  were  rejected  by  the  pri¬ 
mary  examiner  and  thereafter  many 
changes  were  made  in  the  language  of 
the  claims  submitted  by  way  of  amend¬ 
ment.  In  our  opinion,  never  at  any  time 
did  the  applicant  acquiesce  in  the  exam¬ 
iner’s  action,  but  consistently  endeavored 
to  obtain,  and  finally  did  obtain  in  the 
claims  first  above  quoted,  what  he  had 
in  the  first  place  asked  for. 

It  is  the  acquiescence  of  an  applicant 
and  not  the  action  of  an  examiner  or  of 
many  examiners  that  surrenders  to  the 
public  what  the  applicant  first  declares 
to  be  patentable  invention.  The  very 
word  “acquiescence”  necessarily  implies 
obedient  action,  perhaps  enforced,  but 
still  submission  on  the  petitioner’s  part. 
Here  there  never  was  any  such  acquies¬ 
cence,  and  the  patent  as  issued  substan¬ 
tially  contains  in  the  claims  in  suit  the 
originally  propounded  definition  of  inven¬ 
tion.  This  is  far  within  the  rule  en¬ 
forced  by  us  in  Kinnear,  etc.  Co.  vs. 
Wilson,  142  Fed.  Rep.,  970,  where  a  re¬ 
jected  claim  was  carried  into  and  ob¬ 
tained  in  another  patent.  Here  the  claims 
rejected  were  at  last  substantially  vic¬ 
torious  in  the  same  patent — apparently 
through  a  change  in  the  examining  per¬ 
sonnel. 

For  the  reasons  stated  ^e  decree  ap¬ 
pealed  from  is  reversed  with  costs  both 
here  and  below,  and  the  cause  remanded 
with  directions  to  enter  a  decree  ad¬ 
judging  claims  1  and  2  valid  and  in¬ 
fringed. 

Judge  Ward  entered  a  dissenting 
opinion. 


United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Second  Circuit. — Proctor  & 
Gamble  Company,  Complainant-Appel¬ 
lant,  against  Berlin  Mills  Company, 
Defendant- Appellee. 

Before,  Ward,  Rogers  and  Hough,  Cir¬ 
cuit  Judges,  Ward,  Circuit  Judge  (Dis¬ 
senting)  : 

I  think  the  district  judge  was  right 
in  holding  the  patent  void  for  lack  of 
invention.  It  was  well  known  that  a 
vegetable  oil  could  be  changed  chemic¬ 
ally  into  a  hard  fat  by  hydrogenization, 
and,  of  course,  that  at  some  stage  of  the 
process  before  complete  hydrogenization 
it  would  be  a  homogeneous  semi-solid. 
It  was  also  known  that  the  process  would 
not  affect  the  edibility  of  the  product. 
The  product  at  all  stages  of  the  process 
Was,  therefore,  old  and  open  to  the 
public  for  any  use  of  which  it  was.  capa¬ 
ble.  To  apply  it  when  semi-solid  as  a 
substitute  for  animal  lard  in  cooking  was 
no  doubt  novel  and  useful,  but  was  not 
in  my  opinion  invention.  To  one  skilled 
in  the  chemical  art  such  a  use  was  as 
obvious,  i'f  he  thought  about  it  at  all,  as 
were  the  many  mechanical  improvements 
which,  though  new  and  useful,  have  been 
held  not  to  be  invention  because  within 
the  capacity  of  those  skilled  in  the  par¬ 
ticular  art.  There  was  nothing  revolu¬ 
tionary  about  this  new  use.  There  was 
no  crying  need  nor  any  problem  to  be 
met.  The  market  was  and  still  is  abun¬ 
dantly  supplied  with  mixtures  of  vege¬ 
table  oils  and  animal  fats  which  satis¬ 
factorily  meet  culinary  needs.  Yet  the 
complainant  is  given  a  monopoly  of  all 
semi-solid  homogeneous  hydrogenized 
vegetable  oils,  however  produced,  when 
applied  to  culinary  purposes. 


Colgate  Decision 

Manufacturers  who  insist 

upon  controlling  the  resale  price 
of  trade  marked  articles  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  sell  to  retailers  who  cut  prices 
were  supported  in  their  position  by  the 
decision  of  Judge  Waddill  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Virginia,  on  October  29th, 
in  which  the  indictment  of  Colgate  & 
Company  under  the  Sherman  Act  was 
quashed. 

The  case  was  The  United  States  of 
America  vs.  Colgate  &  Company,  a  cor¬ 
poration  and  resulted  from  the  return 
of  an  indictment  on  December  18,  1917, 
charging  that  Colgate  &  Company,  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  of  three  years  im¬ 
mediately  preceding  this  date  did  know¬ 
ingly  and  unlawfully  create  and  engage 
in  a  combination  with  the  aforesaid 
wholesale  and  retail  dealers  within  said 
eastern  district  of  Virginia,  and 
throughout  the  United  States,  to  pro¬ 
cure  adherence  on  the  part  of  said 
wholesale  and  retail  dealers  in  the 
products  of  the  defendant,  in  selling 
such  products  sold  to  them  as  afore¬ 
said,  to  resale  prices  fixed  by  the  de¬ 
fendant,  and  to  prevent  such  dealers 
from  reselling  at  lower  prices,  such 
products  sold  to  them  as  aforesaid, 
thus  to  suppress  competition  amongst 
such  wholesale  dealers,  and  among 
such  retail  dealers,  and  that  prices 
were  thereby  maintained  and  enhanced 
to  the  consuming  public,  in  violation  of 
the  act  of  Congress  entitled  “An  Act 
to  protect  trade  and  commerce  against 
unlawful  restraints  and  monopolies,” 
approved  July  2nd,  1890,  commonly 
known  as  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act 
(26  Stat.  L.  209). 

To  this  indictment  the  defendant 
entered  a  demurrer  which  raised  two 


questions  for  the  consideration  of  the 
court,  namely: 

(1)  Whether  the  indictment  charges 
a  criminal  offense  under  the  act  re¬ 
ferred  to;  and 

(2)  If  so,  are  the  averments  of  the 
indictment  made  with  the  accuracy, 
definiteness  and  sufficiency  that  the  law 
requires  in  setting  forth  a  criminal, 
charge,  in  order  that  the  defendant 
may  be  advised  of  just  what  the  offense ' 
is  he  is  charged  with. 

The  following  are  a  few  excerpts  from 
the  discussion  of  Judge  Waddill  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  the  decision  in  which  he 
sustained  the  demurrer  of  the  defend¬ 
ant  and  quashed  the  indictment: 

“In  the  view  taken  by  the  court,  the 
indictment  here  fairly  presents  the 
question  whether  a  manufacturer  of 
products  shipped  in  interstate  trade  is 
subject  to  criminal  prosecution  under 
the  Sherman  Act  for  entering  into  a 
combination  in  restraint  of  such  trade 
and  commerce,  because  he  agrees  with 
his  wholesale  and  retail  customers, 
upon  prices  claimed  by  them  to  be  fair 
and  reasonable,  at  which  the  same  may 
be  resold,  and  declines  to  sell  his  prod¬ 
ucts  to  those  who  will  not  thus  stip¬ 
ulate  as  to  prices.  This,  at  the  thresh¬ 
old,  presents  for  the  determination  of 
the  court,  how  far  one  may  control  and 
dispose  of  his  own  property,  that  is  to 
say,  whether  there  is  any  limitation 
thereon,  if  he  proceeds  in  respect 
thereto  in  a  lawful  and  bona  fide  man¬ 
ner. 

*  *  * 

“It  cannot  be  said  that  the  defendant 
has  no  interest  in  the  prices  at  which 
its  goods  shall  be  sold.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  it  had  a  vital  interest,  in  so  far 
as  cutting  the  same  would  tend  to 
demoralize  the  trade  and  might  have 
been  more  injuriously  affected  by  the 
result  of  this  disorganization,  than  the 
public  would  be  benefited  by  a  tem¬ 
porary  reduction  in  the  prices  of  its 
products.” 

^  4!  iN 

“In  the  instant  case,  the  court’s  con¬ 
clusion  is  that  the  averments  of  the 
indictment,  when  carefully  considered, 
and  read  in  the  light  of  the  defendant’s 
inalienable  right  to  deal  lawfully  with 
its  own  property,  the  handling,  trad¬ 
ing  in  and  disposing  of  which  is  made 
the  subject  of  this  indictment,  fail  to 
charge  any  offence,  either  in  restraint 
of  trade  and  commerce,  under  the 
Sherman  Act,  or  any  other  law  of  the 
United  States. 

“This  language  is  too  general,  and  the 
defendant  has  the  right  at  least  to  be 
informed  of  some  one  particular  in¬ 
fraction  of  the  law  that  it  is  claimed  it 
has  committed.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  intelligently  prepare  a  defence  or 
answer  to  this  indictment,  as  it  involves 
the  defendant’s  dealings  with  its  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  custdmers,  throughout 
the  territory  named,  covering  a  period 
of  three  years.  This  is  too  indefinite, 
and  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty,  if 
such  conditions  exist,  as  set  forth  in 
the  indictment,  to  name  some  specific 
instance  of  the  alleged  combination, 
and  state  the  same  in  detail.” 
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Doubly  Protected 

Back  of  A  rmour’s  Meat  Products, 
attesting  their  absolute  goodness, 

purity  and  quality,  is  the  reputation  of  a 
long  established  house.  Rigid  U.  S.  inspection, 
supplemented  by  our  own  unsparing  scrutiny, 
constitute  a  double  protectien. 

Uniform  dependability  of  every 
member  of  the  Oval  Label  Line  has 

caused  them  to  become  the  standard  of  com¬ 
parison.  Where  the  Oval  Label  is  your  guide 
ynu  are  assured  the  pinnacle  of  quality  and 
flavor. 

armoured  COMPANY 

CHICAGO 


Beware  the  Garlic 

By  Dr.  Leonard  Keene_  Hirsh- 
berg,  M.  A.,  M.  D. 

Garlic  by  any  other  name  would 
smell  as  bad.  One  of  the  saddest 
things  in  New  York  is  to  stand 
either  at  the  corner  of  47th  Street  and 
Broadway  or  at  almost  any  other 
corner  of  Gotham  on  Friday  night, 
Saturday  or  Sunday  or  any  other  holi¬ 
day,  and  nearly  suffocate  from  the 
passing  odors  and  smells  of  breathed 
out  vapors. 

No  true  American,  Englishman,  or 
doctor  ought  to  eat  garlic  or  onions. 
These  “poor  birds  of  the  deep  sub¬ 
soil,”  shed  forth  a  volatile  oil  known 
to  poison-gas  chemists  as  allyl  sulphid. 

Garlic  is  the  bulb  of  allium  sativum, 
of  the  Liliaceae  family,  native  of  the 
East  and  cultivated  from  the  earliest 
ages.  The  stem  rises  to  the  height  of 
about  two  feet,  unbranched  and  bears 
at  the  top,  an  umbel  of  whitish  flowers, 
mixed  with  many  small  hulbs.  The 
leaves  are  grass-like,  obscurely  keeled 
and  not  flstulous  like  those  of  the 
onion.  The  bulb,  which  is  the  part 
eaten,  consists  of  about  twelve  to 
fifteen  ovatepblong  cloves  or  sub¬ 
ordinate  bulbs.  It  has  a  penetrating 
and  -powerful  onion-like  odor  and 
astringent  taste.  It  owes  its  poisonous 
odor  to  the  volatile  oil,  which  is  allyl 
sulphid. 

Oil  of  garlic  or  essence  of  garlic, 
chemically  called  ^lyl  sulphid,  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  bulb  of  allium  sativum. 


The  chemistry  of  allyl,  sulphid,  the 
chemical  formula  of  which  is  (C3  H5) 
2S,  shows  it  to  be  a  derivitive  of  allyl 
alcohol  and  is  the  most  important 
ether.  Allyl  sulphid  is  obtained  by 
distilling  the  garlic  or  onion  with  the 
vapors  of  water.  It  can  also  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  synthesis,  by  treating  allyl 
iodide  with  potassium  sulphid. 

It  has  a  colorless  to  a  yellowish 
color,  is  heavier  than  water,  has  a  very 
nasty  penetrating  odor,  and  is  but 
slightly  soluble  in  water,  but  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  other  vegetable  constituents 
contains  from  50  to  60  percent  of  muc¬ 
ilage  and  20  to  25  per  cent  of  essential 
oil. 

The  ancient  Galen  was  guilty  of  the 
use  of  garlic.  It  was  used  as  an 
“Alexipharmac,”  a  poison.  The  com¬ 
mon  people  make  great  use  of  it  against 
all  intelligent  warning.  It  was  also 
wickedly  employed  in  hydrophobia,  by 
applying  the  pulp  to  the  part  bitten. 
In  the  United  States  it  has  been  used 
as  a  prophylactic  in  infectious  diseases 
in  the  form  of  a  syrup,  a  most  foolish 
procedure. 

A  study  of  the  essential  oil,  and  the 
experiments  performed  show  that  the 
drug  has  no  value  at  all  except  as  an 
abomination,  applied  to  the  spine,  legs 
and  feet  in  the  form  of  a  poultice;  it  is 
a  silly  and  filthy  superstition.  Internally 
garlic  is  used  as  a  stimulating  ex¬ 
pectorant.  Employed  at  all,  it  does 
harm  by  keeping  the  doctor  away  and 


delaying  correct  treatment.  Garlic 
produces  indigestion,  gastro-intestinal 
pain,  accompanied  by  vomiting  and 
diarrhoea.  If  its  use  is  prolonged  for 
a  period,  it  causes  gastro-intestinal 
trouble.  When  eaten  by  cattle  it  im¬ 
parts  a  very  disagreeable  odor  to  the 
milk,  butter,  cheese  and  other  dairy 
products.  In  the  house  or  the  human 
stomach,  it  drives  many  decent  people 
away. 

Ducamp,  of  the  Pasteur  Institute, 
while  studying  cholera  bacilli,  found 
that  allyl  sulphid  was  enjoyed  by  the 
germ.  Dr.  Ingianni  found  that  a  piece 
of  garlic  diluted  with  water  in  equal 
parts  did  not  hinder  the  development 
of  the  cholera  bacilli,  and  that  solution 
of  %  allyl  sulphid  to  1,000  would  kill 
adults.  Onions  and  garlic  may  cause 
vomiting,  nausea,  colic,  and  dysentery. 

There  should  be  a  new  hygienic  law 
of  Moses,  forbidding  the  use  of  onions 
or  garlic  in  any  human  or  animal  food. 


Impure  Olive  Oil 

For  the  first  time  in  years  the  labels 
on  Olive  Oil  cans  and  bottles  cannot  be 
depended  upon.  The  Michigan  Food  and 
Drug  Department  is  finding  the  popular 
brands  to  contain  in  some  instances  a 
small  amount  of  olive  oil  and  in  others 
none  at  all. 

Peanut  oil,  cottonseed  oil  and  corn 
oil  are  the  most  common  adulterants. 
Only  one  brand  of  olive  oil  out  of  five 
examined  recently  was  pure  olive  oil. 
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The  World^s  Greatest  ^ 

The  Chicago  Permanent  Exposition,  covering  nearly 
proposition  of  its  kind  ever  conceived.  Visualize,  if  y 
Square  Garden,  New  York,  the  Kansas  City  Convent 

one  roof  of  twice  the  combined  area,  and  i 


The  Chicago  Permanent  Exposition  will  have  on 
each  of  its  nine  floors  some  phase  of  American 
life  or  industry. 

One  floor  will  be  devoted  to  tractors  and  farm 
machinery;  another  to  the  great  American  out¬ 
doors.  The  top  floor  will  have  a  Zoo  of  both  wild 
and  domestic  animals  native  to  America. 

The  Food  Industry  has  been  allotted  the  flfth 
floor. 

All  building  equipment  and  Are  prevention 
appliances  will  be  on  the  sixth  floor.  Lumber 
and  forestry  of  American  woods  will  be  attract¬ 
ively  shown  on  this  floor. 

This  will  continue  until  every  phase  of  Amer¬ 
ican  life  and  industry  will  be  depicted. 

What  It  Is 

• 

This  great  nine-story  flre-proof  building  with  a 
value  of  $5,000,000  is  not  a  dream  to  be  built.  It 
is  there  ready  for  you  NOW. 

The  idea  of  a  gigantic  permanent  exposition  for 
manufacturers  of  merchandise  of  all  kinds  in 
Chicago,  the  great  central  market,  originated  with 
Joseph  Letter,  representing  the  Letter  estate,  own¬ 
ers  of  the  building. 

The  building  offers  unparalleled  facilities  for 
display  purposes.  It  is  now  being  overhauled, 
redecorated  and  equipped  with  every  conceivable 
convenience. 

The  Value 

In  calculating  the  value  of  an  exhibit  it  must 
be  remembered  that  the  Chicago  Permanent  Ex¬ 
position  is  centrally  located — State  and  Van 
Buren  Streets. 

The  Zoo — with  wild  and  domestic  animals — the 
free  use  of  a  convention  hall  for  any  association 
coming  to  Chicago — a  permanent  restaurant  seat¬ 
ing  over  1,000  people — a  display  of  every  product 
and  equipment  raised  or  made  in  America.  These 


Siegel-Cooper  Building  THE  CHICAGO  PERMANEII 


THE  CHICAGO  PERI 

State,  Van  Buren  and  Congress  Sts. 
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nnanent  Food  Exposition 


1-  acres  of  floor  space  on  its  nine  floors,  is  the  biggest 
xan,  a  combination  of  the  Chicago  Coliseum,  Madison 

I  Building — and  picture  a  perrnanent  exposition  under 

II  grasp  the  Chicago  Permanent  Exposition. 


'  POSITION,  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  State,  Van  Buren  and  Congress  Streets 


features,  to  say  nothing  of  the  national  and  local 
advertising,  assures  a  perpetual  crowd  of  visitors 
to  your  exhibit. 

The  Food  Industry  Has 
Been  Allotted  the 
Entire  Fifth  Floor 

The  potential  value  of  an  exhibit  where  crowds 
are  constant  and  ever-changing  will,  we  think,  find 
a  ready  response  among  pure  food  manufacturers. 

Here  the  public  can  be  taught  what  your  prod¬ 
uct  is  and  how  to  successfully  use  it — the  most 
difficult  problem  of  every  food  manufacturer. 

Compared  with  grocery  displays  or  convention 
exhibits,  the  Chicago  Permanent  Exposition  will 
be  a  revelation  to  you,  for  here  you  have  the  inter¬ 
est  of  the  visitor  who  comes  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  and  learning — not  too  busy  as  at  conven¬ 
tions — or  loaded  down  with  packages  as  in  a  store. 

On  this  floor  will  be  the  largest  restaurant  in 
Chicagjji,  seating  over  a  thousand  at  one  time. 

The  food  displays  will  occupy  about  half  the 
floor — the  remainder  will  be  used  by  the  restau¬ 
rant. 

In  addition  to  this,  space  is  at  the  disposal  of 
exhibitors  for  sales  and  association  conventions. 
There  are  five  halls  with  a  seating  capacity  of  250 
each  and  an  auditorium  seating  2,000.  These 
assembly  halls  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  exhibitors 
absolutely  free.  No  charge  for  light,  heat  or 
service. 

When  this  space  is  taken,  no  more  is  available. 
We  suggest  that  you  get  in  communication  with 
us  at  once,  as  the  most  desirable  locations  will 
be  closed  first.  For  a  limited  time  without  charge 
or  obligation  we  will  make  a  reservation  to  afford 
an  opportunity  for  examination. 


r 


Director  General 


iANENT  EXPOSITION 

Chicago 


Guaranteed  Price  of 
Wheat  to  Stand 

The  guaranteed  price  of  wheat  for 
the  1919  crop  stands,  by  the  terms  of 
the  Lever  Act,  under  which  the  United 
States  Food  Administration  is  operat¬ 
ing.  This  statement  was  made  by  the 
Food  Administration  December  4th. 

The  President’s  proclamation  of  Sep¬ 
tember  2,  1918,  stated  that  the  “produc¬ 
ers  of  wheat  produced  within  the  United 
States  .  .  .  for  the  crop  of  1919,” 

are  guaranteed  the  prices  therein  set 
forth,  $2.26  per  bushel  at  Chicago,  and 
the  end  of  the  war  or  the  proclamation 
of  peace  does  not  in  any  way  affect  this 
guarantee. 

Section  24  of  the  Lever  Act  provides 
“That  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
cease  to  be  in  effect  when  the  existing 
state  of  war  between  the  United  States 
and  Germany  shall  have  terminated, 
and  the  fact  and  date  of  such  termina¬ 
tion  shall  be  ascertained  and  proclaimed 
by  the  President;  but  the  termination 
of  this  Act  shall  not  affect  any  Act  done, 
or  any  right  or  obligation  accruing  or 
accrued,”  etc.  It  further  states  that  “All 
rights  or  liabilities  under  this  Act  aris¬ 
ing  before  its  termination  shall  continue 
and  may  be  enforced  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  if  the  Act  had  not  terminated.” 

The  guarantee  for  the  1918  wheat 
crop  expires  June  1,  1920. 


Su^ar  Restrictions^Have 
Been  Removed 

Owing  to  the  increase  in  the  supply 
of  Louisiana  cane  sugar  and  western 
beet  sugar,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  new 
Cuban  crop  is  expected  shortly,  the  U. 
S.  Food  Administration  on  December  4 
rescinded  rules  No.  8  and  No.  9  from 
the  general  orders  for  public  eating 
places. 

These  rules  forbade  the  use  of  the 
sugar  bowl  on  the  table,  and  limited  the 
service  of  sugar  to  2  teaspoonfuls  per 
person  per  meal,  and  to  4  pounds  for 
every  ninety  meals  served,  including  all 
uses. 

Sugar  restrictions  have  at  the  same 
time  been  removed  from  the  home  and 
consumers  are  no  longer  required  to 
observe  the  ration  of  4  pounds  of  sugar 
per  person  per  month. 


Pans  Menus  Very 
Scant 

pA  PTAIN  CHAELES 
^STEWAET,  59th  Artillery, 
U.  S.  Army,  just  returned  to  his 
home  in  Washington  after  com¬ 
manding  his  battery  at  St.  Mihiel 
and  the  Argonne,  reports  that,  on 
reaching  Paris  the  day  the  armis¬ 
tice  was  signed,  his  first  idea  of  a 
fitting  celebration  was  a  bath, 
the  first  in  two  months,  and  a 
dinner  wdiich  should  be  a  rare  re¬ 
lief  from  the  daily  diet  of  bully 
beef  on  the  fighting  line. 

"‘What  did  you  find  to  eat  in 
Paris  ?”  he  was  asked. 

^AVell,  you  can’t  get  any 
butter,  or  sugar,  and  there’s  no 
milk  to1[)e  had,  and  no  eggs — 

“We  got  eight  oysters  with 
green  rims  on  them,  a  patridge, 
and  another  bird,  and  a  steak. 
The  bill  Avas  150  francs  for  four 
of  us,  about  $30  in  American 
cash.” 

When  an  American  army  offi¬ 
cer,  whom  the  joyous  Parisian 
populace  dragged  from  his  taxi 
and  carried  ^long  with  kisses  and 
salutations  of  the  greatest  festal 
day  in  history,  hailing  him  as  a 
hero  and  a  deliverer  of  Erance, 
was  denied  butter  and  sugar, 
milk  and  eggs  on  his  first  day 
back  from  the  front,  the  grim 
truth  shoAvs  plainly  that  these 
things  are  practically  impossible 
to  find.  To  children,  old  people, 
sick  people  and  the  AA'ounded  men 
in  hospitals,  they  are  indispens¬ 
able  foods. 

The  United  States  Food  Ad¬ 
ministration  says:  “The  need  to 
ship  food  overseas  is  greater  than 
ever  today.  Don’t  stop  saving !” 


WKy  White  Flour  May  Be 
Used  Freely 

In  view  of  the  large  number  of  in¬ 
quiries  as  to  the  reasons  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  restrictions  upon  the  use  of 
Avheat  flour  the  Food  Administration  has 
issued  the  following  statement:  ’ 

Since  its  inception  the  Food  Adminis¬ 
tration’s  policy  has  been  to  adjust  its 
conservation  requests  with  conservation 
necessities  and  the  public  has  shown  its 
appreciation  of  this  frankness  by  imme¬ 
diate  response. 

Last  spring  the  Food  Administration 
Avas  extremely  anxious  about  the  wheat 
shortage  and  the  public  was  asked  to 
restrict  its  consumption  of  wheat  down 
to  the  barest  necessity  in  order  to  meet 
the  need  of  the  Allies.  With  a  surplus 
of  only  twenty  million  bushels  of  wheat, 
the  American  people,  through  conserva¬ 
tion,  enabled  the  Pood  Administration  to 
ship  141  million  bushels  of  wheat.  In 
spite  of  this  conservation,  when  we 
reached  the  1918  harvest  there  was  less 
than  a  ten-day  supply  in  America. 

When  the  new  crop  came  in  it  proved 
to  be  very  large  but  not  too  large  to  take 
care  of  the  needs  at  that  time.  It  was  the 
desire  of  the  Food  Administration  not 
to  be  caught  another  season  with  any 
shortage  of  this  most  valuable  foodstuff, 
and  with  the  idea  that  it  was  necessary 
not  only  to  continue  shipment  of  wheat 
to  Europe  but  to  build  up  a  big  reserve 
for  the  1919  spring  offensive  the  Pood  Ad¬ 
ministration  continued  to  ask  the  people 
to  use  wheat  sparingly. 

The  signing  of  the  armistice  changed 
the  situation  with  whfeat  immediately, 
just  as  it  did  with  all  measures  taken 
with  the  needs  of  a  continuing  war  in 
view.  Wheat  supplies  in  distant  coun¬ 
tries  were  made  available  by  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  the  submarine  menace,  and  the 
assurance  of  a  good  crop  in  1919,  undis¬ 
turbed  by  war,  relieved  somewhat  the 
necessity  of  building  up  as  large  a  re¬ 
serve  as  was  anticipated.  In*  other 
words,  it  is  probable  that  our  normal 
actual  consumption  of  wheat,  implying 
elimination  of  waste  in  which  our  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  thoroughly  schooled,  will 
be  permissable  and  still  allow  us  to  keep 
the  Food  Administration’s  pledge  in  the 
shipping  of  great  quantities  of  bread 
stuffs  to  hungry  Europe. 
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American  SugarRefining  Company 


Sugars 


— Our  Care  in  K^efining 


Expert  skill  and  the  most 
modern  and  sanitary  of  re¬ 
fining  methods  make  our 
sugars  supreme  in  quality,  uni¬ 
formity  and  cleanliness.  We 

t 

have  more  than  50  different 
grades  and  varieties. 


American  SugarRenning  Company 


The  Most  Complete  Line  of  Sugar  in  the  World 
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CEREAL  PRODUCTS— 

Wheat  flour,  war  standard,  49-lb.  bag...., 

Rye  flour,  standard,  2454-lb.  bag . 

Graham  flour,  10-lb.  bag . 

Cornstarch,  per  lb . 

Corn  flour,  5-lb.  bag . .  . 

Cornmeal,  per  lb . 

Barley  flour,  per  lb . 

Oatmeal,  per  lb . 

Oats,  rolled,  bulk,  per  lb . 

Rice  flour,  per  lb . 

Buckwheat  flour,  per  lb . 

Hominy  grits,  per  lb . 

Quaker  Oats,  1  lb.  4  oz . 

Rice,  fancy  head,  per  lb . 

Barley,  pearled,  per  lb . 

Bread,  per  lb . 

Crackers,  graham,  per  lb . 

Crackers,  oatmeal,  per  lb . 

Macaroni,  per  lb . 

SUGAR  AND  SYRUP— . 

Granulated  sugar,  per  lb . . 

Corn  syrup,  10-lb.  pail . 

Comb  honey,  per  lb . 

MISCELLANEOUS— 

Cocoa,  bulk,  per  lb . 

Eggs,  fresh  gathered,  firsts,  per  doz . 

Milk,  per  quart . 

Cheese,  American,  cheddar,  per  lb . 

FATS— 

Bacon,  sliced,  per  lb . 

Creamery  butter,  fancy,  per  lb . 

Pure  leaf  lard,  per  lb . 

Oleomargarine,  uncolored,  per  lb . 

Nut  margarine,  uncolored,  per  lb . 

Italian  or  Spanish  olive  oil,  per  quart  tin.. 

Cottonseed  oil,  per  quart  tin . 

Corn  oil,  per  quart  tin . 

Peanut  oil,  per  quart  tin . 

Peanut  butter,  per  lb . 

FRUITS— 

Evaporated  apples,  per  lb . 

Evaporated  peaches,  per  lb . 

Canned  peaches.  No.  254,  Std.,  1  lb.  13  oz.  . 
Canned  pineapples.  No.  254,  Std.,  1  lb.  14  oz. 

Raisins,  seeded,  per  pkg.,  15  oz . 

Prunes,  medium  sized,  per  lb . 

VEGETABLES— 

White  potatoes,  per  lb . 

Sweet  potatoes,  per  lb . 

Onions,  per  lb . 

Navy  beans,  dry,  per  lb . 

String  beans,  canned.  No.  2,  Std.,  1  lb.  3  oz. 

Corn,  canned.  No.  2,  Std.,  1  lb.  4  oz . 

Peas,  canned,  No.  2,  Sd.,  1  lb.  4  oz . 

Split  peas,  per  lb . 

Peanuts,  unshelled,  per  lb . 

Tomatoes,  canned.  No.  3,  Std.,  2  lb.  1  oz. . . 

Cabbage,  per  lb . 

Beets,  per  lb . '. . . 

Turnips,  per  lb . 

MEATS  AND  FISH— 

Beef,  round  steak,  per  lb . 

Veal  cutlets,  per  lb . 

Leg  of  mutton,  per  lb . 

Leg  of  lamb,  per  lb . 

Pork  chops,  per  lb . 

Ham,  sliced,  medium  fat,  per  lb . 

Chickens,  broilers,  per  lb . 

Salt  cod,  per  lb . 

Salt  mackerel,  per  lb . 

Halibut,  per  lb . 

Salmon,  per  lb . 

Salmon,  canned.  No.  1,  Red  Alaska,  1  lb.. 

Trout,  per  lb . 

Whitefish,  per  lb . 


Lima,  Ohio 
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Town) 
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New  York,  N.  Y. 

Trenton,  N.  J. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Burlington,  Vt. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Washington, 

D.  C. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Wheeling,  W.  Va, 
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.33 

.34 

.  •  • 

.35 

.  .  . 

.38 

.40 

.43 

.38 

2.00 

1.50 

2.50 

2.00 

.  .  .  1.95 

1.75 

1.75 

1.65 

1.80 

3.25 

2.75 

2.25 

2.40 

1.40 

2.00 

1.95 

2.40 

1.90 

1.65 

1.50 

1.85 

1.10 

.75 

.50 

.60 

.70 

.75  .80 

.75 

.39 

.85 

.70 

>  •  • 

.90 
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•  •  • 

.  .  , 

.75 
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•  •  • 

.60 

.65 
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.75 

.65 

.75  .75 

.75 

.38 

.75 

.70 

.80 
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.75 

.75 

.65 

.75 

.85 

.75 

.85 

.70 

.60 

.75 
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.75 

.75  1.00 
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.40 

•  •  • 
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1.00 

1.00 

•  •  • 

.  .  • 

.  •  • 
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♦  .  » 

.75 
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.30  .30 

.35 

.25 

.30 
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.25 
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.25 
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.25 
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.30  .34 

.30 

.25 

.35 

.30 

.33 

.35 

.30 

.25 

.21 

.25 

.30 

.30 

.35 

.30 

.30 

.25 

.35 

.35 

.35 

.45 

.35  .30 

.30 

.40 

.35 

.30 

.35 

.40 

.35 

.35 

.25 

.35 

.28 

.40 

.35 

.30 

.30 

.  • 

.32^ 

.18 

.20 

.15 

.15 

.1754  .18 

.18 

.15 

.17 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.12 

.15 

.14 

.15 

.20 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.20 

.16 

.15 

.1754  .20 

.15 

.14 

.17 

.18 

.18 

,17 

.18 

.18 

.15 

.14 

.18 

.17 

.20 

.1254 

.1254 

.1754 

.15 

.04 

.06 

.03 

.03^/4 

.03  ‘  .05 

.05 

.03 

.03 

.021/4 

.03 

.02 

.03 

.021/4 

.02 

.02 

.02 

.021/4 

.0354 

.04 

.0354 

.02 

.021/4 

.04 

.05 

.06 

.04 

.0254  .03 

.05 

.04 

.05 

.07 

.0714  -08 

.07 

.08 

.10 

.07 

.05 

.07 

.061/4 

.05 

.04 

.05 

.05 

.05 

.10 

.04 

.05 

.05  .05 

.05 
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.05 
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.021/4 

.03 
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.03 

.0354 

.03 

.0254 

.02 
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.18 

.20 

.16 

.1254 

.15  .20 

.15 

.14 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.13 

.13 

.15 

.15 

.22 

.16 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.14 

.1254 

.15 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.1254 

.20  .15 

.20 

.18 

.22 

.20 

.17 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.15 

.15 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.1754 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.23 

.20 

.15 

.2214  .25 

.20 

.18 

.18 

.20 

.18 

.23 

.18 

.15 

.19 

.15 

.15 

.26 

.20 

.18 

.20 

.20 

.15 

.20 

.25 

.20 

.15 

.20  .24 

.18 

.18 

.20 

.20 

.18 

.17 

.15 

.15 

.15 

.18 

.15 

.20 

.20 

.18 

.18 

.20 

.20 

.30 

.20 

.15 

.20 

.15 

.09 

•  •  • 

.14 

.20 

.14 

.18 

.18 

.19 

.16 

.14 

.25 

.15 

.1254 

.1254 

.1254 

.11 

.30 

.22 

.07 

.80 

.18 

.30 

.25 

.  . 

.25 

... 

.25 

.25 

.30 

.30 

•  .  . 

.30 

.30 

.25 

.25 

.20 

.171/4 

.25 

.20 

.22  .20 

.20 

.21 

.25 

.23 

.25 

.23 

.22 

.20 

.  .  . 

.231/4 

.25 

.25 

.20 

,15 
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.25 

.04 

.05 

.03 

.0254 

.04  .05 

.06 

.03 

.021/4 

.03 

.04 

.03 

.03 
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.03 

.05 

.02^ 

.03 

.05 

.0254 
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.04 

.20 
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.40 
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.40 
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.30 
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.  • 

.25 

.30 

.28 

.25 

.45 

.30 
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.28 

.30 
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.40  .38 
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.35 
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w  ar  on  Egg  Substitutes 

(Continued  from  Page  666) 


teaspoonful  of  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  dried  milk  and  cornstarch,  which  are 
the  essential  ingredients  of  most  of  the 
brands  on  the  market. 

The  practice  of  combining  ingredients 
to  be  found  in  every  household  and 
after  giving  the  mixture  a  fancy  name, 
selling  it  for  many  times  its  value, 
should  be  discouraged  by  every  means 
possible.  In  many  instances  the  pack¬ 
age  selling  for  25  cents  does  not  cost 
more  than  5  or  6  cents  to  the  manufac¬ 
turer;  hence  the  effort  to  introduce 
these  preparations. 

Another  very  important  criticism  that 
can  be  brought  against  these  products. 


gredients  already  in  the  household,  can¬ 
not  be  made  to  do  the  work  just  as  well. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  REMARKS 

First.  The  brightest  light  of  pub¬ 
licity  should  be  shed  upon  these  prod¬ 
ucts  and  the  heaviest  W’eight  of  official 
authority  should  be  invoked  to  discour¬ 
age  their  manufacture  and  sale. 

Second.  They  afford  an  opportunity 
for  unpatriotic  profiteering,  combined 
with  the  development  of  the  art  of 
camouflage  to  the  point  of  perfection. 

Third.  Their  names  are  deceptive; 
their  composition  in  no  wise  resembles 
that  of  egg;  the  presence  of  color,  in 


EGG  SUBSTITUTES 

The  composition  of  the  foregoing  samples  in  the  order  given,  was  found  to  be 


as  follows: 

Name  of  Article 

Agg-O-La . 

Ailgo . 

Allenegg  . 

Madam  Blumer’s  Eggsaver. 

Ecc-Kon-O-My  . 

Ecc-o-gene  . 

Eggatine  . 

Eggette  . 

Eggine  . 

Egg-kon-o-my  . 

Egg-less  . 

Eggnit  . 

Eggno  . 

Egg-nu  . 

Egg-0  . 

Egg-o-gene  . 

Eggola  . 

Egg-o-lieu  . 

Eggoline  . 

Egg-o-no  . 

Egg-o-thrift  . 

Egg-sub  . 

Egg-vito  . 

Egis  . 

Eg-no  . 

Eg-save  . 

Egg-conserver,  Fletcher’s.  . 
Magic  Egg  Saver,  Ward’s.. 
Magic  Egg  Saver,  Sherer- 

Giliette  Co . 

Miracle  Egg  Displacer . 

Near  Egg  . 

No-egg  . 

Repeat  Brand  . 

o-EGG-o  . 

Paragon  Egg  Substitute.... 

Sa-van-egg  . 

Savaegg  . 

Shobe  Special . 


Snow  Mellow  . 
Stewart  Special 

Wizz-o-la  . . 

Yelco  . . 


Color 

Fat 

Protein 

Ash 

% 

% 

% 

Coal  tar 

0.44 

25.37 

3.55 

Coal  tar 

0.20 

16.23 

9.50 

Coal  tar 

3.70 

4.02 

0.95 

Coal  tar 

0.26 

0.70 

0.25 

None 

1.35 

4.24 

3.70 

Coal  tar 

0.88 

23.75 

1.20 

Coal  tar 

0.32 

25.60 

2.60 

Coal  tar 

1.40 

28.00 

3.65 

Coal  tar 

0.95 

32.00 

6.30 

None 

1.60 

3.85 

3.70 

Coal  tar 

0.61 

15.21 

10.20 

Coal  tar 

1.10 

7.26 

7.00 

Coal  tar 

4.45 

10.71 

2.95 

Coal  tar 

7.87 

26.80 

10.65 

Coal  tar 

2.25 

13.30 

7.50 

Coal  tar 

0.37 

23.36 

1.70 

Coal  tar 

6.68 

13.16 

2.80 

Coal  tar 

1.5 

6.25 

1.5 

Coal  tar 

0.75 

24.76 

1.90 

Coal  tar 

0.88 

19.86 

10.10 

Coal  tar 

1.5 

4.55 

3.50 

Coal  tar 

1.30 

2.45 

3.90 

Coal  tar 

1.15 

4.55 

4.20 

Coal  tar 

0.22 

3.23 

1.05 

Coal  tar 

7.7 

14.52 

7.7 

None 

1.25 

13.56 

0.90 

None 

0.37 

23.88 

3.65 

Coal  tar 

3.26 

15.48 

9.40 

None 

24.38 

21.13 

7.45 

Coal  tar 

2.24 

26.07 

1.95 

Coal  tar 

0.71 

27.12 

2.45 

Coal  tar 

1.14 

10.06 

7.40 

Coal  tar 

1.61 

14.43 

8.25 

Coal  tar 

1.70 

25.30 

2.10 

Coal  tar 

0.72 

35.82 

2.60 

None 

2.05 

5.15 

3.90 

Coal  tar 

2.0 

23.80 

2.0 

Coal  tar 

29.05 

20.16 

4.10 

None 

0.80 

33.07 

1.20 

Coal  tar 

28.50 

20.12 

1.90 

Coal  tar 

4.00 

5.25 

0.75 

Turmeric 

5.12 

20.60 

5.12 

Results  of  Microscopic 
Examination 
One-half  cornstarch 
One-half  starch — principally 
cornstarch 

Principally  cornstarch. 
Principally  cornstarch. 
Principally  cornstarch. 

Over  half  cornstarch. 

Over  half  cornstarch. 

Over  half  cornstarch. 

About  half  cornstarch. 
Principally  cornstarch. 

Over  half  cornstarch  and 
rice  starch. 

Principally  cornstarch. 
One-half  tapioca  starch. 
About  one-half  cornstarch. 
Over  one-half  cornstarch. 
Over  one-half  cornstarch. 
Over  one-half  cornstarch. 
Principally  cornstarch. 

Over  one-half  cornstarch. 
Over  one-half  cornstarch. 
Principally  cornstarch. 
Principally  cornstarch. 
Principally  cornstarch. 
Principally  cornstarch. 

Over  one-half  cornstarch. 
Principally  cornstarch. 

Over  half  cornstarch. 

Over  one-half  wheat  flour 
and  rice  starch. 

Tapioca  starch. 

Over  one-half  cornstarch. 
Over  one-half  rice  starch. 
Over  one-half  cornstarch. 
Over  one-half  cornstarch. 
Over  one-half  cornstarch. 
About  one-half  rice  starch. 
Principally  cornstarch. 

Over  one-half  cornstarch. 
Potato  starch,  tapioca 
starch,  rice  starch,  corn¬ 
starch. 

About  one-half  cornstarch. 
Potato,  tapioca,  rice  and 
corn  starches. 

Principally  cornstarch. 

Over  one-half  rice  and  corn 
starches. 


as  a  class,  is  their  variability  as  regards 
certain  brands.  As  many  as  three  dif¬ 
ferent  styles  of  packages  have  been 
found  in  some  particular  brands.  The 
composition  has  also  been  found  to  vary 
within  certain  lines  and  some  packages 
are  without  artificial  coloring  while 
others,  of  the  same  brand,  are  found  to 
contain  it. 

Some  few  are  sold  as  leavening 
agents,  making  no  claim  for  egg  value 
whatever.  In  these  cases  there  is  no 
reason,  from  the  consumer’s  standpoint, 
why  baking  powder  or  some  other  lev- 
ening  ingredient  or  combination  of  in- 


those  where  it  is  used,  is  a  fraud  and 
the  claims  as  to  replacing  value  are 
either  deliberate  misstatements  or  am¬ 
biguous  phrases. 

Finally.  Egg  substitutes  serve  no  pur¬ 
pose  that  cannot  he  served  just  as  satis¬ 
factorily  and  much  more  cheaply  hy  ar¬ 
ticles  in  daily  use  in  every  household. 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  June  11,  1918. 

“I  fully  concur  in  the  statements  and 
conclusions  of  Professor  Charles  H.  La- 
Wall  in  the  matter  of  so-called  egg  sub¬ 
stitutes.” 

JAMES  FOUST, 

Dairy  and  Food  Commissioner. 


A  Forecast  of  1919 

(Continued  from  page  659) 

margarine  and  butter  and  that 
there  is  a  common  ground  where 
the  interests  of  both  may  meet  and 
sign  an  armistice,  and  this  subject 
will  be  a  feature  article  of  one  of 
our  early  issues. 

Dehydration,  an  article  on  which 
appears  in  this  number,  is  a  big 
proposition  to  be  taken  up  and 
worked  out  by  the  food  conserva¬ 
tionists  and  it  will  receive  further 
consideration  in  these  columns. 

Substitute  foods  will  always  re¬ 
ceive  a  great  deal  of  attention  in 
this  publication  both  in  their  legal 
and  their  food  value  aspects. 

The  movement  to  encourage  and 
enlarge  the  dairy  production  of 
this  country,  the  effect  of  the  war 
on  the  dairy  situation  in  Europe 
and  how  that  will  affect  this  coun¬ 
try  will  be  discussed. 

The  packaging  and  shipment  of 
food  and  other  problems  of  distri¬ 
bution  will  be  taken  up  in  order 
by  those  who  know. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  things 
that  will  be  written  about  in  the 
coming  issues  of  The  American 
Food  Journal. 

No  efforts  will  be  spared  to 
make  the  utterances  of  this  pub¬ 
lication  during  the  coming  year  au¬ 
thoritative  and  educational  in  char¬ 
acter,  and  we  have  been  promised 
the  support  and  assistance  of  many 
of  the  keenest  minds  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 

We  mean  more  than  a  mere 
boast  in  that  last  statement,  as  we 
have  deliberately  set  about  to  make 
this  publication  the  most  valuable 
of  its  kind  by  bringing  to  its  read¬ 
ers  the  findings  and  opinions  of 
many  minds,  the  results  of  the 
work  of  many  experts,  and  we  shall 
strive  at  all  times  to  avoid  the 
stigma  of  reflecting  the  opinions  of 
one  man,  or  one  class  of  men. — 
The  Editor. 


The  following  patents  of  interest  to 
readers  of  this  journal  recently 
were  issued  by  the  United  States  Patent 
Office.  Copies  thereof  may  be  obtained 
from  R.  E.  Burnham,  patent  and  trade¬ 
mark  attorney.  Real  Estate  Trust 
Building,  Washington,  D.  C.,  at  the  rate 
of  20c  each.  State  number  of  patent 
and  name  of  inventor  when  ordering. 

1,279,562.  Machine  for  stacking  and 
packaging  bakery  products.  Walter  E. 
Lowell,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  assignor  to 
National  Biscuit  Co.,  same  place. 

1,280,009.  Device  for  smoking  meats. 
William  Fullard,  Burlington,  N.  J. 
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LEFFLER  SPECIAL  MACHINERY 

Paper  Can  Machinery  Metal  Package  Machinery 

Automatic  Tin  Can  Machinery  Soldering  Machinery 
Sanitary  Can  Machinery 

Catalogues  on  request 

Chas.  Leffler  &  Co. 

Clymer  Street  Kent  Avenue 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Did  You  Like  This  Copy  of 
The  American  Food  Journal? 

If  so,  and  you  are  not 
already  a  subscriber, 
send  the  publisher  your 
check  for  $2.50  and 
join  the  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  ranks  of  those  who 
believe  in  “good,  whole¬ 
some  food  and  lots  of  it.” 

The  American  Food  Journal 

15  South  Market  Street,  Chicago 


Purity  of  essential  ingredients. 

Constant  U.  S.  Government  Supervision 
Strict  compliance  with  all  State  Pure  Food  Laws 


Rigid  sanitary  rules  in  every  step  of  production. 

These  rules  are  fully  appreciated  by 

MORRIS  &  COMPANY, 

which  sincerely  endeavors  to  merit  the 
confidence  of  the  ever-increasing  patronage 
given  their  choice  oleomargarine 

‘‘MARIGOLD” 

The  National  Bread  Spread. 

(f]ORRlS  ^^OMPANY 

E.  St.  Louis  Chicago  Kansas  Ci*y 

Omaha,  S.  S.  St.  Joseph  Oklahoma  City 

Branches  in  nearly  all  large  cities 
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Jv/DQMENTS  under  ACT 


Beans 

5888.  Adulteration  of  beans. 

Beans  which  contained  filthy  and 
decomposed  animal  and  veeretable 
substance,  to-wit,  weevil  and  dirt, 
were  held  to  be  adulterated.  On 
November  15,  1917,  the  defendants 
pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $25. 

5919.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 

baked  beans. 

Decomposed  beans  which  were 
labeled  “Baked  Beans”  and  which 
had  been  cooked  by  another 
process,  were  held  to  be  adulter¬ 
ated  and  misbranded.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  20,  1917,  no  claimant  having 
appeared,  the  product  was  de- 
destroyed. 

5920.  Adulteration  of  pork  and  beans. 

Decomposition  was  held  to  con¬ 
stitute  adulteration.  On  Decem¬ 
ber  20,  1917,  no  claimant  having 
appeared,  the  product  was  de¬ 
stroyed. 

5921.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 

red  kidney  beans  and  adulter¬ 
ation  of  pork  and  beans. 
Decomposition  of  the  pork  and 

•  beans  was  held  to  constitute 

adulteration.  The  other  article, 
which  was  labeled  “Red  Kidney 
Beans — Packed  to  conform  with 
the  National  Pure  Pood  Laws,” 
was  held  to  be  adulterated  and 
misbranded  because  the  beans 
were  decomposed  and  were  not  fit 
for  human  consumption,  as  every¬ 
thing  should  be  which  is  packed 
to  conform  with  the  National  Pure 
Food  Laws.  On  September  15, 

1917,  the  defendants  pled  guilty 
and  were  fined  $25  and  costs. 

5922.  Adulteration  of  pork  and  beans. 

Decomposition  was  held  to  consti¬ 
tute  adulteration.  On  December 
20,  1917,  no  claimant  having  ap¬ 
peared,  the  product  was  destroyed. 
5936.  Adulterafion  of  pork  and  beans. 

Decomposition  was  held  to  consti¬ 
tute  adulteration.  On  September 
17,  1917,  the  defendants  pled 

guilty  and  were  fined  $50  and 
costs. 

5952.  Adulteration  of  beans  and  cof¬ 
fee. 

Decomposition  of  the  beans  and 
the  presence  of  coffee  chaff  in 
the  coffee,  which  had  been  substi¬ 
tuted  in  part  for  coffee,  was  held 
to  constitute  adulteration.  On 
January  9,  1918,  the  defendant 

pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $25  and 
costs. 

5979.  Misbranding  of  beans. 

An  article  labeled  “Our  Leader 
Brand  Beans”  was  held  to  be  mis¬ 
branded  because  it  consisted  of 
soya  beans  and  not  navy  beans, 
which  the  article  purported  to  be. 
On  December  14,  1917,  claimants 
having  paid  the  costs  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  the  product  was  deliv¬ 
ered  to  them  under  $1,500  bond, 
in  conformity  with  section  10  of 
the  act. 

Brandy 

5963.  Adulteration  and  misbranding 
of  cognac  brandy. 

An  article  so  labeled  as  to  give 
the  impression  that  it  was  an  im¬ 
portant  product,  and  which  con¬ 
tained  neutral  spirits,  which  had 
been  mixed  and  packed  therewith, 
was  held  to  be  adulterated  and 
misbranded.  On  February  6,  1918, 


the  defendants  pled  guilty  and 
were  fined  $50. 

5967.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 
I  so-called  Jamaica  rum  and 
cognac  type  brandy. 

Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 
the  two  articles  labeled  as  above 
was  alleged  because  they  con¬ 
sisted  largely  of  neutral  spirits, 
and  had  been  artificially  colored 
to  simulate  the  genuine  article. 
On  January  28,  1918,  the  defend¬ 
ants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined 
$50  and  costs. 

5971.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 
brandy. 

An  article  labeled  “Trester 
Brandy”  was  held  to  be  adulter¬ 
ated  and  misbranded  because  it 
contained  added  neutral  spirits. 
On  January  28,  1918,  the  defend¬ 
ants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined 
$50  and  costs. 

5975.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 

brandy  cognac  type. 

An  article  labeled  “Brandy  Cognac 
Type”  was  held  to  be  adulterated 
and  misbranded  because  the  prod¬ 
uct  consisted  wholly  of  neutral 
spirits  colored  with  caramel.  On 
Decembe/  30,  1917,  the  defendants 
pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $100. 

Catsup 

5907.  Adulteration  of  ketchup. 

Adulteration  was  alleged  because 
of  filth  and  decomposition.  On  No¬ 
vember  13,  1917,  the  defendants 
pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $100. 

5976.  Adulteration  of  tomato  catsup. 
Decomposition  was  heid  to  con¬ 
stitute  adulteration.  On  Septem¬ 
ber  25,  1917,  no  claimant  having 
appeared,  the  product  was  de¬ 
stroyed. 

Chicorine 

5974.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 
“Chicorine,” 

Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 
an  article  labeled  as  above  was 
alleged  because'  it  consisted  of  a 
partly  charred  cereal  product  and 
appeared  to  contain  no  chicory. 
On  January  2,  1918,  the  defendant 
pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $25. 

Chocolate  Cocoa 

5894.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 
cocoa. 

The  presence  of  cacao  shells  and 
cacao  dust  in  an  article  sold  as 
cocoa  was  held  to  constitute  adul¬ 
teration  and  misbranding.  On 
October  15,  1917,  the  defendants 
pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $10. 

Cider  &  Apple  Juice 

5911.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 
apple  juice. 

An  article  labeled  “Apple  Juice” 
was  held  to  be  adulterated  and 
misbranded  because  fermented 
apple  juice,  which  had  been  di¬ 
luted  and  sweetened,  had  been 
substituted  in  part  for  pure  apple 
juice.  On  November  27,  1917,  the 
defendants  pled  nolo  contendere 
and  were  fined  $25. 

6008.  Adulteration  of  apple  cider. 

The  addition  of  salicylic  acid,  a 
deleterious  ingredient,  was  held 
to  constitute  adulteration.  On 
February  11,  1918,  no  claimant 
having  appeared,  the  product  was 
destroyed  and  the  empty  contain¬ 
ers  were  sold. 


Eggs 

5876.  Adulteration  of  eggs. 

Filth  and  decomposition  was  held 
to  constitute  adulteration.  On 
September  11,  1917,  claimant  hav¬ 
ing  consented,  the  product  was 
delivered  to  him  upon  payment  of 
the  costs  of  the  proceedings  and 
under  bond  for  $1,929.30,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  section  10  of  the  act. 

5908.  Adulteration  of  eggs. 

Filthy  and  decomposed  eggs  were 
held  to  be  adulterated.  On  De¬ 
cember  8,  1917,  the  defendants 

pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $50  and 
costs. 

5924.  Adulteration  of  eggs. 

Eggs,  of  which  27.29  per  cent  were 
found  to  be  decomposed,  were  held 
to  be  adulterated.  On  September 
17,  1917,  the  defendants  pled 

guilty  and  were  fined  $25. 

5925.  Adulteration  of  eggs. 
Decomposition  was  held  to  con¬ 
stitute  adulteration.  On  October 
31,  1917,  the  defendant  pled  guilty 
and  was  fined  $10  and  costs. 

5926.  Adulteration  of  eggs. 

Eggs,  of  which  53.3  per  cent  were 
found  to  be  filthy  and  decomposed, 
were  held  to  be  adulterated.  On 
September  25,  1917,  the  defend¬ 
ants  pled  nolo  contendere  and 
were  fined  $25  and  costs. 

5927.  Adulteration  of  eggs. 

Two  cases  of  eggs  were  held  to 
be  adulterated  because  62.2  per 
cent  in  one  case  were  found  to  be 
decomposed  and  96.6  per  cent  in 
the  other.  On  January  9,  1918,  the 
defendant  pled  guilty  and  was 
fined  $100  and  costs.  The  indict¬ 
ment  as  to  the  other  defendants 
was  nol-prossed. 

5960.  Adulteration  of  eggs. 

Adulteration  was  alleged  because 
the  eggs  consisted  in  part  of  a 
filthy,  decomposed  and  putrid  ani¬ 
mal  substance.  On  October  9,  1917, 
the  defendants  pled  guilty  and 
were  fined  $25  and  costs. 

5962. '  Adulteration  of  eggs. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No. 
5960. 

6010.  Adulteration  of  shell  eggs. 

Filthy  and  decomposed  eggs  were 
held  to  be  adulterated.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  11,  1917,  claimants  having 
admitted  the  allegations,  the  good 
portion  was  released  to  the  claim¬ 
ants,  the  unfit  portion  was  de¬ 
stroyed,  and  the  claimants  were 
obliged  to  pay  the  costs  of  the 
proceedings,  v 

6011.  Adulteration  of  shell  eggs. 

Adulteration  was  alleged  because 
the  eggs  consisted  in  part  of  fil¬ 
thy,  putrid,  and  decomposed  mat¬ 
ter.  On  September  10,  1917,  no 
claimant  having  appeared,  the 
'eggs  were  carefully  candled,  the 
unfit  portion  destroyed  and  the 
good  portion  sold  at  public  auc¬ 
tion. 

6012.  Adulteration  of  shell  eggs. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  6010. 

6013.  Adulteration  of  shell  eggs. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  6010. 

6014.  Adulteration  of  shell  eggs. 

Filth  and  decomposition  was  held 
to  constitute  adulteration.  On 
September  13,  1917,  no  claimant 
having  appeared,  the  product  was 
destroyed. 

6015.  Adulteration  of  shell  eggs. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No.  6015. 

(Continued  on  page  690) 
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Feeds 

5909.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal. 

Misbranding’  was  alleged  because 
the  guaranteed  analysis  of  “41.0 
per  cent  of  crude  protein  and  not 
more  than  12.0  per  cent  of  crude 
fibre”  was  not  substantiated  by 
laboratory  analysis,  which  show¬ 
ed  35.3  per  cent  of  protein  and 
13.0  per  cent  of  crude  fibre.  On 
November  15,  1917,  the  defendants 
pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $150 
and  costs. 

5910.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal. 

Misbranding  was  alleged  because 
the  guaranteed  analysis  of  “pro¬ 
tein  38.60  per  cent,  fat  7.50  per 
cent,  fibre  12.00  per  cent”  was 
not  substantiated  by  laboratory 
analysis,  which  showed  36.38  per 
cent  of  protein,  5.79  per  cent  of 
fat,  and  12.93  per  cent  of  fiber.  On 
November  15,  1917,  the  defendants 
pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $50 
and  costs. 

5912.  Adulteration  of  horse  beans. 

Decomposition  was  held  to  consti¬ 
tute  adulteration.'  On  October  23, 
1917,  the  good  portion  was  re¬ 
leased  to  claimant  and  the  unfit 
portion  destroyed. 

5916.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 
cottonseed  meal. 

Misbranding  of  the  article  in  one 
shipment  was  alleged  because  the 
guaranteed  analysis  of  “protein 
38.62  per  cent,  fat  6.00  per  cent, 
and  not  more  than  12.00  per  cent 
of  fiber,”  was  not  substantiated 
by  laboratory  analysis  which 
showed  34.4  per  cent  protein,  ap¬ 
proximately  5.7  per  cent  of  fat, 
and  approximately  15.5  per  cent 
crude  fiber.  Misbranding  of  an¬ 
other  shipment  was  alleged  be¬ 
cause  the  guaranteed  analysis  of 
“ammonia  8  per  cent,  protein  41 
per  cent,  nitrogen  614  per  cent, 
fibre,  maximum,  10  per  cent”  was 


not  substantiated  by  laboratory 
analysis,  which  showed  7.55  per 
cent  ammonia,  approximately  38.9 
per  cent  of  protein,  approximately 
6.22  per  cent  of  nitrogen,  and  ap¬ 
proximately  12.8  per  cent  of  flbe'r. 
Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 
the  third  shipment  was  alleged 
because  it  contained  only  36  per 
cent  protein,  whereas  the  guar¬ 
anteed  analysis  called  for  38.63 
per  cent.  On  January  23,  1918,  the 
defendants  pled  guilty  and  were 
fined  $200. 

5923.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 
wheat  middlings. 

The  presence  of  ground  screen¬ 
ings  in  an  article  labeled  wheat 
middlings,  was  held  to  constitute 
adulteration  and  misbranding.  On 
November  13,  1917,  the  defendants 
pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $25  and 
costs. 

5930.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal. 

Misbranding  was  alleged  because 
the  guaranteed  analysis  of  “60 
per  cent  crude  fat,  38.3  per  cent 
protein,  not  more  than  12  per  cent 
fiber,”  was  not  substantiated  by 
laboratory  analysis,  which  showed 
5.6  per  cent  fat,  approximately 
35.3  per  cent  protein  and  14.8  per 
cent  fiber.  On  February  4,  1918, 
the  defendants  pled  guilty  and 
were  fined  $50  and  costs. 

5933.  Adulteration  of  cottonseed  meal.' 

Adulteration  was  alleged  because 
the  guaranteed  analysis  of  “pro¬ 
tein  41  per  cent,  nitrogen  6  per 
cent,  ammonia  8  per  cent,  and 
fiber  not  more  than  10  per  cent” 
was  not  substantiated  by  labora¬ 
tory  analysis,  which  showed  “pro¬ 
tein  38.8  per  cent,  nitrogen  6.2  per 
cent,  ammonia  7.54  per  cent,  fiber 
11.2  per  cent.  On  December  29, 
1917,  the  defendants  pled  guilty 
and  were  fined  $50  and  costs. 

5943.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal. 

Misbranding  was  alleged  because 


the  guaranteed  analysis  of  “pro¬ 
tein,  not  less  than  38i/4  per  cent, 
nitrogen,  not  less  than  6  per  cent, 
fiber,  not  more  than  10  per  cent,” 
was  not  substantiated  by  labora¬ 
tory  analysis,  which  showed  pro¬ 
tein  35  per  cent,  nitrogen  5.6  per 
cent,  fiber  13.2  per  cent.  On  Jan¬ 
uary  19,  1918,  the  defendants  pled 
guilty  and  were  fined  $50  and 
costs. 

5948.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  feed. 

Misbranding  was  alleged  because 
the  guaranteed  analysis  of  “Am¬ 
monia  7  per  cent.  Protein  36  per 
cent.  Nitrogen  5%  per  cent,”  was 
not  substantiated  by  laboratory 
analysis,  which  showed  ammonia 
6.11  per  cent,  protein  31.43  per 
cent,  nitrogen  5.03  per  cent.  On 
December  14,  1917,  the  defendant 
pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $100 
and  costs. 

5949,  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal. 

Misbranding  was  alleged  because 
the  guaranteed  analysis  of  “Am¬ 
monia  8  per  cent.  Protein  41  per 
cent.  Nitrogen  6%  per  cent.  Fiber, 
maximum,  10  per  cent,”  was  not 
substantiated  by  laboratory  anal¬ 
ysis,  which  showed  ammonia  6.73 
per  cent,  nitrogen  5.54  per  cent, 
protein  34.7  per  cent,  and  fiber 
14.6  per  cent.  On  October  8,  1917, 
the  defendants  pled  guilty  and 
were  fined  $35. 

5959.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 
cottonseed  meal. 

Adulteration  and  misbranding  was 
alleged  because  the  guaranteed 
analysis  of  “Ammonia  7.50  per 
cent.  Protein  38.63  per  cent.  Fat 
6.00  per  cent.  Nitrogen  6.18  per 
cent;  Fiber,  maximum,  10  per 
cent.”  These  are  minimum  guar¬ 
antees,  frequently  runs  higher 
fiber,  and  because  the  article  was 
labeled  “Prime  Cottonseed  Meal,” 
whereas  it  was  a  mixture  of  cot¬ 
tonseed  meal  and  added  hulls  and 
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the  laboratory  analysis  showed  it 
to  contain  5.57  fat,  15.35  fiber, 
32.81  per  cent  protein,  5.25  per 
cent  nitrogen  and  6.38  per  cent 
ammonia.  On  January  19,  1918, 
the  defendants  pled  guilty  and 
were  fined  $100  and  costs. 

5961.  Misbranding  of  dairy  feed. 

Misbranding  was  alleged  because 
the  guaranteed  analysis  of  “Pro¬ 
tein  16%  per  cent,  Pat  814  per 
cent.  Fibre  12  per  cent,”  was  not 
substantiated  by  laboratory  anal¬ 
ysis,  which  showed  15.5  per  cent 
protein,  approximately  2.08  per 
cent  of  fat,  and  approximately 
20.2  per  cent  of  fiber.  On  Novem¬ 
ber  19,  1917,  the  defendants  pled 
guilty  and  were  fined  $50  and 
costs. 

5966.  Misbranding  of  poultry  food. 

Poultry  food,  labeled  as  consist¬ 
ing  of  wheat,  corn,  kaffir,  barley, 
oats,  buckwheat,  sunffower  seed 
and  limestone  grit,  was  held  to 
be  misbranded  because  it  consist¬ 
ed  of  a  mixture  which  contained 
no  sunffower  seed  or  limestone 
grit.  On  December  31,  1917,  the 
defendants  pled  guilty  and  were 
fined  $200  and  costs. 

5968.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal. 

Misbranding  was  alleged  because 
the  guaranteed  analysis  of  “Pro¬ 
tein  38.55  to  41  per  cent,  Crude 
Fiber  8  to  12  per  cent,”  was  not 
substantiated  by  laboratory  anal¬ 
ysis,  which  showed  36.1  per  cent 
protein  and  15.3  per  cent  crude 
fiber.  On  November  27,  1917,  the 
defendants  pled  guilty  and  were 
fined  $50. 

5969.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal 

and  feed  meal. 

Misbranding  of  the  cottonseed 
meal  was  alleged  because  the 
guaranteed  analysis  of  “Protein 
38.62  per  cent.  Maximum  Crude 
Fiber  10  per  cent,”  was  not  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  laboratory  analysis, 
which  showed  33.1  per  cent  pro¬ 
tein  and  11.2  per  cent  crude  fiber. 
Misbranding  of  the  cottonseed 
feed  meal  was  alleged  because  the 
guaranteed  analysis  of  “Protein 
36  per  cent”  was  not  substanti- 

'  ated  b  y  laboratory  analyses 

which  showed  in  several  sam¬ 
ples,  33.2  per  cent,  31.8  per  cent 
and  32.9  per  cent  of  protein.  On 
September  14,  1917,  the  defend¬ 
ants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined 
$50. 

5972.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal 
and  cottonseed  feed. 

Misbranding  of  the  cottonseed 
meal  was  .  alleged  because  the 
guaranteed  analysis  of  “Ammo¬ 
nia  7%  per  cent”  was  not  sub¬ 
stantiated  by  laboratory  analysis, 
which  showed  in  three  samples, 
6.02  per  cent,  5.68  per  cent  and 
6.05  per  cent  of  ammonia.  Mis¬ 
branding  of  the  cottonseed  feed 
was  alieged  because  the  guaran¬ 
teed  analysis  of  “Protein  36  per 
cent”  was  not  substantiated  by 
laboratory  analyses  which  showed 
in  several  samples  31.8  per  cent, 
30.8  per  cent,  32.7  per  cent,  32.1 
per  cent,  30.9  per  cent  and  31.3 
per  cent  of  protein.  On  Septem¬ 
ber  11,  1917,  the  defendants  ad¬ 
mitted  the  allegations  and  were 
fined  $50. 

5P88.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal. 

Misbranding  was  alleged  because 
the  guaranteed  analysis  of  “Pro¬ 
tein  38  per  cent,  fat  7  per  cent 
and  not  more  than  10  per  cent  of 
fiber”  was  not  substantiated  by 
laboratory  analysis,  which  showed 
34.7  per  cent  of  protein,  6.05  per 
cent  of  fat  and  13.2  per  cent  fiber. 
On  January  19,  1918,  the  defend¬ 
ants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined 
$50  and  costs. 

6001.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal. 

Misbranding  was  alleged  because 
the  guaranteed  analysis  of  “Am¬ 


monia  7.50  per  cent,  protein  38.63 
per  cent,  nitrogen  6.18  per  cent, 
fiber,  maximum,  12  per  cent,”  and 
the  statement  on  the  label,  “These 
are  minimum  guarantees,  fre¬ 
quently  runs  higher,”  was  not 
substantiated  by  laboratory  anal¬ 
ysis,  which  showed  34.1  per  cent 
protein,  approximately  5.46  per 
cent  nitrogen,  14  per  cent  fiber 
and  6.63  per  cent  ammonia.  On 
January  19,  1918,  the  defendants 
pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $50  and 
costs. 

6003.  Misbranding  of  cottonseed  meal. 

Misbranding  was  alleged  because 
the  guaranteed  analysis  of  “Am¬ 
monia,  minimum,  7%  per  cent; 
protein,  minimum,  38.62  per  cent; 
fiber,  maximum,  12  per  cent,”  was 
not  substantiated  by  laboratory 
analysis,  which  showed,  in  sev¬ 
eral  samples,  approximately  6.95 
per  cent,  6.39  per  cent,  6.26  per 
cent  and  6.56  per  cent  of  ammo¬ 
nia,  approximately  35.8  per  cent, 
32.9  per  cent,  32.2  per  cent  and 
33.75  per  cent  of  protein  and  13.85 
per  cent,  15.4  per  cent,  15.95  per 
cent  and  14.6  per  cent  of  fiber. 
On  February  4,  1918,  the  defend¬ 
ants  pled  guilty  and  were  fined 
$250  and  costs. 

Fish 

5879.  Adulteration  of  sardines. 

Filth  and  decomposition  was  held 
to  constitute  adulteration.  On 
October  16,  1917,  no  claimant  hav¬ 
ing  appeared,  the.  product  was  de¬ 
stroyed. 

5887.  Adulteration  of  fish. 

Filth  and  decomposition  was  held 
to  constitute  adulteration.  On 
November  15,  1917,  the  defendants 
pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $25. 
5899.  Adulteration  of  canned  salmon. 
Decomposition  was  held  to  consti¬ 
tute  adulteration.  On  October  4, 
1917,  the  defendant  pled  guilty 
and  was  fined  $50. 

5918.  Adulteration  of  sardines. 

Decomposed  and  filthy  sardines 
were  held  to  be  adulterated.  On 
December  4,  1917,  claimants  hav¬ 
ing  consented,  the  product  was 
delivered  to  them  upon  payment 
of  the  costs  of  the  proceedings 
and  under  $1,000  bond,  conditioned 
in  part  that  the  article  be  prop¬ 
erly  examined  and  the  unfit  por¬ 
tion  be  destroyed. 

5970.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 
whitefish. 

An  article  labeled,  “Extra  Fam¬ 
ily  Best  Grade  Cisco  White  Fish” 
was  held  to  be  adulterated  and 
misbranded  because  lake  herring 
had  been  substituted  wholly  for 
whitefish.  On  December  11,  1917, 
were  fined  $30  and  costs. 

5989.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 
bellycut  fish. 

Adulteration  was  alleged  because 
of  filth  and  decomposition;  mis¬ 
branding  because  the  article  was 
food  in  package  form  and  the 
quantity  of  the  contents  was  not 
stated  on  the  outside  of  the  pack¬ 
age  in  terms  of  weight,  measure 
or  numerical  count.  On  Novem¬ 
ber  10,  1917,  claimants  having 

admitted  the  allegations,  the  prod¬ 
uct  was  sorted  and  inspected  un¬ 
der  proper  supervision,  the  unfit 
portion  destroyed,  and  the  good 
portion  released  to  claimants 
upon  payment  of  the  costs  of  the 
proceedings  and  under  $2,500  bond 
in  conformity  with  section  10  of 
the  act. 

6006.  Adulteration  of  sardines. 

Decomposition  was  held  to  consti¬ 
tute  adulteration.  On  November 
9,  1917,  claimants  having  con¬ 

sented,  the  product  was  examined 
under  proper  supervision,  the  un¬ 
fit  portion  destroyed  and  the  good 
portion  released  to  them  upon 
payment  of  the  costs  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings. 


Fruit 

5931.  Adulteration  of  primes,  peaches, 
apricots,  raisins  and  mucatels. 
Adulteration  was  alleged  because 
of  filth  and  decomposition.  On 
January  9,  1918,  the  defendants 
pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $100 
and  costs. 

6007.  Misbranding  of  evaporated  ap¬ 
ples. 

Misbranding  was  alleged  because 
the  package  contained  less  than 
the  stated  weight  of  16  ounces, 
and  the  quantity  of  the  contents 
was  not  plainly  and  conspicuously 
marked  on  the  outside  of  the 
package.  On  November  13,  1917, 
the  defendant  pled  guilty  and  was 
fined  $25. 

Jelly 

5878,  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 
jelly. 

Articles  labeled  “Pure  Jelly  Grape 
and  Apple,”  “Pure  Jelly  Raspb’y 
and  Apple,”  “Pure  Jelly  Cur¬ 
rant  and  Apple”  and  “Pure  Jelly 
Crabapple”  were  held  to  be  adul¬ 
terated  and  misbranded  because 
the  articles  were  made  imitation 
of  the  real  substances,  and  con¬ 
tained  no  ingredient  or  substance 
as  called  for  on  the  label.  On 
November  20,  1917,  the  defendants 
pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $200. 

Gelatin 

5954.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 
gelatin. 

An  article  invoice  as  pure  food 
gelatin  was  held  to  be  adulterated 
and  misbranded  because  of  the 
addition  of  glue,  which  contained 
excessive  amounts  of  zinc  and 
copper,  which  had  been  substi¬ 
tuted  for  pure  food  gelatin,  and 
which  rendered  the  article  in¬ 
jurious  to  health.  On  October  6, 
1917,  claimants  having  consented, 
the  product  was  released  to  them 
upon  payment  of  the  costs  of  the 
proceedings  and  under  $1,000  bond 
in  conformity  with  section  10  of 
the  act,  conditioned  upon  proper 
labeling. 

5954.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 
gelatin. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No. 
5954. 

5956.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 
gelatin. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No. 
5954. 

5958.  Adulteration  of  gelatin. 

An  article  labeled  as  “Ice  Cream 
Special  Gelatin”  was  held  to  be 
adulterated  because  it  contained 
added  poisonous  and  deleterious 
ingredients,  viz.,  arsenic,  copper 
and  zinc,  and  was  unfit  for  use  as 
food.  On  October  24,  1917,  claim¬ 
ants  having  consented,  the  prod¬ 
uct  was  released  to  them  upon 
payment  of  the  costs  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  under  $1,000  bond,  in 
conformity  with  section  10  of  the 
act. 

5977.  Adulteration  of  gelatin. 

The  addition  of  zinc  was  held  to 
constitute  adulteration.  On  Au¬ 
gust  13,  1917,  claimants  having 
.  admitted  the  allegations,  the 
product  was  released  to  them 
upon  payment  of  the  costs  of  the 
proceedings  and  under  $500  bond, 
in  conformity  with  section  10  of 
the  act. 

5978.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 

gelatin.  . 

An  article  labeled  “Powdered  Gel¬ 
atin,”  was  held  to  be  adulterated 
because  it  contained  excessive 
amounts  of  zinc,  and  misbrand¬ 
ing  was  alleged  because  it  was  an 
imitation  of  the  genuine  article. 
On  August  30,  1917,  claimant  hav¬ 
ing  admitted  the  allegations,  the 
product  was  released  to  him  upon 
payment  of  the  costs  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  under  $1,000  bond,  in 
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conformity  with  section  10  of  the 
act,  conditioned  upon  proper  la¬ 
beling. 

5991.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 
gelatin. 

An  article  labeled  “Pure  Pood 
Gelatin”  was  held  to  be  adulter¬ 
ated  and  misbranded  because 
glue,  containing  excessive 
amounts  of  zinc  and  copper,  had 
been  added  and  substituted  for 
pure  food  gelatin.  On  October  6, 
1917,  claimants  having  consented, 
the  product  was  released  to  them 
upon  payment  of  the  costs  of  the 
proceedings  and  under  $1,000 
bond,  in  conformity  with  section 
10  of  the  act,  conditioned  upon 
proper  labeling. 

6009.  Adulteration  of  gelatin. 

Gelatin  which  contained  arsenic, 
copper  and  zinc  was  held  to  be 
adulterated.  On  October  31,  1917, 
claimants  having  consented,  the 
product  was  delivered  to  them 
upon  payment  of  the  costs  of  the 
proceedings  and  under  $1,000 
bond,  in  conformity  with  section 
10  of  the  act. 

6017.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 
gelatin. 

An  article  sold  as  edible  gelatin 
was  held  to  be  adulterated  and 
misbranded  because  it  was  com¬ 
posed  of  glue,  which  contained 
excessive  amounts  of  zinc  and 
copper.  On  November  13,  1917, 
claimant  having  consented,  the 
product  was  delivered  to  him 
upon  payment  of  the  costs  of  the 
proceedings  and  under  $1,000 
bond,  in  conformity  with  section 
10  of  the  act,  conditioned  in  part 
that  the  article  be  labeled  “Not 
to  be  used  for  food  or  for  the 
manufacture  of  food  articles.” 

Meat 

5883.  Adulteration  of  hamburger  steak. 

Adulteration  was  alleged  because 
the  article  contained  an  added 
deleterious  ingredient,  to  wit,  so¬ 
dium  bisulphite.  On  September 
28,  1917,  the  defendant  pled  guilty 
and  was  fined  $20. 

Milk 

5884.  Adulteration  of  milk. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No. 
5880. 

5880.  Adulteration  of  milk. 

Milk  to  which  had  been  added 
water  was  held  to  be  adulterated. 
On  August  14,  1917,  the  defendant 
pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $10. 

5881.  Adulteration  of  milk. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No. 

5880;  fine,  $50. 

5882.  Adulteration  of  milk. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No. 

5880. 

5885.  Adulteration  of  milk. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No. 

5880;  fine,  $20. 

5886.  Adulteration  of  milk. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No. 

5880;  fine,  $30. 

5940.  Adulteration  of  milk. 

Milk  from  which  butter  fat,  a  val¬ 
uable  constituent  of  the  article, 
had  been  in  part  abstracted,  was 
held  to  be  adulterated.  On  No¬ 
vember  12,  1917,  the  defendant 
pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $25  and 
costs. 

5964.  Adulteration  of  milk. 

Added  water  was  held  to  consti¬ 
tute  adulteration.  On  December 
11.  1917,  the  defendant  pled 

guilty  and  was  fined  $50. 

5965.  Adulteration  of  milk. 
Substantially  the  same  as  No. 
5964. 

5986.  Adulteration  of  milk. 

Adulteration  was  alleged  because 
of  decomposition  and  filth.  On 
January  7,  1918,  the  defendants 


pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $25 
and  costs. 

5987.  Adulteration  of  milk. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No. 

5986. 

5992.  Adulteration  of  milk. 

Added  water  was  held  to  consti¬ 
tute  adulteration.  On  December 
11,  1917,  the  defendant  pled  guilty 
and  was  fined  $1. 

5993.  Adulteration  of  milk. 

Substantially  "the  same  as  No. 

5992;  fine  $50. 

5994.  Adulteration  of  milk. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No. 

5992;  fine,  $50. 

5995.  Adulteration  of  milk. 

Adulteration  was  alleged  because 
butter  fat  had  been  wholly  or  in 
part  abstracted.  On  December 

11,  1917,  the  defendant  pled  guilty 
and  was  fined  $50. 

5996.  Adulteration  of  milk. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No. 

5992;  fine  $25. 

5997.  Adulteration  of  milk. 

^  Substantially  the  same  as  No. 

5992;  fine  $50. 

5998.  Adulteration  of  milk. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No. 

5992;  fine  $50. 

5999.  Adulteration  of  milk. 

Substantially  the  same  as  No. 

5995. 

Syrups 

5938.  Misbranding  of  “Eastern  Star 

Maple  Flavor  Sugar  Butter 
Mixture.” 

An  article  labeled  as  above,  and 
also  “25  per  cent  corn  syrup,  small 
amount  of  corn  syrup  to  prevent 
crystallization,”  was  held  to  be 
misbranded  because  it  contained 
more  than  25  per  cent  of  corn 
syrup.  On  December  18,  1917,  the 
defendants  pled  guilty  and  were 
fined  $25  and  costs. 

5947.  Misbranding  of  “Eastern  Star 
Maple  Flavor  Sugar  Butter 
Mixture.” 

Substantially  the  same  as  No. 
5938. 

5982.  Misbranding  and  alleged  adul¬ 
teration  of  “Maple  Etta  Syrup.” 

An  article  labeled  as  above  and 
also  “produced  by  the  delicate 
blending  of  sugar  syrup,  cane  and 
maple  etta  syrups”  was  alleged 
to  be  adulterated  and  misbranded 
because  it  contained  no  maple 
syrup  and  was  an  imitation  of 
what  the  article  purported  to  be. 
On  December  11,  1917,  the  defend¬ 
ants  were  found  guilty  of  the 
charge  of  misbranding  and  not 
guilty  of  adulteration,  and  the 
first  defendant  was  fined  $100  and 
the  other  defendant  $50. 

Tomatoes  and  Tomato  Pulp 

5914.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 

tomato  pulp. 

An  article  labeled  “Tomato  Pulp” 
and  “Made  from  Tomatoes,  Pieces 
of  Tomatoes  and  Tomato  Trim¬ 
mings”  was  held  to  be  adulter¬ 
ated  and  misbranded  because  it 
contained  added  starchy  material, 
which  was  identified  as  a  wheat 
product  and  which  is  not  an  in¬ 
gredient  of  tomato  pulp.  Mis¬ 
branding  was  further  alleged 
because  the  quantity  of  the  con¬ 
tents  was  not  plainly  and  con¬ 
spicuously  marked  on  the  outside 
of  the  package.  On  January  9, 
1918,  the  defendants  pled  guilty 
and  were  fined  $100  and  costs. 

5915.  Adulteration  of  tomato  pulp. 

Decomposition  was  held  to  con¬ 
stitute  adulteration.  On  January 
9,  1918,  the  defendant  pled  guilty 
and  was  fined  $100  and  costs. 

5939.  Adulteration  of  tomato  pulp. 
Decomposition  was  held  to  consti¬ 
tute  adulteration.  On  December 
6,  1917,  no  claimant  having  ap¬ 


peared,  the  product  was  de¬ 
stroyed. 

5950.  Adulteration  of  tomatoes. 

Added  water  was  held  to  consti¬ 
tute  adulteration.  On  October  2, 
1917,  the  defendants  pled  guilty 
and  were  fined  $50. 

5981,  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 
“Red  Conserve.” 

Adulteration  of  an  article  labeled 
as  above  was  held  because  of  de¬ 
composition,  and  misbranding  be¬ 
cause  of  the  statement  on  the 
label,  “A  blend  of  75  per  cent  to¬ 
matoes,  10  per  cent  selected  fruits 
and  vegetables  and  15  per  cent 
salt,  sugar  and  spices,”  whereas  it 
was  found  to  contain  approxi¬ 
mately  55  or  65  per  cent  of  toma¬ 
toes  and  20  or  30  per  cent  of  se¬ 
lected  fruits  and  vegetables.  On 
October  8,  1917,  the  defendants 
pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $350. 
5983.  Adulteration  and  alleged  mis¬ 
branding  of  tomato  pulp. 
Adulteration  was  held  because  of 
decomposition,  and  the  charge  of 
misbranding  because  the  quantity 
of  the  contents  was  not  plainly 
and  conspicuously  marked  on  the 
outside  of  the  package  in  terms 
of  weight,  measure  or  numerical 
count,  was  nolle  pressed.  The 
defendants  pled  guilty  to  the 
charge  of  adulteration  and  were 
fined  $100  and  costs. 

Vegetables 

5990.  Adulteration  of  cabbage. 

V  Decomposition  was  held  to  consti¬ 
tute  adulteration.  On  August  21, 
1917,  claimants  having  consented, 
the  product  was  delivered  to  them 
upon  payment  of  the  costs  of  the 
proceedings  and  under  $287.50 
bond,  in  conformity  with  section 
10  of  the  act. 

Vinegar 

5892.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 
vinegar. 

An  article  labeled  “Simon  Pure 
Apple  Cider  Vinegar”  was  held  to 
be  adulterated  and  misbranded 
because  of  the  addition  of  dis¬ 
tilled  vinegar  or  dilute  acetic  acid, 
phosphoric  acid  atid  ash  materials, 
which  had  been  substituted  in 
part  for  pure  apple  cider  vinegar. 
On  January  4,  1918,  the  defendant 
pled  guilty  and  was  fined  $50  and 

,  costs. 

5900.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 
vinegar. 

An  article  labeled  “Capitol  Pure 
Apple  Vinegar  40  grain”  and  “New 
York  State  Pure  Apple  Cider  Vine¬ 
gar,  Diluted  to  4l^  Acetic 
Strength,”  was  held  to  be  adul¬ 
terated  and  misbranded  because 
it  contained  dilute  acetic  acid  or 
distilled  vinegar,  and  was  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  less  than  40  grain,  or  4^ 
per  cent  acetic  strength.  On  No¬ 
vember  27,  1917,  the  defendants 
pled  guilty  and  were  fined  $50. 
5905.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 
vinegar. 

An  article  labeled  “Russet  Brand 
Apple  Cider  Vinegar”  was  held  to 
be  adulterated  and  misbranded 
because  of  the  addition  of  dilute 
acetic  acid  or  distilled  vinegar, 
which  had  been  substituted  in 
part  for  apple  cider  vinegar.  On 
November  27,  1917,  the  defendants 
pled  nolo  contendere  and  were 
fined  $25. 

5917.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 
vinegar. 

An  article  labeled  “Williams  Pure 
Apple  Cider  Vinegar,  Pull 
Strength,”  was  held  to  be  adul¬ 
terated  and  misbranded  because  it 
had  been  mixed  with  dilute  acetic 
acid  or  distilled  vinegar,  and  was 
an  imitation  of  pure  apple  cider 
vinegar.  On  January  27,  1917, 

claimant  having  consented,  the 
(Concluded  on  page  700) 
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Athe  Hebei  I 

Offices-  CHICAGO- 


Scientists  through  their  in¬ 
ventions  have  greatly  aug¬ 
mented  the  country’s  food 
supply  —  large  stores  of 
vegetable  fats  have  been  made  available  for 
human  use — other  food  elements  heretofore 
wasted  or  used  for  other  purposes  have  been 
retrieved  for  human  consumption. 

Separated  milk,  a  largely  wasted  dairy  by-pro¬ 
duct,  is  high  in  food  value.  Refined  cocoanut 
fat  is  palatable  and  wholesome.  Science  has 
combined  the  two  into  the  nutritious  food  pro¬ 
duct — Hebe. 

By  thus  changing  the  status  of  separated  milk 
from  a  feed  for  stock  to  a  food  for  humans — and 
by  utilizing  edible  vegetable  fat— Hebe  plays  an 
important  part  in  helping  to  solve  today’s  food 
problem. 

The  best  pure  food  production  methods  are 
strictly  observed  in  the  manufacture  of  Hebe. 
It  is  produced  in  modern  condenseries,  plainly 
labeled,  and  sold  for  just  what  it  is.  It  is  espe¬ 
cially  recommended  for  use  in  cooking  and  bak¬ 
ing,  and  with  coffee,  cocoa  and  chocolate. 

Let  us  tell  you  more  about  Hebe.  Write  today 
for  our  booklet  telling  the  Story  of  Hebe. 


THE  HEBE  COMPANY 

3241  Consumers  Bldg.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


and  today’s 

food  problem 


Europe  has  turned  to 
America  as  the  pantry 
of  the  world.  To  our  food 
scientists  as  well  as  to  the 
producer  and  the  consumer 
much  credit  is  due  that 
America  has  been  able  to 
meet  the  unprecedented 
demand  for  food. 
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•  As  you  are  sufficiently  interested  in  the  all- 
important  subject  of  food  to  subscribe  for  THE 
AMERICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL  you,  iio 

doubt,  will  want  to  keep  current  issues  thereof  in 
safety  —  and  still  instantly  accessible — pending 
permanent  binding. 

The  binder  shown  above  does  all  that  a  first  class 
temporary  binder  should  do. 

It  is  sturdy  and  yet  light;  the  locking  device  is  simple 
but  quite  effective;  it  does  not  call  for  mutilation  of  the 
magazine. 

It  enables  you  to  read  the  innermost  edge  of  the  inner¬ 
most  column  without  conscious  effort ;  it  lies  perfectly  flat. 

It  is  a  finished  product  of  a  specialty  house  whose  bind¬ 
ers — of  one  sort  or  another — are  in  nearly  every  club,  hotel, 
library  and  similar  place  where  current  magazines  are  kept. 

This  binder  ordinarily  sells  for  $1.65,  without  the  side- 
and  back-stamping — which  is  gold  leaf,  heavily  embossed. 
To  regular  subscribers  it  will  be  sent,  prepaid,  upon 
receipt  of  that  amount. 

To  bona  fide  new  subscribers  to  THE  AMERICAN 
FOOD  JOURNAL  it  will,  for  a  limited  period,  be  given 
as  a  premium,  the  binder  and  a  year’s  subscription  being 
priced  at  $3.53,  the  binder  to  be  sent  either  to  the  new 
subscriber  or  to  the  one  securing  the  new  subscription. 

If  you  are  interested  write  for  further  particulars. 
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Chicagfo  Now  Planning 

Permanent  Exposition 

That  Chicago  is  to  have  a  Permanent 
Exposition  building  in  which  an  im¬ 
mense  amount  of  floor  space  will  be 
given  over  to  the  permanent  exposition 
of  foods  is  assured  by  the  announcement 
that  the  Siegel  Cooper  building,  owned 
by  the  Letter  estate  has  been  dedicated 
to  exposition  purposes  and  that  the 
Letter  estate  is  back  of  the  enterprise. 

While,  of  course,  the  building  will 
house  permanent  exhibitions  of  other 
than  food  products,  what  is  of  particular 
interest  to  all  who  have  to  do  with  the 
tood  manufacture  or  distribution  of  food 
products  is  that  one  entire  floor  with  an 
area  of  56,000  square  feet  will  be  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  exhibition  of  foods 
and  to  the  service  of  pure  foods  of  all 
kinds  and  another  floor  will  be  given 
over  to  the  exhibition  of  domestic  ani¬ 
mals  from  which  much  of  our  food  and 
clothing  supplies  come. 

While  the  plans  for  the  Permanent  Ex¬ 
position  are  ambitious  in  the  extreme, 
that  they  are  looked  upon  as  practical 
is  vouched  for  by  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  large  manufacturers  and  distributors 
have  already  contracted  for  space  and 
are  already  going  ahead  with  their 
preparations  for  installing  exhibits. 

The  immensity  of  this  enterprise  can 
he  appreciated  when  one  considers  the 
fact  that  the  total  floor  space  of  this , 
building  exceeds  the  combined  floor 
area  of  any  four  of  the  largest  public 
buildings  devoted  to  exhibitions  or  shows 
in  the  country.  In  it  will  be  housed  not 
only  exhibits  of  the  newest  and  best 
products  and  processes  illustrative  of  the 
economic  activities  of  America  but  there 
will  be  in  addition  permanent  exhibits 
of  living  domestic  and  wild  animals  col¬ 
lected  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  flfth  floor  will  be  known  as  the 
Pure  Food  floor.  Here  tlie  growers, 
manufacturers  and  distributors  of  all 
kinds  of  food  products  will  display  their 
wares  and  will  give  demonstrations  of 
food  preparation  and  food  service.  -  East, 
west,  north  and  south  will  send  their  best 
and  the  only  condition  of  entry...  that 
would  bar  any,  other  than  the  limitation 
of  space,  is  that  the  food  exhibited  must 
be  approved  of  by  the  pure  food  authori¬ 
ties  of  the  country. 

On  the  flfth  floor,  in  addition  to  the 
exhibition  space  is  a  restaurant  where 
1,000  people  can  be  served  at  one  time 
and  kitchens  for  the  preparation  of  the 
food  served.  There  is  a  refrigerator  on 
this  floor  with  ice  capacity  of  five.  tons. 

It  is  planned  that  in  addition  to  the 
regular  form  of  food  displays  there  shall 
be  shown  from  time  to  time  moving  pic¬ 
tures  illustrative  of  various  food  sub¬ 
jects. 

The  promoters  of  this  enterprise  de¬ 
sire  to  make  the  building  not  only  a 
permanent  exposition  but  also  a  per¬ 
manent  convention  place  and  one  entire 
floor  will  be  devoted  to  convention  pur¬ 
poses.  This  space  will  he  given  over  to 
the  holding  of  conventions  without 
charge — floor  space,  heat,  light  and  ser¬ 
vice  being  given  free.  The  convention 
floor  may  be  used  as  one  large  hall  or 
it  can  he  divided  into  small  meeting 
places  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
moment. 

A.  B.  Hulit,  director  general  of  the' 
Permanent  Exposition,  announces  that 
the  work  of  decorating  the  interior  of 
the  building,  arranging  the  exhibits, 
etc.,  will  be  completed  and  the  exposi¬ 
tion  ready  for  the  public  about  March  1. 
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Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby 

are  now  owned  by  more 
than  twenty  thousand  stock¬ 
holders. 

\ 

There  will  be  no  change 
in  management  or  policy. 

We  will  continue  to 
pack  the  same  high  quality 
of  Pineapple,  Fruits,  As- 
paragus,  Salmon,  Milk, 

Pickl  es  and  Condiments, 
and  Canned  Meats,  and  dis- 
tribute,  as  heretofore, 
through  the  Jobber. 

W.  F.  Burrows 

President 
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FEDERAL 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Industries, 
Washiug'ton,  D.  C. 

David  Franklin  Houston,  Secretary. 

Carl  S.  Vrooman,  Assistant  Secretary. 
Clarence  Ouslet,  Assistant  Secretary. 
Raymond  A.  Pearson,  Assistant  Secre¬ 
tary. 

William  M.  Williams,  Solicitor. 

Bureau  of  Chemistry 
Carl  Lucas  Alsberg,  Chief  of  the  Bureau. 
W.  G.  Campbell,  Assistant  Chief  of  the 
Bureau. 

J.  S.  Abbott,  Chemist  in  Charge  of  State 
Co-operative  Food  and  Drug  Control. 

R.  E.  Doolittle,  Chief  of  the  Central  In¬ 
spection  District,  Chicago,  Ill. 

R.  W.  Hilts,  Chief  of  the  Western  Inspec¬ 
tion  District,  San  Francisco,  Cai. 

R.  B.  Hart,  Chief  of  the  Eastern  Inspec¬ 
tion  District,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
J.  R.  Mohler,  Chief  of  the  Bureau. 

R.  P.  Steddom,  Chief  of  the  Inspection 
Division. 

B.  H.  Rawl,  Chief  of  the  Dairy  Division. 
M.  Dorset,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Bio¬ 
chemistry. 

STATE 

(Except  when  indicated  to  the  contrary, 
the  post  office  address  of  each  official  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  administrative  head¬ 
quarters.) 

ABABAMA 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Industries 
Montgromery 
J.  A.  Wade,  Commissioner. 

J.  M.  Moore,  Food  and  Drug  Cleric. 

B.  B.  Ross,  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator 
Richard  M.  Hobbie., 

State  Council  of  Defense 
W.  E.  Henderson. 

ABIZONA 

Tucson 

C.  A.  Bosworth,  Director  State  Laho- 
ratory. 

Federal  Food  Administrator,  Flagstaff 

Timothy  A.  Riordan. 

State  Council  of  Defense,  Fhoenix 

Dwight  B.  Heard,  Chairman. 

ARKANSAS 

Bureau  of  Mines,  Manufactures  and  Agri¬ 
culture,  Iiittle  Bock 
John  H.  Page,  Commissioner. 

Dr.  William  F.  Manglesdorf,  Chemist. 
Federal  Food  Administrator,  Hot  Springs 
Hamp  Williams. 

State  Council  of  Defense 
Wallace  Townsend,  Assistant  Director. 
CAXIFOBNIA 

State  Board  of  Health,  Berkeley 

Geo.  E.  Ebright,  M.  D.,  President,  San 
Francisco. 

E.  J.  Lea,  Director,  Bureau  of  Foods  and 
Drugs,  University  of  California. 

August  F,  Glaive,  Assistant  to  the  Di¬ 
rector. 

M.  E.  Jaffa,  Consulting  Nutrition  Expert, 
University  of  California. 

Federal  Food  Administrator,  San  Francisco 

Ralph  P.  Merritt. 

State  Council  of  Defense,  Sacramento 
A.  H.  Naftzger,  Vice-Chairman. 

COBOBADO 

Division  of  Food  and  Drugs,  Denver 

S.  R.  McKelvby,  Food  and  Drug  Com¬ 
missioner. 

J.  B.  Ekeley,  State  Chemist,  University 
of  Colorado,  Boulder. 

Federal  Food  Administrator 
Thomas  B.  Stearns. 

War  Council 
H.  W.  Cornell,  Director. 


CONNECTICUT 

Dairy  and  Food  Commission,  Hartford 

Thomas  Holt,  Commissioner. 

H.  O.  Daniels,  Deputy  Commissioner. 
John  Phillips  Street,  Chemist,  New 
Haven. 

Federal  Food  Administrator 

Robert  Scoville. 

State  Council  of  Defense 

R.  M.  Bissell,  Chairman. 

DBBAWABB 

State  Board  of  Health,  Wilmington 

Wm.  P.  Orr,  M.  D.,  President,  Lewes. 

A.  E.  Frantz,  M.  D.,  Secretary  and  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Officer. 

H.  J.  Watson,  Chemist  and  Bacteriologist, 
Newark. 

Federal  Food  Administrator 
Edmund  Mitchell. 

Delaware  Defense  Council 

Thomas  W.  Miller,  Secretary. 

DISTRICT  OF  COBUMBIA 
Health  Department,  Washington 

Dr.  Wm.  C.  Woodward,  Health  Officer, 
Health  Department. 

Dr.  j.  j.  Kinyoun,  Bacteriologist,  Health 
Department. 

Dr.  Reid  R.  Ashworth,  Chief  Food  In¬ 
spector,  Health  Department. 

Dr.  Morris  A.  Pozen,  Chemist,  Health 
Department. 

Federal  Food  Administrator 

Clarence  R.  Wilson. 

District  Council  of  Defense 

Wm.  H.  Baldwin,  Chairman. 

FBOBIDA 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Tallahasse 
W.  A.  McRae,  Commissioner. 

R.  E.  Rose,  State  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator,  Orlando 
Braxton  Beacham. 

Florida  State  Council  of  Defense, 
Gainesville 

P.  H.  Rolfe,  Chairman. 

GEORGIA 

State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Atlanta 

J.  J.  Brown,  Commissioner. 

P.  A.  Methvin,  Chief  Food  Inspector. 
W.  C.  Dumas,  State  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator 
Dr.  Andrew  M.  Soule,  Athens. 

State  Council  of  Defense 
Hugh  M.  Dorsey,  Chairman. 

IDAHO 

Dairy,  Food  and  Sanitary  Inspection  De¬ 
partment,  Boise 

John  K.  White,  State  Dairy,  Food  and 
Sanitary  Inspector. 

Edward  Rhodenbaugh,  State  Chemist. 
Dr.  Edward  T.  Biwer,  Secretary,  State 
Board  of  Health. 

Federal  Food  Administrator 

R.  F.  Bichnell. 

State  Defense  Council  for  Idaho,  Wallace 

Harry  L.  Day,  Chairman. 

IBBINOIS 

Division  of  Foods  and  Dairies,  Chicago 

John  B.  Newman,  Superintendent  of 
Foods  and  Dames. 

J.  L.  McLaughlin,  Assistant  Superin¬ 
tendent. 

State  Food  Standard  Commission 

Walter  S.  Haines,  M.  D. 

Thos.  P.  Sullivan. 

John  B.  Newman. 

Federal  Food  Administrator 
Harry  A.  Wheeler. 

State  Council  of  Defense 
Samuel  Insull,  Chairman. 


INDIANA 

State  Board  of  Health,  Indianapolis 

H.  E.  Barnard,  State  Food  and  Drug 
Commissioner. 

H.  E.  Bishop,  Food  Chemist. 

Wm.  D.  McAbee,  Drug  Chemist. 

John  C.  Diggs,  Water  Chemist. 

I.  L.  Miller,  Assistant  Chemist. 

,  Federal  Food  Administrator 

Dr.  Harry  E.  Barnard. 

State  Council  of  Defense 

Will  H.  Hays,  Chairman. 

IOWA 

'  State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission, 

Des  Moines 

W.  B.  Barney,  Commissioner. 

Paul  W.  Crowley,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

E.  L.  Redfern,  State  Chemist  and  Sealer 
of  Weights  and  Measures. 

Federal  Food  Administrator 

J.  F.  Deems,  Burlington. 

Iowa  Council  of  Defense 
H.  J.  Metcalf,  Secretary. 

KANSAS 

State  Board  of  Health,  Division  of  Foods 
and  Drugs,  Topeka 

S.  J.  Crumbine,  M.  D.,  Secretary,  State 
Board  of  Health  and  Chief  Food  and  Drug 
Inspector. 

F.  E.  Rowland,  Assistant  Chief  Food  and 
Drug  Inspector  (in  charge  of  Division). 

E.  H.  S.  Bailey,  Ph.  D.,  K.  U.,  Director  of 
the  University  Food  Laboratory,  Lawrence. 

L.  E.  Sayre,  M.  S.,  K.  U.,  Director  of  the 
University  Drug  Laboratory ,  Lawrence. 

J.  T.  Willard,  D.  Sc.,  Director  of  the 
Agricultural  College  Laboratory ,  Manhattan. 
Federal  Food  Administrator 
Walter  P.  Innes,  Wichita.* 

Kansas  Council  of  Defense,  Manhattan 
Dr.  H.  j.  Waters,  Chairman. 

KENTUCKY 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Food  and 
Drug  Department,  Bexin^on 

J.  O.  La  Bach,  Head  of  Department  and 
Chief  Chemist. 

W.  R.  PiNNELL,  Bacteriologist. 

Linwood  a.  Brown,  Drug  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator 
Fred  M.  Sackett,  Louisville. 

Kentucky  State  Council  of  Defense 
Frankfort 

Edward  W.  Hines,  Chairman. 

BOUISIANA 

State  Board  of  Health,  New  Orleans 

Dr.  Oscar  Dowling,  ex-Officio  Food  Com¬ 
missioner.  , 

Cassius  L.  Clay,  State  Analyst. 

Federal  Food  Administrator 

John  M.  Parker. 

State  Council  of  Defense,  Baton  Rouge 

Governor  R.  G.  Pleasant. 

MAINE 

Department  of  Agfriculture,  Augusta 

John  A.  Roberts,  Commissioner. 

A.  M.  G.  Soule,  Chief  Deputy. 

James  M.  Bartlett,  Chemist,  Orono. 

Federal  Food  Administrator 

Dr.  Leon  S.  Merrill,  Orono. 

Committee  on  Fubllc  Safety,  Bath 

P.4UL  Nixon,  Assistant  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary. 

MABYIiAND 

State  Board  of  Health,  Baltimore 

Dr.  Fred  C.  Blanck,  State  Food  and 
Drug  Commissioner. 

Dr.  Wm.  Royal  Stokes,  State  Bacterio¬ 
logist. 

Dr.  Wyatt  W.  Randall,  Chief  Bureau 
of  Chemistry. 

Federal  Food  Administrator 

Edwin  G.  Baetjer. 
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Maryland  Council  of  Defense 
General  Carl  R.  Gray,  Chairman. 

MASSACHUSETTS 
State  Department  of  Health,  Boston 

Allan  J.  McLaughlin,  M.  D.,  Commis¬ 
sioner  of  Health. 

Herman  C.  Lythgoe,  Director  of  Division 
of  Food  and  Drug  Inspection,  and  Analyst. 

Pederal  Food  Administrator 
Henry  B.  Endicott. 

Committee  on  Public  Safety 
Henry  B.  Endicott. 

MICHIGAN 

Food  and  Drug'  Department,  Eansing 

Fred  L.  Woodworth,  Commissioner. 
Burton  F.  Browne,  Deputy  Commis¬ 
sioner,  Detroit. 

A.  R.  Todd,  Analytical  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administra'tor 
George  A.  Prescott,  Tawas  City. 

War  Preparedness  Board 
Major  Roy  C.  Vanderoock,  Secretary. 

MINNESOTA 

Dairy  and  Food  Department,  St.  Paul 

James  Sorenson,  Commissioner. 

A.  D.  SiBBALD,  Assistant  Commissioner. 
Julius  Hortvet,  Chemist. 

H.  D.  Meyer,  Secretary. 

Federal  Food  Administrator 

A.  D.  Wilson. 

Minnesota  Committe  of  Public  Safety 
John  S.  Pardee,  Secretary. 

IVnSSISSIFFI 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  De¬ 
partment  of  Chemistry,  Agricultural 
College 

W.  F.  Hand,  State  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator 
P.  M.  Harding.  Vicksburg. 

State  Council  of  Defense,  Jackson 
Theodore  G.  Bilbe,  Chairman. 

MISSOURI 

Food  and  Drug  Department,  St.  Eouis 

Dr.  E.  L.  Barnhousb,  Commissioner. 
Robt.  E.  L.  Marrs,  Deputy  Commissioner, 
Carthage. 

H.  E.  Wiedemann,  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator 
Frederick  B.  Mumford,  Columbia. 
Missouri  Council  of  Defense,  Columbia 
F.  B.  Mumford,  Chairman. 

MONTANA 

Department  of  Public  Health,  Helena 

W.  F.  Cogswell,  M.  D.,  Secretary. 

H.  M.  Shea,  Director  of  Foods  and  Drugs. 
W.  M.  CoBLEiGH,  Chemist,  Bozeman. 

Federal  Food  Administrator 
Prop.  Alfred  Atkinson,  Bozeman. 

State  Council  of  Defense 
C.  D.  Greenfield,  Secretary . 

NEBRASKA 

Food,  Drug,  Dairy  and  Oil  Commission, 
Eincoln 

Otto  Murschel,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

Federal  Food  Administrator 
Gurdon  W.  Wattles,  Omaha. 

Nebraska  State  Council  of  Defense 
Robert  M.  Joyce,  Chairman. 

NEVADA 

Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Food  and 
Drug  Control  Department,  Reno 

H.  B.  Blumer,  Acting  Commissioner. 

M.  B.  Kennedy,  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator 
H.  A.  Lemmon. 

Committee  on  Public  Safety,  Carson  City 
Emmett  D.  Boyle,  Chairman. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
State  Board  of  Health,  Concord 

Chas.  D.  Howard,  B.  S.,  Chemist. 

Pederal  Food  Administrator 
Huntley  N.  Spaulding. 

Committee  on  Public  Safety 
John  B.  Jameson,  Chairman. 

NEW  JERSEY 

State  Department  of  Health,  Trenton 

Dr.  J.  C.  Price,  Direetor,  Branchville. 

R.  B.  Fitz-Randolph,  Assistant  Director. 
W.  W.'  Scofield,  Jr..  Chief  Inspector  in 
Charge,  Bureau  of  Food  and  Drugs. 

Federal  Food  Administrator,  Plainfield 
William  S.  Tyler. 

New  Jersey  Committee  on  Public  Safety 

Thomas  1j.  Raymond,  Chairman. 

NEW  YORK 

State  Food  Commission,  Albany 

John  Mitchell.  President. 

Federal  Food  Board,  New  York  City 

John  Mitchell,  Chairman. 

Arthur  Williams,  Federal  Food  Admin¬ 
istrator  for  New  York  City. 

Charles  E.  Treman,  Federal  Food  Ad¬ 
ministrator  for  New  York  State. 


Council  of  Farms  and  Markets,  New  York 
City 

Charles  A.  Wilson,  Commissioner,  Divi¬ 
sion  of  Agriculture,  Albany. 

Dr.  Eugene  H.  Porter,  Commissioner, 
Division  of  Foods  and  Markets,  Albany. 

NORTH  CAROEINA 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Raleigh 

W.  A.  Graham,  Commissioner  of  Agri¬ 
culture. 

W.  M.  Allen,  State  Food  and  Oil  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator 
Henry  A.  Page,  Aberdeen. 

North  Carolina  Council  of  Defense 

W.  S.  Wilson,  Secretary . 

NORTH  DAKOTA 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
Agricultural  College 

E.  F.  Ladd,  Commissioner  and  State 
Chemist. 

Robert  Hulburt,  Bacteriologist. 

Roe  E.  Remington,  Food  Chemist. 

W.  F.  SuDRo,  Drug  Chemist. 

Matty  Jongeward,  Drug  Chemist. 

C.  P.  Guthrie,  Beverage  Chemist. 

Louis  Jackson,  Paint  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator 
E.  F.  Ladd,  Fargo. 

State  Council  of  Defense,  Bismarck 
Dr.  V.  H.  Stickney,  Chairman. 

OHIO 

Board  of  Agriculture  of  Ohio,  Dairy  and 
Food  Division,  Columbus 

Thomas  C.  Gault,  Chief  in  Charge. 

Federal  Food  Administrator 

Fred  C.  Croxton. 

Ohio  Branch  Council  of  National  Defense 

Howell  Wright,  Executive  Secretary. 

OKEAHOIVLA 

Department  of  Public  Health, 
Oklahoma  City 

Dr.  j.  W.  Duke,  Commissioner  of  Health 
and  Food  and  Drugs. 

Dr.  H.  V.  L.  Sapper,  Assistant  Commis¬ 
sioner. 

R.  E.  Andrews,  State  Chemist. 

G.  K.  Dixon,  Bacteriologist. 

Rhea  Campbell,  Assistant  Bacteriologist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator,  Oklahoma 
City 

C.  B.  Ames. 

State  Council  of  Defense 

J.  M.  Aydelotte,  Chairman. 

OREGON 

Dairy  and  Food  Commission,  Portland 

J.  D.  Mickle,  Cornmissioner. 

A.  S.  Wells,  Chemist. 

C.  H.  Jewell,  Chief  Deputy. 

Federal  Food  Administrator 
W.  B.  Ayer. 

State  Council  of  Defense 

Henry  L.  Corbett,  Chairman. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission, 
Harrisburg 

James  Foust,  Commissioner. 

Wm.  Frear,  Chemist,  State  College. 

Jas.  a.  Evans,  Chemist,  Erie. 

F.  T.  Aschman,  Chemist,  Pittsburgh. 

C.  B.  Cochran,  Chemist,  West  Chester. 
Chas.  H.  LaWall,  Chemist,  Philadelphia. 
C.  F.  Schoen,  Chemist,  Scranton. 

Federal  Food  Administrator 
Howard  Heinz,  Philadelphia. 

State  Council  of  Defense,  Philadelphia 
Col.  Lewis  E.  Beitler,  Secretary,  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Public  Safety. 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Food  and  Drug  Commission 
Providence 

Frank  A.  Jackson,  Chairm.an. 

F.  Webster  Cook,  Captain  in  U.  S.  A.,  on 
leave  of  absence. 

Franklin  N.  Stricklin,  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  and  Chemist. 

Pederal  Pood  Administrator 

Alfred  M.  Coats. 

Rhode  Island  Council  of  Defense 

Col.  George  H.  Webb,  Director. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Department  of  Agriculture,  Commerce 
and  Industries 
Columbia  ^ 

A.  C,  Summers,  Commissioner. 

William  Elliott. 

Council  of  Defense 
Hartsville 

David  R.  Coker,  Chairman. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 
State  Food  and  Drug  Department 
Vermilion 

Guy  G.  Frary,  M.  S.,  Commissioner. 

C.  I.  Vaughn,  Deputy  Commissioner. 
Harry  F.  Hadley,  Ph.  D.,  Assistant 
Chemist. 


Announcement 

□□□ 

^As  will  be  seen  from 
this  issue,  THE  AMER¬ 
ICAN  FOOD  JOURNAL 

will  be  published  in 
three  columns,  with 
enamelled  covers  in 
two  colors. 

^Forms  close  on  the 
first  for  the  current 
month. 

Issued  on  the  1  5th. 

^Type  pages  7  x  1  0" — 
1  80  lines  to  a  column 
( 1  3M  ems  wide). 


Advertising  Rates 

Pages  -  -  $100.00 
Half  Page  -  60.00 

Quarters  -  40.00 

Thirds  -  -  35.00 
Inches  -  -  10.00 

1  0% —  6  insertions 
25% — 12  insertions 

Back  Cbvers  in  Color,  $1 50.00 
Inside  Covers  in  Color,  125.00 

□  □□ 

THE  AMERICAN 
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TyCOA  NUT 

CHURNED  FOR  TABLE  USE 
Free  from  Animal  Fats 

OLEOMARGARINE 

Nucoa  Butter  Company  r 
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Nucoa 


Made  of  Nuts  and  Milk 
Free  From  Animal  Fats 


This  product  is  taxed  and  regulated  the  same  as 
animal  oleoriiargarine.  We  oppose  the  former  and 
positively  favor  the  latter.  We  want  this  product 
sold  on  its  merits  for  just  exactly  what  it  is.  We 
refuse  to  sell  moonshiners.  This  product  is  sold 
only  in  one,  two  and  five  pound  cartons.  Our  busi¬ 
ness  has  grown  rapidly  on  new,  progressive  lines. 


The  Nucoa  Butter  Company 

Churners 

Sales  Department  —  2283  Woolworth  Building,  -  New  York 


All  Nut  Margarines  Are  Not  Alike 


A  perfect  Nut  Margarine  should  have  the  fol¬ 
lowing  requisites: 

Keep  sweet  as  long  as  butter. 

Soften  at  the  same  temperature. 

Have  a  butter  flavor. 

Have  a  texture  so  as  to  spread  like  butter. 

FARRELL’S  A- 1  Brand  has  stood  the  test  through  the  hottest 
months  of  Summer.  We  stand  ready  at  all  times  to  prove 
this  statement. 

Made  from  the  delicious  juice  of  cocoanuts. 

Churned  in  pasteurized  milk. 

Contains  i.o  animal  fats. 

DOWNEY  -  FARRELL  COMPANY 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Federal  Food  Administrator 
Charles  N.  Herreid^  Aberdeen. 

South  Dakota  State  Council  of  Defense 
Pierre 

Chas.  H.  Anderson,  Chairman. 

TFNNDSSFD 

Department  of  Food  and  Drug's 
Nashville 

Harry  L.  Eskew,  Commissioner. 

Dr.  M.  B.  Hinds,  Chief  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator 
Prop.  H.  A.  Morgan,'  Montgomery. 
Tennessee  Council  of  National  Defense 
Rutledge  Smith,  Chairman. 

TEXAS 

Food  and  Drug  Department 
Austin 

R.  H.  Hoffman,  Jr.,  Commissioner. 

B.  H.  Golaz,  Chemist  and  Collaborating 
Chemist,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

D.  P.  Snyder,  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator 
B.  A.  Peden,  Houston. 

Texas  State  Cotmcil  of  Defense 
San  Antonio 

Judge  J.  F.  Carl,  Secretary. 

UTAH 

State  Dairy  and  Food  Department 
Salt  Dake  City 

Walter  M.  Boyden,  Commissioner, 
Herman  Harms,  State  Chemist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator 

W.  W.  Armstrong. 

Council  of  Defense 

W.  C.  Ebaugh,  Secretary. 

VDRlklONT 
State  Board  of  Health 
Burlington 

Dr.  Chas.  S.  Caverly,  President,  Rutland. 
Dr.  P.  Thomas  Kidder,  Treasurer,  Wood- 
stock. 

Dr.  Chas.  P.  Dalton,  Secretary  and 
Executive  Officer. 

Dr.  B.  H.  Stone,  Director  of  Laboratory. 

Federal  Food  Administrator 
Prank  H.  Brooks,  St.  Johnsbury. 

Vermont  Committee  of  Public  Safety 
Montpelier 

Fred  A.  Howland,  Secretary. 

VIBCINIA 

State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission 
Richmond 

Benj.  L.  Purcell,  Commissioner. 

N.  A.  Lapsley,  Assistant  Commissioner. 

J.  B.  Weems,  Chief  Chemist. 

G.  L.  Bradbury,  Food  Chemist. 

Wm.  Ralston,  Chemist. 

H.  V.  Stewart,  Bacteriologist. 

Federal  Food  Administrator 
Col.  B.  B.  White. 

Council  of  Defense 

WEST  VIRGINIA 
Department  of  Health 
Charleston 

S.  L.  JepsoNj  Commissioner. 

Federal  Food  Administrator 

Earl  W.  Oglesbay,  Wheeling. 

State  Council  of  Defense 
.Jesse  V.  SuLLit’'AN,  Secretary,  Advisory 
Council. 

WASHINGTON 
State  Agriculture  Department 
Olympia 

B.  P.  Benson,  Commissioner. 

Will  H.  Adams,  Assistant  Commissioner 
Food  Department,  Seattle, 

Geo  a.  Olson,  State  Chemist,  Pullman. 
Dr.  C.  W.  Johnson,  State  Chemist,  Se¬ 
attle. 

Federal  Food  Adminis'trator 
Charles  Hebberd.  Spokane. 

State  Council  of  Defense,  Olympia 
WISCONSIN 

State  Dairy  and  Food  Commission 
Madison 

Geo.  j.  Weigle,  Commissioner. 

C.  B.  Lee,  Assistant  Commissioner  and 
Dairy  Specialist. 

E.  L.  Aderhold,  Assistant  Commissioner, 
Harry  Kleuter,  Chemist. 

Ralph  W.  Smith,  Chief  Inspector  of 
Weights  and  Measures. 

Federal  Pood  Administrator 
Magnus  Swenson. 

State  Council  of  Defense 
Magnus  Swenson,  Chairman. 

WYOMING 

Dairy,  Food  and  Oil  Department 
Cheyenne 

Maurice  Groshon,  Commissioner. 

Oscar  J.  Lamm,  Deputy  Commissioner. 

R.  B.  Moudy,  M.  S.,  State  Chemist,  Lara¬ 
mie. 

Federal  Food  Administrator 
Theodore  C.  Diers,  Sheridan. 

Wyoming  State  Coucil  of  Defense 

Henry  G.  Knight,  Chairman. 
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Unmarked  Packages 

Holding  that  the  packing  of  two 
ounces  or  less  of  foodstuffs  in  car¬ 
tons  capable  of  containing  much  more 
than  two  ounces  does  not  permit  the 
manufacturer  to  take  advantage  of  the 
concession  under  the  food  law  that  says 
that  packages  of  two  ounces  or  less  need 
not  be  marked  with  the  net  weight,  John 
B.  Newman,  superintendent  of  foods  and 
dairies  for  the  state  of  Illinois  has 
started  action  against  two  concerns 
which  put  out  spices. 

The  two  cases  cited,  one  against  an 
Illinois  concern  and  the  other  against 
a  Missouri  concern,  will  be  watched  with 
interest  because  they  are  the  first  of  the 
kind  to  be  tried  out. 

In  these  cases  the  concerns  are  said 
to  be  putting  out  for  sale  cartons  which 
might  hold  four  or  five  ounces  of  spices 
hut  which  in  reality  hold  two  ounces  or 
less.  The  net  weight  of  the  contents  of 
the  package  does  not  appear  on  the 
label. 


When  the  men  responsible  for  the 
packages  of  spices  appearing  for  sale  on 
the  shelves  of  grocers  in  this  state  were 
called  into  Mr.  Newman’s  office  they 
claimed  that  they  were  within  the  law 
inasmuch  as  the  contents  of  the  package 
was  two  ounces  or  less. 

Mr.  Newman  replied  that  the  large 
packages  worked  a  deception  on  the 
public  and  that  unless  the  net  weight 
was  printed  on  the  packages  he  would 
start  action. 

The  reason  given  for  putting  the  small 
quantity  of  spices  in  so  large  a  package 
was  that  racks  had  been  placed  in  the 
grocery  stores  which  accommodated  a 
certain  sized  package  and  that  when  the 
war  caused  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
spices  instead  of  increasing  the  price 
of  the  packages  the  producers  reduced 
the  quantity  in  the  cartons,  selling  the 
packages  for  about  the  same  price. 

The  cases  will  probably  be  prosecuted 
to  a  finish  to  test  the  correctness  of 
Mr.  Newman’s  interpretation  of  the  in¬ 
tent  of  the  law. 


JANUARY,  1919 

National  league  of  Commission  IVIer- 
chants 

January  7,  8,  9,  10,  1919,  at  Boston,  Mass. 
H.  W.  Clark,  Chairman  Publicity 
Committee 

National  Iieague  of  Commission  Mer¬ 
chants 

January  8,  9  and  10,  1919,  at  the  Copley- 
Flaza  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

B.  S.  French,  General  Manager  and 
Secretary,  New  York  City 
National  Canners  Association 

January  20,  1919,  Hotel  Ba  Salle,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Prank  E.  Garrell,  Secretary,  1739  H 
St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
National  Canned  Foods  and  Dried  Fruit 
Brokers  Association 

January  20,  1919,  at  the  Hotel  Ba  Salle, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

Jas.  M.  Hobbs,  Secretary,  Hearst 
Building,  326  W.  Madison  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  m. 

The  National  Fickle  Packers  Association 
January  21  and  22,  at  the  Palmer  House, 
Chicago,  Ill. 

F.  A.  Vickers.  326  W.  Madison  St., 
Chicago,  Ill. 


Coffee  Convention 

BOUT  200  representatives  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  attended  the 
annual  convention  of  the  National  Cof¬ 
fee  Roasters’  Association  which  was 
held  in  Cleveland  the  first  week  of  De¬ 
cember  which  was  presided  over  by  F. 
J.  Ach  of  Dayton. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature 
of  the  meeting  was  the  resolution  de¬ 
manding  that  the  Food  Administration 
lift  the  lid  on  its  restrictions  on  coffee 
trading  on  exchange.  This  was  framed 
by  a  committee,  which  was  authorized, 
if  necessary,  to  visit  Washington  and 
follow  up  the  purpose  of  the  resolution 
into  action. 

The  committee  comprised  some  of  the 
heavy-weights  of  the  organization,  in¬ 
cluding  the  past  presidents.  Its  per¬ 
sonnel  included  Ross  W.  Weir  of  New 
York,  J.  F.  Ach  of  Dayton,  0.  B.  C. 
Cassenas  of  New  Orleans,  Charles  Lewis 
of  Cincinnati,  Robert  M.  Forbes  of  St. 
Louis,  C.  Arndt  of  New  York,  L.  Mc¬ 
Dowell  of  Chicago,  Oscar  Remmer  of 
Chicago  and  L.  M.  Goll  of  New  Orleans. 
This  committee  framed  the  following 
resolution,  ,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted  and  was  wired  to  Washington: 

Coffee  Men’s  Protest. 

“The  coffee  t/ade  of  the  United  States 
in  meeting  assembled  at  the  city  of 
Cleveland,  December  5,  1918,  notes  with 
extreme  concern  the  increasing  gravity 
of  the  situation  entailed  by  the  short 
supply  of  coffee  in  the  United  States. 
This  in  the  face  of  the  largest  accumu¬ 
lation  of  stocks  in  the  producing  coun¬ 
tries  ever  known.  Such  shortage  due  to 
Government  restrictions  having  super¬ 
seded  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand, 
which  Governmental  action  has  resulted 
in  tying  the  hands  of  the  coffee  dealers 
of  the  United  States,  but  has  left 
foreign  interests  free  to  advance  prices 
to  the  extreme.  This  situation  has 
already  resulted  in  a  radical  inhrease  in 
cost  of  roasted  coffee  to  the  consumer, 
an  advance  that,  unchecked,  will  more 
than  double  the  normal  price  of  coffee 
unless  a  remedy  be  found. 

“As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  higher  cost 
thus  far  paid  by  the  consumer  does  not 
begin  to  equal  the  increased  cost  to 
the  roasting  distributor.  The  restric- 
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tions  imposed  by  the  Food  Administra¬ 
tion  which  the  coffee  trade  has  loyally 
accepted  while  we  were  in  the  throes  of 
war,  were  enacted  with  the  express 
purpose  of  keeping  the  price  of  coffee 
unchanged  during  the  war  period. 

“The  war  conditions  are  rapidly  pass¬ 
ing.  The  continuance  of  these  restric¬ 
tions,  however  serviceable  they  may 
•  have  been  during  the  war  period,  now 
fail  to  serve  the  best  interest  of  the 
coffee  consumers  of  this  country,  and 
are  jeopardizing  the  very  existence  of 
the  coffee  industry  of  the  United  States, 
and  give  the  foreign  prolucers  the  sole 
benefit  in  the  extreme  advances  that 
have  already  occurred. 

“The  certain  and  unprecedented  fur¬ 
ther  advance  in  the  cost  of  the  roasted 
product  to  the  consumer,  should  present 
regulations  be  maintained,  argue  unan¬ 
swerably  for  the  removal  of  all  such 
barriers  to  free  and  untrammeled  trad¬ 
ing. 

“With  their  removal,  and  the  trade 
allowed  to  proceed  with  the  conduct  of 
business  in  like  manner  as  in  the  pre¬ 
war  period,  the  price  of  coffee,  now 
mounting  upwards  by  leaps  and  bounds 
in  producing  countries,  would  respond 
to  natural  economic  laws  and  would 
benefit  the  coffee  industry  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  and  ultimately,  the  consuming  pub¬ 
lic  as  well. 

“With  the  gradual  lessening  of  the 
price  ,  of  food  commodities,  we  consider 
it  unjust  to  the  public  that  coffee  should 
sharply  advance,  when  by  governpiental 
co-operation  such  advance  might  be 
checked. 

“Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the 
coffee  trade  of  the  United  States  in 
convention  assembled,  petition  the 
United  States  Pood  Administration  to 
remove  all  restrictions,  forthwith, 
thereby  conserving  the  safety  and  in¬ 
terest  of  an  important  industry  and  of 
the  consuming  public  as  well.” 

It  did  not  meet  wholly  with  success, 
though  perhaps  as  degree  of  effect.  The 
reply  received  was  as  follows: 

Ross  W.  Wier,  National  Coffee  Roast¬ 
ers’  Association,  Cleveland,  0.: 

.  “Your  telegram  fifth  received.  The 
Food  Cojitrol  Act  remains  in  effect  until 
the  fact  of  peace  is  proclaimed  by  the 
President.  His  proclamation  of  July  30, 
requiring  all  persons  engaged  in  the 
green  coffee  business  to  obtain  a  license 
and  to  observe  the  rules  and  regula¬ 
tions,  cannot  be  rescinded  by  the  Food 
Administration.  They  are  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  carrying  out  this 
proclamation  and  by  means  of  licensing 
enforce  the  provisions  of  the  food  act 
by  which  hoarding  and  unreasonable 
profit  are  made  illegal. 

“The  amended  rules  handed  Mr.  Dorr, 
chairman  of  the  committee  who  con¬ 
ferred  with  us,  are  as  far  toward  re¬ 
moving  the  restrictions  as  we  deem 
necessary  and  will  not  in  our  opinion 
have  any  bearing  one  way  or  the  other 
on  the  course  of  Brazilian  or  other  spec¬ 
ulators. 

“Signed,  Food  Administration, 

“Coffee  Section.” 


Soda  Water  Convention 

HE  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Manufacturers  of  Soda 
Water  Flavors  was  held  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Chemists  Club,  New  York, 
December  2nd  and  3rd,  and  was  at¬ 
tended  by  a  large  representation  of  the 
manufacturers  of  colors  and  other  sup¬ 


plies  used  in  the  soft  drink  bottling 
industry,  manufacturers  of  soda  foun¬ 
tains,  soda  fountain  machinery,  soda 
fountain  products  and  syrups  and  of 
carbonic  gas. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  industries 
of  the  country  are  just  on  the  verge 
of  conversion  from  a  war  time  to  a 
pehce  time  basis  the  prospect  for  busi¬ 
ness  during  the  reconstruction  period; 
the  proposed  national  taxes  and 
national  legislation  affecting  the  soft 
drink  industry  and  other  weighty  sub- 
.^ects  having  to  do  particularly  with 
the  national'  program  of  reconstruc¬ 
tion,  occupied  much  of  the  thought  and 
time  of  the  convention  and  were 
thoroughly  discussed.  At  the  end  of 
this  discussion,  however,  it  was  decided 
that  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
passage  of  the  pending  revenue  bill  in 
the  form  in  which  it  had  been  drafted 
and  because  of  the  impossibility  of 
forseeing  the  solution  of  many  of  the 
problems  of  business  during  the  recon¬ 
struction  period  the  wise  policy  would 
be  to  await  developments — the  Associa- 
,  tion,  meanwhile,  holding  itself  ready 
to  deal  promptly  and  effectively  with 
important  matters  as  they  should  come 
up. 

There  was  no  uncertainty,  however, 
in  the  action  which  the  convention  took 
regarding  the  Food  Inspection  Decision 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  de¬ 
fining  the  standards  for  ginger  ale 
flavor,  ginger  ale,  sarsaparilla  flavor 
and  sarsaparilla  and  the  following  re¬ 
solution  was  passed: 

Whereas,  in  and  by  Pood  Inspection 
Decision  No.  177,  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 


GLENN  H.  PICKARD 

Chemical  Engineer 

9  S.  Clinton  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Consultant  in  the  Design  and 
Operation  of  Plants  for  the 
Manufacture,  Refining  and  Use 
of  Vegetable  Oils. 


culture  of  the  United  States  adopted  and 
published  definitions  and  standards  for 
ginger  ale  fiavor  and  ginger  ale  and 
sarsaparilla  fiavor  and  sarsaparilla, 
which  definitions  and  standards  are  not 
correct  or  proper  definitions  and  stand¬ 
ards,  because: 

1st — They  fail  to  recognize  caramel 
color  as  a  normal  and  necessary  in¬ 
gredient  of  said  products;  and 

2nd — Because  they  fail  to  recognize  no 
capsicum  as  a  normal  ingredient  of 
ginger  ale  flavor  and  ginger  ale  and  one 
which  may  or  may  not  be  used  without 
any  qualification  of  the  names  “ginger 
ale  flavor”  or  “ginger  ale”  and  without 
any  declaration  on  the  labels  of  said 
products:  and 

3rd — Because  they  fail  to  recognize 
harmless  retaining  substances  as  normal 
ingredients  of  said  products  and  which 
may  or  may  not  be  used  without  declara¬ 
tion  on  the  labels  of  said  product;  and 

Whereas,  said  definitions  and  standards 
in  the  respects  mentioned  utterly  ignore 
the  standards  which  have  always  uni¬ 
versally  been  recognized  for  said  prod¬ 
ucts  by  the  trade  and  the  public  alike, 
which  well  recognized  standards  are  as 
follows: 

Ginger  ale  and  soda  water  flavor  is  a 
water  soluble  compound,  the  predominating 
flavor  of  which  is  derived  from  ginger, 
with  other  aromatics,  condimental  and 
flavoring  substances,  which  may  include 


SOMETHING  NEW 


Samples  Gratis 


GRANULATED  BORIC  ACID 

* 

Will  dissolve  more  readily  than 
any  form  hitherto  introduced 
-  -  When  ordering,  specify  -  - 

20  Mule  Team  Granulated  Boric  Acid 
u.  s.  p. 

Pacific  Coast  Borax  Company 

New  York  Chicago  Oakland 


Jiffy-Jell  comes  in  fresh-fruit  flavors  for  desserts.  But 
it  also  comes  in  mint  flavor,  to  make  instant  garnish  jell. 

The  mint  flavor  comes  sealed  in  a  vial,  so  it  keeps 
its  strength  and  freshness.  It  makes  a  green  jell  with 
a  wealth  of  fresh  mint  flavor. 

Serve  with  cold  meats  or  roast  lamb.  Or  mix  in 
meat  scraps  before  cooling  and  make  a  meat  loaf  of  it. 

Try  Loganberi-y  Jiffy-Jell  for  a  fruity  dessert,  and 
Mint  for  a  garnish  jell.  They  will  delight  you. 

2  Packages  for  25  Cents 
At  Your  Grocer's 

Waukesha,  Wisconsin 

(356) 


Jiffy -Jell 
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CANNED 

SALMON 

ALL  GRADES 
ALL  SIZES 


Largest  Distributors  in 
the  World 


KELLEY-CLARKE  CO. 


New  York  City  Seattle,  Wash, 


capsicum,  lemon,  limes,  cloves,  cin¬ 
namon,  orange,  rose,  vanilla,  etc.,  and 
•with  or  ■without  caramel  color; 

Ginger  ale  is  a  carbonated  beverage 
made  from  a  syrup  flavored  with  ginger 
ale  soda  flavor,  containing  caramel  as 
a  color  and  acidulated,  and  with  or  with¬ 
out  foam;  sarsaparilla  soda  water  flavor 
is  a  water  soluble  compound,  contain¬ 
ing  oil  of  wintergreen,  or  oil  of  sweet 
birch  or  methyl  salicylate  and  oil  of 
sassafras,  other  essential  oils  and  flav¬ 
oring  materials  and  with  or  without 
caramel  color.  It  does  not  of  necessity 
contain  any  extract  of  sarsaparilla  root; 

Sarsaparilla  is  a  carbonated  beverage 
made  from  a  syrup  containing  sarsa¬ 
parilla  soda  water  flavor,  made  with  or 


The  Sanitation  and  Hygiene  Institute 

7  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  City 

Specialists  in  Food  Regulations 
and  Standards.  Investigations 
to  improve  Processes.  Labora¬ 
tory  Examinations  and  Sani¬ 
tary  Surveys. 

Russell  Raynor,  Benjamin  Jurist 


Acid  Calcium  Phosphate 
Acid  Ammonium  Phosphate 
Liquid  Acid  Phosphate 
Baking  Powder  Materials 
Phosphoric  Acid 
Epsom  Salts  U.  S.  P. 

Oxalic  Acid 

Correspondence  Solicited 

Victor  Chemical  Works 

New  York  Chicago  St.  Louis 

Largest  Manufacturers 

I - -  J 


without  an  acidulant,  and  colored  with 
caramel,  with  or  without  foam; 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  we  con¬ 
demn  the  action  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  ignoring  the  standards ,  that 
have  always  been  recognized  for  said 
products  as  aforesaid  and  for  arbitrarily 
adopting  and  publishing  other  and  dif¬ 
ferent  standards  for  the  same;  and  that, 
for  the  reason  stated,  he  be  requested  to 
recall  the  Food  Inspection  Decision  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  order  that  those  not  familiar 
with  the  subject  may  not  further  be 
deceived  and  misled  by  said  decision. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year  were  as  follows:  President,  Mr. 
Samuel  H.  Mutch  of  Whittle  &  Mutch, 
176  West  York  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.; 
Vice-President,  Mr.  C.  Blair  Leighton 
of  W.  J.  Bush  &  Co.,  100  William  St., 
New  York  City;  Treasurer,  H.  E.  Har¬ 
rison,  Liquid  Carbonic  Co.,  3100  South 
Kedzie  Ave.,  Chicago;  Secretary  and 
Attorney,  Thomas  E.  Lannen,  1238 
First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  Directors — the  above  officers 
and:  W.  W.  Maltby,  Liquid  Carbonic 
Co.,  3100  South  Kedzie  Ave.,  Chicago; 
W.  F.  Meyer,  of  the  Warner-Jenkinson 
Co.,  2526  Baldwin  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
P.  N.  Conron  of  Conron  &  Co.,  265 
West  Broadway,  New  York  City; 
Charles  O’Connor  of  S.  Twitchell  Co., 
225  Vine  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  M.  M. 
Lowenstein  of  Monarch  Mfg.  Co.,  At¬ 
lanta,  Ga. 

Mr.  Lannen  was  appointed  a  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  association  to  attend 
the  special  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  being 
held  in  Atlantic  City  this  week,  to  con¬ 
sider  problems  dealing  with  recon¬ 
struction,  and  Mr.  D.  W.  Hutchinson  of 
Chicago  was  appointed  national  coun¬ 
selor  to  the  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 


{Continued  from  page  690) 
product  was  released  to  him  upon 
payment  of  the  costs  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  and  under  $1,000  bond, 
in  conformity  with  section  10  of 
the  act. 

5935.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 
vinegar. 

A  product  labeled  “Pure  Apple 
Cider  Vinegar  Reduced  to  4  Per 
Cent”  was  held  to  be  adulterated 
and  misbranded  because  of  the 
addition  of  dilute  acetic  acid,  or 
distilled  vinegar,  which  had  been 
substituted  in  part  for  pure  apple 
cider  vinegar.  On  November  13, 
1917,  the  defendants  pled  guilty 
and  were  fined  $25. 

5941.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 
vinegar. 

A  product  labeled  “Apple  Vinegar” 
was  held  to  be  adulterated  and 
misbranded  because  of  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  water.  On  October  9,  1917, 
the  defendant  pled  nolo  contendere 
and  was  fined  $25. 

5953.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 
vinegar. 

A  product  labeled  “Pure  Apple 
Cider  Reduced  to  4  Per  cent”  was 
held  to  be  adulterated  and  mis¬ 
branded  because  of  added  distilled 
vinegar  or  dilute  acetic  acid.  On 
November  13,  1917,  the  defendants 
plead  guilty  and  were  fined  $25. 
5984.  Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 
vinegar. 

Adulteration  and  misbranding  of 
an  article  labeled  “Apple  Cider 
Vinegar”  was  alleged  because  the 
article  was  a  mixture  composed 
of  dilute  acetic  acid  or  distilled 
■  vinegar  and  mineral  matter. 
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Convention  Commission 
M  erckants 

HE  twenty-seventh  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  League  of  Com- 
naission  Merchants  will  be  held  in  Boston 
January  7  to  10,  1919,  and  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee  that  has  charge  of  the 
preparations  reports  “everything  all 
set.” 

Mr.  Collins,  as  chairman  of  the  de¬ 
partment  of  registration,  is  preparing  a 
booklet  which  will  contain  the  names 
of  all  the  houses  represented  in  the  as¬ 
sociation  and  the  names  of  all  the  rep¬ 
resentatives  attending.  This  booklet 
will  be  ready  for  distribution  to  all  who 
attend  the  convention. 

Mr.  Lawrence  of  the  Hotel  Committee 
is  assisting  prospective  guests  to  secure 
accommodations  and  he  asks  that  those 
who  decide  at  the  last  minute  to  attend 
can  be  accommodated  if  they  will  wire 
him  in  care  of  Curtis  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Mr.  Cummings,  in  charge  of  enter¬ 
tainment,  has  arranged  with  the  Shu- 
hert  crowd  for  an  entire  floor  and  boxes 
for  a  mighty  flne  show  during  the  week 
of  the  convention,  and  he  has  also  in 
charge  the  “Get-Together”  night,  Tues¬ 
day. 

Mr.  Arthur  Clifford  announces  that 
everything  is  ready  for  the  big  banquet, 
and  the  well-known  “old  standby,”  A. 
Warren  Patch,  pioneer  in  convention 
matters,  as  chairman  of  the  reception 
committee,  will  take  care  of  all  guests, 
meeting  all  incoming  trains.  He  has 
asked  that  those  who  come  to  Boston 
over  the  N.  Y.,  N.  H.  &  Hartford  detrain 
at  the  Back  Bay  station  and  passengers 
on  the  New  York  Central  and  the  Bos¬ 
ton  &  Albany  roads  leave  the  trains  at 
the  Huntington  Avenue  station. 

Mr.  Hall,  chairman  of  the  Ladies’  En¬ 
tertainment  Committee,  with  his  lieu¬ 
tenants,  Mrs.  Barron  (formerly  Miss 
Ruth  Patch),  Mrs.  Hall,  Mrs.  York  and 
Mrs.  Hearty,  promises  a  busy  week  for 
the  ladies  who  attend  the  convention, 
offering  a  wide  variety  of  activities.  A 
double  program  has  been  arranged — one 
for  mild  weather  and  an  alternative  in 
case  the  weather  becomes  inclement. 

Mr.  York,  as  president  of  the  Boston 
branch,  is  the  chief  who  is  seeing  to  it 
that  all  the  convention  machinery  is 
well  oiled  and  in  good  working  order. 


Plan  Organization 

HE  National  Dairy  Council  and  the 
allied  state  creamery  associations 
held  meetings  in  Chicago  recently  and 
not  only  talked  organization  but  made 
considerable  advance  toward  accom¬ 
plishing  their  idea. 

One  of  the  speakers  placed  the  total 
production  of  milk  at  43,000,000,000 
quarts,  produced  by  23,000,000  cows. 
The  production  of  butter  and  cheese 
runs  into  the  millions  of  dollars  in  value 
and  this  great  industry  is  not  organized 
except  in  states  or  localities.  Most  other 
great  lines  of  industry  are  closely  or¬ 
ganized  and  labor  is  organized;  but  the 
business  of  dairying  has  gone  on  tak¬ 
ing  things  as  they  come  and  doing  the 
best^  under  the  circumstances;  but  not 
getting  the  recognition  desired  or  de¬ 
served. 

During  the  trials  and  vexations  and 
hardships  under  war  conditions,  said 
one  of  the  speakers,  protests  have  been 
made  by  existing  organizations  when 
some  ruling  was  considered  a  hardship 
on  the  dairy  industry;  but  there  has 


been  no  organization  to  go  to  Washing¬ 
ton  with  a  constructive  proposition  to 
meet  the  situation.  There  has  been  no 
organization  that  could  claim  to  rep¬ 
resent  the  millions  of  persons  con¬ 
cerned  and  command  a  hearing. 

The  National  Dairy  Council  is  or¬ 
ganizing  the  producers,  the  allied 
creamery  associations  are  getting  the 
manufacturers  into  a  strong  body  to 
handle  the  manufacturers’  problems  and 
the  butter  and  egg  boards  and  ex¬ 
changes  are  preparing  to  take  care  of 
the  interests  of  wholesalers  and  job¬ 
bers.  Before  many  more  months,  says 
Chicago  Dairy  Produce,  the  great  dairy 
industry  will  be  able  to  make  itself 
heard  and  felt  in  Washington. — Dairy 
Produce. 


Ho  ^  Prices  to  Stand 

Two  conclusions  in  the  hog  situation 
resulted  from  meetings  held  in  Chicago 
December  4  and  5.  It  was  decided  that 
the  price  of  hogs  for  January  shall  be 
continued  on  the  same  basis  as  in  No¬ 
vember  and  December.  Throwouts  are 
to  include  pigs  under  150  pounds,  stags, 
boars,  thin  sows  and  skips.  Also,  ef¬ 
fective  December  5,  the  shipping  em¬ 
bargo  was  lifted  and  free  shipping  rec¬ 
ommended. 

Because  of  the  shortage  of  labor  at 
the  slaughtering  centers,  occasioned  by 
the  influenza  epidemic  and  by  the  large 
number  of  men  withdrawn  for  military 
service,  the  slaughterers  have  found 
difficulty  in  handling  the  large  supplies 
of  live  stock  which  have  been  coming 
to  market  during  the  past  month.  To 
control  the  situation  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  Food  Administration  to  re¬ 
quest  the  Railroad  Administration  to 
apply  an  embargo  which  was  lifted. 
This  aided  in  controlling  the  situation, 
although  the  shipping  permit  system 
which  necessarily  accompanied  the  em¬ 
bargo  proved  to  be  cumbersome. 

The  recent  very  heavy  runs  at  the 
principal  markets  indicates  that  there 
may  be  in  the  country  a  larger  number 
of  hogs  than  the  heretofore  published 
estimates  show.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
runs  of  hogs  to  the  markets  and  ship¬ 
ments  on  foreign  orders  will  be  of  such 
reciprocal  volume  that  the  packing  cen¬ 
ters  can  now  handle  them  without  the 
embargo. 

The  meetings  in  Chicago  were  partic¬ 
ipated  in  by  representatives  of  the 
United  States  Food  Administration,  the 
committee  of  packers  sharing  in  for¬ 
eign  allotment  orders,  representatives 
of  the  agricultural  advisory  committee 
and  special  representatives  for  the 
swine  producers. 


According  to  the  British  Board  of 
Agriculture  the  number  of  hogs  in  Ger¬ 
many  now  numbers  about  5,000,000  as 
compared  with  27,000,000  before  the 
war. 


Restrictions  against  the  shipping  of 
wheat  flour  to  the  West  Indies,  Mexico, 
Central  and  South  America  have  been 
lifted  and  pre-war  shipments  may  now 
be  resumed.  The  export  of  flour  rather 
than  wheat  is  made  possible  by  in¬ 
creased  ocean  tonnage  made  available 
since  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 


WHILE  they  save  at  the 

spigot  is  what  folks  do  6 
when  they  save  paper 
to  the  loss  of  more  scarce  and  ^ 
costly  products,  which  might  be 
protected  and  preserved  with  ^ 
paper. 

Save  paper  —  if  you  ju-  ^ 
diciously  can — but  don’t  do  it 
•when  you  have  to  sacrifice  ^ 
something  more  closely  con¬ 
nected  -with  feeding  people. 

Millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
food  even  now  being  wasted, 
can  be  saved  by  the  use  of  ^ 
vegetable  parchment  and  waxed 
papers.  Many  big  food  leaks  ^ 
have  been  stopped  with  vege¬ 
table  parchment  and  waxed 
paper.  Before  you  cut  down 
on  the  use  of  paper,  you  better 
be  dead  sure  you  are  not  wast-  I3 
ing  at  the  bunghole  while  you 
save  at  the  spigot. 

.  w 

Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parchmanl  , 
Company  ® 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan  j 


“The  world’s  cleanest  paper 
mill.  ”  Makers  of  vegetable 
parchment  and  waxed  papers, 
bond  and  paper  specialties. 
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DR.  PRICE'S 
VANILLA 

Is  made  from  the 

Finest  Mexican 
Vanilla  Beans 

The  same  high  quality 
is  found  in  PRICE’S 


Lemon,  Orange,  Rasp¬ 
berry  and  Strawberry 

Pure  Fruit  Extracts 

Price  Flavoring  Extract  Co. 

Chicago,  Ill. 
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BON  BON 

The  Original  Alum 
Baking  Powder 

Never  surpassed  in  whole¬ 
someness,  leavening  or 
keeping  qualities.  Immense 
output.  Low  price. 

J.  C.  Grant  Chemical  Co. 

East  St.  Louis,  Ill. 
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The  Columbus 
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Bunte  Process  Cocoa 

Carefully  selected  Cocoa  Beans 
manufactured  into  cocoa  by  the 
Bunte  Dutch  Process  make 
Bunte’s  the  utmost  in  Cocoa 
goodness. 

Bunte  Bros.,  Chicago,  ill. 

Established  1876 
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Ready  for  the  demands  of  Peace 
as  we  were  for  those  of  War! 


During  the  world  war  every  de¬ 
mand  made  upon  Wilson  &  Co. 
was  met,  and  met  without  swerving 
from  the  announced  principles  and 
policies  of  the  organization.  The  estab¬ 
lishing  of  peace  means  responsibilities 
of  even  greater  importance. 

Our  army  and  navy,  as  well  as  those  of  our  allies, 
are  still  in  service;  they  must  be  fed.  The  peoples 
of  the  war-stricken  countries  are  calling  for  foods — 
particularly  for  meats  and  meat  products.  Here  at 
home  the  necessity  for  a  comprehensive  food 
supply  is  just  as  great  as  ever. 

We  are  grateful  to  every  individual  directly  or  in¬ 
directly  connected  with  the  Wilson  organization 
for  the  competent,  confident  manner  in  which  all 
are  co-operating  to  enable  the  institution  to  accept 
and  meet  its  responsibilities. 


TO  the  general  publicf  we  announce 
that  we  are  as  ready  for  the  de¬ 
mands  of  peace  as  we  made  ourselves 
for  those  of  war.  The  Wilson  label  has 
been  established  as  a  safe,  sure  guide 
to  the  buying  of  food  products  of  wholly 
dependable  quality. 

Your  own  mother  could  not  be  more  careful  or 
more  thoughtful  in  the  preparation  of  the  favorite 
dish  of  the  family  than  we  are  in  the  selection, 
handling  and  preparation  of  the  various  Wilson  pro¬ 
ducts.  The  VV ilson  label  shall  alw  ays  mean  that  the 
product  it  identifies  has  been  prepared  with  the  re¬ 
spect  due  that  which  you  are  to  serve  on  your  table. 

The  Wilson  label  is  earned  by  Majestic  Ham, 
Bacon  and  Lard;  Certified  Canned  Vegetables, 
Fruits  and  Table  Specialties;  Oleomargarine,  Nut- 
margarine;  Clearbrook  Eggs  and  Dairy  Products; 
Sausages  and  Delicatessen  Products. 
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The  Wilson  Label  Protects  Your  Table 
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Use  More  Corn 


There  never  was  a  time  when  it  was  more  necessary  for 
food  control  officials  and  food  manufacturers  to  regard 
Indian  corn  and  its  many  products  with  a  clear  gaze — free 
from  tradition  and  bias. 

Patriotism  and  self-interest,  both,  prompt  all  Americans  to 
make  the  utmost  use  of  this  wonderful  cereal  and  its  products, 
of  which  we  have  so  abundant  a  supply. 

The  Government  is  advising  the  use  of  corn  products  in 
every  conceivable  manner. 

There  are  many  manufactured  products  of  corn  the  use  of 
which  in  general  food  manufacture  may,  and  should,  be 
widely  extended. 

The  members  of  this  Association  manufacture  one  or  more 
of  the  following  products  of  corn: 


Corn  Starch 
Corn  Sugar 


Corn  Syrup 
Corn  Oil 


All  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  use  of  corn  products  in  the 
food  industry  should  be  addressed  to 


American  Manufacturers’ Association  of  Products  from  Corn 


208  S.  La  Salle  Street 


CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


MEMBERS: 


'  American  Maize  Products  Co.,  135  William 
St.,  New  York 

Clinton  Sugar  Refining  Co.,  Clinton,  Iowa 
Corn  Products  Refining  Co.,  17  Battery 
Place,  New  York 

The  Douglas  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 


J.  C.  Hubinger  Bros.  Co.,  Keokuk,  Iowa 
Huron  Milling  Company,  Harbor  Beach,  Mich. 
Keever  Starch  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio 
Piel  Bros.  Starch  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  E.  Staley  Mfg.  Company,  Decatur,  Ill. 
Union  Starch  &  Refining  Co.,  Edinburg,  Ind. 


